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The  new  features  introduced  in  the  Annual  Cyclopaedia  of  last  year  are 
continued  in  the  present  volume,  and  some  novelties  will  also  be  foimd  in  its 
pages.  The  account  of  the  War  in  Egypt  is  accompanied  by  an  unusually  clear, 
full-page  map,  made  for  this  work,  and  by  illustrations  of  scenes  on  the  Nile.  The 
franco-Chinese  War  in  Tonquin  is  recorded,  with  illustrations,  in  the  article  on 
China.  The  reader  will  also  naturally  turn  to  the  article  on  Afghanistan,  where 
two  great  European  powers  seem  likely  to  come  into  conflict.  The  always  inter- 
esting subject  of  Arctic  Exploration  is  illustrated  with  a  map,  and  a  landscape  at 
the  farthest  point  that  has  yet  been  reached  by  voyagers  toward  the  pole.  The 
engravings  on  steel  this  year  represent  President  Cleveland,  the  King  of  Italy, 
ind  Greneral  Gordon,  who  perished  at  Khartoum.  That  of  the  President  is 
stccompanied  by  a  carefully  prepared  biographical  sketch.  Among  the  other  por- 
traits are  those  of  Vice-President  Hendricks,  Fanny  Elssler,  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
Henry  Fawcett,  Arnold  Guyot,  Charles  O'Conor,  Wendell  Phillips,  Arthur 
Wellesley  Peel  (the  new  Speaker  of  the  British  House  of  Conmions),  Charles 
Keade,  General  Stewart,  and  General  Todleben. 

Our  Astronomical  article  is  contributed  by  Prof.  Simon  Newcomb,  of  the 
Washington  Observatory;    and  our  articles  on   Chemistry,  Metallurgy,   and 
Physiology,  as  usual,  by  Dr.  Youmans.    The  construction  and  work  of  the 
Microscope,  not  very  recently  written  upon  for  any  cyclopsedia,  are  here  treated 
My,  and  brought  down  to  date,  with  more  than  forty  illustrations,  by  Dr.  R.  H. 
Ward,  one  of  the  best  microscopists  in  the  United  States.     Botany — another 
ficience  not  recently  treated  by  cyclopedists — ^is  contributed  by  Prof.  Dudley,  of 
Cornell  University.    The  manias  for  Bicycling,  Skating,  and  Tobogganing  are 
recognized  and  discussed,  with  illustrations,  by  good  authorities.     The  article 
on  tiie  Skate  is  especially  interesting,  as  it  exhibits  the  development  of  the 
instrument  from  the  bone-skates  of   prehistoric  man   to  the  latest  improved 
roller-skates.     The  TouIq  Sol-fa  System  of  Music  is  set  forth  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association,  Prof.  Theodore  F.  Seward ;  and  the  Ocarina, 
a  new  and  peculiar  musical  instrument,  is  described  and  pictured.     The  disease- 
theory  of  Micro-Organisms  is  given  with  its  latest  developments.    The  other 
scientific  subjects  include  Liquefaction  of  Gases,  Cholera,  the  new  disease  called 
Miiyachit,  the  new  ansesthetic  Cocaine,  and — ^what,  perhaps,  is  most  immediately 
important  of  all — Sanitary  Science.    The  last-named  article  is  contributed  by 
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Charles  F.  Wingate,  the  well-known  sanitary  engineer,  of  New  York.  Under 
Adulteration  of  Food,  and  Canned  Provisions,  the  housekeeper  will  find  valuable 
information  drawn  from  the  most  recent  investigations. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  article  on  Geographical  Discovery,  we  have  this  year 
one  on  the  opening  up  to  commerce  of  the  great  Congo  country,  illustrated  with 
a  map,  and  one  on  Mountain  Exploration,  noting  some  remarkable  achievements ; 
while  recent  discoveries  in  Archaeology  and  Paleontology  are  chronicled  and 
illustrated. 

The  peculiar  Presidential  contest  of  1884  is  recorded  in  the  articles  United 
States,  Grover  Cleveland,  and  James  G.  Blaine,  with  full  statistics  of  the  results; 
while  the  articles  on  some  of  the  States  and  Territories  exhibit  movements  and 
tendencies  that  may  give  shape  to  the  poUtical  struggles  of  the  near  future. 
The  topic  of  Eef orm  in  the  Civil  Service,  an  important  factor  in  the  great  prob- 
lem, is  treated  by  Edward  O.  Graves,  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
who  has  been  among  the  foremost  in  the  movement.     This  and  the  Eeform 
article  of  our  volume  for  1883  make  together  an  exhaustive  history  of  the  sub- 
ject.   What  was  done  in  the  business  world  may  be  learned  from  the  articles  on 
United  States  Finances ;  Railway  Service,  from  the  pen  of  Edward  Atkinson ; 
Financial  Review  of  1884,  contributed  by  Mr.  Carey  of  the  "  Journal  of  Com- 
merce " ;  and  the  analysis  of  the  peculiar  course  of  the  Metal  Market.    The 
Exposition  at  New  Orleans  and  the  Electrical  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  aje 
described  and  illustrated. 

Some  important  decisions  in  Constitutional  Law  that  were  reached  in  the 
course  of  the  year  are  recorded,  and  the  history  of  a  novel  question  in  jurispru- 
dence is  given  under  the  title  Mignonette  Case.     The  wonderful  recent  develop- 
ment of  taste  in  ornament  is  discussed  under  Decorative  Art  in  America;  the 
proposed  Spelling  Reform  is  presented  by  one  of  its  devotees  in  its  own  peculi 
style ;  and  the  subject  of  Photography  for  amateurs  is  suggestively  treated. 

Under  Obelisk  the  reader  will  find  not  only  a  description  of  the  New  Yor 
monolith,  but  tabulated  information  concerning  nearly  all  the  known  obeUsks 
the  world,  contributed  by  the  venerable  Dr.  Weisse,  who  has  made  a  long  stud 
of  the  subject  The  completed  Washington  Monument  is  described  in  an  article 
by  itself.  Among  the  other  topics  of  curious  interest,  treated  in  occasional  arti^^ 
cles,  are  Navigable  Balloons,  Catamaran,  Crape-Stone,  Clubs,  the  Dynamite  Gxnm^  ^ 
Dogs,  and  Net-Making. 

While  no  yearly  record  can  be  absolutely  complete  within  the  compass  of 
single  volume,  it  is  hoped  that  this  presentation  of  the  world's  progress  in  188 
will  be  found  reasonably  full  and  judiciously  presented.  At  the  close  of  th^^ 
book  we  give  an  analytical  index  that  covers  the  nine  volumes  (including  th^ 
present  one)  of  the  New  Series. 

New  Tore,  Mai/ 1, 1886. 
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iDCLTBUTIOll  OF  FOOD.      Daring  recent 

are  there  has  been  a  great  popalar  outcry  in  ^*^*- 

?ard  to  the  injarioas  adulteration  of  various 

licles  of  food,  and  the  newspapers  and  health    jU^"*^* 

imals  have  been  filled  with  sensational  state-  i873*. '.V.'.V.'. .'.'.'.'.'.'.'. .. 

juts  of  the  vast  amount  of  dangerous  impuri-    J^ 

9  to  be  found  in  our  food-supply.   As  a  fact,  issi.'. V/.'.V.'.'.V. .'.'.'. .'. 

w  articles  of  food  are  so  adulterated  as  to  be    im .'.'.'/.'.'.'.'.'. .'.'. 

rtfnl  to  health;  they  are  more  commonly 
[)histicated  by  the  intermixture  of  other  sub-  These  totals  do  not  represent  foods  excln- 
iDces  in  a  manner  chiefly  injurious  to  com-  sively,  for  drugs,  wines,  spirits,  and  beer  are 
ircial  interests.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  included,  nor  do  they  cover  the  whole  of  Great 
larly  between  these  two  classes  of  deceptions,  Britain.  As  a  result  of  the  past  five  years*  of- 
as  to  estimate  the  danger  from  adulteration,  ficial  supervision  in  that  country,  the  amount 
d  to  provide  proper  safeguards  against  it.  of  adulteration  was  reduced  only  1*2  per  cent. 
Impurities  of  food  may  be  divided  into  three  Of  the  samples  of  milk  analyzed,  the  per  cent, 
lases:  1.  Deleterious  adulterations,  such  as  of  adulterated  varied  from  26  in  1 877  to  20*35 
i  use  of  red- lead  in  cayenne  pepper,  or  chro-  in  1882 ;  butter,  including  oleomargarine  sold 
ite  of  lead  in  mustard.  2.  By  far  the  largest  as  butter,  12  to  16  per  cent. ;  groceries,  18  to 
189,  fraudulent  adulterations,  illustrated  by  10  per  cent. ;  bread  and  flour,  6*84  to  4*32  per 
3  use  of  flour  in  mustard,  chicory  in  coffee,  cent.  In  Canada,  as  a  result  mainly  of  pub- 
d  terra  alba  in  cream  of  tartar.  3.  Acci-  lishing  the  names  of  dealers  in  impure  articles, 
atal  adulterations,  due  to  the  mixture  of  the  amount  of  adulteration  has  been  greatly 
all  amounts  of  deleterious  substances,  ow-  reduced.  In  1876,  when  the  work  began,  51*66 
I  to  some  imperfection  in  the  process  of  per  cent,  of  the  articles  examined  were  adul- 
innfacture.  In  these  cases  the  amount  of  terated.  In  1882  these  figures  had  been  re- 
purity  is  limited,  and  the  effect  is  unimpor-  duced  to  25*66  per  cent. 
It  The  reports  of  State  analysts  in  New  York, 
rbe  following  statistics  show  the  prevalence  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  and 
1  proportion  of  adulteration  of  food  as  re-  other  States,  all  of  late  date,  indicate  that 
lied  by  recent  official  investigations  abroad  staple  articles  of  food,  such  as  are  found  in  or- 
i  at  home.  In  March,  1883,  out  of  1,118  dinary  households,  are  rarely  adulterated  with 
ides  examined  at  the  Paris  laboratory  by  injurious  substances.  The  sophistication  of 
vemment  officials,  271  were  returned  as  sucharticles  would  be  about  as  follows:  Spices 
)d,  231  as  passage,  616  as  bad,  of  which  545  and  condiments,  66  per  cent. ;  ground  coffee, 
re  "  not  injurious,"  and  71  were  pronounced  45  per  cent. ;  tea,  48  per  cent. ;  sugar,  the 
arious.  Wines  formed  by  far  the  largest  highest  grades  rarely,  the  lower  grades,  20  per 
rtion  of  articles  examined,  and,  as  a  rule,  cent. ;  sirup,  50  per  cent. ;  milk,  when  not  in- 
re  reported  as  deficient  in  purity.  Of  257  spected,  50  per  cent. ;  flour,  none ;  bread,  about 
opleit  of  milk,  26  were  returned  as  good,  116  2  per  cent;  cream  of  tartar  and  baking-pow- 
passable,  and  115  as  bad,  but  not  injurious,  ders,  44  per  cent. ;  butter,  40  per  cent,  (by  the 
Great  Britain,  since  1875,  the  Government  substitution  of  other  fats) ;  vinegar  is  rarely 
urns  show  the  following  number  of  arti-  adulterated,  but  is  seldom  made  of  cider ;  olive- 
s  analyzed,  and  the  percentage  of  adulter-  oil,  60  per  cent 
>n :  The  character  of  the  adulterants  employed 
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is  as  follows:  Spices  and  condiments  are  adul-  navy.*    It  is  proposed,  as  a  safeguard,  to  re- 

terated  with  exhausted  spices ;  ground  cereals  quire  the  year  in  which  the  can  was  packed  to 

with  flour  and  buckwheat  hulls;  coffee  with  be  stamped  on  it. 

chicory,  rye,  and  other  cereals ;  tea  with  ex-  Besides  investigating  the  character  of  domes- 
hausted  tea-leaves,  leaves  of  other  plants,  and  tic  food-supply,  sanitary  oflUcials  have  recently 
damaged  tea  coated  to  improve  the  looks;  su-  been«led  to  take  cognizance  of  the  methods  of 
gar  with  grape-sugar;  sirup  with  grape-sugar,  production  and  distribution,  especially  of  bread 
in  many  cases  all  glucose;  milk  with  water,  and  milk.  Bake-shops  are  usually  in  cellars, 
alkaline  salts  to  neutralize  acidity,  and  preserv-  artificially  lighted,  and  are  often  damp,  fonl, 
atives,  and  it  is  often  skimmed ;  bread  with  and  unwholesome.  They  are  sometimes  used 
alum,  added  to  increase  whiteness,  rarely  used  as  sleeping-places,  and  the  bakers  work  long 
in  this  country ;  cream  of  tartar  and  baking-  hours  and  are  exposed  to  sickness,  especially 
powders  with  gypsum,  starches,  and  "  fillers  "  from  skin-diseases.  Dr.  W.  K.  Newton,  Healtb- 
to  increase  bulk ;  butter,  other  fats  are  substi-  Officer  of  Paterson,  who  has  visited  several 
tuted  for  it,  or  it  is  adulterated  with  foreign  such  places,  reports:  "In  one  place  we  find 
fats ;  olive-oil  with  peanut  and  cotton-seed  oil.  the  cat  and  dog  asleep  in  the  kneading-trough, 
In  addition  to  these  articles,  several  new  and  fowls  running  around  and  perching  on  the  vari- 
pecuhar  substances  are  largely  used  for  sophis-  ous  utensils,  and  a  general  air  of  filth  and  lack 
tication.  Oleomargarine,  for  example,  is  manu-  of  thrift.  In  one  shop  the  kneading-trough  was 
factured  on  an  enormous  scale.  Three  factories  connected  with  the  sewer  by  means  of  an  nn- 
alone  in  New  York  State  turn  out  not  less  than  trapped  waste-pipe.  In  another  the  soil-pipe 
4,500  tons  a  year,  and  there  are  ^ve  or  six  had  burst,  and  the  floor  was  flooded  with  liqnid 
other  factories  in  the  country.  But  a  small  filth.  The  baker  said,  'That  always  happens 
portion  of  their  product  is  sold  to  the  consumer  after  a  rain-stonn.'  I  have  seen  a  baker  mix- 
for  what  it  really  is.  Fears  have  been  ex-  ing  his  bread  with  hand  and  arm  covered  with 
pressed  that  animal  parasites,  or  diseases,  might  the  eruption  of  eczema.  He  said,  'The  doctor 
be  introduced  into  the  human  system  by  the  told  me  the  dough  was  good  for  the  disease/ 
use  of  this  substitute  for  butter ;  but  the  best  Frequent  inspection  6t  such  places,  as  also  of 
authorities  declare  that  there  is  no  such  danger  dairies,  is  essential  to  the  public  health.^* 
from  the  use  of  oleomargarine.  As  the  aim  of  It  is  barely  thirteen  years  since  it  was  dis- 
the  manufacturers  is  to  produce  a  sweet  and  covered  that  milk  was  a  potent  carrier  of  in- 
merchantable  article,  tlie  use  of  putrid  or  ill-  fection,  yet  in  a  paper  read  by  Ernest  Hart,  of 
smelling  fat  would  be  against  their  interests.  London,  before  the  International  Medical  Con- 
Nevertheless,  the  propriety  of  compelling  deal-  gress  in  1881,  it  was  said  that  fifty  epidemics 
ers  to  label  all  packages  of  oleomargarine  with  ot  typhoid  fever,  fifteen  of  scarlatina,  and  seven 
its  true  name  is  generally  recognized.  Lard-  of  diphtheria  had  been  traced  to  this  source, 
cheese,  made  by  combining  lard  and  oleomar-  The  total  number  of  cases  occurring  during 
garine-oil,  and  "  lardine,'*  an  artificial  butter,  these  epidemics  was  4,800.  In  one  instance 
are  also  largely  manufactured.  The  production  reported  in  the  London  "  Lancet,"  October, 
of  glucose  exceeds  that  of  oleomargarine.  It  1883,  220  cases  of  typhoid  fever  were  traced 
is  estimated  that  ten  pounds  of  glucose  per  to  a  single  dairy.  Adulteration  of  milk  is  con- 
capita  is  made  and  sold  each  year  in  the  United  fined  chiefly  to  the  addition  of  water,  pre- 
States.  It  is  largely  employed  in  making  servatives,  alkalies,  and  to  the  abstraction  of 
sirups,  strained  honey,  confectionery,  and  the  cream.  While  not  directly  harmful  to  health, 
lower  grades  of  sugar.  Prof.  0.  F.  Chandler,  such  adulteration  seriously  interferes  with  the 
and  other  chemists,  pronounce  glucose  to  be  a  nourishment  of  infants  through  the  iinpovensh- 
harmless  article  of  food.  The  frequent  state-  ment  of  the  milk,  and  is  believed  to  be  a  prime 
ments  that  sulphuric  acid  has  been  found  in  factor  in  causing  the  terrible  infant  mortality 
large  and  poisonous  Quantities  in  glucose  sir-  in  large  cities.  Harmful  results  also  follow 
ups,  are  denied.  "Snlphurio  acid  is  employed  from  the  use  of  milk  produced  from  cows  fed 
in  the  conversion  of  starch  into  grape-sugar,  on  distillery-waste,  or  otherwise  improperly 
but  the  acid  is  afterward  neutralized  by  means  cared  for,  while  milk  from  diseased  cows,  es- 
of  milk  of  lime.  If  any  acid  exists  in  the  sirup,  pecially  those  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  is 
it  is  either  in  combination  with  the  lime  or  very  dangerous.  It  is  proposed  that  all  milk- 
free,  and  in  very  small  quantities — a  con-  dealers  and  dairies  should  be  registered  and 
dition  strenuously  avoided  by  the  manufact-  kept  under  constant  sanitary  supervision, 
nrers."  The  latest  document  on  the  subject  of  milk- 
Cases  of  acute  poisoning  have  been  repeat-  adulteration  in  New  York  city,  **  Report  on 

edly  charged  to  the  influence  of  canned  foods. 

Certain  acid  fruits  in  cans,  such  as  opples  and  *  ^  ^^^^  PJ**««  Army  officer  mvb:  »*Tbere  ««hardiy; 

/kTiA*.*;^^     ««/!    ,T«««4.-«ki^«     Ti        L         i.                i.  military  station  in  the  land  where  offloera  and  soldiers  and 

Cherries,    and    vegetables    like    tomatoes,    act  their  fimllles  do  not  haWtnany  use  canned  f«K)d8 ;  and,  aa  a 

upon  lead  or  tin,  and  dissolve  enough  of  the  das*-  »nny  people  are,  without  doabt.  the  larirrBt  coneumers 

mAtftl  tft  naiiQA  vnTTiitinw    TMii<mnr*    nrxA  oforrirwa  ©f  Can ned  articles,  in  proportion  to  their  nnrrber,  of  any  in 

meiai  to  cause  VOmitmg,  purging,  and  cramps,  ^^e  country,     in  all  my  alroy  experience  fund  for  many  years 

OUCn  cases,  however,  are  rare,  in  view  of  the  I  have  been  chief  oomralasarv  of  a  military  department,  and 

enormous    consumption    of    canned    products,  M«nch  had  charife  of  supplying  posts  with  ail  their suUlsl- 

Aa*vrv^;  >ii«.  :.»    *u     TIT     A         J    •      xi-                        J  enceV.  I  have  never  known  or  heard  of  a  case  of  aumad-goodi 

especially  in  the  West,  and  in  the  army  and  poisoning  in  the  army." 
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Fresh   an-l  CondeDsed  Milk,"  by  Charles  E.  the  General  Government,  was  submitted  to 

Munsell,  Ph.  D.,  says  that  the  daily  consump-  Congress  in  1883-'84,  but  failed  to  pass.     An 

tlon  of  milk  in  the  metropolis,  in  summer,  is  act  prohibiting  the  importation  of  damaged 

500,000  quarts,  which  retails  at  from  six  to  ten  and  adulterated  tea  was  adopted,  and  has  been 

cents,  representing  $85,000  a  day,  or  $1,250,-  successfully  enforced.     The  State  laws  just 

000  a  year.    Formerly  one  fourth  water  would  referred  to  define  what  is  meant  by  adultera- 

be  added  to  this  supply,  so  that  the  money-sav-  tion  in  the  case  of  food  or  drugs,  give  State 

ing  to  the  public  from  othcial  regulation  can  boards  of  health  power  to  exempt  certain  ar- 

thus  be  estimated.  tides  that  are  recognized  as  not  injurious  to 

As  a  result  of  the  strict  surveillance  of  the  health,  and  authorize  them  to  appoint  analysts 

health  authorities,  it  is  rare  for  the  inspectors  and  inspectors.     The  time  has  been  too  short 

to  find  sophisticated  milk  in  retail  stores.    The  to  test  fairly  the  operation  of  these  acts,  and 

pnblic,  also,  are  becoming  alive  to  the  quality  from  insufficiency  of  funds  they  have  not  ac- 

of  the  supply,  and  will  not  be  content  with  complished  all  the  results  that  might  have  been 

poor  milk.     No  fewer  than  fifty  small  dealers  expected.    Only  a  few  prosecutions  have  taken 

now  sell  pure  milk  at  but  little  above  cost  (five  place  under  them,  and  their  validity  has  not 

cents  a  quart  in  summer,  as  an  advertisement),  yet  been  tested  before  the  higher  courts.     The 

and  it  is  believed  that  many  others  will  do  so,  best  authorities  seem  to  agree  that  adulteration 

which  will  prove  a  great  boon  to  the  children  should  be  treated  chiefly  from  the  commercial, 

of  the  poor  in  the  hot  weather.  rather  than  from  the  sanitary  stand-point,  and 

Meat  inspection  in  markets  is  provided  for  that  so  far  as  possible  the  elaborate  machinery, 

in  most  large  cities;  but  there  is  not  sufficient  inevitable  delay,  and  cost  incident  upon  a  large 

surveillance  of  slaughter-houses  and  examina-  corps  of  inspectors  and  analysts,  should  be 

tion  of  cattle  before  or  immediately  after  kill-  saved.     Dr.  E.  R.  Squibb,  a  high  authority  on 

iog  to  prevent  the  sale  of  impure  and  diseased  the  subject,  remarks  that  the  chief  aim  of  all 

meat.  legislation  in  this  direction  should  be  to  deter 

Adulteration  of  food  has  only  recently  be-  persons  from  attempting  the  practice  of  adul- 

come  a  subject  of  popular  interest  and  legal  terati on,  rather  than  to  punish  ti i em  after  com- 

action  in  the  United  States,  though  it  has  been  mitting  the  act.     *^  The  motive  power  of  all 

diicassed  and  legislated  upon  in  other  conn-  adulteration  is  pecuniary  profit  or  gain,  and 

tries  for  a  long  time.    In  most  European  conn-  not  to  endanger  or  damage  health  at  all.    That 

tries,  laws  have  long  existed  to  control   the  adulterations  do  endanger  health,  is  a  mere  ac- 

manufacture  and  sale  of  food.    In  England,  cident.  ...  If  the  penalty  be  sufficient  and 

Iaw9  to  prevent  adulteration  were  passed  in  sufficiently  sure  to  make  the  risk  of  punish- 

1860  and  1872.     The  statute  now  in  force  was  ment  greater  than  the  profit  will  warrant,  the 

enacted  in  1875,  and  modified  in  1879.     The  design  to  adulterate  will  be  abandoned,  and 

laws  in  force  in  the  United  States  were  based  the  law  will  have  its  natural  and  wholesome 

open  these  recent  English  enactments.     In  success."    Simple  exposure  through  the  press 

Great  Britain,  public  analysts  appointed  by  of  persons  guilty  of  adulteration  is  the  most 

local  authorities  are  required  to  examine  a  cer-  potent  means  to  this  end,  as  has  been  found 

tain  number  of  samples  each  year,  for  a  stated  in  Canada,  where  greater  success  has  been 

lam.     If  these  are  found  to  be  adulterated,  achieved  in  checking  adulteration  than  any- 

complaint  is  made  to  a  magistrate,  and  the  where  else. 

offender  is  prosecuted.  Theappointtnentofan  In  Germany  a  bill  for  the  prevention  of 
analyst  is  obligatory  on  the  local  authorities,  adulteration,  based  on  the  English  enactments, 
bat  while  such  appointments  are  usually  made,  has  been  passed.  A  humorous  story  current 
in  many  instances  no  work  is  allotted,  owing  in  that  country  illustrates  the  extent  of  adol- 
to  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  work  or  to  the  teration  there.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  three 
penuriousness  of  the  authorities.  The  results  flies  feasted,  the  first  on  flour,  the  second  on 
obtained,  therefore,  are  not  wholly  satisfactory,  sugar,  and  the  third  on  fly-poison ;  and  the 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  last  was  the  only  one  that  survived ! 
other  of  the  older  States  have  long  had  laws  AFGAAmSTABT,  a  monarchy  in  central  Asia, 
relating  to  the  adulteration  of  food,  and  pro-  occupying  a  mountainous  country  between  the 
bibitiog  the  sale  of  unwholesome  meats  and  Oxus  and  Indus  valleys.  It  is  the  only  remain- 
provisions,  while  nearly  every  State  places  re-  ing  territory  separating  the  Russian  possessions 
itrictions  upon  the  weight  and  other  commer-  in  Asia  from  the  Indian  Empire.  The  ruler  is 
cial  qualities  of  flonr,  bacon,  lard,  salt,  etc.  In  Abdurrahman  Khan,  Ameer  of  Afghanistan, 
1879  a  prize  of  $1,000  was  offered  by  the  Na-  whose  residence  is  at  Cabul.  He  was  placed 
lional  Board  of  Trade  for  the  best,  essay  on  on  the  throne  under  the  protection  of  the 
food-adulteration,  and  for  the  best  form  of  a  British  Government,  after  the  conquest  of  the 
lair  prohibiting  the  same.  Such  a  law  was  country  in  the  Anglo- Afghan  war  of  1878-79, 
iratted,  and  finally  adopted  by  the  Legisla-  and  the  abdication  of  his  predecessor,  Yakub 
tores  of  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Massa-  Khan.  The  extent  and  population  of  Afghan- 
ehosettJi,  in  1881-'82.  A  modification  of  the  istan  can  not  be  determined  even  by  estimates, 
asme  law,  adapted  to  the  Territories  and  other  as  there  are  no  fixed  bonndaries,  and  many  of 
sections  of  the  conntry  under  the  charge  of  the  outlying  tribes,  which  have  at  some  time 
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been  subject  to  tbe  Ameer  of  Cabal,  are  now  only  wben  a  military  force  is  sent  to  occopy 

independent,  but  may  hereafter  be  compelled  the  country. 

to  acknowledge  allegiance  to  Abdurrahman ;  DIpkNwUle  History  of  tbe  i%1iiii  Qii6tl«B. — ^The 
while  others  are  constantly  revolting.  Even  chief  political  interest  attaching  to  Afgbanis- 
in  the  center  of  the  country,  among  the  tribes  tan  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  Great  Britain 
of  Afghan  blood,  the  Ameer  is  unable  to  exer-  is  striving  to  preserve  it  as  a  neutral  zone  be- 
cise  effective  authority.  The  social  system  is  tween  India  and  the  advancing  power  of  Rus- 
tribal  and  patriarchal,  and  civil  government  sia.  About  fifty  years  ago,  when  Russia  was 
exists  only  in  a  loose,  feudal  form.  The  Af-  established  on  the  north  shore  of  the  6ea  of 
ghan  tribes  inhabit  the  valleys  of  the  Cabul,  Aral,  and  first  turned  her  eyes  toward  Turkis- 
Uelmund,  and  Argandab  rivers,  a  mountainous  tan,  Great  Britain  felt  the  premonition  of  dan- 
region  lying  between  the  Bindu  Kush  and  ger,  and  sought  to  bring  the  central  Asian 
Kobi  Baba  ranges  on  the  northwest,  and  the  khanates  under  English  influence  and  protec- 
Soliman  Mountains  on  the  southeast.  The  rug-  tion,  so  as  to  establish  a  barrier  against  Russia 
ged  and  barren  country  in  tbe  southeastern  north  of  the  Oxus.  The  more  skillful  strategy 
corner  of  Afghanistan  is  sparsely  peopled  with  and  diplomacy  of  the  Russians  won  this  favor- 
wild  tribes  of  kindred  race.  The  Afghans  fol-  able  position,  and  gradually  transplanted  tiie 
low  pastoral  and  agricultural  pursuits,  but  war  power  and  influence  of  the  Muscovite  system, 
is  their  favorite  occupation.  The  tribes  into  which  ends  in  complete  political  absorption, 
which  they  are  divided  are  exceedingly  jealous  across  the  desert  steppes,  to  the  fei^ile  and 
of  one  another,  and  frequently  engage  in  inter-  populous  oases  of  central  Asia,  thus  acquiring 
necine  strife.  They  only  unite  for  the  con-  a  military  base  within  striking  distance  of 
quest  and  oppression  of  other  peoples.  The  Herat,  the  **Key  of  India.^'  Jn  1864,  when 
peaceful  races  inhabiting  tlie  northern  slope  the  Russians  occupied  Chinakend  and  threat- 
of  the  mountains  afforded  a  rich  field  for  con-  ened  Khokand,  Prince  Gortchakoff,  in  a  circu- 
(juest.  The  province  of  Herat  was  wrested  lar  to  the  powers,  indicated  a  line  between  the 
trom  the  Persians  in  1T58.  Only  the  threats  Aral  Sea  and  Issyk  Eul,  which  was  to  be  for- 
of  England  prevented  the  Shah  of  Persia  from  tified  and  would  mark  the  limit  of  Rassian 
regaining  possession  of  Herat  during  the  first  expansion.  The  reasons  that  he  gave  for  the 
Anglo-Afghan  war,  in  183B-'42,  and  again  in  extension  of  the  Russian  dominions  to  that 
1856.  The  inhabitants  of  this  province,  with  line — that  the  civilizing  mission  of  Russia  in 
the  exception  of  the  Saryk  Tartars,  and  those  Asia  required  that  the  people  who  had  been 
of  the  whole  western  side  of  Afghanistan,  as  converted  from  warlike  and  predatory  habits 
far  as  Ferrah,  are  of  pure  Iranian  origin.  They  should  be  defended,  in  the  pursuit  of  commerce 
have  degenerated  into  barbarism  to  a  large  ex-  and  agriculture,  from  the  depredations  of  the 
tent  under  the  Afghan  dominion ;  yet  in  many  tribes  that  were  still  addicted  to  plunder— 
of  the  tribes,  such  as  the  Tadjiks,  the  Timuris,  were  partly  the  cause  of  transgressing  the 
the  Kyzilbashes,  and  the  Parsivans,  are  still  frontier  which  it  was  then  thought  possible  to 
cultivated  the  habits  and  traditions  of  civiliza-  make  secure,  but  were  not  sufllicient  to  explain 
tion.  Though  identical  in  race  and  language  the  subjection  of  Bokhara  soon  afterward,  and 
with  the  Persians,  they  profess  the  Sunnite  theconquestof  Khiva  in  1873,  and  of  Khokand 
form  of  Mohammedanism,  and  therefore  are  in  1876.  Already  in  1866  England  contented 
but  little  attracted  toward  Persia.  They  would  herself  with  obtaining  Gortchakoff's  assurance 
embrace  any  alliance,  Iiowever,  and  hail  any  that  the  neutrality  of  Afghanistan  should  be 
protector,  so  that  they  might  be  delivered  respected,  and  with  taking  care  that  there 
from  the  galling  and  cruel  yoke  of  the  Af-  should  be  an  Afghanistan,  by  extending  liberal 
ghans.  subsidies  to  Shere  Ali,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
On  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Hindu  solidating  and  maintaining  his  rule.  Shere 
Rush,  the  fertile  valleys  that  lead  down  to  Ali^s  faithless  proceeding  in  entering  into  se- 
the  Oxus  are  peopled  by  diligent  agricultur-  cret  negotiations  with  Russia,  during  the  con- 
ists  and  peaceful  semi-nomads,  mostly  Uzbek  flict  over  the  San  Stefano  Treaty,  convinced 
Turcomans.  The  Afghan  power  first  pene-  the  Disraeli  Government  of  the  worthlessness 
trated  into  this  region  near  the  end  of  last  of  an  alliance  with  the  Ameer.  The  only  way 
century,  and  reached  the  left  bank  of  the  Oxus  to  guard  the  land-route  into  India,  they  con- 
about  fifty  years  ago.  The  Turcomans  had  eluded,  was  with  English  troops.  The  murder 
a  powerful  protector  against  the  tyranny  and  of  the  English  mission  at  Cabul  furnished  a 
rapacity  of  the  Afghans  in  the  Khan  of  Bo-  cause  for  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Afghan- 
khara,  until  the  power  of  the  latter  was  broken  istan.  They  prepared  to  establish  themselves 
by  Russia,  and  Shere  AH  was  enabled,  by  sub-  at  Candahar  ana  connect  it  with  India  by  a 
sidies  received  from  England,  firmly  to  estab-  military  railroad.  The  prodigious  cost  of  the 
lish  his  dominion  along  the  whole  bank  of  the  Afghan  campaign  in  blood  and  treasure,  and 
Oxus.  The  klianates  of  Maimene  and  And-  the  continual  sacrifices  and  dangers  involved 
khoi  were  never  thoroughly  subjugated,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  outposts  and  communi- 
rise  in  revolt  at  every  promising  opportunity,  cations  in  the  hostile  Afghan  country,  as  a  pro- 
In  the  extreme  east  the  provinces  of  Rochan  vision  against  the  remote  and  visionary  con- 
9nd  Ghignan  accept  the  sovereignty  of  Cabul  tingency  of  a  Ruasian  invasion  of  India,  ere- 
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ued  dissatiBfactioD  In  England  and  was  the 
chief  cause  of  the  downfull  of  the  Disraeli 
Cabinet. 

i%kHi  Prtrj  tt  tke  fiUstoM  HlibtiT.— The 
litberala  withdrew  the  British  troops  again  be- 
hind the  Bulan  and  Khf  ber  passes.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, in  censuring  tlie  Oriental  polioj  of  his 
predecessor,  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  Rna- 
Ha  would  be  welcome  to  extend  her  territorj 
to  the  Indian  frontier  as  tl  e  neighborhood  of 
ac  nlized  and  orderly  state  wouli  be  prefera 
bis  to  that  of  barbarona  tribes     Tbe  real  pol 


Bammer  of  19S4,  when  the  town  was  captured 
bj  I^hak  Khan.  When  the  first  sappl;  of 
money  and  arms  was  exhausted,  others  were 
sent  to  enable  Abdnrrahman  to  maintain  poa- 
sesaion  of  these  rebellions  nurtbern  prnvinues, 
and  finally,  in  1883,  the  British  agreed  to  pay 
tbeir  ally  a  subsidy  of  a  !ao  of  rupees  (nearly 
tSO.OOO)  a  month,  out  of  the  Indian  exchequer. 
When  the  Britiih  placed  Abdurrahman  in 
author  It  m  1880  thev  concluded  a  defensive 
alliance  with  bim  of  the  same  nature  as  tl  use 
that  formerly  existed  between  tt  em  and  Dost 


K]  of  the  British  Ooremment  was,  however, 
to  re-establish  and  strengthen  the  Aff^han  mili- 
tUT  power,  broken  up  by  the  English  conquest. 
AMorrnhman,  whom  tbey  set  np  as  Ameer, 
>u  not  selected  as  a  man  in  whose  fidelity 
the  English  could  confide  better  than  in  that 
of  Shere  AH  or  Yaknh  Khan,  but  as  a  monarch 
whom  the  Afghans  wonld  probably  accept. 
Trained  under  Russian  influence  in  Bokhara, 
be  bas  prored  a  shrewd,  wily,  and  resolute 
ruler.  After  establishing  him  in  power  at  Ca- 
bal and  providing  him  with  treasure  and  weap- 
iKU,  the  English  gave  no  sign  of  control,  bat 
l«tl  Abdurrahman  Khan  nnembarrassed  in  his 
difficult  task.  As  the  protege  of  the  English 
be  needed  alt  his  craft  and  energy  to  gain  the 
ill«iianc«  of  the  Afghan  tribes.  Thus  the 
ntiingated  peoples  in  the  north,  who  had 
lulled  the  overthrow  of  ghere  All's  military 
paver  as  the  deliverance  from  Afghan  tyran- 
iy,  were  brought  into  subjection  by  the  aid 
of  able  lieatensnts.  Herat  was  captnred  by 
*  ttrategic  stroke,  and  in  two  or  three  yesrs 
tfae  Ameer's  authority  was  restored  along  the 
Oios.    Uaimeae  was  not  rednced  until  the 


Uohammed  and  Shere  Alt.  The  Ameer  agreed 
to  follow  nnreeervedly  the  advice  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government  in  regard  to  his  foreign  rela- 
tions. The  British  Government  engaged  to 
aid  in  repelling  nnprovoked  aggression  on  his 
dominions  if  any  foreign  power  attempted  to 
interfwe  in  Afghanistan. 

The  reversal  of  Disraeli's  plan  of  gaining 
possession  of  tbe  line  of  advance  from  Herat, 
and  asserting  an  effectual  authority  over  the 
turbulent  Af);hans,  is  still  condemned  by  the 
Tories  in  England,  and  never  has  mot  the  ap- 
proval of  eminent  military  and  Anglo-Indian 
authorities.  In  returning  to  the  former  policy 
of  non-interference,  conpled  with  liberal  sub- 
sidies, in  order  to  produce  "n  strong,  united, 
and  friendly  Afghanistan,"  Gladstone  reasons 
that  the  Afjiihans  are  so  jealous,  fierce,  and  for- 
m'dai'le  a  people  that  no  army  wonld  be  al- 
lowed to  advance  peaceably  through  their 
country,  or  conld  spare  the  force  necessary  to 
maintain  a  line  of  transport  against  their  at- 
tacks. A  Russian  advance  upon  India  through 
Afghanistan  has  been  the  bugbear  of  the  Eng- 
lish for  fifty  years.    An  actual  struggle  between 
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the  two  powers  for  the  possession  of  India  triot  comprises  Qaetta,  Sihi,  Pisbin,  and  Thall- 

is  not  now  considered  possible.    Prince  Bis-  Ohotiali. 

marck  illustrates  its  absurdity  by  the  meta-        AngltHRiUBian  A%1iiii  Frontier  CoHnnlssloi.— Af- 
phor  of  a  battle  between  a  wolf  and  a  fish,  ter  the  Russian  annexation  of  Merv,  the  court 
meaning  that  Indians  outlets  and  points  of  de-  of  St.  James  entered  into  correspondence  with 
fense  are  all  by  sea,  and  therefore  beyond  the  the  St.  Petersburg  authorities  with  reference 
reach  of  a  land  power  like  Russia.    Moreover,  to  obtaining  a  technical  understanding  of  the 
against  Russia  Great  Britain  could  count  on  a  Afghan  boundaries,  which  were  guaranteed  bj 
larger  measure  of  loyalty  in  India  than  they  treaty  against  Russian  encroachments.    After 
can  ordinarily  attract,  and  also  upon  the  effect-  a  protracted  discussion  the  British  GovernmeDt 
ive  support  ot*  Europe.     But  a  "diversion  "  in  agreed  in  the  summer  of  1884  to  a  basis  of  de- 
India,  in  the  event  of  Russian  complications  limitation,  which  recognized  the  latest  Russian 
or  hostilities  with  Great  Britain,  was  actually  acquisitions,  and  accepted  the  proposition  of 
undertaken  in  the  diplomatic  contest  follow-  the  Russian  Government  to  appoint  a  mixed 
ing  the  Russo-Turkish  War,  and  is  felt  on  both  commission  for  the  demarkation  of  the  north- 
sides  to  be  an  important  strategic  factor  and  a  em  frontier  of  Afghanistan.    The  general  terms 
telling  diplomatic  weapon.    Because  the  Eng-  of  the  agreement  were,  that  the  river  Oxqs 
lish  have  been  able  neither  to  cow  nor  to  con-  should  form  the  boundary  between  eastern  Af- 
ciliate  tlie  Afghans,  they  do  not  suppose  that  ghanistan  and  Bokhara,  and  that  where  the 
the  Russians  would    find    them    intractable,  line  leaves  the  river  at  Khoja  Saleh  it  should 
The  dangers  of  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  proceed  south  and  west,  taking  a  circular  course 
Northern  Colossus  to  the  English  rule  in  India  along  the  margin  of  the  desert,  and  terminat- 
are  appreciated  even  by  the  Liberals.     How-  ing  on  the  Heri  Rud  river  at  Phuli  Khatum. 
ever  well  disposed,  the  Russians  would  suggest        In  carrying  out  this  plan,  the  English  were 
hopes,  particularly  among  the  Mohammedans  of  embarrassed  by  atinoying  difficulties  at  the 
the  northwest,  of  deliverance  from  the  British  start,  owing  to  their  peculiar  relations  with 
Raj;  and  with  disaffection  rife  throughout  In-  their  subsidized  allies.    It  was  found  imprac- 
dia,  as  at  present,  the  difficulties  of  govern-  ticable  to  convoy  their  commissioners  through 
ment,  at  least  by  present  methods,  would  be  Afghanistan  with  a  large  British  military  force, 
greatly  enhanced.    For  this  reason  the  British  although  they  expected  to  meet  their  c<tlleagues 
Government  still  aims  to  preserve  the  integ-  attended  by  a  guard  sufficient  not  only  to  pre- 
rity  and  power  of  Afghanistan  as  a  buffer  be-  vent  attack,  but  to  inspire  the  native  popula- 
tween  the  two  empires.     The  recent  advances  tion   with   respect  for  the  military  power  of 
of  Russia  in  the  direction  of  Herat  have  stirred  England.  The  Ameer  was  then  asked  to  provide 
the  English  Cabinet  from  their  repose.  them  with  an  Afghan  guard ;  but  this  he  re- 
Fresh    Rvssiaii    innexatfoiis. — In    1883    Merv  fused  to  do.    They  next  appealed  to  him  to 
made  its  submission  to  the  Czar.     In  the  spring  guarantee  the  safety   of  the  expedition.    He 
of  1884  a  Russian  force  occupied  and  fortified  represented  himself  as  unable  to  promise  se- 
the  old  strategic  point  of  Sarakhs  on  the  Heri  curity  from  the  attacks  of  the  Durani  Afghans 
Rud  River,  within  110  miles  of  Herat.     About  of  Zamiudawar,  if  they  took  the  direct  Can- 
the  same  time  the  Saryk  Tartars,  who  possess  dahar-Girishk-Herat  route.  They  were  obliged 
the  stronghold  of  Penideh,  still  nearer  Herat,  therefore  to  creep  around  the  edge  of  Afghan- 
and  within  its  natunJ  line  of  defens^e,  were  istan  by  the  circuitous  Mushki  route  through 
taken  under  the  protection  of  the  White  Czar  the  desert  to  the  Helmund.    The  Anglo-Indian 
by  Prince  Dondoukoff'-Korsakoff  at  Askabad,  Commission  was  not  ready  to  start  from  Quetta 
April  20th  (see  Russia).     These  annexations  before  September.     The  head  of  the  conimis- 
bring  Russia  to  the  confines  of  the  territory  de-  sion  is  Sir  Peter  Luinsden.     The  Indian  con- 
fined in  the  convention  of  1873  between  Great  tingent  was  attended  by  a  picked   guard  of 
Britain  and  Russia  as  belonging  to  Afghanistan,  native  Indian  troops,  consisting  of  200  cavalry 
In  this  the  districts  of  Akcha,  Sir-i-Piil,  Mai-  and  250  infantry,  with  armed  followers  enough 
mene,  Shibergan,  and  Andkoi  are  declared  to  to  make  a  total  force  of  1,200  or  1,300.    The 
be  Afghan,  though  no  topographical  features  party  numbered  eighteen  officers  and  civilians, 
are  indicated  as  marking  the  frontier  line.  The   commanding  officer  was  Lieut.-Col.  J. 

British  Actloii* — This  latest  advance  of  Russia  West  Ridgeway. 
roused  the  British  Government  to  unwonted        The  QietU   Hallway. — The  British  Govern- 

activity.    First,  an  armed  exploring  expedition  ment,  in  the  spring  of  1884,  authorized  the 

under  Col.  Stewart  was  sent  into  Baluchistan,  immediate  extension  to  Quetta  of  the  strate- 

in  order  to  assert  more  effectually  British  au-  gic  railroad,  built  during  the  Afghan  war,  in 

thority  in  that  country.     The  administration  the  direction  of  the  Bolan  Pass,  as  far  as  Sibi. 

of  the  district  of  Quetta,  which  formed  part  of  It  was  the  intention  to  cafry  the  road  through 

the  dominions  of  the  Khan  of  Kelat,  was  as-  as  soon  as  it  could  be  built,  to  Candahar,  when, 

sumed  by  the   Indian  Government.     It   was  on  the  accession  of  the  Liberals,  the  works 

decided  to  continue  the  military  railway  from  were  stopped  at   Rindli,  twenty  miles  from 

Sibi   to  Quetta.     Sir  Robert  Sandeman   was  Sibi.   The  Harnai  Pass  was  subsequently  chosen 

placed  in  charge  of  the  government,  with  his  in  preference  to  the  Bolan  Pass,  as  the  route 

residence  at  Quetta.     His  administrative  dis-  of  the  projected  railroad.     When  the  Sibi- 
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Qaetta  continaation  was  determined  upon,  an 
immense  number  of  laborers  were  set  at  work 
in  the  Harnai  Yallej,  with  the  intention  of  fin> 
iahing  it  in  one  season. 

Zk«k  ¥alley  Eipedittoi. — On  the  pretext  of 
guarding  the  railroad  works  and  assisting  in 
the  construction,  a  large  military  force  was 
massed  upon  the  Afghan  border.  The  real 
object  was  probably  to  impress  the  Afghans 
with  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  and  thus  in- 
sore  the  safety  of  the  frontier  commission,  or, 
in  case  of  Afghan  treachery,  to  anticipate  any 
action  of  Russia,  and  march  at  once  into  Af- 
ghanistan. The  raids  of  a  robber  chief  on  the 
rulroad  works  gave  occasion  for  a  further  dis- 
play of  military  power.  After  the  departure 
of  the  boundary  commission,  a  column  of  about 
six  thousand  choice  Indian  and  European 
troops,  under  Brig. -Gen.  Tanner,  advanced 
into  southern  Afghanistan  to  chastise  the  ma- 
rauders. The  chief  offender  was  Shah  Jehan, 
head  of  the  Sarun  tribe  of  Kakar  Pathans,  in- 
habiting the  Zhob  Valley,  a  fertile  mountain 
district,  about  one  hundred  miles  long  and 
twenty  broad.  There  are  seven  Eakar  tribes, 
all  claiming  descent  from  the  family  of  Saul, 
the  Jewish  king.  Their  facial  type  is  clearly 
Semitic.  The  Saruns,  under  their  arrogant 
chief,  who  boasts  the  proud  title  of  King  of 
the  World,  are  at  war  with  all  their  neighbors, 
and  have  repeatedly  provoked  and  detied  the 
English.  The  punitive  expedition  set  out  about 
the  beginning  of  October.  Sir  Robert  Sande- 
man  accompanied  it  as  the  political  representa- 
tive of  the  British  power.  Shah  Jehan  sent  a 
message  offering  his  submission,  but  it  was  only 
a  ruse  to  gain  time ;  for  Sir  R.  Sandeman^s 
messenger  bringing  the  required  assurances  was 
insnlted  and  barely  escaped  with  his  life.  The 
tribes  of  the  Bori  Valley,  after  offering  resist- 
ance, surrendered.  The  Hemzedai  Kakars  made 
friends  with  the  invaders,  but  the  Muskheyls 
and  Kiligais,  after  sending  conciliatory  mes- 
sages, refused  to  make  terms.  When  the  col- 
umn entered  the  Zhob  Valley,  Shah  Jehan  re- 
tired to  a  strong  position,  two  days*  march  from 
Akhtarzai,  prepared  to  resist  the  British  troops 
with  a  few  hundred  of  his  stanchest  followers. 

The  watch-towers  and  towers  of  refuge  form 
a  peculiar  feature  of  the  landscapes  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Persia  and  Afghanistan.  These  were 
bnilt  as  a  defense  against  the  raids  of  the  Tur- 
komans, who  until  recently  were  in  the  habit 
of  sweeping  down  suddenly  upon  people  at 
work  in  the  fields,  and  carrying  them  off  for 
slaves.  One  of  the  strongest  is  Lasgird,  shown 
in  the  engraving.  It  is  a  fortress,  about  two 
hundred  yards  in  diameter,  with  very  thick 
walls,  mainly  of  earth.  It  has  vaults  of  brick- 
work, and  over  them  are  brick  stables  and 
dwellings,  with  balconies  made  of  stumps  of 
trees  overlaid  with  branches  and  floored  with 
dry  mud.  There  were  strong  stone  doors  and 
other  means  of  protection.  The  pyramidal 
stmctnre  at  the  left  of  the  picture  is  the  vil- 
lage welL 


ALABAHi.  State  G^TcniBeiit.— The  following 
were  the  State  ofiicers  during  the  year :  Gov- 
ernor, Edward  A.  O'Neal,  Democrat;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Ellis  Phelan ;  Treasurer,  Freder- 
ick H.  Smith ;  Auditor,  Jesse  M.  Carmichael ; 
Attorney-General,  Henry  C.  Tompkins;  Su- 
perintendent of  Education,.  Henry  0.  Arm- 
strong. Judiciary,  Supreme  Court — Chief-Jus- 
tice, Robert  C.  Brickell ;  Associate  Justices, 
George  W.  Stone  and  H.  M.  Somerville. 

Coal  and  Iron* — In  1872  Alabama  rained  only 
10,000  tons  of  coal.  In  1879  this  had  increased 
to  290,000  tons.  In  1880  about  400,000  tons 
were  mined,  and  in  1884  it  was  estimated  that 
the  output  would  reach  1,000,000  tons.  The 
demand  is  constantly  ahead  of  the  supply. 

The  markets  of  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  and 
Texas  are  using  Alabama  coal,  and  its  use  is 
steadily  increasing  at  all  of  the  Gulf  ports ;  and 
in  the  interior  of  the  cotton  States,  in  the  small 
towns  and  on  the  plantations,  where  wood  has 
been  the  sole  fuel,  coal  is  now  sold  at  low 
prices.  In  Alabama  there  are  seven  distinct 
kinds  of  coal,  all  bituminous.  Alabama  has 
cannel-coal  within  its  borders ;  large  free-burn- 
ing lump-coal;  coking  and  gas  coals  in  abun- 
dance ;  and  coals  that  for  steam  purposes  are 
equal  to  the  celebrated  Cumberland,  or  to  the 
best  Scotch  coals. 

The  product  of  iron  and  steel  in  Alabama  in 
1870  amounted  to  7,060  tons ;  in  1880,  to  62,- 
986  tons;  and  in  1883,  to  125,000  tons. 

LuBber. — In  1880  it  was  estimated  that  there 
were  15,000,000,000  feet  of  long-leaf  pine  tim- 
ber standing  in  Alabama.  The  lumber  indus- 
try in  the  section  of  the  pine  belt  west  of  the 
Escambia  river  shows  a  healthy  and  steady 
increase  during  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years, 
which  is  strikingly  manifest  in  reference  to 
the  export  of  hewn  square  timber,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  exhibit  of  the  production  from 
the  year  1880  to  the  close  of  the  present  busi- 
ness year : 


liBIBbcr. 

Sawn  timbcr. 

HflWB  timber. 

laso 

Board  mmaurc. 
16,572,229 
18,168,8S0 
82,286,131 
26,7e>8,000 

Cubic  A>«t. 
2-28,076 
871.910 
886,512 
484^93 

Cubic  IbeU 
»K989 

1881 

1,3«4.900 
1<S88,087 

1882 

1838 

1,164,700 

Of  shingles,  mostly  cypress,  an  average  of 
8,500,000  are  produced  every  year.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  timber  from  the  western 
confines  of  the  pine  region  in  this  State  finds 
its  way  by  the  Esquatawba  river  to  the  mills 
at  Pascagonla.  Shipments  of  square  timber 
from  the  upper  part  of  this  district  are  made 
northward  by  the  railroads.  Its  whole  produc- 
tion in  lumber  and  timber  does  not  fall  short 
of  60,000,000  feet,  board  measure.  The  for- 
ests fronting  Mobile  bay  have  in  a  great  meas- 
ure been  destroyed  by  the  production  of  naval 
stores.  Not  less  than  600,000  acres  of  fine 
timber-lands  have  been  given  over  to  destruc- 
tion by  the  methods  followed  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  that  industry  during  the  twenty-five 
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years  prerions  to  1 880,  in  the  counties  of  Mo-  Number  of  pnpUs  enrolled  in  wWtoachoota i^m 

v*i  J  r>  ij     •  J]  ^1^  ^      «.!  ^  Number  ofpapUs  enrolled  in  colored  schools  .  60,401 

bile  and  Baldwin,  and  more  recently  on  the  *^  *^  _I 

lands  of  the  pine  belt  contignons  to  the  Mobile         Tot«i «a,5iB 

and  Ohio  Railroad.    An  eqaal  area  will  be  ATenge  daily  attendance  in  white  schools n^ 

subjected  to  the  same  devastation  within  the  Arerago  daUy  attendance  in  colored  schools Mtitf 

next  five  or  six  years.  Total i«7,oi« 

The  belt    of  long-leaf  pine    traversing    the  Total  number  of  teachers  employed 4,nT 

center  of  Alabama  from   its  eastern  limits  to  Aversgemonthly  pay  of  teachers  in  white  schools...  |MW 

«»».  ;4.fl   ■».^«4^^_«   K^.^rv^a   ^'^t-r^T^A^  ^-^r^w.  RK{\  rv  Avcrage  mouthly  psy  of  tcachers  lu  colorcd  scbools. .    22  10 

near  its  western  borders,  extends  over  550  or  Average  duratioh  bf  white  schools,  m  days ei  -2 

600  square  miles.   By  numerous  measurements  Average  duration  of  colored  schools,  in  days G»-s 

it  was  ascertained  to  average  fully  5,000  feet  Amount  expended  in  isss $44S,497  fio 

to  the  acre.    The  amount  of  timber  standine  ^<>^* expended ini882 m.m» 

has  been  estimated  at  1,750,000,000  feet,  board         increase $44,6»5M 

measure.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  In  schools,  1 SSS 800^9 

The  lumber  business  is  most  actively  carried  Number  of  pupils  enroUed  in  schools,  1882 mm 

on  along  the  North  and  South  division  of  the         increase 28,085 

Loni3vUle  and  NashvUle  Railroad  in  Chilton        ^he  public  schools  of  the  cities  of  Birming- 

and  Autauga  counties.    Eighteen  million  feet,  t,„^    t'„*«„i«    Tj.,«*o„ni«    xr««f„^,««»».  «J?*i 

board  measure,  were  shipped  in  1880  from  the  ^T'  ^ufaula,   Huntsville    Montgomery,  and 

.,,     '"^<«'"»^»  »TV3*«  ou  yy^sA   j^  X  v,v/   .wt«  «» «  Selma  are  mainly  supported  by  local  appropn- 

mills  of  one  company  to  Northern  markets ;  . .  rp,     normal  schools  are  at  Florence, 

and  50,000,000  feet  can  be  taken  as  the  an-  ?;    ?      i^®  "^fj^^  ^S?T         a^^'ojence, 

«*v*  t/v,v/v/v/,vvw  *«««  ^«     »/«  "^-^^    »«  ^^  »  Marion,  Huntsville,  and  Tuskegee.    The  Legis- 

nual  average  product  of  the  mills  along  the  j^tnre  at  its  late  session  established  two  addi- 

above-named  railroad  line.    To  these  must  be  ♦•  ^„i  ^«^„  #^.  4.^^  «^„««+;««  ^*  «,v.;4...  ^^»^u^^ 

added  the  24,000,000  feet  produced  by  the  mills  *^??.^  ^"^^  ^""^  *^®  education  of  white  te^chen, 

,        . v;  ^»^"^»Y^^  ^^^  r  y^^  ,"*  "^  ^  .,      v^  with  an  annual  appropriation  to  each  of  $2,500. 

along  the  Selma,  Rome,  and  Dalton  Railroad,  q        - .,        .   ^^K    ^.  j-cksonville  the  other 

bringing  the  annual  products  of  this  interior  ^  "lIvL^^^     The  Leds^^^^^^^^ 

timber  belt  to  92,000,000  feet.  In  view  of  these  ?i^„  l?^J?^'   ,.11^®  i^!P^^  tr.iw.!frf«f1^ 

fflptR.  and  the   estimated  Amount  of  thnher  sion,  having  increased  the  annual  appropriation 

tact^  ana  tne   estimated  amount  or  timber  ^     ^^    support  of  the  public  schools  $100,000, 

standing  Its  timber  supplies  will  be  exhausted  the  total  fund  for  the  year  1888-'84  isestimated 
m  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  from  1880.      ,  ^^.^  q^q  '' 

tached  patdi  in  Waller  county  bear  a  timber  ^^^  o^SfolorngSkS  "'  '"""'  "' 
growth  equal  to  any  in  the  State,  which  has  ^ 

been  estimated  to  add  another  1,080,000,000  „/°^S,<?7«"°^j»  ^^^^^'^^r  ^'^^^' |P''f??'^^'7,^^ 
^^«f  frv  if  a  ^.vik^,.  «r/»onh  State,  Ellis  Phelan :  Sute  Treasurer,  Fred  H.  Smith ; 
feet  to  It-S  timber  wealth.  Auditor,  M.  C.BuVke;  Attorn ey-6eneral,  Thomai 
CotUm-Factoria. — On  June  1,  1880,  Alabama  n.  McClellan ;  Superintendent  of  Education,  Solo- 
had  55,072  spindles  and  1,060  looms  in  opera-  mon  Palmer. 

tion ;  on  Jan.  1, 1884. 82,067  spindles  and  1,6U       ^h^  j,Ut£oTm  adopted  contained  the  f  oUow- 

looms.  '     ,     '^ 

Edncaflon.— The  latest  report  of  the  Superin-  *^^*  .^u    *       ^     r»,i    ^^^    *.v 

«««^An«  rvf  ir^»^««;^»  ^»«.r.a  ♦!,«  «,v««  ^Cifn^        Tcu  ycaTS  affo,  "With  8  tax  nitc  of  7*  mills,  thore wsfl 

tendent  of  Education  covers  the  year  ending  product  only  a^out  $800,000  of  revenue,  and  the  ex- 

Bept,    80,    1888.     Ihe  amount  of   the   public  penses  of  government  were  about  $1,500,000;  while 

school  fund  for  the  year  was  $418,006.22,  of  now,  with  a  rate  of  61  mills,  we  have  raised  and 

which  $136,788.12  consisted  of  the  poll-tax  col-  expended  for  the  past  year  about  $1,100,000,  and 

lected  and  retained  in  the  counties,  $180,000  }^°/if  "**  ^  ^'t  f  ^^^^^^^f  "f  ,?l^e  la'^e  amount 

.,  1  1     •  1  A*  •  7*  J  lost  by  the  late  State  Treasurer's  default,  there  IS  now 

was  the  annual  legislative  appropriation,  and  j^  the  Treasury  a  larger  amount,  over  aid  above  lia- 

the  balance  consisted  of  the  income  of  invest-  bilities,  than  at  any  previous  time  in  the  State's  hiA- 

ments  and  unexpended  balances.    Of  the  total,  torv. 

$263,652.47  was  apportioned  to  citiesand  conn-  ,^,The  management  of  the  State  convicts,  a  mosttrou- 

♦;«-      Tv.rx  -,v^,v«.,Ju«-«-  ;!».;»»  ♦K^.  «rv«.  .„rv.^  blesomc  aud  difficult  matter  theoretically  and  practi- 

ties.     The  expenditures  durmg  the  year  were  ^^^^  ^^ough  new  and  imperfect  in  some  respects,  is 

as  loilow :  approaching  a  solution  in  a  manner  consonant  with 

Amount  paid  to  teachers  of  white  schools $252,789  fiS  the  humane  ideas  of  the  af^o :  at  the  same  time  that 

Amonnt  paid  to  teachers  of  colored  scboolB 167,897  97  justice  is  done  to  the  guilty,  the  State's  financial  in- 

Amoimt  of  salaries  of  county  and  city  superin-  terest  guarded,  and  the  health  and  comfort  of  convicts 

A»^2,^%■.i;n•.™.i•i=•b<;,;l.•.:;:.•:;:;::;;::•;  ikZ  S  being  now  o»refuiiy  protected. 

Amount  of  contingent  expenses 681 18        The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held 

ijyjtij $448^«7~30  ^  Montgomery  on  the  15th  of  April.    Dele- 
gates to  the  Republican  National  Convention 
,     The  foregoing  statement  of  expenditures  in-  to  be  held  in  Chicago  were  chosen,  and  presi- 
oludes  $31,671.66,  derived  from  local  sources  dential  electors  were  nominated.     The  plat- 
in  Mobile  county  and  city.  form  contained  the  following: 

SUM  MART  OF  STATISTICS  ^®  demand  in  the  interest  of  home  labor  and  Uie 

Number  of  children  enumerated,  white. . . . '. 235,048  ^*r!^Pr«n*/!,{Ji!  ^il^^L'^l^^^n.  %1^^' 

Number  of  children  enumerated,  colored 178,868  ^^^^i  ^o*"'  a°^  ^"J^r  mmerals,  as  well  as  for  the  en- 

.  couragement  of  all  our  now  growing  and  progressive 

Total 408,901  industries,  and  to  afford  the  farmer  a  market  at  his 
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door  for  an  his  prodaeto,  that  eustoms  duties,  laid  for  place  of  the  gallows  and   whipping-post  for 

thcproperexpenaesof  the  national  Government,  shall  many  oflfenses.     But  its  homane  purpose  was 

Wisinbutod  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  and  neglected.     Convicts,  left  to  the  unre- 

foatennir  of  all  these  great  interests,  and  to  the  end  °^"  .    u^iv^uvtm.     v/v/«  » tv^o,    *^  v   «v   v  « 

that  we  may  continue  to  pay  our  labor,  as  now,  more  strained  control  of  lessees  and  contractors,  were 

thaa  double  the  prices  paid  in  England  and  other  for-  overworked,  insufficiently  fed,  badly  clothed. 

ago  countries.  and  beaten  with  stripes.    They  sickened  ana 

"We  denounce  the  present  convict  system  of  Ala-  ^^q^  ^^  great  numbers.     In  one  year  the  death- 

bama,  mauzarated  by  a  Democratic  admmistration,  as  _„«.^  „  °  4„^  k«T./i«/*/i  ^t>a   fi^f^-  ir,  fV>a  fV.r^r. 

M^lra^e  on  humanity,  a  disgrace  to  any  civiliied  rate  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  m  the  thou- 

State,  as  demdinjf  to  honest  labor,  as  tendmff  to  ro-  sand.      Ihe  pnson  was  maintained  from  the 

dutiethe  Uboring-classes  to  a  competition  with  peni-  first  at  heavy  cost.     Until  1878  it  was  an  ex- 

tentiary  oonvicti,  and  as  tending  to  impede  inunigra-  pense  to  the  State  every  year.     Since  1878  it 

tkmto  our  great  State.  ^^  yielded  a  net  profit,  increasing  from  year 

The  election  on  the  4th  of  August  resulted  to  year.    In  1883  it  paid  into  the  treasury  a 

in  the  choice  of  Democratic  State  officers  and  net  sum  of  $19,198.80,  and  in  1884  of  $17,197.- 

a  Democratic  Legislature,  substantially  without  78;  exclusive,  in  both  years,  of  payments  to 

opposition.    On  the  4th  of  November  Demo-  officers  and  inspectors  from  the  treasury.  Since 

eratic  Congressmen  and  presidential  electors  Sept.  80,  1884,  an  additional  payment  into  the 

w«^  chosen  by  large  majorities.  treasury  has  been  made  of  $15,890.01.     Until 

Rttiiecs. — ^During  the  past  two  years  unusual  within  a  few  years,  little  effort  appears  to  have 

eforts  have  been  made  toward  the  collection  been  made  to  secure  to  convicts  the  humane 

of  the  various  items  of  revenue.     Of  taxes  due  treatment  prescribed  by  law,  and  until  1882  no 

on  former  years,  there  was  collected  in  the  report  of  any  officer  of  the  penitentiary  told  of 

jear  ending  Sept  30,  1883,  $33,180.77,  and  in  the  constant  and  utter  disregard  of  all  legal 

the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1884,  $28,390.84,  regulations  for  their  benefit  and  protection. 

while  the  aggregate  of  balances  against  tax-  The  reports  of  the  warden  and  the  inspectors 

collectors  at  the  latter  date  was  only  $25,039.-  two  years  ago  disclosed  a  condition  of  afifairs 

33,  Dearly  all  of  which  is  in  suit.    In  the  two  so  deplorable  that  the  Legislature  at  once  un- 

jeara,  the  total  receipts  at  the  treasury,  from  dertook  to  correct  and  mitigate  it  by  the  act 

the  owDers  of  the  Alabama  and  Chattanooga  of  Feb.  22,  1883,  the  result  of  which  has  been 

Railroad  lands,  from  the  sureties  and  the  es-  an  improvement  in  the  treatment  and  oondi- 

tate  of  the  Iat«  treasurer,  and  from  back  taxes,  tion  of  the  convicts,  while  the  profits  from 

were  $114,910.59.    The  balance  in  the  treasury  their  labor  have  increased.    There  were  in  the 

to  the  credit  of  the  general  fund  on  Sept.  80,  penitentiary,  Sept.  30,  1884,  527  convicts,  of 

18S4,  was  $134,518.38.    The  receipts  from  all  whom  349  were  at  Pratt  Mines,  63  at  the  quar- 

soorces  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  ries  at  Blount  Springs,  and  86  on  Williams^s 

fijcal  year  (to  Dec.  31,  1884)  may  reach  $150,-  plantations." 

000.    The  current  expenses  of  the  government        Edvcitlon. — In  the  fifty-one  counties  from 

for  this  period,  including  the  cost  of  the  cur-  which  reports  have  been  made,  a  greater  nnm- 

re&t  legislative  session,  are  not  over-estimated  her  of  schools  have  been  taught  for  longer  time 

at  tlSO,000 ;  and  the  January  (1885)  interest  and  by  better  teachers  than  heretofore.    The 

OD  the  bonded  debt,  to  be  provided  and  set  superintendent  makes  a  number  of  recommen- 

apartby  December  dlst,  is  $160,200.  The  act  of  dations,  the  more  important  of  which  are :  1. 

Feb.  23, 1883,  "  to  levy  and  collect  taxes  for  That  counties,  cities,  townships,  and  separate 

the  ase  of  this  State  and  the  counties  thereof,"  school  districts  be  authorized,  by  a  vote  of  the 

which  reduced  the  rate  of  taxation  from  sixty-  qualified  electors,  to  levy  and  collect  a  school- 

Uto  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  to  fifty-five  tax;  2.  That  the  salaries  of  county  superin- 

oeDta,  was  declared  void  by  the  Supreme  Court,  tendents  be  increased;  8.  That  all  money  for 

becaase  of  an  error  in  its  enroUment.     Last  the  schools,  except  the  poll-tax,  be  paid  from 

year,  when  the  act  would  have  been  in  force,  the  State  treasury,  and  none  by  collectors  upon 

the  total  receipts  at  the  treasury  from  taxes  on  the  Auditor^s  warrants ;  4.  That  section  983  of 

property  (including  payments  made  by  collect-  the  code  be  so  amended  as  to  authorize  the  sale 

ors  on  school  warrants)  were  $925,385.42.   At  of  sixteenth-section  lands  for  cash ;  and,  5. 

fiftj-five  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  the  re-  That  appropriations  for  certain  normal  schools 

»ipt«,  on  the  same  assessments,  would  have  be  increased. 

been  $783,018.11.    The  difference,  $142,367.-        Agrienltire.  — •  The  Agricultural  Department 

31,  is  greater  than  the  treasury  balance  at  the  went  into  operation  on  Sept.  1,  1883,  under 

dm  of  the  year  by  $7,948.93.    Every  effort  the  direction  of  E.  C.  Betts,  of  Madison  Coun- 

tofind  the  defaulting  and  fugitive  State  Treas-  ty,  who  had  been  appointed  commissioner, 
orer,  Isaac  H.  Vincent,  has  failed.    The  State        HosptttI  for  the  fauiuw. — The  enlargement  of 

will  realize  from  his  property  and  sureties  but  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  for  which  $100,- 

a  snail  percentage  of  its  loss.  000  was  appropriated  Feb.  26,  1881,  has  been 

Ike  PmilMtlarf.^^ays  the  Governor:  ^*The  completed  in  the  addition  of  two  wings,  each 

p^itentiary  was  intended  for  a  penal  and  re-  three  stories  bigh.    The  entire  building  is  of 

ibrmatory  prison.    The  welfare  of  the  convict  brick,  and  as  nearly  fire-proof  as  possible.    It 

was  considered  in  connection  with  the  proteo-  is  lighted  by  gas  made  on  the  premises  and  is 

tba  of  society  by  his  punishment.    It  took  the  heated  by  steam.    It  is  abundantly  supplied 
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with  hot  and  cold  water,  and  is  fitted  with  snhject  to  the  sapervision  of  the  distri 

baths  and  closets  of  the  most  improved  kind,  and  the  powers  of  notaries  public.     ' 

The  steam-pressed  brick  of  the  new  wing  were  shal  appoints  four  depaties  for    th' 

made  in  the  yards  of  the  hospital ;  and  the  named  localities  respectively,  who  are 

bedsteads,  tables,  seats,  and  other  furniture  constables.    The  general  laws  of  O 

needed,  were  manufactured  in  its  own  shops,  force  at  the  passage  of  the  act  are  de 

The  hospital  now  has  accommodation  for  750  be  the  law  of  the  district,  so  far  as  1 

patients.    Since  Sept.  80,  1882,  455  patients  may  be  applicable  and  not  in  conf 

have  been  admitted  and  242  have  been  dis-  this  act  or  the  laws  of  the  Unitec 

charged.    On  Sept.  80,  1884,  the  number  of  Alaska  is  created  a  land  district,  Sit! 

patients  was  630,  of  whom  589  were  white  and  the  land-office,  and  the  commissioner 

91  were  colored.     Of  the  aggregate,  589  were  there  ex-offieio  register  thereof.    Th< 

indigent,  and  41  were  paying  patients.    In  the  mentioned  officers,  except  deputy -c 

year  ending  Sept.  80,  1883,  the  hospital  re-  are  appointed  by  the  President,  with 

ceived  from  the  State  $71,344,  and  in  the  year  vice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  fo 

ending  September  30th  last,  $78,789.75.  The  Governor  and  judge  receive  an  an 

Deaf  and  Domk  and  Blind  Asylum. — In  the  In-  ary  each  of  $8,000 ;  the  attorney,  man 

stitution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  clerk,  of  $2,500.    J.  H.  Kinkead  has 

at  Talladega,   106  pupils  have  been  enrolled,  pointed  Governor, 
and  the  average  attendance  has  been  83.     Of       The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  re< 

the  whole  number  enrolled,  72  are  deaf-mutes,  make  needful  and  proper  provision 

and  34  are  blind.    The  cost  of  maintenance,  education  of  the  children  of  schoo! 

for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1884,  was  $16,-  Alaska,  without  reference  to  race,  u 

269.54;  or,  $203.36  for  each  pupil.  manent  provision  shall  be  made  ther 

Snpreme  Court — On  October  25th,  Chief-Jus-  $25,000  is  appropriated  by  the  act 

tice  Brickell  resigned,  and  the  Governor  ap-  purpose.    Other  acts  of  1884  appropr 

Eointed  Associate  Justice  Stone  in  his  place,  following  sums:  For  the  support  an 
^avid  Clopton  was  appointed  Associate  Jus-  tion  of  Indian  children  at  industrial 
tice.  $15,000;  for  expenses  of  government, 
November  ElectiOD. — The  result  of  the  Novem-  for  compiling  laws  for  the  guidance  of 
ber  election,  as  officially  declared,  was  as  fol-  $500 ;  and  for  supervision  of  the  seal- 
lows:  for  Cleveland  electors,  92,973;  Blaine,  $28,350. 

59,444;  Butler,   762;  St.   John,    610.     Eight        ABTGLICiN  CHURCHES.    The  Church 

Democratic  Congressmen  were  declaredelected.  land  has  enjoyed  a  year  of  relative  qu 

Legislative  Session. — The  Legislature  met  on  exciting  controversies  that  disturbec 

November  11th,  and  was  in  session  at  the  close  during  many  previous  years  appear 

of  the  year.     On  the  25th,  James  L.  Pugh,  subsided  for  a  time.   The  most  notable 

Democrat,  was  re-elected  United  States  Sena-  the  ritualistic  controversy,  and  almost 

tor  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote.  one  that  attracted  general  attention, 

ILISKA.    An  act  of  Congress  passed  May  decision  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  s 

17,  1884,  provides  that  the  territory  that  was  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  in  refusin 

ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Russia,  by  the  point  the  candidate  named  by  the  p 

treaty  of  March  30,  1867,  now  known  as  Alas-  the  incumbency  of  Miles  Platting,  exc 

ka,  shall  constitute  a  civil   and  judicial  dis-  a  pledge  that  he  would  not  repeat  t 

trict,  of  which  the  temporary  seat  of  govern-  offenses  for  which  his  predecessor  was 

ment  shall  be  Sitka.     A  Governor,  District  ed  to  discipline.     Attention  has  been 

Judge,  Clerk  of  the  District  Court,  District  At-  the  report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com 

torney,  and  Marshal,  are  provided  for.     There  mission,  proposing  a  reform  in  the  org; 

are  to  be  at  least  two  terms  of  the  District  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  particulai 

Court  each  year,  one  at  Sitka  and  the  other  at  clauses  constituting  a  Court  of  Appi 

Wrangel.     The  clerk  is  ex-officio  secretary  and  posed  partly  of  laymen ;  and  the  ques 

treasurer  of  the  district,  recorder  of  deeds,  Jating   to   this  subject  have  been  th 

mortgages,  etc.,  and  register  of  wills.     He  is  discussion  in  the  meetings  of  reprei 

required  to  establish  record  offices  in  Sitka  bodies,  and  in  the  published  exp^essioi 

and  Wrangel,  and  the  District  Court  may  also  whose  opinions  are  supposed  to  be  infi 
establish  such  offices  at  Oonalashka  and  Juneau        The  cimch  Hlfisionary  Sodety. — 1  h< 

City,  if  it  shall  deem  it  expedient.    Four  com-  meeting  of  the  Church  Missionary  Soc 

missioners  are  appointed,  residing,  one  at  Sit-  held  in  London,  May  6th.    The  Earl 

ka,  one  at  Wrangel,  one  at  Oonalashka,  and  Chester  presided.    The  total  income  o 

one  at  Juneau  City,  who,  besides  the  powers  ciety  for  the  year  had  been  £232,448. 
and  jurisdiction  of  Commissioners  of  the  United        llie  Society  for  the  PropagttioD  of  the 

States  Circuit  Courts,  exercise  the  duties  and  The  one  hundred  and  eighty -third  ani 

powers,  civil  and  criminal,  now  conferred  on  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 

justices  of  the  peace  under  the  general  laws  of  pel  in  Foreign  Parts  was  held  June  '. 

the  State  of  Oregon,  so  far  as  applicable.   They  der  the  presidency  of  the  Archbishop 

also  have  testamentary  and  probate  jurisdiction,  terbury.    The  report   stated   that   i. 
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income  of  the  society  for  the  year  had  been  Mr.  Richard's  Cemeteries  Bill.    The  Govem- 
£109.572,  the  largest  sum  it  had  ever  raised  ment  had  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  Execn- 
in  the  same  time.    The  remittances  for  for-  tive  Committee  of  the  society  in  appointing  a 
eign  parts  had  been  increased  by  nearly  20  Nonconformist  as  one  of  the  Charity  Comrais- 
per  cent.     An  examination  of  the  society's  sioners;  and  a  Select  Committee  on  the  opera- 
records  lately  made  showed  that  it  had  ex-  tion  of  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts  had  been 
pended  on  the  foundation  and  development  of  appointed,  whose  inquiry  the  society's  friends 
the  church  in  Australia,  £225,850;  in  Africa,  were  urged  to  assist  in  making  complete  and 
£512,704;  in  British  North  America,  £1,627,-  effective.    The  report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
601;  in  the  West  Indies,  £571,726;  in  New  sion  on  Ecclesiastical  Courts  was  criticised  as 
Zeiknd  and  the  Pacific,  £97,801 ;   in  Asia,  showing  that  the  members  of  the  Establish- 
£1,582,486 ;    and  in  Europe,   £82,506.     The  ment  were  indulging  in  dreams  of  obtaining 
nomber  of  ordained  missionaries  on  the  soci-  spiritual  independence  without  relinquishing 
etj's  lists  was  now  520.  the  favors  of  the  state;    whereas,  it  was  de- 
Tkt  Cbirch  Pastoral  Aid  Sodetj. — The  forty-  clared,  freedom  could  only  be  obtained  by  the 
eiglith  meeting  of  the  Church  Pastoral  Aid  So-  abandonment  of  privilege.    Resolutions  were 
dety  was  held  May  8th.  The  Earl  of  Shaftes-  adopted  condemning  the  recommendations  of 
bury  presided.    The  ordinary  income  of  the  the  Royal  Commission  on  Ecclesiastical  Courts ; 
society  for  the  year  had  been  £54,688.   During  concurring  in  the  motions  of  which  notice  had 
the  past  ten  years  it  had  contributed  £84,000  been  given  by  Mr.  Richard,  Mr.  Dillwyn,  and 
toward  ministerial  work  in  the  poorer  parishes  Mr.  Peddie,   for  the  disestablishment  of  the 
of  the  metropolis,  employing  on  an  average  Church  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  re- 
88reoty  curates  and  thirty-six  lay  agents  yearly,  spectively ;  expressing  satisfaction  at  the  result 
1*8  Charch  Araiy. — The  "  Church  Army  "  is  of  Mr.  Willis's  motion  for  the  removal  of  the 
ui  institution  that  has  been  organized  to  op-  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  urging 
erate,  on  the  plan  of  the  Salvation  Army,  the  extension  of  the    efforts  of  the  society 
imong  the  great  masses  of  the  people  *^  who  among  the  rural  population,  in  view  of  the 
are  outside   of   all  religion."    Its  hrst  great  enfranchisement  of  the  agricultural  laborers, 
meeting  was  held  May  28th,  under  the  presi-  The  Rltoallstlc  CoatroTeny. — Baron  P(^lock  de- 
dency  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.    A  report  was  livered  judgment,  January  22d,  in  the  Queen's 
read  by  the  Rev.  W.  Carlisle,  giving  a  sketch  Bench  division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  in 
of  the  rise  of  the  organization.    It  had  started  the  action  of  quare  impedity  brought  by  Sir 
about  two  years  before,  almost  simultaneously  Percival  Hey  wood  against  the  Bishop  of  Man- 
at  Richmond,  Oxford,  Bristol,  Tunbridge,  and  Chester,  for  refusing  to  institute  Mr.  Cowgill  to 
Kensington.     It  had  now  a  general  organiza-  the  living  of  Miles  Platting.     The  justice  re- 
tion,  but  worked  in  districts  under  the  guidance  cited  the  facts  of  the  case,  which  were  not 
of  the  local  clargy.     It  was  now  the  largest  disputed,  stating  that  the  bishop  had  assigned 
part  of  the  lay  department  of  the  Church  Paro-  as  his  reason  for  not  instituting  Mr.  Cowgill, 
chial  Mission  Society,  and  had  the  patronage  of  that  that  clergyman  had,  as  curate  of  Miles 
many  of  the  bishops.    It  had  fifty-nine  sta-  Platting,  committed  various  breaches  of  law, 
tioDs,  fifty  of  which  were  in  active  operation,  for  which  he  might  have  been  subjected  to 
in  addition  to  which  Church  Army  missions  had  ecclesiastical  censure ;  that  he  did  not  think  it 
been  conducted,  and  more  than  three  thousand  right  to  run  the  risk  of  Mr.  CowgilPs  repeating 
adult  converts  had  been  confirmed.    A  train-  those  offenses  as  incumbent,  and  had  therefore 
ing-bonse  had  been  established  at  Oxford  in  sought  an  interview  with  him,  and  asked  a 
October,  1883,  at  which  thirty  •  nine  officers  series  of  written  questions,  the  intention  of 
were  under   instruction.     The   work  of  the  which  was  to  ascertain  whether  Mr,  Cowgill 
Church  Army  had  been  carried  on  with  small  would  desist  from  those  breaches  of  the  law  if 
expenditure,  and  the  poor  themselves  had  sub-  instituted  to  the  living;  and  that  the  result  of 
scribed  to  keep  the  stations  open.     The  chair-  the  interview  was  to  assure  the  bishop  that  it 
man,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  made  an  address,  was  exceedingly  unlikely  that  he  would  so  de- 
eommending  the  enterprise.  sist.    This,  Baron  Pollock  regarded  as  alegiti- 
Tke  literatlM  Society. — The  annual  meeting  mate  exercise  of  the  discretion  confided  to  the 
of  the  Society  for  the  Liberation  of  Religion  bishop  to  refuse  to  institute  an  incumbent  whom 
from  the  Patronage  and  Control  of  the  State,  he  could  reasonably  and  lawfully  regard  as  un- 
»as  held  in  London,  May  7th.     The  report  of  fit  for  the  office.     Baron  Pollock  did  not  hold 
the  Cooncil  stated  that  the  income  of  the  so-  that  the  bishop  was  in  any  way  obliged  to  re- 
ciety  for  the  year  had  been  £8,898,  and  its  ex-  fuse  institution  to  Mr.  Cowgill.    He  intimated 
penditures  £8,541.    The  report  also  reviewed  that  if  the  bishop  had  chosen  to  regard  the  rit- 
tbe  progress  that  had  been  made  during  the  ual  offenses  committed  under  another  incum- 
year  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  bent  as  insufficient  grounds  for  assuming  that 
that  the  society  is  trying  to  promote.    It  set  they  would  be  repeated  by  Mr.  Cowgill  as  in- 
foftb  that,  as  the  Government  had  prepared,  cumbent,  he  might  in  his  discretion  have  done 
and  wonid,  if  practicable,  introduce  a  bill  still  so ;  but  that  he  had  a  discretion  in  the  matter, 
farther  to  anaend  the  burial  laws,  it  was  hoped  and  that  he  had  exercised  that  discretion  on 
that  it  wonId  be  unnecessary  to  proceed  with  grounds  that  the  law  would  hold  to  be  Buffi- 
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cient.    He  therefore  gave  judgment  for  the  de-  Church  and  realm.   In  the  Upper  Hous 

fendant,  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  with  costs  tition  was  presented  from  army  officers 

against  Sir  Percivsd  Hey  wood.  subject  of  making  more  liberal  provii! 

Baron  Pollock  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Oowgill  the  instruction  of  soldiers,  who,  it  was 

had  virtually  been  deprived  of  his  living  for  were  by  their  training  and  discipline 

acts  which,  if  tliey  had  been  brought  before  an  ularly  amenable  to  religious  intluenc 

ecclesiastical  court,  would  not,  in  the  first  in-  might,  after  the  expiration  of  their  t 

stance  at  least,  according  to  recent  usage,  have  service,  become  useful  to  the  Church 

involved  deprivation,  but  only  a  monition  to  the  classes  from  which  the  army  is  re< 

abstain  from  them.     He  also  implied  that  Mr.  The  Convocation  of  York  was  asked  to  i 

CowgilPs  mere  refusal  to  answer  the  bishop^s  a  committee,  for  the  joiut  action  of  t 

questions  could  not  have  been  made  a  lawful  provinces,  on  the  subject  of  "thespirito 

ground  for  refusing  to  institute  him ;  but  that  of  the  masses."    A  report  was  made 

the  true  ground  was  his  persisteut  breach,  as  mending  that  the  Church  should  acc( 

curate,  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  as  laid  down  in  services  of  a  clacs  of  persons  to  be  called 

the  recent  judgments  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  ers"  and  *^  assistant  readers,"  who  sho 

and  the  presumption  so  set  up  that  he  would  pound  the  Scriptures  to  the  best  of  thei 

continue  in  the  same  course  of  conduct.    On  ty,  and  read  such  part  of  the  service  c 

this  view,  the  questioning  was  regarded  only  with  propriety  be  read  by  a  layman,"  c 

as  opening  up  to  the  bishop  a  chance  of  escape  approved  service,  in  unconsecrated  bu 

from  the  assumed  duty  of  refusing  to  institute  or,  after  the  services  of  the  day,  in  cons 

Mr.  Cowgill,  and  not  as  constituting  the  ground  buildings, 
of  refusal.  The  Houses  of  Convocation  met  agai 

The  ConvoeatloB  of  Cantertary. — The  Convoca-  13th.    The  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  the 

tion  of  Canterbury  met  February  18th  for  the  House,  called  attention  to  the  subject 

dispatch  of  business.     Protests  were  present-  translation  of  the  Book  of  Common 

ed  against  the  projected  organization  of  the  into  foreign  languages,  and  urged  that, 

"Church  of  England  Middle-Class  School  Com-  of  the  extensive  character  of  the  miss 

pany,"  which  proposed  to  adopt  the  conscience  the  English  Church,  it  was  important  tl 

clause  of  the  Education  Act,  under  which  any  translations  should  be  authorized  onl; 

person  can  withdraw  his  child  from  the  reli-  they  had  been  made  in  conformity  w 

gious  instruction  of  the  school.    The  contem-  principles  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  o 

plated  adoption  of  the  conscience  clause  was  when  resolutions  were  approved  declari 

condemned  in  the  Lower  House.    The  arch-  "  authority  "  should  not  be  affixed  to 

bishop,  in  bringing  before  the  Upper  House  tions  unless  they  were  approved  first  by 

the  report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Commis-  board,  and  then  by  a  general  board.    Tl 

sion,  advised  careful  deliberation  in  considering  bishop  showed  that  the  rules  of  the  C 

it,  suggesting  that  the  first  opinions  on  the  Knowledge  Society   provided  for  all  1 

subject  were  not  likely  to  be  the  final  ones,  tions  being  made  honest  and  true.    Th< 

and  advised  that  the  House  await  the  action  bishop  of  Canterbury  was  made  respi 

of  the  Committee  on  the  Relations  of  Church  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  translat 

and  State  of  the  Lower  House,  upon  whom  it  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  Book  of  C 

would  fall  to  act  as  the  advisers  of  Convoo>a-  Prayer,  and  he  bad  to  appoint  the  com 

tion.    The  Committee  of  the  Lower  House  on  who  translated,  by  whom  every  care  wai 

this  subject  reported  the  results  of  a  conference  The  resolution  of  the  Bishop  of  Linc< 

it  had  had  with  the  Committee  of  the  Convo-  ultimately  withdrawn.    The  subject  of 

cation  of  York,  and  submitted  several  recom-  ing  measures  by  which  the  Church  c( 

mendations,  several  of  which  were  of  a  tech-  saved  from  scandals  like  one  which 

nical  character.    One  of  the  recommendations  cently  occurred,  where  a  clergyman  j 

says  that  "  in  accordance  with  the  constitu-  leased  from   penal    servitude   for  a    1 

tion  of  the  church  and  realm,  the  right  of  ap-  crime  had  been  enabled  to  appear  in  tl 

peal  for  the  maintenance  of  justice  in  all  eccle-  pit  as  a  loevm  tenens,  or  occasional  i 

siastical  cases  lies  to  the  Crown " ;    but  the  was  referred  to  a  committee.    In  resp* 

committee,  while  fully  accepting  the  principle  a  gravamen  from  the  Lower  House,  i 

laid  down  by  the  commissioners,  that  "  the  uiittee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 

function  of  such  lay  judges  as  may  be  appoint-  of  procuring  a  church  house  for  the  pn 

ed  by  the  Crown  to  determine  appeals  is  not  in  which  the  Convocation  might  meet 

in  any  case  to  determine  what  is  the  doctrine  bishops  were  requested  to  inquire  in 

or  ritual  of  the  Church,"  feared  that  their  rec-  matter  of  complaints  that  had  arisen,  i 

ommendations  failed  to  give  sufficient  security  some  instances  church  people  had  bee 

for  carrying  this  principle  into  effect;  and  they  ied  in  the  unconsecrated  parts  of  cem 

were  convinced  that  any  attempt  to  settle  ques-  because  the  fees  in  the  consecrated  p 

tions  of  doctrine  or  ritual  by  such  lay  judges  were  exceedingly  high.    The  House  oi 

in  possible  opposition  to  the  determination  of  from  the  regulations  it  had  adopted  cc 

the  spirituality  would  lead  to  results  dangerous  ing  the  appointment  and  employment 

to  the  truth  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  readers,  the  provision  allowing  the  rea 
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t  a  simple  service  of  hymns,  prayers,  sented  since  the  days  of  Bishop  Seahnry.    The 

L  address  in  consecrated  baildings,  at  resolations  that  had  been  passed  by  the  Lower 

hen  the  regular  services  are  not  held.  Hoase  on  the  report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 

ittention  of  the  Lower  House  was  given  Commission  were  amended.     As  adopted  by 

disonssion  of  the  relations  of  church  the  Upper  House,  the  sixth  resolution  (the 

ite  as  presented  in  the  report  of  the  second  of  those  given  above)  was  made  to 

tee  on  that  subject.    The  following  res-  read :  "This  House  deems  it  indispensable  to 

a,  embodying  the  action  of  the  present  any  eflfective  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  of 

the  previous  sessions,  were  adopted  or  the  bishop,  that  he  should  retain  his  present 

led :  prescribed  control  over  the  commencement  of 

.     .              ,  .  .V             ...   *      i n.  proceedings  in  court :  and  that  in  the  case  of 

St^^lulhoV^e' ^CTm;  ^Pf^l^  .the   Crown  for  the   maintenance 

ecommends  that  the  usual  steps  be  taken  by  of  justice  m  questions  mvolvmg  doctrine  or 

ion  for  applviiu^  for  the  royal  Uoease  to  enact  ritual  it  is  desirable  that  the  opinion  of  the 

oofl as  naay  bo  found  necessary  for  supplying  bishops  of  the   province  in  which  the   case 

?^-^\^^'''t  and  arbitration  on  doubtful  j                -^  j^  ^     thought  advisable,  of  both 

r  ntual  without  resort  to  litigation.  .»       ♦      i    n    v              •      i    •      4.u      ^       •« 

this  House  deems  it  indispensable  to  any  provinces,   shall   be  required  m  the  specific 

exercise  of  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  the  points  of  doctrine  or  ritual  which  are  involved, 

;hat  he  should  retain  his  present  control  over  and  that  such  opinion  of  the  said  bishops  should 

menoement  of  proceedings   in  court;   and  ^^   jj^^^  public."     The  report  of  a   commit- 

ith  the  oommissionere  that  tne  Dishop's  con-  .^^    ^„    .1'     „.,ix,*^«4.  ^*   «^..v«:.«/.   «    TT«..,a^   ^# 

g  retained,  it  is  undesirable  to  resthiin  the  J^e   on   the   subject  of  forming   a  House   of 

wwor  of  complaint.  Laymen  to  advise  or  confer  with  the  Oonvo- 

hls  House  approves  generally  of  the  reoom-  cation  was  affirmed.     It  contemplated  that  the 

)jks  of  the  commissioners  witn  regard  to  the  members  of  such  House  should  be  appointed 

al  Court,  but  is  of  opinion  tha^  in  cases  re-  ^    ^^    diocesan  conferences  of  the  province, 

nisoonduct  and  nefflect  of  duty,  if  the  ludfif-  ./,.               i*  r       1             j*        i.                u 

he  Diocesan  Court  (or  of  the  Provincial  bourt  the  diocese  of  London  sending  ten  members, 

e  be  first  heard  in  that  court)  be  in  favor  of  the  dioceses  of  Winchester  and  Rochester  six 

idant,  or  in  cases  regardins;  ritual  and  doo-  each,  and  each  of  the  other  dioceses  sending 

he  jud^ent  of  both  the  Diocesan  and  Pro-  f^^^  members,  while  the  archbishop  should  have 

IkS       '""               '  ""^             proceedings  ^^^  ^.^^^  ^^  J^pp^.^^  ^^  members ;  and  that  its 

sessions  should  be  convened  and  opened  by  the 

louse  approved  generally  of  the  recom-  archbishop,  to  whom  also  should  be  submitted 

ion  of  the  commissioners  in  section  3  for  i^proval  the  name  of  the  elected  chairman. 

'  report,  that  in  accordance  with  the  Rules  were  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the 

tion   of   the    church   and  realm,   the  House  of  Laymen,  and  defining  its  relations 

appeal  for  the  maintenance  of  justice  with  the  other  Houses  of  Convocation. 

Msclesiastioal  cases  lies  to  the  Crown,  Hm  Chueh  Coagnes, — The  Church  Congress 

lared  that  it  *^  can  not  acquiesce  in  the  met  at  Carlisle,  September  SOth.    The  opening 

d  of  a  final  settlement  of  questions  in-  sermons  were  delivered  by  the  Archbishop  of 

doctrine  or  ritual  by  a  lay  court,  which  York,   the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  the 

aund  in  all  cases  to  consult  the  spiritu-  Bishop  of   Derry.     The  Bishop  of   Carlisle 

edned  as  meaning  the  ^  Upper  House  presided  at  the  sessions  of  the  Congress.    The 

wo  Convocations,  assisted,  if  they  think  first  subject  for  the  formal  discussions  was, 

earned  divines  of  the  Church  of  Eng-  "The  Duty  of  the  Church  with  regard  to  the 

And  this  House  is  further  of  opinion  Overcrowded  Dwellings  of  the  Poor  in  Towns 

decision  in  respect  of  such  questions,  and  the  Country.^*    Papers  were  read  upon  it 

had  not  received  the  sanction  of  her  by  the  Bishop  of  Bedford,  Major  Rankin,  M.  P., 

]  authorities,  coald  not  be  regarded  as  the  Rev.  James  M.  Wilson,  Head-Master  of  Clif- 

3e  of  the  Church.'*  ton  College,  Mr.  William  Ingles,  President  of 

this   House  approves  of  the  reoommenda-  the  Church  of  England  Workingmen's  Society, 

t  when  on  appeal  to  the  Crown  the  judgment  and  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Stubbs.     The  subject  of 

liurch  Court  is  to  be  varied,  the  cause  should  »*  The  Rights  of  Parishioners  in  Parish  Churoh- 

:ted  to  the  court  the  judgment  of  which  is  ^  m  ^^  considered  in  papers  by  Archdeacon 

l^StJTthetrd^r'ff^^hXr  *"  """"  Hannah  Mr.  H.  Clark,  irchdeacon  H  R  Ne- 

VI 11,  and  Canon  Perry.     On  the  subject  of 

looses  met  again  July  1st.    The  Bishop  **  Popular  Literature  and  Infidelity,*'  papers 

*  was  present,  having  come  to  England  were  read  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon,  Ilead- 

invitation  of  the  Society  for  the  Propa-  Master  of  Dulwich  College,  the  Rev.  E.  Ma- 

>f  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  to  de-  dure,  Dr.  Macaulay,  editor  of  "  The  Leisure 

e  sermon  on  the  hundredth  anniversary  Hour,"  and  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Horsley,  Chaplain 

American  Episcopate,  and  took  the  00-  to  Clerkenwell  Prison  (who  spoke  especially 

to  present  to  the  bo<ly  the  Act  of  all  of  obscene  literature).     In  the  sessions  of  the 

iop«  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  second  day,  papers  were  read:  "On  the  Re- 

of  all  those  who  had  been  consecrated  port  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Commission, 

i  since  the  beginning  of  that  church  ;  with  Special  Reference  to  Le^slation,"  by  Sir 

(t  act  of  the  £nd  that  had  been  pre-  R.  A.  Cross,  M.  P.,  Archdeacon  John  Pilking- 
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ton  Norris,  the  Rev.  Edwin  Hatch,  D.  D.,  nnd  ARCHiEOLOGICAL   DI8€OTi3UiS.      imericai 

Prebendary  Ainslie ;  '^  On  the  Results  of  Re-  SbeU-Heaps  and  Aborlgfaul  Houtds. — Investigation 
cent  Historical  Research  upon  the  Old  and  of  aboriginal  relics  in  the  United  States  is  con- 
New  Testament  Scriptures,"  by  the  Bishop  of  ducted  under  the  auspices  of  local  societies, 
Durham  ;  on  "  Recently  Discovered  Inscrip-  and  encouraged  by  the  Peabody  Museum  of 
tions  and  Documents  of  the  Early  Christian  American  ArchaBology  and  Ethnology.    Ex- 
Church  " ;  by  Captain  Condor  on  *'  The  Survey  tensive  shell-heaps  have   been  found   on  the 
of  Moab,  Gilead,  and  Bashan  " ;  and  by  Canon  coast  of  Maine,  the  more  important  ones  hav- 
Tristram,  on  "The  Bearing  of  Geographical  and  ing  been  remarked  at  Eeene^s  Point  on  Mns- 
Archaeological  Exploration  on  the  Old  Testa-  congus  Sound,  and  on  the  Damariscotta  river, 
nient " ;  on  "  Lay  Ministration  in  Churches,  in  The  shell-heap  at  Keene^s  Point,  although  the 
other  Buildings,  and  in  the  Parish  generally,  ^'  larger  and  older  part  of  it  has  probably  been 
by  Mr.  C.  Mackeson,  followed  by  an  oral  dis-  washed  away  by  the  sea,  still  extends  about 
cussion,  "  On  Foreign  Chaplaincies,  their  Epis-  eighty  feet  inland,  and  stretches  for  more  than 
copal  Supervision,  and  the  Relation  of  English  two  hundred  feet  along  the  shore.     It  consists 
and   American   Congregations,"  by  the  Rev.  chiefly  of  clam-shells,  with  smaller  proportions 
Dr.  Nevin,  of  Rome,  Mr.  Hallam  Murphy,  and  of  other  species,  and  was  found  to  contain 
Bishop  Titcorab ;  "  On  Music  as  an  Aid  to  Wor-  bones  of  deer,  moose,  bear,  fox,  otter,  skunk, 
ship  and  Work,"  by  Mr.  W.  Parratt,  the  Rev.  beaver,  of  large  birds,  principally  herons  and 
S.  A.  Barnett,  and  the  Rev.  C.  Hylton  Stew-  ducks,  fishes,  and  turtles.    The  deposit  was 
art.     A  men's  meeting  in  the  evening  was  ad-  particularly  rich  in  fragments  of  cord-marked 
dressed  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  other  nnd  incised  pottery.    An  unusually  large  num- 
speakers.    On  the  third  day  papers  were  read:  her  of  stone  implements  were  found,  including 
"  On  Parochial  Missions,  in  the  Stages  of  Prepa-  rude  hammer-stones,  chipped  stone  points,  and 
ration.  Conduct,  and  Sequel,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  one  polished  celt,  with  bone  points  of  various 
Pigon,  Mr.  C.  Powell,  General  Secretary  of  the  kinds.     A  few  articles  of  iron,  and  English 
Church  of  England  Workingmen's  Society,  the  clay  pipes,  found  just  below  the  surface,  indi- 
Rev.  W.  H.  Aitken,  and  Canon  Lloyd ;  "  On  cated  that  the  deposit  had  been  added  to  after 
the  Religious  Side  of  Elementary  Education  in  contact  with  the  whites,  "though  there  can  bo 
Church  Schools  and  in  Board  Schools,"  by  the  no  doubt  that  it  was  commenced  long  before 
Rev.  J.  Nunn,  Lord  Norton,  and  others;  "On  that  time."     Several  mounds  near  Brentwood, 
Foreign  Missions,  with  Reference  to  Societies,  Williamson  County,  Tennessee,  were  explored 
Special  Missions,  and  Mission  Boards,"  by  the  in  1882.     From  Hunt's  mound,  which  is  now. 
Rev.  M.  H.  Tucker,  Mr.  P.  V.  Smith,  and  the  after  a  long  period  of  cultivation,  ten  feet  high 
Rev.  L.  Rivington ;    "On  the  Best  Means  of  and  ninety-five  feet  in  diameter,  a  red -elm 
raising  the  Standard  of  Public  Morality,"  by  tree,  three  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  was  cut 
the  Rev.  E.  Thring,   Capt.  Seton  Churchill,  in  1875.    Leading  from  the  mound  to  a  large 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Griffiths,   and  the  Rev.  G.  F.  boiling  spring  a  furlong  away,   is   a  deeply 
Browne;   "On  England's  Religious  Duties  to-  worn  trail,  which  can  still  be  distinctly  traced 
ward  Egypt,"  by  Mig.-Gen.  Sir  F.  J.  Goldsmid,  through  the  woods,  where  it  is,  in  places,  three 
Dean  Butcher,  and  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Howard;  feet  deep  and  four  feet  wide.     Nothing  was 
and   "  On   the  Influence  of  the  Reformation  found  in  the  mound  to  indicate  distinctly  that 
upon  England,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  it  had  been  used  for  burial,  or  for  cremation. 
Work  and  Writings   of  John   Wycliffe,"   by  but  there  were  many  stone  graves  in  the  im- 
Prof.  Montagu  Burrows,  Prof.  Creighton,  and  mediate  vicinity.     This,   with  the  fact  that 
Canon  Dixon.     The  morning  of  the  last  day's  another  and  much  larger  mound  twenty  miles 
session  was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  away  is  similarly  surrounded  by  stone  graves, 
"  Some  of  the  Aids  to  Holiness,  including  the  suggested  that  mounds  of  this  class  may  mark 
Study  of  the  Lives  of  Holy  Men  and  Women,  the  sites  of  ancient  cemeteries. 
Active  and  Self-denying  Charity,  and  Worship  At  about  a  mile  from  this  mound  are  the  re- 
and  Holy  Communion,"  on  which  papers  were  mains  of  a  cemetery  that  formerly  covered  sev- 
read  by  the  Rev.  Sir  Emilius  Bayley.  the  Rev.  eral  acres,  of  which  eighty  graves,  previously 
E.  II.  Bickersteth,  Mr.  Titus  Salt,  M.  P.,  the  undisturbed,  were  opened.    They  were  of  the 
Rev.  R.  W.  Randall,  the  Rev.  D.  Bardsley,  and  same  character  as  those  of  which  Mr.  Putnam, 
Canon  Burroughs.    Other  subjects  were  "  The  the  curator  of  the  Peabody  Museum  and  the 
Advantages  of  an  Establishea  Church,"  with  present  explorer,  and  Mr.  Curtis,  had  previous- 
papers  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  the  Bishop  ly  explored  several  thousands  in  the  Cumber- 
of  Winchester,  Mr.  Albert    Grey,  M.  P.,  the  land  Valley.     They  were  made  of  large  slabs 
Rev.  T.  Moore,  Mr.  8.  Leighton,  M.  P.,  and  of  stone  placed  edgewise,  to  form  the  sides  and 
others,  and  "  The  Duty  of  the  Christian  Teach-  ends,  on  which  otlier  flat  stones  rested,  form- 
er witli  regard  to  National  Politics";  papers  ing  the  tops  of  the  graves.   The  bottoms  of  the 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Llewellyn  Davies,  the  Rev.  F.  F.  cists  were  sometimes  lined  with  small  stones, 
Goe,  Mr.  George  Harwood,  and  the  Dean  of  but  oftener  with  large  potsherds,  and,  in  some 
Manchester.  instances,  probably  with  bark.     In  several  of 
INTIPTROf.    See  Drugs,  New.  the  graves,  two  or  three,  and  in  one  instance 
AimSEPnCSi    See  Subgbbt.  five,  bodies  were  buried.     Considerable  well- 
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mide  pottery,  of  an  oraamental  character,  re- 
Nnbling  in  type  that  of  tlie  Missouri  graves, 
but  of  better  finish;  stone  implemeDts,  not  in 
lure  nambers,  bat  including  some  verj  line 
lul  interesting  chipped  and  polished  epeci- 
nieiu;  implementa  and  ornatneuts  made  of 
bone;  tem-cotta  and  shell  beads,  and  a  clay 
pipe  with  an  ornamental  bowl,  and  an  elabo- 
niely  carved  atone  pipe,  reprcseotiDg  a  nian 
.  boUiog  a  eooking-pot,  which  formed  ita  bowl, 
;  acre  toond  in  the  graves.  At  one  point  in  the 
cemetery,  vestigee  were  fonnd  of  the  log-Boor 
oTibailding  that  had  been  destroyed  by  fire, 
under  circnmstances  iodicatiog  that  it  was  of 
the  period  of  the  atone  graves.  Similar  mound;! 
bee  been  opened  under  the  direction  of  the 
BuresQ  of  Ethnoli^y  in  Caldwell  Oonnty,  N.  C. 
Tlie"Nelaon  Mound,"  which  is  on  the  farm  of 


it  from  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  converging, 
after  a  height  of  four  feet  was  reached,  ao  as 
tu  he  covered  at  the  top  by  a  aingia  soap^tone 
rock  of  moderate  size.  On  the  top  of  the  head 
i)f  the  alieleton  were  found  aeveral  plates  of 
silver  mica,  which  had  evidently  been  tut  with 
some  rude  implement.  The  closeness  of  the 
dirt  around  the  bones  indicated  that  the  flesh 
had  been  removed  before  burial,  and  the  vanlt 
filled  up  with  dirt  as  it  was  built  up.  Other 
skeletons,  the  positions  of  which  are  marked 
in  the  engraving,  some  in  a  sitting  or  squatting 
position,  some  lying  horizontally,  some  inclosed 
with  a  wall,  some  uninclosed.  were  found  In 
the  mound.  The  faces  of  all  the  squatting 
skeletons  were  turned  away  from  the  standing 
central  one.  At  one  point  was  found  a  quan- 
tity of  black  paint  in  little  lumps,  which  ap- 


tlw  Rer.  T.  F.  Nelson,  near  the  Yadkin  river, 
■n  almost  a  true  circle  In  outline,  thirty-eight 
f«t  in  diimeter,  but  not  at  any  point  exceed- 
in;  eighteen  inches  in  height.  The  builders  of 
llie  mound  had  first  dng  a  circular  pit.  with 
'  ptrpeodicular  margin  bd'I  of  the  full  diameter 
of  the  mvnnd,  then  deposited  tlieir  dead,  and 
(ftirward  covered  them  over,  raising  a  sUght 
aowii)  over  the  pit.  The  central  figure  in  the 
nt  a  a  atone  grave  or  vanlt  standing  exactly 
is  the  center  of  tlie  pit.  A  circnlar  hole,  a 
nUemore  than  three  feet  in  diameter,  extend- 
ii«  down  three  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the 
luie  pit,  had  been  dug;  in  it  the  body  or 
rteletoa  bad  been  placed  perpend icalarly  upon 
,  and  the  wall  had  been  built  np  an 


ti  ttet,  and  tl 


t  np  aroand 


peared  to  have  been  molded  in  the  hnll  of  & 
nut;  at  another  point  a  cubical  mesa  of  water- 
worn  bowlders,  but  with  no  bones,  specimens 
of  art,  coal,  aahes,  or  indications  of  nre  on  or 
around  it.  But  some  of  the  stones  of  the 
vaults  and  the  earth  immedialeiv  around  them, 
and  aome  of  the  bones  of  the  inclosed  skele- 
tons, were  fire  marked.  Mr.  Putnam  and  bis 
co-laborers  have  recovered  large  quantities 
of  interesting  relics  from  the  moundn  and  nb- 
orifdnal  worka  near  Madisonville.  and  on  the 
Little  Miami  river,  in  Ohio.  At  Madisonville, 
where  are  the  remains  of  a  large  cemetery,  fin. 
ger-rings  of  copper  were  discovered,  still  on 
the  flnger-bonea.  The  Turner  group  of  thirteen 
monnds  and  two  e&rth  oircles,  incloaed  by  two 
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circular  embaDkmeDts,  in  Anderson  township,  casts  of  the  papilla  of  the  fingers  distinctlj 

Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  has  been  carefully  and  preserved  in  the  carbonate  of  copper.    On« 

thoroughly  explored,  with  the  earth  examined  mound,  stratified  and   of  imusual   stractnre, 

shovelful  by  shovelful.    Thousands  of  objects  contained  four  circular  pockets,   or  eicava- 

have  been  recovered,  and  valuable  facto  regard-  tions,  each  ten  inches  deep  and  fourteen  ioches 

ing  the  structure  of  the  mounds  have  been  oh-  in  diameter,  about  four  inches  apart.    Three 

tained  from  them.    Several  of  the  mounds  had  of  them  contained  a  dark,  pasty  substance  that 

within  them  ^^  altars,^^  or  basins  of  burned  clay,  became  hard  on  drying,  and  the  other  one 

one  of  which  contained  about  two  bushels  of  fragments  of  stone,  burned  clay,  and  earth.  A 

ornaments  made  of  stone,  copper,  shells,  teeth,  further  examination  of  the  larger  of  the  altar- 

and  thousands  of  pearls.  Several  of  the  copper  mounds,  made  in  1883,  showed  it  to  be  of  a 

ornaments  were  covered  with  native  silver,  far  more  complicated  structure  than  had  been 

which  had  been  hammered  out  into  thin  sheets  made  evident  by  the  work  of  the  previona 

and  folded  over  the  copper ;  and  one  copper  year.    It  was  found  to  have  been  surrounded 

pendant  seems  to  have  been  covered  with  a  by  a  stone  wall  two  feet  high,  below  what  bad 

thin  sheet  of  gold — the  first  instance  in  which  been  supposed  to  be  the  natural  level  of  the 

native  gold  has  been  found  in  the  mounds,  ground,   at  one  place  in   which,  higher  and 

The  ornaments,  cut  out  of  copper  and  mica,  are  wider  than  the  rest,  was  a  cavity  covered  with 

of  many  forms,  some  of  them  peculiar — scrolls,  stones  erected  in  a  dome-shape,  containing  the 

scalloped  circles,  and  oval  pendants  of  copper ;  homed  remains  of  a  human  skeleton,  with  arti- 

circles  and  bands,   and  heads  of  animals  in  cle$i,  among  which  was  a  carved  piece  of  a 

mica,  the  features  of  the  animals  being  em-  deer^s  antler.     Within  this  wall  was  a  bed  of 

phasized  by  a  red  color ;  and  a  grotesque  hu-  burned  clay,  and  under  that  a  series  of  pita 

man  profile  in  mica.    Several  masses  of  mete-  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  four  to 

oric  iron  and  ornaments  made  from  it  were  nine  feet  deep,  connected  with  tunnels  or  tubea 

found  on  this  altar.    All  of  the  metallic  oma-  eight  feet  long  and  a  foot  in  diameter,  having 

ments  were  manufactured  by  hammering.    On  a  slight  dip  downward  from  the  pit,  and  end- 

another  altar  were  found  several  terra-cotta  ing  in  a  small  vertical  tube,  which  extended  to 

figurines  of  a  character  heretofore  unknown  the   **  concrete  ^'  or   gravel  layer,   above  the 

from  the  mounds.    The  pecnliar  manner  of  burned  clay.    The  walls  of  the  pita  showed  the 

wearing  the  hair,  and  the  peculiar  head-dresses  effects  of  great  heat,  and  at  the  bottoms  were 

and  large,  button-like  ornaments  shown  by  the  ashes  containing  fragments  of  burned  bonea. 

human  figures,  were  of  particular  interest ;  and  Two  of  the  pits  had  dome-like  coverings  of 

with  them  were  found  two  dishes,  carved  from  clay,  in  one  or  two  of  which  were  two  small 

stone,  in  the  form  of  animals ;  a  serpent  cut  holes.    The  investigation  of  this  branch  of  the 

out  of  mica;  several  hundred  small  quartz  peb-  subject  has  only  begun.    Many  other  mounds 

hies ;  nearly  three  hundred  astragali  of  deer  tmd  were  examined,  all  of  which  presented  their 

elk ;  and  ornaments  of  copper,  shells,  etc.    The  several  points  of  interest,  the  description  of 

larger  of  two  mounds  within  the  earthwork  on  which  would  involve  much  detail.    From  one 

the  hill  contained  a  small  central  tumulus,  sur-  of  them  were  recovered  seventy-one  skeletona, 

rounded  by  a  carefully  built  stone  wall,  and  each  of  which  had  been  surrounded  with  stone 

covered  in  by  a  platform  of  stones,  over  which  at  the  time  of  burial,  and  with  the  skeletow 

was  a  mass  of  clay.    On  this  wall  were  two  a  large  number  of  articles.    Several  of  th( 

depressions,  in  each  of  which  a  body  had  been  mounds  in  this  part  of  Ohio,  and.  in  the  Scioti 

laid,  and  outside  the  wall  in  the  surrounding  Valley,  which  were  described  by  Squier  an< 

clay  were  found  several  skeletons,  one  of  theni  Davis,  and  by  Hildreth  and  Atwater,  have  beei 

lying  upon  a  platform  of  stones.    With  these  greatly  worn  away  by  the  cultivation  of  th 

skeletons  were  found  a  copper  celt,  ornaments  ground.    Dr.  Charles  C.  Abbott,  who  has  re 

made  of  copper  and  shell,  and  two  large  sea-  covered  many  thousand  stone  implements  froi 

shells;  and  with  each  of  them  a  pair  of  spool-  the  gravels  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  found  amon; 

shaped  ear-ornaments  of  copper.   The  thirteen  them  two  spear-heads  of  native  copper,  a  wor 

mounds  difier  much  in  their  structure.    Under  fragment  of  a  human  tooth,  in  situ,  abou 

one  of  the  large  altar-mounds  was  a  large  ash-  twelve  feet  from  the  surface  and  near  it,  tw 

pit,  six  feet  deep,  similar  to  the  arfi-pits  of  years  later  (April  18,  1884),  the  fragment  c 

which  a  thousand  had  been  discovered  in  the  a  jaw,  which  are  regarded  as  undoubtedly  o 

cemetery  at  Madisonville,  the  object  of  which  the  same  age  as  the  gravel.    These  discoveric 

had  not  been  explained.    Mr.  rutnaro^s  ac-  are  considered   important,  as   removing   th 

connts  of  these  ash-pits  have,  however,  sug-  doubts  respecting  the  actual  occurrence  in  th 

ge^ted  to  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher  a  similarity  gravel  of  a  large  portion  of  a  human  skull  tha 

between   them  and  the  disused  e<iche$  of  the  had  been  given  Dr.  Abbott,  with  a  statemen 

Omahas,  who,  after  having  abandoned  them  by  the  giver  that  he  had  found  it  there, 
as  caches^  use  them  for  ash-pits,  and  when  they        Mr.  BandeUer's  InvestigatlOTis  In  Kew  Hexleo.- 

have  been  nearly  filled  up,  cover  them  with  Mr.  A.  F.  Bandelier  has  been  engaged  for 

earth.  In  other  mounds,  pits,  or  beds  of  ashes,  number  of  years,  under  the  direction  of  th 

containing  bones,  were  found ;  in  one,  a  cop-  Archeeological  Institute  of  America,  in  exam 

per  celt,  lying  on  the  bones  of  a  hand,  with  i nation  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Pueblo 
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dies  of  tbe  ndeDtary  Indians  of  New 

He  has  deteimiDed  that  tbe  area  oc- 

17  the  former  abodes  of  the  sedentar; 

is  limited  on  the  east  hj  tbe  re^OD 
rty  miles  west  of  the  river  Pecos  in 
iexico,  aod  eilending  westwardlj  to 
tboot  ooe  hundred  miles  of  tbe  Oolo- 
bile  to  tbe  north  it  stretched  nearly  to 
Uelh  degree  of  latitude.  As  for  its 
D  limit,  it  is  known  that,  at  the  tiine  of 
scoverj,  all  the  rains  of  stone  or  adobe 
ral  and  aoathem  Arizona,  and  in  the 
estera  part  of  New  Mexico,  and  as  far 
le  Rio  Grande  as  San  Marcial,  had  bean 
aed  prior  to  tbe  coming  of  the  Span- 
Tha  general  disposition  of  these  ancient 
I  is  indicated  bj  that  of  the  permanent 
onrsea,  with  their  timber  and  onltirated 
bile  the  particular  location  is  frequently 
ned  by  the  strength  of  the  position, 
ioarse  of  bis  work,  during  1883,  he  ei- 
a  oonaiderablo  onmber  of  pneblos  and 

of  "  small  houses,"  including  some 
lames  are  associated  with  the  history 
ipaniah  conqneat,  and  others  which  bad 
ional  fame.  As  tbe  conclusion  of  his 
itoral  atadiea  among  thesl  ruins,  Mr. 
er  finds  a  well-dafiaed  system  of  growth 
t  t«mporary  Indian  lodge  to  the  pueblo 
if  to-day.  Tbe  winter  hoasea  of  the 
Q  tribea,  with  their  chimneys,  are  par- 
in  everything  but  material  by  the 
bouses"  of  N'ew  Mexico  and  Arizona. 
the  tribe  called  Uavs-snpay,  cognates 
loqais,  dwelling  in  the  oaDona  of  the 
D,  tbe  hoose  bnilt  of  wood  and  mud  is 


proved  to  be  not  an  exotic,  bat  the  result  of 
nataral  growth.  In  Mr.  Bandelier's  judgment, 
the  great  number  of  mins  scattered  through 
New  Mexico  and  the  neighboring  Territories  is 
by  no  means  an  evidence  of  a  large  population 
at  any  one  time.  His  opinion,  confirmed  by 
the  traditions  of  the  Zunis  and  the  Pimas,  is  that 
a  large  number  of  mined  buildings  were  snc- 
cossively  aod  not  simultaneously  occupied  by  tbe 
same  people.  While  the  variety  in  the  archi- 
tectural shapes,  he  continues,  "  is  evidence  that 
the  population  has  fiuctuuted  back  and  forth, 
and  wbile  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubled  that  most 
of  the  different  classes  of  houses  were  simul- 
taneoosly  oocupied  in  sections  distant  from 
each  other,  it  ia  scarcely  probable  that  two  or 
more  kinds  were  inhabited  at  the  same  time  in 
one  and  the  same  district.  These  variatioOD 
indicate,  therefore,  the  successive  changes  in 
popnlation,  and  are  tbe  elementary  guides  to 
tbe  local  history  of  a  prC' documentary  past." 
In  a  report  of  the  progress  of  his  work  in  Jan- 
nary,  1884,  Mr.  Bandeliermentionaobaervationa 
of  dwellings  in  caves  and  "  cave  villages  "  on 
the  head-waters  of  the  SapUlo,  a  tributary  of 
tbe  Oila  river,  and  on  tbe  Gila  itself.  In  con- 
nection with  these  pccnliar  structures,  which 
"are  perhaps  larger  than  the  open-ur  mins, 
compactness  compensating  for  the  limitatioa 
in  space,"  it  ie  said  that  wherever  the  topog- 
raphy permits,  villiiges  were  erected  in  open 
spaces.  A  report  has  been  published,  through 
the  Arobnological  Institute,  of  an  arch»ological 
tour  that  Mr.  Bandolier  made  in  Meiico  in 
1681.  It  contains  accounts  of  the  explorer's 
observations  of  the  mounds  of  Oholula  end  of 


inent  home,  and  no  longer  only  a  win-  tbe  ruins  at  Mitla.    Among  the  most  remarka- 

lling.     As  wood  disappears,  adobe  con-  hie  relics  of  Aztec  civiliaition  are  tbe  "  Saori- 

o  takes  its  place  for  the  "  small  houses,"  flcial  Calftcdar  Stone."  the  ''  Sacrificial  Stone," 

ID  this  totbe  many-storied  pueblo  build-  and  the  idol  called  Teoynomirjui,  all  of  which 

re  is  an  unbroken  chain  of  types;  so  weredogupin  theGreat  PInzaofMexico.   The 

e  highest  form  of  construction  is  thns  Calendar  Stone  is  of  porphyry,  and  bears  the 
vou  xxiT.— 2    A 
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design  illustrated  in  the  engTaving.  It  ia  a 
circle  eleven  teat  two  inches  in  diameter,  in 
low  relief,  composed  of  concentrio  circles  tuid 
divided  off  into  regular  panels,  each  of  which 


of  SargoQ,  as  about  STSO  B.  o.  This  is  tl 
est  date  ^et  established  in  anoieni  faisti 
teit  from  a  Babylonian  tenniaus,  or  bo 

the  charter  of  freedom 
to  the  city  of  Bit 
yabkn  in  return  for 
rendered  by  its  ruli 
Ucrodach,  to  the  Bi 
an  king  Nebuchadn 
(b.  0,1120).  Anothi 
records  how  Nehol 
B.  o.  SOO,  set  aside  tl 


s  of  c 


1  roy 


incloses  some  pattern  or  flfTure.  Tn  the  center 
is  the  face  of  the  sun-god  surrounded  by  em- 
blems of  clirononietry.  The  "Sacrificial  Stone" 
has  been  tKe  object  of  considerable  controversy. 
It  is  B  cylindrical  disk  of  porphyry,  three  teet 
seven  inches  thick,  and  abont  twenty-eight 
feet  in  circnmferonce.  The  top  is  convei, 
with  designs  in  relief,  but  having  a  baun  in 
the  center,  from  winch  a  deep  channel  is  cut 
to  the  edge  of  the  block.  Aroond  the  cylinder 
are  sculptured  fifteen  identical  gronps,  each 
representing  a  warrior  offering  gif^s  to  an- 
otiicr,  who  accepts  tbem.  Mr.  Bandetier  finds 
that  the  block  is  not  an  accurate  cylinder,  and 
observea  that  the  scnlptors  did  not  have  means 
to  correct  the  shape  of  the  stone,  but  did  the 
best  they  could  with  it  without  attempting  to 
shape  it  nicely. 

EMc4  isairtu  ibI  BakrtaabB  iBsnfptteu.— 
The  second  part  of  the  fifth  volume  of  "As- 
syrian and  Babylonian  Inscriptions,"  publLshed 
in  1884  by  Sir  H.  Bawiinson,  contains  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  historical  teits.  The  most  im- 
portant of  them  ia  probably  the  three-column 
terra-cotta  cylinder  of  NnboniduB.  650  b.c, 
which,  besides  recording  the  battles  of  that 
sovereign,  in  deacribing  hia  excavations  and 
reatorations  of  the  temples,  gives  the  date  of 
repairs  that  were  made  upon  the  temple  of 
the  sun-god  at  Sippara,  by  Naramsin,  the  son 


for  the  restoration 
temple  of  the  son 
Sippara,  which  hs' 
destroyed  by  the  Si 
for  its  maintenanoe : 
This  tablet  cont^na 
ant  information  re« 
the  services,  aacrifii 
festivals  of  Babyloni 
worship.  An  inscri; 
Aasur-nasir-pal,  Ein 
Syria,  b.  o.  860,  is  i 
able  for  the  inaer 
straight  lines  betwi 
sign  that  finishes  oi 
and  that  which  beg 
next.  Among  othe 
ments  are  a  Babylon 
endar  cotittdning  e; 
o!  the  superstitions  I 
ing  lucky  and  unlnct 
etc.,  whicb  prevailed 
the  people;  ]etterB,p« 
and  dispatches,  and  business  papers.  C 
to  the  impression  that  has  prevailed  t 
old  Babylonian  libraries  were  destroyet 
Assyrian  invaders  after  they  had  cop 
tablets  and  carried  them  to  Nineveh,  i 
coveries  mode  by  Mr,  Eassam  show  t 
libraries  survived  the  invasion,  and  t 
cuneiform  literature  endured  and  was  i 
a  comparatively  lato  period.  The  new 
lisbed  volume  contains  the  proofs  that  1 
was  revived  in  Clialdea  after  the  fall 
eyria ;  that  the  stndy  of  the  sacred  U 
gonda,  and  poems  was  continued  duri 
period  of  the  Persian  kings,  and  nndci 
and  even  Roman  rule,  and  that  distinct 
existed  in  the  temples.  Amongthelnsc: 
published  are  some  grammatical  and 
graphical  tablets  from  the  temple  act 
tnched  to  the  abrine  of  the  great  god  of  le 
Ncbo  of  Borsippa,  which  are  dated  in  th. 
of  Cyrus  and  Artaierses;  acylinderof 
clius  Theoa,  of  n.  o.  281),  and  some  tab], 
bear  dates  proving  them  to  have  been  ■ 
as  late  as  b.  c.  29. 

iHolpllsu  rf  KebBdidMoar.— Two  i 
tions,  of  little  historical  importance,  oi 
chadnezMT,  have  been  found  in  the  ni 
part  of  the  eastern  range  of  Mount  Leba 
about  two  hours'  distance  f^om  the  vil 
Herme,  oi>  the  river  Orontes.    They  i 
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graved  on  the  rocks  on  opposite  sides  of  the  tification  of  that  place  with  Pithom,  one  of  the 
path  up  the  yf&dj  Brissa.    Each  of  the  in-  treasure  cities  which  the  children  of  Israel  built 
Bcriptions  is  accompanied  by  a  bano-rilievo.  for  Pharaoh,  as  well  as  with  the  city  known 
The  inscriptions  reLate  to  an  account  of  the  nnder  the  Roman  dominion  as  Heroopolis.    M. 
boildings  the  king  was  constructing  in  Baby-  Naville  also  learned  that  Sucooth,  the  place  of 
Ion.    An  inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  de-  the  first  encampment  of  the  Hebrews  on  the 
posited  in  the  New  York  Museum  of  Art,  was  journey  of  the  Exodus,  was  here,  and  found  an 
provisionally  translated  in  November,  1884,  by  inscription  pointing  to  Pikeheret,  which  is  sup- 
J.  F.  X.  O^Conor,  S.J.   It  refers  to  the  rebuild-  posed  to  be  the  Pihahiroth  of  the  Exodus,  as 
ing  and  restoration  by  Nebuchadnezzar  of  the  being  in  the  vicinity.    A  possible  corrobora- 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  at  Sippara,   and   relates  tion  of  this  identification  has  since  been  found 
that  *Hhe  God  Merodach,  the  great  Lord,  in  in  a  manuscript  relating  to  the  journey  of  a 
mighty  power  raised  me  up  for  the  restoration  Frank  woman  in  Egypt,  in  the  fourth  century 
of  the  city  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  temples,  of  our  era,  in  which  the  author  mentions  that 
A  lofty  name  he  proclaimed.    The  Temple  of  she  was  shown  a  place  called  Pithona,  as  the 
Parra,  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  at  Sippara,  which  oity  that  the  Hebrews  built  for  Pharaoh,  and 
kxig  before  me  was  in  decay  and  needed  repair  speaks  of  the  village  of  Hero  as  occupying  the 
...  I  rebuilt.*^    Then,  after  relating  that  the  same  site.    Thence  the  lady  relates  that  she 
work  was  not  done  by  any  special  command  of  went  to  Ramses,  twenty  miles  distant, 
tiie  god,  but  under  the  impulse  of  *^  the  fear  of  The  excavations  of  the  Fund  were  carried 
his  £vinity  '*  and  with  his  encouragement,  the  on  during  the  season  of  1883-^84,  under  the 
king  offers  a  prayer:    "Samas,  great  Lord,  direction  of  W.  Flinders  Petrie,  at  S4n,  the 
upon  the  joyful  entering  into  the  Temple  of  Zoan  of  the  Bible,  where  was  the  capital  of  the 
Parra,  thy  glorious  temple,  into  the  works  of  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  dynasties  of  shepherd 
my  hands,  tmly  be  favorable,  and  may  thy  as-  kings,  and  of  the  twenty-first  and  twenty- 
listance  complete  my  glory.     In  thy  word  of  third  (or  Tanite)  dynasties.    According  to  a 
JQsdoe,  grant  me  (?)  a  fullness  of  glory,  a  life  passage  in  Numbers  xiii,  22,  Zoan  was  built 
onto  a  remote  day,  and  the  establishment  of  seven  years  after  Hebron.    The  mounds  that 
my  throne  for  eternity."  mark  its  former  site  were  prominent  objects 
The  W«ttb  Eipedtdoo. — Steps  were  taken  in  among  the  marshes  of  the  Delta,  and  many 
the  autumn  of  1883  for  organizing  an  Ameri-  interesting  relics  had  been  found  among  the 
can  expedition  to  visit  and  explore  some  of  fragments  lying  loose  on  the  surface  of  the 
the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  ruins.     Funds  ground.    A  few  preliminary  excavations  had 
were  contributed  toward  the  purpose  by  Mrs.  already  been  made  by  M.  Mariette,  who,  bo- 
0.  L.  Wolfe,  of  New  York,  and  the  enterprise  ing  unable  to  complete  the  work,  had  again 
was  given  the  name  of  the  *^  Wolfe  Expedi-  covered  up  the  objects  he  had  found,  to  pre- 
tion."    The  work  of  exploration  is  to  be  car-  serve  them.    According  to  M.  Naville,  there 
ried  on  by  the  Rev.  W.  Hayes  Ward,  D.  D.,  of  was  no  place  in  Egypt  where  destruction  had 
New  York,  one  of  the  few  American  gentle-  been  as  complete  and  as  unmerciful  as  there, 
men  who  have  paid  special  attention  to  the  Mr.  Petrie  began  his  work  with  the  excavation 
Hady   of   cuneiform   literature,    and    Messrs.  of  the  temple,  an  imposing  ruin  of  red  granite 
Hajnes,  of  Robert  College,  and  J.  R.  S.  Ster-  from  Syene,  which  occupied  one  of  the  nnmer- 
rett,  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Stud-  ous  mounds  marking  the  site  of  the  ancient 
ies  at  Athens.   Dr.  Ward  started  on  his  journey  city.    This  building  was  surrounded  by  two 
in  September,  1884,  and  was  joined  by  his  com-  inclosure- walls,  one  of  them  of  sun-dried  brick 
panions  in  Constantinople,  where  he  was  fur-  and  of  very  remote  antiquity.    The  other  one 
atshed  by  the  Turkish  Government  with  all  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  King  Pisebkhanu, 
the  papers  necessary  to  secure  the  end  he  has  of  the  twenty -second  dynasty,  and  is  described 
in  new.    At  the  latest  accounts  the  party  were  as  being  of  ^4ncredible  strength.    It  extended 
It  Marash,  examining  the  Hittite  relics  there,  round  three  sides  of  the  building,  and  is  yet 
They  expected  to  spend  the  winter  in  investi-  standing  to  the  height  of  about  twenty  feet, 
gations  of  the  ruins  in  Mesopotamia.  It  is  eighty  feet  thick,  and  built  of  colossal 
•pmllcu  if  tke  ligypl  ExplonitiM  Fnd  at  PI-  bricks  about  eight  times  the  size  and  weight  of 
A«iBiZ«UL — ^The  society  called  the  Egypt  Ex-  our  modern  bricks.*'    Against  and  upon  this 
pbntion  Fond  was  formed  in  England  in  1882  wall  dwelling-houses  had  been  built,  at  dif- 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  examination  ferent  periods,  as  determined  by  the  coins  and 
of  the  ancient  ruins  in  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  potsherds  found  in  them.    The  relics  appertain- 
with  especial  reference  to  the  identification  of  ing  to  the  temple  range  in  age  from  the  period 
tbe  plaices  mentioned  in  the  Bible  in  connec-  of  the  sixth  to  that  of  the  twenty-sixth  dynas- 
tioQ  with  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites.     Its  ty.    Among  them  are  stones  bearing  the  car- 
first  work  was  performed  during  the  season  of  touch  of  Pep5,  possibly  of  him  of  the  sixth 
lB^-^83,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  M.  dynasty ;  statues  in  red  granite  of  Amenemhe 
Edonard  Naville,  at  the  mound  known  as  the  I,  and  in  black  granite  of  Osortasen  I  and 
TeUel-Maachnta,  in   the  Wadi-et-Tumilat,  on  Amenemhe  II ;  a  torso  in  yellow  sandstone  of 
^  line  of  the  sweet- water  canal,  near  the  rail-  Osortasen  II,  and  an  inscription  of  Osortasen 
road  station  Ramses,  and  resulted  in  the  iden-  HI,  all  of  the  twelfth  dynasty ;  a  few  relics  of 
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]es8-known  saccessora  of  those  kings;  numer-  which  the  other  ha]f  has  heen  pnhlished;  ao 
008  works  and  alterations  by  Rameses  II  and  inscribed  obelisk  of  the  twelfth  dynasty;  in  a 
Menephthah  I,  and  a  block  of  Seti  II,  of  the  curious  cmciform  Greeco-Egyptian  character, 
nineteenth  dynasty ;  and  a  statue  of  Rameses  a  large  inscribed  stela  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
III,  of  the  twentieth  dynasty.  After  this  dy-  phus ;  and  several  smaller  stelfe,  a  royal  statu- 
nasty  the  city  seems  to  have  fallen  into  decay,  ette,  and  sphinxes.  Three  cemeteries  were  ex- 
and  its  stones  to  have  been  used  for  other  amined,  the  most  ancient  of  which  dates  from 
buildings.  Large  numbers  of  stones  were  the  twelfth  dynasty.  In  it  were  found  a  brok- 
worked  over  by  Siamen,  of  the  twenty-first  en  sphinx  of  fine  early  work  in  black  granite, 
dynasty,  and  other  kings  who  succeeded  him.  on  which  Rameses  III  had  cut  his  name;  and 
The  later  dynasties  were  represented  by  a  a  royal  tomb  containing  a  rifled  sarcophagns, 
stela  of  Tirhakah  of  the  twenty -fifth,  and  an  from  which  the  lid  had  been  lost,  14^  feet  long 
ornament  of  Psarometik  II,  of  the  twenty-sixth  by  seven  feet  nine  inches  in  width,  and  without 
dynasty.  The  most  striking  monument  found  an  inscription.  The  second  cemetery  was  be- 
in  the  course  of  the  temple- excavations  was  lieved  to  be  the  chief  necropolis  of  Tanis  dor- 
indicated  in  numerous  stones  worked  into  the  ing  the  last  stages  of  its  civic  history,  and  con- 
building,  which  proved  to  be  fragments  of  a  tained  remains  dating  from  just  before  the 
statue  of  Rameses  II,  that  exceeded  in  size  Ptolemies  to  about  the  time  of  Diocletian,  dar- 
any  other  statue  known.  It  appears  to  have  ing  whose  reign  the  city  was  burned.  It  con- 
been  a  standing  figure,  frowned  with  the  tained  a  ^^  rich  quarter  "  and  a  **  poor  quarter,^' 
crown  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  supported  in  the  and  a  department  for  the  sacred  ichneumons, 
back  by  a  pilaster.  The  great-toe  measured  of  which  remains  were  found  in  thousands  of 
eighteen  inches  across,  and  the  figure  is  esti-  oblong  pots.  A  cabalistic  circle  of  humas 
mated  to  have  been  ninety -eight  feet  high  skulls  was  found,  with  the  ground  strewed 
from  the  foot  to  the  crown,  and,  with  its  ped-  with  ^*  sacred  eyes,"  in  blue  and  glazed-ware, 
estal,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  high,  and  Among  the  remains  in  the  third  cemetery 
to  have  weighed  not  less  than  twelve  hundred  which  was  of  Roman  times,  was  the  mumm} 
tons.  An  avenue  of  granite  blocks  outside  of  of  a  woman  laid  in  a  kind  of  open-work  basket 
the  wall  of  Pisebkhanu  was  found  to  apper-'  covered  with  a  board.  The  robe  of  the  mum 
tain  to  a  temple  of  the  Ptolemaic  age,  having  my  was  edged  with  a  variety  of  woven  bor 
a  pavement  of  limestone  and  marked  by  frag-  ders,  white  on  red  and  red  on  blue,  and  othe 
ments  of  statues  and  portions  of  bas-reliefs  borders  in  red,  yellow,  white,  green,  and  pur 
and  sculptures.  pie ;  and  the  jewelry  consisted  of  a  nose-ring 
Excavations  in  some  of  the  houses  near  the  ear-rings,  and  a  necklace.-  The  mummy  is  sup 
temple  brought  to  light  relics  of  domestic  arti-  posed  to  have  been  of  the  time  of  Constantine 
cles,  works  of  fine  art,  papyri,  weights,  etc.  One  None  of  the  domestic  and  smaller  articles  a 
house  was  called  the  "  House  of  the  Papyri,"  yet  recovered  at  Tanis  are  of  an  earlier  dat 
because  of  several  baskets  of  manuscripts  and  than  the  Ptolemaic  period,  although  the  large 
waste-papers,  partly  or  wholly  burned,  which  works  give  evidence  that  the  city  existed  a 
were  found  in  >a  closet  under  the  cellar-stairs,  early  as  the  sixth  dynasty.  This  is  becaus 
In  another  house,  called  the  *^  House  of  Statu-  the  excavations  have  not  yet  reached  the  strat 
ettes,"  were  many  green  porcelain  figures  of  in  which  pre-Ptolemaic  remains  are  imbedded 
gods  and  sacred  animals,  and  burned  papyri ;  An  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  to  b 
and  a  third  house,  the  **  House  of  the  Glass  done  before  an  expectation  can  be  entertaine 
Zodiac,"  furnished  the  fragments  of  a  large  of  finding  similar  relics  of  any  of  the  earlie 
sheet  of  colorless  glass,  which  had  been  gilded  dynasties,  is  given  in  the  statement  by  Mr.  Pc 
on  one  side  and  painted  on  the  other  side  with  trie  in  one  of  his  reports  that,  *^  where  ther 
a  square  border-line,  inclosing  a  circular  zodi-  is  least  accumulation  over  the  earlier  remains 
ao  and  four  heads  of  the  seasons,  while  the  I  find  fifteen  feet  of  Roman  and  post-Roma 
comers  between  the  border-line  and  the  circle  dust  and  rubbish ;  and  this  means  that  froi 
were  covered  with  stars  done  in  rhombs  of  forty  to  fifty  tons  of  stuff  have  to  be  taken  oc 
gold-leaf.  In  one  or  other  of  these  houses  of  any  hole  we  dig  before  we  even  begin  t 
were  also  found  domestic  utensils,  and  vases  touch  pre-Roman  work."  The  excavation 
in  granite,  basalt,  alabaster,  and  bronze;  in  a  were  continued  during  the  season  of  1884-^8( 
niche  in  the  wall  the  lamp  used  by  the  owner  Cgypt  Exploration  Fiuid. — At  the  annual  meel 
in  going  into  the  cellar ;  fine  pottery  curiously  ing  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  held  0< 
ornamented ;  specimens  of  blue  glaze-ware ;  a  tober  29th,  Mr.  Petrie  reported  that  he  ha 
portrait  statue;  coins  and  bronze  fittings;  a  examined  twenty  sites  of  ancient  cities  an 
marble  bust  of  a  term;  and  specimens  of  remains.  The  immediate  results  of  the  ej 
weights,  based  on  the  units  of  the  shekel,  the  aminations  were  that  some  sites  supposed  t 
kit,  and  the  drachma.  The  papyri,  of  which  be  of  importance  were  reaUy  small,  and  th: 
some  two  hundred  legible  fragments  have  alone  was  of  geographical  value,  for  it  pn 
been  saved,  are  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  vented  the  formation  of  a  mistaken  expecti 
and  in  various  Egyptian  and  Greek  handwrit-  tion  of  finding  a  large  city  in  such  a  situatioi 
ings.  Among  the  documents  in  stone  are  the  while  other  sites  were  of  such  size  and  so  muc 
unpublished  half  of  a  tablet  of  Tirhakah,  of  encumbered  with  late  deposits  that  their  ei 
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amination  sboald  be  postponed.   Among  places  ing  the  pyramids.    Of  these  tools,  a  bronze 

that  promised  to  yield  important  discoYeries  plate  or  scraper,  and  a  copper  instrument,  and 

was  one  so  covered  with  early  Greek  pottery  traces  of  bronze  saws  and  tubular  drills,  have 

that  the  potsherds  crackled  under  the  feet  as  been  discovered,  but  not  the  tubes  themselves. 

one  walked  over  it.    This  pottery  was  of  every  The  drills  are  supposed  to  have  been  jeweled 

date,  from  the  prehistoric  down  through  the  with  tough,  uncrystallized  corundum  or  some 

PhcBDician  and  black-iigured  to  the  finest  period  other  gem-mineral  capable  of  cutting  into  gran- 

of  red-figured  pottery  on  a  black  ground,  and  ite,  diorite,  and  basalt,  and  the  saws  were 

on  into  still  later  tiroes.     Such  a  site  was  of  probably  about  nine  feet  long.    An  enormous 

the  first  importance  for  the  study  of  Greek  levy  of  forced  labor  might  have  been  made 

archsology,  and,  so  far  as  was  known,  it  had  during  the  season  of  the  overfiow,  without  in- 

never  been  visited  by  a  European.    This  site,  terfering  with  the  regular  industries  of  the 

▼ith  the  one  in  which  the  great  sarcophagus  country.     Barracks  have  been  discovered  to 

of  red  granite  already  mentioned,  and  one  in  the  west  of  the  second  pyramid  which  were  ca- 

which  the  jamb  of  a  gateway  of  Amenemhe  I  pable  of  accommodating  about  four  thousand 

▼ere  found,  were  spoken  of  as  places  not  be-  workmen.     These,   supposing  them  to  have 

fore  known  to  Europeans,  on  whioh  the  agents  been  masons,  with  relays  of  one  hundred  thou- 

of  the  fund  hoped  to  make  more  thorough  ex-  sand  men  every  three  months,  would  have  been 

plorations.     They  had  been  foiled  in  finding  adequate,  Mr.  Petrie  supposes,  for  the  construc- 

reiics  of  the  Hyksos  dynasties  at  Zoan,  simply  tion  of  the  pyrami^  The  accuracy  with  which 

by  the  immensity  of  the  area  to  be  exnlored  the  base  is  squared— so  close  that  it  is  hardly 

there,  to  clear  which  exhaustively  would  take  conceivable  that  the  angles  could  have  been 

centQri^  of  work,  rather  than  the  few  months  measured  without  the  aid  of  telescopes — is 

that  could  be  given  to  it  between  the  rains  and  mentioned  as  the  most  wonderful  feature  in 

the  heat  of  one  season.    The  whole  of  that  the  construction  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

area,  however,  had  been  examined  to  depths  One  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  Mr. 

[>f  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  feet,  with  shafts  that  Petrie^s  investigations  was  the  discovery  of 

bft  no  spaces  of  more  than  three  hundred  yards  evidence  that  these  works  of  the  ancient  em- 

intonched  by  excavations.    The  financial  re-  pire  had  been  at  some  period  subjected  to  de- 

)ort  showed  a  balance  of  £2,162  to  the  credit  liberate,  determined  attempts  to  destroy  them. 

>f  the  fund.    It  was  proposed  to  spend  £1,650  To  this  is  owing  the  condition  of  the  second 

luring  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  send  out  an  pyramid  of  Aboo  Roash,  which  had  led  to  the 

£ngli^  student  of  Egyptology  to  assist  Mr.  supposition  that  it  had  never  been  finished. 

Petrie.     American  friends  of  the  fund  had  con-  From  the  examination  of  the  rubbish-heaps 

^buted  £260  to  its  treasury,  through  the  Rev.  around  this  work^  Mr.  Petrie  learned  that  the 

W,  0.  Winslow,  of  Boston.    It  was  resolved  whole  granite  casing  of  the  pyramid  had  been 

to  present  a  selection  from  the  objects  collected  stripped  off  to  be  laboriously  smashed.     He 

in  the  excavations  to  the  museum  in  Boston.  found  fragments  of  a  sarcophagus  of  granite. 

letSBTHMate  if  the  C^eat  Fynoild. — W.  Flin-  which  the  structure  had  once  contained,  and 

to  Petrie  has  published  the  results  of  meas-  pieces  of  a  throne  and  of  a  statue  in  diorite  as 

nreoients  of  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh,  which  large  as  the  statue  of  Khafra  of  the  second 

be  made  during  the  season  of  1880-^81  and  pyramid  of  Gizeh,  which  had  been  seated  on  the 

l$82-'83,  and  in  which  he  believes  he  has  throne,  and  part  of  the  name  of  the  king.   Chips 

iecored,  by  the  systems  of  checks  and  tri-  and  fragments  of  precious  vessels  in  fuaba^ter, 

angulations  he  employed,  a  higher  degree  of  bronze,  and  basalt,  were  also  discovered  in 

acearacy  than  has  been  obtained  in  any  pre-  this  debris.    The  rubbish  in  which  the  ruins 

noos  survey.    The  dimensions  of  the  Great  of  the  votive  chapel,  attached  to  the  pyramid 

Pjramid  and  its  several  parts,  as  calculated  by  of  Khafra  at  Gizeh,  are  half  buried,  yielded 

Iniii,  differ  from  those  announced  by  Prof.  0.  similar  results.    Considerable  masses  of  chips 

Piazzi  Smith  slightly,  but  sufficienUy,  if  the  of  diorite  and  alabaster  statues,  fingers,  toes, 

BKasorements  are  actually  more  accurate,  to  bits  of  drapery,  fragments  of  diorite  and  ala- 

OFsthrow  the  theory  of  mystic  harmonies  and  baster  bowls,  and  even  of  hieroglyph ical  in- 

proportions  which  Prof.  Smith  has  founded  scriptions,  were  found  in  it.    These  discoveries 

Qpon  his  own  surveys ;  and  Mr.  Petrie  suggests  may  help  to  throw  light  on  the  character  of 

Bev  relations  of  proportion  in  the  different  the  period  from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh 

ptrtB  of  the  pyramid,  without  attaching  any  dynasties,  the  darkest  epoch  of  Ej^ptian  his- 

ptrticular  significance  to  them.     He  contro-  tory,  which  it  is  supposed  may  have  been  a 

▼erts  the  theory  of  Lepsius,  that  the  pyramids  period  of  revolution,  and  upon  the  hitherto 

were  built  by  successive  accretions,  or  by  the  unexplained  expression  of  Herodotus  respect- 

iddition  of  new  layers  over  the  whole  struct-  ing  the  pyramid-builders,  that  "the  Egyptians 

ore  in  the  successive  years  of  the  king-builder^s  so  detest  the  memory  of  these  kings  that  they 

i^igD,  and  finds  reason  in  his  observations  on  do  not  like  even  to  mention  their  names.*' 

the  mode  of  structure  for  believing  that  they  A  TheVan  Tout  of  the  iaeventh  Dynasty. — ^M. 

»ere  constructed  according   to  a   predeter-  Maspero  discovered  in  February,  1883,  among 

nuaed  plan.     Mr.  Petrie  also  inquired  into  the  the  hiUs  near  Thebes,  the  tomb  of  a  person 

character  of  the  tools  that  were  used  in  build-  named  Horhotpu,  of  the  eleventh  dynasty,  a 
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very  obaoure  period  of  Egyptian  history,  of 
which  the  known  relics  are  very  few,  Tlie 
tomb  ia  composed  of  two  cbambers,  taoneled 
in  the  bills,  in  a  rock,  tbe  friable  character  of 
which  obliged  the  artist  to  line  the  walls  with 
blocks  of  limestone,  on  which  to  place  his  em- 
blematic paiiitiogB  and  inscriptions.  Tbe  bot- 
copbagus,  wbicb  weib  decorated,  bad  been  ritied 
of  its  mummy,  and  was  lidleas.  Texts  from 
the  Book  of  tbe  Dead  and  tbe  Funerary  Rit- 
oal  were  foaod.  The  discovery  is  of  partico- 
lar  interest,  because  it  aapplies  a  distinct  con- 
necting link  betueuQ  tbe  Mastsbsh  tombs  of 
the  older  dynasties  and  the  tunneled  tombs  of 
the  Theban  Kenaissance  period,  between  which 
M.  Mariotte  snpposed  a  "complete  rupture  of 
all  artistic  traditions  "  bad  taken  place. 

TIm  VttnptOi  «I  Uepnlb — During  the  spriog 
of  1S81,  M,  Haapero  discovered  at  EJdimeen, 
a  large  provinciid  town  of  Qpper  Egypt,  about 
half-way  between  Assiont  and  Thebes,  and  rep- 
resenting the  ancient  Ehemuis,  or  Panopolis, 
a  hitherto  undiscovered  and  nnplnndereo  ne- 
cropolis of  immense  extent.  Within  three  hours 
be  verified  the  sites  of  more  than  one  hondred 
catacombs,  all  absolutely  intact,  five  of  which, 
on  being  opened,  yield^  120  mnraniies.  The 
remains,  so  far  as  explored,  are  of  the  Ptole- 
maic period. 

RowuKdln  iB  Eaglaad.— Rehca  of  the  Roman 
ocoupatiun  have  been  frequently  uncovered  in 
the  excavations  for  the  erection  of  new  build- 
ings, and  for  other  public  works,  in  various 
parts  of  England.  Several  such  remains  were 
found  during  1884  at  York,  A  dedicatory  tab- 
let of  Marcus  Aoreliua  was  unearthed  in  dlg- 
fing  for  the  foundations  of  tbe  new  Uechanic«' 
nstitote  in  that  city.  A  flanking  wall  of  the 
Roman  bridge,  wbicb  is  known  to  have  crossed 
the  Onse,  running  at  right  angles  to  tbe  bridgo- 


large  vessel  of  gritstone,  ci 
ously  ornamented.  Of  one  of  the  altars  oi 
the  base  remaioed,  on  which  had  been  rougl 
cut  tbe  letters  "  S.  P.  R."  The  other  altar, 
fine  limestone,  hod  been  broken,  but  bore 
elegantly  cut  votive  inscription  by  L.  Celem 
Vitalis,  cornet  of  the  ninth  legion,  with  a  a 
tion  against  any  violation  of  the  offering. 

A  Roman  family  burial-place  was  discover 
at  Lincoln,  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  " 
cuius  "  consisted  of  a  stone  chamber,  G  f< 
10  inches  long,  from  2  feet  i  inch  to  S  f< 
1  inch  broad,  sud  S  feet  9  inches  high.  C( 
nected  with  it  by  a  short  pasaage-way  wts 
quadrangular  cbaniber  measuring  4  feel  2  iD< 
es  by  4  feet  10  inches.  Within  the  locu 
ten  vessela  were  found  imbedded  in  lime;  i 
ordinary  globular  -  abaped  funeral  umi,  1 
pitchers,  like  ordinary  dotnetitic  lugs,  coeti 
mg  ashes  and  fragments  of  burned  bene,  II 
wer/i  of  coarse  ware,  with  a  greenish  glaze,  s 
uDornamented.  Several  of  them  were  covei 
witli  saucers  or  small  cups,  inverted  and  mi 
to  do  duty  as  lids.  Upon  the  upper  or  east< 
end  of  the  loculus  was  built  a  furnace,  wb 
was  between  five  and  six  feet  long  and  aoat 
nine  inches  wide  and  high.  The  discoverer' 
lieves  from  the  small  dimensions  of  this  f 
nace  that  it  was  not  used  for  cremation,  1 
was  in  fact  a  Norman  oven. 

A  Koinan  villa  has  been  opened,  nnder  i 
Hill  of  tbe  White  Horse,  at  [Jffington,  Be: 
shire.  It  contained  a  pavement  that  com 
tuted  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  third-eenti 
tessellffi,  which  is  illustrated  in  the  engrsvii 
Six  skeletons  were  found,  which  are  suppot 
to  be  of  Saxons  who  occupied  the  villa  sf 
the  retirement  of  the  Romans.  A  massl 
building  has  been  uncovered   at  Chesterbo 


head,  anci  nearly  parallel  with  the  river,  was  in  Nortbumberlaod,  in  which  have  beea  fou 

uncovered  iu  preparing  for  the  foundations  of  two  or  three  inscriptions  that  are  attributed 

tbe  new  poBt-ofGce,  and  was  bared  for  forty-  tbe  reign  of  Alexander  Severus. 

five  feet ;  under  it  ran  a  carefully  constructed  Creek  lucripttM  at  BrNgk-udo^^tabuMn 

drain.     At  another  place  were  found  two  Co-  Interest  has  been  directed  to  a  stone  conta 

riutbiail  capitals,   finely  carved   in  timcHtone,  ing  a  Greek   inscription,  discovered   in   It 

but  in  considerable  decay.    Fpon  the  mount,  under  the  porch  of  tbe  church  at  Brxjni 

which  has  always  b«en  nob  in  Roman  rem«inB,  under  -  Stainniore,    Westmoreland.      It    \ 
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1  repairing  this  structure  that  it  had  graphic  talent  in  the  prehistoric  Alp-dwellers, 
rtlj  reboilt  with  sepulchral  and  other  The  engraving  represents  one  of  the  figures  of 
unong  which  were  one  bearing  a  Latin    horsemen. 

on  containing  the  name  of  Septimius  The  Palace  of  the  Kii^  of  TIryBS.— Dr.  Henry 
and  the  stone  with  the  Greek  ioscrip-  Schliemann,  assisted  by  Dr.  William  Ddrpfeld, 
'his  stone,  which  is  about  two  feet  long  of  Berlin,  has  explored  the  Acropolis  and  the 
foot  wide,  is  engraved  on  one  side.  At  Palace  of  the  Kings  at  Tiryns,  one  of  the  most 
it  is  ornamented  with  two  squares,  di-  ancient  cities  of  Greece.  The  whole  upper  and 
y  cross-lines  into  eight  triangles,  and  the  whole  middle  Acropolis  were  carefully  ex- 
er  side  is  the  so-called  palm-branch  cavated,  and  two  cross-trenches  were  dug  in 
iboth  pagan  and  Christian  monuments  the  lowest  terrace.  The  mean  thickness  of  the 
assical  age.  Between  the  palm-branches  walls  was  twenty-four  feet,  while  in  some 
inscription  in  twelve  lines.  From  a  places  on  the  upper  Acropolis  the  extreme 
aph  and  casts  of  the  inscription  that  thickness  was  forty-eight  feet.  The  wall  of 
Dt  to  him,  Prof.  George  Stephens  pro-  the  upper  Acropolis  consisted  of  a  lower  part 
I  it  to  be  Runic.  Other  casts  have  resting  on  the  rock,  and  an  upper  part  reced- 
ken  and  subjected  to  the  examination  iug  by  about  twenty-six  feet,  and  provided  in 
sb  scholars  during  the  past  year,  who  several  places  with  narrow,  longitudinal  cov- 
)cided  that  the  inscription  is  Greek,  ered  galleries,  whence  doors  led  to  the  terrace 
.  H.  Sayce  and  Dr.  Isaac  Taylor  attrib-  of  the  projecting  lower  wall.  The  walls  were 
>  about  the  fifth  century  of  the  Chris-  composed  of  large,  almost  unwrought  blocks, 
Some  other  critics  assign  it  a  date  which  were  piled  one  on  another  without  any 
he  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  A  binding  material.  Traces  were  found  on  the 
lamination  has  made  it  to  appear  to  top  of  the  wall  of  what  appeared  to  have  been 
)xameter  verse.  As  the  inscription  is  a  roofed  passage  around  tne  citadel,  having  a 
efaced  and  indistinct  in  many  places,  wall  of  raw  bricks  on  the  outside  and  columns 
ot  grammatical  in  structure,  a  variety  on  the  inside.  The  principal  entrance  to  the 
»retations  and  readings  of  it  have  been  Acropolis  was  on  the  eastern  side,  close  to  the 
1.  Most  of  them  agree  in  supposing  it  remains  of  the  best  preserved  of  several  towers 
funeral  inscripticm  of  a  youth,  named  of  which  ruins  were  found  at  places  along  the 
of  Commagene,  who  died  at  the  age  wall  This  tower  stood  to  the  right  of  the 
an,  while  traveling  in  Britain,  with  an  ascending  passenger,  so  that  the  assailants  of 
of  farewell,  and  an  invocation.  the  fortincation  had  to  expose  their  right  side, 

I  litldM* — Hitherto  no  specimens  of  ar-  which  was  unprotected  by  the  shield,  to  the 
use  or  adornment  made  of  lead  have  defenders.  The  principal  gate  of  the  upper 
and  in  any  of  the  prehistoric  monu-  citadel  was  formed  by  two  uprights,  ten  and 
lat  have  been  scientifically  investigated  ten  and  a  half  feet  high,  three  feet  broad,  and 
>e.  The  eminent  archodologist  and  Ori-  four  and  a  half  feet  deep,  and  had  a  breadth  ot 
F.  Kanitz,  has  now  discovered  among  nine  feet  three  inches.  The  holes  in  which 
ses  of  fragments  found  in  the  tumulus  the  door-hinges  turned  are  still  preserved  in 
^g  in  Carinthia,  parts  of  a  prehistoric  the  threshold,  and  in  the  two  uprights  are 
vt  lead,  which  shows  that  the  rich  de-  holes,  six  inches  in  diameter,  for  the  wooden 
f  lead  in  the  neighborhood  of  Villach  oross-barby  which  the  gate  was  fastened.  The 
>t  only  known  in  prehistoric  times,  but  holes  of  the  door-hinges  are  also  preserved  in 
ilized  in  the  art  of  the  people.  Eanitz  the  threshold  between  the  vestibulum  and  the 
»lished  an  interesting  account  of  this  hall  of  the  propylssum.  In  one  of  the  courts 
;he  sixteenth  volume  of  the  *^  Transac-  was  an  altar,  which  is  compared  with  an  altar 
)f  the  Vienna  Anthropological  Society,  mentioned  in  the  *'  Odyssey  "  (xxii,  335,  836), 
id  has  now  issued  it  as  a  separate  essay,  as  in  the  court  of  the  palace  of  Ulysses,  which 
Lrticles  in  lead  than  the  parts  of  the    was  sacred  to  Zeus.    The  floors  of  all  the 

apartments  and  courts  were  formed  of  a  mo- 
saic of  lime  and  small  pebbles,  corresponding 
with  the  **  beaten  floor  "  in  the  palace  of  Ulys- 
ses. The  floor  of  the  principal  hall,  which  was 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  court  of  the  altar, 
was  divided  by  incised  lines  into  squares,  and 
shows  traces  of  the  red  painting  with  which  it 
was  adorned.  The  fore-room  is  connected  on 
the  west  with  several  corridors  and  small 
rooms,  among  which  was  a  bath-room  about 

,_.^ ^__  .  ten  feet  square,  the  floor  of  which  was  a  single 

L.ADKH  FieuE.  FOUND  AT  R08«»o.  ^,^^^  of  limestoue  about  two  feet  two  inches 

were  found  in  the  same  tumulus,  and  are  thick.    A  large  fragment  of  a  bathing- tub  of 

nted  in  the  monograph — ^figures  of  ani-  terra-cotta,  ornamented  with  spirals,  was  also 

id  fragments  of  two  horsemen — all  of  fonnd ;  and  traces  of  the  gutter  and  sewer  by 

indicate  an  extremely  limited  degree  of  which  the  water  was  oarri^  off  were  observei 
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The  other  halls  were  connected  with  snites  of  hattle  of  Marathon,  b.  o.  490,  and  in  fact  pre- 
apartments,  hut  the  original  plan  of  one  of  the  hbtoric.    He  sank  a  shaft  from  the  top  of  the 
suites  could  not,  on  account  of  repeated  resto-  mound  to  the  depth  of  one  metre  below  the 
rations,  be  distinctly  recognized.    The  founda-  level  of  the  plain,  when  deeper  digging  was 
tions  of  the  palace- walls  rested  upon  the  rocks,  prevented  by  the  flowing  in  of  water.    The 
and  were  joined  without  any  binding  material,  earth  of  which  the  tumulus  was  formed  con- 
The  walls  themselves  were  partly  of  quarry-  sisted  alternately  of  clay  and  sand.  The  objects 
stones  bonded  with  clay  and  partly  of  sun-  of  human  industry  discovered  were  of  very 
dried  bricks.    The  outsides  of  the  walls  were  archaic  pottery,  wheel-made  or  hand-made,  a 
plastered  with  clay,  then  covered  with  a  coat-  part  of  them  thoroughly,  others  only  very 
mg  of  chalk,  and  painted  in  red,  yellow,  black,  superficially,  baked.    The  bulk  of  the  pottery 
white,  and  blue,  with  ornamentation  similar  to  is,  like  the  Trojan,  well  polished,   and  was 
that  which  has  been  found  at  Mycen®,  Or-  dipped  before  baking  into  a  solution  of  well- 
ohomenos,  and  Menidi,  and  figural  representa-  cleaned  clay,  from  which  it  aoauired  on  one 
tions,  among  which  are  mentioned  a  bull  on  side,  and  often  on  both  sides,  a  lustrous  dark- 
which  a  man  is  dancing  like  an  equestrian  per-  yellow  color.    The  ornamentation  is  variooa, 
former,  and  large  fragments  representing  wings  and  all  archaic,  leading  Dr.  Schliemann  to  as- 
or  sea-animals.    A  great  number  of  sculptur^  sign  to  the  work  an  antiquity  of  not  later  than 
ornaments  were  found  in  the  ruins,  among  the  ninth  century  b.  o.,  while  the  knives  and 
which  are  described  as  most  worthy  of  men-  arrow-heads  of  obsidian  point  to  a  much  higher 
tion,  plain  spiral  ornaments  of  a  green  stone ;  antiquity.    A  fragment  of  a  vase  of  Egyptian 
a  Meze  of  alabaster  resembling  a  Doric  tri-  porcelain  was  found,  but  no  trace  of  human 
glyph  frieze,  in  which  the  triglyphs  are  deco-  skeletons  or  of  a  funeral.    Dr.  Schliemann  oon- 
rated  with  small  rosettes  and  the  metopes  eludes  that  the  hillock  is  a  mere  cenotaph, 
with  palmettes  and  spirals,  and  which  was  which  belongs  most  probably  to  the  ninth  cent- 
ornamented  all  over  with  pieces  of  blue  glass ;  ury  b.  o.,  and  that  the  theory  that  identifies 
and  a  Doric  capital  of  porous  stone,  with  six-  it  with  the  Polyandrion  of  the  192  Athenians 
teen  fiutings.    The  age  of  the  ruins  was  indi-  slain  at  Marathon  must  fall  to  the  ground, 
cated  by  *^  enormous  masses  "  of  knives  and        Whet  EicavatlMU  fai  C^PMce. — The  excavations 
arrow-heads,  of  a  very  primitive  form,  of  ob-  that  have  been  going  on  for  several  years 
sidian,  painted  horned  Hera-idols,  and  numer-  under  the  direction  of  the  Archseological  So- 
ous  archaic  terra-cotta  vases  with  most  ancient  ciety  of  Athens  upon  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
paintings  in  colors.    The  total  absence  is  re-  Asclepios  at  Epidanrus  and  of  the  Amphiarion 
marked,  notwithstanding  search  was  made  for  at  Oropos,  ha?e  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
them,  of  varnished  black,  red,  or  yellow  Hel-  numerous  pieces  of  sculpture  and  inscriptions 
lenic  terra-cottas.     Tliese   facts  are  to  Dr.  of  value.     Excavations  have  been  resumed 
Schliemann  proof  that  Tiryns,  as  well  as  My-  under  the  same  direction  at  Eleusis.    Excava- 
censd,  was  destroyed  in  a  remote  prehistoric  tions  have  been  begun  by  the  direction  of  the 
age.    Evidence  that  the  palace  was  destroyed  Government  and  under  the  personal  superri- 
by  fire  appears  in  the  masses  of  charcoal,  sion  of  Dr.  DOrpfeld,  for  the  exploration  of  the 
burned  bricks,  and  calcineil  stones,  and  the  entire  site  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.    The 
cementation  of  the  clay  plastering  into  a  solid  work  that  was  done  two  years  ago  southeast 
terra-cotta.    Evidences  were  found  of  the  ex-  of  the  Parthenon  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
istence  of  a  settlement  on  the  rock  before  the  some  very  beautiftil  and  remarkable  monu- 
palace  and  the  great  waJls  were  built,  in  the  ments  and  remains  of  ancient  Attic  art. 
discovery,  about  sixteen  feet  below  the  floor       Later  IiiTCstlgatlvu  of  the  Site  of  Troy. — Dr. 
of  the  upper  citadel,  of  the  remains  of  a  cham-  Schliemann,  having  completed  his  excavations 
her  containing  hand-made  monochromatic  pot-  at  Hissarlik,  has  published  the  flnal  condo- 
tery,  much  like  that  which  had  been  founa  in  sions  drawn  from  his  investigations,   which 
the  two  most  ancient  cities  of  Troy.    A  few  were  continued  at  intervals  through  ten  years, 
band-made  vases  with  rudely  painted  stripes  in  a  book  entitled  "  Troja."    The  further  and 
were  also  found  in  this  chamber.    The  low  more  thorough  examination  of  the  hill  at  His- 
table-land  around  the  Acropolis  was  examined  sarlik  and  the  adiacent  plain  has  led  him  to 
for  relics  of  the  residences  of  the  ancient  city,  revise  the  views  tnat  he  had  set  forth  in  his 
and  evidences  were  obtained  of  their  early  ex-  "  Troy  "  and  "  Ilios  " ;  and  while  he  finds  his 
istence  there,  and  of  the  continued  duration  of  opinion  that  the  spot  is  the  true  site  of  the 
the  lower  city  for  a  long  number  of  centuries  Homeric  Troy  and  of  the  Roman  Ilium  con- 
after  the  destruction  of  the  royal  palace ;  pos-  firmed,  he  admits  that  he  was  mistaken  as  to 
sibly  tiU  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  b.  o.  some  of  the  details  of  his  previous  identifica- 
No  traces  of  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  kings  tions,  and  that  he  had  not  exactly  understood 
were  found  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  character  of  the  ruins  he  had  examined, 
Tiryns.  and  had  not  sufficiently  appreciated  the  extent 
Tbe  Tmahui  of  Harafhoii. — Dr.  Schliemann  of  the  ancient  city.    Dr.  Schliemann,  in  dig- 
has  explored  the  great  tumulus  at  Marathon,  ging  at  the  hill  of  Hissarlik,  had  distinguished 
to  solve  a  question  that  had  arisen  in  his  mind  what  he  regarded  as  the  ruins  of  seven  cities, 
whether  it  were  not  of  earlier  date  than  the  one  built  upon  the  ruins  of  a  previous  one,  the 
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ost  and  most  recent  of  which  he  re-  walls,  which  date  from  the  fourth  century  b.  o., 
as  the  historic  or  Roman  Ilium.  In  his  had  spoken  of  the  ruins  of  Assos  as  present- 
irvejs  he  supposed  that  the  third  city  ing  the  most  perfect  idea  of  a  Greek  city  that 
tie  bottom  was  the  Troy  of  Homer,  had  hitherto  been  obtained.  The  first  yearns 
QT  researches  showed  that  this-  was  a  excavations  of  the  ArchsBological  Association 
I,  and  that  it  was  the  second  city  that  were  made  about  the  temple  upon  the  Acropolis, 
have  been  regarded  as  corresponding  Among  the  archaic  bas-reliefs  and  sculptures 
at  Troy.  The  mistake  arose  from  the  which  decorated  the  building  were  found  the 
lich  was  made  apparent  on  further  ex-  crouching  sphinxes  that  formed  the  coat-of- 
on,  that  the  people  of  the  third  city  had  arms  of  the  city,  combats  between  lions,  wild 
leir  houses  among  the  colossal  masses  boars,  and  deer,  in  the  Assyrian  style,  and  a 
ned  ruins  of  the  second  city,  without  scene  from  the  episode  of  Hercules  and  the 
ing  either  to  level  or  remove  them,  and  Oentaurs,  which  is  worthy  of  especial  mention 
»e  ruins  were  at  first  confounded  with  as  being  the  only  known  monumental  work 
sea  of  the  same  stratum  in  which  they  of  art  yet  discovered  in  which  the  Oentaurs 
d,  instead  of  being  assigned  to  the  are  represented  as  having  human  fore-legs.  An 
whence  their  foundations  rose.  From  ancient  bridge,  which  was  partially  excavated, 
re  careful  examination  of  the  second  is  the  only  known  example  of  a  Greek  bridge. 
of  ruins,  and  the  extension  of  the  in-  The  excavations  made  during  the  two  years  in 
ions  into  the  surrounding  level,  Dr.  the  market-place  revealed  the  Agora  to  be  a 
ann  now  claims  to  have  finally  proved  more  interesting  work,  and  made  it  more  com- 
n  a  remote  antiquity  there  was  in  the  pletely  known,  than  even  the  Forum  of  Pom- 
Troy  a  large  city  destroyed  of  old  by  a  peii.  Along  one  of  its  sides  extended  a  two- 
catastrophe  ;  that  the  hill  of  Hissarlik  storied  colonnade,  or  stoa,  850  feet  long,  made 
y  the  Acropolis  of  this  city,  occupied  by  of  the  andesite  of  the  mountain,  which  strik- 
ples  and  a  few  other  large  edifices,  ingly  resembled  the  colonnade  around  the  Tem- 
he  lower  city  extended  east,  south,  and  pie  of  Athena  at  Pergamon.  Next  to  it  is  the 
1  the  site  of  the  later  Ilium ;  and  that,  bouleuterion,  apparently  of  the  same  date,  in 
ently,  this  city  answers  perfectly  to  the  which  the  archives  of  the  city  were  kept. 

0  description  of  the  site  of  *  sacred  On  the  south  side  of  the  Agora  stood  a  build- 
This  city  was  laboriously  fortified,  ing  that  forms  the  only  known  example  of  a 

fortifications  were  in  time  renewed  and  Greek  bath,  and  is  the  only  four-storied  struct- 

d.    The  walls  and  some  of  the  chief  ure  of  antiquity  ever  recovered.    A  complete 

were  constructed  of  sun-dried  bricks,  ideal  restoration  of  it  was  made.    It  consisted, 

re  baked  by  fires  raised  against  them  according  to  the   description  given   by  Mr. 

ey  were  buUt  np.    The  relics  found  in  Joseph  Thacher  Clarke,  *^  of  an  enormous  hall, 

ts  indicate  that  iron  was  not  in  use  in  going  through  two  stories,  with  twenty  -  six 

y ;   that  implements  and  weapons  of  chambers  upon  one  side ;  above  this  structure 

rere  eaually  prevalent  with  those  of  was  a  colonnade,  the  fioor  of  which  was  upon 

i  and  that  the  gold-maker^s  art  had  at-  a  level  with  the  Agora.    In  front  of  the  stoa 

i  high  degree  of  development.  was  an  enormous  basin  for  the  reception  of 

e  later  Uium  have  been  found  inscrip-  rain-water,   covered  by  stone  slabs,   and  so 

dins,  architectural  and  sculptural  frag-  paved  in  that  it  was  not  visible  to  persons  on 

»f  two  Doric  temples,  parts  of  a  theatre  the  market-place ;  from  it  ran  a  subterranean 

of  accommodating  six  thousand  spec-  conduit  to  tne  lower  story  of  the  bath,  whence 

ind  portions  of  the  walls.  there  were  arrangements  for  the  water  to  flow 

HUi  Afttoilsglcal  BeMurdi  at  Antt.— The  into  the  thirteen  lower  cells.  The  refuse  water 

logical  Institute  of  America,  after  two  was  drawn  off  into  a  larger  basin  beneath  the 

f  work,  has  completed  its  excavations  bath- building,  where  there  was  again  another 

s  in  the  Troad.   This  city,  which  Joseph  reservoir  to  receive  the  clean  water  from  its 

ke  identifies  with  the  city  described  by  roof.    This  last  reservoir  was  connected  with 

as  the  steep  and  lofty  Pedasos,  the  the  street,  and  so  formed  a  grand  public  fount- 

of  the  Leleges  and  the  residence  of  ain,  supplying  pure  water  for  the  consumption 

kites,  the  father-in-law  of  Priam,  and  of  the  people,  while  the  water  of  the  refuse 

e  '*  Pedasa"  mentioned  in  an  Egyptian  basin  adjoining  it  was  used  for  the  cooling  of 

1  as  a  state  whose  people  assisted  the  the  theatre  in  the  lower  town.    Next  to  the 
in  the  wars  of  Rameses  II,  was  situated  bath  was  built,  in  later  times,  a  small  temple 

sanic  crater  that  rises  directly  and  steep-  (Hero5n),  in  which  the  bodies  of  the  bene- 

tbe  sea  to  a  height  of  about  eight  bun-  factors  of  the  city  were  deposited ;  their  names 

»et,  and  commands  an  imposing  view,  were  still  found  inscribed  upon  the  entablature. 

oains  discovered  in  the  excavations  dis-  At  the  east  end  of  the  Agora  was  the  bema, 

d  various  phases  of  Greek  civilization  the  tribune  of  the  orator  in  addi*e8sing  a  crowd. 

;wenty-four  centuries.  Before  the  work  The  level  here  was  raised  above  the  market- 

tration  was  begun,  CoL  Martin  Leake,  place,  and  fiagged,  while  the  remainder,  like 

lish    archssologist,   contemplating  the  all  Greek  streets  before  the  Christian  era,  was 

id  accorate  masonry  of  a  part  of  the  unpaved."    The  theatre  was  well  recovered; 
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the  gymnasium  was  in  a  good  state  of  preser-  an  the  Apostate,  who  hecame  consul  ii 

vatioD ;  and  a  great  palace-hall,  or  atrium,  of  847,  prefect  of  the  Preetorinm,  a.  d.  d4 

late  date,  has  an  arch  appearing  with  purely  again,  a.  d.  868,  governor  of  Numidia,  m 

Hellenic  details.  The  Street  of  Tombs  presents  of  the  privy  council,  etc.    The  vestibule 

monuments  of  every  period,  one  of  which  can  palace  is  a  large  hall,  paved  with  marl 

not  be  later  than  the  seventh  century  b.  o.,  crustations  of  the  rarest  kind,  and  the 

while  many  are  as  recent  as  the  eleventh  or  part  of  the  walls  is  covered  with  the  sam 

twelfth  Christian  century.    One  of  the  large  the  left  side  of  the  entrance  was  found  a 

mausoleums  offers  a  perfect  parallel   to   the  ble  pedestal  dedicated  to  Vulcacius  Rufii 

tombs  of  the  kings  at  Jerusalem.    One  hun-  the   township  of   Ravenna,  the  infori 

dred  and  twenty -four  sarcophagi  were  opened  contained  in  which,  compared  with  that 

for  the  first  time,  and  many  archaic  cinerary  by  writers  of  the  time,  makes  it  possil 

urns  were  found.    Inhumation  and  cremation  trace  closely  the  successive  steps  of  tl 

appear  to  have  been  maintained  side  by  side,  tin^uished  citizen^s  career.     This  resi 

In  the  sarcophagi  were  discovered  ornaments  which  faced  the  street  on  the  south,  wi 

of  gold,  terra-cotta  figurini,  small  vases,  and  rounded  by  other  palaces  on  the  nortn  ai 

glasses,  including  some  fine  specimens  of  thin,  sides,  and  an  imperial  warehouse  on  the 
transparent  glass,  and  several  thousand  coins.        The  remains  of  a  very  extensive  villi 

The  walls,  of  which  the  chief  masses  date  from  taining  numerous  works  of  art  have  bee 

the  fourth  century  b.  o.,  are  more  than  two  covered  on  the  line  of  the  road  leading 

miles  in  length,  are  remarkably  well  preserved,  Rome  to  Marino,   near   the  railway -f 

and  rise  in  many  places  to  within  one  or  two  called  II  Sassone.    The  palace  proves  U 

courses  of  their  original  height  of  sixty  feet  belonged  originally  to  a  Yooonins  Polli 

and  over.  to  have  afterward  passed  into  the  hands 

Villas  of  indoit  Simuui  NoMes. — Advantage  has  Yalerii.    It  stands  in  the  center  of  a  pi  a 

been  taken  of  the  works  of  reconstruction  and  which  was  raised  artificially  above  the  L 

public  improvement  that  have  been  going  on  the  Campagna  by  a  long  line  of  arche< 

in  the  city  of  Rome,  to  make  a  careful  exami-  structures.    It  was  built  at  the  end  of  tl 

nation  of  the  ruins  and  relics  of  ancient  Roman  century,  in  the  reticulated  style  of  masonr 

life  that  are  from  time  to  time  in  the  course  was  rebuilt  two  centuries  later,  with 

of  the  work  rendered  accessible :  and  by  this  and  small  cubes  of  peperino.     It  con 

means  much  progress  has  been  made  toward  reception,  bath,  and  sleeping  rooms,  a  < 

an  ideal  restoration  of  the  city  as  it  was  dur-  hall  shaped  like  a  basilica,  and  garden 

ing  the  imperial  period.    The  Via  Nazionale,  rounded  by  porticoes,  basins,  and  foui 

which  has  been  in  the  course  of  opening  and  The  pavements  of  the  first  period  are  laid 

building  during  the  past  twelve  years,  passes  in  chiaroscuro  mosaics;    those  of  the  f 

close  to  the  line  of  the  ancient  Vicus  Lon-  period  are  incrusted  with  polychrome  m 

gus,  which  ran  through  one  of  the  most  aristo-  and  the  columns  of  the  porticoes  are 

cratic  quarters  of  the  town.     In  this  region,  rough  local  stone   and  coated  with  p 

starting  from  the  modern  Piazza  di  Magnana-  stucco.    Among  the  numerous  works  of  f 

poll  and  advancing  toward  the  baths  of  Dio-  ure  that  have  been  brought  to  light  are  i 

cletian,  the  remains  of  the  *^  superb  mansions  "  syas  tied  to  a  tree,  in  pavanazzetto  m 

of  between  fifteen  and  twenty  Roman  nobles  the  statue  of  an  athlete ;  a  bearded  sai 

have  been  brought  to  light,  but  the  explora-  winged  Victory ;  a  group  of  an  eagle  ca 

tions  of  them,  which  were  made  during  the  up  to  the  skies  a  half -devoured  lamb ;  a 

earlier  period  of  the  excavations,  were  "  irreg-  colossal  Apollo,  "  equally  remarkable  fo] 

ular  and  merely  accidental,^'  and  the  informa-  preservation  and  for  excellent  workmans 

tion  that  was  gained  respecting  them  was  not  an  aged  man,  representative  of  a  new  t; 

as  accurate  or  exhaustive  as  is  desired.     A  sculpture,  the  exact  character  of  whic 

more  important  and  regular  work,  the  building  not  been   determined  ;    a  Hercules  wii 

of  the  office  of  the  Minister  of  War,  is  giving  spoils  of  the  Nemean  lion,  from  which  th 

the  opportunity  of  exploring  under  better  an-  and  feet  are  missing ;  a  youthful  and 

spices  that  portion  of  the  district  which  extend-  Bacchus ;  and  a  bust  of  Paris, 
ed  from  the  Vicus  Fx)np^s  to  the  Vicus  Portss        Eiploratkn  of  the  Atrim  Teste* — ^The 

Collinsd,  and  from  the  Templum  Salutis  to  the  of  the  Vestal  Virgins  in  Rome  has  been 

baths  of  Diocletian.    The  war  office  covers  an  vated,  and  several  statues  or  parts  of  s 

area  of  15,000  square  metres  which  formerly  or  inscriptions  of  chief  Vestals  of  the 

belonged  to  the  monastery  of  the  Barberine  century  nave  been  recovered  from  it. 

nuns.    The  ground  was  explored  in  a  desulto-  house,  which  appears  to  have  been  i 

ry  manner  when  the  monastery  was  built,  at  after  the  destruction  of  the  Atrium  Vei 

the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  a.  d.  191,  is  a  rectangular  oblong  buildin 

the  value  of  the  information  it  might  have  was  surrounded  by  streets  on  every  side, 

yielded  was  not  then  appreciated.     The  new  entire  block  was  115  metres  long  and  5 

exploration  of  the  same  ground  has  been  at-  tres  wide,  and  the  Atrium  Vest®  proper, 

tended  with  the  discovery  of  the  town  resi-  gave  its  name  to  the  whole  building,  ? 

dence  of  Vulcacius  Rufinus,  the  uncle  of  Jnli-  metres  long  and  24  metres  wide.    The 
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tectural  style  of  the  building  was  somewhat  mukanes ;  the  names  of  Roman  temples  oon- 
like  that  of  the  double-storied  cloisters  of  the  structed  of  materials  previously  used  for  syn- 
mediffival  and  Renaissance  periods.    The  por-  agogues ;  of  Byzantine  churches  made  of  the 
ticowas famished  with 48  columns  of  cipollino  same  stones  taken  from  the  Roman  temples; 
nurble  on  the  ground-floor,  and  as  many  small-  and  of  crusaders*  forts  made  from  these  same 
er  columns  of  breccia  corallina  on  the  npper  stones  worked  over  again ;  of  which  any  relics 
story.    The  Atrium  was  surrounded  by  state  have  been  found.    Some  ten  thousand  names 
ipartmenta  in  the  lower  story  and  by  the  pri-  have  been  corrected  and  translated  or  trans- 
rate  apartments  of  the  Vestals  in  the  upper  literated ;  and   a  plan  has  been  drawn  and 
stoiy.    A  hall  corresponding  with  the  tabli-  published  of  every  important  ruin.    A  geologi- 
nom  of  a  Roman  house  was  paved  with  colored  cal  survey  has  been  completed  by  Prof.  Hull, 
marbles  and  walled  with  marbles,  and  a  num-  which  clearly  illustrates  the  physical  structure 
ber  of  smaller  rooms  around  it  are  presumed  and  topographical  features  of  the  country,  and 
to  have  been  used  for  the  deposition  of  ar-  throws  light  on  those  parts  of  biblical  history 
ebires.    The  situation  having  been  very  damp,  that  are  connected  with  such  features, 
elaborate   arrangements   were    provided    for  An  important  identification  has  been  proba- 
rarming  and  ventilating  the  building  by  means  bly  fixed,  independently  of  the  surveys  of  the 
of  hot-air  furnaces  and  flues.    The  marks  of  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  of  the  site  of  Ra- 
the ruins  indicate  that  the  Atrium  may  have  desh-Bamea.    The  location  of  this  place,  which 
origioally  contained  more  than  a  hundred  hon-  was  an  important  station  in  the  wanderings  of 
onrj  pedestals  with  statues  and  eulogistic  in-  the  Israelites,  had  been  a  difficult  problem  to 
scriptions  of  Vestales  Maximse ;  but  in  several  geographers,  and  they  had  not  been  able  to 
of  these  cases  more  than  one  of  the  pedestals  agree  upon  it.    The  most  generally  accepted 
appear  to  have  commemorated  the  same  lady,  location  was  that  of  Robinson,  who  fixed  it  at 
lost  of  these  works  have  disappeared  by  hav-  a  place  called  Wady-el-Jajb,  where  are  certain 
ing  been  burned  into  limestone.   Twenty-eight  springs  called  Ain-el-Weibeh.     His  identifica- 
of  the  inscriptions  have  been  recovered  in  the  tion  was  not  sustained  by  any  special  evidence, 
Atriam,  and  eight  other  inscriptions,  some  of  either   in  the  traditional  name  or  the  topo- 
them  older  than  any  in  the  Atriam,  have  been  graphical  features  of  the  place.    Shortly  after 
foand  in  other  parts  of  the  city.    The  earliest  1842,  the  Rev.  John  Rowlands,  whose  atten- 
of  the  pedestab  in  the  Atrium  bears  the  name  tion  had  been  directed  to  the  spot,  but  who 
of  pRBtestata,   daughter   of  Orassus,   whose  had  not  visited  it  in  that  year,  made  his  way 
mother,  Salpicia,  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  in  to  a  place  called  Gadis,  or  Ain  Quadis,  south- 
his  history,  iv,  42.    These  names  occur,  in  the  west  of  the  Ain-el-Weibeh,  and  a  little  west 
order  of  date :  Numisia  Maximilia,  a.  d.  201 ;  of  nortli  of  a  third  conjectural  location  at  the 
Terentia  Flavola,  a.  d.  215  (on  four  pedestals) ;  Wady  Jerafeh,  where  he  found  a  spur  of  solid, 
Flavia  Pablicia,  a.  d.  247  (on  seven  pedestals) ;  naked  rock,  from  the  base  of  which  issued  a 
Ccelia  Claudiana,  a.  d.  286 ;  a  pedestal  from  considerable  stream  that  was  lost  in  the  sand 
which  the  name  has  been  erased,  a.  d.  294;  at  three  or  four  hundred  yards  away.    The 
and  Ooslia  ConcordLi,  the  last  or  the  last  but  conditions,  in  the  name,  the  character  of  the 
oDe  of  the  Vestales  Maximas.    Three  statues  situation,  and  its  features,  its  postition  in  the 
▼ere  found  in  a  comparatively  perfect  condi-  order  of  stations,  and  in  other  respects,  all  fa- 
tion.     One,   which  is  supposed  to  represent  vored  the  identification  of  the  spot  with  Ka- 
FUvia  Pablicia,  is  described  as  an  *^  exquisite  desh-Barnea.    No  one,  however,  had  succeeded 
^tae.^^     One  upper  part  of  a  statue  has  the  in  finding  this  place  after  Rowlands^s  account 
head  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation ;  and  sever-  of  it  was  published,  and  his  theory  was  ignored, 
al  headleas  parts  of  statues  have  been  found.  while  that  of  Robinson  became  current.  In 
Eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine  Anglo-Saxon  1881  the  Rev.  Henry  Clay  Trumbull,  of  Phila- 
eoins,  bearing  the  names  of  Alfred,  Edward,  delphia,  whose  account  has  been  published  dur- 
Ath^stan,  Edmund,  Onlaf,  Sitrice,  and  Arch-  ing  the  past  year,  succeeded  in  reaching  Ain 
bishop  Plegmond,  have  been  discovered  within  Quadis,  and  found  it  to  correspond  accurately 
the  Atriam.  with  the  description  given  of  it  by  Rowlands, 

Eiplaratira  of  PilesttM. — The  Palestine  Ex-  nearly  forty  years  before. 

[Nation   Fond  has  completed  its  survey  of  Sirrey  of  Moab. — Oapt  G.  R.  Conder,  R.  E., 

▼estem  Palestine,  and  has  published  the  re-  has  published,  in  a  book  entitled  '^  Heth  and 

port    of    its   work    in   seven  volumes,  with  Moab,"  an  account  of  a  survey  of  part  of  the 

maps  and  drawings.     It  has   identified,  with  land  that  is  supposed  to  have  been  included 

more  or  less  of  certainty,  the  greater  part  of  in  the  empire  of  the  Hittites,  and  of  the  Moab- 

tbe  more  important  places  mentioned  in  the  ite  country  north  of  the  river  Arnon,  which  he 

Bible,  and  has  made  as  thorough  examinations  made  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Pales- 

as  loeil  conditions  and  regard  for  the  rights  of  tine  Exploration  Fund.   The  primary  object  of 

property-owners  would  permit,  of  walls  and  thesurvey  was  the  exploration  of  Moab  proper, 

ancient  structures  at  Jerusalem  and  other  cit-  but  this  was  prevented  by  the  interference  ot 

ies.    In  it4  maps  are  noted  down  all  of  the  the  Turkish  officials ;  so  that  the  investigation  a 

^iringsi,  the  caverns,  the  tombs;  the  ancient  in  that  region  were  confined  chiefly  to  what 

trnagogoes;  the  old  ^^  high  places,"  now  called  formed  the  northwestern  part  of  the  territory 
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allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben.    It  was  during  of  earth,  or  of  stone  on  which  no  tool  i 

this  survey  that  Capt.  Conder  visited  andiden-  be  lifted.    Before  he  was  finally  driven 

tified  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hittite  capital  of  the  Moabite  country,  Capt.  Conder  succ 

Kadesh.    Three  places  had  been  indicated  as  in  surveying  nearly  five  hundred  square 

possibly  occupying  the  locality  of  this  city :  of  territory,  discovered   seven  hundred 

Antioch,  Emesa  (the  modern  Horns),  and  an  stone  monuments,  and  obtained  a  volu 

island  in  the  middle  of  the  long  lake  near  notes,  plans,  and  drawings,  with  forty  ] 

Horns.    Capt.  Conder  gained  satisfactory  evi-  graphs.    Among  the  spots  explored  we 

dence  that  the  real  site  was  not  at  either  of  **  Springs  of  Moses,'^  the  ancient  **  As 

these  places,  but   was  at  a  spot  now  called  Pisgah,"  and  the  *' Ridge  of  Nebo,**the] 

Kedes,  on  the  river  Orontes,  south  of  Horns,  of  which    was  measured   to  be   2,648 

Two  pictorial  representations  of  Kadesh  are  Here,  at  the  ^' Field  of  Zophim,"  as  weU 

given  on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  in  connec-  Banuth,  Baal,  and  Peor,  which  was  idei 

tion  with  the  documents  relating  to  the  wars  with  a  spot  now  called  Minyeh,  were 

between  Raraeses  II  and  the  Hittites ;  one,  ancient  stone  monuments  that  appear  to 

which  is  slightly  iiyured,  on  the  walls  of  the  been  arranged  in  sevens,  recalling  how  a 

Ramesseum  at  Thebes,  and  another  at  Aboo  of  these  places,  Balak,  with  Balaam,  built 

Simbul,  fifty-seven  feet  by  twenty-five  feet  in  altars.    Passing  the  ancient  Rabbath  An 

dimensions,  showing  the  battle  of  Kadesh.  All  where  are  distinguished  the  ruins  of  the  B 

the  features  of  the  scene,  as  depicted  in  these  city  of  Philadelphia,  dating  from  the  s 

views  by  contemporary  artists,  correspond  with  century,  the  party  came,  in  the  Wady  e 

the  situation  examined  by  Capt.  Conder,  while  upon  the  ancient  trans-Jordanic  Tyre, ' 

no  agreement  was  found  between  them  and  were  found,  in  the  spot  now  known  a 

the  other  situations.    The  features  of  the  place  Ar4k-el-Emir,  or  the  Princess  ClifiT,  trai 

also  correspond  with  the  requirements  of  the  the  cave  fortifications  that  were  erects 

textual  descriptions  of  the  battle ;  and  the  very  Hyroanus,  when,  after  the  death  of  his 

name  of  the  mound  by  which  the  ruin  stands  Joseph,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  J 

— Neby  Mendeh — the  surveyor  observes,  re-  lem  before  the  superior  force  of  his  brotl 
calls  the  Egyptian  war-god  Mentu,  or  Mando,        The  Eoiptare  ef  tte  HlttttM. — Recent  di» 

whom  Rameses  is  said  in  the  poem  of  the  ies  relating  to  the  Hittites,  and  pointing 

Pentaur  to  have  invokedduring  the  battle.  The  former  existence  of  a  great  empire  oi 

supposed  situation  in  the  lake  was  visited,  and  people,  were  mentioned  in  the  *^  Annm 

foimd  not  to  fulfill  any  of  the  conditions  of  the  clopsadia"  for  1882.    The  Hittites  are 

problem.     On  the  way  between  these   two  referred  to  in  the  Bible;  they  appear,  und 

places,  the  party  passed  a  curious  inclosure  name  of  the  Kheta,  on  the  Egyptian  i 

which  is  called  the  "Ark  of  Noah."    Accord-  ments,  as  formidable  rivals  and  afterwf 

ing  to  tbe  Koran,  the  Tanniir,  at  Oven,  south  friends  of  the  Egyptians,  in  the  ninet 

of  Kadesh,  was  the  spot  whence  the  flood  is-  dynasty,  and  under  the  name  of  the  I 

sued  and  whither  it  returned.    This  ^' Ark  of  on  the  Assyrian  monuments;  and  are  pre 

Koah  "  is  an  earthen  inclosure  about  three  the  same  as  the  K^eioi  enumerated  by  £ 

hundred  yards  square,  with  mounds  at  the  an-  among  the  allies  of  Priam.    Numerous  re 

gles,  which  may  mark  the  place  of  corner  of  hitherto  unexplained  origin  that  have 

towers,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch  forty  feet  found  in  parts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syri 

deep  and  wide.    The  building  within  lies  with  now  attributed  to  them.    Among  thei 

its  angles  to  the  cardinal  points.    At  Tyre,  a  gigantic  statues  and  stelee,  and  inscrip 

Phoenician  votive   tablet  to  Moloch   Astarte  which  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  dec; 

was  unearthed,  and  a  text  in  eight  lines,  in-  Some  of  these  inscriptions,  called  the  Hi 

voking  a  blessing  from  Baal,  Lord  of  Heaven,  inscriptions,  from  the  place  where  they 

The  temple  of  Melkarth  was  apparently  one  found,  have  engaged  the  attention  of 

hundred  feet  wide  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  <maries  for  several  years.    Two  capitals  < 

feet  long,  with  three  walls  and  a  peristyle.    It  Hittites  have  been  identified,  at  Carchemi 

faced  north  of  northeast,  and  its  pillars  were  the  Euphrates,  and  at  Kadesh,  on  the  Or 

only  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.    Among  re-  both  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Eg} 

mains  on   the  site  were  those  of  two  altars  or  Assyrian  records  contemporaneous  wit 

similar  to  those  of  the  so-called   "libation-  period  of  Hittite  power.    All  that  has 

tables "  of  the  Egyptians.    One  of  them  had  ascertained  respecting  these  people  and 

an  eagle  carved  on  the  side,  and  in  its  upper  empire,  together  with  an    exposition  o 

surface  were  sumk  two  fiat  basins,  a  foot  square  conclusions  that  have  been  deduced  froE 

and  a  few  inches  deep.     The  other  altar  was  known  facts,  has  been  collated  and  set 

plain,  and  had  a  single  basin  of  the  same  size  in  a  book  on  "  The  Empire  of  the  Hitt 

as  those  in  the  former  altar.    A  peculiar  dis-  by  W.  Wright  (London,  1884). 
tinction  is  remarked  between  the  altars  of  the        ARCTIC  EXPLORATIOlir.     The  Gredy  E 

Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  and  Moabites,  and  those  tion. — ^The  commission  appointed  in  Dece: 

of  the  Israelites,  that  the  former  have  been  1883  (see  "Annual  Cyclopaedia,"  1883,  p. 

artificially  prepared,  and  contain  libation-ves-  to  consider  plans  for  a  new  expedition  ft 

sels,  while  the  latter  were  required  to  be  made  relief  of  Lieut.  A.  W.  Greely  and  his  pa 
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•s  at  Lady  Franklin  Bay,  received  scg- 
,  orally  and  in  writing,  from  varioas 
in  Arctic  navigation  and  ezploratioD. 
^  Capt.  George  £.  Tyson,  of  the  Uall 
ion ;  Lient.  W.  L  Hnnt,  U.  8.  N.,  one  of 
ter8  of  the  Rodgers  in  her  search  for 
inette ;  Lieuts.  Garlington  and  Oolwell, 
)t.  Pike,  of  the  expedition  of  1888, 
chwatka,  and  Dr.  Einil  Bessels,  chief 
scientific  corps  of  the  Polaris  Expedi- 
he  report  of  the  commission,  hased  on 
Its  of  its  inqairies,  was  submitted  early 
lary.  A  programme  for  the  expedition 


expense,  and  to  require  that  only  volunteers 
should  be  sent  on  the  relieving  vessels.  These 
restrictions  were  not  adopted.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  had  already  made  arrangements 
for  the  purchase  of  two  Dundee  sealers,  the 
Thetis  and  the  Bear,  the  former  of  which  was 
obtained  in  London,  and  the  latter  at  St.  John^s, 
Newfoundland,  and  an  inquiry  having  been 
made  as  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  from 
the  British  Government  the  Alert,  which  had 
been  the  advance  ship  of  the  Nares  Expedition, 
that  vessel  was  presented  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  without  condition. 


iped  out,  which  was  substantially  that 
jntly  followed. 

mean  time  a  joint  resolution  had  been 
by  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  giving 
ed  aathority  for  the  expedition,  and 
its  preparation  under  the  charge  of  the 
J  of  the  Navy,  practically  without  re- 
Some  controversy  arose  between 
hooses  over  propositions  to  limit  the 


Before  the  vessels  were  received,  the  princi- 
pal officers  for  the  expedition  had  been  already 
selected — Commander  Winfield  S.  Schley,  of 
the  navy,  being  chosen  for  the  chief  command, 
and  ordered  to  take  charge  of  the  preparations. 
The  three  vessels  were  brought  to  the  navy- 
yard  at  Brooklyn,  and  there  fitted  and  supplied 
for  tha  special  service,  the  Loch  Garry  being 
also  chartered  to  accompany  the  expedition, 
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and  carr  J  a  supply  of  coal.  While  preparations  that  cached  by  Beebe  at  Cape  Sabine  in  1882 

were  under  way,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  «™*^  amount  saved  from  wreck  of  the  Pro 

received  a  letter  from  Capt.  Sir  George  8  Tth^'bth'^w'/er^'r-ely"''^"  ZV 

Nares,  embodying  his  own  suggestions,  and  camped.    When  theae  provisions  were  consim] 

those  of    other  experienced    officers  of    the  party  were  forced  to  live  upon  boiled  atrips  froi 

British  Navy,  in  regard  to  the  practical  con-  Beal-skin  clothinor,  lichens,  and  shrimpe,  presei 

duct  of  the  expedition.     In  addition  to  other  <?«od  weather  when  they  were  strong  enough  t 

»»^»;o;^»«    n^««««««  ««*i»^-:  ^a   ^     ^        a     »  exertion.    As  1,800  shnmps  were  required  U 

Eorn?.Tf.'  ^"^^^^^^^  authorized  a  reward  of  gallon  mea8ure,\he  labor  was  too  e^austing 

f 25,000,  "to  be  equitably  paid  or  distributed  pend  upon  them  entirely  to  sustain  life, 

to  such  ship  or  ships,  person  or  persons,  not  The  channel  between  Cape  Sabine  and  Li 

in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  Inland  did  not  close,  on  account  of  violent  n 

States,  a^  shall  discover  and  rescue,  or  satisfac-  "^V^  ?if  nf1?,^w?«%tUt^f  a^ln^^^ 

*  _•!-.          ^  •      au     *  i.       *  XL.             j'A*         j»  reacnea.    All  ol  iircely's  records,  and  all  mstn 

torily  ascertam  the  fate  of  the  expedition  of  brought  by  him  from  Fort  Conger,  are  recover 

Lieut.  A.  W.  Greely,"  etc.      A  proclamation  are  on  board. 

offering  this  reward  was  issued  by  the  Secre-  From  Uare  Island  to  Smithes  Sound  I  had 

tary  of  the  Navy  on  the  17th  of  April.     The  S**°*  ^4,.^';»o"?  struggle  with  ice  in  impi 

4kJo./N  «^Aoo»io  ^^J.^l^^^^  A^r,\r^^A  c^^  lu^ floes.    Solid  barriers  ot  ice  were  overcome  by 

three  vessels  specially  designed  for  the  rescu-  f^^^^  ^^  patience.    No  opportunity  to  aSv 

ing  expedition  were  fitted  for  the  Arctic  voy-  mile  escaped  me,  and  for  several  hundred  miJ 

age   at  the   Bi*ook]yn  Navy  Yard,  under  the  ships  were  forced  to  ram  their  wa^  from  lead  i 

direction  of  Commander  Schlev,  and  supplied  through  the  ice,  varying  in  thickness  from 

with  every  equipnaent  .that  experience  eug-  ??hei^  !^l'B'Sr'^Sh'e"d  C^iToTj^l'S 

gested,  including  matenal  for  a  house  to  be  a  passage  of  twenty-one  days  m  MelviUe  Baj 

erected  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  and  the  ne-  the  two  advance  ships  of  the  Dundee  whalinj 

cessary  boats  and  sledges.     The  Alert,  being  and  continued  to  Capo  Sabine.    Returning  sev€ 

the  largest,  was  used  as  a  supply- vessel,  and  If  ^fr,  fell  in  with  seven  others  of  the  flee  toff  \^ 

T^t./^«T{<ii'^na  ir*»  f  «r^  «««««  «.rv»«  iS^l^r^A  ««  v:^«-j  holme  Island.    Retummg  across  Memlle  Bav, 

provisions  for  two  yeM-s  were  placed  on  board.  ^-^^^  ^^i^  ^^^^  ^^  Loch'^Garry  off  DevU's  'i 

A  large  supply  of  coal  was  also  provided,  the  struggling  through  heavy  ice. 

bulk  of  which  was  placed  on  the   schooner  The  Greely  party  are  verv  much  improvc< 

Loch  Garry.     The  Thetis  was  the  flag-ship.  rescue,  but  were  cntical  im  the  extreme  when 

The  members  of  the  crews  were  special^  [l^l^f^^'Slm  ^rrh.r^rn"^^^r: 

enlisted  as  volunteers.    The  Bear  was  the  ad-  living. 

vance  vessel,  and  left  for  St.  John^s,  Newfound-  The  season  north  is  late  and  the  closest  for 

land,  April  23d,  the  Thetis  following  May  1st,  Smithes  Sound  was  not  open  when  I  left  Cape  i 

and  the  Alert  May  10th.     After  taking  addi-  J^«  ^^^^  *^"^  MelvDle  Bay  was  the  most 

tional  supplies  of  seal-skin  clothing,  and  oh-  ^''''  *'^®''^  y®^' 

taining  dogs  for  sledging,  the  vessels  left  for  On  the  same  day  dispatches  were  re< 

the  Greenland  coast,  the  Bear  sailing  from  St,  from  Lieut.  Greely  by  the  Chief  of  the  S 

John'sMay5th,  the  Thetis  on  the  12th,  and  the  Service  Bureau  at  Washington,  from  ' 

Alert  a  few  days  later.    The  next  information  the  following  extracts  are  taken  : 

of  the  expedition  was  contained  in  a  dispatch  avj      jTi^-.i-i           a       a..v.-e. 

to  the  Secreu^y  of  the  Navy  from  Oommfnder  o/^lfffi.'Tura^-  '^ba^S ' 

Schley,  dated  at  St.  John's,  from  which  the  fol-  launch.  Sept  llth,  eleven  miles  northeast  of  ( 

lowing  are  extracts :  Hat  IsLand!^    When  on  point  of  landing  wen 

times  driven  by  southwest  storms  into  jKane' 

Thetis,  Bear,  and  Loch  Garry  arrived 
from  West  Greenland.     All  well. 
Alert  150  miles  north  durin?  a  gale. 


times  driven  bv  southwest  storms  into  iCane' 

irrivcd  here  to-day  Finally  arrivea,  Sept.  29th,  in  Baird  Inlet.     ' 

I.     Separated  from  ing,  by  scouting  parties,  of  rroteus  disaster,  an 

^  ie.    At  9  p.  M.  June  no  j)roviflion8  had  been  left  for  us  from  Cape  1 

22d,  five  miles  off  Cape  Sabin"!,  in  Smith's  Sound,  to  Sabine,  moved  and  established  winter  quar 

Thetis  and  Bear  rescued  alive  Lieut.  A.  W.  Greely,  Camp  Clay,  half-way  between  Sabine  and  ( 

Sergt.  Brainerd,    Serjft.    Fredericks,    Scrgt.    Long,  Hat.    Inventory  showed  that  by  daily  ration  fo 

Hospital  Steward  Biederbeck,  Private  Connell,  and  one  third  ounces  meat,  seven  bread  and  dog  bi 

Sergt.  Eir^on,  the  only  survivors  of  the  Lady  Frank-  four  ounces  miscellaneous,  the  part  v  would  ha 

lin  Bay  Expedition.    Serjft.  Ellison  had  lost  both  days'  full  rations  left  for  crossmg  Smith's  Soi 

hands  and  feet  by  frost-bite,  and  died  July  6th  at  Littleton  Island,  Mareh  Ist.    Unfortunately,  S 

Godhaven,  three  days  after  amputation,  wliich  had  Sound  remained  open  the  entire  winter,  ren 

become  imperative.      Seventeen  of  the  twenty-five  crossing  impossible.    Game  failed  despite  daily 

ixjrsons  compoRing  the  expedition  perished  by  starva  -  inp:  from  early  February.     Before  sun  rotume< 

tion  at  the  point  where  found.    One  was  "drowned  500  pounds  of  meat  obtained.     This  year  i 

while  sealinfiT  to  procure  food.    Twelve  bodies  of  the  shrimps,  sea-weed,  sassatras.  rock-lichens,  anc 

dead  were  rescued  and  are  now  on  board  the  Thetis  skin  were  resorted  to  for  fooa,  with  results  as  i 

and  Bear.  by  the  number  of  survivors.     The  last  reeula 

Greely  abandoned  Fort  Con^r  Au^.  9, 1R83,  and  was  issued  May  14th.    Only  150  pounds  ot  m< 


thirty  days  on  an  ice-floe  in  Smith  Sound.    His  Isabella.     During  the  trip 

permanent  camp  was  estabUshed  Oct.  21,  1883,  at  the  hands  and  feet,  and  lost  them,  surviving,  ho^ 

point  where  he  was  found.    During  nine  months  his  through  our  terrible  winter  and  sj^ring  until  Ju 

party  had  to  live  upon  a  scant  allowance  of  food  Survivors  owe  their  lives  to  the  indomitable  « 

Drouj^ht  from    Fort  Toncrer ;  that  caclUd  at  Payer  of  Capt.  Schley  and  Lieut.  Emory,  who,  preoec 

Harbor  and  Cape  Isabella  by  Sir  George  Nares  in  three  and  accompanied  by  five  whalers^  foreec 

1875,  but  found  much  damaged  by  lapse  of  time ;  vessels  from  Upemavik,  through  Melville  Ba^ 
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r  at  Cue  York  with  tbe  foremost  whaler. 
1  hjuA  whBiiever  posuble,  sod  olwsya 
tith'B  Sound  wu  croued  uid  party  les- 
ODe  of  tha  most  Tiolent  galea  we  have  over 
Ata  handled  only  at  imminent  riak  at' 
Foot  of  us  th«D  unable  to  walk,  and 
ive  surviTsd  exceeding  twentj'laur  houn. 
uid  altention  civen  m.  Sued  and  bring 
meleorologiiau,  tidat,  aatrooomical,  mog- 
lum,  and  other  ot>3«rvatkoiia ;  also  pen- 
9,  and  standard  tbennotneCer.  Forty- 
Taphio  negatives,  collection  of  blanks,  and 
cpioofe. 

Ht  time  in  three  centuriea  England  yields 
,f  (he  fkttbesl  north.  Lieut.  Lookwood 
Breinerd,  Uaj  IStb,  reached  Lockwood 
Ida  88*  8i' ,  iMigitude  if  6',     They  a«w, 


»aw  the  Dorthem  shore  tennination,  Boma  twenty 
milcH  weet,  the  aoutbera  ehure  extending  acme  tilt/ 
milcSf  with  Oupe  Lockwcxxl  Home  sflvcnty  milca  dia- 
tont,  apparently  a  separate  land  Irom  GriJinoU  Land. 
Have  Darned  the  new  land  Arthur  Land.  Lieut,  Lock- 
wood  followed,  going  and  returning  on  ico^cap  aver- 
XDg  about  160  teet  perpendicular  lace.  It  follows 
t  the  Griunell  Land  interior  u  icc-cappcd  with  a 
belt  of  country  Bome  oiity  mites  wide  belween  the 
northern  and  southern  ice-copB. 
In  March,  ISSl,  Servt.  Loi^,  while  hunting,  looked 


Si,  Ser^.  Loiu:,  while  hunting,  looked 
west  side  of  Mount  Carey  to  Hayes 


M  capea  wcat- 


QOjth 

Bound,  seeing  on  the  northern  <x>a»t  threi 
ward  of  the  farthest  seen  by  Narea  ii 

sound  extenda  some  twtnty  milea  farther  west  tl 

shown  by  the  Eogliah  chart,  but  ifl  pMBibly  shut  ii 


by  land  which  uowed  up  a 


feet  eleTaeon,  no  land  north  or  north- 
the  northeast,  Greenland,  Cape  Robert 
tude  33'  iS',  loQjritude  38'.  Lieut.  Lock- 
turned  back  in  1S83  by  open  water  on 
iland  shore,  par^  borelT  eecopinq;  drill 
Ocean.  Dr.  Paw,  in  ISS2  following 
au.  waa  adritl  one  day  in  Polar  Ocean 
pe  Jnaeph  Henry,  and  escaped  to  land, 
nearly  everything.  In  IB82  I  made  a 
later  a  samraor  trip  into  the  interior  of 
nd,  diHuvering  Lake  Hazen,  some  sixty 
in  extent,  which,  fed  by  ioe-cai>  oF  North 
id,  drains  Ruggles  Klver  and  Wcyprecht 
ranvbeare  Bay  anrl  Archer  Fiord.  From 
if  Mount  Artbnr,  S,00[)  feet,  the  contour 
,  of  the  CoD^r  HountainA  convinced  me 
1  Land  tends  directly  south  from  Lieut, 
rtheat  in  187«.  In  18S3  Lieut.  Lock- 
Senct*  Braizierd  ?uooeeded  in  crossing 
id,  and  ninety  miles  from  Beatris  Ba.y, 
ircher's  Fiord,  struck  the  bead  of  a  tlord 
»tern  aea,  temporarily  named  bv  Loak- 
eely  Fiord.  From  the  center  of  the  tlord, 
)'  SO',  loDg(itude  78°  90',  Lieut.  Lockwood 


The  story  of  the  relief  trips,  as  (rathered  from 
the  oflGoors  of  the  Thetis  and  Bear,  may  be 
briefly  told.  The  Thetis  arrived  at  Disco,  on 
the  coast  of  Greenland,  May  32d,  ten  dava  from 
St.  John's.  The  Bear  had  arrived  on  the  IBth, 
Bud,  after  one  ineffectaal  attempt  to  proceed  to 
Upemavik,  had  departed  a  second  time  for  that 
point  on  the  31?t.  The  Thetis  proceeded  in 
the  same  direction,  accompanied  still  by  the 
Loch  Garry,  on  the  24th,  and  after  severe 
strajrgles  with  the  ine,  nsinjif  torpedoes  to  open 
the  way,  arrived  at  Upernavik.  May  29t!i,  and 
joined  the  Bear.  Several  Dundee  whalers  were 
encoantered,  anzions  to  join  id   the  search. 
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On  the  same  day  the  Thetis  and  Bear  with  sev-  the  tent,  under  which  lay  four  of  the  poor  fellows. 

eral  whalers  left  Upemavik,  the  Loch  Garry  Two  lav  outside,  one  with  hia  feoe  awollen  bo  that  he 

*Arv^o;r^{n»>  f«  onroU  4^1^/^  A  i/^J*  ««/i   «  *»^«/^  #«  couM  Darcly  show  by  his  eyes  the  wild  exatement 

remaining  to  awmt  the  Alert  and  a  more  fa-  ^^at  filled  fiis  being/  The  other  was  muttermg,  ini 

vorable  season.     After  brief  stops  at  Kingston  voice  that  could  ecaroely  be  heard  in  the  howluig  of 

and  Tessnisek  and  a  long  battle  with  ice-does,  the  gale,  his  hungry  appeal  for  food.    Pushing  sdide 

in  which  gun-cotton  and  gunpowder  torpedoes  the  Hags  of  the  tent,  we  saw  a  sight  the  like  ot  which 

were  several  times  resorted  to,  Cape  York  was  ??„*'^?,?®7^  J^.ft  *«*^?-xv  <;«>^^«d  together  in  the 

.  1.^1 -1^  -,o*u     ^  T         '    Ti         i.1  little  of  the  tent  that  was  left  Standing  lay  Greely  and 

sighted  on  the  18th  of  June.     Here  the  ves-  three  of  his  men  in  their  sleeping-bagJ,  their  foces 

sels  passed  into  open  water,  the  whalers  Wolf  black  with  dirt.    Their  hollow  cheeks  and  their  gleam- 

and  Aurora  leading,  closely  followed  by  the  ing  eyes  made  a  picture  that  we  shall  never  forget,  and 

Bear  and  Thetis,  the  whaler  Arctic  brinffing  told  a  story  i^at  has  but  few  rivals  in  the  histories  of 

,,rk  ♦Vi/1  i./kai.      P/^mmnTi^/iaf^'/N^   nr»c  ».«^4n  ^lu^  miscrable  suflferings.    The  short  glance  revealed  lour 

up  the  rear.    Communication  was  made  with  ^^^  ^^^j,  ^^^  ^J^^  ^^^1^  ,^i^  ^      ^^^  i^ 

the  natives  at  Oape  York,  but  nothmg  was  deed,  was  gaspmghislast  feeble  breath  whUe  food  and 

learned.     The  Bear  was  sent   on   at  once  to  stimulants  were  forced  between  his  teeth.    The  fate 

Carey  Island,  while  the  Thetis  visited  Conical  of  the  other  three  was  a  question  of  a  very  few  hour*. 

Rock,  Wostenholme  Island,  Dahymple  Rock,  The  gale  jas  kUling  them  m  their  weak  and  exhaust- 

c««^I-«  T«i««^    /^«^^ -D „ A  XT  ti.v.      v  ed  condition.    To  move  against  such  a  wind  was  an 

Sanders  Island  Cape  Parry,  and  Northumber-  impossibility.    An  able-b^ied,  healthy  man  bent  to 

land  and  Uakluyt  Islands  on  the  way  to  Lit-  it  at  times.    So  there  they  lay,  waiting  for  death,  un- 

tleton  Island,  where  the  two  vessels  were  to  able  to  cook  the  pitiful  ration  of  tanned  scal-ekin 

meet  again.     A  record  was  deposited  at  Cape  and  lichens  that  they  called  their  meal.     The  poor 

^""I-    Both  veseelB  reached  Ueton  Maud  SfC^^^^, -Tl^^rs^^'^^to'ii^  W 


Smith's  Sound.     The  Garlington  and  Beebe  ?''«  graves  were  on  the  »unumt  of  a  ridge  behind 

records  were  found  and  brougbtoflf;  760  ra-  *^'gSrerE2ch'b^7U''LSSjy'StrerSf 

tions  were  added  to  tliose  left  by  Nares ;  let-  wrapped  in  blankets,  marked  to  correspond  with  its 

ters  were  prepared  to  be  taken  back  by  the  number  on  the  diagram  that  was  made,  and  carried  to 

Alert  in  case  the  expedition  did  not  return  the  boats.    This  task  bemg  finished,  and  the  bodies 

during  the  summer,  and  nreparations  were  ^1^^^^  * -- '^^'.'"mai^J^S^ 

made  for  crossing  the  sound.     On  the  22d  the  got  safely  alongside,  and  could  dischaige  their  sad 

passage  was  made  to  Payer  Harbor,  Cape  8a-  caigoes,  with  the  survivors  in  charge  of  the  eympa- 

bine,  the  Bear  proceeding  in  advance.     Aland-  thizinff  oflaoers  and  crew,  who  removed  their  rags, 

ing  was  immediately  made  and  searching  par-  ^,^ed,  and  fed  them.     Tl^ir  d^d  comrades  were. 

♦^^  a/.«*  rx«f      P^rwx^^a  ^f  ♦k^  r'-A^i^  X.«»*w  piled  on  the  doiT  and  covered  With  a  tarpauhn.    We 

ties  sent  out.    Records  of  the  Greely  party  JteamedbacktoPayer  Harbor,  and  about  4  a.m.  made 

were  found  by  Lieut.  Taunt  and  Ensign  Har-  fast  to  the  ice  again  in  about  the  same  place  we  fiwt 

low  on  Brevoort  and  Stamecht  Islands,  dated  had  the  information  that  led  to  the  stimng  events  of 

Oct.  21,  1888.    These  gave  an  account  of  the  the  night.    ^      ^   ^          .  .    ^  ^ 

retreat  from Xady  Franklin  Bay,  and  described  ,  J^f  '^^^  ^^^  ^^®  ^?"  revisited  the  camp,  and  col- 

.*.'»";",•'     *»"«^""   t  w         ^^'^t^'^v*  lected  eveiy  scrap  and  rehc  appertaming  to  it    The 

the  position  of  the  quarters  of  the  party.  Camp  cairns  were  revisited,  and  the  records  m  by  Greely, 

Clay,  at  Baird  Inlet,  midway  between  Cape  his  pendulum,  journals,  the  tag  of  the  Nares  expecfi- 

Sabine  and  Cocked  Hat  Island.     Commander  tion  that  he  proudly  brings  back  from  the  place  where 

Schley  went  on  hoard  the  Bear  and  started  at  *^®y  ^©^  ^^  ^  marking  their  highest  latitude,  his  in- 

once  for  the  camp,  the  Thetis  following.    An  •t'^^^^*  ^^  ^«^^  ^^^^  ^^'^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

oflScer  of  the  Thetis  gives  the  following  account  The  following  is  Commander  Schley's  de- 

of  the  landing :  scription  of  the  scene  that  greeted  his  eyes  at 

The  wind  had  increased  to  well-nigh  a  hurricane  *'^^  ^^'  • 

It  tore  over  the  hills  in  furious  blasts,  driving  the  Lieut.  Greelv  was  found  in  his  sleeping-baf?,  his 

water  in  sheets  before  it.  and  heeling  tne  ship  to  an  body  inclined  forward  and  head  resting  upon  hb  left 

uncomfortable  degree.    The  Bear  hod  steamed  nearly  hand.    The  "Book  of  Common  Prayer"  was  open 


flogs.  The  message  was :  "  Send  doctor  with  most  desp>crate 
stretchers,  and  Harlow  with  photograph-machine:  all  sensation  of  hunger  gone  ;  was  speechless  and  al- 
so ven  alive."  Boats  were  lowered  at  once,  mannea  most  breathless ;  his  eyes  were  fijced  and  jglassy.  In- 
wiih  strong  crews,  and  a  party  of  officers  and  men  deed,  his  weakness  was  such  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
started  for  the  shore.  It  seemed  a  long  pull.  It  was  he  swallowed  the  stimulants  given  him  by  Drs.  Green 
a  hard  pull ;  but  with  water  dashing  over  the  rail  at  and  Ames.  His  jaws  had  dropped,  his  heart  was  barely 
every  lunge,  and  rolling  gunwales-under  in  the  short  pulsating,  and  his  body  temperature  ver^  low.  This 
bat  neavy  seas,  we  finally  reached  the  ice-foot,  and  tender  scene  of  a  helpless^  almost^  fami^ed,  officer 
hurried  to  the  scene  of  misery.  A  few  steps  from  the  consoling  a  dyinff  compamon  was,  in  itself,  one  that 
landing  we  met  a  black  face,  with  horrid,  staring  eyes,  brought  tears  to  me  eyes  of  the  strongest  and  stoutest 
wrapped  in  a  clean  blanket  that  contrasted  strangely  of  those  who  stood  about  them  on  the  merciful  errand 
with  the  filthy  clothes  that  covered  the  body  of  one  of  relief.  Sergts.  Brainerd  and  Fredericks,  and  Hos- 
of  the  survivors.  It  was  Fredericks,  who  was  strong  pital  Steward  Biederbeck  were  extremely  weak,  and 
enough  to  walk  to  the  boats — a  miserable  sight,  but 
cheerful  compared  with  the  one  that  met  our  trazo 


few  steps  fiirtner  on.  A  slight  incline  to  the  left,  and  their  simple  diet  of  boiled  seal-skin,  nor  to  collect 
the  busy  relief  parties  came  m  view.  Passing  a  small  lichens,  nor  to  catch  shrimps,  upon  which  they  had  to 
fire  on  which  pots  of  milk  were  wanning,  we  came  to    depend  to  a  great  extent  to  sustain  life.    Their  faces, 
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hiads,  and  limbs  were  swollen  to  such  an  extent  that  Fronds  Longj  William  Whistler.  Henry  Biederbeck, 

^v  oould  not  be  recognized.    This  indicated  that  the  Julius  Fredericks,  and  William  A.  Ellis.    Octave  Pa- 

entire  party  had  but  a  short  lease  of  lite,  probably  not  vy,  M.  D.,  of  Disco,  Greenland,  was  commissioned  as 

more  tnan  forty-eight  hours  at  most.    This  lact  was  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon,  and  accompanied  the  expe- 

reoogniied  by  tnem  idl,  and  had  oome  to  them  from  dition  in  that  capacity. 

their  experience  during  that  lonfi^  and  desolate  winter  T*xi^       i              'ji.**!.       x* 

in  watching  their  dying  companions,  as  one  after  an-  Lieut.  Greely  received  his  instructions  m 

other  passed  away  from  among  them  forever.    Poor  April,  1881,  and  proceeded  to  St.  John's,  where 

Seret  Ellison  was  found  in  his  sleeping-bag,  where  he  he  chartered  the  Proteus,  and  prepared  it  for 

h«flain  helpless  and  hopeless  lor  months,  with  hands  the  expedition,  taking  materials  for  a  house, 

t[rJkdn"^^;w1S3Fttcr^  andstf  sfortwent^^^^^^^                  ThePro- 

rared  there  to  enable  him  to  feed  hunself.    His  physi-  tens  sailed  from  St.  John's  July  7th,  and  touched 

caleendition  otherwise  appeared  to  be  the  best  of  any  at  Disco  and  Upemavik  to  procure  sledges, 

of  the  survivors,  and  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  dogs,  skins,  and  dog-food.    Two  Esquimau  dog- 

firt  that  each  of  his  companions  had  doled  put  to  him,  ^j^       ^^^^  ^j^^  ^o  the  party  at  Proven. 

noffl  their  small  allowance  of  food,  something  to  help  y^,           ^    i    r»*.i.i.        d                                      -l 

him,  on  account  of  his  complete  llelplessness  to  add  ^rom    Carl   Ritter    Bay    progress    was  ob- 

innhmg  to  his  own  by  hunting  about  the  rocks  for  structed  by  ice,  but  way  was  gradually  forced 

Im&iB,  or  catching  shrimps.    He  suffered  no  wasto  to  Discovery  Harbor,   where   a  landing   was 

^i  S"!^^  ^y  exertion  incident  thereto.    This  care  made  August  12th.     The  cargo  was  speedily 

.°S2";rS  r  h  X°i'„^r  t^'r^rpT™?^  ^-harged,  140  tons  of  coal  were  landed,  the 

diwmk^ccs,  could  think  of.  house  was  rapidly  put  up.    The  station  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Fort  Conger,  and  on  the 

The  vessels  ran  across  to  Littleton  Island  on  isth  of  August  the  Proteus  left  the  party  to  its 

the  23d  of  June,  and  left  there  the  day  follow-  Arctic  isolation.    The  last  communication  from 

lug,  taking  up  the  records,  left  for  the  Alert,  Greely  to  his  superior,  the  Chief  Signal-Officer 

and  substituting  others,  giving  the  results  of  at  Washington,  in  1881,  was  the  following: 

the  expedition  and  directions  for  her  future  Entered  Lady  Franklin  Bay  one  month  from  leav- 

movements.   Seven  ofthe  Dundee  whalers  were  ing  St.  John's.    Obtained  natives' skin-clothing  and 

met  off  Cape  Parry,  working  westward.    They  dogs  at  Godhaven,  Kittenbek,  Upemavik,  and  Proven. 

w&e  informed  that  the  quest  was  over.     On  Made  most  remarkable  trip  recorded  from  Upemavik 

the  80th  the  Alert  and  Loch  Garry  were  en-  ?^^j^  middle  passage  to  Cape  York  in  86  hours,  and 

.       J    .          ,.       :*L  4.U    •        n?i.u    T^     '11  in  SIX  days,  two  hours  from  Upemavik  to  Lady  Frank- 

countered  struggling  with  the  ice  off  the  Devil's  i^^  Bay,  though  detamed  82^ours  bv  fog.  ^Entered 

Thumb.     They  turned  back,  and  the  combined  Lady  Franklin  Bay,  having  meanwhile  examined  the 

squadron  reaclied  Upemavik  July  2d.  The  The-  English  depot  at  Carey  Island.    Bcoovered  the  entire 

ti3  and  Bear  stopped  to  take  on  coal,  left  there  English  Arctic  mail  at  Littleton  Island.    Discovered 

by  the  Loch  Garry,  and  the  others  proceeded  to  £?,',r '^^^T-J^lk^'^^r^S^fVr^ 

1/1300,  Where  all  were  agam  united  on  the  5th.  Irving  Island.   Overhauled  the  English  depot  at  Cape 

Leaving  there  on  the  6tb,  they  arrived  at  St.  Hawks,  and  landed  the  depot  material  at  Carl  Bitter 

John^a  on  the  17th.  Bay.    Our  vessel  never  met  a  pack  worthy  of  the 

The  Greely  expedition  of  1881  was  under-  name,  and  was  not  stopped  by  ice  imtU  it  wm  inside 

^.k<^»  ;«  «>».I,,»n^  «#  .  -via,*  ^A^r.*^A  v«  fK^  T«  C*^P®  Lieber,  Lady  Franklm  Bay,  eight  miles  from  our 

taken  m  pureuance  of  a  plan  adopted  by  the  In-  des^nation,  where  we  were  dekyed  one  week,  being 

teraAtional  Geographical  Congress  at  Hamburg  forced  back  south  of  the  eightieth  parallel.    Entered 

la  1879,  on  the  suggestion  of  Lieut.  Weyprecht,  DiscoveryHarbor  August  llt^,  where  our  station  ia 

of  Austaia,  the  discoverer  of  Franz-Josef  Land,  located,  Water- Course  Bay  being  impracticable  for 

brthe  «tabl38hment  of  thirteen  circompolar  !rufk'*ittS'''T^'^eJ'Cure%°rbuT^^^ 

Btationa  for  scientific  observation,    it  was  fitted  framed  and  being  covered.    Party  all  well. 

out  nnder  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress,  ap-  .         ,    *^     ^t.   t»    ^       i  ^^  xt.       _x     xv  • 

proved  May  1,  1880.    The  party  was  to  be  ,  A  week  after  tbe  Proteus  left  the  party,  tiieir 

Eompoaed  of  three  officers  of  the  army,  one  liouse  was  fimshed.      Scientific  observations 

icting  assistant-surgeon,  and  nineteen  enlisted  w®^^®  ^^^^  ^^  <>^ce,  including  m  their  scope 

aen,  selected  by  recommendation  from  the  meteorology,  astronomy,  magnetism,  the  tem- 

-anks  of  the  army.    The  appropriation  for  the  P?rature  of  the  sea,  thickness  of  the  ice,  the 

sipedition  was  made  bv  act  of  Congress,  March  direction  and  speed  of  the  tides,  and  the  ve- 

\,  1881.     Lieut.  A.  W.  Greely  was  appointed  to  \^^^y  ^{  *^«  ^jpd  and  of  sound  at  different 

ake  command,  and  the  spot  chosen  for  the  sta-  temperatures.    On  the  1st  of  September  Ser- 

ion  waa  Discovery  Harbor,  on  the  shores  of  ?^^^^  Brainerd,  in  charge  of  a  party  of  five 

-ady  Franklin  Bay,  latitude  81*  44'  north  and  ^^  a  whale-boat,  set  out  to  the  northwest  and 

ongitade  64"  45'  west.    The  entire  party  se-  established  a  cache  of  provisions  for  exploring 

ected  for  the  service  was  as  follows:  Pa^ies  m  the  spring,  near  Cape  Beechy,  on 

_  the  west  side  of  Robeson  Channel.    The  ice 

Kk*  Ueot.  AW.  Greely,  Fifth  Cavalry;  Acting  prevented  them  from  proceeding  farther,  anc' 

iznal-Service  Officer  and  Assistant,  Second  Lieut.  !;«.^«  ^  „«.«.,««i^  ^^  «*4.«^«  k^««- ^,ui,  *\.^\^'^^ 

^Sdaiek  F.  Kislingbuiv,  Eleventh  lAfontry ;  Actinj?  ^[^^  ^  struggle  of  fifteen  hours  with  the  oars, 

i^aaX  Officer,  Second  Lieut.  James  B.  Lockwood,  they  were  forced  to  abandon  their  boat  and 

Venty-thlrd  iDfantij :  Acting  Si^mal  Officers.  Ser^.  return  tO  Port  Conger  overland.  In  November 

award  toael,  Wi^eldS.  Jewell,  George  W.  Kice,  Lieut.  Lockwood  and  Sergeant  Brainerd  with 

5^  ?>.^rB^^Jd,°L*^^fI'Sltr--  je^en^e'^attemt.tedtocro^Keni.edyOhannel 

0^  and  privates,  Nicholas  Salor.  Charles  Elliot,  ^o  the  Greenland  coast,  and  examine  the  pro- 

B.  Heoiy,  Maurice  Connell,  Jacob  Bender,  visions  left  by  Capt  Hall,  of  the  Polaris,  in 
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1871,  but,  on  account  of  the  darkness  and  Robert  Lincoln.    They  were  forced  to  econo- 
drifting  ice,  they  were  forced  to  return,  after  mize  provisions  and  hasten  their  return  od 
much  suffering,  without  accomplishing  their  account  of  the  exhaustion  of  their  supplies, 
object.    The  sun  disappeared  October  15th,  Vegetation  was  found  to  be  scanty,  and  simi- 
and  was  absent  135  days,  the  twilight  vary-  lar  to  that  of  Grinnell  Land,  but  evidences  of 
ing  from  half  an  hour  to  twenty-four  hours,  animal  life  were  abundant.    Traces  of  haree, 
For  two  months  continuously  the  light  was  lemmings,  musk-oxen,  bears,  ptarmigan,  and 
so  dim  that  the  dial  of  a  watch  could  not  be  snow  •  bunting,  were  seen  between  Cape  Bri- 
read  by  it.    The  stars  were  visible  constantly  tannia  and  Lockwood  Island.    The  coast  wu 
for  three  months,  and  at  times  the  naked  eye  high  and  abrupt,  and  cut  by  numerous  fiords 
could  discern  those  of  one  degree  smaller  mag-  and  inlets.    A  cairn  was  erected  covering  a 
nitude  than  were  visible  in  lower  latitudes,  record  of  the  trip,   and  the  party  returned 
The  constellations  were  of  great  brilliance,  southward  May  15th,  picking  up  the  Union 
and  the  moon   was  above   the    horizon  for  Jack  and  sextant  dropped  by  Lieut.  Beaumont, 
eleven  or  twelve  days  at  a  time.     "  Over  all,"  of  the  Nares  expedition  of  1875,  and  arriving 
said  Lieut.  Greely,  ^*  was  a  dead  silence,  so  in  camp  June  1st,  having  been  absent  59  daj9. 
horribly  oppressive  that  a  man  alone  is  al-  Dr.  Pavy  and  Sergeant  Kice,  with  a  team  of 
most  tempted  to  kill  himself,  so  lonely  does  nine  dogs  and  the  Esquimau  driver  Jens,  bad 
he  feel."  set  out  on  the  19th  of  March  to  discover  land 
The  long  winter  was  passed  somewhat  mo-  to  the  north  of  Cape  Joseph  Henry.    Supplies 
notonously  in  observations,  military  discipline,  were  advanced  to  the  latter  point.     The  sledge 
attention   to  sanitary  necessities,  and  amuse-  breaking  down,  Rice  and  Jens  returned  on 
ments.    The  quarters  were  heated  by  a  coal-  foot,  without  sleeping-bags  or  tents,  a  distance 
stove    to  the  average    temperature  of    60°,  offifty  miles,  and  obtained  anew  runner,  r^join- 
games  were  indulged  in,  theatrical  and  mu-  ing  their  leader  in  ^yq  days.    On  reaching  lat. 
sical  entertainments  were  attempted,  a  paper  82**  66',  a  southerly  gale  detached  the  ice-pack 
was  published,  lectures  were  delivered,   and  on  which  they  were  traveling,  and  they  drifted 
holidays  and  birthdajs  were  celebrated  with  about  for  twenty-four  hours  with  an  open  lane 
exceptional  festivities.     A  considerable  part  of  water  between  them  and  the  land.   A  change 
of  the  season  of  1882   was  devoted  to  geo-  of  wind  drove  them  shoreward,  and  they  man- 
graphical  exploration.    As  early  as  February  aged  to  escape  with   the  loss  of  their  tent 
19th,  Lieut.  Lockwood  and  Sergeant  Brainerd,  and  supplies.    They  reached  Fort  Conger  Maj 
with  a  dog-team,  set  out  to  examine  Robeson  5th,  without  having  accom[)lished  anything  of 
Channel  from  Cape  Beechy,  and  going  half  value. 

across  returned  to  camp  on  the  22d.    Setting  Lieut.  Greely  made  two  trips  into  the  inte- 

out  again  on  the  1st  of  March,  re-enforced  by  rior  of  Grinnell  Land  during  the  summer.    He 

Sergeant  Jewell  and  Esquimau  Frederick,  they  set  out  on  April  25th,  and  was  absent  twelve 

crossed  to  Cape  Lupton  and  examined  the  days,  proceeding  with  sledges  by  Conybeare 

stores  left  at  Thank  God  Harbor  by  the  Po-  Bay,  which  he  found  to  lengthen  out  into  Wey- 

laris,  which  they  found  in  good  condition  but  precht  Fiord.    Into  the  latter  Rugbies  River 

scanty.    The  party  was  gone  seven  days,  liv-  discharged  from  the  northwest.    Following  ita 

ing  in  snow  houses  and  experiencing  a  tem-  course  for  fifteen  miles,  he  discovered  a  lake 

perature  of  664"  below  zero.    March   18th,  sixty  miles  long  by  ten  wide,  which  he  called 

brainerd  with  seven  men  started  again  and  Lake  Hazen.    The  chief  source  of  the  water 

E laced  a  boat  and  provisions  at  the  Polaris  seemed  to  be  the  ice-caps  of  northern  Grinnell 
oat  camp,  returning  in  seven  days  after  suf-  Land.  Musk-oxen,  wolves,  hares,  and  ptarmi- 
fering  intensely  from  a  temperature  of  61**  be-  gan  were  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake.  The 
low  zero.  These  movements  were  in  prepa-  most  extensive  glaciers  of  this  region  were 
ration  for  a  trip  on  which  Lieut.  Lockwood  named  Oilman  Abbe  and  Henrietta  Nesmith. 
started  on  tlie  Sd  of  April  with  Brainerd,  the  The  second  trip  began  June  24th.  Lieut.  Gree- 
Esquimau,  Frederick  Christensen,  and  a  dog-  ly  was  accompanied  by  Sergt.  Linn,  and,  carry- 
team,  to  explore  the  northern  coast  of  Green-  ing  packs  of  ninety  pounds  each,  they  advanced 
land.  They  were  supported  as  far  as  Cap«  fifty  miles  beyond  the  turning-point  of  the 
Bryan  by  a  party  of  eight,  and  proceeded  former  trip.  They  were  forced  to  ford  or  swim 
thence  with  25  days'  provisions  directly  across  a  number  of  streams,  and  were  exposed  to 
the  ice  to  Cape  Britannia.  Here  the  land  much  hardship.  Two  ranges  of  mountains 
trended  to  the  west  of  north  to  Cape  North,  were  discovered,  running  nearly  parallel  with 
where  they  turned  to  the  northeastward  the  United  States  range,  which  they  called  re- 
through  a  region  never  before  trodden  by  spectively  Garfield  and  Conger.  The  highest 
man.  Struggling  through  a  severe  storm  last-  peak  was  called  Mount  Chester  A.  Arthur,  5,000 
ing  seven  days,  they  reached  the  highest  point  feet  in  altitude.  Lieut  Greely  ascended  this, 
ever  attained  toward  the  north  pole,  which  and  was  satisfied  that  Grinnell  Land  ended  but 
was  called  Lockwood  Island,  latitude  88^  a  short  distance  westward,  with  a  coast-line 
24*5'  north,  longitude  40**  46'  west,  on  the  extending  to  the  southwest  from  the  extreme 
13th  of  May.  A  point  of  land  visible  some  point  reached  by  Lieut.  Aldrich,  R.  N.,  in  1876. 
fifteen  miles  to  the  northeast  Was  named  Cape  Evidences  of  aneient  Esquiman  camps  were 
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1  this  region.  After  mncb  suffering  and  ered  what  was  supposed  to  be  new  land,  which 
the  station  was  again  reached  July  loth,  was  named  Arthur  Land.  After  a  trying  and 
ice  began  to  break  up  in  Discovery  Har-  difficult  journey  through  snow-storms  and  with 
ily  9th,  and  by  August  6th  Lady  Franklin  short  rations,  the  party  reached  Fort  Conger  on 
ras  practically  clear.  Greely  ran  down  the  return.  May  26th.  A  six  days'  trip  to  the 
it  12th  with  the  steam-launch  to  Oape  Gra-  northwest  was  made  by  Lockwood  and  Brain- 
x>  leave  provisions,  and  could  see  no  ice  erd  in  June  (13th- 19th),  without  important  re- 
medy Channel  to  the  south.  Dr.  Pavy  suit.  More  active  preparations  were  then  made 
orporal  Ellison  made  an  overland  trip  iu  for  the  retreat.  The  ice  began  to  break  up  Au- 
^r  part  of  August  from  Cape  Baird  to  gust  4th,  and  on  the  19th  the  way  was  open 
litter  Bay,  and  discovered  a  large  valley  for  boats,  and  the  party  abandoned  their  camp 
ling  across  Daly  Peninsula  from  Cape  with  the  steam-launch  Lady  Greely,  the  whale- 
to  Cape  Defosse.  Several  trips  were  boat  Narwhal,  the  jolly-boat  Valorous,  left  at 
by  Lockwood  in  the  launch,  one  to  the  the  Cape  Hawks  by  the  English  and  brought 
of  Archer^s  Fiord,  whence  he  brought  by  the  Proteus  in  1881,  and  the  ice-boat  Beau- 
i  musk-oxen,  and  one  to  Weyprecht  Fiord,  mont,  leaving  the  dogs  behind,  with  four  bar- 
ttember  the  hope  of  relief  was  given  up,  rels  of  pork  and  some  seal-oil. 
le  party  settled  down  to  a  second  winter  By  this  expedition,  exploration  of  the  north- 
T  quarters,  their  supplies  being  sufficient  em  coast  of  Greenland  was  carried  one  de- 
ision  no  uneasiness.  From  October  26th  gree  of  latitude  and  about  ten  degrees  of  lon- 
'ember  5th,  Dr.  Pavy  and  Sergeant  Brain-  gitude  farther  than  the  point  previously  at- 
ide  a  trip  to  Carl  Ritter  Bay  with  a  dog-  tained.  From  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet,  Lieut. 
t>ut  discovered  no  sign  of  any  vessel.  The  Lockwood  could  see  no  land  to  the  north,  and 
'  was  passed  much  as  the  first  had  been,  it  has  been  concluded  by  some  authorities  that 
February,  1883,  preparations  began  to  be  Greenland  is  an  island  extending  little  or  not 
for  the  retreat.  Uaehea  of  provisions  were  at  all  beyond  84^  north  latitude.  The  region 
at  Cape  Baird  by  Brainerd,  and  at  Cape  of  Dr.  Hayeses  open  polar  sea  was  filled  with  ice- 
>r,  Newman's  Bay,  by  Lockwood  and  packs.  Lockwood,  in  sounding  between  Cape 
An  attempt  was  made  under  Lock-  Britannia  and  Cape  Bryant,  failed  to  touch  hot- 
early  in  April  at  further  explorations  on  torn  with  a  line  of  165  fathoms.  The  vege- 
>rth  coast  of  Greenland,  but  the  party  tation  and  animal  life  encountered  at  the  high- 
rced  to  return  in  six  days,  having  en-  est  point  attained  was  not  different  from  that 
red  open  water  and  escaping  with  diffi-  before  known.  The  deflection  of  the  magnetic 
rem  a  floe  that  became  detached  from  needle  was  104^  west.  The  explorations  of 
ain  body  of  ice.  Sergeant  Rice  and  a  Greely  on  Grinnell  Land  are  supposed  to  estab- 
>f  twelve  men  visited  Hallos  Rest  and  re-  lisb  the  fact  that  it  is  an  island,  the  western 
after  six  days  with  the  ice-boat  Beau-  border  of  which  was  reached,  Grant  Land  being 
April24thLockwood,Brainerd,  and  the  a  peninsula  connected  with  it.  Many  new 
aau  Fred  set  out  for  the  interior  of  features  of  this  region  were  laid  down,  includ- 
iU  Land.  They  traveled  to  Ella  Bay,  ing  mountains,  rivers,  and  lakes.  The  highest 
r  Fiord,  and  their  further  progress  was  temperature  observed  at  Lady  Franklin  Bay 
lied  by  the  twin  glaciers.  A  mountain  was  52^  above  zero,  June  80,  1882,  the  lowest 
feet  high  was  seen  here  which  was  66°  below,  in  February,  1883.  During  the  latter 
Mauiit  Difficulty.  Turning  back  and  month  the  mercury  was  frozen,  and  remained 
iDg  the  shores  of  Beatrix  Bay,  they  solid  for  fifteen  days.  The  mercury  invaria- 
d  the  west  coast  of  Grinnell  Land  and  bly  rose  in  the  thermometer  during  storms 
out  on  the  Polar  Ocean.  They  discov-  or  high  winds.  The  highest  barometer  was 
1  immease  inland  glacier,  forming  the  ice-  slightly  above  thirty-one  inches,  and  the  lowest 
southern  Grinnell  Land  and  separated  slightly  below  twenty-nine,  showing  a  great 
;he  northern  ice-cip  by  a  belt  of  land  range,  the  greatest  variations  being  in  winter, 
miles  wide.  This  glacier  presented  a  The  average  temperature  of  the  water  was  29*^ 
wo  hundred  feet  high,  and  its  surface  above  zero.  The  highest  velocity  of  wind  ob- 
med  apparently  to  that  of  the  nnderly-  served  was  seventy  miles  an  hour,  which  oc- 
nd,  presenting  the  appearance  of  hills  curred  during  a  snow-storm.  From  the  eleo- 
dleys  and  abrupt  peaks.  It  was  called  trometer  no  results  whatever  were  obtained, 
z  Glacier.  The  farthest  western  point  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  observer.  Thedis- 
isched  May  13th,  latitude  80°  48'  89"  plays  of  aurora  were  not  to  be  compared  with 
longitude  78°  26'  west.  A  cliff  2,200  those  observed  at  Disco  and  Upernavik.  The 
gb,  containing  petrified  roots  and  other  brightest  displays  were  in  the  southwestern 
■emains,  was  ascended  on  the  16th,  and  horizon.  The  general  shape  was  that  of  a  rib- 
fouod  that  the  land  terminated  on  the  bon,  and  no  crackling  sound  was  noticed, 
aide  in  a  high  headland  fifty  or  sixty  Shadows  were  distinctly  seen  by  its  light. 
iway,  which  was  called  Cape  Brainerd.  There  were  no  electrical  disturbances,  except 
responding  headland  to  the  south  was  a  rumbling  like  distant  thunder.  It  was  found 
OsLfiQ  Lockwood.  Beyond  the  latter,  and  that  the  tides  at  Lady  Franklin  Bay  came  from 
;ed  from  it  by  opea  water,  was  discov-  the  north,  while  ^ose  at  Oape  Sabine  came 
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from  the  south,  the  former  having  the  higher  September,  in  escaping  to  the  shore  on  the 

temperature  by  2°.    The  average  rise  of  spring  north  side  of  Baird  Inlet,  where  they  began  to 

tides  was  eight  feet  at  Lady  Franklin  Bby  and  constmct  their  winter-quarters.    Rice  and  the 

twelve  feet  at  Cape  Sabine.  Esquimau  Jens  were  sent  to  Cape  Sabine  to 

As    to  the    results  of  Arctic  exploration,  ascertain  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  Long 

Lieut.  Greely  said :  and  the  Esquimau  Frederick  were  detailed  as 

I  do  not  think  the  north  pole  can  be  reached  unless  hunters.     Game  was  very   scarce,   and  only 

every  circumstance  hitherto  found  to  be  unfavorable  three  seals  and  a  few  ptarmigan  were  obtained, 

ehould  prove  favorable  to  the  party  attempting  to  Rice  returned  Oct.  9th  with  the  discouraging 

T^^^^^^^'^'.f  ^inf  wi?  fT^  *Sf  ^nni^'ilv^t  ^^"^^  ©f  the  rcsult  of  the  Garlington  expedi- 

done  by  way  of  Jvranz- Josef  Land.     It  could  never  ,.  ...      ,«  ,      .  r^     ^  o  t^-  i 

have  been  reached  by  the  Jeannette's  route.    That  ^^^^y  obtamed  from  records  at  Cape  Sabme,  and 
there  is  an  open  polar  sea,  I  am  well-nifh  certain,  the  scantiness   of  the  supplies  awaiting  them 
This  is  proved  by  the  ice  drifting  out  of  Muscle  Bav  there.      They  determined  to  abandon  Esqui- 
and  Spitzbeiigen  in  midwinter,  and  the  norUiern  drift  mgu  point,  as  they  had  called  it,  starting  the 
of  the  polar  pack  experienced  by  ravy  and  Lockwood  ^^^4.  a^^      t\>^„  4.w^^^^^A   «i«««^  «   «♦»-;*  ^:i. 
in  82^  §3'.    &en  caTstand  two  winters  very  weU  at  ^^^^  ^^^S     J^^^  traveled  alone  a  strait  dis- 
Franklin  Bay,  but  phvsical  stren^h  rapidly  deterio-  covered  by  Rice,  and  called  by  his  name,  con- 
rates.    If  we  had  had  every  supply  and  necessary  of  necting    Rosse    Bay  and    Buchanan    Straits, 
food,  we  could  have  lived  perhaps  eight  or  ten  years  which  proved  Cape  Sabine  to  be  an  ifiland. 
at  Lady  Franklm  Bay.  j^.^^  ^^  j^j^g  diverged  to  Cape  Isabella,  where 
When  the  party  left  Fort  Conger,  they  left  144  pounds  of  meat  were  found,  left  there  by 
two  tons  of  coal  from  a  supply  mined  at  Water-  the  English  in  1875.    Considering  the  pros- 
Course  Bay,  and  eight  months^  supplies,  in  case  pects,  rations  were  reduced  Sept.  25th,  and  the 
they  should  be  driven  to  return,  relying  mainly  meat  allowance  was  only  six  ounces.    They 
for  provisions  on  the  deposits  of  the  relief  ex-  reached  the  Proteus  wreck  eaehe,  Oct.  15th,  four 
peditioDS.    The  records  of  the  expedition,  cop-  miles  northwest  of  Cape  Sabine,  and  proceeded 
les  of  photographs,  and  four  dozen  negatives,  to  establish  there  their  winter-quarters,  calling 
together  with  the  lighter  instruments,  including  them  Camp  Clay.     All  their  supplies  were 
the  pendulum,  were  taken  in  the  boats.    The  gathered  there  except  one  load  ea<;Ai(2  at  Cocked 
steam-launch  towed  the  other  boats,  the  people  Hat  Island.      They  built  a  rude  hut  by  pihng 
and  stores  being  divided  among  them.    After  up  stones  for  a  wall  about  twenty-five  feet 
some  difficulty  with  an  ice-pack  and  a  narrow  by  seventeen.    Over  it  was  placed  a  whale- 
escape  from  a  nip,  they  reached  Baird  Inlet  on  boat  left  by  Beebe  in  1882  at  Starknecht  Isl- 
the  10th,  where  three  tons  of  coal  and  some  and,  and  the  rest  of  the  roof  was  formed  by 
stores  had  been  left.    From  that  point  they  stretching  boat-sails  and  tent-canvas  from  the 
proceeded  with  fifty  days^  supplies.    At  Cape  boat  to  the  eaves,  which  were  five  feet  from  the 
Cracroft  they  took   up  48  pounds  of  corned  ground.    Snow  was  banked  up   against  the 
beef  left  the  previous  season  and  ran  on  to  Carl  walls  to  keep  out  the  wind.    There  was  barely 
Ritter  Bay.    The  provisions  left  there  by  the  fuel  enough  to  warm  the  food.    Canvas  was 
Proteus  in  1881,  200  rations,  and  ^¥)  cached  at  stretched  on  the  ground  and  covered  with  buf- 
Cape  Cullinson  by  Nares  in  1875,  were  taken  falo  overcoats,  and  on  these  the  sleeping-bags 
on  board.    After  being  frozen  in  the  ice  five  were  placed,  which  were  frequently  frozen 
days,  detained  by  the  boats  being  forced  on  stiff.    The  only  light  was  derived  from  an  Es- 
shore,   and  narrowly  escaping  from    several  quimau  lamp,  consisting  of  a  single  wick  dipped 
'*  nips,^*  they  arrived  at  Cape  Hawkes  August  in   seal-oil.     A  rude  scale    was  improvised, 
26th.   They  left  a  record  on  Washington  Irving  with  cartridges  for  weights,  for  the  distribution 
Island  and  obtained  a  small  addition  to  their  of  the  scanty  rations,  which  were  dealt  out  by 
supplies  in  potatoes  and  pickles  from  an  Eng-  Brainerd.    In  the  latter  part  of  October,  Long 
list!  cach4,  the  bread  being    mostly  spoiled,  and  the  two  Esquimaux  were  stationed  at  the 
Leaving  the  same  day,  they  were  soon  strug-  junction  of  Rice  and  Buchanan  Straits  to  obtain 
gling  with  the  ice-packs  and  made  extremely  game,  living  in  a  hut  on  short  rations,  and  suf- 
slow  progress  for  a  number  of  days,  suffering  fering  intensely  from  cold  and  hunger.     They 
intensely  from  the  cold.     After  being  driven  to  returned  Nov.  8th,  having  obtained  only  three 
and  fro  by  the  gales  and  tides  and  drifting  ice-  seals.    On  the  2d  of  November,  Rice,  Linn, 
floes,  they  were  compelled,  Sept.  10th,  to  aban-  Ellison,  and  Fredericks  set  out  with  a  small 
don  the  launch  and  the  Valorous,  and  retreat  sled  to  obtain  the  meat  left  at  Cape  Isabella, 
over  the  floes  with  their  two  remaining  boats.  On  the  9th,  Rice  returned,  reporting  that  the 
two  sleds,  and  their  provisions.    Two  journeys  party  was  at  the  head  of  Rosse  Bay,  suffering 
had  to  be  made  over  the  hummocky  ice  with  severely,  and  that  Ellison  was  dying.  Relief  was 
each  sled  to  convey  the  provisions  and  boats,  sent  under  Brainerd,  who,  on  the  12th,  reached 
and  only  about  a  mile  a  day  could  be  accom-  them  with  food  and  medicine.  Ellison  was  bad- 
plished.     On  the  18th  they  had  to  abandon  the  ly  frozen  and  delirious,  and  afterward  lost  his 
Narwhal,   in    order  to  save  the  larger   sled,  feet  and  hands.    Fredericks  and  Linn  had  to  be 
which  was  weakening.     Driven  back  and  forth  cut  from  their  frozen  sleeping-bags.     With  the 
by  the  gales  on  the  crumbling  floe,  forced  to  aid  of  Lockwood,  who  had  come  with  a  second 
give  up  their  encampment  of  snow-houses,  they  relief  party,  the  men  were  got  back  to  Camp 
succeeded  with  great  difficulty,  on  the  29th  of  Clay,  the  object  of  the  trip  being  given  up. 
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November  1st  the  rations  had  been  re-  the  steam-laonch  from  the  rescuing  vessels. 

x>  f oar  and  a  third  ounces  meat  and  blub-  All  had  been  without  food  for  twenty-four 

E  and  a  half  ounces  bread  and  dog-bis-  hours,  and  all  but  these  two  were  on  the  very 

ae  and  two  fifths  canned  vegetables  and  verge  of  starvation.   They  helped  each  other  to 

iree  fourths  butter  and  lard,  nine  tenths  crawl  out  of  the  tent,  and  managed  to  clamber 

iid  beef-extract,  one  ounce  cloud-berries,  up  a  little  height,  but,  seeing  nothing,  Brain- 

^  raisins,  and  milk.    On  this  basis  it  was  erd  turned  hopelessly  back.    Long  continued 

ted  that  the  supplies  would  last  till  March  to  watch  until  he  descried  the  boat,  and  then 

th  ten  days*  reserve  for  crossing  to  Little-  succeeded  in  raising  the  signal  at  the  old  camp, 

and^  but  the  gales  that  prevailed  all  win-  With  tottering  steps  and  glaring  eyes  he  met 

vented  the  sound  from  closing.    Efforts  Gapt.  Ash  as  he  landed,  and,  in  a  few  minutes, 

3ade  to  keep  up  cheerfulness  by  reading  relief  entered  the  tent  of  the  almost  dying 

id  over  again  their  scanty  literature,  in-  party.    Oonnell  was  recovered  with  difficulty, 

^  scraps  of  newspaper  found  in  a  box  of  and  Ellison  died  after  the  rescue. 

I  left  by  Garlington,  and  by  lectures  and  The  bodies  of  the  dead,  which   had  been 

»tes.     A  show  of  celebrating  birthdays  buried  near  the  camp,  were  exhumed,  identi- 

>liday8  was  also  kept  up,  but  nothing  fied,  wrapped  up,  and  packed  in  ice,  until  tanks 

'elieve  the  utter  dreariness  and  apparent  of  alcohol  could  be  prepared  for  their  trans- 

asness  of  the  situation.    Sergeant  Cross  portation.    These   were  ready  in  three  days, 

m.  18th,  of  scurvy,  it  was  said.    On  the  and  the  bodies  were  placed  in  them,  wrapped 

B'ebruary,  Rice  and  the  Esquimau  made  in  strips  of  cotton  cloth.    On  the  28d  of  June, 

impt  to  reach  Littleton  Island,  but  were  Lieut.  Emory  returned  from  Payer  Harbor  to 

Jed  to  return  after  six  days*  absence,  hav-  the  Gape  Sabine  camp,  and  made  a  careful  ex- 

nd  the  water  open.    The  minimum  tem-  amination  of  the  neighborhood,  and,  on  his 

re  was  50^  below  zero  in  January.     The  return,  the  ships  crossed  to  Littleton  Island, 

ts  were  eked  out  by  a  few  Arctic  foxes.  The  vessels  were  subsequently  brought  togeth- 

es,  and  ptarmigan  shot  near  the  camp,  er  at  Disco,  and  set  out  thence  for  St.  John's, 

vriththe  Esquimaux,  set  out  March  13th  as  already  related.     With  the  exception  of  the 

ixandria  Harbor  to  look  for  game,  but  collier,  Loch  Oarry,  the  vessels  were  detained 

^  empty-handed  in  three  or  four  days,  at  St.  John's  until  iron  caskets  could  be  pro- 

)n  this  trip,  discovered,  from  the  western  vided  for  the  dead,  and  memorial  services  were 

t  Mount  Garri,  three  capes  in   Hazen  held  in  the  churches  of  that  city  on  Sunday, 

beyond  the  farthest  reported  by  Nar^s.  July  20th.    Sick-leave  was  granted  to  the  men 

n  April  the  food  began  to  consist  large-  of  the  Greely  party,  who  were  all  progressing 

lit  shrimps  or  sea-flies,  of  which  it  took  favorably,  and  the  vessels  were  directed  to  ren- 

3  fill  a  gallon-measure,  which  contained  dezvous  at  Portsmouth.     They  left  St.  John^s 

itriment,  lichens,sea-weed,  saxifrage,and  July  26th,  and  arrived  at  Portsmouth  Aug. 

seal-skin,  though  a  trifling  amount  was  1st.    They  were  met  there  by  Secretary  Gban- 

ven  out  from  the  carefully  husbanded  dler,  and  Gen.  Hazen  and  other  visitors,  and  a 

fs.   In  April  a  small  seal  and  a  bear  were  touching  scene  occurred  when  Lieut.  Greely's 

On  the  4th  of  April  the  Esquimau  mother  and  wife  were  brought  on  board  the 

ick  succumbed,  being  the  first  to  die  of  Thetis.    The  party  were  transferred  to  com- 

ion.     On  the  17th  of  that  month  the  fortable  quarters  in  the  city  of  Portsmouth, 

Esquimau  was  drowned,  depriving  the  and  on  the  4th  of  August  a  public  demonstra- 

of  the  use  of  the  kyak  in  recovering  tion  of  welcome  took  place.    Those  in  whose 

hot  in  the  water.    There  being  no  hope  honor  it  was  chiefly  given  were  unable  to  join 

hing  Littleton  Island,  Rice  and  Freder-  in  the  procession,  but  were  present  at  the  re- 

dunteered  to  go  to  Baird  Inlet  to  obtain  viewing  stand  at  the  Rockingham  House.   Their 

iglish  meat  supposed  to  be  cached  at  a  weakness  would  not  permit  of  their  presence 

Lamed  Bad  Greek,  fifteen  miles  from  the  at  a  public  meeting,  which  was  held  at  the 

They  started  April  6th,  but  encountered  Music  Hall,  where  an  address  of  welcome  was 

galea,  and  on  the  fourth  day  Rice  died  delivered  by  the  mayor  of  the  city.    Secretary 

ice,  of  exposure  and  exhaustion.  Fred-  Ghandler  gave  the  audience  an  account  of  the 

returned  to  the  camp,  and  went  back  services  of  Greely  and  his  men,  and  of  the 

ly  and  buried  Rice  on  the  ice-floe.  From  efforts  for  their  relief  and  rescue,  and  compli- 

D3  the  men  fell  off  rapidly  from  starva-  mentary  addresses  were  made  by  Qov,  Hale, 

For  several  weeks  before  the  rescue  no  of  New  Hampshire ;  the  Hon.  S.  J.  Randall,  of 

•  rations  were  served  out,  and  the  sur-  Pennsylvania;  Gen.  Hazen,  and  others.    The 

men  spent  most  of  the  time  in  a  half-  vessels  of  the  Relief  Expedition  left  Ports- 

^c  state  in  their  sleeping-bags.     On  the  mouth  for  New  York,  Aug.  5th,  and  arrived 

May,  the  winter  hut,  which  was  only  there  with  the  remains  of  the  dead  on  the  even- 

t  above  high  water,  had  been  abandoneil,  ing  of  the  7th.    The  bodies  were  landed  on  the 

»  survivers  moved  up  the  hill  and  lived  8th  at  Qt)vemor's  Island,   with  appropriate 

a  tent.  ceremonies,  there  to  be  delivered  into  the  charge 

5  and  Brainerd  were  the  strongest  of  the  of  sorrowing   friends  and  relatives.    Eleven 

and  were  the  first  to  hear  the  signal  of  iron  casketa  were  placed  side  by  side  in  the 
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military  hospital,  each  bearing  the  oame  of  the 
occupant.  The  bodies  of  Privates  Henry  and 
Snider  were  unclaimed,  and  were  sent  to  Cy- 
press Hills  Cemetery  for  burial.  That  of  Lieut. 
Lockwood  was  sent  to  friends  at  Annapolis; 
that  of  Lieut.  Kislingbury  to  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; 
Sergt.  Israel's  to  Kalamazoo,  Mich. ;  Sergt. 
Ralston's  to  Howard,  Ohio ;  Sergt.  Linn's  to 
Philadelphia;  Sergt.  Cross's  to  Washington ; 
Private  Whistler's  to  Delphi,  Ind. ;  Corp.  Elli- 
son's to  Pottsville,  Pa. ;  and  Private  Ellis's  to 
Clyde,  N.  Y.  Lieut.  Greely  employed  his  sick- 
leave  in  visiting  friends  and  relatives  at  New- 
bury port,  Mass.,  where  a  public  reception  was 
given  him,  Aug.  14th,  and  the  other  survivors 
were  left  at  liberty  until  two  of  them  were  re- 

Eorted  to  have  made  a  contract  for  public  ez- 
ibitions  at  museums,  when  they  were  per- 
emptorily ordered  to  report  for  duty. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  had  been  disposed  of,  the  fact  became 
public  that,  when  found,  the  fleshy  portions  of 
several  of  them  bad  been  cut  away,  and  it  was 
inferred  that  they  had  been  used  for  food  by 
the  desperate  survivors.  This  was  neither  ad- 
mitted nor  denied  at  the  time  by  any  of  the 
officers  of  the  expedition,  though  Lieut.  Greely 
declared  that,  if  anything  of  the  kind  occurred, 
it  did  not  come  to  his  knowledge.  There  was 
also  a  report  of  dissensions  among  the  men  at 
Cape  Sabine,  and  a  division  into  two  factions, 
but  this  was  denied  and  could  not  be  verified. 
The  statement  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  was  proved  in  the  case 
of  Lieut.  Kislingbury  by  the  exhumation  and 
examination  of  the  remains,  at  Rochester,  un- 
der the  direction  of  medical  experts ;  and  in 
his  official  report  Commander  Schley  said : 

In  preparing  the  bodies  of  the  dead  for  transpor- 
tation in  alcohol  to  St.  John's  it  was  found  that  six  of 
them,  Lieut.  Kislingbury,  Bergts.  Jewell  and  Ralston, 
Privates  Whistler,  Henry,  and  Ellis,  had  been  cut, 
and  the 'flesh  V  parts  removed  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent.   All  other  bodies  were  found  intact. 

The  fact  had  also  become  known  that  Private 
Henry  did  not  die  a  natural  death,  but  had 
been  shot.  In  regard  to  this,  Lieut.  Greely 
promptly  made  a  report  declaring  that  Henry 
nad  been  shot  by  his  orders,  and  after  reiter- 
ated demands  from  his  men,  for  persistently 
stealing  from  the  meager  supply  of  provisions 
on  which  the  lives  of  all  the  men  equally  de- 
pended. The  lieutenant  asked  for  a  court  of 
inquiry  or  a  court-martial  to  examine  into  the 
matter,  in  case  it  was  deemed  advisable  by  the 
Secretary  of  War.  No  order  for  this  purpose 
was  given.  The  controversy  in  regard  to  the 
responsibility  for  the  failure  of  the  expedition 
of  1883  was  renewed  after  the  rescue  of  the 
survivors.  Gen.  Hazen  in  his  annual  report 
said :  "  Up  to  the  return  of  the  expedition  this 
year,  I  had  hoped  there  would  be  no  occasion 
for  raising  the  question  of  blame  at  this  or  any 
future  time.  But  new  light  has  been  cast  upon 
the  subject  and  with  it  my  duty  becomes  plain, 
and  the  truth  of  history  and  justice  to  all  call 


for  such  impartial  inquiry  and  authoritative 
judgment  as  a  tribunal  broad  enough  to  em- 
brace the  whole  question  shall  institute  and 
pronounce,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  manifestly  such  a  tribunal.  ...  1 
therefore  trust  that  this  whole  matter  of  the 
Lady  Franklin  Bay  expedition  and  the  expedi- 
tions organized  for  its  relief  will  be  deemed 
worthy  of  a  thorough  investigation  by  Con- 
gress.*' Gen.  Hazen  insisted  that  both  Lieut. 
Greely  in  the  Arctic,  and  the  Signal  Bureau  in 
Washington,  carried  out  their  part  of  the  pre- 
arranged plans  of  rescue  literally  and  success- 
fully in  every  particular.  He  referred  to  the 
failure  of  Lieut.  Garlington  to  replace  the 
spoiled  provisions  at  Cape  Sabine,  and  quoted 
from  a  letter  by  Lieut.  Greely  to  him  April 
80th,  supposing  himself  at  the  point  of  death, 
as  follows:  **Had  Lieut.  Garhngton  carried 
out  your  orders  and  replaced  the  240  rationB 
of  mm  and  120  alcohol  in  English  cache  here, 
and  the  210  pounds  moldy  English  bread, 
spoiled  English  chocolate  and  potatoes,  melted 
sugar,  and  the  210  pounds  of  rotten  dog-bis- 
cuit, we  would  without  doubt  be  saved.*' 

ARGiMUfE  REPUBLIC,  an  independent  re- 
public of  South  America:  area,  1,168,682  square 
miles;  population  (as  officially  estimated  in 
September,  1882),  2,942,000'*' ;  and  that  of  the 
capital,  Buenos  Ayres,  295,000. 

iBBlgnitlOB.  —  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  nationality  and  number  of  the  immigrants 
landed  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  the  years  1880, 
1881,  1882,  and  1883 : 


NATIONALmXS. 


lUlUns 

8paniard« 

Freocb  

Engliah 

8wtM 

Germans 

Aastrians 

Portiigae«e 

Belgluis 

Danes 

Dutch 

Busaiaos 

Greeks  and  Turks , 

Americans 

Various 


Total. 


1880. 

1881. 

1M16 

20,6()6 

8,112 

8,474 

2,17ft 

8,612 

ft88 

1,149 

081 

OS 

44ft 

591 

879 

495 

84 

78 

67 

140 

U 

11 

■  • 

10 

8 

84 

11 

28 

21 

72 

292 

548 

2(',648 

81,468 

1889.     1883. 


99,567 

8,520 

8,882 

826 

948 

1,128 

672 

108 

188 

11 

5 

20 

14 

226 

410 


41,041 


87,048 

5,028 

4,286 

891 

1,298 

1,894 

1,057 

186 

888 

87 

9 

2S 

84 

106 

255 


52,479 


GojtmnaAj  PobUe  OIDms,  etc — By  the  terms 
of  the  Constitution,  bearing  date  of  May  15, 
1858,  with  modifications  in  1860,  the  executive 
power  is  vested  in  a  President,  elected  for  six 
years  by  representatives  of  the  fourteen  prov- 
inces, equal  to  double  the  number  of  senators 
and  deputies  combined.  The  President  is  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army,  appoints  all  civil, 
military,  and  judicial  office-holders,  and  has 
the  right  of  presentation  to  bishoprics.  He  is 
solely  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  execntive. 
The  legi^ative  power  resides  in  a  National 
Congress  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  The  senators,  twenty-eight 
in  number,  elected  by  the  provincial  Legisla- 

*  For  details  of  area,  population,  etc.,  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  "  Annnal  Cyclopedia*'  ^r  18S8. 
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st  have  completed  tbirtjyeara  of  age.  crnisers,  6  other  steam-vessels,  and  12  sail-of- 

n  citizens  for  at  least  six  years,  and  the-line,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  12,630, 

loome  of  not  less  than  $500  per  annum,  and  an  armament  of  65  guns,  and  manned  with 

1  of  the  Senate  is  renewed  every  three  820  officers,  1,505  seamen,  1,787  marines  (in- 

Fhe  deputies,  eighty-six  in  number,  eluding  officers),  and  a  torpedo  division  187 

>r  four  years,  must  be  at  least  twenty-  strong.     In  the  foregoing  enumeration  is  not 

i  of  age,  and  have  been  citizens  for  included  the  flotilla  of  the  Rio  Negro,  com- 

than  four  years.    Both  senators  and  prising  8  steamers  and  8  steam-launches. 

Sire  paid  a  yearly  salary  of  $8,500  each.  In  1882  the  naval  school  consisted  of  17  in- 

ises  assemble  annually  from  May  1st  structors  and  69  students;  another  school  (for 

aber  80th.    A  Vice-President,  elected  seamen)  had  9  instructors  and  48  students, 

me  manner  and  at  the  same  time  as  The  navy,  like  the  army,  is  recruited  by  vol- 

dent,  fills  the  office  of  chairman  of  the  untary  enlistment  for  a  stated  period, 

ut  has  otherwise  na  political  power.  EdocaUmk — According  to  the  school  census 

esident  of  the  Republic  in  Lieut. -Gen.  of  1888-'84,  there  were  within  the  republic 

>  A.  Roca  (inaugurated  Oct.  12, 1880),  2,028  primary  schools,  national,  provincial,  mu- 

Ice-President,  Don  Francisco  Madero.  nicipal,  and  private,  with  8,761  teachers  and 

ibinet  was  composed  of  the  following  assistants,  and  146,825  pupils,  including  both 

:  Interior,  Don  Bernardo  de  Irigoyar ;  sexes,  the  total  number  of  children  between 

Lffairs,  Don  Francisco  Ortiz ;  Finance,  the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen  years  being  508,- 

torino  de  la  Plaza;  Justice,  Public  591.    These  figures  show  a  considerable  im- 

and  Public  Instruction,  Don  Eduardo  provement  as  compared  with  those  for  1881, 

^ar  and  the  Navy,  Gen.  Benjamin  in  which  year  the  aggregate  attendance  was 

but  186,928,  while  the  number  of  children  fit 

vernors  of  the  several  provinces,  etc.,  to  attend  school  was  estimated  at  500,000. 

The  annual  expenditure  by  the  Federal  Govern- 

Ayrei Dr.  D.  Boeha.  meut  for  those  schools,  as  given  in  the  census, 

t» !  Don  J.  Acafla.  was  $2,444,187.84.  Higher  branches  of  instruc- 

ek' ".'.'."".[".'.',". Don  A*  Sotol*''  *^^^  were  pursued  in  the  two  Universities  of 

to«'.**.*.'**.'.*.'*.*.*.*.*.'.*.'!!!!  C!oi.  j.'Anteio.  Buenos  Ayres  and  06rdoba,  special  schools  of 

g^°  ^.  TeUo.  la^^  medicine,  theology,  and  military  and  naval 

I  .'!!.'!!!.!!!.*.'.*!.*!*.*!!! !  Don  j.*  K^Segunt  schools,  f ou rteen  national  colleges  (with  their 
i>on  M.  8.  Ortii.  nine  annexes),  and  eighteen  normal  schools. 

?:::::::::::::::::;:::::  D2Sz:?oiciMi.  FiMne.— in  the  budget  for  i884  the  national 

b  !!!*.'!!!!.'.'!!.'.*.*!.'!].'.' .'  Don  al  Zavaiia.  revenue  and  expenditure  were  estimated  at 

.^de  Esteio Don  L.  «^ta  $88,770,888  and  $84,058,484  respectively,  with 

«<»' Territory  !.*.*.*.'.'.*.'!!.' Col.  F.Boiich.  a  resulting  deficit  of  $288,151.     "At  the  end 

•a 9®!- 1  y*""''-  of  the  present  year  (1888),  the  6  per  cent,  con- 

*• Col.  E.  Boca.  solidated  debt,  with  a  small  portion  at  8  and  9 

rgentine  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  per  cent.,  will  have  been  reduced  to  $75,418,- 

Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States  201.81."* 

>n  Luis  L.  Dominguez  (accredited  in  CMnerce. — The  imports  for  the  year  1882 

id  the  Argentine  Consul- General  at  were  of  the  value  of  $76,828,288  (including  the 

k  is  Don  Cdrlos  Carranza.  trade  in  transitu,  amounting  to  $17,057,917), 

lited  States  Minister  Resident  in  the  fully  one  third  having  been  for  British,  and 

3  Republic  is  Gen.  Thomas  O.  Osbom ;  but  one  twelfth  for  American  products. 

FnitcKi  States  Oonsol  at  Buenos  Ayres  The  value  of  the  exports  for  the  same  year 

►aker.  was    $75,498,822   (including    $17,057,917   in 

•The  Argentine  army  in  May,  188i,  traruitu),  of  which  about  $16,000,000  was  to 

of  the  National  Guard,  wsi  6,579  France,   $14,000,000  to  Belgium,   $7,400,000 

omprising   8,209  foot,   2,820  horse,  to  Great  Britain,  and  but  $2,861,209  to  the 

artillery.    If  to  this  be  added  the  United  States. 

id  recruit  pickets,  and  the  students  The  sources,  destinations,  and  values  of  the 

litary  schools,  aggregating  8,008,  the  imports  and  exports  through  Buenos  Ayres  for 

ngth  will  stand  at  9,587.    In  June,  the  nine  months,  January  to  September,  1884, 

re  were  4  lieutenant-generals,  14  gen-  were  as  follow  : 

livisions,  50  colonels,  127  lieutenant-  imports. 

142  mig'ors,  and  742  oflScers  of  other  from                 vmiMt. 

At  that  time  the  National  Guard  was  B2Sr°!:::*.::::;  ^if^i 

a*oDg.    In  1882  the  mil itary  academy  Canada '.'.'.','.'.'.'.'.'.     '  4S398 

structors  and  143  students;  and  the    £***!?•• in  no?'??? 

.       1  y«  '     *        \     jm         \     franco lU.Ooi.iTi 

cbool  (for  non-commissioned  officers)    Germany 8,fi02,983 

ors  and  68  students.  Oreat  Britain  ....    20,2T0,823 

The  navy,  in  June,  1883,  was  com-  uJiJl"^. ;::;;::::    2,S\273 

9  vessels,  namely :  3  steam-ironclads,  Paragiiay .' ! .' .' ' .' .' '      618,526 

S^  7  torpedoes,  2  steam-transports,  8  *  Prasldent  Boca,  in  hiTrnMsage,  May,  18Sa. 


FROM  VftloM. 

rortugal 20,889 

Spain 8^0,786 

Sweden 15,278 

United  BUtes ....  8,912,81 1 

Uruguay 2,180,882 

West  Indies 801 

Other  aources ....  20,402 

Total $M,67^442 


TO  ValoM. 

Belfflnm $10,100,874 

Brazil 64^,168 

ChUl 86,922 

France 1,649,445 

Germany 4,460,606 

Great  Britain  ....  1,908,780 

Italy 1,241,696 

Paraguay 86,161 


40  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC.  ARIZONA. 

EXPORTS.  ARIZONA.     TnTitorlal  CkifeniBeBt — The  fol- 

TO  Yaiaai.  lowing  woro  the  Territorial  officers  daring  the 

Portugal 8,981  year:   Governor,  Frederick  A.  Tritle;  Secre* 

^ted'stktei::;;    i,"?;!^  **n^»  H.  M.  van  Araam;  Treasurer,  T.  J.  But- 

Umguay  .....*.*.'.*    11699^018  ler ;  Chief- Justice  of  Supreme  Court,  Sumner 

Other destinationg      227,808  Howard;  Associate  Justices,  A.  W.  Sheldon 

Total $87,841,974  an^  Daniel  H.  Pinney. 

P^tleaL— A  Republican  Territorial  Conven- 

Shipping   MOYements.— The    shipping    move-  *io^  was  held  in  Phenix  on  the  15th  of  April 

ments  at  the  various  ports  of  the  republic  were  *<>  select  delegates  to  the  National  Convention. 

as  follow  in  1883 :  Another  convention  of  the  same  party  was  held 

gj^^^^ .  *  y^  in  Tombstone  on  the  16th  of  September,  which 

steanieri},  8,626,  with  an  aggregate  of 1,487,018  nominated  C.  C.  Bean  for  delegate  to  Congress, 

8aiiing.ve8Bei8,8,445,  with  an  aggregate  of ....    617,070  ^n^  R  L.  Long  for  Superintendent  of  Public 

^  8?S^ers,  8,172,  with  an  aggregate  of 1,818,201  Instruction     Among  the  resolutions  adopted 

SaiUng-vcMels,  2,268,  with  an  aggregate  of ... .     424,124  Were  tne  tOliOWmg  : 

coAsnNO  AND  FLUVIAL  TRADE.  That  we  with  pleasuTO  conflnn  the  action  of  the 

£2^1211^.  Piational  Republican  Convention  in  recommending 

Steamers,  6,041,  with  an  aggregate  of 1,645,643  that  all  Federal  appointments  to  the  offices  of  the  Ter- 

Baliiog-Yesaela,  16,411,  with  an  aggregate  of  . . .     617,700  ritories  of  the  United  States  be  made  within  the  Tor- 

Qj^s^BSD :  ritories  themselves,  recognisdn^  the  fact  tbat  citizens 

Steaniers,  6,041,  with  an  aggregate  of 1,616,143  of  the  Territory  are  best  (qualified  to  discharge  the 

Sailing- vesaels,  16,885,  with  an  aggregate  of  . . .     660,344  re8W>nBible  duties  appertaining  to  such  positions. 

That  we  recognize  the  depres-sing  innuence  of  the 

The  distribution  of  this  trade  by  flags  was :  man;^  old  fraudulent  clahns  to  large  grants  of  land 

Argentine,  54  per  cent. ;  French,  29 ;  British,  within  our  Territory ;  and  we  demand  Irom  our  del- 

7 ;  Uruguayan,  3 ;  Italian,  2 ;  others,  5.  ^^  i°  ^PTZ^  ^^^t  T  ^^  ^^*  ^??^  "^/^ 

n.n_?««       Af  ♦!.«  ^^A  ^.p  1 QQQ   4-i^\.i.«   ^r^^^  curmg  umt«d  action  with  the  Representatives  of  all 

lUUways^At  the  end   of  1883  there   were  g^^^  ^^  Territories  interested  In  obtaining  from 

2,960  kilometres  of  railway  m  operation,  and  Congress  such  action  as  shall  speedily  settle  and  quiet 

2,567  in  process  of  building.*  "  The  locomotive-  all  such  claims. 

whistle  was  heard  for  the  first  time  in  the  prov-        This  convention  favors  any  and  all  measures  that 

ince  of  Santiago  del  Estero  on  Oct.  12,  1884."  ^'^  ^^4  ^  ^^«  J*^^^  '^^  ^P.^^^i  organked  and 

juuw  vx  KjtM^via^M  X4«  r7,  .^  Y    1  J.V*       J    X  imorganized,  mtothe  Territory  ot  Arizona.   Equality 

The  horse-car  lines  of  the  capital,  at  the  end  ot  before  the  law  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Re- 

1882,  covered  an  aggregate  of  95  miles,  and,  publican  party  of  the  nation,  and  we  pledge  the  Be- 

with   1,001    employ6s,  carried  an  average  of  publican  party  to  such  a  course  of  legislation  as  will 

51,740    passengers  daily.     There   were    also  extend  to  corporationa  and  coiporate  capital  in  An- 

i:J^«  :.,  /,«,«  rSi-u^  <..»«ii^.  ♦««.«-  ^fi  *Krv  ^«^«.  *0D*  the  same  protection  and  the  same  laws  accorded 

lines  in  some  of  the  smaller  towns  of  the  prov-  ^  individuals  to  perform  their  just  share  of  the  labor 

mce  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  city  of  Uordoba  and  to  pay  their  just  share  of  tne  taxation  wc  pay  to 

had  two  lines,  and  Rosario  one.  carry  on  the  Government,  making  the  same  nilea 

Tetegrtphs.— In  January,  1883,  the  telegraph  ^mj  to  oorporations  as  to  individuals, 
lines  of  the  republic  were  of  the  total  length  of        ^^\^^  our  opmion  there  is  too  much  money  ap- 

VJr  Vj  o  1  -1       '^P""*'"  "  *=' ^  "*  i^  J^^  '""o""  "'•  propnated  for  the  support  of  hostile  Indians  to  permit 

18,543  kilometres,  of  which  10,772  were  Uov-  of  a  speedy  and  just  settlement  of  this  vexed  question, 

ernment  property ;  the  number  of  offices'  was  We  believe  that  a  tribe  of  hostile  savages  should  not 

202 ;  and  that  of  the  dispatches  transmitted  be  kept  in  our  midst,  fed  and  supported  out  of  the 

during  the  year  immediately  previous,  438,090,  P"A^«  treasury ;  we  therefore  recommend  ^at  the 

c  «,^'  u  iTt  ooo  „,  -^  ^a;  •  1  safety  and  protection  of  the  frontier  settlers  be  made 

Of  Which  71,888  were  official.  the  first  object  in  all  Territorial  and  Federal  legisla- 

The  total  number  of  dispatches  for  1888  was  tion  affecting  tlie  Indians.    We  are  in  favor  of  the  dia- 

496,726,  of  which  71,460  were  official.     At  the  armament  of  all  Indians  in  this  Territory  as  india- 

end  of  1882  there  were  in  Buenos  Ayres  two  pensable  to  the  safety  of  our  people. 
4■^^A^Ur^^^  ^^»«»»n:Aa   «r;*v.  1  K(\(\  «»i>aA.;K».«  That  we  are  m  favor  of  reducing  the  size  of  the 

»?i^-22  ^^°^r°.*o^o  .i    ^'^^^  subscribers.  ^^.^^  Mountain  and  San  Carlos  In^  Reservations, 

Post-Offlce, — In  1882  there  were  transmitted  and  especially  are  we  in  favor  of  segregating  the  coal- 
through  this  department  17,500,000  letters,  fields  tnerefrom,  and  throwins^  open  all  reservations 
?ostal-cards,  and  packages  of  printed  matter,  for  the  prospecting  of  minerals  and  for  the  locating 
he  exchange  of  correspondence,  etc  with  ^Tl^eo'nd'S^'le^^^^^^ 
foreign  countries  m  1883  was  as  follows:  bigamy  as  a  crime,  and  favJr  the  passage  and  enforce- 
Letters,  2,207,000 ;  printed  matter,  1,400,000.  ment  of  such  laws  as  will  prevent  the  continuance 
The  number  of  registered  packages  was  93,313.  of  such  practice  within  this  Territory. 
The  yield  of  the  Post-Office  Department  in  That  we  demand  the  passage  of  such  quarantine 
1QQQ  «.«»  *RQQ  K^A  Qo  oncL  othcr  laws  by  the  commg  Le^lature  as  shall 
l»»a  was  ;pod»,D14.»d.  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^.^  ^^  ^^le  law  and  oi^-ners  of  live-stock 

ImproTementB. — (Jniei   among   these,    besides  to  protect  this  great  industry  fh)m  the  ravages  of  con- 

the  already  well-advanced  work  at  canal  iza-  tagious  diseases. 

tion  of  the  Riachuelo  of  Buenos  Ayres  to  fit  it        g^^  PopiUitIon.-The  number  of  children  of 

for  craft  of  all  sizes,  may  be  mentioned  the  ^^^^^i        jg  ^  g^g  ^  f^^^^g. 

extension   of  pipes  for  the  supply  of  potable  p,„.con7t7 W    TnmaConnty 649 

water  in  that  city.  Yavapai  Cointy hsSi    '    '       - 


Marloopa  County 1,817 

^  A  Ust  of  the  several  linM  was  given  in  the  volome  for     Apache  Connty 1,126 

1883.  Cochise  Conn^ 1,018 


Graham  County 685 

nmal  County ©4 

Gila  County 17» 

Mohave  County 154 


ARIZONA.  41 

I  finiHttti — The  jear  has  been  a  pros-  Biver  Valley  an  immense  canal  ia  bcinff  oonstrncted 

one  for  Arizona.    Says  the  Governor,  ^^/^^  "^  *??XS^JJ.*^''  ^""Z"^^'  '\^  claimed,  to  re- 

nnw^  r,f  rirtf   OK    1  QftA  .  Claim  at  least  100,000  acres,  besides  tumisbmg  motive 

pon,  oi  uci.  ^,  1004.  power  for  an  immense  amount  of  machinery.    This 

•pnlation  has  been  Bteadil7  increasing ;  the  canal  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  use  early  in  the 

tent  of  our  material  wealth   embra^  in  sprinff  of  1885.    In  connection  with  agricultural  pur- 

frazing,  and  agriculture  has  shown  marked  suits  nog-fattening  and  pork-packing  oids  fair  to  be- 

lent;  our  border  relations  have  been  bar-  come  ere  long  an  exceedingly  profitable  business, 

the  annoyances  of  government  have  been  But  little  work  is  required  in  fattening ;  the  hogs  run 

there  has  been  absolute  fi^edom  from  the  on  the  alfalfa-fields  and  keep  in  gooa  order  until  the 

ons  of  hostile  savages,  which  in  previous  grain  is  harvested,  and  they  are  then  turned  upon  the 

re  been  such  a  menace  to  the  progress  of  grain  stubble^elds. 

ation }  and  although  Ae  lawless  elemento        j^^  Grants.— Uncertainty  regarding  the  final 

'  peculiar  to  advanced  irontierB  nave  m  sov-  j.         ...        *  i     j  *.  Ji  ^    ?u     *  *?    *•        j 

n^  during  the  year  committed  deeds  of  disposition  of  lands  granted  to  the  Atlwitic  and 

al  atrocity  within  the  boundaries  of  Arizona,  Pacific  and  Texas  Pacific  Railroads  by  Congress 

rs  have  m  most  cases  expiated  their  crimes  is  preventing  the  settlement  of  Arizona  to  a 

vereat  penalties  known  to  the  law,  and  the  great  extent.     The  Governor  urges  a  determi- 

^^e^itu^'XrhTa^uS^hM?^  nation  by  Congress  of  the  question  ^hether 

.olntAinmg  older  and  improved  social  condi-  the  raUroads  or  the  Government  own  the  lands 

referred  to. 

XIjq  Governor  says  •  There  are  numerous  alleged  Mexican  grants 

^uct  of  our  mines  has  been  considerably  '°  the  Territory  the  title  to  which   in  many 

le  past  year  than  for  the  preceding  twelve  cases,  IS  believed  to  be  fraudulent,  either  as  to 

Several  large  bullion-producing  properties  the  grant  itself  or  the  proposed  houndaries. 

Q  lying  idle  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Xhe  Governor  asks  that  immediate  action  be 

Dg.  itis  stated,  to  the  heavy  exMnse  of  op-  ^^^d  to  determine  these  titles,  so  that  the  lands 

ronS^rb^r^gSTt^d.^'^^^^^  may  be  properly  improved,  and  add  to.the tax- 

a  are  undoubtedly  of  a  higher  average  than  able  value  of  the  property  of  the  1  erntory. 
Joloradoorotherlocalities  with  w;hion  com-        Tloibcr. —  The    immense    timber    region    of 

can  bo  made,  the  expense  of  mining,  and  northeastern  Arizona  is  commanding  recog- 

t^r^'^m'S^^T^JXi  "i!?^  ^r^^^'i'  being  manufactured  and 

being  eqiml,  her  marvelous  mineral  deposits  shipped  into  southern  California  in  successful 

enable  Arizona  to  rank  first  amongthe  bul-  competition  with  the  timber  districts  and  mills 

icing  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union.  of  the  North  Pacific  coast ;  it  is  also  finding  a 

I, —  profitable  market  in  various  portions  of  the 

azin^  interests  of  the  Territory  have  lai^Iy  middle  Southwest  and  South  into  the  Republic 

dunng   the  vear :  extensive  importations  of  Mexico. 

7ed  breeds  of  cattle  and  horses  have  been        RiUroadfc— Two  railroads  have  been  project- 
5  Arizona,    ^re  has  been  an  entire  ab-  ^^  f^^^^^  north  ^^  gQuth  in  the  Territory,  the 
epidemic  diseases  among  cattle  and  horses  *   .  xr*         i  t>  ii.      j  ai     r^     *    i   a   • 
mtory,  and  the  loss  per  year  is  only  about  Arizona  Mineral  Belt  and  the  Central  Arizona 
cent.    Much  of  the  60,000  square  miles  of  Railroad.     The  former  has  been  surveyed  from 
md  in  Arizona,  though  bountifully  covered  Winslow  and  Flagstaff,  on  the  Atlantic  and 
grasses,  can  not  be  utilized  at  present  for  Pacific   road,  to  Globe,  in  Gila  county,  c«n- 
;'3r^owevT'S^t'"thi;'ar'<:2''i  necting  at  Globe  with  a  road  from  Tucson,  a 
r  not  almost  completely,  remedied  by  the  in-  distance  of  220  miles,  through   an   extensive 
a  of  art^ian  water.    Where  the  experiment  timber,  mineral,  agricultural,  and  grazing  re- 
tried, in  Sulphur  Spring  Valley.  Cochise  gion.    The  Central  Arizona  has  been  surveyed 
heresult is  most  satisfactory/' sufficient wa-  f         ^hino  Station,  also  on  the  Atlantic  and 

T  been  obtained  m  this  way  to  water  at  least  t»     'is     ^  cj      -i         \^    cw^^i 4.^  T>.^c.^r^4-4> 

Ale,  besides  affording  sufficient  irrigation  to  Pacific,  154  mUes  west  of  Wmslo w,  to  Prescott, 

the  wardens  that  a  population  attending  to  the  capital ;  from  here  it  is  proposed  to  con- 

:  wofOd  require,  and  perhaps  tree-plantations  tinne  it  south  to  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Salt 

elief  of  stock  from  sun  and  wind."    There  river  and  Gila. 

1  000,000  more  gration  to  theTemtory  dunng  the  past  few  years 

Hm—The  Governor  says:  of  Mormons  who,  it  is  aUeged,  are  practicing 

, ,  i.    1.    .      ;  V    ,      f    ^  polygamous  marriage.    A  strong  opposition  is 

v'^to^!h!!^-flttreKlnarl*^r'tli^S  developing  among  the  oHizens  against  this  cla^ 

L,  com  can  be  planted  on  the  same  ground  o^  Mormon  immigration,  and  in  some  localities, 


^l^ilSl^t  b:\^u^,S^ww''tll  "  »PPli«^,  apd  polygamous  relations  prohibited, 

and  cotton  have  also  been  grown  sucoessftd-  niay  result  m  such  a  conflict  as  will  cause  the 

ro  are  numerous  fertile  valleys  throughout  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  property.     A 

itonr  in  every  direction  where  considerable  number  of  Mormons  are  under  indictment. 

^  t^^^n^^^T^S^^inrZ  ,  ^  ■-ten.-The  Governor  asks  Oongre^ 

rthem  Talleys  the  sub-iixiration  is  sufficient  ^or  assistance  in  improving  the  school  system, 

nun£all  dunng  the  wet  season.    In  the  Salt  the  taxation  for  which  is  burdensome  upon  the 


44  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

iBdebtedness.— The  State  now  owes  the  fol-  of  welcome.    A  short  history  of  the  i 

lowing  undisputed  debt :  was  given  by  Prof.  Young.     It  was  i 

Bonds  drawing  6  per  cent,  interert I?**^^  ^^^»  ^  ^  geological  society,  under 

Bonds  drawing  6  per  cent,  interest 2,291,000  denCV  of  Prof,  Hitohcock.    The  nam* 

Bonds  drftwinir  no  interest 8,100  v           j    ▲        *          •            a          •   ^ 

Interest  overdue  and  unpaid 9,108,043  Changed  to  American  Association 

gists  and  Naturalists,  and  in  1847  i 

Aggregate  principal  and  interest $6,108,048  ^j^j^   ^^  adopted.     During  the  Cl V 

Sufficient  funds  are  in  the  treasury  to  re-  meetings  were   held.     For  this  m< 

deem  the  $8,100  non-interest-bearing  bonds  following  were  the  sections  of  the  so< 

not  yet  presented  for  redemption.    There  will  their  presidents  and  vice-presidents : 

be  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  of  January,  1885,  a.  Mathematics  and  Astronomy— H. ' 

about  $250,000.     The  bonded  debt  outstand-  Cindnnatij  G.  W,  Hough,  of  Chicago, 

ing  is  composed  of  the  original  $3,000,000  au-  B.  Physics— John  Trowbridge,  of  Can 

thorized  to  be  issued  for  the  establishment  of  ^v.^vS*^"^?'  ^^  ?^*^°V  t      i        #•  i 

a  Real  Estate  and  State  banks,  from  which  the  r.^b.  Wa^lJ^VN^^h  B^^ 

$600,000  Holford  bonds  are  to  be  deducted.  D.  Mechanical  Science— R.  H.  Thuretoi 

Most  of  these  bonds  are  funded  under  the  act  ken ;  J.  Burkitt  Webb,  of  Ithaca, 

of  1869,  and  tlie  interest  is  paid  np  to  1878.  ,,E.  Geology  and  Geography-N.  11.  T" 

The  qne^tion  of  a  new  funding  act,  by  which  ''T'^^j-Fv:  CoS"o1'Phi£^ 

all  this  indebtedness  is  to  be  refunded  m  a  Bessey  of  Ames, 

new  bond,  will  occupy  the  attention  of  the  in-  G.  Histology  and  Microscopy— T.  G.  "V 

coming  Legislature.  Philadelphia ;  Romeyn  Hitchcock,  of  Ne^ 

Wealth  of  the  Stote,— In  1888   the  taxable  H.  Anthropolo^-E.  8.  Mowe,  of  Sal 

property  of  ^theStete  was  $126,862,392.     The  ^^E^^^' Je^stt and  8tati.tlcs-Jol 

assessment  for  1884  will  show  an  increase  of  Washington ;  C.  W.  Smiley,  of  Washing 

about  $6,000,000.    This  is  based  on  ofBcial  re-  _,           -,.         «                 ^     v  v 

turns  from  fifty-three  out  of  the  seventy-five  ^he  readmg  of  papers,  of  which 

counties  in  the  State.  '^«^«  announced,  and  of  which  804  m 

PtpriOlM—Immigration  has  steadily  poured  '"««*'  ^^  begun  iramediately  on  th 

into  the  State  durini  the  year,  the  population  "^  »•>«  ^^^'""V'  '^^  '^"T,^'    ^'' 

now  being  estimated  at  1,000,000.  ^n**  ^"'^  «»  ^  ^O  p.  m.,  and  the  reuu 

€w|i«.-From  crop   statistics  made  to  the  f*  *  ""of^      1 ,5^^*"  ?  F^  ■.   ■ 

Secretary  of  State,  it  is  ascertained  that  a  much  "  T?*  ^^Vn^**  «^^*™'t    ^9'''%'. 

larger  acreage  wm  planted  during  the  year  ¥^'\r  o"  "The  Modern  Teaching ot 

than  in  18M,  and  tfce  yield  was  greater  by  ><»  lfT*!."i?T"'*'r;r  "n     .  ^r 

one  fourth,  both  of  cotton  and  oomT    The  an-  ?."    J^",^^"^^^  "^  ^■^^  Crystallin, 

tumn  Beas;>n  was  exceptionaUy  fine  for  the  ^■^'^  ^"'^^ir* «'  ,  T"*  "n  °??  ^^ 

^henng^of  cotton,  and^the  staple  was  exceed-  LTAnSr^Jpl'^cftecSoV  ^0^ 

PibU.  Uids.-The  Commissioner  of  State  J,»t  «f  «ted  by  a  j.aper  read  by  Mr, 

Lands  reports  that  the  State  now  has  for  dis-  J^'^f  %  ^^  ^^^  jf"'^.  and  custoi 

posal  80,000  acres  of  swamp  and  overflowed,  <>'»«''?  ^''^"^^-   ,^P  ^his  and  succe 

!uid  2,000,000  acres  of  lands  forfeited  for  the  several  papers  m  this  section  were  r 

non-payment  of  taxes.    The  former  are  dis-  '^'««-  r}\^^fTJ^'^  '"^''^'VX 

posed  of  at  one  dollar  an  acre,  the  latter  at  I^"'*,''^,^,'''^;  E- Hilgard  on  "  Tb 

fifty  cents  an  acre,  or,  upon  (iscupation  and  I^vel  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Gu 

settlement,  each  head  of  a  family  cak  have  160  ??•  ^i'^*  Remarks  on  the  Gulf  Si 

acres  by  rimply  paying  an  office-fee  of  five  Deep-bea  Temperature."    In  .t  the 

dollars  ^         "^  '   *^  '    "*  of  level  of  the  ocean  at  the  mouth  < 

ASSOCUTIONS   FOB  THE  ADViHCiaiaT  OF  sissippi  and  at  Sandy  Ilook,  N.  J.,  ^ 

SCIENCE.    A«rl«..-The  thirty-third  meeting  *«  ^f.  '»'*y  >»?•"=«•    ^l"?  '^'J?  ""^^ 

of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advanc^  f^a'tlf  S  assertion,  requiring  the  hii 

ment  of  Science  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  '*?«''.  '*«  «"*<"■  ^  »«ta'n  »t.    0 

4  to  Sept.  11,  1884.    Owing  partly  to  the  re-  technical  papers  were  read  in  the 

cent  meeting  of  the  British  iJsociation,  it  was  S»°?-  J^^  ^  «e"«'«'\^««t"'K  .'?  th« 

more  largely  attended  than  ever  before.   Prof,  ^''^f-  ^'P"'  presented  a  petition, 

0.  A.  Young,  of  Princeton,  the  retiring  Presi-  ™a"y  «•»'"«"»  scientists,  reading  as  1 

dent,  was  succeeded  by  Prof.  J.  P.  Lesley,  of  the  .  The  underaismed  respectfully  request 

TT  •        -i       r  Tt          1       •         » 1  iu             •  Asdociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Scici 

University  of  Pennsylvania.     At  the  opening  American  AesooUtion  for  the  Ad vancemei 

meeting  the  necrological  list  for  the  year,  and  to  consider  the  advisability  of  forming  i 

the  list  of  proposed  new  members,  the  contribu-  tional  Science  Congress,  to  meet  at  inte 

tions  received,  etc.,  were  read.    The  principal  different  countries,  and,  if  it  should  be  fc 

gift  was  one  of  $1,000  from  Mrs.  Elizabeth  We,  to  take  measures  to  mitmte  the  undci 

Thompson,  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  to  be  expended  The  same  petition  had  been  preset 

in  researches  in  heat  and  light.    Governor  Pat-  British  Association  in  Montreal.     T 

tison,  of  Pennsylvania,  delivered  the  address  can  Association  referred  it  to  a  c 
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are  to  confer  with  the  British  commit-  cases.    He  advocated  a  mingling  of  the  deaf 

t  seems  probable  now  that.no  such  Con*  and  dumb  with  the  rest  of  the  people.    When 

ill  for  the  present  be  organized.  the  last  day  of  the  session,  Sept.  11th,  was 

proceedings  were   interrupted  on  the  reached,  only  six  of  the  nine  sections  were  un- 

d  7th ;  and  on  Monday,  the  8th,  more  acljoarned.   Most  of  the  papers  were  technical. 

were  read,  and  receptions  were  offered  In  the  Section  of  Geology  a  paper  of  general 

tmbers  of  the  Association  by  the  Uni-  interest,   by  Prof.  H.  Carrington  Bolton,  of 

of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Woman^s  Med-  Trinity  College,  and  Prof.  Alexis  A.  Julien,  of 

liege.    One  of  the  notable  papers  of  this  Columbia  College,  was  read.    Its  subject  was 

9  presented  by  Thomas  Hampson,  in  Sec-  **  Musical  Sand,^'  a  variety  that  produces  a  long, 

treating  of  the  apprenticeship  system,  musical  sound,  like  the  note  of  a  violin,  when 

le  possibility  of  substituting  therefor  it  is  compressed.     In  the  Chemical  Section, 

al  training  by  lectures  or  trade-schools.  Prof.  A.  Vernon  Harcoart  spoke,  by  special 

)  next  day  the  election  of  officers  for  invitation,   on   "  Minnte  Study  of   Chemical 

»ok  place,  with  the  following  result :  Change  ^^  and  on  ^*  A  Lamp  for  producing  Con- 

Uni.-?Tof.  H.  A.  Newton,  of  Yale.     Vice-  ®*^^  F*"*®-"   ^,      .„  i.  t>     .,  t     i        t»     ^ 

i^.-Section  A:  J.  M.  Van  vleck,  of  Middle-        Owmg  to  the  lUness  of  Prof.  Lesley,  Prof. 

}nn. ;  Section  B :  Prof.  C.  F.  Brackett,  Pnnoe-  Cope  presided  at  the  general  meetings.     By 

^^1^^^  ^J.  ^.^^  5-  Nichols,  Boston ;  one  census,  the  number  of  members,  with  guests, 

?±^%?StffiL'^^oiuo^i<=»'l  ^"  P«t  «*  1.267,  of  whom  800  were. foreign- 

G.  Wilder,  Cornell  Univereity ;  Section  G :  ^^^'     Among  Other  exercises  of  special  mter- 

H.  Ga^,  Cornell ;  Section  H :  rrof.  William  est  may  be  mentioned  the  following :   Prof. 

,  Waalimffton ;  Section  I :  Prof.  Edward  At-  Young's   introductory   lecture  on   "  Pending 

OSton.      Ftrmanent  Secretary,— Vrof.    Y.    Vf.  PmhlAma     in      Aafrnnnmtr".      Pmf     fUna     nn 


ui;  Section  B:  Prof.  A.  A.  MichaeLBon,  of    rence,  Kansas,  on  "The  Sensitiveness  of  the 


)hia:  Section  F :  M.  C.  Femald,  Maine ;  Sec-  01   measuring  Uistances  between  tne  Htars.'' 

^.  H.  Walmslev,  Philadelphia :  Section  H :  Three  hundred  scientists  came  by  special  train 

a,  Prof.  Dall :  Secretary.  Mre.  Erminnie  A.  from  Montreal,  where  the  British  Association 

ew  Jersey;  ^ecUon  I :  J.  W.  Chickenng.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  .^  ^^^^.^^^ 

18  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Abstracts  of  the  papers  will  be  found  printed 

iiat  a  woman  has  been  elected  an  offi-  in  the  journal  **  Science,"  published  in  Boston. 

section.     Mrs.  Smith  had  attracted  British. — The  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting  of 

tention  the  week  before  at  the  Mont-  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 

^ng  of  the  British  Association,  where  of  Science  was  held  in  Montreal,  Canada,  from 

)r  on  the  Iroquois  Indians  had  been  Aug.  28  to  Sept.  8,  1884.    For  the  first  time 

r  received.    The  next  place  of  meet-  in  its  history  its  annual  meeting  occurred  out- 

ilso  chosen — Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  with  side  of  the  British  Islands.    The  society  was 

•or,  Mich.,  as  a  second  choice,  in  the  founded  fifty-three  years  ago,  by  Sir  David 

I  of  the  Secretary,  if  found  more  suit-  Brewster,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Sir  John  Her- 

he  general  meeting  closed  with  the  shel,  and  other  eminent  scientists.    To  attend 

of  resolutions,  prepared    by  Prof,  the  Montreal  meeting  800  members  crossed  the 

[ge,  asking   Congress  to  provide  at  ocean.    The  sum  of  $10,000  was  raised  in  the 

the  extension  of  geodetic  and  to-  city  of  Montreal  to  defray  the  expenses,  and 

3  surveys  over  the  whole  country,  300  members  were  received  as  guests  in  private 

regard  to  State  boundaries.    In  the  residences.    The  Council  of  the  Association  in- 

>logical  Section  another  paper  on  the  vited  the  standing  committees  and  fellows  of 

ndians  was  read  by  Mr.  Frank  La  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 

i  fuU-blooded  Omaha.    In  the  same  ment  of  Science  to  attend  as  honorary  mem- 

rof.  Edwards  Morse  read  a  paper  en-  hers.    The  proceedmgs  were  opened  with  an 

n  Interview  with  a  Corean."    It  was  address  from  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 

cresting,  and  excited  a  great  deal  of  Montreal,  and  on  the  following  day  the  Gov- 

The  chair  was  occupied  during  its  emor-General,  Lord  Lansdowne,  welcomed  the 

>y  Prof.  Kubuchu,  of  the  University  Association. 

On  the  following  day  various  ex-  The  President  -  elect,  Lord  Rayleigh,  Pro- 

o  the  West  and  North  were  arranged  fessor  of  Experimental  Physics  in  Cambridge 

e  feature  of  the  proceedings  was  a  University,   was  introduced    by  Sir   William 

tad  in  lotion  H,  by  Prof.  Graham  Thomson.    Prof.  Rayleigh's  address  on "  Prog- 

'  The  Evolution  of  a  Race  of  Deaf-  ress  in  Physics  "  has  attracted  much  attention. 

America."    He  asserted  that  con-  The  work  of  the  society,  which  represented  the 

iafo^s  was  on  the  increase,  and  was  reading  of  827papers,  was  divided  among  eight 

J  to  the  fourth  generation  in  some  sections.    The  eight  sections,  whose  presidents 
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and  yice-presidents  are  given  below,  held  meet-  mended  by  the  Association  for  printing  i 

ings  simoltaneoaslj  in  the  different  buildings  fall  length ;  while  MoGill  Uniyersatj  conferre 

of  McGill  University  and  in  Synod  Hall :  npon  Prof.  Gray  and  Dr.  James  Hall,  Stat 

Sir  William  Thomson  presided  over  the  Section  de-  Geologist  of  New  York,  the  degree  of  LL.  D 

voted  to  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science,  with  Of  the  whole  number  of  papers  read,  abon 

Vice-Presidents  Prof.  J.  B.  Cherriman  and  J.  W.  L.  forty,   or   one    eighth,    were    by   American 

Glaiflher,  the  aeronautic  celebrity ;   Prof.  Sir  H.  E.  During  the  progress  of  the  meeting,  Dent 

Bo8a>e  over  the  Section  of  Chemical  Science^  assisted  Greely,  the  Arctic  explorer,  was  present,  am 

llIl^^^^B^oi  a^d'^rRLpI??^  took  Inch  part  as  hi/  feeble  heafth  allowed 

and  A.  R.  C.  Selwyn  assistinff  j  in  Biology.  Prof.  H.  He  was  accompanied  by  Lieut.  Ray,  who  spokt 

N.  Moselev,  \v-ith  Surgcon-^uyor  G.  £.  iUoDson  and  upon  the  result  of  the  recent  Arctic  expedition 

Prof.  R.  G.  Lawson  assisting ;  Geographical  Section,  ^t  the  meeting  of  the  General  Committee,  J 

Gen.  Sir  J.  H.  Letroy,  assisted  by  Col.  Rhodes  and  x  x  i  tnAmhArshiii  nf  1  77.<i  wiu*  r^nortpd      TIh 

P.  L.  Shitcr;  Sir  Richard  Temple  presided  over  the  ^^**  memDersnip  01  l,77d  wa.s  reporteu.     liw 

Section  devoted  to  Economic  Science  and  Statistics,  committee  then  adjourned,  to  meet  m  Lon 

assisted  bv  J.  B.  Martin  and  Prof.  J.  Clark  Murray;  don,  Nov.  11.     The  closing  meeting  was  hck 

Mechanical-Science  Section,  Sir  F.  J.  Bramwell,  as-  in  Qneen^s  HalL  Sept.  8,  with  Lord  Rayleighu 

Bisted  by  Prof.  H.  T.  Bovey  and  W.  H.  Preece;  the  ^^^  ^hair,  when  Sir  William  Dawson,  Princi 

^yTroVV^lWaT^-'^^^  Pal  of  McGiU  University  conferred  the  degr^ 

of  LL.  D.  on  nineteen  of  the  members.    Tbi 

In  addition  to  the  section  papers,  evening  Association  adjourned,  to  meet  again  in  Aber 

lectures  were   delivered    by  different   mem-  deen,  Scotland,  in  1885.    Three  hundred  o 

bers.    The  general  order  included  the  read-  the  members  then  went  to  Philadelphia,  to  at 

ing  of  an  address  by  the  president  of  each  sec-  tend  tlie  meeting  of  the  American  Association 

tion,  followed  by  papers  by  other  members.   It  where  they  were  formally  received  Sept  7. 

would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  summarize  any  One  of  the  features  of  the  British  Society  i 

of  the  papers.    Among  the  more  notable  ones  its  committee-work.    Many  reports  were  re 

may  be  mentioned  the  following :  *^  The  Eco-  ceived  from  committees  on  different  subjecti 

nomic  Resources  of  England,"  by  Sir  Richard  and  the  sum  of  £1,526,  or  $7,500  nearly,  wm 

Temple ;  "  Complex  Inorganic  Acids,"  by  Prof,  allowed  for  this  class  of  work,  divided  amonj 

Wolcott  Gibbs,  of  Harvard  University ;  "Vor-  80  committees,  while  11  received  no  allow 

tex  and  Ring  Constitution  of  Matter,"  by  Sir  ance.    Reports  of  the  various  papers  will  b< 

William  Thomson  ;  **The  Geological  Work  of  found  in  the  journals,  "  Nature,"  published  ii 

the  Surveys  of  India,  Australia,  and  South  Af-  London,  and  "  Science,"  published  in  Boston, 

rica,"  by  Prof.  W.  T.  Blanford ;  ''  On  the  Seat  i81«0N0MI€AL  PHENOMENA  AND  PR0€1BSB 

of  Electro-motive  Force  in  the  Voltaic  Cell,"  ObenrattrlM   and   iMtriBeatB. — The  most  im 

by  Prof.  J.  O.  Lodge;  "On  the  Evolution  of  portant  event  in  the  history  of  observatories  ii 

the  North   American  Continent,"  by  Dr.  J.  this  country  during  1884  has  been  the  com 

8.  Newberry,  of  Columbia  College ;  "  On  the  pletion  of  the  Lick  Observatory  in  California 

Customs  and  Language  of  the  Iroquois,"  by  Its  meridian  circle  has  been  completed  by  ihi 

Mrs.  Erminnie  A.  Smith.     This  is  the  lady  Repsolds,  of  Hamburg,  and  was  mounted  dnr 

who  was  elected  Secretary  of  Section  H  of  the  ing  the  month  of  September,  1884,  under  tl« 

American  Apsociation.     Her  paper  dealt  with  direction  of  Prof.  E.  8.  Holden.    This  com' 

the  superstitions,  customs,  and  languages  of  pletes  the  main  instrumental  outfit,  with  tb< 

the  tribe  in  question.    She  was  received  into  exception  of  the  great  telescope,  which  is  to  b< 

the  tribe  of  the  Tuscaroras  some  years  ago,  larger  and  more  powerful  than  any  ever  befon 

and  adopted  as  sister  by  one  of  the  chiefs,  ma^e.    A  difficulty  has  been  met  with  in  th< 

She  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  construction  of  this  instrument  which  preventi 

Roman  Catholic  missionaries.    She  gave  illus-  us  from  fixing  adefinite  time  for  its  completion 

trations  of  the  etymology  of  the  language,  and  The  optician,  Fell,  of  Paris,  who  contracted  tc 

exhibited  several  curiosities.   Her  paper,  which  supply  the  rough  glass  disk,  has  not  yet  pro 

attracted  much  attention,  was  honored  by  a  duced  a  crown  glass  of  the  necessary  size,  al- 

discussion  in  whicli  Prof.  Dawkins,  Mr.  Cush-  though  the  contract  was  made  with  him  iz 

ing.  Dr.  Wilson,  and  Prof.  Ty lor,  president  of  1880.     The  result  is,  that  the  instrument  car 

the  section,   were  partakers.      The    unusual  hardly  be  said  to  have  advanced  beyond  iti 

circumstances  of  her  position  among  the  In-  first  stage,  because,  until  the  glass  is  in  tbt 

dians  gave  her  statements  the  highest  value  hands  of  the  optician,  the  exact  size  and  lengtl 

and  interest.    Besides  these,  Prof.  Thurston,  of  the  telescope  must  be  a  matter  of  some  un 

of  the  Stevens  Institute,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  gave  certainty.    This  delay  is  the  more  to  be  re 

a  paper  on  the  steam-engine,  which  was  ex-  gretted  from  the  fact  that  the  fine  collection  o 

ceedingly  well  received ;  while  Prof.  Asa  Gray,  instruments  which  the  observatory  now  pofl 

of  Harvard  College,  received  an  ovation  on  sesses  can  not  be  made  fully  available  for  ai 

the  production  of  his  paper  on  "  North  Ameri-  tronomical  uses  until  the  great  telescope  i 

can  Vegetation."     Referring  to  the  reception  completed.    By  the  terms  of  Mr.  Lick^s  aona 

of  American  scientists,  it  may  now  be  said  tion  the  trustees  have  no  power  to  employ* 

that  both  Prof.  Thurston's  and  Prof.  GiAiy's  astronomer.    Their  duties  are  confined  to  com 

papers  were  among  the  five  leeturea  recom-  pleting  the  observatory  and  telescope,  anc 
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is  ready,  the  whole  establishment  is  self.     A  sheet  of  fine  flannel  is  then  inter- 

led  over  to  the  Board  of  Regents  of  posed  between  the  two,  and  the  refieotor  is 

rsity  of  California,  who  are  to  appoint  supported  npon  the  flannel.    The  result  of  the 

)r.    The  institution  is  to  be  thereafter  elasticity  of  the  flannel  is  that  the  reflector  is 

lomical  department  of  the  university,  sustained  with  fin*eater  uniformity  than  by  any 

>me  arrangement  can  be  made  for  other  system.    This  metliod  is  founded  on  the 

he  legal  difficulty  thus  arising,  the  same  general  idea  as  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Henry 

its  must  stand  idle  for  several  years  Draper,  who  mounted  his  reflector  with  great 

success  upon  an  air-cushion  of  rubber, 

aportant  additions  have  been  made  Eqiattrlil  Coid^ — This  term  has  been  applied 

reat  telescopes  of  the  world.    The  to  an  instrument  of  new  construction  recently 

n  of  the  great  Washington  telescope,  mounted  at  the  Paris  Observatory.    The  main 

A  nearly  finished  ten  years  ago,  has  tube  of  the  telescope  is  directed  toward  the 

1  lying  idle  in  the  workshop  of  the  south  pole,  and  therefore  in  the  latitude  of 

lark,  awaiting  the  completion  of  the  Paris  looks  downward  at  an  angle  of  48°  with 

5k  Observatory  of  the  University  of  the  horizon.    It  is  so  mounted  as  to  turn  round 

for  which  it  was  designed.    This  on  its  own  axis,  but  is  otherwise  immovable, 

ry  is  now  so  far  completed  that  the  From  its  lower  end  a  second  tube  projects  at 

was  mounted  in  the  autumn  of  1884.  right  angles,  so  that  when  the  first  tube  is 

'  addition  has  been  the  Russian  tele-  turned  round,  this  second  one  sweeps  along  the 

hirty  inches  aperture,  which  ranks  as  plane  of  the  equator.     In  the  elbow  at  the 

t  refractor  yet  made.    The  glass  was  junction  point,  a  reflector  is  placed  at  an  an- 

I  by  the  Messrs.  Clark  about  the  be-  gle  of  45   with  each  tube.    At  the  end  of  the 

r  1883.    In  the  spring  following  Di-  second   tube   is   placed    a   second    reflector, 

nve  visited  the  United  States  for  the  mounted  upon  an  axis  concentric  with  the 

f  testing  the  glass  and  accepting  it  if  tube,  with  which  it  also  makes  an  angle  of  45°. 

sfactory.     Having  found  the  result  to  By  turning  this  second  reflector  the  line  of 

n  fulfill  his  best  expectations,  the  sight  is  made  to  sweep  along  the  meridian  from 

shipped  to  Pulkowa,  where  it  has  one  pole  to  the  other.     By  turning  the  tele- 

!,  awaiting  the    completion  of   the  scope  upon  its  axis  it  sweeps  in  right  ascension, 

and  of  the  dome  which  is  to  contain  and  thus  by  combining  the  two  motions  the 

mechanical  difficulties  of  getting  a  line  of  sight  can  be  directed  to  any  point  in 

re  than  sixty  feet  in  diameter  into  the  heavens.    The  eye-piece  being  fixed,  the 

operation   were  such  that  the  tele-  observer  sits  in  a  comfortable  room  looking 

d  not  be  mounted  until  the  autumn  of  down  into  the  telescope,  which  he  directs  from 

le  mechanical  work  of  the  mounting  point  to  point  by  simply  turning  one  of  two 

lumber  and  ingenuity  of  its  devices  handles.    The  convenience  in  use  is  very  im- 

nient  use,  far  ahead  of  any  similar  portant,  and  it  is  expected  that  far  more  work 

itofore  devised,  and  reflects  additional  can  be  done  than  with  the  usual  form  of  in- 

the  Repsolds,  of  Hamburg,  the  re-  strument.    The  images  of  the  stars  are  not  se- 

rm  to  whom  the  work  is  due.    The  riously  injured  by  the  two  reflections,  a  result 

alone  is  a  piece  of  mechanism  which  due  to  the  system  of  mounting  the  reflectors  on 

iety  and  number  of  its  parts  seems  flannel  sheets. 

the  whole  outfit  of  an  ordinary  ob-  The  largest  and  finest  heliometer  yet  made 

The  rigor  of  the  Russian  winter  is  has  been  brought  into  activity  at  the  observ- 

le  to  astronomical  observations,  but  atory  of  Yale  College.    One  of  the  first  works 

cted  that  active  work  with  the  new  undertaken  by  it  is  the  triangulation  of  ^e 

t  will  be  commenced  early  in  the  Pleiades  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Elkin.    A  yet  finer  and 

larger  instrument  has  been  contracted  for  by 

M  of  Montlig  ReieHtn. — ^The  Messrs.  Director  David  Gill  for  the  observatory  at  the 

;   Paris  have  devised  a  method  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  will  probably  be  com- 

the  mirrors  of  great  reflecting  tele-  pleted  by  the  Repsolds  during  the  year  1885. 

ich,  if  entirely  successful,  may  result  AstreMBlcal  W«rk  nder  the  Bireti  of  NiTlgatiM, 

increasing  the  limits  of  size  of  these  Ntvy  DeptrtHeot     The  Vilted  States  Ntvtl  Ob- 

ts.     Theoretically,  a  reflecting  tele-  fleiratory. — The  annual  report  of  the  Chief  of 

be  constructed  of  far  greater  power  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  to  the  Secretary  of 

.rgest  possible  refractor,  because  there  the  Navy  comprises  detailed  reports  of  the 

t  to  its  size.     But  in  practice  it  is  astronomical  work  of  the  Naval  Observatory. 

;  reflectors  of  more  than  two  or  three  A  board  has  been  organized,  consisting  of  the 

imeter  so  change  their  form  by  the  Superintendent,  the  senior  Professor  of  Mathe- 

f  their  own  weight  that  they  can  not  matics,  and  the  senior  line  officer,  who  are  to 

images  of  a  celestial  object    The  deliberate  from  time  to  time  upon  the  conduct 

le  bat  ingenious  device  of  M.  Henry  of   the  observatory,   and   whose   conclusions 

grinding  the  back  of  the  reflector  shall  form  the  basis  of  work  to  be  done  in  each 

ihall  accurately  fit  upon  a  stiff  disk  year.    Each  officer  in  charge  of  a  separate 

le  size  and  form  As  the  reflector  it-  branch  of  work  is  to  submit  annually  or  often- 
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er  a  statement  of  its  conditioDs,  and  what  he  er  proportion  of  the  total  light  will  be  absorbec 

proposes  to  do  during  the  coming  year.    It  is  at  the  lower  levels,  because  nearly  all  the  blw 

proposed  to  distribute  this  programme  among  light  having  already  been  absorbed^  there  wiH 

other  observatories,  in  order  to  avoid  the  du-  be  none  of  that  color  left  to  be  absorbed,  while 

plication  of  work.    A  recommendation  of  the  the  red  light  passes  freely  in  any  case.    Now, 

preceding  year  is  also  renewed  that  a  board  of  since  observations  can  only  be  made  at  the 

visitors  be  appointed  annually  to  examine  into  lower  strata  near  the  earth,  it  follows  that  the 

the  conduct  of  the  observatory  and  make  such  rate  of  absorption  in  these  strata  will  be  less 

saggestions  as  may  add  to  its  general  usefal-  than  in  the  higher  strata.    Consequently,  the 

ness.     With  the  great  equatorial  Prof.  Hall  has  allowance  for  absorption  will  be  too  small,  and 

continued  his  observations  of   the  satellites  the  quantity  of  heat  emitted  by  the  sun,  as  cal- 

of  the  planets  Mars,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Nep-  culated  from  observation  at  the  earth^s  surface, 

tune,  and  has  also  made  some  determinations  of  will  likewise  be  too  small.    If  the  difference  of 

stellar  parallax.     Good  progress  has  been  made  the  rates  of  absorption  depended  only  upon  the 

in  reducing  the  observations  of  these  satellites  red  and  blue,  as  we  have  supposed,  the  prob- 

made  in  preceding  years,  and  it  is  proposed  to  lem  would  be  easy  of  solution ;  in  fact,  however, 

continue  it  steadily  until  all  the  observations  the  light  which  is  most  absorbed  is  scattered 

have  been  completely  reduced  and  the  final  re-  all  through  the  spectrum,  as  is  shown  by  the 

suits  obtained.     With  the  transit  circle  Prof,  dark  lines,  and  it  thus  becomes  impossible  to 

Eastman  has  continued  the  observations  upon  make  an  accurate  calculation.    Prof.  Langley, 

the  snn,  moon,  and  planets,  as  made  in  previous  however,  found  that  from  the  best  estimate 

years.    The  old  equatorial,  in  charge  of  Com-  that  he  could  make  it  was  probable  that  40  per 

mander  Sampson,  has  been  employed  princi-  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  heat  radiated  by 

pally  in  observing  comets,  small  planets,  and  the  sun  toward  the  earth  was  absorbed  in  tbe 

occultations.    Time-signals  are  sent  to  various  clearest  atmosphere.    By  measuring  the  qnan- 

noints  in  the  United  States  as  usual,  and  since  tity  of  heat  which  actually  reached  his  in- 

Nov.  18,  1883,  the  noon-signal  has  been  given  strument,  and  allowing  for  the  absorption,  he 

corresponding  to  the  seventy-fifth   meridian  reached  the  following  conclusion : 
west  of  Greenwich,  or  eight  minutes  twelve        Let  a  plane  surface  measuring  one  square 

seconds  before  Wasliington  noon.    An  appro-  centimetre  be  exposed  perpendicularly  to  the 

priation  for  beginning  work  upon  the  proposed  sun^s  heat  at  the  mean  distance  of  the  earth 

new  observatory,  for  which  a  site  was  purchased  from  the  sun;  and  let  the  absorbing  atznos- 

three  years  ago,  is  again  requested.  phere  be  entirely  removed.    Then  the  quan- 

Phydcal  ConstltntiM  of  the  Sin. — In  previous  tity  of  heat  which  will  fall  on  that  surface  will 

volumes  of  this  '^  CyclopsBdia  "  mention  has  be  such  as  will  raise  the  temperature  of  one 

been  made  of  Prof.  Langley's  researches  upon  gramme  of  water  at  the  rate  of  nearly  3**  cen- 

the  sun's  heat.   These  researches  mark  an  epoch  tigrade  per  minute.    This  result  is  considera- 

in  the  history  of  the  subject,  from  the  facts  that  bly  greater  than  that  obtained  by  previous  ex- 

those  made  on  Mount  Whitney  were  made  un-  perimenters  who  observed  under  less  favorable 

der  conditions  more  favorable  than  any  which  conditions  and  did  not  properly  allow  for  ab- 

have  hitherto  been  obtained,  that  they  were  sorption. 

made  with  a  newly  invented  instrument  of  ex-  In  connection  with  these  researches  Prof, 
traordinary  sensitiveness  (the  bolometer),  and  Langley  has  also  investigated  the  heat  spectrum 
that  the  law  of  absorption  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  snn  far  below  the  ordinary  visible  spec- 
was  taken  into  account  more  accurately  than  by  trum,  and  found  in  it  a  great  number  of  lines 
previous  investigators.  Beginning  with  ques-  produced  by  the  absorption  of  the  sun's  atmos- 
tions  of  atmospheric  absorption,  Prof.  Lang-  phere  or  that  of  the  earth.  Respecting  the 
ley  remarks  that  in  all  previous  investigations  apparatus  with  which  these  determinations 
of  the  subject  it  has  been  assumed  that  every  were  made.  Prof.  Langley  remarks  that  although 
successive  layer  of  atmosphere  through  which  its  results  are  better  than  those  generally  ob- 
the  solar  rays  passed  absorbed  a  quantity  of  tained  in  heat  measures,  it  is  necessarily  infe- 
solar  heat  proportional  to  its  density  and  the  rior  to  the  eye,  and  that  its  use  may  possibly 
length  of  the  path  of  light  through  it.  He  at  some  future  time  be  superseded  by  photog- 
showed  that,  although  this  law  waa  true  of  raphy.  The  general  result  may  be  summed  up 
light  of  any  one  color,  it  was  not  true  when  as  follows:  Besides  the  light-waves  that  can  bfr 
the  whole  light  and  heat  of  every  color  or  wave-  perceived  by  the  eye,  the  sun  sends  out  heat- 
length  was  measured.  To  show  the  principle  waves,  which  differ  from  the  light-waves  in 
involved  let  us  suppose  light  of  two  colors,  red  nothing  except  being  of  greater  length  and 
and  blue,  to  come  from  the  sun  to  our  atmos-  therefore  imperceptible  to  the  eye.  This  baa 
phere.  Let  us  also  imagine  that  the  atmos-  been  long  known,  but  Prof.  Langley,  by  in- 
phere  exerts  a  very  powerful  absorption  on  the  venting  a  species  of  artificial  eye,  as  embodied 
blue  light,  but  suffers  the  red  light  to  pass  free-  in  the  bolometer,  has  been  enabled  to  investi- 
ly.  Then  a  large  quantity  of  blue  light  will  be  gate  these  obscure  rays  and  measure  their  wave- 
absorbed  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air,  thus  length  to  a  higher  degree  of  accuracy  than  bad 
leaving  very  little  of  that  color  to  reach  the  before  been  attained.  He  concludes  that  tliis 
lower  levels.    The  result  will  be  that  a  small-  dark  spectrum  is  far  longer  than  was  supposed, 
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no  exact  limit  can  be  set  to  it ;  but  he  resnlt  with  the  above  velocity  of  light  gives 

ided  it  to  aboat  twice  the  wave-length  8*794"  as  the  solar  parallax,  a  resnlt  in  good 

ly  known,  and  believes  that  beyond  agreement  with  the  best  recent  measures.    The 

heat  can  scarcely  pass  through  the  corresponding  distance  ofthesun  may  be  stated 

ere  at  all,  and  therefore  is  nearly  all  in  round  numbers  as  93,000,000  miles,  which 

I  before  it  can  reach  any  human  eye.  we  are  now  entitled  to  regard  as  the  most 

'olich,  of  Berlin,  has  devised  apparatus  probable  resnlt,  and  which  is  not  likely  to  be 

purpose  of  comparing  the  solar  heat  altered  by  much  more  than  100,000  miles  by 

r  to  day  with  that  radiated  from  a  box  any  future  discoveries.    The  fluctuations  in  the 

ras  blackened  with  smoke  and  kept  adopted  value  of  this  distance  have  been  very 

^  steam.    His  regular  measures  were  remarkable.    From  1825  to  1855  the  distance 

and  near  Berlin,  but  he  also  made  ob-  95,000,000  miles,  found  by  Encke,  was  received 

IS  on  the  Faulhom  at  the  height  of  with  a  degree  of  confidence  entirely  unwar- 

et.    From  his  data  Dr.  Frolich  found  ranted  by  the  character  of  the  observations  on 

solar  heat  diminished  when  the  spots  which  it  depended.     When  it  was  found  to  be 

»re  numerous,  while  the  higher  grada-  in  error  by  a  larger  amount  than  was  expected, 

heat  were  attended  with  fewer  sun-  it  was  rejected  without  due  examination,  and 

his  result,  although  suspected  by  other  from  various  observations  made  about  1860  the 

3,  has  not,  however,  been  proved.  distance  was  supposed  to  be  about  91,000,000. 

xlMm  9t  Mu  Spots. — The  last  epoch  Subsequent  investigations   have    shown  that 

»t  sun-spots  which  has  been  investi-  these  two  extremes  were  almost  equally  far 

corred,  according  to  Dr.  Wolf,  about  from  the  truth,  and  every  important  step  since 

>f  the  year  1870.    From  previous  ob-  taken  has  been  in  the  direction  of  the  old  value, 
laxima  Dr.  Wolf  fixed  the  period  at       Redicttra  9t  the  Transit  •(  Venns  OkMrratlMS  of 

s;  this  would  bring  the  next  computed  188t« — Although  the  observations  of  the  last 

d  at  the  beginning  of  1882.   It  appears,  transit  of  Venus  succeeded  much  better  than 

,  that  this  maximum  has  been  delayed  those  of  1874,  no  definite  information  is  yet 

r  even  two  years,  as  it  was  not  until  available  respecting  the  progress  of  the  reduc- 

raiddle  of  1884  that  the  diminution  of  tions  in  foreign  countries.  In  the  United  States 

was  so  well  marked  as  to  show  that  the  work  of  the  commission  has  been  directed 

mam  had  actually  passed.  It  is  notice-  principally  to  the  measurement  of  the  photo- 

;  this  epoch  has  not  been  marked  by  graphs  and  an  examination  of  the  instruments 

isplays  of  such  brilliancy  as  have  some-  with  which  the  photographs  were  taken.    The 

m  observed.    The  maximum  of  1860  measurements  of  the  photographic  plates  have 

t  remarkable  in  this  respect.    It  has  been  completed  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  W. 

M  been  supposed  that  brilliant  auroras  Harkness,  U.  S.  N.,  and  a  careful  investigation 

t  every  third  sun-spot  maximum ;  if  of  the  action  of  the  photo-heliograph  under  the 

le  case,  the  year  1894  may  be  expected  influence  of  the  sun's  ray  is  now  in  progress. 

)  of  brilliant  auroras.  It  is  found  that  the  reflectors  change  their  fig- 

uraln  aid  Tdsclty  af  Uglit — No  impor-  ure  under  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays  by  an 

tions  have  been  made  to  published  amount  which  is  very  appreciable  when  the 

as  on  the  subject  of  the  solar  parallax ;  most  delicate  measures  are  employed.     The 

minations  of  the  velocity  of  light  and  following  table  shows  the  various  stations  at 

tant  of  aberration  have  been  made  which  photographs  were  taken  according  to 

omise  to  give  a  more  accurate  value  the  plan  devised  by  the  American  commission, 

portant  constant  than  any  that  can  be  and  the  number  which  are  available  at  each : 
direct  measurement.    The  new  deter-  no.  piaiM. 

3  of  the  velocity  of  light,  made  first         ^*y»»^^^g,C w 

A.  A.  Micheison,  and  then  by  Prof.s.      At*8.^InlTiT«::::::::::::;:;:::::::::  m 

b,  agree  in   giving   a  velocity  of  light  At  Oerro  Boblero,  New  Mexico 219 


from  299,860  kilometres  per  second. 


At  Princeton,  N.  i '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'.[    16S 

At  Lick  Ob«ervatory,  Cal 180 


HAMX. 

Ymt. 

KllooMtrM. 

1879 
1S8S 
1883 

899,919 
299,853 

299,860 

9  separate  results  are :  AtNew Haven,  Conn.. ............. ..'.'.....*..      88 

Total  for  northern  bemispbero 933 

At  Wellington,  South  Africa 180 

At  SanU  Cruz,  Patagonia 211 

At  Santiago  de  Chile 197 

At  Auckland,  New  Zealand 51 

reement  of  th^e  results  shows  them  — 

ficiently  near  the  truth  for  the  deter-  Total  tor  wutbem  hemisphere 689 

of  the  parallax.    The  more  difiScult  The  laborious  work  of  carrying  through  all 

rtain  question  is  that  of  the  exact  time  the  calculations  growing  out  of  these  measures 

for  light  to  pass  from  the  sun  to  the  is  not  yet  commenced,  and  will  probably  re- 

^  new  determination  of  the  constant  quire  several  years  for  its  completion. 

tion,  which  depends  upon  this  time,  Tlsibilityef  the  Satellites  of  Mars. — In  1877,  when 

made  by  Nyr6n,  of  Pulkowa,  giving  the  satellites  of  Mars  were  discovered,  they 

t  20''*492.    The  combination  of  this  were  supposed  to  be  such  difficult  objects  that 

OL.  XXIV. — i     A 
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they  would  be  entirely  inviBible  except  when 
Mars  was  near  perihelion.  They  have,  how- 
ever, been  well  observed  at  every  opposition 
since  their  discovery,  including  that  of  1884. 
It  is  now  expected  that  in  the  most  powerful 
telescopes  they  will  be  visible  even  in  the  least 
favorable  oppositions,  including  those  of  1886 
and  1888. 

The  Planet  Jnplter. — It  has  for  some  time  been 
suspected  that  the  planet  Jupiter  bore  a  re- 
markable resemblance  to  the  sun,  in  that  its 
equatorial  regions  rotated  in  less  time  than 
those  nearer  the  poles.  This  view  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  confirmed  by  observations 
upon  the  remarkable  red  spot  which  was  visi- 
ble from  1879  until  1888.  This  spot  was  in  the 
middle  latitude,  and  from  its  motion  the  fol- 
lowing periods  of  rotation  of  the  planet  on  its 
axis  were  obtained  by  Denning,  of  England : 

TABLE  I. 


INTEBVAL. 


1880,  Bept  27—1881,  March  17 

1881,  July  8— 18S2,  March  80 
1S82,  July  29-1 S83,  May  4. . 
1888,  Aug.  28—1888,  Dec.  6. . 


Kombtr  of 
roUtloiM. 


418 
640 
e74 
261 


Pw-iodof 
roUtton. 


h.  m.    1. 
9  66  85-9 
9  66  88-2 
9  66  8»-l 
9  66  88-8 


From  a  white  spot  near  the  equator  the  fol- 
lowing times  of  rotation  were  obtained : 


TABLE  II. 


ENTERVAU 

Nambcr  of 
rotaUoo*. 

Ptrlodof 
rotetion. 

1880,  Oct  20—1881,  Sept.  80. 

1881,  Sept  80— 1882,  Dec.  '28. 

1882,  Dec  2a-1888,  Not.  26. 

842 

1,095 

828 

h.  m.     1. 
9  60    6-8 

9  60    8-8 
9  60  11-4 

It  thus  appears  that  there  is  a  difference 
of  more  than  five  minutes  between  the  peri- 
od of  rotation  at  the  equator  and  in  the  lati- 
tude of  the  spot.  This  result  is  of  great  inter- 
est, as  showing  how  great  the  analogy  is  be- 
tween the  planet  Jupiter  and  the  sun.  No  sat- 
isfactory explanation  of  this  more  rapid  rota- 
tion at  the  equator  has  yet  been  found.  Since 
the  distance  which  the  equatorial  regions  of 
the  planet  must  travel  in  order  to  make  one 
complete  revolution  is  greater  at  the  equator 
than  anywhere  else,  the  time  of  its  revolution 
should,  it  might  be  supposed,  be  greater,  in- 
stead of  less,  as  we  actually  find  it. 

Satm  aid  its  SatellitM. — Important  and  inter- 
esting researches  on  the  Satumian  system  have 
been  made  by  Prof.  Asaph  Hall  with  the  great 
Washington  telescope.  One  of  these  research- 
es has  led  to  a  more  certain  value  of  the  mass 
of  Saturn  than  any  before  attained.  The 
mean  distance  of  the  outer  satellite  was  found 
from  the  observations  of  1876,  1876,  and  1877, 
which  give  the  following  separate  values  of 
this  element,  when  seen  from  a  point  distant 
9'53885  astronomical  units : 


1875;  =  51 5-504"  ±  0  05«".... 
1*^76;  =  515-454"  ±  0-0.%S".... 
1877;  =  515-517"  ±  0-068".... 


Mean;  =615-622 


// 


67  obserratloiis. 
.  40  »• 

81  *• 

128  " 


By  comparing  the  observations  of  Sir  Will- 
iam Herschel  in  1789,  one  by  Sir  John  Her- 
schel  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  in  1837,  and 
his  own  observations.  Prof.  Hall  found  the 
sidereal  revolution  to  be  performed  in  79*- 
8310152  days.    From  these  results,  the  mass 

of  Saturn  comes  out  ttItt  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^®  b™* 
This  mass  is  one  half  per  cent  greater  than  that 
of  Bessel,  and  more  than  one  per  cent  greater 
than  that  found  by  Leverrier.  It  agrees,  how- 
ever, with  other  determinations  from  the  mo- 
tions of  the  satellites,  and  especially  with  the 
conclusion  of  Dr.  Meyer  described  in  the 
^^  Annual  Gyclopsedia '^  for  1883.  The  other 
researches  refer  to  the  motion  of  Hyperion, 
the  minute  satellite  discovered  bv  Bond  Id 

m 

1848,  the  orbit  of  which  is  next  within  that  of 
Titan.     Some  years  ago  Prof.  Hall  showed 
that  the  line  of  apsides  of  the  orbit  of  this 
satellite  was  revolving  in  a  retrograde  direc- 
tion.    This  was  apparently  in  contradiction 
to  the  received  results  of  gravitation,  since 
the  secular  variation  should  be  from  west  to 
east.    But  in  a  paper  published  by  the  Rojal 
Astronomical  Society  in  May  last,  it  was  shown 
by  the  comparison  of  all  the  observations  since 
1852  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  this  seem- 
ingly anomalous  motion,    lliis  unexpected  re- 
sult led  Prof.  Newcomb  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject, and  he  found  that  the  motion  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  three  times  the  period  of  revolu- 
tion of  Hyperion  was  very  nearly  equal  to  fonr 
times  that  of  Titan,  the  largest  of  the  satellites, 
which  lay  next  within  the  orbit  of  Hyperion. 
The  correspondence  was  not  perfectly  exact, 
and  the  result  of  its  not  being  exact  was  that 
the  line  of  apsides  was  dragged  around  as  it 
were  by  Titan,  in  such  a  way  that  all  coi\junc- 
tions  of  the  two  satellites  take  place  at  or  near 
the  point  when  Hyperion  was  farthest  firom 
Saturn.    Thus  there  exists  a  third  case  of  a 
relation  among  motions  in  the  solar  system. 
Those  previously  known  were  the  rotation  of 
the  moon  on  its  axis,  which  we  know  to  cor- 
respond exactly  to  its  time  of  revolution  around 
the  earth,  so  that  the  same  face  is  always  pre- 
sented to  us,  and  the  relation  among  three  of 
the  sateUites  of  Jupiter  which  prevents  their 
ever  being  in  conjunction  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  spring  of  1886  the  ring  of  Saturn 
reaches  its  greatest  inclination  to  the  line  of 
sight  of  an  observer  on  the  earth.  The  win- 
ters of  1884,  1885,  and  1886  are,  therefore,  the 
the  most  favorable  for  studying  the  planet  and 
its  rings  which  astronomers  will  ei\joy  until 
another  revolution  is  completed,  which  will  not 
be  until  1914.  It  is  understood  that,  under 
favorable  circumstances,  Prof.  Hall  has  suc- 
ceeded in  seeing  the  planet  through  the  division 
in  the  ring,  thus  showing  beyond  doubt  that 
the  division  is  a  real  gap,  and  not  merely  a 
dark  portion  of  the  ring.  So  far  as  known, 
the  observations  made  with  the  great  Washing- 
ton telescope  do  not  confirm  the  view  which 
has  sometimes  been  expressed  by  astronomers, 
that  the  rings  of  Saturn  change  their  aspect 
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to  time.  Observers  have  sometimes 
the  outer  ring  as  broken  up  into  a 
concentric  rings,  thus  giving  rise  to 
that  this  ring  was  sometimes  con- 
id  sometimes  divided  up.  A  some- 
efined  shaded  line,  known  as  the 
ision,  is  always  seen  under  favorable 
ices  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  outer 
this  appearance  may  have  given  rise 
pression  of  one  or  more  divisions, 
ij  separation  ever  been  seen  between 
ring  and  the  inner  edge  of  the  bright 
Tact,  the  latter  seems  to  fade  into  the 
insensible  gradations  of  shade.  On 
hand,  Mr.  Trouvelot,  who  was  for- 
iched  to  the  Harvard  College  Ob- 
but  who  has  returned  to  Meudon, 
(presses  himself  very  decidedly  in 
e  supposed  changes.  These  changes 
x)  consist — 

nations  of  the  brilliancy  and  color 
ace  of  the  rings. 

langes,  sometimes  slow  and  some- 
)  rapid,  in  the  form  of  the  shadow 
\ie  globe  of   the  planet  upon  the 

'^ariations  which  affect  the  ring 
t  its  entire  thickness.  At  the  last 
be  found  that  the  Encke  division 
ly  disappeared,  and  that  its  place 
by  a  new  division,  more  marked  and 
Jie  old  and  well-known  one  of  Cas- 
dso  noticed  that  the  narrow  belt  be- 
new  division  and  the  old  one  was 
ant  than  he  had  ever  before  seen  it, 
ibject  to  fluctuations.  The  question 
ity  must  still  be  an  open  one  which 
ided  only  by  comparing  simultaneous 
is  made  by  observers  at  distant  sta- 
ti]  this  is  done  it  will  be  safest  to 
ie  supposed  changes  to  variations  in 
f  the  atmosphere  and  the  eye  of  the 

fsical  features  of  the  ball  of  the 
e  been  investigated  by  a  number  of 
vestigators.  At  the  January  meet- 
>  Koyal  Astronomical  Society,  Mr. 
I  that  the  outline  of  the  ball  could 
on  either  side  for  some  little  dis- 
agh  the  dusky  ring.  This  coincides 
observations  made  some  years  ago 
dovelot  with  the  great  Washington 
and,  if  correct,  show  conclusively 
lusky  ring  is  transparent,  at  least 
nner  edge.     The  studies  made  by 

and  Mr.  Pratt  indicate  a  remark- 
blance  between  the  balls  and  other 
>n  Saturn  and  those  on  Jupiter,  the 
ifferenoe  being  that  the  former  are 

fainter,  and  can  therefore  be  made 
nder  favorable  conditions.  Around 
rial  region  extends  a  zone  of  a  creamy 
;,  which  is  usually  free  from  mark- 
ibout  latitude  10°  there  is  a  strongly 
rrow  belt,  sometimes  gathered  into 
bea  and  curved  markings,  as  on  Jupi- 


ter. The  color  of  this  belt  is  a  Vandyke  brown. 
Several  alternate  belts,  ranging  from  a  creamy 
tint  to  a  very  pale  rose  madder,  are  seen  in  mid- 
dle latitudes,  and  terminate  with  the  bluish- 
white  polar  cap. 

The  Zone  of  A^roids. — ^The  discoveries  of  small 
planets,  which  fell  off  so  remarkably  during 
the  years  1882  and  1883,  were  recommenced 
with  their  old  vigor  in  1884,  nine  being  dis- 
covered during  the  latter  year.  This  carries 
the  whole  number  now  known  up  to  244. 
The  following  table  shows  the  discoveries  of 
the  year : 

LIST  OF  SMALL  PLANETS  DISCOVSRSD  IN  1884. 


No. 

NaiM. 

Date,  1884. 

286 
287 
888 
289 
240 
841 
848 
^18 

Uonoria .... 
Coelestina ... 
Ilypatia  .... 
Adrastea.... 
Vanadis..  . 
Oermania... 
Kriemhild... 
Ida 

Pallsa,  at  Vienna. . . . 
PaUsa,  at  Vienna.... 
Knorre,  at  Berlin .... 
Palisa,atVienjia.... 
Borellj,  at  Marseilles 

Luther,  at  Kiek 

Palisa^at  Vienna.... 
Palisa,  at  Vienna.... 
PaUsa,  at  Vienna.... 

April  26. 
June  27. 
July  1. 
August  8. 
August  2T. 
September  12. 
September  22. 
September  29. 
October  14. 

844 

Unnamed. . . 

Coaetary  Discoveries  In  188i. — The  first  comet 
discovered  in  1884  is  catalogued  properly  with- 
the  comets  of  the  preceding  year,  as  it  passed 
perihelion  on  Dec.  26,  1888.  It  was  discovered 
by  Ross,  an  amateur  observer  at  Esternwick, 
near  Melbourne,  Australia,  on  Jan.  7,  1884,  a 
^*'  faint  nebulous  object  with  an  ill-defined,  tail- 
like projection."  By  January  18th,  the  tail  had 
reached  a  length  of  a  degree  and  a  half.  The 
comet  was  invisible  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
and  was  under  observation  at  the  southern  ob- 
servatories for  only  about  a  month. 

The  first  comet  of  1884,  in  order  of  perihe- 
lion passage,  was  that  discovered  by  Brooks 
at  Phelps,  14.  Y.,  on  Sept.  1,  1883  (comet  0, 
1883).  As  soon  as  sufficient  observations  were 
obtained  to  determine  approximately  the  orbit, 
it  became  evident  that  this  was  a  return  of  the 
comet  originally  discovered  by  Pons  at  Mar- 
seilles on  July  20,  1812,  one  of  a  group  ot 
which  Halley's  comet  is  another  member,  hav- 
ing a  period  of  about  seventy-five  years,  and  an 
aphelion  a  little  beyond  the  orbit  of  Neptune. 
As  the  second  comet  of  this  group  to  return  to 
perihelion,  the  comet  was  looked  for  with  con- 
siderable interest,  and  this  interest  was  subse- 
quently increased  when  observations  showed 
the  rapid  change*  suffered  by  the  head  in  ap- 
proaching the  sun,  and  the  curious  fluctuations 
m  the  brightness  of  the  nucleus.  From  a  star 
of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  magnitude  at  the 
time  of  discovery,  it  increased  gradually  in 
brightncM  to  the  7i  magnitude  on  September 
23,  and  then  suddenly  decreased  to  the  ninth 
magnitude  on  September  29.  A  gradual  in- 
crease again  took  place  till  October  6,  when  it 
was  a  second  time  noted  as  7}  magnitude,  and 
then,  after  another  short  period  of  decrease,  a 
final  steady  increase  in  brightness  began  about 
the  first  of  November,  and  continued  until  a 
maximum  of  the  second  magnitude  was  reached, 
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about  the  time  of  perihelion,  in  the  latter  part  till  June  17  and  18,  and  then  the  obJ4 

of  January.    From  Nov.  27,  1888,  to  March  no  longer  be  seen;  nor  could  it  be  foo 

8,  1884,  the  comet  was  reported  visible  to  the  ward.    It  is  still  doubtful  whether  thi£ 

naked  eye.    The  tail,  which  was  detected  about  expected  comet  of  1858  or  not. 

tbe  first  of  December,  attained  a  length  of  nekerlng'g  Ph«tOMetrie  lUflearchM. — ^TI 

six  by  January  20,  and  then  faded  out  grad-  cation  of  the  photometer  to  astronon 

ually  until  it  was  invisible  even  in  the  telescope  si  arch  has  been  a  specialty  of  the 

by  February  26.     The  nucleus  was  observed  Observatory    since   Prof.    Pickering 

as  late  as  March  29,  1884.    The  spectroscope  its  director.    The  method  of  obser^ 

gave    the    usual    hydrocarbon    spectrum    of  eclipses  of  Jupiter^s  satellites  by  the 

comets.  eter  is  likely  to  be  a  great  improve 

The  second  comet  of  1884,  in  order  of  peri-  accuracy  upon  the  older  eye-methods,  i 

helion  passage  as  well  as  of  discovery,   was  be  expected  to  supersede  them  for  all 

found  by  Barnard,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  July  16,  poses  of  accurate  astronomy.    The 

1884.    It  was  a  nebulous  object,  slightly  con-  work  of  this  class  is  the  determinatio 

densed  near  the  center,  and,  for  a  telescopic  brilliancy  of  all  the  stars  down  to  tl 

comet,  quite  bright.    The  orbit  proved  to  be  magnitude  visible  at  Cambridge  by  i 

elliptical,  with  a  period  of  about  6^  years,  peri-  a  meridian  photometer.    The  latter  i 

helion  occurring  August  16.    The  elements  strument  of  rrof.  Pickering's  inventio 

bear  a  remarkably  close  resemblance  to  those  bo  arranged  that  an  image  of  the  pol 

of  De  Vico's  comet  of  1844  (1844  I),  but  the  always  visible  in  the  field  of  view,  and 

identity  of  the  two  objects  is  improbable.    The  as  a  standard  of  comparison.    The  ins 

comet,  at  no  time  prominent,  was  last  reported  itself  is  mounted  in  an  east-and-west  h( 

visible  about  the  end  of  October.  position.    It  has  two  objectives  of  tl 

A  new  comet  was  discovered  by  Wolf,  a  aperture  and  focal  length.    A  prism  in 

student  of  astronomy  at  Heidelberg,  on  Sept.  each  reflects  the  light  of  a  star,  the  oi 

17,  1884.    It  appears  to  belong  to  the  group  used  forthepole-star,  and  the  other  for 

of  the  Faye-Moller  comet  (comet  1857  IV,  to  be  measured.    The  latter  prism 

and  comet  1874  IV).    There  is  no  evidence  of  turned  round  the  axis  of  the  telescope, 

any  previous  appearance,  though,  if  the  pe-  form  an  image  of  any  star  sufiSciently  : 

riod  of  6*75  years  assigned  is  correct,  it  would  meridian.    The  two  pencils  as  they  1< 

be  visible  from  the  earth  at  only  about  every  object-glass  are  each  divided  by  a  dc 

third  return.    The  comet  shows  a  pretty  well-  fracting  prism,  in  such  a  way  that  one  i 

defined,   star-like  nucleus  surrounded  by  its  each  is  made  to  coincide.     The  result 

nebulous  envelope,  but  it  has  not  developed  a  ingenious  devices  and  precautions  is, 

tail.     Perihelion  was  passed  Nov.  17,  1884.  images  of  the  two  stars  can  be  bron, 

The  fact  that  this  comet  was  never  before  ob-  close  juxtaposition,  and  by  means  of  a 

served,  although  it  is  now  moving  in  an  orbit  ing  apparatus  tbe  two  images  can  be 

in  which  the  time  of  revolution  is  less  than  into  exactly  equal  brilliancy.   The  obse 

seven  years,  led  Dr.  Krueger  to  investigate  occupied  the  four  years,  1879  to  1882, 

the  question  whether  we  had  not  another  case  results,  as  published  in  Volume  XV 

of  a  comet  taking  a  new  orbit  by  the  action  "  Harvard  Observatory  Annals,"  foni 

of  Jupiter.    Tracing  back  the  course  of  the  the  most  available  catalogues  of  the 

comet,  he  found  that  about  May  28,  1875,  it  ness  of  stars  now  at  the  command  of 

must  have  passed  very  near  to  Jupiter,  and  omers. 

might  therefore  have  had  its  orbit  entirely  istr«ii«Mlcal  Phftagraphy. — In  Dr.  Gill 

changed.    Another  astronomer  has  undertaken  graphs  of  the  great  comet  of  1882,  take 

to  compute  the  change  produced  in  the  orbit  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Observatory,  it  wi 

by  this  approach,  and  found  that  before  1875  that  the  stars  down  to  the  eighth  ai 

it  might  have  been  moving  in  a  much  larger  magnitude  were  clearly  depicted  on  tl 

orbit.    This  result  is,  however,,  entirely  uncer-  This  fact  suggested  a  new  method  of 

tain,  owing  to  the  want  of  exact  knowledge  of  approximate  catalogues  of  the  fainter 

the  time  of  revolution.    All  that  can  be  said  taking  photographs  of  regions  of  the  1 

with  confidence  is  that  a  great  change  was  several  degrees  square,  and  afterwar 

produced  by  the  action  of  Jupiter.     It  will  nring  the  position  of  the  stars  on  th 

probably  perform  seven  or  nine  revolutions  in  The  method  has  been  tried  at  the 

its  present  orbit  without  again  approaching  College  Observatory  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Pi 

Jupiter,  and  may  then  again  encounter  that  He  had  in  view  the  construction  of  a 

planet  and  be  once  more  thrown  into  a  new  graphic  map  of  the  whole  heavens, 

orbit.  determination  of  the  light  of  the  brighi 

A  round,  faint,  nebulous  object  was  found  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  maps  ne 

by  Spitaler  on  the  evening  of  May  26,  1884,  square,  containing  stars  as  faint  as  th< 

while  he  was  searching  with  the  twenty-seven-  magnitude.    Should  the  method  pro^ 

inch  refractor  of  the  Vienna  Observatory  for  cess,  it  is  expected  that  catalogues  of  t 

comet  1858  III.     Unfavorable  weather  pre-  er  stars  can  be  made  with  far  less  la) 

vented  a  re-examination  of  this  part  of  the  sky  heretofore. 
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FiflriM«  WiMmn  9X  CMnlcal  Dist— The  phe- 
nomena of  meteors  and  shooting-stars  show  tbat 
matter  is  constantly  falling  upon  the  earth  from 
space.    But  science  has  hitherto  famished  no 
method  of  estimating  the  prohahle  qu£aitit7  of 
sach  matter.    The  dast  collected  upon  the  snow 
in  the  polar  regions  has  sometimes  heen  sap- 
posed  to  have  originated  in  this  way,  bat  this 
theory  is  as  yet  entirely  unproved.    l>r,  Oppol- 
zer,  of  Vienna,  has  recently  investigated  the 
qaestion  whether  the  excess  of  the  moon^s  ap- 
parent acceleration  above  its  computed  vcdae 
maj  not  arbe  from  the  mass  of  the  earth  being 
gradaally  increased  in  this  way.    By  a  very 
carefol  bat  somewhat  abstruse  mathematical 
calcalation   he  finds  that  a  precipitation  of 
eosmical  dast  amounting  to  2*8  millimetres  in 
a  century,  over  the  whole  earth's  surface  (or 
tboat  a  thousaadth  of  an  inch  in  a  year), 
would  completely  account  for  the  observed  ex- 
cess of  the  secular  acceleration.    The  question 
whether  a  fall  of  this  amount  is  possible  has 
not  yet  been  considered  by  geologists. 

ne  Knkatot  Enqitlai,  aad  the  Red  8UM.~The 
tntomn  of  1883  was  remarkable  for  a  succes- 
son  of  brilliant  sunsets  of  a  very  unusual  kind, 
m  nearly  every  part  of  the  world,  but  more  es- 
pecially in  India  and  the  Indian  and  Southern 
Padfic  Oceans.    As  the  sun  approached  the 
horizon,  it  was  seen  to  assume  a  distinctly  greeu- 
isb  aspect)  and  an  nnnsual  color  seemed  io  per- 
vade the  western  sky.    As  a  rule,  nothing  very 
mmsaal  was  observed  daring  the  half-hoar  after 
lODset    About  that  time,  however,  an  extraor- 
dinary red  glow,  as  from  a  great  fire,  began  to 
pervade  the  western  sky,  and  in  some  instances 
tctaally  led  to  the  belief  of  a  conflagration. 
The  phenomenon  was  first  noticed  in  India, 
bat  gradually  spread  around  the  whole  world. 
The  theory  that  found  most  credence  among 
istronomers  was  that  it  proceeded  from  vol- 
canic dost  and  vapors  thrown  up  at  the  great 
eruption  of  Krakatoa  near  the  end  of  August, 
1883.    (See  Metkoboloot,  in  "  Annual  Cyclo- 
pedia^' for  1888,  page  525.)    It  was  found 
that  the  course  of  the  red  skies  around  the 
Yorld  followed  closely  the  course  that  such 
Tapors  might  be  expected  to  take,  from  being 
wafted  from  place  to  place  by  the  winds.     Ad- 
ditional interest  was  given  to  this  view  by  the 
discovery  that  self-registering  records  of  baro- 
metric pressure,  in  various  points  of  Europe, 
showed  that  an  atmospheric  wave  from  the  same 
eruption  was  carried  around  the  earth. 

StdUr  PanDax* — An  important  addition  has 
heen  made  at  the  Oape  Observatory  to  our 
knowledge  of  stellar  parallax  by  Drs.  Gill  and 
Elkin,  working  in  concert,  the  latter  being  the 
gnest  of  the  former  at  the  Oape  Observatory. 
The  instrument  employed  was  the  fine  heliom- 
eter  made  for  Lord  Lindsey,  for  the  observa- 
tions of  the  transit  of  Venus  in  1874.  This  in- 
stmment  was  purchased  by  Dr.  Gill  individually 
and  was  brought  into  use  at  the  Cape  in  1880. 
The  following  results  were  communicated  to 
the  Boyal  Astronomical  Society  in  1884 : 


Ptnllax. 

ProlwbU  «iTor. 

a  Centanri 

// 

+0-75 
+0-88 
+0-22 
+  0-28 
+0-166 
-0018 
+  0-06 
+  0-14 

±001 

Sirlus 

±0-01 

c  Indi 

±0*08 

Lacaillo  9852 

±002 

o"  Eridaoi 

±0018 

/i  CeDtauri  

±0019 

^  Toacuni 

±0  019 

^  ErMftni 

±0020 

The  most  interesting  of  these  results  are  the 
first  two.  The  nearest  fixed  star,  so  far  as  we 
know,  is  a  Centanri,  but  its  distance  is  shown 
to  be  a  third  greater  than  was  formerly  sup- 
posed. The  actual  distance  from  the  above 
parallax  is  275,000  times  the  distance  of  the 
sun,  a  space  which  light  would  require  four 
yeai's  four  months  to  traverse.  Sirius,  though 
the  brightest  fixed  star  in  the  heavens,  is  shown 
to  be  more  distant  than  several  others  of  the 
fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  magnitude,  and  must  be 
regarded  as  emitting  some  fifty  times  as  much 
light  as  our  sun.  But  the  case  of  p  Centanri, 
a  star  of  almost  the  first  magnitude,  is  yet  more 
remarkable.  Its  small  negative  parallax  is  im- 
possible, and  only  shows  that  its  distance  is  so 
great  as  to  elude  even  the  refined  measure- 
ments of  Dr.  Gill.  It  can  hardly  be  less  than 
eight  or  ten  times  the  distance  of  Sirius,  and 
its  absolute  brightness  must  be  several  times 
that  of  Sirius. 

Parallax  of  a  TuirL — It  does  not  appear  that 
any  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  measure 
the  parallax  of  a  Tauri,  its  proper  motion 
being  so  small  that  the  parallax  has  been  sup- 
posed very  minute.  In  preparing  his  meas- 
ures of  double  stars  for  the  press,  Otto  Struve, 
director  of  the  Pulkowa  Observatory,  noticed 
that  they  were  very  favorable  for  a  determina- 
tion of  parallax,  and  proposed  to  one  of  his  as- 
sistants to  investigate  the  subject.  The  obser- 
vations were  very  accordant  in  showing  a 
parallax  of  0*51 6".  This  result,  if  confirmed, 
will  place  a  Tauri  among  the  three  or  four 
nearest  of  the  fixed  stars. 

MetlM  of  Stars  la  the  Line  of  Sight— The  spec- 
troscopic determination  of  the  motion  of  stars 
in  the  line  of  sight,  which  was  inaugurated  by 
Mr.  William  Huggins,  is  still  continued  at  the 
Greenwich  Observatory.  One  result  of  recent 
observations  is  quite  inexplicable.  The  earlier 
determinations  of  the  motions  of  Sirias,  both 
by  Mr.  Huggins  and  the  Greenwich  observers, 
were  accordant  in  showing  that  Sirius  was  re- 
ceding from  our  system  at  the  rate  of  some 
twenty-five  miles  per  second.  But,  according 
to  the  recent  measures,  this  motion  has  entirely 
ceased,  many  observations  even  showing  that 
the  star  is  approaching  us.  The  rei^ity  of  such 
a  change  in  the  motion  must  be  considered  in- 
admissible. 

The  Companloa  of  Siriis.— The  discovery  of  this 
companion  is  memorable  as  having  been  made 
by  Alvan  Clark,  Jr.,  in  1862,  with  the  object- 
glass  of  the  great  telescope  which  had  been 
constracted  for  Chicago,  and  as  lying  exactly  in 
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the  direction  in  which  the  motion  of  Sirius  for  dates,  the  mean  noon  of  Greenwich,  which  coinddw 

a  hundred  years  past  had  shown  that  some  re-  J[?^  .^?  instant  of  midnight  or  with  the  bej^innimr  of 

1   •          i.  ii**^  il.,„4.  K^  t^^^A      14.  „.««  4.u^-«  the  civil  day,  situated  at  the  tweltlh  hour,  or  at  180* 

volvmg  satelhte  must  be  found.     It  was  there-  Greenwich/ 'it  follows  that  the  univcreJ  time  will 

fore  a  case  in  which  the  direction  ot  the  body  correspond  everywhere  with  the  mean  local  time, 

had  been  indicated  by  its  attraction  upon  an-  reckoned  from  midnight,  less  twelve  hours  and  the 

other  body,  before  its  existence  had  become  longitude  of  the  place,  and  that  the  dates  change  at 

known.    For  a  few  years  observations  showed  ^v?°^f^ff  ^If'^w'^/i^of  .k^o.  ♦  ♦        i.-  i.  • 

11           ^'         ^  *.!         *.  11'*               J  -i.        •  VI.  Ihat  it  IS  desirable  that  those  states  which,  in 

thai  the  motion  of  the  satelhte  around  i ts  pri-  Q^der  to  adhere  to  the  unification  of  longitudes  an^  of 

mary  was  more  rapid  than  that  which  had  been  hours,  will  have  to  change  their  meridians,  should 

indicated  by  theory,  the  difference  in  two  direc-  adopt  the  new  system  of  longitudes  a»  quickly  as  poaa- 


in  1884  showed  that  the  satellite  is  now  rapid-  would  be  well  that  in  new  editions  of  old  charts,  on 

ly  approaching  the  planet,  and  that  its  position  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  change  the  squares,  the 

is  coming  more  and  more  into  agreement  with  indications  according  to  the  new  system  should  st 

the  old  calculations.     In  a  very  few  years  it  om^^^c^s"^*^  alongside  the  enumeration  of  the 

will  be  so  close  to  Sirius  that  it  is  questionable  ^  vE^hat^theso  resolutions  should  be  laid  before 

whether  even  the  most  powerlul  telescope  will  the  governments  and  recommended  to  their  friendly 

be  able  to  distinguish  it.     According  to  Dr.  consideration  with  the  expression  ofahopne  that  an 

Auwers,  the  nearest  approach  will  take  place  International  Convention,  confirming  the  unification  of 

««  i-k^  „«««  1QQ1  longitudes  and  of  hours,  may  be  concluded  as  quickly 

in  the  year  1891.  as  possible  by  a  special  conl^nce.                 ^ 

The  Inteniatiaiial  Meridliii  Conferenic — Among  ^ 

the  many  events  of  the  year  pertaining  to  as-  These  conclusions  of  the  Roman  Conference 
tronomy  we  must  include  the  work  of  the  In-  indicated  that  an  agreement  upon  the  subject 
ternational  Conference  that  met  in  Washington  was  possible.    The  formal  invitation  from  onr 
during  the  month  of  October,  1884,  for  the  Government  was  therefore  sent  in  the  month 
purpose  of  deciding  upon  a  common  prime  of  December,  1888,  to  all  nations  with  which 
meridian  and  a  common  system  of  time  to  be  it  was   in   diplomatic   communication.     The 
used  by  all  nations.    The  bill  authorizing  the  date  fixed  for  the  Conference  was  October  1, 
President  to  invite  the  Conference  became  a  1884.    Each  nation  was  requested  to  send  not 
law  in  the  year  1882.     Before  issuing  a  formal  more  than  three  conferees,  but  this  number  was 
invitation,  it  was  judged   best  to  inquire  in  afterward  increased  to  five.    For  the  most  part 
advance  whether  foreign  nations  were  ready  the  foreign  nations  were  represented  by  their 
to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  question,  diplomatic  envoys  resident  in  Washington,  but 
These  preliminary  inquiries  showed  that  some  England,  France,  and  Russia,  as  well  as  Brazil, 
governments  were  ready  to  receive  proposals  and  a  few  other  states,  sent  one  or  more  special 
favorably,   while  others  delayed  an  answer,  conferees.    The  Conference  met  at  the  ap- 
waiting  a  preliminary  discussion  of  the  subject  pointed  time,  in  the  Department  of  State  at 
by  the  International  Greodetio  Association  ot  Washington,  and  Rear- Admiral  0.  R.  P.  Rod- 
Europe.    This  body  met  at  Rome  in  October,  gers,  the  senior  member  of  the  American  dele- 
1883.    Besides  the  regular  members  of  the  gation,  was  chosen  president.    The  point  which 
association,  the  Astronomer  Royal  of  England  was  most  warmly  discussed  was  whether  the 
and  a  delegate  from  the  Coast  Survey  of  the  universal  prime  meridian  to  be  adopted  should 
United  States  were  present.     The  association,  be  that  of  Greenwich.    The  most  vigorous  op» 
after  considerable  discussion,  adopted  the  fol-  position  came  from  the  French  representatives, 
lowing  conclusions  bearing  upon  the  subject,  whose  spokesman  was  M.  Janssen,  the  emi- 
the  preliminary  remarks  being  omitted :  nent  astronomer  of  the  Institute  of  France. 
II.  That  the  Conference  propose  to  the  Government  This  gentleman  took  the  ground  that,  to  be 
to  choose  for  the  initial  raeriaian  that  of  Greenwich,  entirely  acceptable  to  all,  the  prime  meridian 
maamuch  as  that  meridian  fulfills,  as  a  pouit  of  de-  should  not  be  fixed  with  reference  to  the  capi- 

S^uZrLdtfblhS^'aS^T^uXSarftl'^  tflof  any  one  nation  bat  shonld  be  entirely 
tensively  used  of  all,  it  presents  the  greater  probability  a  neutral  mendian,'  chosen  solely  with  refer- 
of  being  generally  accepted.  ence  to  geographical  considerations.  He  main- 
Ill.  That  the  longitudes  should  be  reckoned  from  tained  that  a  meridian  passing  through  Behring 
the  meridian  of  Greenwich  in  the  sole  direction  from  ^^^^^  ^^^j^j  ^ ^ifin  ^^^^  requirements  better  than 

east  to  west,  and  from  zero  to  860*,  or  from  zero  to     ^ ^  ^#.i.««      \n\.^^    «a««  «   ««^i^««,«^  -i:«^«- 

twenty-four  hours ;  the  meridians  on  the  charts  and  ^J^J  Other.     When,  after  a  prolonged  discus- 

the  longitudes  in  the  registers  should  be  indicated  sion,  extending  through   several  sessions,  the 

everywhere  in  hours  and  minutes  of  time,  with  liberty  question  was  finally  put  to  vote,  the  meridian 

of  adding  the  indication  of  the  corresponding  degrees,  ^f  Greenwich  was  adopted,  with  the  single  dis- 

Jli^6llVt.r^il^^^^^^t^:^.  -"ting  vote  of  San  Domingo,  the  representa- 

ministrations  ofthe  means  ofcommunication,  such  as  tives  of   France   and  Brazil   refraining  from 

railways,  steamship  lines,  telegraphs^  and  posts,  the  voting. 

utility  of  adopting  a  universal  hour^  side  by  side  with  The  next  important  subject  considered   by 

the  local  or  national  hours,  which  wiU  necessarily  con-  ^^^^  Conference  was  that  of  a  system  of  nni- 

"^  v!^  Th^  tTe^&e^Vci"^^^^^            as  the  point  jei^al  time  to  be  used  for  all  purposes  where 

of  departure  of  the  universal  hour  and  of  cosmopolitan  it  should  be  found  oonvement.    This  also  led  to 
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prolonged  diBcnssion  upon  the  relative  advan- 
tages of  different  systems  of  coanting  time. 
Tlie  final  coDclosion  was  in  favor  of  the  civil 
daj  at  Greenwich  as  the  universal  day.  The 
conclosions  of  the  Conference  were  finally  for- 
mulated as  follows : 

L  That  it  ia  the  opinion  of  this  Con?re98  that  it  is 
dfednble  to  adont  a  eingle  prime  meridian  for  all  na- 
tkHia.  in  place  or  the  multipUoity  of  initial  meridians 
vhicli  now  exist. 

IL  That  the  Conference  proposes  to  the  Gk>vem- 
weata  here  represented  the  adootiion  of  the  meridian 
passing  througli  the  center  of  tne  transit  instrument 
afc  the  Observatory  of  Greenwich  as  the  initial  me- 
ridian for  lonjntude. 

QI.  That  m>m  this  meridian  longitude  shall  be 
eoanted  in  two  directions  up  to  180",  east  longitude 
baa^f»^u«,  and  west  longitude  bein^  minus, 

IV.  That  the  Conference  proposes  the  adoption  of 
t  oniTersal  day  for  all  purposes  for  which  it  may  be 
foand  oonvenientf  and  which  shall  not  interfere  with 
the  use  of  local  or  other  standard  time  where  desir- 
able. 

V.  That  this  universal  day  is  to  be  a  mean  solar 
daj ;  is  to  bej?in  for  all  the  world  at  the  moment  of 
mean  mldni^nt  of  the  initial  meridian,  coinciding 
vith  the  beginning  of  the  civil  day  and  date  of  that 
meridian ;  and  is  to  be  counted  from  zero  up  to  twenty- 
kwr  hours. 

TL  That  the  Conference  expresses  the  hope  that  as 
900Q  as  may  be  practical  the  astronomical  and  nautical 
dsjB  will  be  arranged  everywhere  to  begin  at  mean 
midnight. 

VIL  That  the  Conference  expresses  the  hope  that 
the  technical  studios  desired  to  regulate  and  extend 
the  appliciUion  of  the  decmial  system  to  the  division 
di  aagmar  space  and  of  time  shall  be  resumed,  so  as 
to  permit  the  extension  of  this  application  to  all  oases 
in  which  it  presents  real  advantages. 

It  is  expected  that  the  main  conclasions 
which  relate  to  a  universal  meridian  and  a 
eommon  system  of  time  will  meet  with  nni- 
versal  acceptance.  The  minor  points  on  which 
the  Conference  made  its  recommendations  may 
htve  to  receive  further  consideration  by  those 
specially  concerned,  as  well  as  by  the  public  at 
Urge.  The  question  of  changing  the  astronomi- 
esl  day,  which  has  always  been  counted  from 
midnight  since  the  commencement  of  modern 
aacronomy,  is  now  being  considered  by  astron- 
omers whose  opinions  are  not  yet  in  accord  on 
the  fubjeot.  It  was  proposed  at  the  Greenwich 
Old  Washington  Observatories  to  introduce  the 
eksnge  immediately ;  a  decision  has,  however, 
been  postponed,  to  await  a  common  agreement 
among  the  astronomers  of  the  world,  which  it 
b  exacted  will  be  reached  during  the  present 

tatSMtlMal  CMmuricadM  of  IstroiieBlcal  Dto- 
wnrin, — All  important  astronomical  discov- 
eries made  in  r^urope  or  America  are  now 
immediately  communicated  by  telegraph  to  the 
let^ttg  observatories  of  the  world.  The  credit 
for  devising  the  system  on  which  this  is  done 
is  largely  dae  to  two  amateur  astronomers  of 
Boston,  Messrs.  Ritchie  and  Chandler.  It  con- 
wts  in  the  use  of  a  dictionary  cipher.  When 
a  aamber  of  degrees  and  minutes  have  to  be 
MBt,  the  sender  finds  the  page  of  Webster^s 
Die^oaary  corresponding  to  the  number  of 
<iegrae6,  and  then  selects  a  word  correspond- 


ing to  the  number  of  minutes,  which  he  tele- 
graphs. By  this  system  the  sending  of  seven 
words  gives  the  astronomer  all  necessary  in- 
formation respecting  the  observations  and  ele- 
ments of  a  comet  or  planet,  and  at  the  same 
time  enables  him  to  detect  any  accidental  mis- 
take in  transmitting  the  message.  The  central 
bureaus  for  receiving  and  transmitting  the 
messages  are  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  Kiel,  Ger- 
many. 

istroiiaaical  Prizes. — Two  important  prizes 
for  astronomical  research  are  hereafter  to  be 
awarded  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
One  of  these  prizes  was  founded  by  the  bequest 
of  the  late  Prof.  James  0.  Watson,  of  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  who  died  in  1880.  Owing  to 
the  long  delay  in  settling  bis  estate,  and  de- 
signing the  medal,  the  latter  has  not  yet  been 
awarded.  The  provisions  of  the  bequest  per- 
mit of  the  award  of  a  medal  biennially,  and 
allow  the  surplus  income  from  the  endowment 
to  be  employed  in  astronomical  research.  The 
other  medal  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Draper,  wid- 
ow of  Prof.  Henry  Draper,  of  New  York,  in 
honor  of  her  husband,  who  was  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Academy.  This  medal  is  to  be 
awarded  for  researches  in  physical  astronomy, 
the  branch  which  Dr.  Draper  cultivated  with 
such  success 

AIJ81VAL1A  AND  NEW  ZEALAND.  The  Brit- 
ish colonies  of  Australia,  with  New  Zealand 
and  the  F\ji  Islands,  have  an  area  of  3,083,440 
sauare  miles,  and  a  population  of  3,063,686. 
The  area  and  the  population  at  the  end  of  1881 
are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


OOLONnSS. 


Kew  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Qaaensland 

fiouth  Australia 

Northern  Territory.... 

Western  Anstnlia 

TMrnnnla 

New  Zealand 

F^  Islands 


Total 


Sqnar* 


809,175 

«68,224 
879,8(»5 
628,620 
975.920 
««,875 
104,408 
8,084 


429,279 
464,222 
182.904 
156,445 

1*7,2  ie 

68,284 

874,986 

71,328 


FctnalM. 

851,987 

418,010 

94.064 

186,858 

12J9T 

55,689 

225,924 

57,188 


Totel 
popolatkn 


781,865 
662,288 
826,968 
898,297 
2,470 
80,018 
118,988 
500,910 
128,511 


8,088,44011,588,285 1,295,828  2,886,078 


The  population,  according  to  the  census  of 
April  3d,  of  those  colonies  that  have  made  re- 
turns, was  divided  in  respect  of  nativity  as  fol- 
lows: 


BoRir  i!f— 

Total 
popuUtloa 

COLOXIES. 

Aiutnlia. 

Grant 

BriUfn. 

Oarmuiy. 

China. 

Victoria 

Queensland . . . 
West  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand.. 

689.060 
100,901 
202,687 
88.978 
823,404 

882,389 
75,614 
69.646 
2S,248 

221,840 

8,571 

•  •  •  • 

7,659 

7S2 
4,819 

11,799 
11,258 

"'844 
6,li88 

862.846 
218,525 
279,865 
115.706 
489,988 

The  number  of  aborigines  in  New  South 
Wales  was  1,648 ;  in  Victoria,  780.  In  Queens- 
land the  black  population  was  estimated  at 
20,685.  In  South  Australia  the  number  in  the 
settled  districts  was  6,346.  In  Western  Aus- 
tralia there  were  2,346  in  the  employ  of  colo- 
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nists.  The  Maori  popalation  of  New  Zealand 
was  44,097.  The  population  of  Victoria, 
Queensland,  and  New  Zealand  was  divided  in 
respect  of  religion  as  follows : 


CRKEDS. 


Protestants 

Koman  Catholics 

Israelites 

Pagans  and  Mohammedans 
Not  reported 


Total  popalation 


VktoriA. 

land. 

616s898 

208,460 

4,880 

11,159 

84,985 

189,880 

54,876 

457 

16,871 

2,440 

862,846 

218,585 

N«w 


887,767 

68,9S4 

1,586 

4,966 

86,710 

489,988 


COLONIES. 

Prcdoof 
DMtala. 

Wool. 

New  South  Walea 

£1,998,000 

4,n4,000 

980,000 

64,000 

811.000 

1,167,000 

£7J»1.000 

Victoria 

5.4fia00rt 

Qaeensland 

1,888,000 
1,918jOCM> 

^uth  Australia 

Tasmania 

498,000 

New  Zealand 

8,914,000 

Total,  1881 

Total,  1890 

£9,188,000 
7,886,000 

£19,687,009 
88,01&,000 

The  movement  of  population  in  1881  was  as 
follows  in  the  different  colonies : 


Baltrmdn  and  Telegnpbs.— The  mileage  of  rail 
ways  completed  and  under  construction  ii 
1881,  in  the  several  colonies,  was  as  follows: 


COLONIXS. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Qaeensland 

South  Australia . . 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania , 

New  Zeaknd 

Total 


MairlafM. 

Birtbf. 

6,284 

88,998 

5,896 

87,145 

1,708 

8,220 

2,808 

10,708 

197 

1,005 

866 

8,918 

8,881 

18,782 

80,526 

98,721 

DwUlu. 

11,586 
12,802 
8,820 
4,018 
418 
1,788 
5,491 

88,80(r 


COLONIES. 

0p«i  to 
tnOc 

Uadv 

New  South  Wales 

996 
1,847 

800 

888 
98 

178 
1,887 

67S 

Victoria 

169 

Qn^nsland 

888 

South  Australia 

161 

Western  Australia 

80 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

171 

Total 

5,426 

1,817 

The  following  tahle  shows  the  immigration 
movement  in  1881 : 


The  telegraph  mileage  was  as  follows: 


COLONIES. 


COLONIES. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia . . 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  2Sealand 

ToiMl 


ImmigniUon. 

Emlgi 

45,870 

47,728 

86,569 

56,955 

59,066 

45,294 

18,896 

16,223 

10,849 

14,765 

19,562 

18,008 

577 

757 

777 

10,411 

12,579 

10,025 

15,154 

9,688 

7,928 

167,188 

166,588 

118,929 

84,825 
61,744 

9,209 

16,800 

690 

11,168 

8,078 

128,608 


New  South  Wales. 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia... 
Western  Austr^ia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Total 


WITH. 


14,278 
6,624 
6,585 
7,827 
1,59S 
1,157 
9,6ei 


49,119 


The  following  cities  contained,  with  their 

suburbs,  more  than  20,000  inhabitants  in  1881 : 

crriES.  Popoiatioo. 

Melbourne,  Victoria 898,947 

Sidney,  New  South  Wales 884,211 

Dunedin,  New  Zealand 42,794 

Adelaide,  South  Australia 88,479 

Ballarat,  Victoria 87,260 

Brisbane.  Qaeensland 81,268 

Auckland,  New  Zealand 80,952 

Christchurch.  New  Zealand 80,715 

Sandhurst,  Victoria 88,158 

HnbartTown,  Tasmania 21,118 

Wellington,  NewZealand 80,568 

CiNMMiite. — The  values  of  the  total  imports 
and  exports  in  1881,  and  of  the  portion  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  trade,  were  as  follow : 


COLONIES. 

Tote! 
Importtu 

Importi 

froin 
EngUnd. 

Total 
ozportk 

Ezporta 
to 

New  South  Wales.. 

Victoria    

QueenaUind 

South  Australia  . . . 
Western  Australia. 

Prandt. 

17,400,000 

16.719.000 

4,064  000 

5,224,000 

4O.\n00 

1,431,000 

Poandk 
8,987,000 
7,518,000 
1,807,000 
2,819.000 
160,000 
840.000 

Poonda. 

16,049,000 

16,252,000 

8,540,000 

4,409,000 

503.000 

1,556,000 

6,061,000 

Poonda. 
7,561,000 
7,784,000 
1.160,000 
2,589,000 
861,000 
512,000 

NewZealand 

7,457.000 

4,580,000 

25,661,000 
20,177.000 

4,476,000 

Total,  1881.... 
Total,  1 880    ... 

52,709.000 
45,060,000 

48,869,000 
48,866,000 

24,848,000 
27,016,000 

The  exports  of  the  precious  metals  and  of 
wool,  in  1881,  were  of  the  following  amounts: 


Confedentloi. — The  Oonvention  of  Australfl 
sian  Governments,  which  met  at  Sydney  i 
November,  1883,  to  consider  the  question  c 
federative  action  in  matters  of  common  coo 
cem,  adopted  resolutions  in  favor  (1)  of  tb 
confederation  of  the  colonies  in  an  Australi 
sian  Dominion ;  (2)  of  the  annexation  of  Pa 
pua  and  other  islands  of  the  Western  Ps 
cific;  and  (8)  of  combined  protective  legif 
lation  against  criminal  aliens.  The  scheme  c 
federation  approved  by  the  delegates,  witl 
out  a  dissenting  voice,  is  to  create  a  Feden 
Oouncil,  which  shall  meet  at  Hobart,  Tasmanii 
once  every  two  years  to  take  cognizance  < 
questions  concerning  (1)  the  relations  of  Am 
trdia  with  the  islands  of  Oceania,  (2)  the  lane 
ing  of  criminals,  (8)  fisheries  in  Australia 
waters  outside  of  the  territorial  limits  of  tb 
colonies;  with  the  prospect  of  extending  i( 
jurisdiction  by  later  agreement  to  matters  coi 
nected  with  quarantine,  extradition,  juadci 
currency,  etc. 

The  subject  was  suffered  to  rest  after  th 
separation  of  the  convention  in  the  middle  c 
December  until  the  meeting  of  the  Victoria 
Legislature  in  June.  The  Premier,  who  ha 
been  the  most  active  promoter  of  the  federt 
tive  movement,  obtained  the  almost  nnanimoa 
ratification  of  the  resolutions  by  both  house 
The  legislatures  of  Tasmania  and  Queenslanc 
which  had  been  waiting  for  the  action  of  th 
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leading  eolonies,  adopted  addresses  praying  the  offenses,  created  excitement  and  alarm  through- 
Bntisb  Grovernment  to  introduce  a  bill  to  create  oat  the  Australian  colonies,  and  stimnlated  the 
a  Federal  CoonciL    The  other  colonies  adopted  movements  in  favor  of  confederation  and  the 
the  resolations  daring  the  sammer,  with  the  annexation  of  the  islands  of  the  Western  Pa- 
exception  of  New  Zealand  and  New  South  cific.    The  plan  of  ridding  France  of  her  habit- 
Wales,  where  the  proposal  encountered  gener-  nal  criminals,  by  sending  them  to  the  colonies 
al  indifference  and  some  degree  of  opposition,  where  the  conditions  are  more  favorable  for 
These  colonies  did  not  act  until  the  beginning  reform,  has  been  in  contemplation  for  several 
of  the  extraordinary  session   of   the  British  years.    It  originated  with  Gambetta,  after  the 
Parliament.    New  Zealand,  content  with  the  hostile  demonstration  of  his  Belleville  constit- 
secaritj  afforded  bj  her  isolated  geographical  oents,  characterized   by  him  at  the  time  as 
position,  and  with  her  independent  material  criminals  whom  he  would  track  to  their  lairs, 
progress,  feared  the  expense  involved  in  feder-  The  recidivist  bill,  introduced  in  1884,  applies 
ation  and  possible  encroachments  on  her  legis-  to  offenders  that  have  been  sentenced  twice  to 
lative  independence.    New  South  Wales  also  penal  servitude,  or  four  times  for  such  crimes 
feared  that  federation  with  the  less  progres-  as  larceny,  breach  of  trust,  obtaining  money 
■?6  colonies   would    prove*  an  incumbrance,  under  false  pretenses,  indecent  conduct,  etc., 
and  dreaded   lest   the    British    Government  or  six  times  for  begging  or  vagabondage  under 
ihoold  propose  the  cession  of  the  valuable  suspicious  circumstances,  or  for  an  equivalent 
Biverine  District  to  Victoria.     The  Govern-  combination  of  any  of  the  three  classes  of  of- 
ment  refused  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  fenses. 

Assembly  until  the  land  bill  was  disposed  of.        The  agitation  for  diplomatic  action  and  the 

At  last,  when  the  British  Cabinet  had  an  en-  representations  to  the  home  authorities  in  this 

ibling  act  prepared,  the  Legislature  of  New  sense  were  resented  in  France  as  an  interfer- 

Soath  Wales  approved  in  qualified  terms  the  ence  with  her  domestic  legislation.    The  Aus- 

r»olntions,  and  that  of  New  Zealand  also  re-  tralians  objected  to  the  use  of  New  Caledonia 

eofded  its  general  approval.  at  all  as  a  convict  settlement,  and  suggested  its 

fkliria  was  constituted  a  self-governing  col-  acquisition  by  Great  Britain  in  exchange  for 

onj  in  1854.    The  Legislative  Council,  of  86  the  Falkland  Islands.    New  Caledonia  was  not 

members,  is  elective  by  a  limited  franchise,  a  penal  colony  until  the  transportation  thither 

fixed  by  the  law  of  1881  at  £10  annual  rata-  of  18,000  Communists.    After  their  amnesty, 

Ue  value  of  freehold  property,  or  the  occu-  other  criminals  who  were  considered  suitable 

paney  of  rented  or  leased  property  rated  at  subjects  for  colonization  were  settled  on  the 

£25  annual  value  for  all  except  professional  Government  lands.     The  strict  discipline  of 

men.    The  term  of  the  members,  who  must  Admiral  Courbet  was  followed  in  November, 

hare  property  yielding  £100  income,  is  nine  1882,  by  the  humanitarian  mildness  of  Captain 

years,  one  third  retiring  every  three   years.  Pallu  de  la  Barridre,  a  governor  who  fitly 

The  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  are  represents  the  sentimental  laxity  that  marks 

elected  for  three  years  by  universal  suffi*age.  recent  French  criminal  legislation.    The  con- 

The  Governor  is  Sir  Henry  Brougham  Loch,  victs  are  allowed  almost  as  much  freedom  as 

fonnerly  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  who  the  other  colonists  eiyoy,  and  when  they  have 

raeeeeded  the  Marquis  of  Normanby  in  July,  obtained  tickets-of-leave  they  can  take  up  farms 

1884.    The  Prime  Minister  is  James  Service.  and    bring    out    their   families.     If   unmar- 

HHBce. — ^The  revenue  for  the  year  ending  ried,  they  can  select  wives  from  among  ship- 
June  80,  1884,  was  £6,934,241,  being  £332,176  ments  of  female  delinquents  in  the  French 
greater  than  in  1882-'83.  The  railroad  reve-  penitentiaries,  who  volunteer  to  go  out  to  New 
iuieincreased,owingto  the  fine  grain-crop,  from  Caledonia  to  marry  convicts.  Most  of  these 
£l,888,2S4  to  £2,079,248.  The  customs  re-  are  immoral  women.  Three -year  tickets- of- 
Mipts  showed  a  falling  off.  The  revenue  for  leave  to  reside  abroad  are  granted  to  expirees 
19S4-^85  is  estimated  at  £6,495,878;  the  ex-  on  condition  that  they  shall  not  return  to 
paditnre  &t  £6,402,931.  The  London  and  France.  Men  of  this  class  are  sometimes 
Oriental  Bank,  which  failed  in  1884,  held  on  landed  in  Australia  from  steamers ;  others  es- 
depont  £438,364  of  the  colonial  funds.  A  cape  in  open  boats.  The  criminal  class  in  the 
redemption  loan  of  £3,500,000  is  to  be  floated  English  colonies  has  thus  been  augmented  by 
vk  1885  to  meet  £3,180,000  of  debentures,  some  desperate  ruffians  and  some  very  skillful 
vhich  fall  due.  An  additional  tax  of  two  burglars.  New  Caledonia  has  been  the  desti- 
doUings  per  gallon  on  spirits  was  determined  nation  of  French  murderers  for  several  years, 
oain  oirder  to  increase  the  revenue  still  further,  and  transportation  thither  was  so  attractive  to 
ttd  to  satisfy  the  temperance  sentiment  of  the  French  criminals  that  in  1880  an  epidemic  of 
eommunity,  and  assimilate  the  system  of  taxa-  murder  broke  out  in  the  prisons,  so  that  a  law 
tkn  to  that  of  New  South  Wales  and  the  other  had  to  be  passed  excluding  murders  committed 
wlooiea.  in  prison  from  this  form  of  punishment. 

Tbe   BecUlTtat  ^tacstlM. — The  announcement        In  January,  1884,  the  British  Government 

of  a  bill  by  the  French  Government  to  provide  protested   against  the  sending  of  any  more 

for  the  transportation  of  recidivistei,  or  crimi-  criminals  to  New  Caledonia  in  view  of  the  state 

fills  who  have  served  sentences  for  former  of  feeling  existing  in  the  colonies.    M.  Ferry 
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characterized  the   agitation  as  insincere,  and  at  the  rate  of  Is,  per  annum  for  each  sheep  and 

prompted  by  annexation  greed,  and  declared  6«.  for  every  head  of  cattle.    The  leases  for 

that  the  class  of  offenders  deported  to  New  blocks  of  2,000  and  4,000  acres  for  fonrteea 

Caledonia  were  not  positive    criminals,    bat  years  are  sold  at  public  auction.    The  agricult- 

promised  to  respect  as  far  as  reasonable  the  ural  and  grazing  lands  are  leased  in  1,000-acre 

susceptibilities  of  the  colonies.    The  Euglish  blocks  for  fourteen  years,  at  from  2d»  to  4€L  per 

Government  did  not  press  for  pledges  that  acre.    The  auriferous  lands  are  to  be  let  for 

might  offend  French  dignity  and  provoke  the  mining,  and  the  swamp-lands  leased  in  160-acre 

Legislature  to  more  unfavorable  action  than  holdings  for  reclamation, 
would  otherwise  result    Later  in  the  year  the        The  coalition  ministry,  which  has  a  practi* 

French  Government  announced  that  the  num-  cally  unanimous  support,  brought  up  the  long- 

ber  of  recidifyUtes  to  be  dealt  with  under  the  mooted  question  of  mining  royalties  under  bet- 

contemplated  act  would  not  exceed  5,000  the  ter  auspices  than  any  previous  government 

first  year,  and  would  rapidly  diminish  in  sue-  The  precious  metals  in  the  earth  belong  by 

ceeding  years.    As  the  result  of  a  parliament-  conm[ion  law  to  the  Crown,  but  the  Govern- 

ary  inquiry,  it  was  decided  that  New  Oaledo-  ment  has  never  asserted  its  rights  except  in 

nia  could  not  take  more  than  one  fifth  of  these,  demanding  a  license-fee  from   every  digger, 

the  remainder  going  to  Cayenne.    The  French  Neither  has  it  waived  them,  like  the  American 

Government  offered  to  make  a  more  effectual  States,  in  favor  of  the  discoverer.    The  miner 

extradition  treaty  to  insure  the  return  of  es-  is  not  entitled  to  claim  and  work  a  deposit 

caped  convicts  to  New  Caledonia.  that  he  has  found,  on  payment  of  damages  to 

The  colonists  were  dissatisfied  at  the  want  the  owner  of  the  land,  as  in  the  United  States, 
of  vigor  displayed  by  the  Imperial  Govern-  He  is  therefore  obliged  to  make  terms  with  the 
ment  In  1840  the  people  of  Victoria  resisted  owner  if  the  discoveries  are  made  on  private 
by  force  the  landing  of  English  convicts  at  land.  The  land-owners  are  thus  enabled  prac- 
Helboume,  and  threatened  to  collect  a  ship-load  tically  to  appropriate  property  rights  that  by 
of  the  worst  cases  and  land  them  on  the  coast  law  are  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  They 
of  Devonshire  if  the  mother-country  persist-  exact  a  percentage  of  the  gross  yield  of  the 
ed  in  sending  criminals  to  their  colony.  This  mines,  of  5,  7i,  10,  and  sometimes  15  or  20  per 
menace  was  sufficient  to  put  a  stop  to  English  cent,  which  they  call  a  royalty.  Without  la- 
transportation.  It  was  now  proposed  to  return  bor  or  risk  they  have  in  many  cases  received 
escaped  convicts  from  New  Caledonia  to  the  lion's  share  of  the  profits.  The  wealthy 
France,  and  also  to  apply  to  French  steamship-  Port  Phillip  and  Clunes  company  has  paid  to 
masters  a  law  making  it  pimishable  for  British  the  freeholders  29  per  cent  of  its  total  profits; 
shipmasters  to  land  criminals  in  Victoria,  other  companies  as  much  as  50  and  60  per  cent 
passed  while  Tasmania  was  still  a  penal  settle-  Some  companies,  working  rich  veins,  have  been 
ment  Queensland,  on  whose  shores  escaped  obliged  to  stop  operations,  upon  finding  them- 
Freuch  convicts  oflteuest  land,  took  the  lead  by  selves  unable  to  pay  the  royalty  contracted  for, 
enacting  a  law  of  this  character.  or  upon  higher  charges  being  demanded.    The 

LegblatleB. — Two  important  bills  of  a  finan-  question  is  growing  urgent  in  these  times  of 

oial  nature  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Legis-  diminishing  productiveness.    The  poorer  quali- 

lature  during  most  of  the  session  of  1884.  ties  of  quartz,  which  would  give  employment 

Their  object  was  to  increase  the  revenue  to  to  the  most  labor,  and  which  in  the  older  fields 

meet  the  cost  of  railroad  extensions  partly  will  soon  become  the  only  dependence  of  the 

from  the  resources  of  the  colony  and  not  mining  industry,  can  not  be  worked  at  all, 

swell  inordinately  the  debt  to  foreign  bond-  owing  to  the  practice  of  exacting  royalties.   A 

holders.  royalty  of  2i  per  cent,  of  the  gross  product  of 

The  Land  act  introduced  by  the  Government  gold  may  swallow  up  25  per  cent  profit  on  the 
established  the  leasing  system  in  Victoria.  The  capital  invested  in  mining  poor  quartz  lodes  or 
public  domain  remaining  unsold  consisted  of  poor  alluvial  leads.  The  freeholders,  who  re- 
only  20,447,448  acres,  classified  as  follows:  1.  ceive  thousands  of  pounds  per  annum  from 
Pasture  lands,  8,800,160  acres ;  2.  Auriferous  mines  found  on  their  estates,  purchased  the  land 
lands,  961,760 acres;  3.  Agricultural  and  grazing  in  most  cases  from  the  state  at  one  pound  per 
lands,  8 Jl 2,000  acres;  4.  Lands  to  be  submit-  acre.  The  Government  proposes  to  tax  the 
ted  to  public  auction,  832,820  acres ;  5.  State  royalties  they  receive,  and  to  impose  different 
forests,  timber,  and  other  reserves,  and  water,  conditions  as  to  mining  rights  on  the  lands  to 
1,588,313  acres;  6.  Swamp-lands,  82,880 acres,  be  sold  hereafter,  by  which  the  right  of  the 
An  act  was  passed  in  the  session  of  1883  to  purchasers  to  exact  royalties  will  be  restricted, 
allow  a  class  of  inferior  land  known  as  the  and  the  state  itself  will  receive  a  royalty  from 
mallee  scrub  to  be  offered  on  pastoral  leases,  the  precious  metals. 

About  4,000,000  acres  were  occupied  under        Victoria  took  the  lead  of  the  mother-coun- 

this  act   and  the  work  of  reclamation  be-  try,  by  passing  an  act  in  1884  amalgamating  the 

gan.     Under  the   new  act  the  leasing  sys-  two  branches  of  the  legal  profession, 
tem  was  extended  to  the  lands  classified  as       New  Seith  Wales^ — The  Governor  is  Lord  Ad- 

pasturable.      The  rental  depends    upon    the  gustus  W.F.  S.Loftus,  Appointed  in  1879.  The 

number  of  head  of  stock  pastured,  and  is  fixed  Prime  Minister  and  Colonial  Secretary  la  Alex* 
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r  Staart,  who  succeeded  Sir  Henry  Parkes  proyiding  for  working  expenses,  maintenance, 

unary,  1883.  and  interest.    The  new  railroads  will  entail  an 

mce. — ^The  estimates  for  1885  make  the  expenditure  of  about  £14,000,000.    Several  of 

revenue  £8,480,000,  and  the  expenditure  them  are  to  be  of  a  lighter  and  cheaper  char- 

30,000,  leaving  a  surplus  of  £270,000.  acter  than  the  old  lines.    The  Northern  Rail- 

gWiflSB — ^Tiirougbout  the  year  1884  par-  way,  to  connect  Sydney  with  Queensland,  has 

snt  was  occupied  with  the  elaboration  of  been  opened  as  far  as  Glen  Innes,  and  will 

and  laws  that  are  to  take  the  place  of  the  reach  the  Queensland  line  within  two  years. 

irtson  system,  which,   after  twenty-two  The  Drooght,  and  Indutrlal  Deprcadoit — New 

9  of  trial,  was  condemned  by  an  over-  South  Wales  was  the  greatest  sufferer  from 

tming  popular  majority  in  the  election  of  the  drought  that  has  afflicted  Australia  for 

.    The  session  of  1883  was  prolonged  into  the  past  three  years.    The  colony  lost  by  the 

^  and  did  not  close  till  November  1st,  a  full  water-famine  not  less  than  12,000,000  sheep 

from  the  time  of  meeting.    The  reason  and  a  proportionate  number  of  cattle.    The 

;his  unpreoedentedly  long  session  was  to  squatters,  embarrassed  by  their  losses,  and  un- 

1  a  settlement  of  the  land  question,  be-  certain  about  the    pending  land    legislation, 

)  farming  operations  and  land  transactions  ceased    making    improvements.      The   conse- 

ined  in  suspense  pending  that  issue.     The  quence  was  a  large  influx  of  labor  into  Sydney. 

ntrodnced  by  the  Grovernment  was  a  sym-  The  Australian  Governments  are  the  largest 

ical  and  simple  measure,  which  aimed  to  employers  of  labor.    In  consequence  of  their 

s  a  balance  between  the  interests  of  the  relation  to  the  labor  market,  they  have  had  the 

tersy  or  lessees  of  state  lands,  whose  enor-  duty  imposed  upon  them  of  providing  labor  to 

I  flocks  constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  the  unemployed  and  of  sustaining  the  rate  of 

c  wealth,  and  those  of  the  small  graziers  wages.    The  minimum  rate  of  $2  a  day  has 

guitarists  who  d^re  to  obtain  farms  been  accepted  as  a  political  principle,  together 

ree-selection  and  purchase.     Under  the  with  the  eight-hour  work-day,  as  expressed  in 

trtson  laws  the  tenant  could  only  acquire  the  cant  couplet : 

ehold  title  to  the  maximum  of  640  acres,  *. «.  v^  i.        /.         u    .  v^  i.        1.      1 

Unds  oa  which  he  made  improvements.  "llfSlteS^e^l^l^bTdl^!.?'''' 
every  pound's  worth  of  improvements  he 

[  purchase  at  an  appraised  price  a  pound's  On  account  of  the  stagnation  in  trade  the  in- 

h  of  land.    This  provision,  intended  to  dustrial  establishments  reduced  their  force  of 

irve  to  the  tenant  his  improvements,  en-  workmen;  but  the  powers  of  the  trades-un- 

[  the  squatters  to  practice  one  of  the  worst  ions  prevented  them  from  lowering  the  rates 

»  of  the  leasehold  system.    They  secured  of  mechanics'  wages.    The  Minister  of  Public 

ya\j  the  sites  on  which  they  placed  the  Works  made  arrangements  to  employ  all  who 

and  wells  for  their  present  needs,  but  were  out  of  work ;  but,  in  order  not  to  depart 
le  expedient  of  putting  up  movable  huts  too  widely  from  the  purpose  of  the  Govem- 
monopolized  all  similar  spots  in  advance  ment  to  economize  expenditures,  he  offered 
^eir  increasing  flocks  over  a  wide  area,  six  shillings  a  day  instead  of  the  popularly 
d  great  runs  were  thus  rendered  secure  established  standard,  a  resolution  that  ex- 
ist the  encroachments  of  other  squatters  cited  much  indignation  among  the  working- 
the  entrance  of  free-selectors,  and  when  class.  Two  thousand  men  had  to  be  dealt 
sntnappraiser  came  at  the  end  of  five  years  with,  an  oflicial  labor  exchange  was  opened, 
ad  to  fix  the  rent  on  land,  the  value  of  and  special  relief-works  were  started  m  the 
h  was  destroyed  by  the  abstraction  of  the  neighborhood  of  Sydney  for  married  men.  To 
ring  facilities.  The  ministerial  bill  pro-  others  who  wished  it,  free  passes  were  given 
i  to  divide  all  the  runs  into  two  parts,  by  railway  into  the  country, 
half  of  each  was  to  be  left  open  to  free-  SUrer  DlscoTeri«» — Australia  has  not  hereto- 
tors,  and  the  other  half  secured  to  the  fore  been  classed  among  the  silver-producing 
It,  on  a  long  lease  at  a  low  rental,  without  countries.  Ores  have  been  worked  in  Vic- 
sensation  for  improvements.  The  public  toria,  and  to  a  larger  extent  in  New  South 
iias  cover  160,000,000  acres,  a  large  por-  Wales,  with  moderate  success;  but  the  aggre- 
of  which  are  leased  to  squatters.  Of  the  gate  yield  down  to  1883  was  less  than  a  million 
K).000  acres  that  have  been  sold  the  largest  ounces.  The  recent  discovery  of  silver-bearing 
is  not  fully  paid  for.  rock  of  unexampled  richness  promises  to  place 
te  Legislature  authorized  the  construction  Australia  ahead  of  the  TJnitod  States  in  this 
278  miles  of  railroad.  There  were  on  No-  industry.  Like  the  silver-mines  of  Nevada, 
ber  1st  about  1,600  miles  open  to  traffic,  Australia's  wealth  of  silver  lay  hidden  in  a  va- 
miles  having  been  completed  during  the  cant  and  barren  region — ^in  the  Barrier  Range, 
,  and  400  miles  authorized  in  previous  a  cluster  of  low,  naked  peaks  in  New  South 
cms  were  in  process  of  construction.    The  Wales,  on  the  South  Australian  border.    The 

capital  invested  was  nearly  £18,000,000.  stony  stream-beds  in  the  deep  valleys  are  dry 

railroads  returned  a  profit  of  4J  per  cent,  for  years  together.    A  waterless,  saline  de- 

sanom,  and  during  the  previous  year  left  pression  separates  the  mountains  from  the  hill- 

^vemment  a  gain  of  about  £72,000  after  country  of  South  Australia.    On  the  eastern 
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side  is  the  Darling  river  region,  which  pastures  of  the  climate,  the  sheep  grow  heavy  flee 

nameroQS  flocks  and  herds  with  the  help  of  Nine  tenths  of  the  country  is  covered  i 

dams  and  wells  to  snpply  water.    Several  lodes  timber.    The  gigantic  and  valuable  jarrah- 

of  rich  galena-ore  were  discovered.    One  trial  is  abundant  in  the  soath.    The  colon  j  prodi 

invoice,  reduced  in  England,  yielded  695  ounces  good  wine ;  also  an  excellent  grade  of  hor 

of  silver,  20  per  cent,  of  lead,  and  6  per  cent,  for  which  there  is  sometimes  a  demand  in 

of  copper  per  ton.    Several  others  averaged  dia.    There  are  lead-mines,  which  were  pro! 

40  ounces  of  silver  and  67  per  cent,  of  lead,  ble  until  the  price  of  the  metal  declined.    ' 

Claims  were  entered  and  capitalized  for  vast  export  timber-trade  has  not  met  with  succ 

amounts  before  a  shaft  was  sunk.    For  one  Wealth  has  increased  faster  than  populati 

claim,  an  acre  in  extent,  £50,000  was  paid.    In  The  export  and  import  trade  has  increased 

a  few  weeks  the  mining  camp  of  Silverton  per  cent,  in  twelve  years ;  the  number  of  sb 

sprang  up  from  the  wilderness  into  a  town  of  from  680,290  to  1,259,797;  the  public  revei 

2,000  inhabitants.    In  the  Thackaringa  dis-  from  £105,800  to  £250,872. 

trict,   on  the  South  Australian  side  of  the  Taawuda* — The  Colonial  Governor  is  Sir 

boundary,  thick  seams  were  discovered  which  C.  Strahan;  the  Prime  Minister,  W.  R.  Gib 

assayed  £9  to  £30  per  ton.    The  ore-beds  ex-  Tasmania  is  the  most  salnbrious  and  atti-i 

tend  over  an  area  sixty  miles  long  and  from  ive  of  the  Australasian  colonies,  with  an  ab 

twenty  to  thirty  miles  broad.     Rich  as  are  dance  of  natural  resources.    The  monopolj 

some  of  the  galena-ores,  it  is  the  black  silver  the  land  by  a  few  large  sheep-farmers  coun 

or  sulphate  ores  that  constitute  the  peculiar  vails  these  natural  advantages  and  has  hith< 

wealth  of  this  region.    Black  rock,  which  was  checked  all  development.    Annexation  to  \ 

at  first  cast  aside  as  worthless,  assayed  as  high  toria  has  lately  been  agitated  as  a  means  of 

as  one  third  of  its  weight  of  pure  silver.    In  caping  from  the  rule  of  these  monopolists,  w 

the  ApoUyon  mine  is  a  mass  of  mineral  eighty  in  order  to  keep  their  vast  sheep-runs  on 

feet  long  and  fifty  feet  deep,  the  poorest  of  the  hands  of  settlers,  secured  the  defeat  < 

which  contains  7,000  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton,  Government  scheme  of  railroad  construct 

and  the  best  22,000  ounces.  in  1883.    In  1884  the  measure  was  successfi 

Qieensland. — The  Governor  of  the  colony  is  carried  through  Parliament.    Under  the  do 

Sir  Alexander  Musgrave;  the  Premier,  T.  T.  nation  of  this  plutocracy,  sheep-farming 

Hcllwraith.    The  Queensland  Government  has  displaced  agricultnre,  causing  the  wheat  pi 

taken  np  in  earnest  the  question  of  identured  net  to  decline  665,896  bushels  between  1 

black  labor,  by  which  wealth  has  been  rapidly  and  1880.    Their  supremacy  is  perpetuated 

produced,  but  the  settlement  of  the  country  a  very  limited  franchise,  which  allows  only  1 

retarded.     Arrangements  have  been  made  for  per  cent,  of  the  population  to  vote  for  m< 

bringing  laborers  from  Great  Britain  and  the  bers  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  disquali 

Continent.    Legislation  is  in  progress  for  the  half  the  adult  males  from  voting  for  the  po 

settlement  of  the  public  lands  in  a  manner  to  lar  representatives. 

encourage  immigration  and  the  development  The  productiveness  of  the  Mount  Bishop  1 

of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  and  to  mine  excited  a  mining  fever.    Of  the  mi 

yield  an  adequate  return  to  the  state.    Rail-  opened  but  few  proved  at  all  successfiil.    Af 

roads  are  being  extended  to  the  limits  of  the  being  sustained  for  some  time  by  calls  on  sha 

settled  districts,  and  a  new  line  is  projected  holders,  many  companies  stopped  in  1884. 

from  Cloncurry  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  Kew  Zealaid. — ^The  Governor  is  Sir  W.  F. 

The  labor  trade  of  the  Pacific  is  to  be  sub-  Jervois.     The  ministry,  which  was  reconi 

lected  to  stringent   regulations.      Recruiting  tnted  in  1883  nnder  H.  A.  Atkinson,  resigi 

labor  in  New  Guinea  and  New  Britain  is  pro-  in  the  beginning  of  September,  1884,  in  c* 

hibited.  sequence  of  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  paa 

Soith  instnUa. — The  Governor  is  SirW.  0.  by  the  House  of  Representatives.   The  new  m 

F.  Robinson.    A  new  ministry  was  formed  in  istry  is  composed  as  follows :  R.  Stout,  Prem 

June,  composed  of  the  following  members:  and  Attorney-General;  Sir  Julius  Yogel,  Co 

John  Colton,  Premier  and  Chief  Secretary;  nial    Treasurer  and  Postmaster-General; 

W.  B.  Rounsevell,  Treasurer ;  C.  C.  Kingston,  Richardson,  Minister  of  Public  Works ;  J.  B 

Attorney- General ;  J.  Coles,  Commissioner  of  lance.  Secretary  for  Crown  Lands  and  Nat 

Lands;  T.  Playford,  Commissioner  of  Public  Affairs;  J.  A.  Tole,  Minister  of  Justice ;  W. 

Works;  R.  C.  Baker,  Minister  of  Education.  Reynolds,  Minister  without  a  portfolio. 

Westm  iastnUia* — The  Governor  is  Sir  Fred-  The  new  Treasurer  proposes  a  conversion 

erick  N.  Broome.    This  Crown  colony  is  the  the  debt  at  reduced  interest.    The  revenue 

largest  in  extent,  but  the  least  progressive,  of  1884-^85  is  estimated  at  £3,830,000,  and 

the  Australasian  commonwealths.    The  soil  is  expenditure  at  £3,770,000.    Annual  increa 

too  poor  for  agriculture,  except  in  a  few  locali-  in  the  revenue  are  expected,  sufficient  to  i; 

ties,  and  the  rainfall  is  deficient.    Even  sheep-  mit  of  reductions  in  taxation,  which  the  o 

farming,  which  is  the  largest  industry,  is  but  ministry  have  inaugurated  by  lowering 

very   moderately  successful,   owing  to  these  property-tax  one  half, 

causes  and  to  the  presence  of  poisonous  herbs  The  Haorte. — After  vainly  appealing  for  y< 

in  the  pastures.    Notwithstanding  the  hotness  to  the  New  Zealand  Government  to  red] 
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tbeir  griefvices  and  obserre  tiieir  treatj  rights, 
th«  M^ri  DjitioQ  sent  a  deputation  of  chiefs  to 
EnglaDd  in  188S  for  the  porpoee  of  laying  their 
ease  before  the  eoprnne  GoTemment.  In  1884 
the  Maori  King,  Tawhao,  and  Major  Te  Wheoro, 
one  of  the  native  delegatea  in  the  New  Zealand 
Assemblj,  came  on  ue  same  mission.  They 
asked  to  haye  a  larger  native  representation  in 
their  own  goYemment,  petitioned  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  native  commission,  and  demanded 
that  the  lands  wrongfnUj  taken  from  their  re- 
serres  should  be  restored.  In  their  memorial 
they  set  forth  facts  regarding  the  violation  of 
the  treaty  of  Waitangi  in  relation  to  chief- 
tiiDship,  viDagea,  lands,  forests,  and  fisheries. 
Wars  bare  been  waged  against  them  for  the 
mtsre  purpose  of  wresting  away  portions  of 
tiieir  domains.  The  acts  of  1862,  1865,  1878, 
aod  1880  were  particularly  iniquitoos  measures 
of  confiscation.  Lord  Derby ^s  answer  disconr- 
a«ed  the  hope  of  imperial  intervention.  The 
Maoris  bnilt  a  hall  three  years  ago,  for  the  sep- 
arate Legislature  to  which  they  aspire.  The 
lUori  delegates  to  the  Colonial  Parliament  are 
ttid  to  be  remarkable  for  their  eloquence  and 
capability.  The  Maori  children  now  receive  an 
elementary  education.  The  people  are  mak- 
ing rapid  advances  in  civilization,  and  exhibit 
a  high  order  of  intellectual  capacity  as  a  race, 
bat  they  are  fast  dying  out,  having  already 
ihnmk  in  number  to  forty-four  thousand.  Te 
Whiti  and  the  other  imprisoned  insurgents  have 
heeo  set  at  large. 

AUSmU-BUHGAlT,  an  empire  constituted 
Boce  1867  as  a  dual  monarchy.  The  Ois- 
Inthan  Kingdom,  or  Austria,  and  the  Trans- 
kithan,  or  Hungary,  are  connected  by  a  com- 
mon army,  navy,  and  diplomacy,  and  in  the 
person  of  the  hereditary  sovereign.  Franz 
Josef  I.,  reigning  £mperor  of  Austria  and 
King  of  Hungary,  was  bom  Aug.  18,  1830, 
iod  ascended  the  throne  in  1848,  succeeding 
hit  uncle,  Ferdinand  I.,  who  abdicated.  The 
h^-<^)parent  is  the  Archduke  Rudolf,  bom 
Aug.  21,  1858. 

Cawneat.— The  common  affairs  of  the  two 
Bonarchies,  restricted  to  military  defense  and 
foreign  policy,  are  regulated  by  the  Delega- 
tiona,  consisting  of  120  members,  chosen  in 
cqoal  numbers  from  the  Austrian  and  Hunga- 
rian legislatures — ^20  from  the  upper  and  40 
from  the  lower  house  of  each.  The  common 
Minkters,  responsible  to  the  Delegations,  are 
B  follow :  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of 
tbe  Imperial  Household,  Count  6.  Kilnocky 
de  KdrOspatak,  called  to  the  head  of  the  ad- 
Biinistrafion,  Nov.  21,  1881 ;  Minister  of  War, 
CoQnt  Bylandt-Rheydt,  appointed  June  21, 
1S76;  Minister  of  Finance,  Baron  vonKdllay, 
ippointed  June  4,  1882. 

iffa  aii  PapalatfaB. — The  area  and  population 
of  the  provinces  of  Austria,  according  to  the 
CfflSM  of  Dec.  31,  1880,  and  of  Hungary,  ac 
cording  to  a  return  of  the  Statistical  Bureau, 
^Ui^bed  in  August,  1883,  are  given  in  the 
foUowiog  table : 


PB0VINCE& 


AvsniA : 

Lower  Austria 

Upper  AuAtria    

Saizbarg 

8tyri* 

Cuinthia 

Camiola 

Trieste  sod  District 
Oorts  aad  Oradisca. 

Istria 

Tyrol , 

y  orarlbov 

Bohemia 

Moraria , 

Silesia 

GaUda 

Bukovina 

Dalmatia 


Total 

Hinr«ABT: 

Hangary 

TransylTania 

Fiome  and  District  . 
Croatia  and  Slavonia 
Military  frontier.... 


CItH  population 

Active  army 

HonTeda  and  genadarmea 


Total. 


Anstzo-Hongarian  monarchy 


8q 


19,768 

7,15* 
39,854 

io,a»7 

10,083 

2,918 

4,1^53 
86.690 

8,60i 
51,943 
22,228 

5.147 
78,507 
10,451 
12,881 


299,984 

224.018 

53,731 

19 

28,277 

19,288 


822,285 


622,269 


2,880,621 
75y,6iO 
ie:i,570 

l,2ia,5d7 
848,7i{0 
4S  1,348 
144,S44 
211,0S4 
292,006 
80M76 
107,878 

5,560,819 

2,15a,407 
560,475 

5.958,907 
571,671 
476,101 


22,144,244 

11,644,574 

2,084.048 

20,981 

1,194,415 

698,084 


15,642,102 
78,147 
10,561 


15,725,810 


87,870,054 


The  native  population  of  Cisleithania  was 
divided,  in  respeot  to  language,  in  1880,  as 
follows :  German,  8,008,864 ;  Bohemian,  Mora- 
vian, and  Slavonian,  6,180,908 ;  Polish,  8,288,- 
634;  Ruthenian,  2,792,667;  Slovene,  1,140,804; 
Serbio  and  Croatian,  668,616 ;  Italian,  668,653; 
Roumanian,  190,799;  Magyar,  9,887;  total, 
21,794,231. 

The  population  was  divided,  as  to  religion,  as 
follows :  Roman  Catholics,  17,698,648 ;  Greek 
Catholics  and  Armenians,  2,636,177;  Oriental 
Greek  and  Armenians,  498,642 ;  Protestants, 
401,479;  Israelites,  1,005,894;  Old  Catholics, 
6,134;  other  creeds,  7,870. 

In  the  lands  subject  to  the  Hungarian  crown 
the  population  was  divided,  in  respect  to  lan- 
guage, as  follows :  Magyar,  6,206,872;  Rouma- 
nian, 2,325,838 ;  German,  1,882,371 ;  Slavonian, 
1,799,563;  Serbio  and  Croatian,  2,326,747; 
Ruthenian,  346,187;  Gypsy,  79,393;  Wendio, 
88,160;  Armeuian,  3,528;  other  indigenous 
languages,  83,668 ;  foreign  languages,  56,892 ; 
too  young  to  talk,  499,898 ;  total,  15,642,102. 

The  different  confessions  were  represented 
as  follow:  Roman  Catholic,  7,849,692;  Greek 
Catholic,  1,497,268 ;  Armenian  Catholic,  8,223 ; 
Greek  Oriental,  2,434,890 ;  Evangelical,  1,122,- 
849;  Calvinist,  3,081,803;  Unitarian,  55,792 ; 
other  Christian  sects,  4,645 ;  Israelites,  638,314 ; 
other  beliefs,  3,626. 

The  movement  of  population  in  Cisleithania 
in  1882  was  as  follows:  Marriages,  183,378; 
births,  897,473  ;  deaths,  710,902 ;  excess  of 
births,  186,571. 

llie  movement  of  population  in  Transleitha- 
nia  in  1881  is  reported  as  follows :  Marriages, 
137,025;  births,  604,262 ;  deaths,  492,727 ;  ex- 
cess of  births,  111,685. 
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The  population  of  the  city  of  Vienna  in  1880 
was  705,402,  and  that  of  the  thirtj-five  villages 
incladed  in  the  metropolitan  police  district, 
877,752,  making  with  the  garrison,  of  20,703 
troops,  a  total  population  of  1,103,857.  The 
population  of  the  other  cities  of  the  empire, 
containing  more  than  40,000  inhabitants,  was 
as  follows  : 

CITIES.  Popnlaten. 

Bada-Pesth 860,551 

Pra^e 162.828 

Trieste 144,844 

Lembexg 109,726 

GrSti 97,791 

Brunn 82,660 

Szegedln 73,675 

Cncow 66,095 

Commerce.— The  following  table  exhibits  the 
values  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  merchan- 
dise across  the  Austro-Hungarian  customs  fron- 
tier from  the  neighboring  countries,  from  the 
free  port  of  Trieste,  and  through  the  other 
ports  of  the  empire,  for  the  years  1880  and 
1881,  in  millions  of  guldens  and  tenths  of  mill- 
ions: 


CmCS.  Population. 

TheresieDBtadt 61 ,867 

Debrocztn 51,122 

Holdmezd-Y4s4rh61y  50,966 

Presburg 48,006 

Czernowitz 45,600 

Kecskem6t 44,887 

LiDz 41,687 


SOUBCS  AND  DKSTINA- 

Imports. 

EZPOBTS. 

TION. 

1880. 

1881. 

1880. 

1881. 

German  Empire 

Boumania 

872-8 
41*2 
24-4 
85*9 

10-6 
8*6 

115-6 

401-7 
40-5 
25-2 
84-7 

151 
8-8 

118-8 

408-7 
621 
48-5 
86- S 

11-9 
4-1 

148-4 

440-7 
59*3 

Italy 

46-2 

Bussia 

88-5 

Turkey,  Seryla,    and 
Monteneirro 

14*5 

Switzerland 

Other     conterminona 
cotintrles. ........... 

4-2 
162-7 

Total  by  land 

Commerce  by  sea. . 

487-9 
119-7 

520-5 
118  9 

6521 
114-8 

608-4 
114-0 

Total  commerce  . . . 

607-6 

684*4 

666-4 

717-4 

The  values  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the 
free  port  of  Trieste  in  1882  were,  in  thousands 
of  guldens,  as  follow : 


SOURCE  AND  DESTINA- 

Imposts. 

EzPOBTS. 

TION. 

1881. 

188S. 

1881. 

1889. 

European   and   North 

African  ports 

Brazil 

91,601 

6,868 

10,751 

85,759 

90.217 
6,488 

8,S£0 
47,162 

104,098 
1,208 
1,977 
4,699 

108,409 

877 

United  States 

1,878 

Other  American  ports. . 

9,970 

Total   foreif^   oom- 
morce 

144,474 
12.697 

152,662 
10,117 

112,062 
22,263 

121,129 

Aastrian  ports 

26.860 

Total  commerce  . . . 

157,171 

162,779 

184,880    147,489 

The  imports  and  exports  of  the  general  class- 
es of  merchandise  in  1880  and  1881  across  the 
customs  line  were  of  the  foDowing  values,  in 
millions  and  tenths  of  millions  of  guldens : 


CLASSES  OF  MER- 

Imports. 

Ezpobts. 

CHANDISE. 

1880. 

1881. 

1880. 

1881. 

Food,  etc. ... 

Raw  materials 

1891 

169-2 

191-2 

59-1 

176-8 

l«9-5 

207-8 

61-8 

284*5 

180-8 

215  8 

86-8 

805-4 
188-7 

Manufactured  articles. . 
Miseelianeons 

287-5 
40-8 

Total 

607-6 

634-4 

666-4 

717-4 

The  imports  of  precious  metals 
amounted  to  82,200,000  guldens,  th< 
to  22,500,000  guldens ;  the  imports  ii 
86,500,000  guldens,  the  exports  to  I 
guldens. 

The  imports  of  cereals  in  1881  we: 
value  of  69,900,000  guldens,  agdnst  8J 
in  1880;  the  exports  108,100,000,  aga 
900,000  guldens.  The  imports  of  tol 
clmed  from  27,700,000  to  20,700,000 
while  the  exports  increased  from  7,3' 
7,500,000  guldens.    The  exports  of  g 

?rincipall7  sugar,  increased  n'om  64, 1( 
2,400,000  guldens ;  those  of  live  anii 
animal  food  products  from  69,000,0( 
100,000  guldens.  The  exports  of  f< 
liquors  declined  from  26,100,000  to  1( 
guldens.  There  was  an  increase  in  th( 
and  a  decrease  in  the  exports  of  fuel,  : 
als,  and  textile  materims.  In  mani 
goods  there  was  an  increase  in  the  in 
finished  articles  of  use  and  luxury  a 
of  manufacturing  implements  and  ha 
factured  goods.  The  exports  of  line  n 
ures  likewise  showed  an  increase. 

The  exports  of  sugar  in  1888  were  1 
metric  quintals,  816,465  less  than  in  18 
cultivators  of  the  heet  in  Bohemia  a 
parts  of  the  Austrian  Empire  and  the  n 
urers  of  sugar  suffered  from  the  oris 
sugar-trade  as  severely  as  the  produce) 
country.  The  state  and  private  railr 
duced  their  tariffs  to  promote  the  ex 
without  avail.  Some  of  the  heaviest 
houses  in  Vienna  failed  in  1884. 

NavlgttlMk — The  numher  of  vessels 
at  the  port  of  Trieste  in  1882  was  6,9 
nage,  1,226,869 ;  the  number  cleared  w 
tonnage,  1,288,497.  The  number  of  vc 
tered  at  all  the  ports  of  the  empire  in  : 
47,796,  of  6,801,619  tons,  of  which  2' 
6,825,959  tons,  were  steamers;  the 
sailing  under  the  Austrian  flag  was  8 
6,478,240  tons.  The  tonnage  cleai 
6,299,120  tons;  the  steam  tonnage,  5, 
under  the  Austrian  flag,  6,476,449  toi 
merchant  navy  in  1888  comprised  48( 
vessels  engaged  in  foreign  commerce, 
816  tons;  85  coasting-vessels,  of  12,6' 
74  steamers  engaged  in  foreign  comn 
72,865  tons;  and  52  steamers  for  the  < 
trade,  of  7,250  tons,  besides  8,186 
smacks  and  other  small  craft. 

Railroads.— On  the  1st  of  January,  18^ 
were  11,911  kilometres  of  railroad  lin 
eration  in  Austria,  and  7,824  kilom 
Hungary.  Of  the  Austrian  lines  885 
tres  were  owned  and  managed  by  tb 
642  kilometres  were  owned  by  the  s 
managed  by  companies;  2,081  kilomet 
owned  by  private  companies,  but  max 
the  state;  and  8,908  kilometres  wer< 
and  managed  by  companies.  In  Hun 
state  owned  and  managed  its  own  lin 
kilometres  in  length,  and  administered 
lometres  of  private  lines,  the  reroainii 
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es  bdng  owned   and  eontrolled   by  by  the  QoYemment  and  given  into  the  otre  of 

ea.  private  individnals,  who  keep  them  in  good 

t^hSi — The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  condition  for  six  years  in  return  for  tlieir  use, 

in    1882  was  36,043  Idlometres,   of  except  daring  five  months  of  the  first  year  de-> 

le  state  owned  23,544  kilometres,  and  voted  to  menage^  and  the  periods  of  tactical 

companies  12,233.    The  total  length  exercise,  and  for  tall  possession  when  the  six 

I  was  93,993  kilometres.    The  number  years  are  over. 

Itches  in  1882  was  6,626,203.     The  Tke  NaTy.— The  Austrian  Government  has 

were    4,191,650    guldens;   expenses,  not  kept  pace  with  other  governments  in  naval 

3  guldens.    The  length  of  telegraph  development  since  the  days  when  Tegetthoff 

Hungary  in  1881  was  15,289  kilome-  covered  the  Austrian  navy  with  glory  at  Uel- 

igth  of  wires,  54,852  kilometres ;  total  goland  and  Lissa.    Baron  von  POckh,  who  suo- 

of   dispatches,    3,164,054 ;    receipts,  ceeded  Tegetthoff  in  the  command  of  the  navy 

6  guldens;  expenses,  1,903,695.  in  1871,  retired  on    account  of  sickness  in 

ft-4Mke« — The  number  of  letters,  postal-  November,  1883.  His  successor.  Rear- Admiral 

irculars,  etc.,  forwarded  by  the  Aus-  Stemeok,   one  of  Tegetthoff ^s  most  efficient 

«t-Office  in  1882  was  341,726,000,  of  subordinates,  was  appointed,  with  the  hope  of 

r,218,000  were  international ;  thenum-  infusing  new  life  into  the  neglected  and  slug- 

ewspapers,  75,978,900 ;  the  amount  of  gish  naval  service.    The  first  act  of  the  new 

ransferred  by  postal-orders,  4.941,800,-  commander  was  to  form  the  ironclads  into  a 

ens,  of  which  755,300,000  guldens  was  squadron,  and  put    them  through  elaborate 

>m  foreign  countries.    The  receipts  of  manoeuvres  to  exercise  the  officers  in  the  prin- 

aian  Post-Office  were  18,1042840  gnl-  cipal  design  of  the  present  naval  armament, 

rpenses,  15,113,770  guldens.  The  num-  which  is  to  keep  the  Adriatic  clear  in  case  of 

tters,  etc.,  forwarded  in  the  Hungarian  war.    The  ironclads  were  then  placed  out  of 

ice  was  105,415,000,  of  which  7,019,-  commission,  and  four  corvettes  sent  out  on 

e  foreign ;  the  number  of  newspapers,  cruises  to  distant  parts  of  the  world  for  the 

00;  the  amount  of  money  forwarded,  technical  improvement  of   the    officers   and 

0,000  guldens;  the  receipts,  6,811,056  crews,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  commercial  ad- 

;  the  expenditures,  5,419,610  guldens,  vantage  of  showing  the  Austrian  flag  on  distant 

mj* — The  peace  establishment  of  the  coasts  where  there  are  consular  agents,  or  any 

Bungarian  army  numbers  18,676  offi-  Austro-Hungarian  trading  interests.  The  iron- 

1  271,833  men.    The  war  strength  is  clad  fleet  consists  of  8  casemated  vessels  and  8 

officers  and  1,026,130  men,  with  204,-  frigates.     The  unarmored  steamers  are  2  f^ig- 

sea,  and  1,625  pieces  of  artillery.    The  ates,  3  close-decked  corvettes,  5  open-decked 

ig  laws  are  framed  to  yield  a  normal  corvettes,  4  torpedo-boats,  7  gunboats,  and  10 

i  of  800,000  men  in  the  fleld  army,  transports,  yachts,  etc.    On  the  Danube  there 

in  the  Austrian  Landwehr,  besides  20,-  are  two  monitors.    The  number  of  officers  In 

emen  iumbhed  by  Tyrol  and  Yorarl-  time  of  peace  is  588,  and  of  men  6,890. 

kd  205,000  in  the  Hungarian  Honved.  Iliiiiice. — The  closed  accounts  of  1880  make 

nal  war  effective  of  the  field  army  is  the  ordinary    expenditures  102,089,579    gul- 

<^cers  and  men ;  of  the  Oisleithan  dens  (the  value  of  the  Austrian  gulden  or  florin 

hTj  121,542;  of  the  Honved,  130,262.  is45'3  cents),  and  the  extraordinary  expendi- 

r  service  is  universal  and  obligatory;  tures  18,670,415  guldens,  including  8,126,618 

aars  in  the  standing  army,  seven  in  the  guldens  of  military  expenses  in  the  occupied 

and  two  in  the  Landwehr.  The  excess  provinces;  total  expenditures,  115,759.994  gul- 

Dts  over  the  required  annual  contingent  dens.    The  total  receipts  were  of  tfie  same 

ed  to  the  Landwehr,  except  a  number,  amount,  made  up  of  net  receipts  from  cus- 

0  ten  percent  of  the  annual  recruit^  toms,  4,908,319  guldens;  payment  from  the 
e  atunAed  to  the  field  army  as  a  re-  Hungarian  treasury,  2,217,033  guldens ;  auotaa 
» supply  losses  in  the  ranks.  The  Hon-  of  the  two  monarchies,  108,684,642  guldens. 
bich  can  only  be  employed  outside  of  (The  common  expenses,  beyond  the  receipts 
ds  of  the  Hungarian  crown  with  the  from  customs  and  other  sources,  are  assessed 
ion  of  Parliament,  is  more  thoroughly  on  the  two  monarchies  in  the  proportion  of  70 
ed  and  trained  than  the  Landwehr  of  per  cent  on  Austria  and  30  per  cent,  on  Hun- 
ber  eoontry,  and  takes  part  in  the  gary.)  The  budget  for  1883  fixes  the  ordinary 
L  manaravres  with  the  r^nlar  troops,  expenditures  at  109,015,472  guldens,  of  which 
ralry  poeseees  in  time  of  peace  its  full  4,210,100  guldens  are  for  the  diplomatic  ser- 
■MBtofborws.  The  Austrian  Landwehr  vice,  94,905,161  for  the  army,  7,815,760  for 
f  is  kept  up  to  the  same  degree  of  effi-  the  marine,  1,958,786  for  financial  administra- 

bot  the  earalry  has  existed  hitherto  tion  and  military  pensions,  and  125,665  for  the 

1  paper.  In  October,  1883,  new  regula-  audit  bureau ;  the  extraordinory  expenditures 
wt  into  effect  for  the  organization  of  a  at  8,815,296  guldens;  total  expenditures,  117,- 

and  equipped  Landwehr  cavalry,  con-  830,768.    The  receipts  from  various  branches 

of  three  dracooB  and  three  Uhlan  regi-  of  the  administration  are  reckoned  at  3,248,- 

to  beciB  Willi.    The  horses  are  bought  780  guldens,  from  customs  14,670,225  guldens, 
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and  the  payment  from  the  Hangarian  treas-  jouthfQl  states  of  Roomania  and  Bulgar 
urj,  1,998,235  guldens,  leaving  99,911,768  gul-  npon  the  personal  predilections  of  their 
dens  to  be  assessed  on  the  two  monarchies.  have  no  lading  basis.  If  Austria-Hnngi 
Fwdgi  IflkLre. — The  reconciliation  of  Aqs-  ceeds  the  provisions  of  the  Berlin  Tre: 
tria  and  Rassia  is  Prince  Bismarck^s  last  and  incorporating  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
greatest  achievement  in  the  interest  of  £u-  will  naturally  seek  compensation  in  the  c 
ropean  peace.  The  war-cloud  that  overcast  where  her  greatest  interests  lie.  A  ce^ 
Europe  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  Austro-  of  the  intri^es  and  rivalries  of  tb 
German  alliance  parted  with  the  failure  of  powers  in  all  the  petty  states  of  the  I 
Russia  and  France  to  join  in  a  counter-alliance.  Peninsula  would  conduce  to  healthier  {► 
But  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  Russia  contin-  conditions  in  those  principalities.  Th^ 
ually  stirred  the  elements  of  disturbance,  and  ing  of  the  Emperors  in  September  da 
by  secret  machinationH  and  half-disguised  signify  the  admission  of  Russia  to  the  ^ 
manifestations  of  dissatisfaction  and  jealousy  German  military  alliance,  but,  according 
endeavored  to  thwart  the  political  and  com-  explanation  of  Tisza  in  the  Hungarian 
mercial  progress  of  Austria  and  the  German  ment,  assurance  of  peaceful  relations 
people  in  southeastern  Europe  long  after  her  to  those  between  Italy  and  the  allied  en 
own  internal  dangers  and  the  strength  of  the  Hm  Ocnpled  PtovIiims. — The  Turkisla 
Central  European  League  afforded  a  double  inces,  placed  under  Austro-Hungarian 
preventive  against  the  predicted  struggle  be-  istration  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  have 
tween  the  Slav  and  the  Teuton.  The  open  area  of  61,065  square  kilometres.  The  | 
encouragement  of  the  Herzegovinian  insur-  tion  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  ace 
gents  in  the  Russian  press  showed  the  danger  to  a  census  taken  in  1879,  is  1,158,44C 
of  the  situation.  The  bond  of  sympathy  be-  prising  496,761  Greek  Catholics,  448,6 
tween  the  Slav  races  and  the  position  of  the  hammedans,  209,391  Roman  Catholics^ 
Czar  as  the  traditional  protector  of  the  Balkan  Israelites,  249  of  other  creeds.  The  pop 
peoples  creates  for  both  powers  a  situation  of  of  the  Sandjak  of  Novi- Bazar  is  168,000 
perplexity  and  embarrassment.  The  fixing  of  Among  the  conditions  of  the  friendly- 
boundaries  to  their  several  spheres  of  interests,  standing  between  Austria  and  Russia^ 
so  as  to  obviate  jealousy  and  misunderstanding,  was  seaJed  by  the  meeting  of  the  thrc 
is  the  only  mode  of  meeting  in  a  pacific  spirit  perors  at  Skiernievice,  is  supposed  to  ha^ 
the  difficulties  that  must  arise.  The  circum-  the  withdrawal  of  Russian  objections 
stances  of  the  Herzegovinian  insurrection,  and,  complete  annexation  of  the  occupied 
still  later,  the  favor  shown  by  the  Czar  to  the  inces,  in  return  for  which  Austria  will 
Prince  of  Montenegro,  and  the  marriage  of  no  hindrance  in  the  way  of  the  union  oi 
the  daughter  of  the  latter  to  the  Servian  pre-  garia  and  Eastern  Roumelia.  The  In 
tender,  showed  the  will  and  the  power  of  Rus-  Government  is  probably  in  no  haste  to  pr 
sia  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  path  of  Austria,  to  the  incorporation  of  Bosnia  and  Hei 
A  change  in  the  attitude  of  Russia  was  observ-  vina,  not  only  because  of  the  difficulty 
able  in  the  autumn  of  1883,  when  the  Russian  which  of  the  two  monarchies  they  sbou 
troops  were  ordered  back  from  the  German  attached,  or  whether  they  should  be  adi 
frontier.  In  January  M.  de  Giers  visited  tered  as  an  imperial  province,  but  for  fc 
Vienna,  aft«r  conferring  with  Bismarck  at  provoking  the  ill-will  of  the  Mohammedai 
VArzin,  a  fact  which  proved  the  sincerity  of  hindering  the  extension  of  Austrian  infl 
ttie  rapprochement  When  the  three  Emperors  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  by  the  refonnf 
met  at  Skiernievice  in  the  autumn  (see  Geb-  must  be  carried  out  in  order  to  insui 
many),  it  was  seen  that  a  degree  of  concord  has  well-being  and  contentment  of  the  n 
been  reached,  which  clarifies  the  atmosphere  Under  the  convention  of  April,  1879,  the 
in  southeastern  Europe,  and  dispels  the  dan-  tro-Hungarian  Government  undertook  n 
gers  of  the  Eastern  question  in  that  quarter,  to  administer  the  laws  as  they  stood. 
The  basis  of  the  Austro-Russian  understanding  evils  that  drove  the  Christian  peasant! 
is  not  known.  If  Russia  has  secured  the  ac-  peatedly  to  rebellion  and  provoked  the 
quiescence  of  the  German  powers  in  the  union  ference  of  Europe  remain  the  same.  Tl 
of  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Roumelia,  she  has  of  the  rayah  is  in  fact  harder  than  und* 
saved  her  honor  in  gaining  the  dearest  point  of  pashas.  The  rents  and  tithes  are  col 
the  San  Stefano  Treaty,  and  can  extend  her  more  rigorously  and  punctually  by  the  Au 
commercial  enterprise  and  political  influence  officials,  and  to  these  burdens  are  add< 
in  the  direction  of  Constantinople,  while  leav-  tobacco  monopoly  and  indirect  taxes  an 
ing  Austria  scope  to  win  the  Serbs  and  Alba-  obligatory  military  service,  the  introduct 
nians,  and  continue  lier  slow  advance  toward  which  led  to  the  Herzegovinifln  insurrect 
the^gean.  The  question  of  the  division  of  The  cause  of  Bosnian  tmubles  has  a 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  belongs  to  the  remote  been  agrarian.  When  the  Osmanlis  first 
future.  Thus  far  Russia  has  only  succeeded  quered  the  country,  the  land  was  divide 
in  vexing  Austria  in  the  western  Balkans,  three  parts,  one  of  which  was  retained  1 
while  on  the  other  side  Austro-German  com-  Sultan ;  one  held  as  Vahuf^  or  ecolesii 
binations,  depending  on  the  jealousies  of  the  property,  the  revenues  of  which  are  t 
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for  the  eervioe  of  the  mosques ;  the  people  for  the  hatduhs^  or  highway  robbers, 
9  ^j>f>ortioned,  on  a  kind  of  feadal  ten-  are  symptoms  of  the  impoyerishment  of  the 
lan^     the  9pakU^  or  Turkish  cavalry,  peasantry  and  their  alienation  from  the  anthori- 
( ^v^  A£i  at  first  one  ninth  of  the  products ;  ties.    Besides  the  perennial  agrarian  question 
|.    &b^  janizaries,  or  foot-soldiery,  ao-  and  the  pressure  of  the  taxes,  the  Bosnians 
j^ia  t^  in  the  land,  the  hmeUy  or  peas-  suspect  the  Austrians  of  a  design  to  suppress 
(.^  ^x*^ually  reduced  to  wretched  serf-  their  nationality,  the  evidence  of  which  they 
\^^    x-«nt  was  increased  to  one  third,  see  in  the  recruiting  law  and  the  propaganda 
\y   c>Kae  half,  the  product  of  the  land,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.    Among  their 
Id    p-^Misant  nad  to  deliver  at  his  land-  complaints  is  that  of  the  lack  of  schools  in 
^trse.       After  the  great  insurrection  of  which  their  own  language  is  used.    The  land 
,  IfikCkd  laws  were  modified,  through  the  question,  however,  transcends  all  other  causes 
^ocB.  of  the  powers.    Rent  was  fixed  at  of  disaffection.    They  expected  under  Ohris- 
^  of    cUl  products,  except  the  hay-crop,  tian  rule  to  be  free  forever  from  their  Moham- 
^  trki.^    landlord  received  one  half.    If  medan  oppressors,  and  to  become  the  owners 
^  stx>ok,  and  tools  were  furnished  by  of  their  lands.    Austria  has  disappointed  them, 
T\ox*^  lie  was  paid  even  shares  with  the  and  seems  to  have  assumed  the  government 
Tt&is  system  is  still  in  force.     When  only  with  the  intention  of  handing  them  over 
^  \Tx  practice  it  was  evaded  by  regula-  again  to  Turkey,  with  their  fetters  more  firm- 
^|ot^\d^ng  the  hmet  to  gather  his  crops  ly  fastened  than  before  they  first  attracted  the 
Ytib^^T^^^  been  viewed  by  the  ^,  or  land-  intercession  of  Europe.    Hence  the  agitation 
^  ^^9S^  though,  as  frequently  happened,  ow-  in  favor  of  union  with  Servia.    Their  Servian 
r^to  ^^  •'bsence  or  carelessness  of  the  land-  brothers,   they  think,  would  drive  out   the 
^At^ti^T  rotted  on  the  ground;  requiring  him  heg»^  and  restore  to  them  the  heritage  of  the 
Q  ^ft5  ^  ^Tetina^  or  third,  as  assessed  on  the  land.    A  reform  of  taxation  would  afford  a 
^^uadVng  crop  at  the  inspection,  though   it  partial  relief;  but  the  Austrian  Government  is 
^bt  be  partly  or  wholly  destroyed  before  it  precluded  from    any   effectual  reaciljustment, 
Qooid  bd  garnered ;  and  making  the  rents  pay-  since   the   only   property-owning   class,  the 
^eingoldftboughfor  lack  of  communications  Turkish  landlords,  is  exempt  from  taxation. 
U  was  often  impossible  to  market  the  grain.  When  the  provinces  are  definitively  annexed 
The  new  land  law  provided  that  Christians  there  will  be  an  irresistible  demand  for  a  radi- 
oould  acaoire  property  in  land,  and  that  ten-  cal  solution  of  the  land  question.    Tbe  most 
ante  ooold  not  be  evicted  except  for  cause  and  likely  plan  is  the  creation  of  a  peasant  pro- 
bj  magisterial  decree.    The  enforcement  ot  prietary  by  the  expropriation  of  the  landlords 
tbe  nev  laws  by  Omer  Pasha  resulted  in  a  and  the  vaht{f  by  means  of  a  credit  operation 
eogoinary  outburst  of  fanaticism  and  an  exo-  and  the   repayment  of  the   purchase-money 
das  of  Christians  into  Croatia  and  Slavonia.  through  a  long  series  of  years  by  the  peasants, 
This  Jed  to  the  first  interposition  of  Austria,  a  method  that  has  been  carried  out  in  many 
sad  a  new  edict  of  the  Porte  in  1859,  for  the  states  without  fiscal  loss, 
protection  of  the  tenantry.    By  1875  the  con-  Aistrla. — Austria  proper,  or  Oisleithania,  has 
§d  bad  again  reached  a  pitch  where  the  Porte  been  governed,  since  the  recognition  of  Hun- 
vas  powerless  to  enforce  the  laws.    When  the  garian  independence,  by  a  twofold  Legislature, 
Anstro-Hnngarian  Government   assumed  tbe  a  central  body,  called  the  Reichsratb,  and  local 
idministration  it  promised  to  have  the  existing  assemblies,  or  Provincial  Diets,  for  the  indi- 
laws  judicially  tested  and  impartially  executed,  vidual  provinces.    Tbe  Reichsratb  consists  of 
Tbe  dedaons  that  have  been  pronounced  re-  an  upper  house,  or  House  of  Lords,  and  a  lower 
garding  the  landlord's  share  in  the  crops,  the  house,  or  House  of  Deputies.    The  House  of 
iBodeof  its  appraisement,  and  the  conditions  of  Lords  is  composed  of  the  princes  of  the  blood 
pSTment,  betray  a  bias  in  favor  of  the  landlord  royal,  14  in  number  in  1882;  the  territorial 
Either  than  in  the  interest  of  the  royoA.    The  nobility,  numbering  53 ;  the  archbishops  (10), 
AsstriaQ  officials,  mostly  young  and  inexperi-  and  bishops  of  princely  rank  (7);  and  life- 
need  men,  associate  with  the  wealthy  Mussul-  members  appointed  by  the  Emperor  for  distin- 
■an  Und-owners,  but  have  no  unofficial  inter-  guished  merit  and  ability,  in  number  105.   The 
worse  with  the  peasantry.    The  bureaucratic  Abgeordnetenhaus,  or  House  of  Deputies,  con- 
bnnalism  of  the  authorities  bears  harder  on  sists,  under  the  electoral  law  of  1878,  of  858 
ibe  people  than  the  easy-going  Turkish  regime,  members  elected  by  four  different  constituen- 
ioder  which,  in  bad  seasons,  they  could  by  cies:  1,  the  people  of  the  rural  districts;  2, 
Mbes  and  petitions  escape  part  of  their  taxes  tbe  people  of  the  towns ;  8,  the  chambers  of 
lad  rents,  or  have  the  payment   deferred,  commerce  in  the  large  towns;  4,  the  liu'ge 
Rte  chasm  between  the  Government  and  the  landed  proprietors. 

>copIe  ia  widening.    The  economic  condition  The  Minet — ^The  President  of  the  Council  of 

if  the  country  has  visibly  deteriorated,  in  spite  Ministers  is  Count  Eduard  Taafe,  Minister  of 

/improved  means  of  communication,  the  cul-  the  Interior,  appointed  Aug.  12,  1879.    The 

ivation  of  new  lands,  the  colonization  of  G^r-  minister  of  National  Defense  is  Major-Gen. 

lan  Uborers,  and  other  local  remedies.    The  Count  Z.  von  Welsersheimb,  appointed  June 

lerease  of  brigandage,  and  the  sympathy  of  26,  1880.    F.  Ziemialkoffsky,  appointed  at  the 
vot.  XXIV.— 5    A 
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formation  of  the  ministry,  holds  no  portfolio,  dens;  Ministry  of  Worship  and  Instmctic 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  is  Count  Falken-  011,395  guldens,  of  which  4,193,470  s 

hayn,  one  of  the  original  ministers.     Count  S.  worship,  10,630,595  for  public  instructio 

Conrad  von  Eybesfeld,  appointed  Jan.  17, 1880,  1,187,330  for  general  expenses ;  Ministry 

directs  the  department  of  Public  Worship  and  Interior,  15,691,500  guldens,  of  which  6,0 

Instruction.    Dr.  J.  Dunajeffsky,  Minister  of  are  for  public  works,  8,588,000  for  polic 

Finance,  entered  the  Cabinet  June  26,  1880.  5,521,000  for  civil  administration ;  Minii 

The  Minister  of  Commerce  and  National  Econ-  Agriculture  for  domains,  mines,  the  roya 

omy  is  Baron  F.  Pino  von  Friedenthal,  and  of  etc.,  10,688,902  guldens;  Ministry  of  Ni 

Justice  A.  Prazak,  both  appointed  Jan.  4, 1881.  Defense,  8,530,300  guldens,  of  which  3,6 

Fliitiice*  —  The  product  of  taxes  increased  are  for  the  Landwehr  and  4,519,300  t 

from  302,851,000  guldens  in  1876  to  347,034,-  gendarmerie    and    military    police;     in 

000  in  1881,  the  increase  in  the  direct  taxes  household,  4,650,000  guldens;  civil  pei 

being  from  90,942,000  to  93,608,000  guldens,  15,143,900;  public  debt,  117,013,281. 
and  in  the  indirect  taxes  from  211,909,000  to        The  public  debt  of  the  Austrian  E 

253,426,000  guldens.  contracted  before  1868,  is  treated  as  th< 

The  budget  estimate  of  receipts  in  1881  was  mon  debt  of  the  two  monarchies.    The 

409,645,994  guldens;  the  actual  receipts  441,-  interest  and  sinking-fund  charges  are  <] 

939,940  guldens;  the  estimated  expenditures,  between  the  two  governments,  Austria 

463,112,804  guldens;  the  actual  expenditures,  ing  70  per   cent,  and  Hungary  30  pei 

477,785,771   guldens.     The  budget  for  1888  There  is  also  a   small  common  floating 

makes  the  total  gross  receipts  463,765,371  gul-  consisting    of   60,500,000    guldens    in 

dens,  and  the  total  net  receipts  333,072,525.  assignats.    The  charges  on  the  commo 

The  revenue  from  direct  imposts  is  estimated  in  1883  amounted  to  127,600,392  guldt 

at  92,905,000  guldens,  of  which  the  land-tax  which  the  Austrian  share  is  97,283,62 

furnishes    33,000,000   guldens,   the  house-tax  Hungarian  30,816,766    guldens.     The 

26,505,000 ;  industrial  imposts,  9,500,000 ;  the  debt,  including  the  common  debt,  the  pro 

income-tax,  23,000,000,  and  arrears,  etc.,  900,-  debts  assumed  by  the  monarchy,  the  pa| 

000.    The  customs  revenue  is  placed  at  42,-  signats,  351,493,000  guldens  in  currency 

764,196  guldens,  and  the  cost  of  collection  at  the  floating  obligations  of  the  treasur 

27,893,840  guldens.    The  excise  duties  are  ex-  amounted  on  Jan.  1,  1883,  to  8,227,6 

pected  to  yield  85,358,600  guldens,  of  which  guldens,  against  8,212,230,337  in  1882. 

22,200,000   guldens   are    derived  from   beer,  are  besides  154,830,942  guldens  of  obli^ 

7,500,000  from  spirits,  4,113,000  from  wine,  assumed  for  the  com  mutation  of  peasants^ 

4,980,000  from  the  cattle-tax,  and  37,209,000  making  a  total  of  8,382,504,264  guldei 

from  sugar;  the  cost  of  collection  is  estimated  quiring  an  expenditure  in  1883  of  121,1 

at  12,482,940  guldens.    The  yield  of  the  salt  guldens,  not  including  the  share  of  Hi 

monopoly  is  estimated  at  19,682,000  guldens,  in  the  service  of  the  common  debt, 
cost  of  collection  3,017,000  guldens;  tobacco        Political  SltutleB. — The  opportunist  po 

monopoly  67,800,000  guldens,  cost  of  collection  the  compromise  Taafe  ministry  commt 

24,061,300 guldens;  stamps,  16,730,000 guldens  fluctuating  but  usually  large  majority 

net;  legal  dues,  32,177,000  guldens;  the  lot-  Keichsrath  by  fresh  steps  each  year  in  1 

tery  20,228,000  guldens,  cost  of  collection  12,-  rection  of  federalism.    This  mode  of  *'c 

459,000   guldens;   postal  receipts   20,140,000  ation  **  satisfies  all  elements  save  the  one 

guldens,  expense  of  administration  16,249,480  nipotent  but  now  bitter  and  desperate  G 

guldens ;  telegraph  receipts  4,500,000  guldens,  party,  which  forms  a  large  and  hithertc 

expenses  8,577,970  guldens ;  railroad  receipts  pact  minority,  still  holding  about  two  fil 

17,750,710  guldens,   expenses  19,398,853  gul-  the  seats  in  the  House  of  Deputies,  yet  is  h< 

dens;  receipts  from  domains  and  forests  8,992,-  in  its  isolation,  and  is  inclined  to  give  i 

000  guldens,  expenses  8,152,000  guldens;  re-  fierce  contest  against  the  new  tendencies 

ceipt«  from  mines  6,148,711  guldens,  expenses  it  has  been  denied  the  moral  support 

5,808,100  guldens.    The  ordinary  expenditures  pected  from  Germany,  and  since  its  pt 

are  estimated  at  482,772,959  guldens ;  the  ex-  constituency  is  falling  away.     The  con 

traordinary  expenditures   at  59,186,877   gul-  tion  that  forms  the  msyority,  and  rather  • 

dens;    total,  491,959,886  guldens,  showing  a  than  follows  Count  Taafe,  is  composed  < 

deficit  of  28,194,465  guldens.     Of  the  extraor-  Czechish  and  Polish  groups,  which  are 

dinary  expenditures   82,350,118   guldens  fall  gling  for  autonomy  and  the  preservati 

within  the  year,  and  26,836,759  guldens  cover  their  respective  nationalities  and  langi 

the  following  year,  ending  March  81, 1885.    Of  and  of  the  Clerico-Conservative  Hohe 

the  ordinary  expenditures  the  principal  heads  and  Liechtenstein  Clubs.    The  small  Coi 

are  as  follow :  Ministry  of  Finance,  including  Club,  of  Istrians  and  Italians,  votes  on 

oostsof  collection, 97,846,875  guldens;  matric-  questions   with  the  Government  and 

nlar  share  in  the  common  expenses,  86,185,189  times  with  the  minority.    The  regular  o] 

guldens ;  Ministry  of  Commerce  for  railroads,  tion  consists  of  the  German,  Centralist 

posts,  tdegraphs,  post-service,  etc.,  89,802,908  Constitutional  party,  which  controlled  th< 

guldens;  Ministry  of  Justice,  19,759,400  gul-  emment  after  the  war  of  1866,  and  exe 
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gnat  inflaence  down  to  1879.    It  fell  through 
Its  efforts  to  impose  the  programme  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  Germany  upon  Austria,  to 
liberalize  the  social  and  religious  institqtions 
of  tbe  country,  and  Germanize  the  Czechs  and 
other  nationalities.  The  combination  of  Czechs, 
Feadalists,  and  Clericals,  who  reversed  this  pol- 
ler, have  already  accomplished  more  in  the  di- 
rection of  decentralization  than  the  Constitu- 
tional party  did  toward  imposing  the  German 
Isogaage  and  ideas  on  the  Slay  peoples  by  ex- 
tending the  sphere  of  central  authority.    Count 
Taafe,  as  well  as  independent  politicians,  has 
fitbio  a  year  or  two  labored  to  form  a  middle 
I  party  that  would  attract  the  German  elements 
[that  can  reconcile  themselves  to  accomplished 
fKta,  and  would  enable  the  Government  to  re- 
[ist  fnrther  tendencies  to  disintegration. 

The  War  cf  Luguges. — The  language  question 
[id Bohemia  became  a  more  serious  matter  when 
lit  extended  from  the  arena  of  parliamentary 
dbeossion  into  the  field  of  social  life.  The  suc- 
[ee«  of  the  Czechs  in  restoring  their  national 
Itoague  as  tbe  language  of  the  courts,  of  official 
[intdrcourse,  and  of  instruction,  did  not  settle 
1^  question  for  those  parts  of  Bohemia  where 
pere  is  a  preponderant  or  considerable  Ger- 
liBazi  dement.  The  German  party  responded 
fvitb  a  proposition  to  separate  from  the  king- 
dom the  German  districts.  There  followed  a 
laodai  persecution  of  the  Czechs  in  those  dis- 
[tricts  more  grievous  than  the  Germans  had 
Lioffi^ed  in  the  Czechish  districts  during  the 
lairlier  stages  of  the  conflict.  In  the  Reichs- 
[nth  the  Constitutionalists  offered  a  challenge, 
|l>j  presenting  Count  Wurmbrand's  resolution 
ling  German  to  be  the  state  language  of 
[Cisleithania,  which  the  House  of  Deputies  re- 
by  1^  votes  to  155,  after  a  declaration 
the  ministry  that  a  statute  was  unnecessary, 
the  position  of  German  as  the  actual  lan- 
of  the  state  was  not  assailed.  A  pro- 
to  refer  the  language  question  in  Bohemia 
[to  a  committee  composed  of  members  of  all  the 
Igroaps,  which  should  codify  and  harmonize  the 
Iffdinances  in  force  in  the  various  districts,  was 
pnaehed  by  the  Left  and  withdrawn  when  the 
CiecM^  party  showed  a  willingness  to  accept 
thii  pUn.  The  Liberals  threatened  to  abstain 
mm.  l^;islative  work,  bat  changed  their  mind 
|q  order  to  follow  the  National  Liberals  of 
l^enany  in  the  new  path  of  social  legislation, 
[•fering  the  normal  work-day  bill  in  earnest 
•f  their  conversion  to  socialistic  principles. 
1^  lan^mage  conflict  was  transferred  to  the 
[Bohemian  Diet,  where  the  German  Liberals 
l^o^t  a  losing  battle  with  interpellations  and 
frititless  motions. 

.  kIm  tf  the  €iiistltitimi  fai  TIeaiuu — Aus- 
l^naand  Hun^^ry  were  until  recently  free  from 
fcctalistic  agitation.  For  three  or  four  years 
Ipst  refage<»  from  Germany  and  agents  from 
loritzerkad  have  spread  among  the  industrial 
il<)paIat1on  the  Anarchist  doctrines  in  a  dan- 
I  fsroas  and  revolutionary  form.  Still,  the  Gov- 
tnunents  of  the  two  monarchies  felt  no  inclina- 


tion to  copy  the  anti-Socialist  enactments  of 
Germany.  The  invitation  from  Germany  and 
Russia  to  join  in  a  treaty  for  the  extradition  of 
Socialists  and  revolutionists  was  rejected.  In 
1883  a  murder  for  the  sake  of  robbery  was  com- 
mitted by  persons  who  were  evidently  con- 
nected with  Anarchist  associations.  The  po- 
lice began  to  subject  the  Socialists  to  an  exas- 
perating surveillance,  and  to  treat  them  as  a 
qiuui-crimmaX  class.  Collisions  occurred,  and 
finally  a  policeman,  Hlubeck,  was  murdered. 
On  New-Year's-eve  a  Jesuit  preacher  in  the 
Vienna  suburb  of  Favoriten,  who  had  oflTended 
the  Socialists  by  defending  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty, was  stoned  from  the  chancel  and  the  con- 
gregation dispersed  in  a  panic.  On  the  10th 
of  January  a  money-changer,  named  Eisert, 
was  robbed  and  murdered  in  the  suburban 
Marienhilf-Strasse  by  a  band  of  Socialist  des- 
peradoes. A  number  of  revolting  crimes,  nota- 
bly the  murder  of  Count  Mtglath,  chief  judge 
in  Hungary,  and  tbe  series  of  murders  commit- 
ted by  Hugo  Schenk,  who  enticed  away  several 
women  on  promise  of  marriage  and  killed  them 
for  tbe  sake  of  their  money  and  valuables, 
alarmed  people  at  this  time  with  the  idea  of  an 
epidemic  of  crime.  On  the  26th  of  January, 
in  the  suburb  of  Floridsdorf,  the  detective 
BlOoh,  who  had  been  active  in  tracking  out 
the  murderers  of  Hlubeck,  was  assassinated. 
After  this  deed  the  Government  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  against  a  state  of  terrorism, 
though  still  averse  to  special  anti-Socialist 
legislation.  Count  Taafe  therefore  took  advan- 
tage of  an  act,  passed  May  5,  1869,  to  meet  a 
state  of  insurrection.  This  law  empowers  the 
Government  to  suspend  constitutional  rights 
in  particular  localities.  On  Jan.  30  a  decree 
of  the  ministry  was  issued  suspending  civil 
rights  in  Vienna,  Kornenburg,  and  Wiener- 
Neustadt,  the  judicial  districts  of  the  me- 
tropolis. The  rights  suspended  are  the  in- 
violability of  the  post,  the  guarantee  against 
domiciliary  visits  without  warrant,  the  liberty 
of  association,  the  right  of  assembly,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  Another  decree,  based 
on  the  law  of  lif  ay  23,  1873,  suspends  trial  by 
jury,  enacting  that  certain  crimes  shall  be 
tried  by  a  bench  of  six  judges.  Both  decrees 
remain  in  force  till  Dec.  31,  1884.  Count 
Taafe  had  difficulty  in  finding  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Deputies  to  confirm  these  decrees. 
The  Constitutional  party  denounced  them  as  a 
reactionary  stroke  aimed  against  the  freedom 
of  political  and  religioas  opinions,  while  among 
the  young  Czechs  and  other  liberal  sections  of 
the  majority  there  was  a  reluctance  to  consent 
to  the  exercise  of  dictatorial  powers  and  the 
employment  of  repressive  measures. 

inarehist  TrUbu — The  murderer  of  BlOch,  the 
detective,  was  arrested  while  escaping,  and  was 
tried  in  June.  He  proved  to  be  a  shoemaker, 
named  Stellmacher,  a  young  man  of  remarka- 
ble intelligence  and  resolution,  who  was  deeply 
versed  in  socialistic  theories,  and  had  been  ac- 
tive in  their  propagation.    Facts  were  revealed 
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ebowing  an  organization,  with  bead-quarters  bination  between  Hongarian  cattle •growen 
in  Switzerland,  and  ramifications  tbroaghout  and  Vienna  commission  raercbants.    The  deal- 
Austria-Hungary,  for  the  spread  of  Anarchist  era  refused  to  use  the  market,  subject  to  each 
literature.    By  the  confession  of  SteUmaoher,  a  control,  and  transferred  the  wholesale  boa- 
the  murder  of  the  detective  was  conspired  by  ness  to  Presburg.    In  the  beginning  of  April, 
a  group  of  Socialists,  who  appointed  him  to  1884,  the  Government  issued  an   order  re- 
perform  the  act.    On  the  evidence,  though  stricting   the    direct    importation   of   beeves 
meager  and  conflicting,  of  members  of  Eisert^s  from  Presburg,  by  imposing  ^oarautine  and 
household,  he  was  convicted  of  the  murder  of  sanitary  inspection  at  the  frontier.     The  order 
the  banker,   after  confessing  that  he  killed  raised  a  storm  of  indignation  in   Hungary, 
£15ch,  and  was  executed,  Aug.  8.    Kammer-  where  it  was  declared  to  be  conceived  in  the 
er,  the  murderer  of  Hlubeck,  and  one  of  the  interest  of  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  stock- 
murderers  of  Eisert,  was  tried  and  condemned,  raisers.     Minister-President  Tisza  threatened 
Several  of  the  accomplices  in  the  Eisert  rob-  retaliatory  measures,  and  hinted  at  the  abroga- 
bery  were  arrested.    The  police  soon  made  up  tion  of  the  Austro-German  reciprocity  treaty, 
their  minds  that  the  two  convicted  murderers,  The  measure  failed  of  its  purpose.     The  Bohe- 
and  a  very  few  other  persons,  were  the  only  mian  cattle  that  were  offered  at  the  market 
Anarchists  that  were  capable  of  desperate  and  were  below  the  standard,  so  that  the  butchen 
criminal  deeds.    In  September  they  discovered  went  to  Presburg  for  their  sapply.    On  that 
a  secret  printing-press  m  the  house  of  a  decora-  account,  and  because  the  decree  was  consid- 
tive  painter  named  Bachmann.    He,  with  his  ered  an  infraction  of  the  customs  union,  and 
wife  and  several  associates,  who  were  also  ar-  was  likely  to  lead  to  a  serious  conflict  with 
rested,  had  been  engaged  since  the  execution  Hungary,  it  was  rescinded, 
of  Stellmacher  in  printing  and   distributing  Hngarj*  —  The  kingdom  of  Hungary  pos- 
black-rimmed  circulars  of  incendiary  import,  sesses  an  ancient  Constitution,  consisting  oi 
pretending  to  emanate  from  an  executive  com-  fimdamental  statutes  enacted  at  various  datei 
mittee  of  the  revolutionary  party.  since  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  in  the 

Ntnud  Werk-Daj*  —  The  party  of  the  Left  nioth  century.    The  Constitution  was  abro- 

formerly  opposed  social  legislation  as  obsti-  gated  after  the  rebellion  of  1848,  restored  ii 

nately  as  the  German  liberals.    But  after  the  1860,  and  extended  to  its  ancient  limits  in  1867, 

conversion  of  the  most  influential  section  of  when  the  dual  compact  was  concluded  witl 

the  latter  to  the  principle  of  social  reform,  Austria.    The  Hungarian  Diet  consists  of  ai 

they  have  recanted  the  tneory  of  laisaez-faire^  upper  chamber,  called  House  of  Magnates,  and 

and,  in  order  to  regdn  the  sympathies  of  the  a  lower,  called  House  of  Representatives, 

working-classes,  and  to  prove  their  capacity  Hie  Cabinet*  —  The  Council  of  Ministers  it 

for  positive  legislative  work,  inaugurated  in-  composed  as  follows :  President  and  Ministei 

dustrial  legislation  by  proposing  a  legal  limit  of  the  Interior,  Eoloman  Tisza  de  Brosjend : 

to  the  working-day.    They  copied  the  Swiss  Minister  Adlatus,  Baron  B.  d'Orczy ;  Ministei 

law,  which  makes  eleven  hoars  a  legal  day's  of  Public  Instruction  and  Worship,  A.  de  Tr^ 

work.    The  fractions  that  compose  the  ma-  fort ;   Minister  of  the  Honved,  Lieut.  -  Gen 

jority  readily  acceded  to  such  a  proposition.  Baron  F6jervary,  who  was  appointed  on  thi 

emanating  from  the  party  that  especially  rep-  death  of  Count  Guido  Eaday  in  October,  1884 

resented  the  manufacturing  class.    The  effect  Minister  of  Communications  and  Public  Works 

of  the  measure,  however,  was  defeated  by  an  Baron  G.  Kem^ny ;  Minister  for  Croatia  an( 

amendment,  which  passed  by  a  scant  majority,  Slavonia,  K.  Bedekovich  de  Komer ;  Ministe 

leaving  the  Ministry  of  Finance  to  make  out  a  of  Justice,  Dr.  T.  Pauler ;  Minister  of  Finance 

list  of  indnstries,  upon  representations  from  Count  J.  Sz^p&ry;   Minister  of  Agricultore 

the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  in  which  twelve  Industry,  and  Commerce,  Count  P.  Sz6ch4nyi 

hours*  labor  will  be  allowed,  which  list  is  sub-  Ftaumce* — According  to  the  closed  account 

ject  to  revision  every  three  years.  for  1881,  the  ordinary  receipts  amounted  U 

Other  Ugidatien. — The  Government  made  no  284,780,897  guldens ;  the  extraordinary  receipt 

further  progress  in  their  programme  of  tax  to  208,806,965  guldens ;  total,  488,587,862  gul 

reform.    Authorization  was  obtained  for  the  dens ;  the  ordinary  disbursements  to  809,729, 

acquisition  of  several  railroads  by  the  state.  876  guldens ;  the  extraordinary  disbursement 

Additional  transfers  of  state  railroads  from  the  to  195,163,961  guldens ;  total,  504,898,837  gul 

central  administration  to  the  provincial  authori-  dens,  leaving  a  deficit  of  16,805,975  guldens 

ties  were  effected  against  the  lively  resistance  The  total  receipts  are  estimated  in  the  budge 

of  the  German  Liberals.    Notable  among  the  for  1881  at  301,029,869  guldens,  and  the  tota 

minor  legislation  was  an  act  according  indem-  expenditures  at  822,711,484  guldens,  showing 

nity  to  individuals  condemned  by  the  tribunals  an  estimated  deficit  of  21,681,615  guldens, 

whose  innocence  is  subsequently  established.  The  direct  taxes,  on  lands,  houses,  industria 

Vleoa  Cattle  Hcgalattmut — Simultaneously  with  establishments,  financial  societies,  capital  aD< 

the  opening  of  the  new  Vienna  cattle-market,  incomes,  transportation,  military  exemption 

built  at  a  cost  of  2,000,000  guldens,  the  Lower  etc.,  are  expected  to  produce  89,080,400  gul 

Austrian  Government  undertook  to  regulate  dens;  the  excise  duties,  15,734,873  guldens 

prices  of  beef,  which  were  kept  up  by  a  com-  the  tobacco  monopoly,  38,363,464  guldens 
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I,  9,427,320  guldens ;  legal  dues,  14,850,-  balance  between  the  ordinary  revenue  and  ex- 

ildens ;  the  salt  monopoly,   14,276,808  penditare  in  1884. 

s;  lottery,  8,472,468  guldens;  net  rail-  Leglslttlen. — The  session  that  opened  Sep- 

-eceipts,  8,653,510  guldens;  mines  and  tember  28,  1881,  came  to  an  end  May  20tn. 

6,765,145  guldens ;  domains,  4,100,000  Among  the  principal  acts  of  the  session  are  the 

8 ;  forests,  6,027,881  guldens ;  posts,  7,-  incorporation  of  the  Military  Frontier  with 

3  guldens ;  telegraphs,  1,752,600  guldens.  Groatia-SIavonia,  the  conversion  of  the  6-per- 

principal  branches  of  expenditure  are  cent  rente,  the  introduction  of  a  system  of 

low :   Hungarian  debt,   58,941,489  gul-  gendarmerie,  the  embankment  of  the  Theiss, 

share  in  the  Austrian  public  debt,  80,-  and  the  rebuilding  of  Szegedin,  the  act  for  the 

0  guldens;  matricular  quota  in  the  com-  regulation  and  state  control  of  intermediate 

cpenses,  28,629,410  guldens ;  commnta-  schools,  the  extensions  of  the  railroad  network 

r  rents,  16,981,174  guldens;  commuta-  and  the  convention  with  the  Austro-Hunga- 

'  vineyard  titlies,  2,872,370  guldens ;  in-  rian  State  Railway,  and  the  authorization  of 

BHiaranteed  to  railroads,  10,770,463  gul-  new  Parliament  buildings.    The  Government, 

pensions,  4,415,367  guldens;    Imperial  upon  the  reassembling  of  the  Diet  in  January, 

old,  4,650,000  guldens ;  Ministry  of  Fi-  sustained  a  blow  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 

54,229,279  guldens ;  Ministry  of  Ways  When  the  subject  of  obligatory  civil  marriage 

mmnnlcations,  29,552,484  guldens ;  Min-  was  brought  up  in  1883,  the  Government  did 

f  Jostice,  10,438,431  guldens;  Ministry  not  venture  to  proceed  beyond  a  resolution. 

Interior,  8,909,687  guldens ;  Ministry  of  which  was  passed  November  24th.    In  Jann- 

,951,200 guldens;  Ministry  of  Agricult-  ary  the  ministry  proposed  a  law  legalizing 

d  Commerce,  8,981,486  guldens;  Min-  marriages  between  Ghristians  and  Jews.    Such 

f  Worship  and  Instruction,  exclusive  of  a  law  has  long  existed  in  Austria.    The  Pre- 

8  from  funds,  4,982,589  guldens ;   ad-  mier  specially  identified  himself  with  the  pro- 

"ation  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  5,842,-  ject,  which  was  promptly  passed  by  more  than 

ildeoB ;  Diet  and  Delegations,  1,229,688  the  normal  mtgority.    An  agitation  was  then 

s.  set  on  foot  by  the  Clerical  Uonservatives  and 

he  total  product  of  direct  and  indirect  the  Anti-Semites.    Magnates  who  never  en- 

of  the  united  kingdom  of  Croatia  and  tered  the  legislative  hall  were  summoned  in 

la  55  per  cent,  are  turned  into  the  Hun-  sufficient  number  to  throw  out  the  bill  in  the 

treasury,  and  45  per  cent,  retained  for  Upper  Chamber.    It  was  the  first  time  that 

tonomous  administration  of  the  country,  the  House  of  Magnates  had  ventured  to  assert 

rpenditnres  on  the  latter  account  in  1881  their  legislative  powers  in  opposition  to  the 

ted  to  8,603,464  guldens,  of  which  1,-  Government.    The  bill  was  sent  up  a  second 

0  were  for  internal  administration,  498,-  time,  and  again  voted  down  by  a  bare  mtgority, 
r  worship  and  instruction,  1,167,257  for  which  included  Austrian  noblemen  who  pos- 
ministration  of  justice,  and  the  rest  for  sessed  no  interest  in  Hungary,  except  the 
penses  of  the  Ban  and  the  Diet.  hereditary  right  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Mag- 
public  debt,  not  including  the  Hungarian  nates,  who  came  in  sufficient  numbers  to  turn 

1  of  the  common  debt  of  the  empire,  the  scale.  The  members  who  appeared  for  the 
ted  in  1882  to  1,118,148,045  guldens,  purpose  of  defeating  the  measure  were  mostly 
[ve  of  treasury  notes  and  arrears  of  in-  frivolous  young  nobles,  with  no  serious  motives, 
the  amount  was  1,225,410,188  guldens.  The  New  ParflaaeBt. — The  elections  for  the 
)bt  has  been  contracted  since  1868,  partly  next  triennial  session  took  place  in  July.  The 
the  construction  of  railroads  and  to  pur-  Liberal  or  Government  party  maintained  its 
railroads,  and  partly  to  cover  deficits,  preponderance,  electing  230  members.  The 
;  219,887,232  guldens  of  bonds  issued  in  Moderate  Opposition  returned  60.  The  party 
the  conversion  of  feudal  rents.  The  as-  of  Independence,  otherwise  called  the  party 
the  state,  consisting  of  domains,  forests,  of  '48,  elected  75.    The  Anti-Semitic  party 

railroads,  buildings,  bridges,  movables,  obtained  21  seats  and  took  their  place  for  the 

I,  and  cash,  were  reckoned  on  the  same  first  time  as  an  organized  party.    The  unat- 

1 1,259,700,000 guldens.  tached  members,  or  "Savages,"  who  usually 

conversion  of  the  6  per  cent,  loan  into  vote  together  and  with  the  Government  in 

oents   was   successfully   terminated   in  most  questions,  hold  ten  seats.   The  trroups  rep- 

This  gigantic  operation,  conducted  by  resenting  the  non-Magyar  nationalities  are  the 

[if^ate  with  the  Etothschilds  at  the  head,  Transylvanian  Saxons,  whose  14  members  act 

egim  in  Paris  before  the  Bontoux  crash,  in  concert  with  the  Moderate  Opposition ;  the 

fter  the  crisis  transferred  to  other  cen-  40  Croatians,  who  are  usually  found  in  alliance 

It  involved  the  issue  of  about  550,000,-  with  the  Government ;  and  6  Roumanians  and 

uldens  of  4  per  cent,  bonds.    They  were  Serbs.   The  Government  commands  a  majority 

mainly   by   German    capitalists.     The  of  more  than  50  over  all  the  opposition  parties 

nt  of  6  per  cents  redeemed  was  400,000,-  and  groups,  not  counting  the  50  Croatian  and 

foldena.    The  claim  of  Hungary    for  a  "  Savage "  votes. 

•  rating  of  her  credit  is  borne  out  by  the  The  ministry  set  before  the  new  Parliament, 

nof  the  GK)vemment  in  re-establishing  a  besides  important   tasks,  an  extensive  pro- 
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gramme  of  parliamentary  reform.    The  action  tbroogh  under  pressure  by  a  Magyai 

of  the  Magnates  on  the  bill  to  permit  mixed  Ban,  and  was  so  unpopular  that  in  1871 

marriages  between   Hebrews  and  Christians  years  later,  the  National  party,  which 

precipitated  the  question  of  reforming  the  ob-  sented  the  Croatian  sentiment  of  natia 

solete  constitution  of  the  Upper  House.    The  dependence,  gained  a  m^jorit/  in  the 

House  of  Magnates  is  the  largest  Upper  Cham-  The  Hungarian  Goyemment  dissolved  t 

ber  in  the  world,  containing  from  700  to  800  sembly,  and  when  a  still  larger  OppositL 

members.    For  many  years  past  seldom  more  jority   was  returned,   would  have  pre: 

than  60  or  60  have  taken  part  in  the  delibera-  to  more  arbitrary  measures  if  the  Natia 

tions.    The  House  has  attempted  neither  to  had  not  offered  to  come  to  terms.   Thej^ 

initiate,  amend,  nor  reject  legislation,  but  has  to  uphold  the  compact  on  the  promise  - 

contented  itself  with  allowing  the  regular  at-  cessions  and  benefits,  but  soon  sank  V2 

tendants  formally  to  approve  the  enactments  position  of  a  Government  party,  neglec 

of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.    The  list  of  Mag-  demand  the  fulfillment  of  these  pledg^a 

nates  comprises  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  ticing  the  same  official  and  military  p3 

who  own  lands  in  Hungary,  2  in  number ;  60  at  elections,  and  perpetuating  the  adici 

or  60  dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Greek  tive  abuses  that  they  had  denounces 

Catbolic,  and  Oriental  Greek  Churches ;    10  in  opposition.    Those  of  the  party  wki 

Barons  of  the  Empire  and  the  Count  of  Pres-  dissatisfied  with  the  treatment  of  Croj 

burg ;  the  68  Counts  Palatine,  who  are  simply  the    Hungarian   Government,   and    w  i 

Government  officers ;  18  princes ;  886  counts ;  practices  of  tbe  party  in  power,  seced* 

288  barons ;  2  Deputies  of  the  Croatian  Diet ;  constituted  a  Moderate  Opposition,  unc 

and    6    regalists    of    Transylvania.     Tisza^s  name  of  the  Independent  National  pari 

scheme  of  reform  cuts  down  the  representa-  Radical  Opposition,  which  aimed  at  coi 

tion  from  the  hereditary  nobility,  all  of  whose  independence,  grew  up  under  the  lead  o 

male  members  have  held  a  seat  by  right  of  tun  Starchevich,  who  was  at  first  eimot 

birth.    The  Esterh4zy,  Zichy,  SzapAry,  Bathy-  solitary  representative  of  the  Great  Oc 

any,  and  other  great  houses,  furnished  twenty  idea.    They  took  the  name  of  the  h^ 

or  thirty  peers  each.     In  the  reformed  House  party,  in  reference  to  their  assumption 

of  Magnates  only  tbose  noblemen  have  a  seat  the  compact  of  1868  was  not  concluded 

who  pay  3,000  guldens  of  land-taxes.    Mag-  regular  and  constitutional  manner.    Tbe  e 

nates  naturalized  in  Hungary  are  not  to  lose  of  Croatia  under  the  compact  is  various! 

their  seats  if  they  sit  in  the  Austrian  Upper  terpreted  in  the  various  parties,  aud  bj 

House.    To  the  spiritual  peers  are  added  rep-  Hungarian  Government,  which  has  treat 

resentatives  of  the  Evangelical,  Calvinist,  Uni-  as  a  province  or  land  of  the  crown, 

tarian,  and  Jewish   bodies.    Another  feature  certain  guaranteed  autonomous  rights, 

of  the  scheme  is  the  creation  of  life-peers,  not  certain  Croatian  jurists  insist  that  tbe  i 

to  exceed  one  third  of  the  total  number,  from  is  personal,  with  a  common  Legislatun 

the  ranks  of  citizens  who  have  distinguished  common  purposes,  of  the  same  nature  a 

themselves  in  any  sphere  of  public  life.  which  subsists  between  Hungary  and  Ai 

The  plan  by  which  Koloman  Tisza  proposes  The  Croatians  consider  that  they  are  exp 

to  reform  the  Lower  House  is  by  changing  the  by  the  Magyars.    Of  the  taxes  collected  i 

duration  of  the  Legislature  from  three  years  land,  66  per  cent,  go  into  tbe  royal  trei 

to  five.    Tbe  motives  for  this  seemingly  reac-  only  a  small  portion  of  which  is  return 

tionary  step  are  to  prevent  the  petty  gentry,  public  improvements  or  any  other  useful 

who  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  representatives  They  are  cut  off  from  the  port  of  Finn 

from  ruining  themselves  in  election  expenses,  differential  railroad  tariffs,  which  favor 

and  to  minimize  the  excitement,  the  abuses,  Hungarian  competitors.    The  popular  su 

and  the  scandals  of  the  periodical  elections.  of  the  secessionist  and  Great  Croatian  i 

A  third  measure  is  tne  enlargement  of  the  ments  is  derived  partly  from  the  notion 

disciplinary  powers  of  the  parliamentary  pre-  the  growing  agrarian  distress,  which  is  c 

siding  officers,  which  have  been  limited  to  the  due  to  backward  agricultural  methods  an 

right  to  call  to  order,  and,  if  the  member  prove  too  sudden  breaking-up  of  feudal  and  coi 

refractory,  to  administer  a  rebuke.  nistic  institutions,  is  caused  by  the  stepmc 

The  CrMtbui  Qiestlon.  —  The  episode  of  the  ly  treatment  of  Croatian  economic  interei 

escutcheons  has  united  the  Croatians  in   as  the  Hungarian  Government.    To  this  cc 

strong  a  determination  for  independence  from  tion  is  joined  the  fear  that  Hungary  in 

Hungary  as  that  which  fired  the  Hungarians  to  destroy  the  autonomous  institutions  of 

in  their  struggle    with    Austria.     After  the  atia,  reduce  it  to  a  Hungarian  province 

revolution   of    1848,   the    Slav    provinces    of  eventually  crush  out  the  Croatian  natioi 

Croatia,   Slavonia,   and    Dalmatia  were    sev-  and  language.     Hence  the  outbreak    ^ 

ered  from  Hungary.     A  year  after  the  estab-  Minister  Szdpary  occasioned  by  replacin 

lishment  of  the  dual  monarchy,  Croatia,  Sla-  Croatian  with  the  Hungarian  arms  on  a  ] 

vonia,  and  a  part  of  Dalmatia,  merged  into  a  building.    The  national  aspirations  are  of 

single  state,  were  reunited  with  the  Magyar  ous  degrees.   The  movement  has  grown  £ 

Kingdom.    The  compact  of  union  was  carried  in  sympathy  with  the  success  of  the  Sla^ 
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Liutria  in  assertiug  their  nationalities,  yich,  who  had  refused  to  restore  the  Hungarian 
received  encouragemeDt  hoth  from  escutcheons,  having  resigned.  AVhen  the  Na- 
cid  from  Vienna.  The  more  moderate  tional  Assemhij  came  together  in  December, 
vard  to  the  revision  of  the  compact  1883,  there  was  no  Government  party  left. 
parity  with  Hungary  and  to  the  resto-  Many  went  over  to  the  Opposition,  and  those 
the  rest  of  Dalmatia,  with  the  port  who  remained  were  too  timid  to  defend  the 
,  80  as  to  complete  the  ^'  triune  king-  course  of  the  Hungarian  Government.  Mem- 
Ooatia,  Dalmatia,  and  Slavonia.  The  bers  who  spoke  in  justification  of  the  authori- 
bitious  patriots  fix  their  hopes  on  a  ties  were  hissed  from  the  galleries  and  mobbed 
spire,  in  which  Great  Croatia,  em-  in  the  street.  The  Starchevich  party  uttered 
he  whole  Serbio  and  Croatian  popu-  the  most  incendiary  language,  and  allowed  no 
Croatia,  Dalmatia,  Slavonia,  Carniola,  other  sentiments  to  be  heard.  Soldiers  and 
,  southern  Styria,  Istria,  Bosnia,  and  gendarmes  were  posted  in  the  chamber  to 
Ina,  shall  take  a  coordinate  position  prevent  violence,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Oppo- 
tiia  and  Hungary.  sition  were  forcibly  removed.  After  a  month 
r\  Vixijw — The  incorporation  of  the  of  violent  scenes,  the  Government  obtained  a 
Frontier  in  1833  imported  a  new  ele-  vote  of  indemnity  for  exceptional  measures 
;o  Croatian  politics.  This  district,  taken  during  the  insurrection,  and  a  provisional 
ig  nearly  as  large  an  area,  and  more  budget  allowing  them  to  collect  taxes  and  pay 
If  as  many  inhabitants,  as  Croatia,  necessary  expenses  for  six  months,  and  then 
inized  in  military  fashion  to  prevent  dismissed  the  Assembly.  After  confiscating 
m  the  neighboring  Turkish  provinces,  the  chief  organ  of  the  Legalists  and  repressing 
ervia  has  been  erected  into  an  inde-  popular  agitation,  the  Hungarian  Government 
kingdom,  and  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  adopted  conciliatory  measures,  such  as  the  em- 
ien  occupied  by  Austria- Hungary,  the  ployment  of  the  people  on  public  works  to  re- 
for  military  administration  is  removed,  lieve  distress,  and  the  authorization  of  rail- 
Ik  of  the  population  is  of  Servian  na-  roads  in  Croatia  and  the  Military  Frontier. 
J.  The  incorporated  district  sends  35  Before  reassembling  the  Diet  in  May,  the  Ban 
58  members  of  the  Croatian  Diet.  The  assured  himself  of  a  working  majority  by  a 
lepaties,  aniting  with  the  Serbs  already  bargain  with  the  Serbs.  The  inevitable  ar- 
jbamber,  formed  a  group  apart,  which  raignment  of  the  Hungarian  ministry  for  a 
the  same  rdle  in  the  Croatian  Assembly  breach  of  the  Constitution  in  appointing  a  dic- 
Croatiau  delegation  in  the  Hungarian  tator  was  framed  in  moderate  terms.  The 
lent,  demanding  in  return  for  tbeir  votes  vote  of  censure  pointed  out  that  the  Constitu- 
ioDs  in  favor  of  their  nationality  and  re-  tion  could  only  be  suspended  by  the  crown,  on 
Their  reward  was  the  recognition  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Ban,  and  demanded, 
ODomoas  rights  of  the  Greek-Oriental  as  a  guarantee  against  one-sided  action  in  the 
.  The  Croatians  have  always  shown  future,  the  appointment  of  deputations  to  oon- 
Bce  toward  the  religion  and  national  aider  and  declare  the  principles  of  the  bilateral 
\  of  their  Serbio  brothers.  The  inter-  compact  between  Hungary  and  the  united 
of  the  Emperor  formerly  shielded  the  kingdoms  of  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  and  Slavonia. 
rom  persecution.  The  Croatian  Diet  The  budget  was  voted  and  the  arm  of  the  ex- 
toadoptthe  Hungarian  statute  of  1868,  ecutive  strengthened  by  the  suspen<don  of  the 
I  religious  and  educational  autonomy  law  making  judges  irremovable.  The  debates 
Greek-Oriental  Church,  and  passed  a  grew  more  and  more  violent.  The  Speaker 
av  intended  for  the  suppression  of  the  again  used  arbitrary  means  to  silence  the  patri- 
whook  Since  the  incorporation  of  the  otic  fury  of  the  Radicals.  Students  of  the  uni- 
[  Frontier,  the  Serbs  constitute  26  per  varsity  encouraged  the  defenders  of  national 
'  the  Croatian  population.  Before  the  rights,  and,  when  the  Government  proceeded 
of  the  act  of  1884,  all  their  religious  to  investigate  these  demonstrations,  the  pro- 
il  rights  were  based  upon  ancient  im-  fessors  resigned.  Magistrates  and  corporation 
riviJeges.  The  act  recognizes  the  Greek-  officials  in  various  towns  were  dismissed  on  ao-  ^^ 
1  Church,  and  legalizes  the  Serbic  na-  count  of  anti -Magyar  demonstrations.  In  July  K^ 
Khools  under  the  supervision  of  the  the  session  was  again  summarily  closed.  The  ^  ' 
with  instruction  in  the  Greek  Orthodox  adjourned  House  came  together  in  August  to 
od  the  use  of  the  Cyrillic  alphabet.  complete  the  business  of  the  session,  which  was 
nrin  tf  the  Diet. — The  Hungarian  Gov-  the  last  one  of  the  triennial  period.  After 
t  TOspended  the  Constitution,  and  ap-  another  week  of  conflict  between  unbridled 
Gen.  Ramberg  Royal  Commissioner,  license  and  gag-rule,  the  Le^slature  was  dis- 
rtraordinary  powers,  to  restore  order  solved.  The  elections  for  the  new  Diet  took 
«  outbreak  of  the  insurrection  that  fol-  place  in  September.  The  result  proved  the 
the  substitution  of  Hungarian  for  Cro-  thorough  disaffection  of  the  Croatian  people. 
«criptions  on  the  Government  buildings  The  National  party,  by  putting  forth  all  the 
m.  After  the  suppression  of  the  disturb-  means  of  pressure  at  the  disposal  of  theGov- 
3ount  Khuen-H6dervary,  a  Hungarian  of  ernment,  obtained  enough  seats  to  make,  with 
1  decent,  was  appointed  Ban;  Pejache-  the  Serbs,  a  majority.    They  showed  an  actual 
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gun  of  thr«e,  or  60  memben,  about  one  half 
of  them  Serbs,  oat  of  the  110  elected.  Bat  the 
if  oderate  Oppodtion  and  tbo  dab  of"  Savages," 
or  independent  members,  dwindled  to  almost 
nothing,  wbilo  Dr.  Storchevich's  foUowing  in^ 
creased  to  2S.  Tbe  twitation  in  the  oountrj 
grew  more  intense.  Local  ofBoials  were  re- 
moTed  and  replaced  by  Govemmeat  commis- 
siooers  in  many  places.  In  Agram  the  petty 
state  of  siege  waa  proclaimed.  The  new  Diet 
was  opened  September  SO.  The  trsnaactioD  of 
bosiness  was  a  greater  impossibility  tbaa  bo- 


BAPTISTS. 

fore.  On  the  24th  of  October  all  tbe  tneisbat 
of  the  Radical  Opposition  were  removed  ind 
excloded  from  the  HoQse  bj  gendarmes.  Tlie  < 
introdaotionofEnngarian  laws  into  Fiamefhr- 

nislieB  an  additional  oanse  of  irritation  in  Cn»- 
tia.  JoiotdepntetioDS  were  recently  appointed  ' 
to  adjust  the  matter;  bat,  as  the  Crostiani de- 
manded that  Fiame  be  restored  to  Croatia,  tlie 
deputations  separated  without  accompli ilitii; 
anything.  Another  grieranoe  is  the  allepd 
injustice  to  Croatia  Id  the  adjnetment  of  llM 
finHTKMHl  aoootinia  of  the  monnrcby. 


B 


BALLOONS,  iriTIGiBLC  Experiments  in  ae- 
rostatic navigation,  made  by  Capt.  Renard, 
the  director  of  tbe  French  military  ballooning 
establishment  at  Uesdon,  and  GapL  Krebs,  bis 
aaaiiitant,  were  more  sacoessf  □!  man  any  pre- 
vioQS  attempt.  Tbe  firet  to  api^ly  bis  ingenuity 
to  the  proolem.  was  Henri  Giffard,  who  ex- 
perimented with  steam  in  1866.  Id  1872  Dnpuy 
de  hbtno  attempted  balloon-steering  by  hand- 
power.  In  1868  Frederick  A.  Gower,  an 
American,  in  Franoe,  snoceeded  in  gnidiog  a 
fish-shaped  balloon,  of  3,600  cubic  metres  ca- 
pacity, with  a  bronze  steam-engine  of  fiTo-borie 
power,  consaming  petroleum  gas.  The  same 
year  Tisa&ndier    6xperimeDt«d  in    a   distaff- 


of  thewBt«r.    In  theMeudon  experimeotillLt 

balloon  had  a  length  of  60'43  metres,  a  diuD- 
eter  of  3*40  metres,  and  a  cabiccapacity  of  1,6M 
metres.  It  was  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  ud 
sustained  a  weight  of  2,000  kilogrammes.  Tbt 
motors  were  Fanre  accnmulators  of  ten-bone 
power,  capable  of  working  at  such  a  rate  fot 
four  hours.  In  the  first  ascension  the  proptl- 
nve  power  waa  sofflcient  te  drive  the  afroittt 
forward  against  a  light  breeze,  which  blew  it 
a  speed  ol  about  18  feet  a  second.  The  trill 
teok place  Aog.  6,  1884.  The  balloon  roeeU 
tbe  height  of  about  180  feet,  took  a  straight 
coarse  te  the  appointed  goal,  over  four  niil« 
distant,  described  a  curve  of  SOD  metres  Tsdia, 


shaped  balloon  with  a  Siemens  motor,  aotnsted 
by  a  biobromate  battery.  The  brothers  Tis- 
aandier  have  worked  as  aaaidnondy  at  the 
solatlon  of  the  problem  as  tbe  officers  in  the 
Government  works.  The  constnictive  features 
and  meohanical  principle  are  very  nearly  the 
Rwiie  in  both  bidloons.  Thatof  Heasrs.  Renard 
and  Erebs  is  elliptical,  with  conical  ends,  but 
with  the  forward  end  larger  and  blunter  than 
the  other;  while  the  Tissandier  balloon  has 
symmetrical  ends.  In  the  latter  the  propelling 
screw  is  behind  the  car.  The  Renard-Erebs 
balloon  bss  a  propeller  in  front  and  a  rudder 
behind.  The  steering  is  aocompliabed  cbiefly 
with  the  screw,  which  has  a  lateral  play  like  a 
ship's  rudder.  The  same  principle  baa  been 
tried  in  steamships  to  increase  their  steering 
oapaoity,  bat  is  impracticable,  becanse  no  met^ 
ia  atrong  enough  to  withstand  tbe  resistanoe 


and  sailed  back  to  the  starting-point,  descend 
log  in  ft  slanting  direction  to  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  earth,  where  the  machine  was  reversed 
and  stopped,  and  the  balloon  pnlled  down  by  ( 
rope.  A  second  trial  was  a  failure,  because  i 
stronger  wind  was  blowing,  and  one  of  tbe 
storage  batteries  refused  to  work  ;  but  a  third 
ascent  made  in  November,  was  entirely  soe- 
cessfhl.  Tbe  balloon  went  through  evolution* 
in  the  air  and  descended  at  the  point  of  depart- 
ure, as  in  the  first  voyage. 

BiPnsn.  I.  Ifgalar  Barti^  ■■  tke  VtUti 
Stain.— The  "American  Baptist  Teor-Book" 
for  1884  gives  sUtistics  of  the  regular  Baptist 
churches  in  the  United  States,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  summary:  Number  of  aasooia' 
tions,1,ISS;  of  ohnrobea.  97,S18;  of  ordained 
ministers,  1T,827;  of  members,  8,474,771;  of 
Sunday-schools,  16,989,  with  ]S4,SB6  officers 
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tfaers,  and  1,118,129  pupils;  number  of  The  miBsionaries  had  supplied  1,599  ohorches 

8  b J  baptism  daring  the  year,  111,932;  and  ont-stations,  connected  with  which  were 
snt  contribntions,  $6,996,105.  26,962  members,  and  46,129  persons  in  Sunday- 
erary  institutions,  6  theological  insti-  schools,  and  reported  the  organization  of  145 
etom  47  instructors  and  496  students ;  churches  and  2,849  baptisms.  The  work  of  the 
'^es  and  universities,  803  instructors  society  among  foreign  populations  had  been 
\7  students ;  and  60  academies,  institu-  carried  on  chiefly  among  the  Germans,  the 
tminaries,  and  female  colleges,  417  in-  Scandinavians,  the  French  (in  New  England 

9  and  7,551  students.  and  at  St.  Anne,  111.),  and  the  Chinese  in  San 
ling  the  West  Indies,,  the  churches  in  Francisco.  The  condition  of  all  the  German 
imerica  return  1,220  associations,  28,-  and  Scandinavian  Baptist  churches  in  the 
■ches,  17,928  ministers,  2,574,084  mem-  United  States,  the  greater  portion  of  which  are 
iptisms  during  the  year,  118,667.  self-supporting,  is  presented  as  follows  in  the 
taptists  are  represented  in  South  Amer-  report  of  the  society : 

I  churches,  4  ministers,  228  members,  German:  188  churches,  with  150  mission 
iptisms,  in  Brazil.  stations  supplied  by  them,  180  pastors,  11,000 
Year-Book"  gives  for  Europe,  67  as-  members,  and  196  Sunday-schools,  with  1,655 
IS,  8,191  churches,  2,290  ministers,  and  teachers  and  12,262  pupils,  41  students  for  the 
members,  with  7,641  baptisms;  for  ministry.  The  German  Baptists  of  Oanada,  12 
jBsam,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  China,  India,  churches  and  887  communicants,  co-operate 
and  Palestine),  5  associations,  754  with  the  society,  and  receive  aid  ^om  it. 
s,  279  ministers,  and  61,493  members,  Scandinavian :  Swedish,  108  churches,  48 
100  baptisms;  for  Africa,  8  associa-  pastors  entirely  devoted  to  the  work  of  the 
churches,  81  ministers,  and  6,627  mem-  ministry,  5,705  church-members,  57  houses  of 
ith  5  baptisms;  for  Australasia,  6  as-  worship,  and  72  Sunday-schools,  with  882 
IS,  186  churches,  88  ministers,  and  11,-  teachers  and  2,786  pupils.  Norwegian  and 
ibers;  total  for  the  world,  1,299  asso-  Danish  :  29  churches,  85  ministers,  and  1,500 
38,007  chnrches,  20,620  ministers,  and  members.  Nine  missionaries  were  employed 
9  members,  with  125,688  baptisms.  among  the  French,  and  reported  more  than  60 
(iztieth  anniversary  of  the  American  baptisms  in  New  England.  A  Scandinavian 
Pablication  Society  was  held  in  Detroit,  department  is  established  in  the  Theological 
(ay  21,  22,  and  25.  The  receipts  of  the  Seminary  at  Chicago,  and  a  French  department 
'or  the  year  had  been :  In  the  business  in  the  seminary  at  Newton,  Mass.  Nineteen 
ent,  $428,295;  in  the  missionary  de-  missionaries  were  employed  among  the  Indians, 
t,  $131,881 ;  and  in  the  Bible  depart-  including  four  teachers  iu  the  Indian  Univer- 
22,780;  making  a  total  of  $582,957.  sity.  This  institution  returned  126  students. 
oar  new  publications  had  been  issued  The  missions  in  Mexico  were  conducted  in  the 
)e  new  periodicals  printed  during  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon,  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 
n  the  missionary  department  $13,879  and  on  the  border,  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  re- 
f  literatare  had  been  given  away,  and  turned  about  800  members.  The  school  at 
resented  in  818  libraries,  which  had  Monterey  was  attended  by  127  pupils.  The 
mted.  One  hundred  and  seventy-eight  schools  among  the  freedmen  now  number  15. 
lies  had  been  in  service,  thirty-one  of  Two  schools  for  girls  had  been  added  during 
rere  colored,  1,220  persons  had  been  the  year,  viz.,  Hartshorn  Memorial  College,  at 
,  46  churches  constituted,  and  597  Sun-  Richmond,  Ya.,  and  Spelman  Seminary,  at  At- 
K>]8  organized.  The  society  was  repre-  lanta,  Ga.  The  seminary  at  Natchez,  Miss.,  had 
>7  agencies  in  Germany  and  Sweden,  been  removed  to  Jackson.  The  whole  number 
.  began  a  mission  in  Constantinople,  of  pupils  in  the  15  schools  was  2,828. 
f  Bibles  and  Testaments,  in  the  author-  The  seventieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
sion,  the  American  Bible  Union  ver-  can  Baptist  Missionary  Union  was  held  in  De- 
1  the  Anglo-American  revised  version,  troit,  May  28d.  The  Executive  Committee 
Teral  foreign  langaages,  had  been  made  reported  that  the  receipts  for  the  year  had 
due  of  $15,526.  been  $842,443,  and  the  expenditures  $850,896. 
Itj-aeoond  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer-  The  reports  from  the  mission-fields  showed 
ktist  Home  Mission  Society  was  held  that  there  were  in  the  Asiatic  missions  (Bur- 
it,  Mich.,  May  26.  The  treasurer  re-  mah,  Assam,  the  Telugus  in  India,  China, 
hat  his  total  receipts  for  the  year  had  Bangkok,  Siam,  the  Bassas  in  Africa,  and  Ja- 
)1,692,  or  $117,748  more  than  those  of  pan)  182  ordained  and  680  unordained  preach- 
ioas  year,  and  $42,385  more  than  those  era,  586  churches,  and  88,649  members ;  and 
dbilee  year.  The  indebtedness  of  the  in  the  European  missions  (Sweden,  Germany, 
iras  $54,880.  Six  hundred  and  forty-  France,  Spain,  and  Greece),  870  preachers, 
isionariea  and  teachers  had  been  em-  541  churches,  and  58,478  members;  in  all, 
of  whom  117  had  been  engaged  in  1,682  missionaries,  1,127  churches,  and  112.122 
mong  the  foreign  populations  of  the  members.  Baptisms  during  the  year,  4,679  in 
,  170  among  the  colored  people,  In-  the  Asiatic  and  7,087  in  the  European  missions, 
id  Mexicans,  and  857  among  Americans.  SMthen  Btpdsl  CoiTcatlaiu — The   Soathem 
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Baptist  Convention  met  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Heligions,"  of  the  Greek  Philosnpl 

May  7th.     The  Rev.  P.  H.  Mell,   D.  D.,   of  E.  B.  Andrews,  of  Brown  University 

Georgia,  was  chosen  president.    The  Home  Roman  law,  Rev.  P.  A.  Nordell,  of  N 

Mission  Board  reported  that  its  receipts  had  don.  Conn.;  and  of  the  English  Bib 

been  $66,414,  and  its  work  had  been  prose-  John  A.  Broadns,  of  the  Louisville  Th 

cuted  at  a  cost  of  about  $48,000.    The  board  Seminary ;  ^^  Missionary  Endeavor  in 

had    employed    144   missionaries,    who    had  tribution  to  Human  Knowledge,  its 

served  838   churches    and   stations,   and  re-  upon  the  Political  and  Social  Develo} 

ported  2,665  baptisms,  and  141  Sunday-schools  Peoples,  and  its   Relation  to  Self-S 

with  5,387  teachers  and  pupils.    A  church-  Rev.  Dr.  McEenzie,  of  Boston,  Pro 

building  department  had  been  organized  in  Harris,  of  Richmond,  Ya.,  and  Rev.  I 

November,  1883,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  son,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  ^^Prohibitc 

destitute  churches  by  loans  in  building  and  re-  perance)  Legislation,"  Mr.  A.  A.  Ho 

pairing  their  houses.    It  appeared  that  there  Kochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Rev.  J.  W.  W 

were,  in  the  164  associations  heard  from  in  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  ^^  The  Conduct  * 

the  Southern  States,  612  churches  that  had  Worship  in  respect  to  Music,  to  Prayc 

no  houses  of  worship.     The  department  had  the  Use  of  Scripture,"  Rev.  Dr.  Rober 

helped  twenty-three  churches,  and  estimated  Rev.  S.  H.  Greene,  of  Washington,  D. 

that  2,000  church-buildings  were  needed,  for  Dr.  T.  T.  Eaton,  of  Louisville,  Ky. ; 

which  the  sum  of  $500,000  would  be  required,  of  Theological  Thought  as  influenced  1 

Theological  instructors  had  labored  among  the  Conditions  and  by  Philosophic  Meth< 

colored  people  in  Georgia  and  in  Texas.    The  W.  N.  Clarke,  of  Toronto,  Ont.,  and 

mission  among  the  Indians,  with  the  Levering  Heman  Lincoln,  of  Newton  Theo1ogi< 

Manual  Labor   School,  had  been  continued,  nary ;  ^^  The  Edification  of  the  Churc 

The  convention  adopted  resolutions  respect-  Dr.  D.  W.  Faunoe,  of  Washington,  D. 

ing  the  colored  people,  recognizing  their  claim  O.  P.  Gifibrd,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and 

to  assistance,  and  advising  that  the  work  ot  J.  L.  Burroughs,  of  Norfolk,  Ya. 

instruction  among  them  be  continued ;   and,  II.  Free-WUI  lto|itist  Chnth. — Statistic 

with  respect  to  the  Indians,  that  the  success  Church  are  given  in  the  "Free-Wilj 

of  the  work  thus  far  among  them  justified  its  Register  and  Year-Book  "  for  1886,  < 

continuance,  advising  that  that  people  be  en-  the  following  is  a  summary :  Number 

couraged  to  build  for  themselves  neat  houses  meetings,  46 ;  of  quarterly  meetings, 

of  worship,  and  favoring  the  preaching  of  the  churches,  1,496 ;  of  ordained  preacher 

gospel  among  the  wild  tribes.     The  receipts  of  licensed  preachers,  159 ;  of  memben 

of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  had  been  In  addition  to  the  churches  regularly  c 

$80,465,  the  largest  amount  ever  returned  in  with  the  regular  quarterly  and  yearly  i 

one  year.    This  sum,  with  the  balance  of  $6,-  there  are  many  other  small  Free-Wil 

160  from  the  previous  year,  pave  the  board  bodies  in  the  Southern  and  Western 

$86,625  at  its  disposal.     The  Woraen^s  Auxil-  substantial  agreement  in  faith  and  prac 

iary  Societies  had  contributed  $16,895  to  the  the  churches  represented  in  the  Gene 

treasury  of  the  board.     Reports  were  made  ference.    The  "  Liberal  Baptist  Year 

from  the  missions  in  West  Africa,  Italy,  China,  published  in  1884,  makes  the  follow 

Brazil,  and  Mexico ;  in  connection  with  which  mates  of  the  number  of  members 

were  returned  95  missionaries  (native  and  for-  bodies  of  this  kind : 

eign),  42  stations  and  out-stations,  1,141  church-  jvee  Baptist  ABSodatlona  in  the  United  Btates. . . 

members;  contributions  of  $1,077;  684  Sun-    General  Baptists 

day-school  and  other  pupils ;  and  1 75  additions.  uSJS%JXlSf*. ! .' !  *.    .* ." .' ;::::: ." .'  .* .'  .* .' .'  * .' .' :  .*  .*  .*  .* 

A  u  accon  nt  was  given  to  the  convention  of  the  Church  of  God  •  . ....  . '. . . .  . .!....!.!!..!!." .' .' 

Kabyles  of  Algeria  as  a  people  among  whom  it    l^  ^^'^;f^  ?lP^***flS^?^'*'  Brunswick 

.   /.    ,  ®,.      .    .      /^     .  •     .  rrti-        Free  Baptists  of  J< ova  Scotia 

might  be  expedient  to  begin  a  mission.    The 

Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  reported         Total 

the  value  of  its  endowment  as  $220,000 ;  num-  These,  added  to  the  members  of  th< 

her  of  students,  118.  Free- Will  Baptist  churches,  will  make 

The  colored  Baptists  of  Kentucky  report  46,-  members  in  general  sympathy  with  th 

000  communicants,  with  a  university  attended  pies  of  that  body, 

by  more  than  200  students,  and  having  proper-  jhe  educational  institutions  of  tl 

ty  valued  at  $20,000  and  a  weekly  newspaper.  yf{]\  Baptist  Church  include  Hillsdale 

Their  Women's  Educational  Convention  had  Hillsdale    Mich.,   with   nine    departo 

raised  $1,000  during  the  year.  instruction  and  867  students;  Bates 

AituBBtl  Baptist  ConfereBM.— The  third  Au-  Lewiston,  Maine,  and  the  theologies 

tumnal  Baptist  Conference  was  held  in  Phila-  connected  with  it;  New  Hampton  Ini 

delphia,  November  11th,  12th,  and  13th.   Presi-  New  Hampton,  N.  H.;  Nichols  Latin 

dent  Weston,  of  Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  Lewiston,    Maine ;    Maine    Central    1 

presided.     Assigned  topics  were  discussed  in  Pittsfield,  Maine;  Green  Mountain  S 

papers,  followed  by  volunteered  remarks,  as    

follow:   *^The  Value  in  Education,   Secular  •  See  section  under  this  heading  bctow. 
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ry  Centre,  Vermont ;  Pike  Seminary,  The   receipts  of  the  Seventh-Day  Baptist 

roming  County,  N.  Y. ;   Storer  Col-  Tract  Society  had  been  $10,161,   while  the 

rper^s  Ferry,  W.   Ya. ;   Rio  Grande  amoant  of  its  special  fands  was  $8,630.    One 

Rio  Grande,   Gallia  County,   Ohio;  million  seven  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand 

Seville  College,  Ridgeville,  Ind.    The  pages  of  printed  matter  were  on  hand  in  the 

f  the  Education  Society  for  the  year  depository  at  the  time  of  making  the  report. 

lUgust  31,  1884,  was  $8,532 ;  the  in-  The  net  resources  of  the  printing-house  were 

inds  amounted  to  $10,616.    The  so-  returned  at  $9,354.    The  society  was  publish- 

aided  eighteen  students  with  appro-  ing  a  general  weekly  paper,  a  general  mission- 
of  $1,119.  The  cash  receipts  of  the  ary  paper,  and  a  Sabbath-school  paper;  a 
ission  Society  were  $11,019,  and  its  quarterly  review,  which  had  not  proved  profit- 
ires  $9,824,  of  which  $800  had  been  able,  and  would  be  given  up ;  and  a  Dutch 
the  invested  funds ;  of  these,  the  per-  newspaper  in  connection  with  its  aggressive 
and  now  amounted  to  $9,340,  and  the  work  in  Holland.  An  American  Scandinavian 
1  fund  to  $900.  A  church  extension  paper  was  contemplated, 
nt  of  the  work  of  the  society  had  been  The  total  receipts  of  the  Seventh-Day  Bap- 
in  two  divisions:  one  to  be  known  tist  Missionary  Society,  for  the  year  ending 
an  department,  for  the  reception  of  September  14,  1884,  were  $10,239.  Besides 
be  lent  to  churches  for  building  pur-  this,  $1,500  had  been  raised  in  local  oontribu- 

a  term  of  years,  without  interest  or  tions.  Reports  had  been  received  from  28  home 

and  the  other,  known  as  the  gift  de-  missionaries.   The  foreign  mission,  at  Shanghai, 

,  for  the  reception  of  moneys  to  be  China,  returned  three  missionaries,  two  native 

weak  societies  endeavoring  to  build  preachers,  three  native  teachers  in  two  day- 

The  sum  of  $2,034  had  been  raised  schools,  and  63  pupils, 

objects.  The  Seventh-Day  Baptist  General  Confer- 

3eipts  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Society  ence  met  in  its  seventieth  annual  session  at 

tar  had  been  $19,268.    The  permanent  Lost  Creek,  W.  Ya.,  September  24th.    Albert 

the  society  amounted  to  $8,700,  and  Whitford  presided.    The  new  churches  of  Tez- 

)-sohool  fund  to  about  $18,000.    The  arkana,  Ark.,  and  Daytona,  Fla.,  were  received 

)  in  Orissa  and  Bengal,  India,  and  re-  into  the  Conference.     Upon  the  suggestion  of 

)  resident  and  128  non-resident  mem-  the   Committee  on  Denominational   History, 

'66  communicants,  a  native  Christian  the  Conference  extended  a  general  invitation 

ty  of  1,004  souls,  and  3,135  Sunday-  to  individual  members    and  churches  to  pre- 

ipils.    Forty  members  had  been  add-  serve  by  writing  or  printing  all  noteworthy 

iptism,  and  the  native  contributions  facts  relative  to  the  Church  and  its  work,  and 

I  to  500  rupees.  Boys'  and  girls'  schools  to  furnish  their  material,  unless  they  have  other 

ntained  at  Balasore,  a  Santal  training-  use  for  it,  to  the  committee.    The  Committee 

Bhimpore,  a  girls'  orphanage  at  Jella-  on  the  State  of  Religion  reported  a  net  increase 

ler  schools    at    Santipore,    Dantoon,  in  the  denomination  of  143  members,  and  that 

a,  and  Palasbani ;  besides  sixty-three  the  greater  portion  of  the  increase  was  found 

whools,"  in  which  were  1,487  pupils.  in  connection  with  what  were  called  the  weak- 

r»th-Day  Baptist  Chueh. — The  follow-  er  churches.     A  Woman's  Executive  Board 

'n  of  members  of  this  Church  is  pub-  was  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting 

I  connection  with  the  *^  minutes "  of  the  women  of  the  denomination  in  its  various 

tral  Conference  of  1884:  Number  of  benevolent  enterprises,  and  of  raising  funds  for 

95 ;   number  of  members — ^Eastern  the  same.    A  Ministerial  Bureau  of  seven  mem- 

on,  2,192;  Central  Association,  1,533;  hers  was  constituted,  whose  duty  was  defined 

Association,    1,936;     Northwestern  to  be  to  receive  applications  of  ministers  de- 

on,  2,230;  total,  7,891.    Number  of  siring  places  for  work  and  of  churches  wanting 

in  the  foreign  churches  (Mill  Yard,  ministers,  and  to  make  such  recommendations 

Haarlem,    Holland;     Tewkesbury,  as  they  might  deem  best  in  all  such  cases. 

Shanghai,  China),  64.  Resolutions  were  passed  recommending  total 

f  Sabbath-schools  reported  5,523  pu-  abstinence  from  all  that  intoxicates,  as  the  only 

the  whole  membership  of  the  Sab-  consistent  and  safe  principle  upon  which  to 

K>Isofthe  denomination  was  estimated  carry  on  the  temperance  reformation,  and  de- 

ichers  and  6,000  pupils.  daring  it  the  duty  of  both  national  and  State 

Msounts  of  the  Seventh -Day  Baptist  governments  to  prohibit  the  traffic  in  intoxi- 

1  Society  were  balanced  at  $44,957.  eating  drinks. 

rere  made  of  the  condition  of  Alfred  IV.  Church  of  ML — The  fourteenth  Trien- 

y,  Alfred  Centre,  N.  Y.,  which  has  an  nial  General  Eldership  of  the  Church  of  God 

department     and    departments    of  met  in  Wooster,  Ohio,  May  28th.    Elder  George 

ly  and  Didactics,  Theology,  Industrial  Sigler,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  chosen  Speaker, 

s.  Fine  Arts,  Music,  and  Business,  and  The  Board  of  Missions,   reporting  for  three 

ided  by  893  students ;  and  from  Mil-  years,   stated  that  it  had   employed  thirteen 

50,  Milton,  Wis.,  which  was  attended  missionaries  for  the  first,  eight  for  the  second, 

idents.  and  eight  for  the  third  of  those  years,  whose 
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work  h^d  been  performed  in  the  States  of  Mich-  ohnrohes,  2,608 ;  of  chapels,  8,788 ;  of  paston 
igan,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  in  charge,   1,989;    of  members,   804,802;  of 
and  Texas,  and  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  by  Sunday-school  pupils,  487,187.    The  namber 
whose  agency  many  churches  had  been  orcan-  of  churches  had  decreased  during  the  past 
ized  and  many   Sunday  -  schools  establieu^ed.  ten  years,  but  the  number  of  chapels  had  in- 
No  missionaries  had  as  yet  been  employed  in  creased  by  566.     The  increase  of   Snndaj- 
foreign    fields.     Arrangements    were    made  school  pupils  during  the   same  period  had 
during  the  meeting  of  the  General  Eldership  been    about  100,000.     The  Baptist  Boildisg 
for  the  collection  of  funds  for  the  foreign  mis-  Fund  at  its  anniversary  in  May  returned  a  capi- 
sionary  work,  and  a  decision  was  recorded  to  tal  of  £85,620.    It  had  during  the  year  voted 
co-operate  with  the  Free- Will  Baptist  Board  of  26  loans  to  the  amount  of  £8,610.    Twenty- 
Foreign  Missions.    The  book-agent  reported  a  Hve  new  chapels  had  been  opened  during  tbe 
business  for  three  years  of  $8,748.    The  Board  year,  and  eight  had  been  enlarged.    The  ei* 
of  Publication  reported  that  the  Church  Hym-  penditure  incurred  had  been  £81,881,  and  6,911 
nal  had  been  completed  and  three  editions  of  new  sittings  had  been  added ;  but  an  indebted- 
it  sold,  while  the  demand  for  the  hymn-book  ness  of  £82,576  had  been  contracted, 
had  not  diminished.    The  sales  of  a  tract  on        The   ninety-second  annual  meeting  of  tbe 
the  Washing  of  Saints'  Feet  having  ceased,  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  was  held  in  London, 
copies  of  it  had  been  gratuitously  distributed.  April  29th.     The  total  receipts  of  the  society, 
The  subject  of  establishing  a  Book  Concern  general  and  special,  for  tbe  year  had  been 
was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Incorporation.  £59,784 ;  and  a  debt  of  £8,215  had  been  in- 
The  Board  of  Education  had  decided  to  estab-  curred.     Report  was  made  of  the  condition 
lish  an  educational  institution  at  Findlay,  Ohio,  and  operation  of  the  missions,  as  follows:  In- 
and  the  buildings  for  Findlay  College  were  in  dia,  2y  principal  stations,  180  sub-stations,  46 
course  of  erection  there.    The   sense  of  tbe  European  missionaries,  and  120  native  evan- 
General  Eldership  was  expressed  to  the  effect  gelists ;   Ceylon,  8  principal  stations,  78  snb- 
tbat  brethren  moving  West  would  do  well  to  stations,  8  missionaries,  20  native  evangelists; 
consider  the  propriety  of  settling  in  neighbor-  China,  8  principal  stations,  62  sub-stations,  10 
hoods  already  occupied  by  the  Church  of  God,  missionaries,  16  native  evangelists;  Japan,  1 
or  in  colonies,  so  as  to  have  the  privileges  of  principal  station,  4  sub-stations,  2  missionaries, 
the    Church    with    them.    Resolutions    were  2   native    evangelists;    Africa,    West   Coast 
adopted  requesting  brethren    to    oppose  the  (Cameroons  and  Victoria),  5  principal  stations, 
'^growing  desecrations  of  the  Lord^s  day^'  by  10  sub-stations,  2  missionaries,  6  school-teach- 
the  publication  of  Sunday  papers,  theatrical  ers,  8  native  evangelists ;  Central  Africa  (the 
performances,  railroad  excursions,  and  opening  Congo),  5  principal  stations,  18  missionaries: 
beer-gardens,    saloons,  and  places  of  amuse-  West  Indies,  7  principal  stations  and  Calabar 
ment ;  declaring  the  question  of  the  prohibi-  College  in  Jamaica,  95  sub-stations,  7  mission- 
tion  of  the  liquor-tri^o  the  most  important  aries,  48  native  evangelists;  Norway,  15  sta- 
issue  before  .the  people,  and  condenming  all  tions,  1  missionary  wholly  supported,  14  as- 
kinds  of  license  favoring  that  trafiSc ;  and  rec-  sisted  Norwegian  ministers ;  Brittany,  8  prin- 
omroending  to  the  Annual  Eldership  to  require  cipal  stations,  25  sub-stations,  8  missionaries,  6 
a  pledge  of  abstinence  ft'om  the  use  of  tobacco  native  evangelists;  Italy,  9  principal  stations, 
from  all  candidates  for  license  to  preach.    A  8  sub-stations,  3  missionaries,  10  native  evan- 
directorj  of  the  officers  and  several  boards  of  gelists. 

the  General  Eldership  was  ordered  published        The  Jamaica  Baptist  Union  returned  2,841 

in  the  Church  paper  (*^  The  Church  Advocate, '^  baptisms  with  a  net  increase  of  1,168  mem- 

Harrisburg,  Pa.).  hers ;  124  churches ;  and  28,027  menabers. 

T.  Baptisto  tal  Ontario  aii  <)Mfece. — The  sta-  The  autumnal  session  of  the  English  Baptist 
tistics  of  the  Baptist  Churches  of  Ontario  and  Union  was  held  in  Bradford,  beginning  Octobei 
Quebec,  by  conventions,  are  as  follow :  West-  6th.  The  Rev.  A.  Glover,  of  Bristol,  presided, 
ern  Convention,  one  association,  286  churches,  A  paper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Angus,  ol 
20,884  members,  964  baptisms  during  the  Regent^s  Park  College,  reviewing  the  statistice 
year;  Eastern  Con vention,tDree  associations,  60  of  the  denomination  from  1868  to  1883.  It 
churches,  4,440  members^  178  baptisms  during  showed  that  the  Baptist  churches  of  England 
the  year;  Manitoba  and  Northwest  Conven-  had  enioyed  during  the  period  under  review 
tion,  10  chxurches,  601  members,  47  baptisms  a  net  increase  of  about  100,000  members,  oi 
during  the  year;  total,  856  churches,  25,275  whom  60,000  had  been  added  during  the 
members,  1,189  baptisms.  Including  tbe  Grand  first  ten  and  40,000  during  the  last  ten  jears. 
Ligne  Mission  Churches,  there  are  also  25  or  80  The  increase  of  chapel  accommodation  had 
Baptist  Churches  within  the  two  provinces,  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  population, 
connected  with  the  associations.  The  number  and  had  probably  done  something  to  pro- 
of members  in  communion  with  them  is  esti-  vide  for  the  moving  of  the  population  and 
mated  at  about  1,100.  the  redistribution  of  the   sittings    necessary 

¥1.  BaptMa  tal  Great  Brttafak — ^The    English  to  meet  the   altered   conditions  of  different 

**  Baptist  Tear -Book"  for  1884  reports  the  neighborhoods.     In  all,  204,957  sittings  had 

statistics  'of    British    Baptists:    Number   of  been  provided  at  a  cost  of  £762,000,  or  an 
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sffnge  of  £68,000  a  jear  for  the  first  ten 
years,  and  £75,000  a  year  for  the  second  ten 
jeara.  Nothing  was  included  in  this  account 
for  school-roomSi  vestries,  repairs,  decorations. 
minutdrs*  houses,  organs,  or  interest  on  chapel 
debta,  and  it  applied  to  England  alone.  At 
the  meeting  in  hehalf  of  missions,  report  was 
made  that  ten  mission-stations  had  heen  estah- 
lished  on  the  Congo  river,  at  distances  of  one 
hundred  miles  apart,  so  as  to  cover  a  stretch 
of  1,200  miles  of  territory,  and  twenty  mission- 
aries were  to  be  sent  out  two  by  two  to  supply 
them.  The  mission  in  India  was  to  be  strength- 
ened, and  an  additional  income  of  £5,000  was 
needed  for  the  porpose.  The  President  of  the 
Union  made  an  address  on  the  duties  of  the 
Baptist  churches  toward  unbelief  and  the  nnbe- 
liefiog,  toward  the  masses  outside  of  the  Church 
at  home,  and  toward  the  heathen  world. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Total  Absti- 
nence Society  it  was  stated  that  one  half  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  and  208 
oat  of  226  students  in  the  Baptist  colleges, 
were  total  abstainers. 

TIL  UftM  ValM  if  8ctdaiid«— The  Baptist 
Union  of  Scotland  held  its  annual  meetings  in 
Glasgow,  in  October.  It  was  reported  that  the 
d^iofflinadon  now  embraces  87  churches  and 
140  preaching  stations  and  cottage  meetings, 
vith  9,517  members,  and  79  Sunday-schools, 
having  926  teachers  and  7,637  pupUs.  The  in- 
crease of  members  during  the  year  was  867. 

BELGIIJMi  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  west- 
tfn  Europe.  The  House  of  Representatives  is 
elected  in  the  ratio  of  one  member  to  at  least 
40,000  inhabitants,  by  citizens  paying  direct 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  43  francs,  which  re- 
Btricts  the  franchise  to  about  one  thirteenth  of 
the  adult  male  population.  The  182  deputies 
are  elected  for  four  years,  one  half  of  the  terms 
expiring  every  two  years.  All  laws  relating  to 
finance  and  military  service  must  originate  in 
this  chamber.  The  members  of  the  Senate 
are  elected  in  the  same  way  as  the  deputies ; 
their  number  is  exactly  half  that  of  the  depu- 
ties, and  their  terms  are  twice  as  long.  The 
reigning  sovereign  is  Leopold  II.,  born  April  9, 
1835,  who  succeeded  his  father,  Leopold  I.,  De- 
cember 10,  1865. 

iiw  aai  PtpalatlM. — The  area  of  Belgium 
b  29,455  square  kilometres,  or  11,373  square 
miles.  The  population  at  the  beginning  of 
1^  was  5,585,846,  or  490  to  the  square  mile. 
The  foreign-born  population  in  1880  was  143,- 
^1,  of  whom  51,089  were  of  French  origin, 
41,891  of  Dutch,  and  34,186  of  German.  Of 
the  6,520,009  inhabitants  returned  in  the 
census  of  December  31,  1880,  2,237,868  spoke 
French,  2,479,746  Flemish,  41,072  German, 
^,313  French  and  Flemish,  35,321  French 
and  German,  2,809  Flemish  and  German,  and 
13,534  all  three  languages.  The  entire  popu- 
lation profess  the  Catholic  religion,  except 
about  15,000  Protestants  and  3,000  Jews.  The 
popoladon  of  Brussels  at  the  close  of  1881  was 
165,350,  with  saburbs,  388,781 ;  of  Antwerp, 


175,686;  of  Ghent,  188,755;  of  li^ge,  126,- 
288 ;  of  Bruges,  44,598 ;  of  Malines,  or  Mech- 
lin, 43,854;  of  Verviers,  41,692;  of  Louvain, 
86,867;  of  Tournai,  82,817.  The  number  of 
marriages  in  1881  was  39,487;  of  births,  188,- 
621 ;  of  deaths,  125,217.  The  net  immigration 
in  1881  was  1,842. 

CoBUieree. — The  aggregate  imports  of  mer- 
chandise in  1881  were  valued  at  1,680,900,000 
francs,  the  exports  at  1,802,700,000  francs. 
The  countries  that  figured  most  largely  in  the 
import  trade  were  France,  with  834  millions ; 
the  United  States,  270 ;  England,  255 ;  the 
Netherlands,  286 ;  Germanj,  228 ;  Russia,  126. 
The  export  trade  was  mainly  with  France,  414 
millions ;  England,  254 ;  Germany,  233 ;  Neth- 
erlands, 160.  The  share  of  the  United  States 
was  42  millions.  The  values  of  the  general 
classes  of  merchandise  were  as  follow,  in  mill- 
ions of  francs  and  tenths  of  millions : 


CLASS. 

Inporti. 

Kzporti. 

Food,  etc 

68i'5 
486-8 
184-1 
8260 

284-9 

Raw  materlAla 

480*  S 

lianaflftctared  artiolea 

408-9 

178-7 

Totri 

1,609-8 

1^8027 

The  imports  of  cereals  were  349  millions  of 
francs,  exports  137  millions ;  imports  of  colo- 
nial goods  68,  exports  43  millions ;  imports  of 
tobacco  17i,  of  spirituous  liquors  27  millions; 
imports  of  animal  food-products  and  animals 
148,  exports  66  millions ;  imports  of  fuel  14, 
exports  81  millions ;  imports  of  raw  metals  59, 
exports  112  millions;  imports  of  textile  ma- 
terials 261,  exports  95  millions ;  exports  of  glass 
and  pottery  54  millions,  of  textile  yarns  134, 
and  fabrics  81  millions,  of  machinery  56  mill- 
ions, of  paper  22  millions. 

NavlgatloD* — The  number  of  steamers  entered 
at  Belgian  ports  in  1881  was  8,201,  tonnage 
2,788,603 ;  the  number  of  sail-ships  1,835,  ton- 
nage, 628,961 ;  total  tonnage  entered,  3,362,- 
564— in  1880, 8,571,182 ;  total  tonnage  cleared, 
8,331,098— in  1880,  8,554,964. 

The  merchant  marine  in  1882  comprised  18 
sailing-vessels,  of  7,354  tons,  and  41  steamers, 
of  70,486  tons. 

Eailroads. — The  length  of  railroad  lines  in 
operation  in  1882  was  4,293  kilometres,  of 
which  3,038  belonficed  to  the  state.  The  re- 
ceipts from  state  lines  amounted  to  119,256,- 
801  francs,  expenses  74,642,328  francs;  the 
receipts  from  lines  owned  by  companies  89,- 
626,462  francs,  expenses  21,197,596  francs. 

PwtB  aad  Telegraphs. — The  number  of  private 
letters  forwarded  by  the  post-office  in  1882 
was 81,629,309;  postal-cards,  22,586,876;  news- 
papers, 88,675,000.  The  receipts  were  12,789,- 
743  francs ;  expenses,  7,796,598  francs. 

The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  1888  was 
5,851  kilometres;  of  wires,  26,074.  The  num- 
ber of  dispatches  in  1882  was  8,979,291 ;  re- 
ceipts, 2,628,597  francs;  expenses,  3,425,503. 

Thit  Amy.  —  Although  a  neutralized  state, 
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nnder  the  guarantees  of  the  powers,  Belginm  tion  should  form  no  part  of  the  regular  leesona, 
maintains  a  considerable  army  for  the  defense  but  that  the  priests  might  have  the  buildings  for 
of  her  territory.    It  is  recruited  by  enlistments  that  purpose  after  school-hours.     The  Govern- 
and  conscription.    The  infantry  numbers,  un-  ment  devoted  the  resources  of  the  state  without 
der  the  army  law  of  1873,  25,671  men  and  stint  to  the  improvement  of  the  state  schook 
1,676  oflScers  in  active  service,  and  about  52,-  A  system  of  public  education,  unequaled  in  its 
200  men  on  the  war  footing ;  the  cavalry,  5,680  pedagogic  and  sanitary  arrangements,  was  soon 
men  and  296  officers  on  the  peace  footing ;  the  developed.     The  Conservative  party  identified 
artillery,  7,559  men  and  466  officers  on  the  itself  with  the  Oatholic  clergy  in  opposing  the 
peace  footing;  the  engineers,  1,571  men  and  "godless  schools."    Political  passion  and  re- 
135  officers ;  the  train,  877  men  and  26  officers,  ligious  hatred  combined  divided  the  people  into 
The  total  effective,  including  the  gendarmerie,  hostile  camps.    The  antagonism  was  more  bit- 
is,  in  time  of  peace,  46,272  men  and  officers,  ter  than  in  any  other  country.    The  clergy 
with  10,014  horses  and  204  pieces  of  field-ar-  employed  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  Belgian 
tillery;  in  time  of  war,  108,688  men,  18,800  Church  in  improving  the  clerical  schools,  and 
horses,  and  240  guns.    The  civic  guard  in  1881  in  establishing  others  where  none  existed.   Par- 
numbered  80,954  men  in  active  service.  ents  incurred  spiritual  penalties  and  social  os- 

Finances.  —  The  receipts  of  the  treasury  in  tracism  by  sending  their  children  to  the  public 

1880  were  as  follow :  schools.     In  many  places  Conservatives  and 

wF/nrnvm  w^^  Liberals  held  no  communications  with  each 

Directtaxes 4t,572,ooo  Other.     The  Government  were  provoked  by 

ExcST" liSooo  *^®  fnrious  opposition  of  the  Clericals  to  repri- 

Various  toxea*  !!!!*.!.'."."..*!.*.'!!!!!*..'.".!.*!!!!!!!!      Sojooo  salft  which  detracted  from  the  strength  of  their 

Bejrifltration  duties,  etc 65,029,000  cause,  such  as  the  prosecution  of  Canon  Ber- 

R^iiJcSl  "^:::::;::'.::::::::::;:::::::::::;:  loSmooo  ^^^^^  ^^^  refusal  to  pay  public  honors  to  the 

Telegraphs*.'... ......... .!......'..."..........*    i6i6,'ooo  Archbishop  of  Mechlin,  and  the  attempt  to 

SiSlvI^JnS?*' ^a'IS'XIS  suppress  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Blood  at 

Kepayments 6,420,000  -ri  rrt,    V»  a.  "l   x  u 

Extraordinary  receipts 909,000  Bruges.    The  Government  were  put  to  much 

m  .  1    J.  .  X  ,^  ^^  ^^^  greater  expense  than  they  anticipated  in  order 

IP^?^u:r!'!*":V:-:-V:::::.  m'^Z  to  compete  with  the  kvishly  endowed  Catholic 

schools.    Even  in  the  cities,  parents  generally 

Total  receipts 894,210,000  preferred  religious  instruction  for  their  chil- 

The  expenditures  under  the  various  heads  dren.     Throughout  the  country  the  clerical 

were  of  the  following  amounts :  schools  were  attended  by  three  and  a  half  times 

EXPENDrruBES.  rvanet.  as  many  pupils  as  the  state  schools.    The  se- 

Pnbiic  debt 82,658,000  rious  error  was  committed  of  saddling  every 

Dotations li'Jli'XSS  village  with  a  state  school,  although  in  many 

Justice 10,5e2,000  ^  ^       •!  ^    'j.        i  nj  *    ^i  t       t 

ForeipnAffiiirs 2,214,000  every  family  sent  its  children  to  the  church 

Ministry  of  the  Interior J'JSfSSX  Bchools.    The  expense  of  these  empty  school- 

rSblicwoS'.'I*:":;:::::::;:::::::;::::::::;::  Itm^Z  i^ouses  and  idie  teachers,  defrayed  partly  by 

War 44,028,000  the  general  taxes  and  partly  by  the  local  rat^ 

Fr°a'^''^* '.;::::::::':'.■ '::;:: i6;o22;ooo  a^^gered  the  Flemish  peasantry,  and  plunged 

Eepa>Went8*  etc...'.". ..........v.*.*. !*...'. !!!!!!!     i'4T9iooo  the  Government  into  financial  difficulties. 

-^  ,    ,.  ..^  ^uu^^^n^        Extravagant  expenditures  on  the  fortifica- 

Total  ordinary  expenditures 292.020,000  ..  i»  a    *  j  xu  n         r  xv     \r 

Special 8ervi<4s. 90,899,000  tions  of  Antwerp  and  the  valley  of  the  Meuse, 

and  upon  the  Palace  of  Justice,  and  other  im- 

Totai  expenditures 882,919,000  provements  at  Brussels,  swelled  the  annual  defi- 

The  budget  voted  for  1882  fixed  the  total  cits,  to  meet  which,  and  the  expense  of  adding 

ordinary  receipts  at  296,647,709  francs,  and  the  20,000  men  to  the  reserve  of  the  army,  an  in- 

expenditures  at  310,755,896  francs.  The  budget  crease  in  taxation  was  necessary.     The  Radi- 

for  1883  made  the  receipts  299,571,760  francs,  cals,  under  the  lead  of  Paul  Janson,  endeav- 

and  the  expenditures  322,870,816  francs.    The  ered  to  extend  the  contest  with  the  Clericals 

total  nominal  amount  of  the  public  debt  in  to  other  questions,  and  gave  the  Catholic  party 

1883  was  1,959,292,744  francs,  on  which  the  various  causes  of  oflfense  by  irritating  inves- 

annual  charge  is  a  little  over  4  per  cent.  tigations  and  menaces  against  the  rights  and 

Polltictl  Crisis. — The  movement  for  the  secu-  property  of  the  Church.  Their  tactics  excited 
larization  of  education  in  France,  extending  distrust,  although  M.  Fr^re-Orban  with  firm- 
into  Belgium,  caused  the  overthrow  of  the  ness  confined  the  anti-Clerical  policy  of  the 
Malou  ministry,  which  had  been  in  office  eight  Government  mainly  to  the  establishment  of 
years,  in  the  elections  of  1878.  Fr^re-Orban,  the  principle  of  state  education.  In  spite  of 
with  Van  Humbeek  as  Minister  of  Education,  the  doctrinarian  zealotry  that  imposed  the  un- 
accepted the  task  of  reforming  the  schools  on  denominational  schools  on  the  unwilling  half 
liberal  principles.  The  education  act  of  1879  of  the  community,  and  of  the  fierce  popular 
repealea  the  law  of  1842,  which  vested  the  passions  inflamed  against  them, the  Grovemment 
control  of  state  schools  to  a  large  extent  in  schools  advanced  in  public  favor.  The  Gov- 
the  clergy,  and  provided  that  religious  instruc-  ernment  went  before  the  people  in  the  bien- 
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tial  election  to  fill  half  the  seats  of  the  cation  is  dispensed,  withont   charge  for  the 
r  of  Depaties,  which  took  place  June  poor.    The  appointment  of  teachers  and  the 
ibarrassed  hj  an  unfortunate  financial  control  of  the  schools  was  transferred  to  the 
od  by  dissension  in  the  Liberal  party,  communal  councils.     To  the  poorer  communes 
lels  the  Janson  faction,  which,  besides  Government  subsidies  were  extended.    If  the 
aoti-Clerical  views,  advocated  univer-  commune  establish  a  clerical  school,  where 
ige  and  a  revision  of  the  Constitution,  twenty  or  more  fathers  of  families  object  to 
vay  from  the  Moderates,  who  divided  religious  teaching,  separate  class  -  rooms  and 
•esentation  of  the  city  equally  with  teachers  are  provided,  or,  if  necessary,  an  entire 
The  consequence  was  a  victory,  for  the  school.     Where  the  commune  decides  in  favor 
)  in  forty  years,  for  the  Clerical  party,  of  a  secular  school,  twenty  families  can  demand 
ected  its  list  of  16  deputies  by  a  ma-  religious  teaching  for  their  children.    In  allow- 
1,200.    The  Clericals  gained  enough  ing  conventual  schools  to  be  maintained  out  of 
other  places  to  give  them  a  majority  the  rates,  the  Jacobs  bill  went  beyond  the  act 
)te3  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  as  of  1842.    Three  classes  of  schools  were  defined 
]  with  20  majority  possessed  by  the  in  the  bill :  1.  Public  or  communal  schools ; 
in  the  late  Chamber.    Ministers  Van  2.  Private  schools ;  3.  Private  schools  adopted 
c  and  Olin  were  unseated.  and  subsidized  by  the  communes. 
•f  CiaTeniHeit. — The  day  after  the  elec-  Of  the  votes  in  the  city  districts  transferred 
r^re-Orban  and  his  colleagues  resigned  to  the  Conservative  party  in  the  June  elec- 
tfolios.    M.  Malon  was  intrusted  with  tions,  or  to  its  adjunct,  the  Independent  Mod- 
Gition  of  a  new  Cabinet.    The  Ministry  erate  party,  which  decried  the  centralistic  tend- 
tion,  which  was  created  by  the  late  encies  of  the  Fr^re-Orban  Government,  few 
was  made  a  subordinate  department  were  intended  to  upset  the  school  system, 
inistry  of  the  Interior.    The  composi-  They  were  a  protest  against  the  new  taxes, 
he  Cabinet,  which  was  approvea  by  the  increase  of  the  army,  and  the  radical  pro- 
June  15th,  was  as  follows:  Premier  gramme  of  universal  suffrage.    The  16  Inde- 
ster  of  Finance,  M.  Jules  Malou ;  of  pendents  and  Conservatives  of  Brussels,  who 
itfairs,  M.  Morean  d'Auday;  of  Com-  gave  the  Government  their  mj\jority,   were 
.Beernaert;  of  Public  Works,  M.  Van-  elected  on  the  financial  issue.     When  it  was 
boom ;  of  War,  Gen.  Pontus ;  of  the  known  that  the  result  placed  a  Catholic  min- 
M.  Jacobs ;  of  Justice,  M.  Woeste.  istry  in  power,  the  disappointment  and  dismay 
nate,  which  had  a  Liberal  majority  of  in  the  cities  were  unbounded.    On  the  night  of 
dissolved  and  the  elections  appointed  the  elections  riots  took  place  in  Brussels  and 
kh.     Although  the  Liberals  regained  Antwerp.    Day  after  day  the  deputies  were 
of  Brussels  and  Nivelles,  the  result  hooted  at  the  doors  of  the  Parliament  hall. 
Clericals  the  large  m^ority  of  25.  When  the  burgomaster  seemed  lax  in  sup- 
Dvemment  inaugurated  the  new  pol-  pressing  such  manifestations,  the  Government 
rdering  all  legal  proceedings  begun  would  have  ordered  out  the  military  but  for  the 
)mmanes  for  violations  of  laws  relat-  ii\j unction  of  the  King.    As  soon  as  the  draft 
hools,  charities,  or  ecclesiastical  ad-  of  the  new  bill  was  announced,  the  Liberals 
Ion  to  be  at  once  dropped.    New  pro-  arranged  a  series  of  demonstrations  with  the 
>vernors  were  appointed,  a  course  for  object  of  inducing  the  King  not  to  sign  the  act 
)  late  Cabinet  had  been  severely  con-  without  giving  the  country  a  chance  to  pro- 
y  the  present  ministers  in  1878.   The  nounce  upon  it  by  a  general  election.     On 
I  requested  to  dismiss  the  heads  of  August  9th  more  than  500  town  councilors, 
9  and  order  new  elections,  but  de-  among  them  200  burgomasters,  met  in  Brus- 
rhe  desire  of  the  Pope  to  resume  dip^  sels  to  sign  an  address  to  that  effect.     The 
ommunication  with  Belgium,  which  authorities  of  all  the  cities  and  of  800  villages, 
en  off  in  1880,  was  notified  to  the  representing  2,690,000  of  the  population,  joined 
nd  an  agreement  made  to  that  effect  in  the  protest. 

*  they  entered  upon  their  duties.  One  The  Malou  Cabinet  found  themselves  in  an 
'st  acts  of  the  Chambers,  which  met  embarrassing  position  on  other  questions  be- 
was  to  vote  an  appropriation  for  a  sides  the  educational  difficulty.  They  were 
tgation  at  the  Vatican.  unable  to  redeem  their  pledge  not  to  impose 
t^ttears,  serving  at  the  time  as  Minis-  fresh  taxes.  An  increase  in  the  excise  duty 
ckholm,  was  appointed  as  the  Belgian  on  spirits  was  proposed,  which  would  add 
itive  at  the  Vatican  in  the  beginning  5,000,000  francs  to  the  revenue  and  take  over 
ber.  On  the  first  day  of  the  session  3,000,000  francs  away  from  the  communes, 
'nment  presented  a  new  school  bill.  They  were  also  obliged  to  entertain  the  scheme 
3iple  of  the  act  was  to  leave  every  of  creating  an  army  reserve,  which  the  Minis- 
free  to  determine  which  kind  of  edu-  ter  of  War  agreed  with  the  military  authori- 
rould  support.  The  supervision  of  the  ties  in  considering  necessary, 
limited  to  seeing  that  suitable  school-  The  crisis  in  the  sugar  industry  prompted 
with  efficient  teachers  are  maintained  the  Government  to  propose  a  bill,  which  was 
Dommnne,  and  that  compulsory  edu-  adopted,  for  imposing  a  surtax  on  foreign  su- 
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gar  to  coanteract  the  bounties  of  other  ooan-  school  law,  deolariDg  that  he  would  follow  the 

tries.    The  new  French  sugar  law  was  ex-  strictly  constitutional  course.    The  expression 

pected  to  close  to  Belgian  producers  the  French  of  tiie  popular  will  at  the  polls  King  Leopold 

market,  which  took  three  fifths  of  their  ex-  was  too  wise  to  ignore,    it  was  one  of  the 

ports  of  raw  sugar.  rare  conjunctures  when  a  constitutional  mon- 

On  the  Slst  of  August,  the  day  after  the  arch  has  to  determine  whether  a  ministry  with 

school  bill  passed  the  Chamber,  a  monster  pro-  a  parliamentary  majority  behind  them  are  the 

cession  of  Liberals  marched  with  a  petition  to  exponent  of  the  national  will.    The  country 

the  King's  palace.    The  Clericals  organized  a  was  on  the  brink  of  revolution  on  account  of 

counter-manifestation  for  the  following  Sun-  the  educational  question.    A  precedent  was 

day.    As  many  as  160,000  people  were  brought  not  wanting,  since  in  1857  a  Clerical  ministry 

to  Brussels  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  went  out  in  consequence  of  a  party  rcTene 

The  Liberals  gathered  in  vast  numbers  on  the  in  the  municipal  elections.    The  King  conse- 

streets,  all  wearing  a  blue  flower  as  a  party  quently  requested  the  retirement  of  the  two 

badge.     The   peasantry,   who  composed  the  Ultramontane  ministers,  Jacobs  and  Woeste. 

bulk  of  the  procession,  were  as  ripe  for  a  col-  The  Cabinet  replied  that  they  must  stand  or 

lision  as  the  turbulent  populace  of  the  town,  fall  together ;  but,  after  consultation  with  the 

Some  of  the  inscriptions  on  their  banners  ex-  deputies  and  senators  of  the  Right,  the  two 

pressed  in  insulting  language  their  ancient  en-  obnoxious  ministers  and  1^.  Malou,  who  re- 

mity  toward  the  people  of  the  capital.    But  fused  to  remain  at  the  head  of  afTairs,  handed 

besides  the  peasants  many  noblemen,  burgo-  in  their  resignations  alone.    M.  Bernaert  sno- 

masters,  and  poUtioians  marched  in  the  line,  ceeded  in  the  premiership,  taking  the  Ministry 

Black  flags  indicative  of  mourning  and  carica-  of  Finance ;  M.  Jacobs  was  succeeded  in  the 

tures  of  priests  hung  in  effigy  were  displayed.  Ministry  of  the  Interior  by  Prof.  Thonissen, 

The  citizens  were  manv  of  them  armed  with  of  Louvain;  Chevalier  Moreau  took  the  Min- 

sticks,  and  in  front  of  the  Bourse  they  blocked  istry  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  nving  up 

the  way,  and,  charging  upon  the  ranks  of  the  that  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  Prince  Caraman- 

demonstrators,  carried  off  many  of  the  obnox-  Chinay ;  M.  de  Voider  was  appointed  Minister 

ions  banners.    The  countrymen  defended  them-  of  Justice ;    M.  Yandenneereboom   remained 

selves  stoutiy,  but  the  procession  was  broken  Minister  of  Railways,  and  Gen.  Pontus,  Minis- 

up,  only  8,000  reaching  the  palace  to  hand  in  ter  of  War.    The  ministers  took  office  as  an  in- 

the  petition  addressed  to  the  King.    The  mu-  terim  ministry  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 

nicipal  authorities,  who  were  condemned  for  voting  of  the  estimates  and  dissolving  Parlia- 

not  making  better  provisions  against  a  breach  nient  in  the  spring  or  at  an  early  period.    They 

of  the  peace,  requested  the  assistance  of  the  were  intrusted  solely  with  the  establishment 

military.    Troops  of  cavalry  charged  into  the  of  an  army  reserve,  which  Gen.  Pontus  made 

crowd  many  times,  trampling  down  eighty  a  condition  of  retaining  office.    The  scheme 

persons  before  the  mob  was  dispersed.    Many  adopted  was  to  form  a  reserve  of  80,000  men 

people  were  injured,  but  no  lives  were  lost.  by  extending  to  thirteen  years  the  period  during 

The  school  -  bill  of  M.  Jacobs  passed  the  which  the  soldiers  who  have  served  their  time 

House  of  Deputies  by  a  majority  or  80  to  49,  are  obliged  to  rejoin  the  army  in  the  case  of 

August  30.    The  only  concession  made  by  the  mobilization. 

Government  was  to  allow  discharged  teachers  BICYCLES  IND  TRICYCLES.   Ctutradloiu— The 

an  indemnity  of  750  francs.    When  the  major-  bicyele  is  a  vehicle  having  two  wheels  in  the 

ity  rejected  the  proposition  to  require  that  the  same  plane,  connected  by  a  backbone  or  perch, 

clerical  teachers  should  be  Belgian  citizens,  the  fore-wheel  having  about  three  times  the 

the  Liberals  withdrew  all  their  amendments,  diameter  of  the  rear-wheel.    The  fore-wheel, 

The  King  postponed  for  some  time  the  signing  constructed  on  the  suspension  principle,  has  a 

of  the  act.     It  was  promulgated  September  22.  rubber  tire  set  in  a  U-shaped  rim,  direct  spokes 

The  Liberals  bent  all  their  energies  to  gain  the  of  small  steel  wire,  and  an  axle  fixed  to  rotate 

communal   elections  in   October.     They  de-  with  it;  it  is  set  in  such  a  frame  and  mount- 

manded  that  the  King  should  regard  these  as  a  ed  in  such  a  way  as  to  constitute  at  once  the 

criterion  as  to  whether  the  country  had  given  driving,  guiding,  and  substantially  supporting 

Parliament  a  mandate  to  destroy  the  state  wheel  of  the  vehicle.    The  remainder  consists 

school  system.    In  the  elections  of  October  of  a  smaller  suspension- wheel,  similarly  oon- 

19th  they  won  a  decisive  victory  in  all  the  im-  structed  (except  that  its  axle  does  not  rotate 

portant  towns  except  Mechlin.    In  these  elec-  with  it),  having  its  bearings  in  the  lower  forked 

tions  the  franchise  is  wider  than  in  the  parlia-  end  of  a  hollow  cylindrical  perch,  which  ex- 

mentary  elections ;  it  belongs  to  all  who  pay  tends  upward  and  in  a  curved  line  over  the 

10  francs  in  direct  taxes,  and  to  an  additional  large  wheel ;  at  this  upper  end  it  takes  a  swiv- 

dass  of  recently  created  electors.    There  was  eled  or  socket  joint  perpendicular  to  the  axle, 

a  very  large  vote,  however,  that  had  been  cast  and  immediately  above  the  periphery  of  the 

for  the  Conservatives  in  the  June  and  July  large  wheel,  in  a  closed  head  or  upper  part  of 

elections  which  now  returned  to  the  Liberals,  an  elliptical  hollow  fork ;  the  perch  bears  on  it 

The  King  had  firmly  withstood  the  clamor  a  step  to  mount  by,  and  a  saddle  and  spring  for 

that  sought  to  deter  him  from  signing  the  the  rider;  the  fork,  extending  downward  on 
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le  l)i«  fora-wheel,  haa  ball  bearings  for  similar  machine,  baving  the  f6rk  ezteoded  in 

and  extending  npward  bas  a  oroB»-bar  tbe  same  way,  bnt  instead  ot  having  pedal- 

e  paralld  with  tbe  aile  below,  and  levers  it  has  cogged-wheela  with  cranks  at- 

>r  lengtb;  the  fore-axle  is  provided  tached,  connected  by  meana  of  an  endless  cbutt 

aohable  cranks,  oppositely  projecting  to  similar  smaller  wheels  at  the  bearings.    This 

intermost  ends  U  right  angles  with  it,  is  called  the  Kangaroo,    4.  A  moobine  baring 
MT  on  their 
oa    rubber - 
>edals.   Tbe 

and  propor- 

to  be  pro- 
glided,  and 
I  in  eqailib- 

tbe  band* 
)f  tbe  rider, 
bis  [tomtion 
ibind  a  per- 
ir  line  pass- 
ird  through 
if  the  fore- 
id  so  almost 

The  radius 
r«-wfaeel  is 
e  lengtb  of 
aleg.mea»- 
ide  to  tbe 
le  foot,  less 
th  at  tho 
I  the  height 
ddle  above 
liory.  Tbe 
I  BO  light  as 
isily  porta- 
reight  of  n 
1  machine 
jont  forty 
tod  so  elas- 
prevent  the 
a  shake  and 
nt  to  a  rigid  _  . 
ICiamunly  _— >=^;;f^p(^5;r^  m 
A,  with  the    — -  ^^    " 

adjuncts  to 
perative. 

ire  seTeral  varieties  of  vehicles  popn- 
wn  as  bicycles,  wbioh  differ  in  some 
(raat  tbe  one  described  above ;  the 
>ct  of  their  oonstrucdon  being  to  give 
I  aafetj  to  the  rider.  The  principal 
may  be  described  as  follows:  1.  A 
having  the  small  wheel  in  front,  to  be 
■teering.  The  motive  power  is  trans- 
.  the  driving-wheel  by  two  levers,  one 
aide  of  the  wheel,  wbioh  are  eon- 
y  leather  straps  wonnd  aronnd  the 
ro  Beta  of  gravity  pawls  and  ratchets. 
lU  macbine  having  a  forty  to  forty- 
h  fore-wbeel,  and  the  rear-wheel  trail- 
.  considerable  distance  behind.  The 
[tended  about,  twelve  inches  below  the 
if  tbe  fore-wheel,  and  projects  slightly 
and  to  its  lower  extremities  are  fast- 
lal-levers  to  which  secondary  cranks 
Of  with  the   axle  are  jointed.     8.  A 


a  driving-wheel  of  the  standard  size,  and  a 
driving  apparatDS,  consisting  of  short  arms 
working  on  universal  joints  at  tbe  sides  of  the 
fork,  to  which  are  jointed  bent  levers,  these 
being  fastened  at  abont  their  centers  to  the 
cranks ;  the  part  below  the  crank,  earring  hack- 
ward  until  it  is  perpendtcnlar  to  the  upper  part, 
terminates  in  the  pedaL  This  is  known  as  tbe 
'Xtraordinary. 

The  bicycle,  althongh  seemingly  s  simple 
thing,  is  in  reality  a  complex  stmoture,  and 
embodies  some  of  the  finest  resnlts  of  modern 
mechanics,  and,  as  ordinarily  oonstmcted,  con- 
t^ns  nearly  three  hundred  pieces.  Only  the 
most  important  parte,  with  their  priocipal  vari- 
ations, need  description. 

The  tire  is  of  robber,  roond,  and  of  various 
qualities  and  densities,  and  varying  in  thick- 
ness from  one  inch  for  the  heaviest  roadster, 
to  tbree-eightb  inch  (or  the  tightest  racer;  it 
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is  stretched  about  the  rim  sod  fastened  for 
gre&t«r  Bacnrit.7  with  a  kind  of  cement  made 
for  the  purpose. 


The  rim  orfeUoe  of  the  wheel  U  either  0-  or 
V-  or  oresoent-ahaped  in  section,  tlie  groove 
beinft  designed  to  bold  the  tire. 

The  qkokes  are  of  either  oharoool-iron  or 


ofBteel  about  one  inch  long,  hHTisg  a  ten* 
out  on  one  end,  the  other  taking  the  form  of  1 
nnt ;  tbroogli  the  oenter  of  thia,  longitDdindlj,  1  j 
hole  is  drilled,  the  spoke  is  passed  throngb  ind 
headed,  and  the  nipple  is  tben  screwed  into  I 
thehab.  3.  By gorewingthespokeathemMlw  i 
directly  into  the  hub.  I 

The  hob  consists  of  the  axle  and  the  flaogtt;  ' 
these  latter  are  cironlar  disks  of  metal  about 
four  inches  in  diameter  in  the  fore-wbeel,  ud 
smaller  in  the  rear-wlieel ;  thej  are  firm);  w- 
cured  to  the  ends  of  the  axle,  and  to  them  Ik 
spokes  are  fastened. 

These  parts  constitute  the  sospension'Whed, 
the  theory  of  which  Is,  that  the  rim  should  U 
a  perfect  circle  and  true  in  its  own  plane,  witli-  '. 
out  reference  to  the  spokes;  then  Ujese  liU^ 
nuspend  the  weight  at  tbe  huh  from  the  rim, 
and  the  pull  of  the  spokes  all  around  pieeenei 
the  circular  shape  of  the  wheel. 

Tbe  bearings  are  of  three  kinds — panllcL, 
cone,  and  boll.  Parallel  hearings  are  00 
Btrncted  with  a  plun  axle  or  spindle,  fitted 
with  a  plain  hardened  steel  cjlinder.  CoDf 
bearings  are  of  two  kinda:  with  the  ends  of 
tbe  aile  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  tmncaled 
cone,  and  the  bearings  beveled  at  their  edgu 
to  fit  them ;  or  with  the  beariugs  hollowed, 
and  cones  on  the  aile  to  fit.  Ball  bearing! 
consist  of  either  a  single  or  dimble  row  of  balli, 
Introduced  between  Uie  aile  and  the  bearing- 
ease,  substituting  a  rolling  for  a  sliding  frie*  ' 
tjon;  these  balls  are  either  in  a  groove  cun- 
tinnons  around  the  bearing,  or  in  separate  ci^ 
cular  holes. 

The  fork  connects  tbe  bearings  of  the  front- 
wheel  with  tbe  head  and  backbone,  for  wluch   • 
it  famishes  support,  and  b?  it,  through  the  '■ 
head  and  handles,  the  fi'ont-wbeet  is  guidd 
and  held^^instobstructions  tendingtodaflect  ■ 

It  from  its  coarse.    It  tim>  takes  Uie  verUctl  - 

lift  and  thmst  of  the  rider  when  1; 


strength  to  his  weight  for  propulsli 
lightness   1 


steel  wire,  and  are  heeded  at  the  rim,  from 
which  thej  pass  alternately  to  either  ride  of  the 
hnh,  where  thej  are  fa8t«Ded  to  the  flanges  in 
oneoftwo  wajs:  l.B; nipples,  whichare pieces 


combine  with  liglitness  rigiditj 
against  forward,  backward,  lateral,  ana  ve>  ~ 
tieal  strain,  and  the  twitt  of  tarning  the  . 
handles.  It  is  nsnallj  constructed  of  flst-  , 
tened  steel  tubing,  tapering  gradnallf  froto  > 
the  head  to  the  hearings. 

The  head  is  that  part  above  the  fork 
which  affords  bearing  and  connections  for 
the  perch  and  tbe  handles. 

The  perch  serves  to  connect  the  Other  . 
parts  of  the  machine,  and  is  subject  to  , 
mooh  strain.  It  is  a  round  or  elliptical  st««l  , 
tube,  tapering  from  a  point  below  tbe  saddle  ; 
downward  to  the  point  of  bifnroation  for  the 
rear- wheel. 

Tbe  saddle  is  small  and  nearly  heart- 
shaped,  with  the  small  end  foremost,  and 
consists  of  a  light,  strong  frame,  over  which 
a  piece  of  leather  is  stretched  tant.     It  is 
attached  to  the  spring,  which  in  turn  is  fastened 
to  the  perch  immediUel;  behind  the  bead. 

Tbe  accessories  are  a  small  oblong  bag  for 
carrying  an  oil-can,  a  wrench,  and  o^er  tocjs; 
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teDed  either  to  the  £ead  or  the  hab ; 
ched  to  the  handle-bar ;  a  small  bag 
long  the  perch  JDst  below  the  saddle, 
ig  baggage  when  tooring ;  a  laggage- 
•nsisting  of  a  strong  wire  frame  and 
ip  ingenioasly  fastened  to  the  handle- 
le  head;  a  bogle;  a  whistle;  and  a 
r  for  measnring  the  distance  covered, 
(tinctiyelj  American  feature  of  the 
the  interchangeability  of  parts,  all 
le  bj  machinery,  and  so  made  as 
possible  with  absolate  accuracy. 
—  Baron  von  Drais  oonstmcted  in 
chine  consisting  of  two  wheels,  one 
other,  connected  hj  a  bar.  The  f Or- 
el was  axled  in  a  fork  swiveled  to 
id  of  the  bar,  and  bearing 
gnide  the  machine.  The 
astride  the  bar,  propelled 
▼anoe  by  striking  his  feet 
oond,  and  directed  it  by 
the  handles,  by  taming 
ion  of  the  fore -wheel, 
dne  was  called  the  Drai- 
1818  the  Draisine,  with 
ovements,  was  introduced 
nd,  and  the  next  year  into 
^  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
places  in  this  country, 
time  it  was  very  popular, 
were  shortly  afterward 
velocipedes  of  more  than 
s,  and  in  1863  a  French- 
ied  cranks  to  the  fore- 
the  Draisine  or  ^^c6I6ri- 
ing  previously  observed 
«rtain  rate  of  speed  equi- 
>nld  be  maintained  with 
cling  its  course  according 
Lnation.  In  1866  Pierre 
came  to  America,  and,  in 
p  with  an  American,  took  out  a  pa- 
is improved  Draisine,  or  velocipede, 
ears  no  notice  was  taken  of  it,  but  in 
idenly  became  popular.  Merchants, 
^  students,  all  classes  of  people,  even 
an  to  use  it.  Riding-schools  and  de- 
ipply  were  opened  in  all  the  large 
he  furor  culminated  in  1869,  and  two 
'  the  *^  bone-shaker,^'  as  it  was  popu- 
1,  was  a  thing  of  the  past, 
one-shaker ''  was  the  parent  of  the 
cycle.  It  had  two  wheels  of  nearly 
made  of  wood  with  iron  tires ;  the 
ing  placed  midway  between  the 
In  Englishman  enlarged  the  size  of 
rbeel,  and  brought  the  saddle  more 
•ver  it,  and  decreased  the  size  of 
rheel  proportionally.  Another  Eng- 
ivented  the  suspension  -  wheel,  and 
can  suggested  the  rubber  tire.  All 
rovements  were  made  in  1868.  The 
ie  was  imported  from  England  into 
;ry  in  1876,  and  was  exhibited  at 
nniBl  Exposition.  In  1877  the  first 
for  importing  bicycles  was  estab- 


lished, and  in  1878  the  first  American  com- 
pany for  their  manufacture  was  organized. 
There  are  now  half  a  dozen  manufacturers, 
twice  as  many  importers,  and  hundreds  of 
dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  num- 
ber of  machines  annually  sold  is  regularly  in- 
creasing, and  in  1884  was  estimated  to  be 
about  six  thousand.  The  number  in  use  in  the 
United  States  is  not  far  fi*om  thirty  thousand, 
exclusive  of  boys'  machines;  the  number  in 
use  in  Great  Britain  is  between  two  and  three 
hundred  thousand.  A  great  drawback  to  their 
use  here  is  the  poor  condition  of  the  roads,  and 
the  main  body  of  riders  is  confined  to  the  large 
towns  and  sections  of  the  country  where  the 
roads  are  naturally  good. 


THB  DRAISINX. 


Ifechaiilcs. — The  center  of  gravity  of  a  bi- 
cycle is  above  the  point  of  support,  hence  it 
is  in  unstable  equilibrium.  Equilibrium  of  an 
unstable  body  may  be  mamtained  when  the 
center  of  gravity  is  in  motion  one  way,  by 
moving  the  point  of  support  the  same  way,  or 
by  moving  the  center  of  gravity  the  opposite 
way.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  machine  to 
incline  a  little  to  the  rider's  left,  the  center  of 
gravity  moves  from  the  perpendicular,  and  the 
line  of  direction  is  outside  to  the  left  of  the 
point  of  support.  Now  let  the  rider  throw  his 
weight  upon  the  right  handle  or  pedal,  both 
being  to  the  right  of  the  point  of  support — it  is 
evident  that  he  shifts  tlie  center  of  gravity 
to  the  right,  thereby  restoring  equilibrium ;  or 
let  him  pull  on  the  left  handle  or  push  on  the 
right  one,  and  the  plane  of  evolution  evidently 
changes  accordingly,  the  wheel  is  defiected  to 
the  left,  bringing  the  point  of  support  under 
the  center  of  gravity,  thereby  restoring  equi- 
librium. By  these  two  methods  of  balancing, 
availed  of  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to- 
gether or  separately,  maintaining  a  compensa- 
tory oscillation  of  the  center  of  gravity  over 
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the  point  of  sapport,  tbe  equilibrmm  of  the 
maohine  and  rider  i»  muatAined. 

Uathomaticftl  aomputation  has  showo  that, 

SB  compared  witb  walkia^t,  a  given  dit^tance 
can  be  accomplisbed  on  a  bicjclu  in  abonl  one 
third  of  the  time,  and  witb  less  than  one  sixth 
of  the  exertion.  Tbig  does  not  tuke  into  aa- 
Donnt  roagb  roads,  hills,  nor  wind, 
all  of  ^-'■\-^:  -"M  tlie  bicycler 
more  tl  i.  ii  i  ■■  i.i  ilio  podestriitii. 
The  r.ixj  I  ;[,,■  ■■  ,i.liwnrJ  inclina- 
tion of  Lilt  tu:-L  fruiii  the  perpen- 
dicular) is  an  important  element 
In  the  Donatractinn  of  a  bicjcle. 
A  GOrtain  atnoant  is  nece^oiirj 
for  aafetj ;  an  increase  of  this 
araoimt  involves  a  liis- 
proportionnte  loss  of 
energj  in  propelling 
tho  wheel,  and  a  du- 


meeting  is  in  soma  large  city,  and  chani^  fro 
jear  to  jear.  The  Cjolists' Ton  ring  Cli^b  isi 
interantional  organiution,  whose  njembers  a 
to  be  found  in  nearlj  everj  country  in  £nmp 
in  Australia,  and  in  America,  where  it  hu 
large  and  constantly  increasing  menibershij 
The  headquarters  are  in  England.  1  be  Cam 
dian  Wheelmen's  Association  iti 
organization  similar  to  the  Leagi 
of  American  Wheelmtn,  but  d 
signed  eiclnrivetj  for  Canadian 
Besides  these  three  association 
there  are  over  four  hundred  loc 
clahs,  in  all  parts  of  the  cunntr 
formed  for  the  enjojnient  of  tl 
pastime,  and  for  promoting  tl 
nse  of  the  Tebicle  by  the  gener 
pnbltc.  -  The  first  cinh  naa  ronoi 


orease  diminishes  the  percentage  of  safety  and 
renders  tbe  rider  nnduly  liable  to  forward 
falls  or  "  headers."  It  sbonid  be  abont  8'83 
inches  for  a  fifty-inch  wheel,  varying  '07  inch 
for  each  size  larger  or  smaller. 

ftrfi'lwllwni  —  Tbe  League  of  American 
Wheelmen  is  an  association  of  bioycle  and  tri- 
ejole  riders,  and  riders  of  other  velocipedes,  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  organised  at 
Newport,  Hay  81,  1880,  and  having  for  its 
object  "to  promote  tbe  general  interests  of 
bicjcling  and  trioyoling;  to  ascertain,  defend, 
and  protect  the  rights  of  wheelmen ;  and  to 
encourage  and  facilitate  tonring."  Its  mem- 
bership is  open  to  all  amateur  wheelmen  of 
good  standii^  (iaclnding  ladies),  and  numbers 
about  5,000  ridera,  from  nearlj  every  section 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Oonsnls  are 
located  at  all  places  of  importance,  who  collect 
information  abont  the  condition  and  improve- 
ments of  tbe  roads,  miabaps  to  wheelmen  from 
oareless  or  willfol  drivers  and  other  causey 
toara,  etc.,  and  forward  it  tc  the  president. 
In  this  way  a  vast  amount  of  knowleiige  of  the 
roads  of  the  conntry  ia  being  collected,  a  sub- 
ject of  which  heretofore  comparatively  little 
Las  been  known.  At  tbe  annual  meeting  of  tbe 
League  there  are  generaUj  a  parade  of  all  the 
attending  wheelmen  in  line,  raoea  for  the  league 
oham[4oDBhip,  and  a  banquet.    The  place  of 


"  Dating  and  tl 
Wheelman  "  is  so  eighty-page  i 
lustrated  montblr  magazine,  d 
voI«d  to  the  ont-door  potitii 
amatenr  recreations,  inclndini;  I 
cycling  and  tricycling,  to  whic 
it  gives  the  leading  place.  Tbe 
are, besides,  the  "Bicycling World 
aacoessor  to  the  "American  E 
cycling  Jonrnal,"  eatabliahed 
1877;  the  "Wheel,"  the  "Westei 
Cyclist,'^  tbe  "  Amatenr  Athlete 
nliich  is  the  official  orpan  of  t) 
League  of  American  Wheehnei 
and  several  other  wheel  public 

■aM-iyafki. — There  are  man 
race-traolcB  in  this  conntry,  specially  constmctt 
for  tbe  bicycle.  In-door  trscks  are  made  eitb< 
of  boards,  smooth  and  closely  fitted,  or  of  coj 
Crete ;  and  have  raised  comers,  to  prevent  ll 
wbefl  from  slipping  in  turning,  Oat-do( 
tracks  are  either  ordinsrj  clay  tracks,  we 
rolled  grass'tracks,  or  cinder-patbs.  Tbe  firs 
mentioned  is  sufficiently  well  known  to  Tie« 
no  description.  The  graas-track  is  a  piece  i 
good  turf  with  the  grass  cut  short,  and  the 
watered  and  rolled  to  make  it  firm.  The  cii 
der-path  is  tbe  best,  and  ia  coming  into  genen 
use.  One  of  tbe  best  of  this  kind  is  at  Hai 
vard  College.  It  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ! 
length,  with  a  home-stretch  and  back-stretch  ( 
IGO  yards  straight- aw  ay,  joined  by  semicirci 
lar  ends.  The  width  of  the  track  is  flltee 
feet,  and  the  homestretch  twenty  feet.  Tb 
gronnd  ia  first  removed  to  the  depth  of  a  toc 
at  the  sides,  sloping  to  eighteen  inches  at  tb 
center;  a  blind  drain,  eight  inches  wide  b 
five  Inches  deep,  filled  with  round  stones,  i 
laid  along  the  center;  a  layer  of  broken  ston 
of  a  uniform  depth  of  six  inches  is  then  Isi 
on,  and  over  this  a  layer  of  slag  or  broke 
granite  fonr  inches  deep:  then  comes  a  lay< 
of  coarse  cinders,  a  layer  of  finer  cindera,  an 
on  top  a  thin  coating  of  screenings.  Tbe  trac 
is  then  watered  and  rolled,  a  proceas  that  mm 
be  repeated  fregaently,  to  lieep  it  in  good  orde 
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raoukable  feats 
tkiTS  b«eo  done 
w  biojclea.  The 
Miriage  •  road  on 
Uonnt  Washing- 
Ion  bu  been  re- 
pMlcdl;  ridden 
doiTD,  and  ■  hill 
in  Binton  near!; 
oaa  third  of  a 
mile    loDi:,     with 


limbed.      The 


iiogat  "  Btraight- 

tofded  WM   (rom 

f*a  Francisco  to 

Boston,  over  3,090 

niJu.    Two  hon- 

lr«d  miles    have 

bMD  done  within 

Ivenlj-foor  bonrs 

in   this     country, 

ud    2001     miles 

iLiliiD   tlie    same 

ijnie  in  England ;  - 

ud  1,404  miles  in 

u  days  of  eizht- 

Ka  bonrs'  riding- 

tloie  each,  hj  one 

rider.     One  hon- 

dwd  mile*    have 

Wen  covered  in- 

>id«  of  ten  bonrs:  and  S3G  miles  without  a 

iiinioant,  on  an  English  track. 

Below  are  two  tables,  the  first  ftiving  the 
Mrlitst  American  records  as  fiu-  dm  obtainable, 
itie  Koond  giving  the  present  records,  English 
ud  American : 


I  lit 

S  Ml 

11  M* 

1  M  a 


MB* 

IHI^ 

U..U. 

(.::::::;;. ::.■;::::::" 

11 

11    !»• 

M    01* 

isr 

SSiSI 

;ii 

2:::::.::::-::::-:::;::.: 

N 

M 

*  w«r«  madfl  \/j  profnuloDi 


Trttk-tMig.— Tills  has  been  carried  on  to 
snob  an  extent  that  tbere  are  profeasionala 
wbosesolehnsinessisto^veeihibitionsof  feata 
of  this  kind.  Some  of  the  most  difBcult  and 
gracefol  of  their  performances  are :  riding  with 
one  foot  on  the  aaddle  and  the  other  on 
the  hsndle;  balancing,  getting  on  and  off,  and 
climbing  all  over  the  machine  while  it  is  Btand- 
iog  still ;  riding  over  obstructions,  and  op  and 
down  flights  of  steps;  spinning  aroond  on  one 
wbeel  like  a  top;  riding  with  the  small  wheel 
in  the  air ;  riding  with  the  small  wheel  and  a 
portion  of  the  backbone  removed ;  riding 
with  the  entire  backbone  removed,  tbe  only 
points  of  support  of  the  rider  lieing  the  pedals 
and  bandies.  Besides  these,  many  other  diffi- 
calt  feats  are  performed  bj  l>oth  single  and 
doable  trick  riders. 

Th«  MtTtte* — This  is  a  velooipede  having 
three  wheels  apon  the  ground  for  support, 
traction,  and  steering.  In  the  mecbanical 
means  for  propulsion  by  tbe  feet  and  guiding 
by  the  bands,  m  the  arrangement  of  the  wheels, 
and  in  other  particulars  of  constructioD,  it  of- 
fers so  many  varieties  that  a  general  descri[>- 
tion  is  impossible.  There  may  be  two  large 
wheels  and  one  small  one,  two  small  wheels 
and  one  large  one,  or  tbe  three  wheels  may  be 
all  of  different  sizes;  the  small  wheel  may  he 
in  front  or  in  tbe  rear,  may  be  in  tbe  center  or 
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in  the  plane  of  one  of  the  large  wheels;  hoth  phia  for  three  years,  where  he  was  a  t< 

the  driviDg  and  the  steering  may  he  done  either  m  ODe  of  the  public  institutions,  and  w 

by  one  or  by  two  of  the  wheels.    The  tricycle  editorial  writer  for  a  considerable  part  < 

has  the  same  general  principles  of  construction  time  on  the  staff  of  the  ^*  Daily  Inquirer.' 

as  the  bicycle — suspension- wheel,  ball-bearings,  Blaine  at  the  same  time  completed  hu 

and  hollow  tubing  frame.  studies,  which  he  had  been  pursuing  ever 

A  three- wheeled  velocipede  was  used  and  he  left  college.    He  had  an  excellent  op] 

patented  in  France  in  1826,  and  since  then  nity  in  1853  to  enter  the  law-office  of  The 

velocipedes  of  this  species  have  been  more  or  Cayler  (who  afterward  became  promin< 

less  used,   and  from  time  to  time  improved,  the  bar  of  Philadelphia),  and  seriously  coi 

The  tricycle  was  in  use  in  very  small  numbers,  plated  the  acceptance  of  this  place  with  tl 

both  in  England  and  the  United  States,  prior  to  tention  of  pursuing  the  law  as  his  profe 

the  introduction  of  the  bicycle ;  but  it  is  only  But  he  was  induced  by  a  very  flattering 

since  the  successful  and  general  use  of  the  from  Maine  to  remove  to  that  State  and 

latter  that  makers  have  given  tricycles  suffi-  upon  the  editorial  profession.  He  settled,  t 

oient  attention  to  improve  them,  and  have  vent-  fore,  in  1854,  in  Augusta  (Mrs.  Blaine's  1 

ured  on  the  expense  of  making  them  with  care  place),  and  purchased  a  half  interest  ii 

and  accuracy.    There  is  a  species  of  tricycle  ^*  Kennebec  Journal."    His  partner  was 

designed  to  carry  two,  which  is  called  a  ^^so-  L.  Stevens,  late  United  States  Minbter  to 

ciable,"  and  many  of  them  are  now  in  use  den.    Mr.  Blaine  is  gifted  with  an  extn 

throughout  Europe,  and  some  in  this  country,  nary  memory,  and,  on  assuming  his  edi 

The  tricycle  requires  more  power  to  propel  it,  duties,  rapidly  familiarized  himself  wit! 

by  about  one-fifth,  than  the  bicycle  does,  is  not  details  of  Maine  politics  by  reading  every 

so  speedy,  nor  perhaps  so  graceful ;  but  it  is  of  the  paper  in  the  bound  files,  from  Jao 

more  comfortable  ana  safe.    In  this  country  1825.  when  it  was  originally  established, 

several  firms  are  engaged  in  its  manufacture  der  nis  management,  the  paper  was  b< 

and  importation,  and  its  use  is  growing  rapidly,  financial  success  and  a  journid  of  great 

BLHIIE,    JAMES    GlLLiSPIE,    an    American  ence;    while,  both  through  its  columm 

statesman,  bom  at  Indian  Hill  Farm,  on  Mo-  through  his  personal  qualities  of  leadei 

nongahela  river,  Washington  oo.,  Pa.,  Jan.  81,  Mr.  Blaine  became  powerful  in  the  counc 

1830.    He  is  a  great-grandson  of  Ool.  Ephraim  the  Whig  and  Republican  parties.     From 

Blaine,  of  Middlesex,  Cumberland  co.,Pa.,  who  to  1861  he  edited  the  Portland  "Advert 

was  Commissary -General  of  the  Continental  but  still  retained  his  residence  at  Augusts 

army,  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Washington,  from  In  1856  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  firsl 

1778  till  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  tional  Convention  of  the  Republican  ] 

The  family  were  a  part  of  the  colony  of  Scotch  in  Philadelphia,  which  nominated  Frei 

and  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  who  had  settled  and  in  1859  he  was  made  chairman  o 

in  the  Cumberland  valley  about  1725.    His  fa-  Republican  State  Committee,  which  po 

ther  inherited  a  large  landed  estate  in  west-  held  until  1880.    In  the  same  year  h( 

ern  Pennsylvania,  and  removed  to  Washing-  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  State  1 

ton  county  in  1818,  where  in  1820  he  marri^  lature.    His  first  public  speech  was  ma« 

the  daughter  of  Neal  Gillespie,  a  well-known  Augusta,  on  his  return  from  Philadelpl] 

Roman  Catholic,  a  man  of  wealth,  noted  in  his  1856,  in  response  to  a  request  of  his  fr 

section  for  high  character  and  ability.    The  and  neighbors  that  he  tell  them  about  the 

education  of  the  boy  was  looked  after  with  vention.     During  the  canvass  then  begc 

great  care  both  by  his  father  and  his  maternal  spoke  many  times,  and  since  then  he  has 

grandfather,  who  personally  conducted  it  to  known  as  one  of  the  most  effective  po) 

some  extent  themselves.   He  was  sent  to  school  orators  in  the  country, 

for  a  time  at  Lancaster,  Ohio,  in  1841,  where  In  his  capacity  as  editor,  he  had  calle 

he  lived  in  the  family  of  his  relative,  Thomas  tention  to  the  condition  of  the  penal  an 

Ewing,  at  that  time  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  formatory  institutions  of  the  State,  and  sev 

In  his  fourteenth  year  he  entered  Washington  criticised  their  management.    Thereupon 

College  (Pa.),  where  he  was  graduated,  the  ernor  Morrill  appointed  him  a  commissioi 

youngest  member  of  his  class  except  one,  in  examine  the  prisons  and  reformatories  of 

September,  1847.    He  was  awarded  one  of  the  States,  and  suggest  improvements  in  the 

honors  of  the  class,  and  delivered  at  commence-  Maine.     In  the  discharge  of  this  duty 

ment  the  English  salutatory  and  an  oration  on  Blaine  visited  fifteen  States,  and  made  an 

"The  Duty  of  an  Educated  American."    He  orate  report.    Most  of  his  recommendf 

ranked  high  in  mathematics  and  languages.  were  adopted,  and  the  penal  institutioi 

After  graduation,  he  was  an  instructor  for  Maine  were  thereby  greatly  improved, 

some  time  in  the  Western  Military  Institute  of  He  retained  his  seat  in  the  Legislatur 

Kentucky.    During  this  period  he  made  the  ac-  1862,  and  in  the  last  two  years  of  his  sc 

quaintance  of  Miss  Harriet  Stan  wood,  the  lady  was  Speaker  of  the  House, 

who  became  his  wife,  and  who  is  the  mother  In  1862  he  was  elected  to  the  national  I 

of  a  large  family  of  sons  and  daughters.    After  of  Representatives,  where  he  held  a  sei 

leaving  Kentucky,  Mr.  Blaine  lived  in  Philadel-  successive  re-elections  till  July,  1876, 
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)  Governor  of  Maine  appointed  him  United  in  Chicago,  Jane  3-6,  1884,  on  the  first  ballot 

itea  Senator,  to  till  the  yacancj  cansed  bj  for  a  presidential  candidate  Mr.  Blaine  received 

i  reai^ation  of  Hon.  Lot  M.  Morrill.    Bub-  834}  votes,  in  a  total  of  820 ;  his  chief  coui- 

loentlj  he  was  elected  by  the  Le^slatnre,  petitors  being  President  Artlinr  and  Senators 

d  re-elected  for  the  term  ending  in  1883.  Edmands  and  Logan.    On  the  second  ballot 

•om  1869  till   1875  he  was  Speaker  of  the  Blaine^s  vote  rose  to  849,  on  the  third  to  875, 

ooise  of  Representatives.    In  Congress  he  dis-  and  on  the  fourth  to  541 — most  of  his  competi- 

igoiahed  himself  by  his  intimate  knowledge  tors,  except  Arthur,  having  dropped  out.    The 

'  parliamentary  law,  his  readiness  in  debate,  nomination,  as  usual,  was  at  once  made  unani- 

a  advocacy  of  American  as  opposed  to  for-  mous.    Hon.  John  A.  Logan  was  nominated 

gn  interests,  and  his  loyalty  to  the  national  for  Vice-President.    Mr.  Blaine^s  letter  of  ao- 

ovemment.    Oftener  than  almost  any  other  ceptance  was  published  July  19.    The  follow- 

ember  he  was  pitted  in  debate  against  those  ing  extracts  show  its  salient  points: 

bo  had  taken  part  in  the  secession  movement.  t>           i            •    ^v  •             ^       v  ...^  ^ 

1   Tu    TM^L      •  ulu  Vt   '^^^'^-              ^  Revenue  laws  are  m  theu-  very  nature  subject  to  fre- 

In  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress  be  was  a  mem-  quent  revision  in  order  that  they  may  be  adapted  to 

IT  of  the  Committee  on  Post-Offices,  and  was  dianges  and  modiflcations  of  traae.    The  Republican 

fltmmental  in  establishing  postal-cars ;  in  the  party  is  not  contending  for  the  permanency  of  any 

tkirtv-ninth  he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  particular  statute.    The  issue  between  the  two  parties 

.  lul-  rk«K4.„  ^t  T  ^«.«i  C4.^4.^^  ««-ri  «  ^r.w^i^^'m  r^f  0068  uot  Davc  refercDce  to  a  specific  law.    It  is  far 

iWar-Debteof  Loyalbtates,  and  a  member  of  ^^^oader  and  &r  deeper.    It  involves  a  principle  of 

tat  on  Military  Affairs;    m  the  Fortieth  he  wide  application  and  beneficent  influence,  agamst  a 

rved  on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  theory  which  we  believe  to  be  unsound  in  conception 

mong  Mr.  Blaine^s  more  notable  speeches  in  and  inevitably  hurtful  in  practice.    In  the  many  tariff 

jngr^s,  were  those  on  the  ability  of  the  filLl^^^l^^'^^.i*?,  ^^^u"^^^"^  ^25  *fe  ^^ 

^  .^^            ,      .                        .»        ^  u  ^v  twenty-tnree  years,  or  which  may  herealter  become 

rnencan  people   to   suppress  the   rebellion ;  necessary,  the  Republican  party  has  maintamed  and 

lainat   paying  the  national   debt  m  green-  will  maintain  the  poUcy  of  protection  to  American  in- 

leks ;  in  favor  of  resaming  specie  payment ;  dustry,  while  our  opponeots  insist  upon  a  revision, 

;uD8t  placing  the  Southern  States  under  mill-  w^ich  practically  destroys  that  policy.    The  issue  is 

-T-Iir  «:«.i,  or.a,x««o;««  ^#  K^JL^^.  ^.^j,^,,^  .  rv«  tfaus  distmct,  well-defined,  and   unavoidable.    The 

ly  rule  with  suspension  of  habeas  corpus ;  on  ^^     ^^^^^{^^        det^rime  the  fate  of  protection 

moving  the  political  disabilities  of  Jefferson  Jbr  a  generation,  the  overthrow  of  the  policy  means 
avis ;  io  advocacy  of  the  revival  of  American  a  large  and  permanent  reduction  in  the  wages  of  tlie 
Hnmerce ;  favoring  a  bimetallic  currency,  with  American  laborer,  besides  involving  the  loss  of  vast 
alver  dollar  of  full  intrinsic  value  with  the  ^^^^^  ^rii^™^"^^  ^^^^  invested  m  manufactur- 
^  dollar ;  upon  the  wrong  of  suppressing  the  "^ho  a^'^tural  interest  is  by  far  the  largest  in  the 
Mored  vote  m  the  South,  and  thus  increasing  nation  and  is  entitled  in  every  adiustmeut  of  revenue 
le  power  of  a  Southern  white  voter  over  a  laws  to  the  first  consideration.  Any  policy  hostile  to 
orthem  white  voter ;  in  favor  of  restricting  the  fullest  development  of  agriculture  in  the  United 
k;»^v<.A  ;»..»:.^«4^^«  !«.%»«»»»  ;♦  «t«o  {n;M..:^.ia  States  must  be  abandoned.  Realizing  this  fact,  the 
hinese  immigration,  because  it  was  injurious  opponents  of  the  present  system  of  revenue  have 
►  the  free  laborers  of  the  United  btates.  labored  *rery  earnestly  to  persuade  the  farmers  of  the 
In  the  Republican  National  Convention  of  United  States  that  tliey  are  robbed  by  a  protective 
J76,  held  in  Cincinnati,  Mr.  Blaine  was  a  can-  tariff^  and  the  effort  is  thus  made  to  consolidate  their 
date  for  the  presidential  nomination.  On  vast  influence  in  favor  of  free  trade  But,  happilv, 
^ _/  .  tr  11  K  iT  u  J  Vi  v  u  *  V  the  farmers  of  Amenca  are  mtelhgent,  and  can  not  be 
le  first  SIX  ballots  he  had  the  highest  nunnber  misled  by  sophihtry  when  conclusive  facts  are  before 
!  votes,  but  on  the  seventh  Mr.  Hayes  obtained  them.  They  see  plainly  that  during  the  past  twenty- 
majority  and  was  nominated.  Mr.  Blaine  fouryears  wealth  nas  not  been  acqmred  in  one  section 
fts  afrain  a  candidate  for  the  nomination  in  or  bv  one  interest  at  the  expense  of  another  section  or 
MA  r«  ♦!»**  A/xn«>>..Nn4^^n  i»«  \^^A  OQA  ««^f»a  ^«  anothcr  lutcrest.  They  see  that  the  agricultural  States 
^•^^u  iw  <^»T®^,^^»//  ^^  284  votes  on  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  more  rapid  progrew  than  the  manu- 
le  firgt  ballot,  against  804  for  Gen.  Cxrant  and  facturing  States.  The  farmers  see  that  in  1860  Massa- 
l  for  Senator  Sherman ;  and  this  number  did  chusetts  and  Illinois  had  about  the  same  wealth— be- 
ll greatly  decrease  till  the  thirty-sixth  bal-  tween  $800,000,000  and  $900,000,000  each— and  that  in 
t.  when  the  opponents  of  Grant  united  on  1\»?,  Massachusetts  had  advanced  to  12,600,000  000, 
■^_fl,,  \^  .  Alt.  while  Illinois  had  advanced  to  $3,200,000,000.  They 
a.  Garfield  and  nominated  hnn.  ^  ^  ,  ^  see  that  New  Jereey  and  Iowa  were  just  equal  hi  pop- 
On  the  inauguration  of  President  Garfield,  ulation  in  1860,  and  that  in  twenty  years  the  wealth  of 
ireh  4,  1881,  Mr.  Blaine  was  made  Secretary  New  Jersey  was  increased  by  the  sum  of  $850,000,000, 

:  State.     He  was  with  the  President  when  I^y«^)?JS.';^^*^m[^°'*'^'Thf^^^^>'^®^"''' ?^ 

»  — ^   ..<»»<»;no4^^  :•»  fk^  «»:i.^A»  a4-«4^;^n  ;n  $1,600,000,000.    They  see  that  the  nme  leadmii:  aim- 

?  wsa  assassinated  in  the  radway-station  m  •^j^^^  g^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^      ^  ^  rapidly  in 

•shmgton,  July  2,  1881,  and  was  practically  prosperity  that  the  aggregate  addition  to  their  wealth 

e  head  of  the  government  from  that  date  un-  since  1860  is  almost  as  mat  as  the  wealth  of  the  entire 

Giu^eld^s  death  in  September.     He  retired  country  in  that  year.    In  these  extraordinary  develop- 

ym  President  Arthur's  Cabinet  Dec.  19, 1881,  ments  the  farmers  see  the  helpful  imi)ulse  of  a  homo 

J  .      .,                           .1               ,            V     n  market,  and  they  see  that  the  financial  and  revenue 

d  in  the  same  month  was  chosen  by  Con-  gygtem  enacted  iince  the  Republican  party  came  into 

en  to  deliver  the  oration  m  the  memorial  power  has  established  and  oonstantly  expanded  the 

nrices  for  the  late  President,  Feb.  27,  1882.  home  market. 

lia  oration,  which  proved  to  be  one  of  his  ,  As  a  substitute  for  the  mdustrial  system  which  un- 

.*-♦  «4V^»«^    «»<i«r  K^   rrynw%A    irx  A^ii     \r%    fK^  u^r  Republican  administrations  has  developed  such 

est  efforts,  may  be  jonnd    m  full,   in   the  extraorainary  prosperity,  our  opponente  offe?  a  policy 

iinnnaJ  <Jyclop8e<lia     tor  1882,  page  121.  which  w  but  a  series  of  experiments  upon  our  system 

In  the  National  Bepublican  Convention,  held  of  revenue— a  policy  whose  end  must  be  harm  to  our 
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manafactures  and  grreater  hann  to  our  labor.   Ezperi-  forth  the  same  thing  in  a  speech  in  CongreM 

ment  in  the  industrial  and  financial  B>Btem  ia  the  asloDff  before  as  Dec.  11, 1878,  when  he  said: 

country's  greatest  dread,  as  stability  is  it»  ffreatest  m,     .            '    jt  x.  ^      Ix.        ^      • 

boon.    Even  the  uncertainty  resulting  from  thS  recent  The  issue  raised  before  the  coimtiy  is  not  one  of 

tariff  agitation  in  Congress  has  hurttully  affected  the  ?«>?.  sentiment  lor  the  rights  of  Uie  nepx>;  tbongli 

businew  of  the  entire  country.         •  ^^  ^'?^^^  ^  ^*»e  ^7  ^^f^  ^^«  ^f^^^  o^*07  Amen- 

Any  effort  to  unite  the  Southern  States  upon  issues  ^  ^mzen,  however  black  or  however  poor,  sM 

that  grow  out  of  the  memories  of  the  war  wUl  sum-  ^^^^  Jj®  n?ere  dust  of  the  hahmco  in  any  controvenj ! 

mon  the  Northern  States  to  combine  in  the  assertion  •  •  •  The  issue  has  taken  a  far  wider  range,  cue  of 

of  that  nationality  which  was  their  inspiration  in  the  portentous  mapitude :  and  that  is,  whether  the  whit« 

civU  struggle.    And  thus  great  energief  which  should  voter  of  the  North  shaU  be  equal  to  the  white  voter 

be  united  in  a  common  industrial  development  wUl  be  5^  ™  »outh  m  shaping  the  policy  and  fixing  the 

wasted  in  hurtful  strife.    The  Democnitib  party  shows  ^estm^  of  this  country  ;  or  whether,  to  put  it  still 


itself  a  foe  to  Southern  prosperity  by  always  invoking     ^S^^  ^o^iji  the  white  man  who  fought  in  the  ranks 


prejudice ;  it  substitutes  the  spirit  of  barbaric  venge-  •  •  •  ,^  ^^wa  and  VVujconsm  it  takes  182,000  white 

inoa  for  t^e  love  of  peace,  pn^eas,  and  harmony.  population  to  send  a  RepreseniaUve  to  Congress ;  but 

The  growth  of  theooubtiy  has  continually  and  l^  5??^x.?.^'"^  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  every 

necessanly  enlarged  the  civil  service,  until  now  it  in-  ^^^>^  "^^^^  P«>Ple  »®°d  a  fiepreaentaUve. 

dudes  a  vast  body  of  officers.    Bulesand  methods  of  In  1884  Mr.  Blaine  published  the  first  vol* 

appointment  which  prevailed  when  the  number  was  ^me  of  a  work  entitled  '*  Twenty  Years  of 

smaller  have  b^ntoundmsufflcient  and  impracticable,  Congress,"  and  he  is  understood  to  be  now 

and  earnest  efforts  have  been  made  to  separate  the  ^v"6*^»^>     »"«  "«  *"  iau»jv«ouw«   w   " \~  .. 

great  mass  of  ministerial  officers  from  partisan  in-  at  work  on  the  second  TOlume.     (oee  portrait 

fluenoe  and  personal  control.    Impartiality  in  the  in  Vol.  VI  of  **  AnnualCyclop8Bdia,"page738.) 

mode  of  appointment  to  be  based  on  Qualification,  and  BOLI¥IA.  an  independent  republic  of  Sooth 

security  oi-  tenure  to  be  bawd  on  faitfiful  discharge  ot  America.     Previous  to  the  war  with  Chili,  Bo- 

duty,  are  the  two  ends  to  be  accomplished.   The  pub-  i.   .             j*  'j    i  •   <.       •               •               j  ^l. 

lie  bisincss  wUl  be  aided  by  separating  the  legislative  "^»  "^^  divided  into  nine  provinces,  and  the 

branch  of  the  Government  Irom  all  control  of  appoint-  population  was  about  2,400,000.* 

ments.  and  the  executive  department  will  be  relieved  PMteu — The  Chilians,  in  1S80,  by  right  of  con* 

by  subjecting  appointments  to  fixed  rul«»^  and  thus  quest,  seized  the  entire  Bolivian  seaboard,  in- 

r«Touia"'b;  ri^d'^bt^?v".'Sc:^f''r  ur,  binding  the  port  of  Oobija,  Bolivia's  only  oatle. 
gives  in  all  cases  of  equal  competency  the  preference  ^^  '"®  ocean.  By  the  terms  of  the  trure  treaty, 
to  the  soldiers  who  risked  their  lives  in  defense  of  the  however,  the  landlocked  republic,  in  1884,  came 
Union.  into  possession  of  the  new  port  of  Antofagarts, 
auU^ori^dto  rJSScf ''T''°*m  shodS  no  more  ISj  between  which  and  the  nitrate-fields  of  Agoas 
JdmitSd  than^thS  ckim  o^f^toin  heathen  Mb^,  if  ^^lancas  a  line^  railway  is  to  be  built 
they  should  come  among  us.  to  continue  the  rite  of  GOTeiMHBt,  PiMle  OfflfM,  etc — The  execotire 
human  sacrifice.  The  law  aoes  not  interfere  with  power  resides  in  a  President  elected  for  four 
what  a  man  believes,  it  takes  cognizance  onlv  of  what  years.  The  position  of  chief  raajristrate,  how- 
he  does.  As  citizens  the  Mormons  are  entitled  to  the  j^  hitherto  been  gained  r^her  by  fowe 
same  civil  rights  as  others,  and  to  these  they  muat  j,  '  ".  i.  lu  o***"''^  /"""v  ^  rri« 
be  confined.  Polygamy  can  never  receive  national  2;  ®^'"®  ^^^  °^  ^"®  peoples  voice.  Ibe 
sanction  or  toleration  by  the  admission  of  the  com-  President  is  assisted  in  his  functions  by  two 
munity  that  upholds  it  as  a  State  in  the  Union.  Like  Vice-Presidents  and  four  Cabinet  ministers 
others,  the  Mormons  mast  learn  that  the  libcr^  of  the  appointed  by  himself.  The  legislative  power  i«  ' 
mdivi^ual  ceases  where  the  nghts  of  society  begm.  ^^^^  .^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  Chamber  of  Deputies, 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  canvass,  Mr.  the  members  of  both  being  elected  by  uni- 

Blaine  addressed  large  audiences  in  his  own  yersal  suffrage. 

State,  and  in  New  Hamnshire,  Massachusetts,  The  President  of  the  Republic  is  Gen.  Cam- 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl-  pero,  inaugurated   in  June,  1880;   the  First 
vania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Vice-President,  Don  Mariano  Baptista;  and  the 
Wisconsin.    He  made  public  addresses  continu-  Second  Vice-President,  Dr.  B.  Salinas, 
ously  for  forty-three  days,  speaking,  it  is  said,  The  Bolivian  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Min- 
over  four  hundred  times  in  that  period.    The  ister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States  is 
speeches  were  usually  from  ten  to  fifteen  min-  Dr.  L.  Cabrera;  the  Bolivian  Consul-Generil 
utes  in  length.    (For  returns  of  the  election,  at  New  York  is  Setlor  M.  Obarrio ;  the  Consul 
see    the  articles    Cleveland,    Gboveb,    and  at  New  Orleans,  Seflor  T.  P.  Macheca ;  and  the 
United  States.)    After  the  result  had  been  Consul  at  San  Francisco,  Seflor  F.  Herrera. 
determined,  he  made,  at  his  home  in  Augusta,  The  United  States  Minister  resident  at  Sucre 
a  speech  in  which  he  arraigned  the  Democratic  is  Hon.  Richard  Gibbs. 
party  for  carry iog  the  election  by  suppressing  Amy,— The  army,  previous  to  the  outbreak 
the  Republican  vote  in  the  Southern  States,  of  tlie  war  with  Chili,  was  commonly  reporte4 
and  cited  the  figures  of  the  returns  to  show  as  8,021  strong,  including  eight  generals  sm 
that,  on  an  average,  only  one  half  or  one  third  1,018  other  officers.    The  expenditure  for  thU 
as  many  votes  had  been  cast  for  each  presi-  department  usually  amounted  to  two  thirds  ct 
deotial  elector  or  member  of  Congress  elected  the  entire  revenue. 

in  the  South  as  for  each  elected  in  the  North.    ^ 

This  speech  had  a  startling  effect,  and  attracted  ^  *  J«'  P»rticaUrs  relating  to  aijea,  territorial  division,  m^ 

'^    ,     , .       , .         .,          u  "»#      T»i   •        L    J       A  pnpulatlon.  referonce  may  be  made  to  the  volames  for  l9Sf 

universal  attention,  tnpngn  Mr.  olame  nad  set  and  ISSO,  in  which  latter  minate  deUUa  will  be  fbond. 
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-The  financial  oondition  of  Bolivia 
I,  most  deplorable,  deficits  covered 
«ing  of  invariable  occurrence  each 
year.  In  the  budget  for  the  fiscal 
-'81,  the  revenue  and  expenditures 
lated  at  $8,465,790  and  $4,799,226 
7,  with  a  consequent  deficit  of  $1,- 
President  Campero,  in  his  message 
»  in  1883,  spoke  of  the  revenue  and 
es  as  having  amounted,  for  the  fiscal 
closed,  to  $2,627,515  and  $8,800,- 
jtivelj ;  adding  that,  to  provide  for 
Qg  deficit  of  $778,013,  "a  loan  would 
negotiated.'*    The  Congress  of  1884 

the  Executive  to  raise  a  loan  of 
.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
L  export  duty  on  silver  was  reduced 
^ent.  A  number  of  new  and  very 
•mines  were  discovered  during  the 
long  recent  discoveries  at  the  Lepiez 
extraordinary  yield  of  5,000  ounces 
nish  ton  of  ore  gave  rise  to  the  sup- 
at  the  fatuous  "  Silver  Table  "  of  tra- 

been  reached. 

jonal  debt  of  Bolivia,  concerning 
returns  have  for  many  years  issued 
al  quarters,  is  set  down  in  British 
ablications  at  $80,000,000,  including 
bt  of  $21,500,000  and  a  6  per  cent. 
)  nominal  capital  of  £1,700,000  ($8,- 
legotiated  in  London  in  1872,  and 
iie  price  of  68. 

I. — The  exports  and  imports  are  com- 
nputed  at  the  respective  average 
(6,000,000  and  $9,000,000.  Official 
ere  are  none.  But  Bolivia  carries 
trade,  unburdened  by  taxes,  through 
territory;  and  Argentine  statistics 
Bolivian  transit  tra^e  for  the  year 
ave  amounted  as  follows:  Inward, 
5 ;  outward,  $1,802,180.  It  is  prob- 
le  figures  first  above  given  may  with 
iccnracy  be  referred  to  the  traffic 
le  former  Peruvian  port*  of  Arica. 
•  thirds  of  the  exports  consist  of  sil- 
imainder  comprismg  Peruvian  bark, 
er,  coca,  coffee,  with  bismuth,  cop- 
id  other  ores,  and  cubic  niter.  The 
e  mainly  manufactured  goods  from 
The  direct  trade  with  the  Argen- 
tic in  1882  was  as  follows:  Imports, 

exports,  $128,688.  The  follow- 
exhibits  the  value  of  the  imports 
products  and  of  the  Bolivian  ex- 
Great    Britain  during   the   period 


shipments  of  that  commodity,  for  the  first  four 
months  of  1884,  to  289,978  cwts.  The  quan- 
tity of  niter  from  the  Aguas  Blancas  works 
was,  in  1879,299,891  cwts.;  in  1880,438,688 
cwts. ;  in  1881,  884,500  cwts. ;  in  1882,  869,- 
851  cwts. ;  in  1888,  884,604  cwts.  Business 
between  Tacna  and  Arica  and  Bolivia  was 
reviving  noticeably  toward  the  end  of  the 
year. 

After  achieving  considerable  success  in  cof- 
fee-growing, the  Bolivians  are  now  devoting 
serious  attention  to  the  culture  of  the  cincho- 
na-tree. Until  a  comparatively  recent  date, 
persons  engaged  in  the  collection  of  Peruvian 
bark  did  so  by  wholesale  felling  of  those  valu- 
able trees;  but  now  the  destroyers  have  be- 
come cultivators.  The  early  results  of  this 
new  industry  were  most  satisfactory,  and  in 
consequence  the  number  of  new  plantations  is 
multiplying  rapidly.  Here  follows  a  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  trees  in  the  most  im- 
portant cinchona  districts,  according  to  recent 
official  returns  submitted  to  the  Ministry  of 
Finance : 


Nnmbcr 
DISTRICTS.  of  ti«M. 

Tnngas 200,000 

Bongo 70,000 

MftpM 8,8C0,000 

Ouanay 82,000 


NumlMr 
DISTRICTS.  of  treat. 

CamaU 80,000 

^aupolican 10,000 


Total 8,842,000 


ta. 

Iinporti  fnMB 

Exports  to 
Grwt  Bvttdn. 

$8,000,185 
1JS80,615 
l,6A8m 
l,«.3a,906 
1,894,885 

$8R«,975 
267,886 

8»4,<^ 
586.610 

458.015 

itofagasta  were  exported  in  April 
t«.  of  cubic  niter,  bringing  the  total 


If  to  these  figures  be  added  those  of  the 
Ohallana  plantations,  the  total  may  be  set  down 
at  4,000,000  trees,  not  including  the  millions  of 
plants  contained  in  nurseries  of  still  more  re- 
cent establishment.  Calculating  the  average 
yield  of  bark  per  tree  at  from  six  to  eight 
pounds,  the  net  profit  on  each  would  vary  from 
one  dollar  to  two  dollars.  And  four  million 
trees,  ranging  at  present  from  five  to  ten  years 
of  age,  and  at  the  average  value  of  five  dollars 
each,  represent  a  capital  of  $20,000,000,  which 
ten  or  fifteen  years  hence,  when  the  trees  will 
be  in  full  yield,  will  be  increased  to  $80,000,- 
000.  Again,  contrary  to  the  general  belief  that 
the  cinchona  plantations  of  India  and  Austra- 
lia would  bring  about  a  depreciation  of  the 
market  value  of  auinine,  the  latter  has  trebled 
and  even  quadrupled  within  the  past  forty  years. 
The  pric«  per  100  pounds  in  1841  was  but  thir- 
ty dollars,  and  in  1884  it  had  reached  $120. 
As  a  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  Bolivian 
bark,  reference  is  made,  in  the  report  above 
mentioned,  to  the  following  table  of  compara- 
tive analyses  by  Delondre  and  Pelletier : 

Tkld  per  1,000  of 
■olpliAto  of  quinine. 

BolfvlaQ  bark«  from 80  to  82 

Curled  Caliaaya bark,  from I&to20 

Carabaya  (thick  bark),  from 15  to  20 

CDXoo(red). 12 

Huanuoo  (Peruvian,  without  outer  bark) 4 

Ecuadorian  (red),  from 20  to  25 

Ecuadorian  (pink),  frt>m 15  to  18 

Bogoti  Galisaya 80 

Pitayo  cinchona,  frt>m  Popayan,  frt>m 20to25 

The  East  Indian  and  Australian  barks  are 
represented  as  inferior  in  quality  to  those  of 
Ecuador.  According  to  Dr.  Francisco  Salmon's 
analysis,  the  Ohallana  bark,  the  best  from  the 
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department  of  La  Paz,  yields  forty- eight  ounces  and  brooght  ont  by  the  Ray  Society,  of  Loo- 

of  sulphate  of  quinine  to  the  quintal  (100  lbs.),  don,  in  1862,  under  the  title  *'0n  the  Germi- 

Rallways. — In  addition  to  the  line  between  nation,  Development,  and  Fructification  of  the 

La  Paz  and  Lake  Titicaca,  a  new  line  is  to  be  Higher  Oryptogamia,  and  the  Fructification  of 

constructed  between  Antofagasta  and  the  ni-  the  OonifersB."    This  work  takes  up  typiosl 

trate- works  of  Agaas  Blancas,  and  work  on  forms  of  liverworts,  mosses,  ferns,  equisetumsy 

another  broad-gauge  line  between  Tacna  and  selaginellas,  and  conifers,  tracing  the  life-his- 

La  Paz  was  to  be  begun  in  the  course  of  1885,  tory  of  each,  and  recording   the    result  by 

by  Messrs.  Oampbell,  Jones  &  Co.,  owners  of  means  of  simple,  clear  descriptions,  and  man/ 

the  line  from  Arica  to  Tacna.  exquisitely  drawn  and  engraved  plates,  as  faitb- 

Tetegraiihs* — Besides  the  line  from  La  Paz  to  fnl  in  the  story  they  tell  as  the  plants  tbem- 

the  port  of  Ohililaya,  on  Lake  Titicaca,  a  new  selves.    But  what  gave  unity  to  this  admira- 

line  firom  Potosf  to  Oruro,  through  the  Oolque-  ble  statement  of  facts  was.  the  discovery  and 

chaca  mining  district,  has  been  projected.  absolute  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  two 

BOTAinr*    The  year  1884  closes  an  important  generations,  essentially  different  in  form  and 

decade  in  the  science  of  botany  in  America,  function,  in  the  life-history  of  each  of  these 

As  measured  by  work  published,  of  a  high  plants.    One  generation  bears  the  sexual  or- 

order  of  excellence,  this  decade  will  be  found  gans,  the  other  the  asexual  organs,  of  repro- 

to  compare  favoral^ly  with  any  preceding  it,  duction.    Even  the  coniferse  are  linked  with 

and,  so  far  as  America  is  concerned,  it  un-  the  higher  cryptogamia  through  the  history  of 

doubtedly  ranks  above  any  other  in  the  his-  their  embryological  life,  forming  clearly  the 

tory  of  this  science.    As  measured  by  new  or  crowning  group  of  the  series.     Prof.  Sachs 

improved  methods,  and  extended  means  of  in-  says,  **  This  discovery  is  one  of  the  most  fer- 

strnction  and  investigation,  it  truly  begins  an  tile  in  results  that  has  ever  been  made  in  the 

era  in  this  country;  while  in  Europe  there  has  domain  of  morphology  and  classification.^*    A 

been  a  steady  progress  and  development,  in  new  class  of  facts,  we  see,  are  brought  to  bear 

this  respect,  in  lines  marked  out  before  1870.  on  the  subjects  last  mentioned,  inaccessible  ex- 

For  the  change  in  th^  mode  of  instruction,  cept  through  the  microscope,  which  opened  a 

there  were  certain  direct  causes,  notably  the  new  and  almost  boundless  field  in  this  as  well 

translation  into  English  of   certain  German  as  in  other  directions.    Even  in  the  descrip- 

works.   But  these  works  are  themselves  linked  tion  of  the  species  of  fiowering  plants  a  revola- 

in  with  a  history  which  it  is  ioiportant  to  trace,  tion  was  being  slowly  brought  about.   Previous 

laiienee  of  the  Mloroacope* — Before  the  com-  to  1840,  Decaisne,  an  eminent  French  botanist, 

pound  microscope  was  brought  to  comparative  had  introduced  the  method  of  including  in 

perfection,  the  work  of  describing  and  classify-  such  descriptions,  not  only  the  external  charac- 

ing  plants  from  characters  apparent  to  the  eye,  ters,  but  also  the  internal  structure,  such  as  is 

aided  by  the  simple  microscope,  engaged  the  shown  by  microscopical  study.    This  practice 

attention  of  botanists.    The  compound  micro-  has  been  adopted  by  several  systematic  bota- 

soope  was  the  means  of  improving  work  of  this  nists  since  that  time  in  drawing  up  the  charao- 

kind,  and  of  opening  a  new  field.  The  attention  ters  of  the  species  of  certain  orders,  as  the 

given  to  the  development  of  that  instrument  in  equisetaceao,  graminesB,  and  cyperacess,  and  the 

Italy,  in  Paris,  and  in  London,  between  1820  and  soundness  of  the  principle  will  commend  itself 

1830,  resulted  in  the  combination  of  systems  of  more  and  more,  and  botanists  will   take  the 

lenses  on  sound  principles,  and  also  in  their  cor-  broad  ground  of  describing  a  fiowering  plant 

rection  for  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration,  by  means  of  its  structure  and  life-history  as 

so  that  in  1837,  in  London,  one-eighth-inch  ob-  well  as  its  form,  as  they  have  already  done  in 

jectives  were  constructed  which  are  scarcely  describing  the  lower  plants, 

excelled  by  those  of  to-<lay.    In  1823  Prof.  Hddem   InstncikNU  —  All   this  fundamental 

Amici,  one  of  the  first  to  attempt  the  perfect-  work  on  the  structure  and  life  of  plants  had 

ing  of  the  microscope,  discovered  the  tubes  of  been  accompanied  by  almost  equal  activity  in 

the  germinating  pollen-grain,  and  demonstrated  systematic  botany  proper,  where  former  views 

the  essential  features  of  fertilization  in  higher  as  to  the  affinities  of  groups  were  greatly  al- 

plants,  while  the  subieot  was  more  fully  elu-  tered  by  the  quantities  of  new  material  derived 

cidated  in  1827  by  Adolphe  Brongniart.    In  from  the  new  fields  opened  by  geographic  or 

twenty  years  from  1823,  the  date  of  Amici^s  botanic  exploration.    The  seed  sown  fell  upon 

discovery,  a  series  of  brilliant  papers  had  ap-  well-tilled  and  fertile  soil.   An  old,  well-settled 

peared  on  the  structure  of  cells,  on  the  anat-  country,  long  at  peace,  with  organized  systems 

omy,  physiology,  and  embryology  of  plants,  by  of  education  culminating  in  universities,  en- 

Mohl,Schleiden,  Schwann,  and  Robert  Brown;  couraging  original  work,  and   possessing  in 

and  on  the  life  and  development  of  the  lower  herbariums  and  libraries  constantly  increasing 

cryptogamia,  by  the  Tulasne  brothers  and  oth-  resources,  was  ready  to  receive  it.    Moreover, 

ers — all  of  which  are  classic  memoirs,  and  lie  the  sowers  of  the  seed,  men  of  singular  acn- 

at  the  foundation  of  all  subsequent  work  in  men,  enthusiasm,  and  self-devotion,  and  in  the 

their  departments.     In  addition  to  these,  in  full  maturity  of  their  powers,  were  present  to 

1851,  was  published  Hofmeister^s  ^^Verglei-  direct  and  stimulate  the  new  growth,  and  the 

chende  Untersuchungen,*^  afterward  translated  older   of   them — Mohl,    Thuret,    Hofmeister, 
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ongniart,  Scbleiden,  Schwann,  De-  England.    This  first  sncoessful  attempt  at  an 

Dtham,  and  Darwin — have  but  re-  orderly  arrangement  of  a  treasury  of  rich  but 

ed  away.    The  center  of  activity  in  unclassified  material  was  greeted  with  expres- 

Seld  of  botany,  even  from  its  be-  sions  of  great  satisfaction.    In  1875  an  £ng- 

as  been  Germany,  although  France  lisb  translation  of  this  work  was  made  by  A. 

nd,  in  fewer  instances,  have  pro-  W.  Bennett.    It  was  an  imperial  octavo  of  860 

e  of  the  most  widely  known  names,  pages,  and  was  after  the  third  German  edition 

y  of  German  laboratories,  methods,  (tbat  of  1878),  as  was  the  French  translation 

^rs  has  steadily  improved,  even  to  by  Van  Tieghem.    But  a  fourth  German  edition 

t  time,  until  a  scientific  atmosphere  had  been  published  in  1874,  and  Mr.  8.  H. 

created,  in  which  the  bearing  and  Vines  has  made  a  translation  of  this,  which 

e  new  work  constantly  being  brought  was  published  in  1882,  with  annotations  and 

once  recognized,  and  are  discussed  additions  to  bring  it  down  to  date.  The  first 
of  the  numerous  botanical  publica-  English  edition  of  Sachs  opened  to  the  whole 
lat  country.  In  physiological  hot-  class  of  younger  English  -  speaking  botanists 
Qost  diflScult  field,  and  the  one  to-  an  unfamiliar  field,  attractive  from  the  admi- 
ting  the  greater  number  of  unsolved  rable  work  already  done,  stimulating  in  the 
the  Germans  are  far  in  advance  of  unexplored  regions  presented,  and  it  came  at 
ons  in  the  equipment  of  their  labo-  a  favorable  moment.  The  national  Govem- 
id  in  the  results  of  their  investiga*  ment  had  at  last  turned  its  attention  to  national 
h  delicate  instruments,  in  some  cases  education,  or  to  one  feature  of  it,  by  establish- 
1  for  a  particular  series  of  experi-  ing  in  the  several  States,  through  public-land 
y  bring  to  their  aid  physical  and  grants,  colleges  where  agriculture  and  other 
Qvestigations,  and  the  spectroscope  sciences  should  be  taught.  This  caused  an  in- 
zing  apparatus  are  important  ad-  creased  demand  about  1870  for  instruction  in 
Tiodem  work.  Although  it  may  be  botany  and  kindred  sciences.  At  about  the 
he  botanical  work  of  Charles  Dar-  same  time  with  the  publication  of  the  English 
tost  profound  and  at  the  same  time  edition  of  Sachses  Text-Book  of  Botapy,  Har- 
brilliant  single  performance  of  the  vard  University,  which  has  always  fostered  the 
bould  be  classed  under  this  head,  science  with  a  more  liberfd  spirit  than  any 
ientific  men  of  all  nations  admit  that  other  institution  in  America,  expanded  a  de- 
ical  and  physiological  work  their  partment,  already  made  eminent  by  the  pres- 
ast  turn  to  Germany  for  their  meth-  ence  of  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  by  the  appointment  of 
inspiration,  and,  for  some  time  to  several  assistant  professors :  In  Physiology  and 
•  most  valuable  results.  Morphology,  Prof.  G.  S.  Goodale ;  in  Crypto- 
Inited  States,  during  the  first  centu-  gamic  Botany,  Prof.  W.  G.  Farlow,  who  was 
)nal  existence,  which  was  devoted  fresh  from  studies  with  two  of  the  leading  in- 
r  work  and  the  accumulation  of  vestigators  of  Europe,  De  Bary  and  Thuret; 
1  near  its  close  to  the  prosecution  in  Arboriculture,  Prof.  0.  S.  Sargent.  All  of 
iudous  civil  war,  the  cultivation  of  these  gentlemen  have  since  been  made  full 
field,  little  known  and  difficult  of  professors,  and  to-day  stand  at  the  head  of  their 
s  almost  eiftirely  neglected.  The  special  departments  in  America.  Mr.  Sereno 
fstematio  botany,  especially  during  Watson,  an  eminent  systematic  botanist,  has 
arter  of  that  century,  was  consider-  the  appointment  of  Curator  of  the  Harvard 
ways  of  a  high  character,  being  per-  University  Herbarium,  and  besides  Dr.  Gray 
a  few  very  able  men,  as  Gray,  Tor-  and  the  above-named,  there  are  several  assist- 
mann,  Watson,  Sullivant,  Tucker-  ants  in  botanical  work.  This  generous  treat- 
Harvey.  But  the  scope  of  school  ment  of  the  science  by  Harvard  attracted  as 
instruction,  whereinstruction  in  hot-  pupils  the  younger  American  botanists  and 
[)ehad,  was  wholly  controlled  by  the  teachers  who  were  seeking  improved  methods 
tioned  fact,  as  the  text-books  were  of  instruction,  especially  in  the  newer  fields. 
1  the  instruction  given  by  men  who  Here,  with  excellent  collections,  a  compara- 
ilists  in,  or  mere  students  of,  system-  tively  rich  library,  skilled  instructors,  and 
f.  The  work  done  by  pupils  was,  original  investigators,  something  like  the  uni- 
from  one  point  of  view,  dealing  versity  instruction  of  Europe  was  first  offered 
th  the  external  characters  of  the  to  American  students.  The  influence  of  Har- 
its.  vard  and  its  professors  on  the  development  of 
was  published  the  first  German  edi-  botany  in  America  has  been  very  great,  and  is 
shs*8  ^*  Lebrbuch  der  Botanik."  Its  proved  not  only  by  the  large  amount  of  origi- 
I  one  of  the  leading  physiologists  of  nal  work  done  there,  but  in  the  less  evident 
a  professor  at  the  University   of  but  enduring  effectof  practical  laboratory  train- 

and  he  brought  together  in  his  ing  and  the  stimulus  of  example. 
in  a  masterly  manner,  the  scattered        Another  work  published  in  1874  has  had  a 

anatomy,  physiology,  and  morphol-  considerable  share  in  shaping  instruction  in 

Its,  of  forty  years  of  investigation  by  the  new  field  of  plant  biology,  and  has  been 

intellects  of  Germany,  France,  and  used  especially  as  a  practical  model  by  many 
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teacbers.     This  is  Hoxley  and  Martinis  "Ele-  tlie  field  of  plant  anatomy  aod  physiolc 

mentary  Biology."    One  resolt  of  the  publica-  the  most  remarkable  in  respect  to  the 

tion  of  Sachs  in  English  has  been  to  multiply  tions  made  to  our   knowledge.      De  I 

elementary  text-books  modeled  after  it,  to  suit  treatise  on  the  **  Comparative  Anatomy  c 

the  needs  of  beginners.     The  first  to  appear  Vegetative  Organs  of  Phanerogams  and  Fc 

was  *^  A  Text- Book  of  Straotnral  and  Physio-  isdaed  in  German  in  1877,  and  in  Engli 

logical  Botany,"  by  O.  W.  Thom^,  translated  1884,  is  by  far  the  fhllest  and  ablest  treati 

and  edited  by  Prof.  Bennett  in  1877.    In  1880  recent  years.    It  is  a  discussion   and  cli 

appeared  a  **  Botany  for  High  Schools  and  Ool-  cation  of  the  so-called  elementary  tissues 

leges,"  by  0.  £.  Bessey  ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  tissue  systems  formed  by  them.  The  ai 

an  *^  Elementary  Text-Book   of  Botany,"  by  gives  a  considerable  number  of  illustratio 

K.  Prantl,  translated  by  S.  H.  Vines.    A  still  the  different  types  of  structure  of  the  meri 

more  elementary  work  on  the  same  plan  is  of  roots  and  stems,  a  subiect  not  fully  d 

'•  The  Essentials  of  Botany,"  by  0.  E,  Bessey  oped  till  recently.    It  will  serve  as  a  com 

(1884).  hand-book    in  vegetable    anatomy  for 

In  plant  physiology  proper,  which  involves  years  to  come.    Since  1880  considerabh 

special  and  costly  apparatus,  for  the  purpose  been  written,  mostly  in  German,  on  the  st 

of  original  work,  and  also  special  training  on  ure  of  the  protoplasm  in  a  growing  cell 

the  part  of  the  experimenter,  very  little  has  the  kindred  question  of  the  formation  o 

been  done  in  America,  and  there  are  only  one  ceU-wall,  its  structure,  and  its  increase  ii 

or  two  universities  where  there  is  sufficiently  face  and  thickness;  indeed,   it  involved 

good  apparatus  for  repeating  the  more  complex  whole  question  of  the  theoretic  structu 

of  the  modern  experiments.  organized  particles  in  plants,  such  as  p 

Pnresstnhlps. — There  are  professorships  of  plasm,   starch-grains,   chlorophyll-bodies, 

botany  alone  at  Harvard,  Brown,  Yale,  Am-  the  cell-wall.   The  recent  work  on  the  cell 

herst,  Oornell,  the  University  of  Pennsylva-  and  protoplasm  was  begun  by  Schmitz  in  1 

nia,  Ohio  State  University,  the  University  of  on  the  structure  and  growth  of  btarch-gi 

Michigan,  Michigan  Agricultural  Oollege,  the  by  A.  F.  W.  Schimper  in  18^1,  and  in 

University  of   Wisconsin,    Iowa  Agricultural  Strasburger  published  an  important  pap 

College,  the  University  of  Nebraska,  and  at  a  the  "Structure  and  Growth  of  the  Cell-\^ 

few  smaller  institutions.    Four  fifths  of  these  adopting  and  supporting  the  views  of  th( 

have  been  created  within  fifteen  years,  and  botanists  just  mentioned,  that  the  stru 

more  than  half  in  the  past  ten  years.     In  some  and  growth  of  all  parts  of  living  cells 

of  the  Western  institutions  horticulture  is  added  best  explained  by  supposing  chemically  u 

to  the  botanical  chairs ;  but  botany  is  taught  atoms  to  form  minute  particles,  or  '^  mice 

much  more  generally  and  efficiently  than  ten  which  become  aggregated  by  so-called  '^af 

years  since  in  many  schools  and  colleges  where  tion  "  to  form  the  various  organized  struct 

it  is  included  in  the  chair  of  Natural  History,  such  as  the  cell-wall  and  various  coni 

and  where  there  is  often  excellent  botanical  Any  increase  in  thickness  of  a  cell-wall 

instruction.    In  all  the  above-mentioned  col-  asserted  to  take  place  by  the  addition  of 

leges,  advanced  courses  are  laid  out,  and  in  micelles  in  thin  layers,  one  layer  inside  anc 

most  an  opportunity  is  given  for  biological  Starch-grains,  which  usually  show  that 

study  with  the  microscope  and  other  appli-  are  made  up  of  concentric  shells,  are  bel 

ances  in  the  laboratory.    It  may  be  said,  in  to  increase  in  a  similar  manner;  that  i 

Eassing,  that  the  prices  of  microscopes  have  apposition  of  layers  of  particles  over  the  1 

een  greatly  reduced  within  the  past  ten  years,  already  formed.    This  theory  is  directlj 

They  are  now  nearly  as  cheap,  and  the  stands  posite  to  the  one  elaborated  by  Nageli  t 

as  convenient,  as  European  instruments.  count  for  the  structure  of  similar  bodies 

Formerly,  the  general  opinion  prevailed  in  he  supposes  starch-grains  to  increase  b 

this  country  thit  *' analysis"  of  species  was  intercalation  of  new  molecules  betweei 

the  sum  and  substance  of  all  laboratory  work,  old  ones,  which  are  theoretically  held  apa 

At  present,  in  all  the  better  laboratories,  this  water  surrounding  them ;  also  that  the 

is  made  subordinate  to  other  and  better  meth-  layer  of  the  starch-grain  is  the  oldest  part 

ods.    The  careful  study  of  typical  forms  of  the  the  center  of  the  grain  the  youngest; 

flowering  plants,  and  field-work,  including  the  formation  of  new  layers  taking  place 

collecting  and  preservation  of  specimens,  are  without  inward,  on  the  theory  of  the  i 

generally  encouraged,  however.     The  princi-  calation  of  particles.    This  theory  is  th< 

pal  canons,  in  the  present  code  of  biological  advanced  by  Sachs  in  his  "Text-Book." 

laboratory  instruction,  may  be  put  in  words  as  subject    needs    further    elucidation,    but 

follow :  1.  Carefully  observe  and  study  typical  weight  of  evidence  seems  to  be  in  fav 

forms.    2.  Assist  the  observation  by  drawing  Strasburger  and  Schimper. 
and  describing  the  objects  studied.    8.  Com-        Another  investigation,  chiefly  of  recent 

pare  diffarent  forms  studied  with  one  another,  is  upon  the  continuity  of  protoplasm  thi 

Pibllntioast  PisBt  AnatMiy  and   PbyidokniT* —  the  walls  of  cells  in  living  tissue,  by  met 

In  considering  the  published  work — especial-  minute  openings  or  pits  in  the  walls.   Th« 

ly  of  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years — that  in  of  the  recent  work  on  this  was  done 
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L880  by  Tangl  and  Frommaim ;  in  1882  and  Btore-house  of  observations  in  this  peculiar 
1883  Russow  and  W.  Gardiner  gave  additional  field,  and  invaluable  to  the  student  of  these 
tacts;  and  it  now  amounts  to  a  demonstration,  phenomena.    In  the  death  of  Darwin  in  1882, 
It  is  believed  that  this  connection  exists  in  and  of  Mailer  in  1883,  ends  a  period  of  this 
manv  parts  of  the  plant,  as  it  has  heen  found  peculiar  literature  which   Darwin  opened  in 
to  exist  between  the  cells  of  the  bast,  cells  in  1862  by  the  publication  of  "'  Vurions  Contriv- 
young  embryos,  in  joung  fibro- vascular  bun-  ances  by  which  Orchids  are  Fertilized  by  In- 
dies, and  in  cells  at  the  base  of  the  leaves  of  sects.**    In  no  other  part  of  plant- physiology 
many  leguminous  plants,    particularly   those  has  America  contributed  any   original   work 

I  slants  with  either  sensitive  or  nyctitropous  recently,  but  Prof.  Trelease  has  published  a 

eaves.    As  such  pitted  cells  occur  in  great  series  of  excellent  studies  on  fertilization  by 

abnndance  at  this  point,  it  is  thought  that  the  the  aid  of  insects,  which  deserve  mention, 

sodden  movement  of  the  leaves  of  the  sensi-  ThaOtpbytes:  (1)  Bacteria*— No  department  of 

tive-planta,  when  disturbed,  may  be  due  to  the  botanical  literature  has  received  greater  acces- 

retdiness  with  which  the  sudden  shock  is  com-  sions  in  ten  years  than  that  relating  to  bncte- 

mnnicated  through  the  connecting  protoplas-  ria.    Though  these  are  written  largely  from 

mic  filaments  to  every  cell  at  the  base  of  the  the  stand-point  of  pathology,  nearly  all  the 

leaf -stalk,  thereby  causing  a  sufficient  oontrac-  valuable  papers  are  of  interest  to  botanists. 

tioD  in  all  the  cells  and  the  contained  proto-  The  first  volume  of  Cohn's  **  Beitrfige  **  was 

plasm,  to  draw  the  leaf  downward.  published  in  1872 ;  the  second  and  third  in 

In  the  domain  of  physiology  proper,  Prings-  1876-*79.    Interest  in  these  organisms  has  in- 

heim's    experiments    on    the    office    of   the  creased  from  1872  to  the  present  time,  and 

«h1orophyll-pigment  in  its  relation  to  the  pro-  papers   by  eminent  plant- physiologists   have 

cesses   of  assimilation,    created    considerable  appeared  in  rapid  succession.    Robert  Koch, 

interest  from  1878  to  1881.     He  had  a  micro-  K&geli,   Bnchner,    Ktkhn,   and    many  others, 

scope  and  other  appliances  constructed  pur-  have  published  results  of  experiments,  some  of 

posely  for  the  experiments,  and  came  to  the  them  showing  wonderful  patience,  care,  and 

conclusion  that  the  chlorophyll-pigment  acted  skill.    The  recent  work  of  Koch  has  attracted 

merely  as  a  screen  to  protect  from  too  strong  tde  attention  of  the  world ;  for  he  claims  to 

light  the  protoplasm  of  the  chlorophyll-body,  have  demonstrated  that    malignant  anthrax, 

which  in  reality  performed  the  act  of  assimila-  tuberculosis,  and  cholera  are  each  caused  by  a 

tioD.    This  discovery  was  generally  accepted  different  species  of   Baeillus  (see  Tdbebole 

until  in  1883  T.  W.  Engelmann  claimed  that  Bacillus,  in  *^  Annual  CyclopsBdia  ^'  for  1888). 

lasimilation  would  not  take  place  in  any  cell  That  of  cholera  is  comma-shaped,  those  of  an- 

or  protoplasm  where  the  chlorophyll  was  ab-  thrax  and  consumption  rod-like,  but  perfectly 

lent,  no  matter  how  favorably  modified  the  distinct  from  each  other,  and  from  other  forms, 

ligfat  nught  be.     It  is  therefore  still  one  of  the  He  has  explained  his  laborious,  careful  meth- 

nnsolved  problems.  ods  of  experiment,  and  his  mode  of  getting 

The  prcKlnction  of  starch-grains  from  chloro-  pure  cultures,  so  as  to  inoculate  healthy  sub- 

phyll-bodiea  has  been  known  for  some  time,  jects  with  undoubted  specimens  of  the  particu- 

bot  Schimper  made  the  important  discovery  in  lar  Bacillus.    It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  has 

1881  that  all  starch-grains,  so  far  as  examined,  convinced  many  medical  and  botanical  experts 

in  parts  not  exposed  to  the  light,  as  tubers,  of  the  soundness  of  his  conclusions.    But  he 

etc,  arose  from  granules  similar  in  form  to  has  also  met  with  violent  criticism,  although 

ehkvophyll-bodies,  but  destitute  of  chlorophyll-  nearly  all  the  experiments,  opposed  or  nega- 

green,  so  that,  instead  of  arising  spontaneously  tive  in  their  results,  performed  by  his  critics, 

in  the  ceil,  they  arise  always  from  either  green  are  far  below  his  own  in  thoroughness  and 

or  colorless  corpuscles  of  protoplasm.  completeness.     He  denies  that  tuberculosis  is 

This  period  will  always  be  remarkable  for  hereditary,  but  says  it  should  be  classed  as  a 

the  appearance  of  a  conspicuous   group   of  contagious  disease;    and  that,  knowing   the 

diariea  Darwin^s  works,  and  **  Darwiniana,'*  BaeiUus  producing  this  disease  and  cholera, 

by  other  authors.    Between  1875  and  1881  he  and  the  conditions  promoting  their  develop- 

pabhshed    '^Insectivorous    Plants";   the  re-  ment,  it  will  be  possible  to  adopt  effective 

vtted  edition  of    **  Movements    of  Climbing  means  to  prevent  the  spread  of  such  diseases. 

Plants'^;  ''The  Effects  of  Gross-  and  Self-Fer-  Although  it  is  asserted  frequently  that  the 

tilization";    "Different  Forms  of  Flowers  on  organisms  accompanying  various  other  malig- 

Piants  of   the    Same    Species " ;    and   '*  The  nant  diseases  are  the  cause  of  such  diseases. 

Power  of  Movement  iu  Plants/^    It  is  need-  there  is  no  proof  in  favor  of  this  assertion  any- 

kfls  to  say  that  in  the  field  indicated  by  the  where  nearly  as  adequate  as  that  afforded  by 

above  titles,  and  in  general  acuteness  of  ob-  Koch  in  respect  to  the  three  mentioned.    The 

aervation  and  generalization,  he  was  without  botanical    aspect   of   these    investigations    is 

a  rivaL    The  rapid  appearance  of  these  works  chiefly  confined  to  the  question,   Are  these 

occasioned    discussion    and  stimulated  work  forms  of  bacteria,  asserted  to  be  peculiar  to 

everywhere.   In  1873  Hermann  Mtlller^s  ^'Fer-  certain    diseases,    or   pathogenic    conditions, 

tifizBtioQ  of  Flowers  by  Insects "  appeared  in  really  distinct  species  of  organisms,   or  are 

GennaD,  and  in  1883  in  Enghsh.    It  is  a  rich  they  only  modifications  of  a  few  forms,  occa- 
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stoned  hj  the  environment  that  each  disease  De  Bary  and  Woronin^s  "  Contribntions  to  the 

affords?    Kooh,  with  the  members  of  the  so-  Morphology  and  Physiology  of  Fnngi,"  and 

oalled  Berlin  school  of  workers,  favors  the  first  Brefeld^s  *^  Jnyestigations  of  Monlds,"  are  two 

view,  while  the  Munich  school  take  the  view  series  of  papers  published  at  intervals,  down 

of  Nageli,  Pasteur,  and  others,  that  the  latter  to  the  present  date,  and  are  admirable  iUns- 

statement  is  the  correct  one.  In  America  deep  trations  of  this  class  of  work.    Many  simikr 

interest  is  taken  in  the  whole  subject,  and  papers  of  value  have  appeared  in  France  and 

some  original  work  has  been  attempted.  Prof.  Germany,  while  in  England,  with  the  ezcep- 

Barrill  claims  to  have  demonstrated  that  the  tion  of  Mr.  Plowright^s  work  on  ^*  HeteroBcism 

"  pear-blight  ^^  is  caused  by  bacteria.  His  views  of  the-  Uredineso,''  the  work  has  had  more  of 

are  published  in  **  Bulletins  of  the  Ulinois  State  a  systematic  character. 

Laboratory.*'    In   1880  Dr.  G.  M.  Sternberg  (4)  Ueheiis. — The   veteran    lichenologist  of 

published  a  translation  of  Magnin's  *^  Bacteria,''  North  America,  Prof.  Tuckerman,  issued  his 

the  best  recent  sunmiary  of  the  group.    The  ^^  Grenera  Lichenum"  in  1872,  and  in  1882  *^A 

work  includes  an  ample  bibliography.  In  1888  Synopsis  of  the  North  American  Lichens — ^Part 

a  second  edition  was  issued,  with  many  of  Dr.  I,"  containing  descriptions  of  the  species  of 

Sternberg's  own  experiments  on  yellow  fever  three  families  of  lichens.    Each  work  oontaiiis 

and  other  diseases,  while  serving  with  the  between  250  and  800  pages,  and  the  name  of  the 

United  States  National  Board  of  Health.  author  insures  their  high  value.    Recent  addi- 

(2)  Algsk — In  the  Thallophytes  above  bacteria  tions  to  the  lichenology  of  Europe  have  been 

there  have  been  several  important  publications  voluminous  indeed,   but  mostly  poured  into 
in  Europe,  increasing  considerably   our   re-  .  that  vexed  and  turbid  pool,  the  ^^Schwende- 

sources.    J.  G.  Agar£i's  ''  Species,  Genera,  et  nerian  Theory,"  of  the  algoid-f  ungal  nature  of 

Ordines  Algarum,"  in  three  volumes  (1876),  lichens.    There  seems  to  be  no  prospect  of  any 

purports  to  be  a  complete  manual  of  the  marine  immediate  settlement  of  the  question, 

flora  of  the  world.    In  1876  *^  Notes  Algolo-  Work  has  been  done  on  the  Characes  by  B. 

giques,"  and  in  1878  **  £tudes  Phycologiques  "  D.  Halstead  in  describing  all  known  American 

were  published ;  two  magnificently  illustrated  forms  in  1879,  while  in  the  same  year  appeared 

folio  volumes  by  two  eminent  authors,  Bornet  two  parts  of  the  "  Characees  of  America,"  a 

and  Thuret    The  latter  volume  surpasses  any-  quarto  work  with  excellent  illustrations,  by 

thing  ever  written  on  algsd,  in  the  excellence  Dr.  T.  F.  Allen, 

of  both  plates  and  text.  SpMtaneeu  fioMntlM* — The  theory  of  spon- 

In  America,  the  '^  Marine  Alg®  of  New  Eng-  taneous  generation  was  revived  by  the  writiugB 

land  and  the  Adjacent  Ooast,"  by  W.  G.  Far-  of  Bastian  from  1872  to  1877,  but  has  received 

low,  was  published  in  1881.    It  contains  over  thorough  refutation  from  Prof.  Tyndall's  work 

200  pages,  and  has  15  excellent  plates.    It  de-  on  **  Floating  Matter  in  the  Air,"  and  other  es- 

scribes  280  species,  some  being  new,  and  is  a  says,  as  Pasteur  had  refuted  it  nearly  a  genera- 

thoroughly  trustworthy  manual  for  the  region,  tion  before.    A  quotation  from  the  latter  sums 

(8)  f^gl. — Dr.  Farlow's  papers  on  fungi,  ap-  up  comprehennvely  the  truth  in  regard  to  this 

pearing  at  intervals  since  1875,  and  Dr.  Peck's  whole  question :  '^Man  has  it  in  h^  power  to 

reports  on  fungi  and  other  plants,  in  the  New  cause  parasitic  diseases  to  disappear  off  the 

York  State   **  Reports  on  Natural  History,"  surface  of  the  globe,  if,  as  we  firmly  believe, 

have  included  most  of  the  original  work  in  this  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation  is  a 

field  in  America.    These  have  often  had  an  chimera." 

economic  bearing,  the  life-history  of  several  Higher  CryptoguilA  t  (1)  Hossa  aid  LtTcnrfrtb 

fungi  that  occasion  diseases  of  cultivated  plants  — In  considering  the  higher  cryptogamia  (liv- 

being  worked  out  for  the  first  time.    Dr.  Far-  erworts,  mosses,  ferns,  etc.)i  and  the  phane- 

low's  ^^Gymnosporangia  of  the  United  States,"  rogamiaor  flowering  plants,  the  past  decade 

and  his  ^^Enumeration  of  the  Peronosporese  will  occupy  a  high  place  in  the  history  of  sys- 

of  the  United  States,"  are  important  papers  tematic  botany  in  America.     During  the  past 

published  in  1880  and  1888.    Systematic  col-  year  (1884)  a  manual  of  the  *^  Hepatic®  (or 

lection  and  preservation  of  specimens  always  Liverworts)  of  the  United  States"  has  been 

marks  a  genuine  awakening  of  interest  in  a  sub-  published  by  L.  M.  Underwood,  bringing  to- 

ject.     The  '*'  Algra  AmericsB  Borealis  Exsic-  gether  the  scattered  literature  on  that  subject 

oat83,"  begun  in  1877  by  Farlow,  Anderson,  and  furnishing  a  basis  for  future  work.     *^A 

and  Eaton;  a  collection  of  ^^ North  American  Manual  of  the  Mosses  of  North  America^"  by 

Fungi "  by  Ellis,  and  another  by  Ravenel  and  James  and  Lesqnereux,  was  also  published  in 

Cooke,  both  begun  in  1879,  are  sets  of  dried  1884.    It  has  been  long  expected,  and  takes  a 

plants  mounted,  correctly  named,  and  put  up  in  place  long  vacant  by  the  disappearance  from 

book-form  for  subscribers.  The  "  Fungi "  have  print  of  Sullivant's  "  Mosses,"  published  1866. 

been  issued  in  parts  of  one  hundred  or  more.  It  is  invaluable,  as  it  brings  together  the  re- 

The  Ellis  collection  has  reached  an  aggregate  suits  of  the  life-long  labors  of  SulUvant,  Austin, 

of  1,800  species.  and  the  editors,  all  of  them  accomplished  bry- 

In  Europe  the  most  important  work  on  fungi  ologists,  and  may  be  considered  as  closing  the 

has  been  the  investigation  and  dearing-up  of  first  era  of  American  bryology.    Future  work 

the  life-history  of  certain  little-known  forms,  will  have  to  be  done  by  another  generation. 
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nt^R  last  and  crowning  work,  the  ^'  Sup-  fomia,  and  often  of  Oregon.  The  first  volnme 
t  to  ibe  Icones  Moscorum,"  appeared  was  by  Brewer,  Watson,  and  Gray,  the  second 
,  his  death  having  occurred  in  1878.  by  Watson  alone.  This  work  was  begun  un- 
oii* — Considerable  interest  was  mani-  der  the  patronage  of  the  State  Geological  Sur- 
n  ferns  in  1875-'76,  and  in  1877  was  be-  vey  of  California,  but  the  State  having  aban- 
I  "  Ferns  of  North  America,"  by  Prof,  doned  it,  it  was  finally  printed  by  the  private 
of  Tale  College.  It  was  completed  in  subscription  of  the  following-Damed  gentle- 
D  two  sumptuous  quarto  volumes,  of  men:  Leland  Stanford,  D.  O.  Mills,  J.  C. 
e  hundred  pages  of  text,  describiug  all  Flood,  L.  Tevis,  Charles  McLaughlin,  K.  B. 
Qown  north  of  Mexico,  and  eighty-one  Woodward,  W.  Norris,  John  O.  Earl,  Henry 
plates,  each  of  the  one  hundred  and  Pierce,  Oliver  Eldridge,  8.  0.  Hastings,  and 
more  species  being  represented.  The  Charles  Crocker.  The  foregoing  account  of 
tf  G.  E.  Davenport  on  *'  Botryohium  this  prolific  period  proves  that  government  or 
c,"  and  on  other  ferns,  and  that  of  John  private  patronage  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
ison  on  the  *' Ferns  of  Kentucky "  and  the  development  of  the  best  scientific  work. 
Etchings,"  are  highly  creditable.  A  During  this  period  had  appeared,  as  No.  268 
annal  of  *^  Ferns  and  their  Allies,"  by  of  the  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections, 
'Uderwood,  is  very  useful,  and  contains  Sereno  Watson^s  *^ Bibliographical  Index  of 
ibliography  of  the  work  on  American  North  American  Botany,"  vol.  i  being  a  re- 
nd dlied  forms.  All  the  works  above  vised  synonymy  of  the  PolypetalsB,  and  a  work 
aed  appeared  between  1877  and  1882.  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages.  The  other  vol- 
iftgaMbu — The  period  since  1870  has  ume  will  appear  by  the  time  that  Dr.  Asa 
tardoolarly  frui^ul  in  the  publication  Gray^s  ^*  Flora  ofNorth  America  "is  completed, 
ks  on  the  flowering  plants  of  North  The  latter  work,  begun  in  1888  and  1840  by 
a.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  untiring  the  publication  of  two  volumes  by  Torrey  and 
of  Dr.  Asa  Gray  and  his  coadjutors.  Gray,  was  abandoned  on  account  of  the  vast 
part  to  the  patronage  of  the  Unitea  regions  of  North  America  then  unexplored, 
Government,  through  the  several  geo-  from  which  collections,  rich  in  new  species, 
lai  and  geological  surveys  of  the  Terri-  were  coming  in  at  intervals.  Over  the  great 
In  1871  appeared  the  '^Botany  of  the  quantity  of  material  that  has  continued  to  pour 
States  Geological  Exploration  of  the  into  the  Harvard  University  herbarium  for 
li  Parallel,"  under  Clarence  King.  It  forty  years.  Dr.  Gray  has  labored,  besides  pub- 
.  T  of  the  reports,  a  large  quarto,  enu-  lishing  text-books,  writing  reviews,  and  con- 
ig  1,235  species,  and  illustrated  with  ducting  dass-wook.  Papers  on  the  plants  of 
lates.  The  work  was  written  by  Sereno  the  great  plains  and  the  Rocky  Mountains 
,  assisted  by  Engelmann,  Gray,  Eaton,  have  appeared  in  almost  everyvolume  of  the 
era,  and  included  the  plants  of  northern  **  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  " 
id  Nevada.  There  were  descriptions  of  since  1850,  and  his  hand  was  seen  in  the  **Bot- 
edes,  and  indeed  of  all  species  found,  any  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  Survey."  Finally, 
sribed  in  Gray^s  **  Manual  of  Botany  for  in  1878,  appeared  one  part,  of  nearly  400 
item  United  States."  This  plan  was  pages,  of  the  ^*  Synoptical  Flora  of  North 
i  in  all  subsequent  reports  on  botany  America."  In  1884  appeared  a  similar  part, 
lilar  character  made  in  connection  with  These  two  parts  describe  all  the  Gamopetalse 
ted  States  surveys.  In  1874  appeared  north  of  Mexico.  We  may  expect  the  three 
vo  form  a  ^*  Synopsis  of  the  Flora  of  remaining  parts  to  appear  within  a  few  years, 
lo/^  by  Porter  and  Coulter,  a  part  of  making  altogether  two  volumes  of  about  1,200 
yden  survey.  In  1878  was  published  pages  each,  and  including  descriptions  of  all 
ly,*^  vol.  vi  of  the  United  States  survey  North  American  plants,  from  the  Rannncula- 
l^heeler.  It  was  by  Prof.  Rothrock,  ce»  to  the  vascular  Cryptogamia,  inclusive. 
by  Watson,  Eaton,  and  other  eminent  Besides  the  publications  mentioned,  Dr.  Gray 
sta,  and  included  the  territory  of  south-  has  found  lime  to  plan  a  new  series  of  text- 
ih  and  Nevada,  and  portions  of  Call-  books  in  botany,  and  to  bring  out  vol.  i  in 
Hew  Mexico,  and  Arizona;  1,657  species  1879.  It  is  entitled  "  Structural  Botany,"  con- 
numerated,  with  80  plates,  27  of  the  tains  440  pages,  and  is  an  extension,  and  prac- 
^exDg  of  new  species.  In  addition  to  tically  a  sixth  edition  of  a  previous  work  so 
rere  published  two  large  quarto  vol-  named.  Vol.  ii,  on  "Physiological  Botany," 
a  the  **  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  Fossil  will  be  brought  out  by  Prof.  Groodale ;  vol.  iii, 
f  the  Territoriea,"  a  part  of  the  Hayden  "  Cryptogamic  Botany,"  by  Prof.  Farlow ;  vol. 
and  appearing  in  1874  and  1878.  iv,  "  Systematic  and  Economic  Botany,"  by 
)76  appeared  vol.  i,  and  in  1880  vol.  ii  Dr.  Gray  himself.  These  three  volumes  are 
"  Botany  of  California,"  the  most  elab-  yet  unpublished. 

id  complete  State  flora  yet  published.  Of  other  important  American  works,  we 

with  tne  exception  of  **  The  Flora  of  might  mention  the  appearance  of  Prof.  Mc- 

ork,"  no  others  can  compare  with  it.  Closkie's  "Elementary  Botany"  in  1888,  and 

quarto,  of  over  1,100  pages,  including  also,  in  the  same  year.   Prof.   Kellermann^s 

Fering  plants,  ferns,  and  mosses  of  Call-  "  Elements  of  Botany,"  two  text-books  sug- 
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gesting  in  tlieir  plan  Dr.  Gray's  rather  than  anthor,  on  '*  L'Origine  des  Plantes  Galtivdes,'* 

baohs's  as  their  model.    Ohapman's  ^^  Flora  of  gives  the  results  of  life-long  attention  to  this 

the  Southern  United  States  east  of  the  Missis-  subject.      Every  year   brings  out  important 

sippi  River  "  was  republished  in  1888,  with  ad-  works.   The  publication  of  Strasbai^er*s  **fio- 

ditioDS  up  to  date,  leaving  no  considerable  tanisohe  Practicum,"  within  a  few  months,  and 

portion  of  the  United  States,  excepting  Texas  the  announcement  of  a  new  woric  by  De  Bary, 

and  Louisiana,  and  the  Montana  and  Wyoming  *'  Comparative    Morphology  and    Biology  of 

regions,  without  a  special  flora.  Fungi,  Myxomyoetes,  and  Bacteria,'*  are  onlj 

In  other  lands  this  era  will  be  distingnished  a  few  instances.    A  **  Journal  of  Mycology" 

by  the  completion  of  several  great  works,  par-  (Fungi)  will  be  started  in  America  in  1886. 

tioularly  the  ^^  Flora  of  Australia,"  by  F.  von  Similar  Journals  have  existed  in  England,  Ger- 

Mtdler,  finished  in  ten  volumes  about  1877 ;  the  many,  France,  and  Italy,  for  some  years. 

**  Flora  Orientalis,"  by  E.  Boissier,  covering  BRAZIL,  an  empire  of  South  America,  the 

the  Orient  from  Greece  and  Egypt  to  India,  only  monarchy  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 

and  finished  in  five  volumes  in  1884.  B«odarf  QaestlMS.— The  only  qnestions  of 

The  great  modern  work  on  systematic  hot-  limits  now  pending  between  the  Brazilian  em- 
any,  Bentham  and  Hooker's  "  Genera  Planta-  pire  and  other  countries  are  those  with  Go- 
rum,"  in  three  large  volumes,  was  begun  in  lombia,  France,  and  the  Argentine  Republic. 
1852  and  finished  in  1888.  This  will  serve  as  Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  effect 
a  guide  in  this  work  for  the  next  thirty  or  a  settlement  of  the  first  by  diplomatic  means, 
forty  years  probably.  Some  of  the  great  fioras.  The  last,  involving  the  persistent  claim  of  Bra- 
like the  '^  Flora  Brasiliensis,"  the  **  Flora  of  zil  to  the  Misiones  Territory,  has  of  late  given 
British  India,"  the  botanical  part  of  the  *'Bio-  rise  to  apprehensions  of  an  ultimate  appeal  to 
logia  Americana  Centralis "  (Flora  of  Oentral  arms.  *^  The  Argentine  Government  is  con- 
America),  can  only  report  progress.  tinually  receiving  supplies  of  arms  of  modern 

FMril  Bttaay.  —  In  botanical  geography  and  invention,"  writes  a  Rio  journalist.  ^^  Is  it 
the  distribution  of  species,  the  most  important  merely  for  ostentation  that  the  republic  is  mak- 
works  of  recent  issue  are  those  in  fossil  botany,  ing  such  considerable  outlay  ?  Her  obstinate 
Lesqnereux's  volumes  on  the  **  Oretaceous  and  persistence  in  the  question  of  limits  must  of 
Tertiary  Floras  of  the  Territories  "  have  been  necessity  add  to  the  delay  consequent  upon  the 
supplemented  by  Heer's  magnificent  work,  action  of  the  commission  appointed  for  the 
*'  Flora  Fossil  is  Arctica,"  in  seven  volumes,  the  study  of  boundaries.  Should  we  not  look  for- 
last  published  in  1883,  just  before  the  author's  ward  to  the  natural  consequences  of  a  demand 
deatn.  This  work  has  abundantly  confirmed  so  contrary  to  justice  and  right?  Let  us  not 
Dr.  Gray's  opinion,  formed  in  1856,  before  any  deceive  ourselves;  onr  situation  is  neither  en- 
except  the  merest  fragments  of  these  discov-  tirely  advantageous  nor  exempt  from  danger, 
eries  were  known,  that  a  mild  climate  reigned  Our  first  and  most  important  need,  in  case  of 
in  the  latitude  of  Behring  Strait  in  the  Ter-  war,  is  the  horse— the  Argentine  Repubho  is 
tiary,  allowing  the  intermingling  of  North  our  market — and  our  cavalry  is  at  present  dis- 
American  and  Asiatic  types  of  plants,  and  that  mounted."  The  old  boundary  question  with 
subsequent  glaciation  drove  these  types  south-  France,  relating  to  the  undefined  dividing-line 
ward,  and  those  suited  to  the  similar  climates  between  French  Guiana  and  Brazil,  has  now 
of  eastern  Asia  and  eastern  North  America  assumed  a  new  phase,  the  French  Govern- 
survived,  thus  exhibiting  in  two  widely  sep^  ment  having  sent  out  (in  1884)  a  scientific  ex- 
arated  regions  remarkably  similar  floras,  the  ploring  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
species  being  not  infrequently  identical.  Heer's  the  natural  condition  and  capabilities  of  the 
latest  volume  records  a  fossil  palm  in  Green-  great  Amazonas  region,  with  a  view  to  the  ex- 
land,  and  concludes  that  the  mean  annual  tem-  tension  of  commerce  between  the  two  coon- 
peratnre  for  that  latitude  in  the  Tertiary  Mio-  tries,  and  not  territorial  conquest, 
oene  was  between  1 0°  and  1 1  **  centigrade.  The  Area,  Tenitarial  Dlftaltis,  PopiladiR,  ctct — ^Witb 
present  flora  of  North  America  had  its  origin  an  area  of  over  8,200,000  square  miles  (neariy 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  Oretaceous,  two  fifths  of  the  total  area  of  the  Southern 
where,  as  well  as  more  abundantly  in  the  Oontinent),  Brazil  is  divided  into  twenty  prov- 
Tertiary,  are  found  many  fossil  species,  either  inces  and  one  neutral  municipality,  which,  with 
identical  with  living,  or  near  enough  to  be  their  respective  populations  (as  estimated  at 
their  immediate  ancestors.  the  end  of  1883),  are  as  follow :  * 

MbMUaMtia.— Several   works  of  a  general  provisoes.                                    v^pouikm, 

character,  but  of  the  highest  value,  have  ap-         AiajrAas 897.879 

peared  in  French.    One,  translated  into  Eng-  AmaionM .'.*.*.*.*.'.'.'.*.'.'.*.'.*.'.*.*.' .*.'.* .*.'.* .*.'..'.'.*       »>,948 

lish  in  1878,  was  Le   Maout  and   Deoais^e's         ^^ • ;•    ^'Jg-JSJ 

'* Descriptive  and  Analytic  Botany," a  general  EBpiritosimto' *.*.*. '.*.'.*.*.'.*. *.!!!*.!!".'. !!'.*.'.!     loojiT 

review  of  all  orders  of  plants,  and  copiously         2?*^"vV ISlinU 

illustrated;  another,  in  1880,  by  Alphonse  de  MlSS-Groii^*:.::::::::*;///////;. •.::::*.       nm 

OandoUe,  **La  Phytographie,"  gives  a  philo-    — 

eophical  review  of  the  art  of  dewribing  and  ^..^J^.^J.^^rytiToSlS'^ur^  t^^ 

studying  plants ;  another,  m  1888,  by  the  same  ud  187S. 
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f^'^c^^                                  popototioB.  1,806  by  the  Imperial  Government.    The  prov- 

^-^^^^"^ ^'sSmi  ^^^®  ®^  Amazonas  soon  followed  the  exam- 

lyU.'..'**.**.'.'. *.'.'.*.'. '.**.***.*.'.*.'.*.'.".*     482^817  ple,  liberating  the  whole  of  it8  slaves  in  1884. 

»*• ib9,668  The  grand  abolition  movement  is  daily  grow - 

imbnoo . .       1 014.  TuO  •                         J                         1             11^ 

,y !.....!'..'.!.!...!.!     289im  *°?  more  and  more  popular,  and  has  come  to 

eJaneiroV......" '.*.'.*.*.'.**.*.".".*.* .*.'.'.'.'!     »8d',88i  be  the  chief  concern  in  all  classes  of  society. 

tSSd^dJsi'^.:*:: I^'tSJ  The  great  project,  on  being  presented  by  the 

CaUurioa .!.!.!'..*.!..*."!!.*!     2oi!o48  Government,  passed  its  first  reading,  amid  a 

**°^ ^'s^itS  scene  of  uproarious  clamoring,  by  a  small  ma- 

S'niunid'paiity'.V. '.'.*.'.!!!!.'.'. '!.*.'."     486,'5«8  jority,  and  was  submitted  for  report  to  com  - 

mittees.    The  report  of  these,  and  proposed 

12,008,9X8  modifications,  were  to  be  brought  before  the 

'gard  to  sex,  the  ratio  was  about  5*80  House  on  July  80, 1884,  and  the  ministry  had 

to  6*20  males.    With  respect  to  race,  repeatedly  declared  they  would  stand  or  fall 

>portion8  were  approximately  as  fol-  by  that  project  alone,  declining  all  challenges 

3aacasian8,  87*89  per  cent. ;  Africans,  and  votes  of  confidence  upon  any  other  point, 

indigenous,  8*86;    hybrids  (mestizos,  But  as  theopposition  perceived  theinexpediency 

,  etc.),  88*71.  of  defeating  the  Government  and  facing  their 

»  nationality  and  religion,  about  85  per  constituencies  direct  upon  that  issue,  a  power- 

'  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  were  ful  combination  was  organized  with  the  view 

ins  (of  all  races)  by  birth,  and  99  per  of  securing  a  defeat  before  the  presentation  of 

Oman  Catholics.  the  bill  in  its  modified  form,  and  this  was  ac- 

le  whites  of  foreign  birth,  the  Portu-  complished  on  the  28th  by  a  majority  of  seven 

ibont  140,000)  were  by  far  the  most  nu-  upon  a  minor  point  of  votes  of  supply.    This 

little  victory  for  the  opposition,  however,  led 

J90tm» — Although  Brazil,  while  mak-  to  their  ultimate  and  complete  discomfiture, 

maoos  efforts  to  attract  European  im-  for  the  Emperor,  at  the  request  of  the  presi- 

s  to  her  shores,  has  hitherto  done  but  dent  of  the  Council,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his 

induce  them  to  stay,  the  inflowing  tide  prerogative,  signed  the  decree  dissolving  the 

from  year  to  year  in  constantly  grow-  Camaras  on  the  night  of  the  29th.    The  chief 

[K>rtion8.    The  number  of  arrivals  was  of  the  Cabinet,  on  the  81st,  proposed  to  the 

1 1870 ;  12,881  in  1871 ;  18,441  in  1872 ;  House  that  they  should  continue  until  the  votes 

n  1878 ;  29,029  in  1877 ;  22,428  in  1878 ;  of  supplies  should  be  all  sanctioned,  which  pro- 

n  1880;  25,845  in  1882;  and  26,789  in  posal  they  meekly  accepted.     The   Camaras 

Of  these  last,  11,£26  were  Portuguese,  virtually  dissolved,  sitting  only  to  vote  supplies, 

Italians,  2,843  Spaniards,  1,690  Ger-  powerless  even  to  make  reference  to  any  other 

49  Austrians,  158  English,  152  French,  question ;  such  was  the  situation  of  the  would- 

s  ;  and  119  of  other  nationalities.    Free  be  victorious  opposition,  whose  absurd  obstruc- 

3  are  no  longer  given  toimmigrants ;  but  tion,  together  with  his  own  keen  foresight  and 

1  arriving  may  have  board  and  lodging  skillful  manoeuvres,  strengthened  the  premier's 

it  days  at  Government  expense,  and  position  beyond  all  precedent,  and  assisted  him 

f  forwarded  free  of  charge  to  such  of  to  immortalize  his  name  as  the  champion  of 

•nies  as  they  may  desire  to  join.  About  abolition.    The  result  of  the  ensuing  election 

rere  assisted  in  this  way  in  1888.    **Un-  was  looked  forward  to  with  lively  interest,  as 

tely,  the  desire  is  to  import  farm  la-  the  decision,  not  of  a  mere  contest  between 

»n  three  or  five  year  leonine  contracts  Liberals  and  Conservatives,  but  of  a  death- 

)cies  of  serfdom  ;    and  a  colonization  struggle  '*  between  slavery  and  abolition,  be- 

y  in  Rio  proposes  to  engage  ignorant  tween  labor  and  capital  under  the  worst  as- 

Islanders  in  thousands  at  twelve  mil-  pect  of  each ;  between  justice  and  injustice ; 

Donth  with  board,  for  men,  and  eight  between  right  and  wrong. '* 

with  board,  for  women — say  $5.40  and  GuTenwent. — The  Emperor  is  Dom  Pedro  II, 

sspectively — while  the  ordinary  board-  bom  December  2,  1825 ;  proclaimed  April  7, 

or  boatmen  and  women  is  at  least  80  1881 ;  regency  until  July  28,  1840;  crowned 

1  month."  July  18,  1841 ;  married  September  4,  1848,  to 

f  ami  EBudpttlMk — According  to  oifi-  Theresa  Christina  Maria,  daughter  of  the  late 

isters,  the  slave   population  on  Sep-  King  Francis  I  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

30, 1873,  amounted  to  1,541,819,  which  The  Cabinet,  of  Juno  6,  1884,  was  composed 

,  at  the  end  of  1888,  had  been  reduced,  of  the  following  ministry  :   President  of  the 

hs  (195,348)  and  emancipation  (184,-  Council    and    Minister   of   Finance,    Senator 

1,211,946.    Of  the  134,525  manumis-  Councilor  of  State  M.  P.  de  Souza  Dantas; 

boot  18,500  were  effected  out  of  the  Interior,  Senator  P.  Franco  de  Sa;  Justice, 

lation  fund,  and  the  rest  were  due  to  Deputy  J.  da  Matta  Machado;  War,  Deputy 

liberality.     The  final  abolition  of  slav-  C.  L.  M.  de  Oliveira;  Navy,  Senator  Admiral 

\  announced  in  Ceard,  on  March  25,  J.  R.  de  Lamare ;  Commerce,  Agriculture,  and 

Did  universal  rejoicings;  the  number  Public  Works,  Deputy  A.  Cameiro  da  Rocha. 

!«  then  set  free  was  22,660,  of  whom  The  Council  of  State  comprised,  besides  the 
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Princess  Imperial  Donna  Izabel,  and  Prince  The  gendarme  corps  comprises  1( 

Gaston  of  Orleans,  Count  d'Eu,  the  following  1,068  of  whom  are  at  Rio. 

members  extraordinary  (limited  in  number  to  NaTy« — The  navy,  in  1888,  oonsis 

twelve) :  Senators  Viscount  de  Maritiba,  Vis-  steam-vessels  (7  ironclads,   1   frigat 

count  de  Bom  Retire,  Admiral  Lamare,  J.  J.  vettes,  16  gunboats,  2  transports),  an( 

Teixeira,  M.  P.  de  Souza  Dantas,  Viscount  de  the-line,  with  an  aggregate  of  8,148 

Paranagu^,  J.  L.  V.  Oansansao  de  Sinimbti;  a  total  armament  of  128  guns.    Thei 

Deputies  Martin  Francisco,  Ribeirode  Andrade,  sides,  one  school-ship;  and,  in  court 

P.  J.  Soarez  de  Souza,  J.  0.  de  Andrade  Pinto ;  struction,  one  ironclad  and  five  gunb 

and  Senators  Affonso  Oelso  de  A.  Figueiredo,  The  personnel  of  the  navy  consie 

J.  B.  da  Gunha  e  Figueiredo,  Lafayette  Rodri-  general  staff-officers,  878  first-class 

guez  Pereira,  and  L.  A.  Vieira  da  Silva.  sanitary  corps  of  68  men,  91  accoo 

The  President  of  the  Senate,  which  com-  guardians,  and  181  engineers;  an  im 

prises  fifty-eight  members  elected  for  life,  was  rine  corps,  2,922  strong ;  a  naval  bf 

Councilor  Baron  de  Ootegipe ;  and  the  Vice-  450  men,  and  1,620  apprentices :  tot 

President,  Count  de  Baependy.  Besides  the  naval  arsenals  at  Rio  d 

The  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Depnties,  Pard,  Pemambuco,  and  Bahia,  there 

which  is  composed  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-  the  province  of  Matto-Grosso. 

two  members  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years,  EdicatlM> — The  primary  branches 

was  Councilor  A.  M.  de  Barros ;  and  the  Vice-  instruction  in  the  capital  are  control 

President,  M.  A.  de  Araujo.  Imperial  Government,  and  in  the  pre 

The  presidents  of  the  several  provinces  were  the  Provincial  Assemblies;  and  primi 

as  follow:  Alag6a8,  Dr.  H.  M.  Salles;  Ama-  tion  is  gratuitous  throughout  the  em| 

zonas.  Dr.  J.  J.  Ferreira ;  Bahia,  Councilor  J.  pulsory  in  some  of  the  provinces,  a 

R.  Chaves ;  Ceard,  Dr.  0.  H.  B.  Ottoni ;  £s-  come  compulsory  in  all  **  as  soon  as 

pirito  Santo,  Dr.  J.-  J.  Affonso  Alves;  Goyaz,  ernment  deems  it  opportune.^^    Thi 

Dr.  C.  A.  M.  de  Brito ;  Maranhao,  Baron  Gra-  and  secondary  schools  numbered  5,76 

jahn ;   Matto-Grosso,  Baron  Bacovi ;  Miuas-  with  an  attendance  of  188,848,  again 

Geraes,  Dr.  A.  G.  Chaves;  Par&,  Councilor  J.  in  1874.    The  higher  branches  of 

Silveira  de  Souza ;  Parahyba,  Dr.  J.  A.  do  the  arts,  sciences,  law,  etc.,  are  tau^ 

Nascimento ;  Parang  Dr.  A.  M.  de  Oliveira ;  merous  colleges  and  special  schools  ii 

Pemambuco,  Dr.  J.  M.  de  Freitas ;  Piauhy,  tal  and  other  chief  cities. 

Dr.  £.  A.  Victorio  da  Costa ;  Rio  Grande  do  FIiuuims. — The  redeeming  feature 

Norte,  Dr.  F.  P.  Salles;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Dr.  J.  ian  financial  policy  is  punctuality  in 

L.  de  Godoy  Vasconcellos ;  Santa  Catharina,  ment  of  interest  on  the  foreign  brai 

Dr.  F.  L.  da  Gama  Roza ;  Sao  Paulo,  Dr.  O.  J.  national  debt,  and  on  that  circumstan 

Paula  de  Andrade ;  Sao  Pedro  (or  Rio  Grande  rests  the  empire's  credit  in  Eoropeai 

do  Sul),  Councilor  J.  J.  d' Albuquerque ;  Ser-  though  that  punctuality  is  attained  i 

gipe.  Dr.  F.  G.  C.  Barreto.  pense  of  credit  at  home.  The  invaria 

Cbutk  DlgnltairlM. — The  Rt.  Rev.  L.  A.  dos  of  expenditures  over  receipts,  which  ^ 

Santos  (1880)  is  Archbishop  of  Bahia   and  ly  enhanced  during  the  Paraguayan 

Primate  of  all  Brazil ;  and  there  are  eleven  the  disastrous  northern  famine  of  18( 

bishops :  those  of  Belem,  or  Par4,  Sao  Luiz,  deficits,  to  be  covered  by  the  issue 

Fortaleza,  Olinda,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  imposit 

Porto  Alegre,  Marianna,  Diamantina,  Goyaz,  pressive  duties  on  exports  and  imporl 

and  Cuyab4.  undue  taxation  of  lands,  house-rent,  t 

DIplMutle  Corps.  —  The  Brazilian    Minister  transfer  of  property,  etc. 

Plenipotentiary  and  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  The  foreign  debt,  according  to  the 

the  United  States  is  Councilor  F.  Lopez  Netto;  the  Minister  of  Finance,  amounted,  ii 

and  the  Consul  General  of  Brazil  at  New  York  her,  1882,  to  £15,002,500,  which,  by 

for  the  Union  is  Dr.  Salvador  Mendou^a.  of  the  1883  loan  (£4,599,600),  was  in* 

The  United    States    Envoy  Extraordinary  £19,602,000;  or,  less  the  reduction  c 

and  Minister  Plenipotentiaiy  to  Brazil  is  Hon.  the  year  last  named,  to  £19,082,000. 

T.  A.  Osbom ;  and  the  United  States  Consul-  ternal  consolidated  debt  amounted,  < 

General  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  Mr.  C.  C.  An-  81, 1888,  to  407,823,000  mil reis,includ 

drews.  per  cent,  loan  of  1879,  virtually  trani 

Army* — The  actual  strength  of  the  army  in  Europe.    But  at  that  date  the  Govern 

1884  was  18,764,  including  1,900  officers  of  all  also  liabilities  as  follow:  deposits  of 

ranks.    The  war  strength  was  fixed  at  80,000.  57,188,470  milreis;  treasury  bills,  46 

The  state  of  the  several  armies  was  as  follows :  paper  money,  188,041,080 ;  constituti 

Cavalry,  5  regiments,  2  corps  of  chasseurs,  of  home  debt  of  699,662,650  milreis,  e* 

5  companies  each,  and  1  garrison  squadron  and  at  the  then  current  rate  of  exchange 

5  companies ;  infantry,  21  battalions,  8  garrison  888,000,  which,  added  to  the  foreign  d 

companies,  and  1  depot  company  for  drill ;  ar-  mentioned,  makes  an  aggregate  nati 

tillery,  8  regiments  of  horse,  and  4  battalions  of  £81,869,000.    In  these  figures  ai 

of  foot ;  sappers,  1  battalion.  eluded  the  provincial  debts,  often  so  I 
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determine  Berions  crises.  The  foUowisg  table, 
jmjpared  from  official  returns,  exhibits  the  state 
of  Br&dl^s  foreign  loans  on  Nov.  1,  1888 : 


BSUID  Of 

Oi%lBBl  anonte. 

Not.  1,  1881. 

ISM 

£1,878,000 
8,8  5,800 
8,968.600 
8,46e,6(-0 
5,801,200 
4,599,600 

£918.600 

im 

lisa 

1*71 

],S90300 
6,181,9(10 
8,928,700 

1«75 

4,872,400 
4,599,600 

18SL 

Trt^to        .... 

£28,119,400 

£19,086,500 

All  these  loans  were  contracted  through  the 
Rothschilds  of  London,  and  on  the  security  of 
''ill  the  resonrces  of  the  empire."  The  1888 
loan,  at  4  per  cent  for  £4,000,000,  the  price 
of  emission  being  £89  per  £100,  is  to  be  re- 
deemed bj  a  sinking  fond  of  one  per  cent  per 
innam,  dating  from  June  1, 1884.  In  the  case 
of  this,  as  of  the  earlier  loans,  the  sinking  fund 
of  one  per  cent,  is  to  be  applied  by  purchase  of 
bonds  in  the  market  when  the  price  is  under 
par,  and,  when  at  or  over  par,  by  drawings  by 
lots. 

The  national  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the 
fiscal  year  1881-'82  were  181,986,964  and  189,- 
470,648  milreis,  respectively ;  deficit,  7,488,684 
milreis. 

The  budget  estimates  for  1888-^84  imply  a 
ntrpluB  of  1,980,840,  and  those  for  1885-'86  a 
nrplos  of  5,104,162  milreis.    The  Minister  of 
^mance  divines  the  possibility  of  a  saving  of 
5,000,000  milreis  in  the  ordinary  expenditures, 
•ad  of  a  further  economy  of  8,000,000  by  con- 
certing the  tdx  per  cent,  home  debt  into  a  five 
P»  cent,  debt,  leaving  only  about  76,000,000  to 
i>6  provided  for  by  taxation,  to  establish  an 
equflibriom  of  revenue  and  expenditure.    Part 
^^^  iieceesary  increase  of  revenue  may,  he 
™^8,  be  obtained  by  putting  a  tax  on  culti- 
^«ted  land  near  railroads  and  navigable  rivers ; 
j^|*er  on  transfers  of  movables ;  taxes  on  to- 
"•eco  and  some  o^er  articles ;  by  adjusting  and 
•^J^^^iDg  the  taxes  on  trades  and  professions, 
™  by  increasing  the  duties  on  foreign  arti- 
*w8  of  Ininry,  while  reducing  those  articles 
^^y^fyto  the  poor. 

'■■"'•r^Oonoerning  this  department,  no 
Bwre  recent  returns,  of  a  general  character, 
are  at  this  writing  available  than  those  given 
a  the  Tolnme  for  1883.    A  significant  remark 

tmay,  however,  prove  opportune  in  this  place, 
Mniely,  that  in  the  case  of  Brazil,  as  of  most  of 
the  other  conntries  of  Latin  America,  the  bai- 
lee of  trade  with  the  United  States  is  con- 
*8ntly  against  the  last ;  and  accounts  have,  of 
ttwrae,  to  be  settled  mainly  **  by  payments  by 
M.  or  bj  exchange  through  London."  The 
foUowinif  observations,  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Stlvador  Mendouca,  the  Brazilian  consul-gen- 
eral in  New  York,  will  be  found  interesting 
in  thif  connection :  "  The  balance  of  trade 
between  this  country  and  Brazil  is  against 
the  United  States,  the  balance,  in  favor  of 
Brazil,  for  the  twenty-one  years  ending  1879, 


amounted  to  $448,267,864.    During  the  same 

giriod  the  commerce  between  England  and 
razil  gave  a  balance  of  $15,104,579  in  favor 
of  the  former ;  while  France,  during  the  same 
period,  had  a  balance  in  her  favor  of  $88,099,- 
800.  The  British  exports  to  Brazil  were  of 
the  value  of  $616,808,716;  those  of  France, 
$858,268,900;  and  those  of  the  United  States 
only  $182,258,984.  Most  of  the  Brazilian  for- 
eign trade  is  with  England,  and  the  fault  lies 
with  the  United  States,  which  might  easily 
monopolize  that  commerce  if  her  merchants 
but  acted  as  they  ought.  All  that  is  required 
is  frequent  and  rapid  st^am  communication 
between  the  two  countries.  The  United  States 
and  Brazil  Company  has  good  steamers,  but 
they  only  run  every  six  weeks.  Brazilian  cof- 
fee is  brought  to  New  York  in  British  bottoms, 
and  paid  for  in  London,  and  thereby  Brazil 
purchases  in  England  commodities  which,  un- 
der other  circumstances,  she  would  buy  in  the 
United  States.  By  acting  at  once  as  banker 
and  carrier,  England  levies  a  tax  of  12^^  per 
cent,  on  the  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Brazil.  This  being  the  chief  market  for 
Brazilian  coffee,  Brazilian  merchants  would 
willingly  take,  in  exchange  for  that  article, 
manu&ctured  goods,  machinery,  and  all  other 
products  which  this  country  could  supply. 
Another  need  is  direct  telegraphic  communica- 
tion between  the  two  nations.  The  British 
Gable  Company  declared  last  year  a  dndivide 
of  14  per  cent,  on  a  capital  of  $8,000,000,  and 
one  half  of  that  profit  was  derived  from  trans- 
actions with  the  United  States.  Trinidad  is 
already  united  by  telegraph  with  this  country, 
and  that  island  is  but  twenty-four  miles  distant 
from  the  coast  of  South  America.  By  means 
of  a  cable  1,000  miles  long,  parallel  with  and 
dose  to  the  coast,  the  Brazihan  system  could 
be  linked  to  the  land-wires,  and  telegraphic 
communication  thus  be  opened  up  between 
Brazil  and  the  United  States.  That  line  could 
be  completed  and  worked  by  a  company  hav- 
ing a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  and  sucn  a  com- 
pany is  at  this  moment  being  organized.*' 

Brazil  claims  to  possess  800,000,000  coffee- 
shrubs,  covering  upward  of  2,000,000  acres  of 
land,  about  400  shrubs  being  planted  to  each 
acre.  The  average  yield  of  each  shrub  is  one 
pound  of  marketable  coffee  per  annum.  The 
coffee  industry  of  the  empire  affords  employ- 
ment for  800,000  persons,  for  the  most  part 
slaves. 

Sblpplng.— The  shipping  movements  at  the 
various  ports  of  Brazil,  in  the  year  1888,  were 
as  follow : 

OCIAN  TRADl. 

EivTBBSD.— 1,218  eraft,  with  an  •ggngtAe  of  1.820,882  toni. 
CLaAUD.— 1,067  craft,  with  an  aggref^ate  of  1,207,821  tons. 

COASTING  TRADE. 

Ektkbsd.— 1,414  eraft,  with  an  afirgre^te  of  454,789  tona. 
Clbabxd.— 1,588  craft,  with  an  aggregate  of  540,881  tona. 

Besides  the  three  steamers  of  the  United 
States  and  Brazil  Mail  Steamship  Line,  under 
contract  with  the  Imperial  Government,  others 
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rnn  between  New  York  and  Rio  Janeiro,  via 
St.  Thomas,  Par4,  Pernambuco,  and  Bahia. 

The  coutract  of  September  8,  1881,  with  the 
Sociite  Portale  Franpaue  de  VAtlantique^  for 
a  line  of  steamships  between  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Halifax,  was  rescinded,  at  the  request  of 
the  company,  on  Jane  9,  1883.  In  the  eight 
round  trips  made  by  the  vessels  of  this  line,  but 
68  passengers  bad  been  carried,  and  43,119 
packages,  at  an  expense  of  $29,765,  while 
the  receipts,  exclusive  of  the  Brazilian  sub- 
sidy, amounted  to  but  $15,570.  The  following 
companies  receive  subsidies:  Amazon  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  limited,  with  21  vessels, 
performing  48  round  trips  annually,  viz.,  12 
on  the  Rio  Partis,  between  Man4os  and  Hyu- 
tanahan  :  aggregate  distance.  80,758  miles;  12 
on  the  Rio  Madeira,  between  Man4os  and  Santo 
Antonio  :  aggregate  distance,  28,564  miles;  12 
on  the  Rio  Negro,  between  Aianaos  and  Santa 
Izabel:  total,  12,712  miles;  and  12  on  the 
SolimeSs  (Upper  Amazon),  between  Mangos 
and  Iquitos  (Pern):  totai^  81,948  miles;   the 


Companhia  Brctzileira  de  Ndvegofdopor  Va/pof^ 
for  36  round  trips  annually  between  Rio  and 
Par4,  and  theprincipal  intermediate  pons;  the 
CoTppanMa  Nacional  de  Nategofdo  por  Vapory 
for  58  annual  trips  between  Rio  and  MoDte* 
video,  and  Buenos  Ayres ;  the  Companhia  Et- 
pirito  Santo  e  Caravellaa^  for  12  annual  trips 
between  these  two  ports,  and  as  many  between 
the  first  and  Sao  Matheus ;  the  Companhia  de 
Navegaffdo  costeira  e  Jluvial  do  Maranhdo^  for 
24  annua]  trips  between  Sao  Luiz  and  Porta- 
leza,  southward,  and  12  northward  between 
Sao  Luiz  and  Vigia ;  the  Companhia  Paulitta^ 
for  five  monthly  trips  between  Rio  and  Sao 
Francisco ;  and  companies  running  steamers  on 
the  rivers  Iguassd  and  Negro,  and  the  Upper 
Paraguay. 

Railways. — At  the  end  of  1888  there  were 
6,619  miles  of  railway  in  operation,  and  2,786 
miles  in  course  of  construction  :  total,  8,405 
miles.  Several  of  the  lines  are  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  state.  Here  follows  a  list  of  the 
Government  railways: 


Udm. 

Lbhgth  IX  KiLOMvraxA. 

PBOVINCCS,  ETC. 

Id  o|WT>lioii, 

Totab. 

Cearil 

BaturltA 

109 

129 

89 

•  •  • 

116 
147 

1 
9 

84 

6 

157 

64 

180 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

112 
111 

•  •  • 

184 

150 
SOI 

1U9 

Catuocim  to  Sobral 

li1> 

Peroambaoo 

Extension  of  the  Recife- Palmares  line 

151 

Redfb  to  Gamard 

111 

AlaffAas 

Paolo  Alfonso 

Extension  of  the  Bahia- Aiagoinhas  line 

116 

Bahia 

8S1 

Neutral  moiiicipali^ 

Dom  Pedro  11 : 
Bio  Janeiro  to  Lalkrette 

Gamboa  branch 

Oompinho  branch 

Santa  Craz  branch 

Macacos  branch 

875 

Sao  Paalo  branch 

Porto  NoTO  da  Gnnha  branch 

Bfo  Grande  do  Sol 

Rio  doOoro 

Taouary  to  Cacenuy 

66 
8S1 

Grand  totals 

1,508 

759 

8^ 

In  the  subjoined  table  are  ennmerated  other    percentage  of  interest  guaranteed  by  the  Gov- 
Unes,  not  the  property  of  the  state,  bnt  with  a    ernment  on  a  fixed  capital. 
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Pemambaco. 


Sendpe. 
BahU.. 


SaoPatik) 


SsdtaCatharina... 
Bio  Grande  do  Sol 


Bio  Grande  do  Norte. 

Parahyba 

Alafi^Aas 

Espirlto  Santo.. 

Bio  de  Janeiro 

Parana 

Minas-Geraea 


Recife  to  Palmares 

Recife  to  Limoetro,  and  branch  to  Naiareth 

Araa^  to  Simao  Dias 

Bahia  to  Alagoinhas 

Branch  from  Alagoinhas  to  Tlmb6 

Central 

Santos  to  Jondiahy 

Extension  of  Mogyana  Une,  and  branch  to  Pocos 

deCaldas 

S&o  Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro 

Dom  Pedro  I 

Theren  Christina 

Rio  Grande  to  Bag6 

Bag^d  to  Caoeouy 

Quarahlm  to  itaqny 

Caceqny  to  Um^yana 

Natal  to  Nova  Cnu 

Conded'Eu 

Macei6  to  Imperatriz 

Victoria  to  Natividade 

Oampos  to  Caranirola,  and  branches 

Paranajnift  to  Coritiba 

Minas  and  Bio 


Grand  totals 


LnroTB  nr  Kiloxetbu. 


Id  optration. 


125 
96 

•  •   • 

124 

225 
140 


281 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

121 
99 


176 

41 

170 


1,547 


Told. 


125 
96 

•  •  • 

124 

88 

802 

110 

271 
281 

•  •  • 

117 
2b0 

•  •  • 

168 
250 
121 
122 

88 

•  •  • 

1S7 
109 
170 


8,008 


Capital 

ddaflyia 

mUrah. 


14,977.965 
5,00  VODO 
Not  fixed 
16,000,000 
2,650,000 
18,000.000 
28,555,850 

7,000,000 
10.66^000 
£4,000,000 

5.451, noo 

18,521.458 

Not  fixed 

6,000,000 

18,100,000 

^49(i,052 

6,000.000 

4,558,000 

Not  fixed 

6,000.000 

11.492.049 

16,150,000 


teedpir 
cnta«trf 

iBMMt. 
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ines  neither  owned  nor  guaranteed  by 
vernment,  there  were,  at  the  beginning 
r,  in  operation,  2,570  kilometres,  and  in 
of  construction,  567;  total,  8,187  kilo- 

rtphy. — There  were  in  the  empire,  at  the 
1883,  4,887  miles  of  telegraph,  with  189 
and  the  number  of  dispatches  trans- 
daring  the  year  1882-'88  was  888,058. 
^eipts  of  the  department  amounted  to 
82,  and  the  expenditures  to  1,880,244 
Telegraphic  communication  with  the 
ine  Republic,  via  Uraguayana,  where 
'gen tine  and  Brazilian  wires  connect, 
ablished  February  2, 1888.  Telegraphic 
with  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  is  carried 
>ngh  the  cables  of  the  Brazilian  Subma- 
^legraph  Company,  limited.  The  con- 
s  in  favor  of  the  American  Telegraph 
ble  Company  were  declared  lapsed,  by 
d  decree,  bearing  date  August  18,  1888, 
the  same  date,  permission  was  granted 
American  citizens  Henry  Cummins, 
D.  Roberts,  and  George  S.  Cox  to  open 
munication,  by  one  or  more  submarine 
with  the  United  States,  the  concession 
ain  in  force  for  twenty  years,  during 
period  the  Imperial  Government  could 
iction  the  laying  of  any  other  between 
ind  the  United  States. 
kiM« — The  telephone  was  introduced 
0  de  Janeiro  in  1882,  and  in  January, 
oncessions  were  granted  for  the  estab- 
it  of  telephonic  communication  in  the 
rSao  Paulo  and  Campinas. 
HBce. — The  number  of  letters,  etc.,  that 
through  this  department,  in  1882-^88, 
767,325,  against  85,845,869  for  the  year 
ately  preceding.  The  receipts  of  the  de- 
it  for  the  same  year,  1882-'88,  amount- 
220,182  milreis,  while  the  expenditures 
[  1,880,244.  Deficits  are  the  rule  in  the 
\n  Post-Oifice  Department,  as  may  be 
the  following  table  of  receipts  and 
itnres  for  the  decade  beginning  with 
4: 


\. 

Bmipta. 

EzpcndttorH. 

Dcflcita. 

987:583  $315 

1.115:195  $744 

177:612  $4C9 

....     1.016:207    SW 

1.249:807    024 

283:598    188 

....     1.0fl«:0.%    81H) 

1.877:888    994 

818:298    604 

.-..;  l.HMi:440    8»1 

1.49&807    091 

898:466    200 

....    1.145:2-i4    814   1.617:864    287 

472:189    978 

.... 

1.215:849    751 

1.715:983    189 

600:688    488 

.... 

1.*)  :099    185 

1.724:103    774 

421:009    6S8 

1.441:6  8    699 

1.656:701    44S    24-5:002    749 

1JH8:871    805 

1.814:  M    0)6 

800:479    804 

1.617:059    U68 

8.154:440    7ft7 

507:881    094 

.... 

1^79:570  $849 

16.954:088  $914 

8.574:518  $065 

ISH  COLUMBIA*    See  Dominion  of  Can- 

AlIA,  a  constitutional  principality  in 
Europe,  acknowledging  the  suzerainty 
Sublime  Porte.  The  National  Assem- 
Sobranje,  is  a  single  chamber  elected  by 
iniTersal  suffra^re,  one  member  to  every 
inhabitants.    The  reigning  Prince  is 


Alexander  I.  of  the  grand  ducal  house  of 
Hesse,  in  the  cadet  line  of  Battenburg.  In 
1881,  with  the  sanction  of  a  Grand  Sobranje, 
or  Constituent  Assembly,  the  Prince  assumed 
extraordinary  legislative  powers  for  seven 
years.  On  Sept.  20,  1888,  when  he  restored 
representative  government,  he  appointed  the 
following  ministers:  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Zankoff ;  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  Natchevich;  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Balubanoff;  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, Stoiloff ;  Minister  of  Pubho  Works,  Iko- 
lionoff;  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Mal- 
hoff ;  Minister  of  War,  Lieut.-Col.  KotelnikofF. 

Area  and  Pvpilatta. — The  area  of  the  princi- 
pality is  68,972  square  kilometres.  The  pop- 
ulation, as  determined  in  the  census  of  Jan. 
1,  1881,  was  1,998,988.  As  regards  religion, 
68*8  per  cent,  were  Christians,  80*7  per  cent. 
Mohammedans,  and  0*5  per  cent. Israelites;  in 
respect  to  nationality,  66*7  per  cent  were  Bul- 
garians, 80*6  per  cent.  Turks,  and  2*7  per  cent, 
of  other  nationalities.  In  1888  the  emigration 
of  the  Mohammedan  element  recommenced  on 
a  large  scale.  The  capital,  Sofia,  contained  20,- 
541  inhabitants;  Rustchuk,  26,867;  Varna, 
24,649;  Shumla,  22,921. 

CoBiBercc.  —  The  total  imports  in  1881 
amounted  to  68,467,100  francs,  in  1880  to  48,- 
228,687  francs ;  the  exports  in  1881  to  81,819,- 
900  francs,  in  1880  to  88,118,200  francs.  The 
leading  article  of  export  is  grain.  Wool,  tal- 
low, hides,  and  timber  are  also  exported.  The 
principal  imports  are  textile  manufactures, 
iron,  and  coal.  The  only  line  of  railroad  com- 
pleted runs  between  Varna  and  Rustchuk,  224 
kilometres.  The  state  has  2,408  kilometres  of 
telegraph  lines  ih  operation. 

The  Amy. — The  army  law  of  1879  compels 
every  Bulgarian  to  serve  twelve  years  in  the 
army,  four  each  in  the  active  army,  the  re- 
serve, and  the  Landwehr.  The  period  of  active 
service  has  been  shortened  to  two  years  in  or- 
der to  form  a  reserve.  The  peace  effective  is 
17,670  men.  In  case  of  war  a  field  army  of 
86,000  troops  can  be  raided. 

Politics  and  Ugislatioib — When  the  restoration 
of  the  Constitution  of  Tirnova  was  proclaimed 
in  September,  1888,  the  Extraordinary  So- 
branje, elected  in  December,  1882,  was  clothed 
with  full  legislative  powers.  Its  term  came  to 
an  end  in  January,  1884.  Most  of  the  work  of 
the  Soboleff-Eaulbars  ministry  waa  recast. 
The  war  budget  was  cut  down  by  four  million 
francs.  It  was  enacted  that  at  least  two  com- 
panies in  every  drujina  should  be  officered  by 
Bulgarians,  a  measure  that  necessitated  the 
recall  of  all  the  Bulgarian  officers  attached  to 
the  Russian  army. 

The  fusion  between  the  Conservative  and 
Liberal  party  having  accomplished  its  object, 
the  overthrow  of  the  Russian  ministers,  the 
two  Conservative  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
Stoiloff  and  Natchevich,  retired.  Their  suc- 
cessors, Pomianoff  and  Sarafofi',  were  new  to 
office.    The  difficulty  with  the  Russian  Gov- 
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emment  respecting  the  control  of  the  Btil-  was  not  settled  hy  a  joint  commission,  which 
garian  army  was  arranged  by  accepting  another  separated  without  agreement  in  June.  The 
Russian  officer,  Prince  Cantacuzene,  as  Minis-  sovereigns  and  their  ministers  subsequently 
ter  of  War.  After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Con-  met  and  came  to  an  understanding, 
servative  ministers  the  division  between  the  Coiilct  witli  Scrvfau— The  two  rivals  for  the 
Moderate  Liberals  and  the  Radicals  was  ac-  primacy  among  the  Balkan  states  became  m- 
centuated  by  the  refasal  of  the  Government  to  volved  in  the  summer  in  a  dispute  that,  be- 
accept  the  co-operation  of  the  latter,  and  ad-  fore  the  friendly  understanding  between  Ras- 
mit  the  leader  of  the  latter  into  the  Cabinet,  sia  and  Austria,  might  easily  have  plunged 
The  Russian  agent,  Jonin,  strove  to  effect  in  them  into  a  war  and  endangered  the  European 
this  way  the  unity  of  the  Liberal  party.  Zan-  equilibrium.  After  the  suppression  of  the  in- 
koff,  who  enjoyed  great  popularity  upon  enter-  surrection  in  the  Timok  district  the  leaders 
ing  office  as  a  martyr  of  liberty,  the  champion  who  escaped  the  terrible  vengeance  of  the  iSer- 
of  the  Constitution,  and  the  savior  of  the  coun  •  vian  Government  found  a  sympathetic  recep- 
try  from  foreign  domination,  sank  in  favor  with  tion  in  Bulgaria.  The  Bulgarian  authorities 
the  people  through  his  approval  of  an  early  re-  kept  a  kind  of  surveillance  over  them,  but  al- 
vision  of  the  Constitution  and  through  a  some-  lowed  them  to  settle  at  Widdin,  close  to  the 
what  arbitrary  administration,  in  which  some  frontier.  The  deposed  Metropolitan  Michael, 
of  its  provisions  were  slighted.  In  his  rela-  who  met  with  demonstrative  greetings  through- 
tions  with  Russian  representatives  he  did  not  out  Bulgaria,  was  also  permitted  to  establish 
preserve  the  independence  that  was  expected,  himself  on  the  border  of  his  old  diocese.  The 
By  resorting  to  repressive  acts  against  his  op-  complaints  of  the  Servian  Government  led  to 
ponents  he  incurred  positive  odium.  An  alu-  the  intercession  of  Russia,  whereupon  the  rev- 
ance  with  the  Conservatives  was  proposed ;  olutionary  leader  Pashic  was  removed  to  Sofia, 
but  in  the  June  elections  they  lent  tneir  votes  After  the  Servian  elections  fresh  disturbances 
to  the  Radicals  in  the  Liberal  districts.  The  broke  out  in  the  Timok  district.  The  Servians 
Sobranje  was  called  to  a  preliminary  extraor-  represented  that  bands  of  refugees  had  crossed 
dinary  session  for  July  9.  The  Zankoff  party  the  border,  destroyed  a  village  that  had  been 
was  left  in  a  minority,  in  spite  of  acts  of  official  true  to  the  Government  during  the  insurrec- 
vlolence  at  the  elections,  which  led  to  bloody  tion,  and  committed  pillage  and  murder  in 
collisions  in  Yratza  and  Lucovit.  Karaveleff  other  places.  The  Bulgarian  authorities  de- 
was  elected  President  of  the  Chamber.  The  nied  that  escaped  revolutionists  had  entered 
ministers  thereupon  gave  in  their  resignations  Servia. 

to  the  Prince,  who  summoned  Karaveleff.   The  Zankoff  thought  it  best  to  take  a  bold  stand 

Cabinet  was  formed  as  follows :  President,  in  view  of  the  approaching  elections.    He  met 

Minister  of  Finance,  and  Minister  of  Railways,  the  Servian  demands  for  the  expulsion  of  the 

Commerce,  and  Agriculture,  Petko  Karaveleff;  refugees  with  a  demand  that  Servia  should 

Minister  of  the  Interior,  Slaveikoff ;  Minister  evacuate  one  of  her  frontier  posts.  This  was  on 

of  Foreign  Affairs,  Ilia  Zanoff ;   Minister  of  a  large  island  in  the  Timok,  opposite  the  town 

Public  Instruction,  Earoleff ;  Minister  of  Jus-  of  Bregovo,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  bridge, 

tice,  Radoslavoff.  Three  fourths  of  the  island  was  Turkish  tern- 

The  regular  session  of  the  Sobranje  was  tory  before  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  was  used 

opened  October  27.    The  Zankoff  party  and  as  a  pasture  by  the  townspeople.    The  Servian 

the  Conservatives  had  formed  a  coalition  in  the  portion  was  divided  off  by  a  palisade,  guarded 

hope  of  upsetting  the  ministry,  but  found  that  oy  four  sentries  in  a  block-bouse.    The  Bulga- 

tbey  could  not  command  enough  votes,  since  rian  Government  now  claimed  this  portion,  al- 

the  Karaveleff  Cabinet  were  in  agreement  with  though  the  peace  of  Berlin  preserved  the  exist- 

the  Prince  as  to  proceeding  to  the  construe-  ing  boundary-line.    A  Bulgarian  force  drove 

tion  of  the  Baribrod-Yaoarela  Railroad  accord-  out  the  four  guards  and  took  possession  of  the 

ing  to  treaty,  and  other  questions.  block-house  in  the  beginning  of  June.    On  the 

Foreigi  Bclatiaiifl. — During  the  recess  a  cus-  6th  the  Servian  agent  in  Sofia  presented  an 

toms  league  was  concluded  with  Eastern  Ron-  ultimatum  demanding  the  restoration  of  the 

melia,  whereby  no  duties  shall  he  levied  on  the  block-house  and  the  expulsion  from  Sofia  and 

frontier,  except  on  tobacco  and  salt.    A  com-  the  border  districts  of  all  the  refugees  and  the 

mercial  treaty  was  entered  into  with  Roumania  ex-Metropolitan  Michael.    Bulgaria  offered  to 

also.    The  Porte  has  made  many  protests  to  treat  the  Servian  portion  of  the  Timok  Island 

the  Bulgarian  Government,  and  several  times  as  neutral,  but  the  compromise  was  not  accept- 

complained  to  the  powers,  but  without  effect  able.     After  the  lapse  of  three  days,  as  an- 

hitherto,   regarding  violations  of  the  Berlin  nounced  in  the  ultimatum,  the  Servian  agent 

Treaty  in  the  treatment  of  the  rights  and  prop-  quitted  Sofia.    A  day  after,  Bulgaria  called  her 

erty  of  Turkish  subjects.    The  setting  up  of  representative  away  from  Belgrade.    Servian 

civil  tribunals  to  take  the  place  of  the  muftis,  troops  were  dispatched  to  the  frontier.    A 

or  religious  judges,  furnished  the  ground  for  a  martial  fever  pervaded  Servia.    The  Bulgarians 

fresh  remonstrance.    A  boundary  dispute  with  took  little  interest  in  the  diplomatic  quarrel ; 

Roumania  with  regard  to  the  Dobrudja  line  but  the  hostile  mien  of  their  neighbors  began 

and  the  possession  of  the  forts  at  Arab  Tabia,  to  infect  them  with  a  warlike  spirit. 
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Prince  Bismarck  instantly  placed  himself  in  R«uietUu — ^Tbe  approach  of  the  time  for  ap« 

communication  with  Vienna  and  St.  Peters  pointing  a  successor  to  Aleko  Pasha  gave  oo- 

borg,  and  with  the  approval  of  both  cabinets  casion  for  fresh  manifestations  in  favor  of  the 

idm<niished  the  two  Balkan  powers  to  coin-  incorporation  of  Eastern  Ronmelia  in  the  prin- 

3006  or  arbitrate  their  differences,  becanse  a  oipality.    Mass-meetings  were  held  in  the  prin- 

"Mort  to  arms  would  not  be  permitted.    In  the  cipal  towns  of  Eastern  Roumelia  and  in  Bulga- 

»Qtumn  an  understanding  was  reached, whereby  ria,  in  which  the  citizens  expressed  their  desire 

Bulgaria  promised  to  keep  the  expatriated  in-  that  the  powers  would  modify  the  Treaty  of 

(argents  at  a  distance  from  the  Servian  line,  Berlin  so  as  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the 

md  Servia  agreed  to  give  up  the  position  on  Bulgarian    people  for    pohtical  unity.      The 

he  island  in  consideration  of  an  exchange  of  strongest  motive  of  the  Eastern  Roumelians 

^rritory  or  a  money  indemnity.  was  supplied  by  the  fact  that  taxes  are  much 

JgHiflti  to  Ike  UntaB  «f  Balgaria  awl  Euten  lighter  in  Bulgaria. 

C 

CAEIFORinAa    Stite  CS^TCnneit — The  follow-  seven  weeks  of  the  session  were  absolutely  fKttered 

mz  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year:  away  intheconsider^on  ofmattereof  minorimpop- 

Q^^^-«^«  r2<vrv»<*A  GfrxnA».«..   rk«w,™«* .  T  i^»  taDco,  having  no  relation  to  revenue,  and  finally  the 

Bovemor,  George  Stoneman,  Democrat ;  Lieu-  ^^en\ie  questions  were  forced  upon  tlieir  attention  by 

tenant-Governor,  John  Daggett ;  Secretary  of  those  who  had  not  favored  the  calUng  of  the  session. 

State,  T.  L,  Thompson;  Treasurer,  W.  A.  Jan-  And  they  had  succeeded  in  getting  one  or  two  propo- 

iiary;  Comptroller,  John  P.  Dnnn;  Superin-  sitions  into  shape  for  final  action  when  the  promoters 

tendent  of  PubUc  Instruction,  W.  T.  Welcker ;    ?i*ilJ?f!"°S'^*i*^^^^^^^  ^°  *^®"^  ^^"^^  "^  *^- 

.^  f.  i-E»/-iiri-iio  joumment  ana  went  home. 

attorney- (xenerai,  h,  U.  Marshall;  Purveyor-       During  the  session  there  were  introduced  in  the 

^aeral,  H.  J.  Willey ;  State  Engineer,  Will-  Assemb^^  no  less  than  sixty-three  bills  and  pro|)08i- 

tm  H.  Hall.    Judiciary,  Supreme  Court :  Chief-  tions  for  the  amendment  of  *  the  Constitution,  besides 

rnstice,  Robert  F.  Morrison ;  Associate  Jus-  ?  "i^.'L''^  concurrent  resolutions,  the  latter  mainly 

i-^   w    xj  \i^^^i,    T?   \u    TLj^ir:^^*^^^    1?   \r  mstruoting  our  Congressmen  how  to  vote  on  vanoua 

i^  7*T?*  iil        '  1!..  W.   McKmstry,  H,.  M.  measures  pending  at  the  national  capital.     In  the 

Joss,  J.   D.  Thornton,  J.  K.  Hbarpstem,  and  Senate  the  bills  and  constitutional  amendments  in- 

).  B.  McKee.  troduced  numbered  thirty-two,  making  ninety-five 

Eltn  UfdalatlTe  ScsIm.— An  extra  session  of  ^^  «11-    ^^  these,  four  biUs  and  one  constitutional 

he  Legislature  convened,  at  the  call  of  the  Gov-  amendment  were  finally  passed  by  both  Houses.  Two 
u«.uc^uuavuA«;  wu  ^uv^  ai/ vuvvcMi  vx  Mivv^yT      ^j  ^^  y^^-^  ^^^  appropnatious  for  thc  expenscfl  of 

nior,  on  March  24,  and  remamed  m  session  the  session ;  another  a  bfll  to  allow  counties  to  fund 

ntil  May  13.     The  Governor,  in  his  proclama-  their  indebtedness  in  certun  cases — designed  to  per- 

ion,  specified  the  objects  he  had  in  view  in  mit  Yolo  county  to  f\ind  a  floating  debt  of  $5,000 ; 

iQing  the  session;    which  were  mainly  the  and  the  fourth  a  bm  to  license  boats  engaged  in^^^^ 

^      ^ ,  ..'J.  i.*       1  J         ^  inff.    The  constitutional  amendment  that  was  adopt- 

sssage  of  laws  or  constitutional  amendments  ^^  and  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  approval, 

y  which  a  new  railroad  commission  should  be  \b  designed  to  exempt  mortgagee  from  being  raised 

itablisbed,  taxes   levied  upon  railroads  the  beyond  their  face  value  when  me  Board  of  iSualiza- 

une  as  upon  individual  property,  the  delay  *i<>"^  ^^'dors  an  assessment  raised.    And  that,  barring 

r  drawback  of  payment  prevented,  and  the  ^^  ooncuirent  resolutions  advising  Congressmen  how 

'      •    wo---.  V*  yaj  lu^uw   pxvvvjui/^u,  ouu  wiiw  ^  ^Qjg  jjj  Congress,  is  the  ultimate  of  fifty-one  days* 

ites  for  passengers  and  freight  regulated.    A  ^ork  by  the  Legislature. 

«al  reviewer  says :  a         i  •       i  •      xi.  ^'^^'      v.. 

«,^,        Mj  'vj  >An  Several  cases  involving  the  constitutionality 

STu^J^jJ^ofS^I^  ^r'?^^'^,^  of  the  system  of  railroad^taxation  are  pending 

a  Constitution  was  adopted  had  very  naturally  in-  m   the    Unitea   States   Circuit  aud   bupreme 

skSfd  the  people,  who  aemanded  some  revision  of  Courts, 
if  revenue  system  to  meet  the  emei]gency.    That        The  opponents  of  the  extra  session  charged 

TJ^^^t^T^^lS  ^^''^.^th^'^^fn?'^  that  its  promoters  w  ere  affected  by  communis- 
Kikd  to  pay  tneir  just  share  of  the  expenses  ol  the     ^.    .ji'^.  jij>i^  i  a. 

wmiment  that  affords  them  protection  admits  of  ^ic  tendencies,  and  desired  to  make  party  capi- 
^qsM^n.  And  that  their  evasion  of  that  obliga-  tal  by  unreasonable  assaults  upon  the  railroads. 
en  was  the  chief  existing  grievance  against  them.  Many  of  the  measures  introduced  were  very 
in  harfl/  be  diaputed.  But  for  that  grievance  the  radical.  The  result  was  disastrous  to  the  De- 
an tesaion  woold  not  have  been  called.    Their  sue-    ^^ ^^„      rru^  xr ^ .,«>«> k«.«  «>i «>««.: rx«   »..^..^k4- » 

»fa]  erasloQ  of  the  payment  of  taxes  was  due  to  the  ™??racy.     The  November  election  wrought  a 

€t  that  the  framers  of  the  present  Constitution  saw  political  revolution. 

:  to  provide  that  railroad  property  should  be  assessed  Political. — ^The  Prohibition  Home  Protection 

jd  taxed  differentiy  from  all  other  property.  party  held  its  State  Convention  in  San  Fran- 

The  l4^jlature,  when  it  convened,  was  under  the  ^igco  in  June.     Delegates  to  the  National  Pro- 

otroL  m  both  Its  branches,  of  the  men  who  claimed  v*u*a*        ri            *,'                    v                 a 

be  tSaeapedal  friends  of  the  Governor.    They  had  mbition  Convention  were  chosen,  and  presi- 

daeed  him  to  call  the  session ;  had  suggested  to  him  dential   electors  and  Congressmen  nominated, 

e  topifiB  for  consideration,  and  were  supposed  to  The  main  purpose  of  the  party  was  set  forth 

tvi  fomnilated  the  oroper  bills  and  constitutional  i^i  the  following  passaire  in  one  of  the  resolu- 

KiidmeDtK  to  effect  the  objects  sought.    But  though,  ^^^na  •                 o  r      -o 

TOQ^  their  instrumentality,  these  amendments  to  """^  • 

e  rpTcnue  article  of  the  Constitution  were  i? iven  the  We  declare  the  cardinal  principles  of  our  party  to 

imMtiwfv^  of  a  first  mention  in  the  proclamation,  be  the  prohibition,  by  national  and  State  constitu- 
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tional  amendments,  of  the  manufacture  and  importa- 
tion of  all  alcoholic.  vinouSf  and  malt  liquors  not  de- 
manded for  medical,  mechanical,  or  ttcientiflo  use,  and 
the  regulation  by  law,  under  some  penalties,  of  the 
sale  ofsuch  lic^uors  for  such  use,  and  the  absolute  and 
total  prohibition  of  the  sale  lor  any  other  purpose. 
We  deprecate  aU  attempts  to  substitute  any  system  of 
high-license,  so  called,  in  place  of  prohibition  of  the 
Uquor-trafflc. 

A  Repablican  State  Oonvention  met  in  Oak- 
land on  April  30,  and  chose  delegates  to  the 
Ohicago  Oonvention.  Resolutions  were  passed 
favoring  a  protective  tariff,  in  favor  of  amend- 
ing the  Chinese  exolasion  act  so  as  to  render 
it  more  stringent  and  make  it  perpetual,  and 
instructing  the  delegates  to  vote  for  James  G. 
Blaine. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  in 
Stockton  on  Jane  10th.  Delegates  to  the  Chi- 
cago Convention  were  chosen,  and  presidential 
electors  nominated.  The  convention  declared 
in  favor  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden  for  President  and 
Thomas  A.  Hendricks  for  Vice-President,  with 
Allen  G.  Thnrman  as  second  choice  for  Presi- 
dent. A  resolution  was  adopted  repudiating 
the  presidential  aspirations  of  Stephen  J.  Field. 
Other  resolutions  approved  the  calling  of  the 
extra  legislative  session,  declared  against  na- 
tional banks,  and  favored  the  adoption  of  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  providing 
for  text-books  in  the  public  schools. 

A  second  Republican  State  Oonvention  was 
held  in  Sacramento  in  July,  to  nominate  presi- 
dential electors.  Resolutions  were  adopted 
favoring  the  text-book  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, and  demanding  that  the  industry  of 
the  manufacture  of  the  raisin  shall  be  protected 
bv  a  protective  duty,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  tariff  on  wool  as  fixed  by  the  law  of  1867. 

EleetloB. — At  the  election,  on  November  4th, 
the  total  vote  was  193,738,  of  which  the  Blaine 
electors  received  100,816;  Cleveland,  88,307; 
St.  John,  2,640 ;  Butler,  1,975.  Five  Republic- 
an Congressmen  were  elected,  while  one  Demo- 
crat (in  the  first  district)  was  successful  by  a 
bare  majority.  Hidf  of  the  Senate  and  the 
entire  Assembly  were  voted  for,  and  a  large 
Republican  mcgority  in  the  Legislature  was 
chosen.  Three  constitutional  amendments  were 
submitted  to  the  people  and  adopted.  The  first 
authorizes  water-works  in  cities  and  towns, 
the  second  provides  for  the  printing  of  school- 
books  by  the  State,  and  the  third  provides  for 
a  State  Board  of  Equalization. 

Edoeation. — The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in 
the  public  schools  in  1882  was  168,024;  in 
1883,  174,611;  number  of  schools  in  1882, 
8,036;  in  1883,  8,282;  new  school-houses 
built  in  1882,  111;  in  1888,  104;  number  of 
teachers  in  1882,  3,777  (2,621  females);  in 
188!^,  3,930  (2,816  females).  The  number  of 
children  bet^veen  five  and  seventeen  years  of 
age  is  222,846. 

Crops. — The  cereal  product  of  the  State  in 
1883  was  as  follows:  Wheat,  82,659,870  bush- 
els, grown  on  2,634,710  acres;  barley,  19,000,- 
232  bushels,  on  775,405  acres;  oats,  3,632,657 


bushels,  on  122,618  acres;  rje,  342,876  1 
els,  on  29,351  acres.  In  1884  the  folio 
was  the  product:  Wheat,  57,420,188  boi 
on  8,587,864  acres;  barley,  23,432,240  bus 
on  966,763  acres;  oats,  3,050,672  bushel 
93,199  acres;  com,  5,988,316  bushels,  on 
382  acres.  Sonoma  county  raised  3,44( 
bushels  of  the  com,  and  Los  Angeles  1,150 
The  chief  wheat-producing  counties:,  in 
order  of  their  yield  for  the  year,  were,  St 
laus,  Colasa,  Yolo,  San  Joaquin,  Tulare,  T 
ma,  Merced,  Contra  Costa,  Sutter,  Los  Ang 
Butte,  Sonoma,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  C 
Fresno,  Solano,  Sacramento,  and  Mont< 
The  wheat  yield  of  1884  wasiihe  largest  it 
history  of  the  State.  The  largest  barley- 
ducing  counties  were,  Monterey,  Santa 
bara,  Santa  Clara,  Los  Angeles,  Butte, 
Bernardino,  Stanislaus,  and  Alameda. 

Statistics. — The  following  table  gives  < 
parative  statistics  for  San  Francisco  and  < 
fornia  for  1882  and  1883  : 


Clearlnf^-Hou86  ezchanfires 

Foreign  exports  of  San  Francisco. 

Exports  to  Atlantic  Suites 

Foivii^n  imports  (eleven  mouths). 
Overland  railroad  shipments,  lbs. . 

Value  of  wheat  exports 

Amomit  of  wheat-crop,  centals .. . 

Wool  product,  pounds 

Wine  product  gallons 

Quicksilver  product,  flasks 

Ban  Francisco  real-estate  sales. . . 
Value  of  buildings  erected  in  San 

i^'raucisco 

Immigration— excASS  of  arrivals. . 

Nnm^r  of  business  failures 

Liabilities  of  insolvents 


1883. 

|C1 7,921,868 

188 

|629,n< 

41,9S5,8n6 

49,9!** 

8,744,808 

6.234 

87,325,»1S» 

40,91! 

287,992,600 

822,18* 

22,978,622 

81,001 

19.&95,922 

29,&< 

40,84^690 

40^ 

6,000,000 

9,0W 

47,000 

4^ 

14,6S4,000 

l^l» 

6,261,689 

8,891 

8S.O0O 

« 

429 

4,482,194 

8,64' 

The  number  of  convicts  in  the  State  Pr 
at  San  Qnentin,  Nov.  80,  1884,  was  1,157. 

Irrlgatton. — The  fact  that  no  rain  falls 
ing  the  summer  months  in  most  parts  of  < 
fornia,  and  the  ground  becomes  very 
thereby  arresting  the  growth  of  vegetal 
renders  it  necessary  to  supply  water  to 
soil  artificially.  In  some  of  the  dry  sect! 
as  in  Los  Angeles,  San  Bernardino,  and 
Diego  counties,  the  water-supply  is  lim 
For  a  part  of  this  region  the  irrigation  w 
and  systems,  as  they  existed  in  1879,  ^ 
grouped  as  follows  by  the  State  Engineer : 


NAME  OF  SYSTEM. 

Lmgtbof 
cmiudi. 

▲a 
trrlp. 

MilM. 

Los  Ani^eles  river  svstem 

72-45 

B.( 

Upper  San  Gabriel  river  system.. 

44-60 

8,1 

Lower  San  Gabriel  river  system. . 

82  60 

19^ 

Lower  Santa  Ana  river  system... 

46 -.^0 

»; 

Upper  Santa  Ana  river  system. . . 

7600 

8.1 

Small  ditches  fh>m  Sierra  Madre 

and  San  Bernardino  mountains. 

88-60 

^i 

Small  ditches  fh>m  Coast  Range 

mountains 

29  86 

V 

Clenemis  in  Los  Angelen  and  San 

Bernardino  counties 

6.< 

Total 

6i' 

Of  the  water-supply  sent  down  by  the  S 
Nevada  into  San  Joaquin  valley,  only  a  i 
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>n  is  utilized  for  irrigation.    The  rainfall  draft  bills  for  submission  to  the  Legislature, 

B  valley  is  so  insuffioient  for  agricultural  embodying  the  following  points: 

tees  that  only  one  third  of  the  valley  land  i.  The  adoption  of  the  cubic  foot  per  second  as  the 

der   cultivation.     The  rest  is  nearly  all  unit  measurement  throughout  the  State. 

soil,  but  for  lack  of  moisture  appears  in  2.  The  institution  of  a  system  of  making  all  water- 

ary  years  like  a  vast  desert.     Oases  have  "tee'cirionE^Sfel^^^^^^ 

created   wherever    irrigation    has  been  of  the  State  in  natural  streams  and  lakes  belong  to  the 

iced.     Water  diverted'  from  Kern  river  people,  and  are  subject  to  appropriation  by  the  people 

merous  canals  near  Bakersfield,  irrigates  lor  irrigation,  mining,  manul'actunng,  and  other  use- 

than  20,000  acres.    About  80,000  acres  ^^,P^fP^^^-.,   ,,          ,.         .    ,,        ,*         , 

rngated  by  ,ater  diverted  from  King's  „L?o?T,$tt%™S?/S^1^7hfo?n'JrI°of 

m  canals  havmg  an  aggregate  maximum  land  may  acqmre  water-rights,  and  assess  the  knds  for 

ity  of  2,000  cubic  feet  a  second ;  prob-  the  purpose  of  constructing  canals,  ditches,  or  other 

W,000  acres  are  supplied  with  water  from  irrigation-works,  or  for  purchasing  those  already  oon- 

an  Joaquin  and  Merced  rivers  combined.  ^{J^,?^{J  5  ^T'"^^'  5.*!?lJ^^®'!  ^''^''^l  appropriated 

^u  ^A^v  \      •             *        '     '     ^  shall  thereafter  be  utilized  as  at  present,  through  ex- 

»h  and  Tule  river  waters  irngate  a  com-  igting  works,  or  the  extension  of  the  salne,  so  far  as 

area  of  about  30,000  acres.     The  area  maybe  necessary  for  the  irrigation  of  lands  dependent 

ted  from  Fresno,  Cbowchilla,  and  other  thereon;  and  further  provi^d,  that  no  lands  shall  be 

I  in  the  valley  will  probablv  acffreirate  Jaxcdfortheconstructionof  works  of  irrigation  except 

«res.    There  are  then  only  aboSt  2V  ^s'^sfre^Sk'^hlt^Min'Sl  doit  .s  to  al- 

icres  m  the  ban  Joaqum  valley  irrigated  low  an  irrigation  district,  or  a  corporation  outside  of 

water-supply  that,  at  its  lowest  stage,  an  irrigation  district,  to  condemn  and  pay  for  rights 

ated  from  the  base  of  the  foot-hills,   is  of  way,  lands,  canal  disuicts,  and  water-claims,  and 

8,000  cubic  feet  a  second.     This  amount  ""^^^  ^^  whatever  nature,  held  by  any  person  or  cor- 

.'      n^„: J..            1           U4.  A     •     •  poration,  or  any  other  private  rights  of  property,  how- 

ater  flowmg  continuously  ought  to  irn-  |ver  existing  o?  acouii^,  or  by  whatever  £ame  deMg- 

a  much  greater  area;  but  it  by  no  means  nated,  which  maybe  necessary  for  the  appropriation 

i  the  basis  for  an  estimate  of  an  upper  or  use  of  water ;  provided,  that  in  condemning  water 

of  the  amount  of  land  for  which   the  usedatthe  time  of  the  commencement  of  an  action  for 

-supply   of  the   San  Joaqain   vaUey  is  the  same  a  manifest  ^i-eater  public  m^^                be 

.    o«ppi^  Y*-    •'"^   '-'""   ww»4uiu  /«^^j    «  shown;  that  the  imgotion  district  with  power  is 

tent     Their  aggregate  flow  during  May,  defined  as  the  sub-district  within  the  hydrogra^hio 

and  July,  when  the  demand  for  irriga-  district,  while  the  hydrouraphic  district  is  one  with- 

is  greatest,  averaged  for  the  years  1879  out  condemning  power,  but  with  regulation  power 

82  over  38,000  cubic  feet  a  second.    Tlie  ^^^  ^          -^   4.      ♦v,         »,      j          ,  *            , 

i7,.»;r.^^»'J  »o^:«»<.^^  ««  iwTo   «*  *u^  ««««  ®-  To  provide  for  a  thorough  and  complete  annual 

Engineer  s  estimate,  m  1879,  of  the  area  accounting  for  all  the  waters  used  by  any  and  all  dis- 

id  irrigated  m  the  foot-hill  counties,  from  tricts  or  companies,  and  for  a  proper  dL^ribution  of 

imne  to  Butte,  is  9,000  acres.     He  esti-  the  waters  of  any  stream  between  the  appropriators, 

I  the  lands  irrigated  in  1879  from  Cache  ^^  *br  such  other  police  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 

,   by  means  of  three  canals,  at  18,400  ^"^' 

Irrigation  is  not  confined  to  the  above-  Debris  Q^^^vb* — ^^  January  7th  the  United 
d  sections.  The  State  Surveyor- General,  States  Circuit  Court  decided  the  case  of  Wood- 
s  report  of  1879-^80,  gives  the  following  raff  vs.  The  North  Bloomfield  Gravel  Mining 
nation :  There  are  2,225  acres  of  land  ir-  Company  and  others.  The  opinion  was  by 
id  in  Alpine  county ;  7,450  acres  in  Inyo ;  Judge  Sawyer,  concurred  in  by  Judge  Deady. 
0  acres  in  Lassen ;  24,000  acres  in  Modoc;  This  was  a  bill  in  equity  to  restrain  the  de- 
acres  in  Plumas ;  and  28,000  acres  in  Sis-  fendants,  engaged  in  hydraulic  mining,  from 
.  Irrigation  is  being  extended  as  fast  as  discharging  dShris  into  the  affluents  of  Yuba 
d  for  the  construction  of  the  necessary  river,  to  be  carried  down  into  Sacramento  and 
9  in  each  locality  becomes  available.  A  Feather  rivers,  fiUing  up  their  channels,  injur- 
Irrigation  Convention  met  at  Fresno  on  ing  navigation,  overflowing  and  covering  the 
nber  3d.  Its  object  was  to  frame  a  bill  adjacent  lands  with  debris,  and  injuring  and 
laid  before  the  Legislature  in  January,  threatening  to  destroy  the  lands  and  property 
36  regulation  of  irrigation.  Recent  de-  of  the  complainant  and  other  land-owners  on 
i5i  have  been  founded  on  the  old  common  and  adjacent  to  the  banks  of  those  streams. 
if  riparian  rights,  which  can  not  be  ap-  The  suit  was  begun  in  September,  1882,  and 
in  California  without  serious  hardship  to  the  testimony  was  taken  in  June,  July,  and 
settlers.  In  the  case  of  Miller  &  Lux  ts,  August,  1888.  The  opinion  of  Judge  Sawyer 
an,  to  restrain  the  latter  from  diverting  is  very  long.  All  the  conclusions  are  clearly 
rater  of  Kern  river,  the  Supreme  Court  stated,  and  are  in  favor  of  the  valley,  main- 
ed  that  the  purchase  from  the  State  of  taining  its  right  to  full  protection  from  injury 
bordering  r»n  a  water-course  makes  the  by  hydraulic  raining,  and  denying  that  any 
la^er  a  riparian  proprietor  against  subse-  rights,  by  prescription  or  by  grant,  express  or 
;  appropriation.  implied,  from  the  State  or  United  States,  have 
^e  case  of  Lux  r«.  Haggan,  a  rehearing  been  acquired  on  the  part  of  the  miners  to 
mbsequently  granted.  The  Fresno  Con-  prosecute  the  industry  of  mining  in  snch  man- 
tra was  in  session  several  days.  After  a  ner  as  to  produce  injury  to  the  navigable 
iscnsaion,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  streams  and  destruction  and  injury  to  lands 
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and  property  below.    An  appeal  was  taken  to  eaten  canoed  tomatoes  at  lunch.    The  sjmp- 

the  Sapreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  toms  of  the  oases  were  those  of  violent  poi- 

CANADAi  DOmiflON  OF.    See  Dominion  of  soning ;  not  merely  of  the  sickness  that  would 

Canada.  arise  from  eating  damaged  provisions,  but  symp- 

CANNED  PR0TISI0N8.  Their  WliolMiNieiwfiB. —  toms  accompanied  by  vertigo,  coma,  oonvul- 
The  question  whether  danger  may  arise  in  the  sions,  and  obstinate  constipation,  indicating 
nse  of  canned  provisions,  from  formation  of  poi-  the  action  of  some  chemically  developed  toxic 
sons  by  action  of  the  acids  on  the  tin  or  solder,  agent.  The  tomatoes  were  indicated  as  the 
has  excited  much  attention.  Frequent  allega-  medium  through  which  the  poison  was  con- 
tions  have  been  made  of  persons  consnminff  veyed,  for  only  those  of  the  family  who  had 
canned  provisions  having  been  seriously  and  eaten  of  them  were  affected.  The  poison  ap- 
even  fatally  injured  by  poisons  thus  developed ;  peared  to  be  a  substance  held  in  solution,  for 
but  in  no  case  does  the  action  or  even  the  exist-  those  were  most  affected  who  had  eaten  of  the 
ence  of  such  a  poison  appear  to  have  been  estab-  juice  of  the  tomatoes,  while  those  who  had 
lished  with  certainty.  It  appears,  on  the  other  taken  only  of  the  firmer  parts  of  the  conserve 
hand,  to  be  decided,  upon  the  testimony  of  soffered  less.  Unfortunately,  no  analyses  were 
manufacturers,  chemists,  and  physicians  whose  made  of  the  tomato-juice  or  of  the  evaonations 
knowledge  and  integrity  are  beyond  question,  of  the  patients,  so  it  was  impossible  to  deter- 
that  when  sound  provisions  are  used,  and  prop-  mine  what  the  poison  really  was.  The  symp- 
er  care  is  exercised  in  selecting  the  material  for  toms  varied  from  those  of  lead  and  of  copper 
the  cans  and  soldering  them,  the  consumption  poisoning.  Pursuing  his  inquiries.  Dr.  John- 
of  goods  thus  preserved  is  absolutely  safe.  The  son  found  that,  in  soldering  on  the  cap  of  the 
possibility  of  danger  can  arise  only  from  the  use  can,  muriate  or  chloride  of  zinc  had  been  used 
of  provisions  that  have  begun  to  decay,  or  of  as  the  amalgam,  instead  of  the  resin  ordinarily 
inferior  or  adulterat-ed  material  in  the  cans,  or  employed.  The  saturated  solution  of  this  snb- 
from  carelessness  in  the  soldering.  The  question  stance  being  applied  with  the  brush  after  the 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  danger,  if  there  be  manner  of  a  paint  to  the  groove  of  the  can,  it 
any,  of  poisoning  may  exist,  was  investigated  in  was  supposed  that  a  portion  of  the  acid,  hav* 
1882  by  Prof.  S.  A.  Lattimore,  of  the  University  ing  perhaps  dissolved  also  some  of  the  tin,  had 
of  Rochester,  analyst  of  the  New  York  State  run  into  tne  can  and  thus  been  taken  into  the 
Board  of  He^th,  who  examined  a  large  variety  liquid  portion  of  the  tomatoes ;  and  the  author 
of  canned  goods,  comprising  peaches,  plums,  suggested  that  the  peculiar  color  of  the  toma- 
grapes,  strawberries,  cherries,  blackberries,  toes,  which  he  likened  to  a  faded  red,  might 
corn,  beans,  succotash,  tomatoes,  pumpkins,  have  been  produced  by  the  bleaching  action  of 
and  peas,  and  reported  that —  the  chlorine  in  that  substance.    Dr.  Johnson 

No  indication  of  adulteration  was  found  in  any  of  closed  his  paper  with  a  few  rules  for  avoiding 

the  canned  fruits  or  vegetables.    Attention  was  given  cans  in  which  there  was  a  possibility  of  the 

to  the  poMibilitjr  of  the  chemical  action  of  the  fruit  goods  havini?  been  damajred  or  havinff  imbibed 

acids  upon  the  inner  sur&oe  of  the  cans,  whereby  "^:a-,«^„a  «^<>4-4-/^.   #./x»^    ♦!,«  *n<^foi   -^»  o^iii^^ 

salts  of^tm  and  lead  might  be  produced,  rendering  powonous  matter  from   the  metal  or  solder 

the  contents  in  some  degree  poiaonouB.    The  appli-  among  which  were:  "  Keject  every  article  of 

cation  of  the  well-known  tests  of  these  metals  mued  canned  food  that  does  not  show  the  line  of 

to  show  any  evidence  of  their  presence.    Some  of  resin  around  the  edge  of  the  solder  of  the  cap, 

the  articles  examined  were  oannea  in  the  summer  of  the  same  as  is  seen  on  the  seam  at  the  side  of 

the  can,"  and  **  reject  every  can  that  shows 

Prof.  Albert  H.  Chester,  Ph.  D.,  of  Ham-  any  rust  around  the  cap  on  the  inside  of  the 

ilton  College,  made  examinations  of  canned  head  of  the  can."    Dr.  Johnson's  views  were 

meats,  and  reported  also  to  the  New  York  partially   confirmed   by  Dr.  A.  W.  Ford,  of 

State  Board  of  Health,  saying :  Brooklyn,  who  followed  liira  with  the  relation 

Many  cases  have  been  reported  in  the  papers,  where  of  a  case  of  sickness  which  he  ascribed  to  the 

it  is  alleged  that  persons  have  been  poisoned  by  the  eating  of  canned  apples.     He,  also,  had  failed 

use  of  canned  meats.    I  have  never  been  able  to  ob-  ♦-  „J1;^„  \a^  o.,,^«^~u;«,. 

tain  a  sample  of  the  meats  which  had  produced  such  ^  J®"'^  l'*»  supposition, 

a  result,  nor  have  I  seen  any  authentic  report  of  a  An  opening  the  discussion  on  the  papers,  Mr. 

chemtciu  examination  of  such  meat  showing  the  kind  Clark  Bell,   presiding    at  the  meeting,  called 

of  poison.    Many  people  in  the  West,  imrticularly  in  attention  to  some   cases  of  alleged  poisoning 

minmj  and  lumber  camps,  eat  ^ned  ffoods  every  |,y  canned   fruits  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and 

day  of  their  lives  and  do  not  suffer  m  consequence.  j  ^         «.v^  no  •«.•  u  vi    i«     i    t  i  Vi  

In  my  own  experience  I  have  had  gangs  of  men  at  ^^^  ^J™  the  "British  MedicalJournalJ'  re- 
work in  the  woods,  frequently  months  at  a  time,  eat-  ports  of  those  cases  representing  that  the  ohemi- 
ing  canned  corned  beet,  tomatoes*,  com,  peaches,  and  cal  analyses,  made  by  order  of  the  anthoritiea, 
condensed  milk  every  day,  without  a  single  case  of  had  failed  to  show  any  poison.  Representative 
sickness  of  any  kind  during  the  season.  ^^^  connected  with  the  canping  industry  in 

The  subject  has  been  discussed  in  the  Medico-  Baltimore  and  New  York  were  present  at  the 

Legal  Society  of  New  York,  having  been  brought  meeting  by  invitation,  and  traversed  Dr.  John- 

before  it  at  its  meeting  of  the  9th  of  April,  son^s  conclusions.    They  admitted  that  they 

1884,  by  Dr.  John  G.  Johnson,  of  Brooklyn,  used  the  muriate  of  zinc  in  soldering  the  eana^ 

who  made  a  report  of  six  cases  which  had  oc-  because  it  was  the  most  feasible  and  economic 

carred  in  his  practice  in  a  family  after  having  cal  amalgam,  and  insisted  that  it  was  so  di« 
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h  seven  parts  of  water,  that  the  dan-  analysis  was  made  confirmatory  of  the  snp- 
isoning  by  it,  if  it  existed,  roust  be  position.  In  February,  1884,  several  cases  oc- 
'  remote.  It  was  also  maintained  carred  of  poisoning  by  a  tin  (can)  of  provisions, 
le  statistics  of  the  trade  showed  that  the  symptoms  being  those  of  gastro-enteritis. 
ion  dozen  cans  of  goods  thus  pot  up  Analysis  showed  that  the  food  contained  traces 
>rted,  if  that  substance  was  so  dan-  only  of  tin,  but  this  is  the  rule  in  canned  goods, 
I  it  had  been  represented  to  be,  it  and  tin- poisoning  was  disproved.  I  have  been 
kve  killed  millions  of  people.  Some  Government  Tozicological  Analyst  for  thirteen 
8  that  bad  been  made  against  the  years,  but  have  never  myself  met  with  acute 
I  of  what  are  called  *^  second  brands  ^'  metallic  poisoning  by  canned  foods.  Dr.  John- 
were  also  replied  to.  The  dealers  son  arrives  at  very  positive  conclusions  on  sl- 
id that  while  those  goods  were  in  a  together  insufficient  data.  His  remark  that, 
tnse  inferior  in  quality  to  the  **  first  the  faded  appearance  of  the  tomatoes  is  ac- 
-that  is,  were  not  prepared  from  the  counted  for  by  the  chlorine  in  the  chloride  of 
ecimens— they  were  perfectly  sound  zinc,  shows  that  he  has  failed  to  grasp  the 
i  wholesome  as  the  **  first  brands."  chemistry  of  the  subject  on  which  be  writes. 
lection  with  the  discussion  a  letter  That  canned  goods  usually  contain  traces  of 
from  Prof.  John  J.  Reese,  of  Phila-  tin,  has  been  shown  by  severfd  British  chem- 
rho  had  had  himself  some  cases  of  ists,  and  is  a  well-established  fact.  That  such 
iter  described  in  the  papers,  and  had  provisions  do  not  usually  produce  any  serious 
en  quite  at  a  loss  to  determine  the  illness,  is  a  matter  of  common  experience.  I 
I  of  the  ^*  dangerous  and  even  fatal  have  myself  experimented  on  the  subject,  and 
In  one  marked  case  of  sickness,  have  fed  dogs  for  weeks  together  with  food 
g  canned  peas,  he  had  made  a  chemi-  contaminated  with  tin  compounds,  without  in- 
lation  of  the  few  fragments  left  in  jury.  I  have  also  watched  the  effect  of  the 
nd  had  wholly  failed  to  detect  any  daily  use,  for  a  lengthened  period,  of  tin-con- 
3f  mineral  poisons.  "  Besides,**  he  taminated  food  by  adult  persons,  also  without 
;he  peculiar  and  profound  nervous  obvious  results.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
can  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  accounted  tin  compounds  are  inert,  but  evidence  is  want- 
5  theory  of  chloride-of-zinc  poison-  ing  to  show  that  the  daily  ingestion  of  frac- 
oh  would  produce  only  the  violent  tions  of  a  grain  of  tin  compounds  is  manifestly 
mptoma.    He  remarked  that  similar  injurious  to  health." 

had  followed  the  use  of  ice-cream  CANOE&  The  word  "canoe"  is  of  Ameri- 
i-puffs  in  several  cases,  and  suggest-  can  origin.  The  early  Spanish  explorers  trans- 
poesibly  some  poisonous  substance  lated  it  into  eanoa^  and  the  French  into  eanoU 
ed,  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  and  the  dictionaries  define  it  as  a  rude  boat, 
lines  or  alkaloids  of  putrefaction,  hoUowed  from  a  log,  or  made  from  skins  or 
'e  lately  been  claiming  the  attention  bark,  and  used  by  savage  races.  The  past 
»gista."  twenty-five  years,  however,  have  brought 
Ittee  was  appointed  to  take  the  sub-  canoeing  into  prominence  as  a  means  of  out- 
»on8ideration,  and,  having  conferred  door  recreation,  especially  in  Great  Britain 
imilar  committee  representing  the  and  her  colonies,  and  in  the  United  States. 
rers  and  dealers  in  canned  fruits,  to  The  canoe  has  been  civilized,  and  has  become 
ome  future  meeting  of  the  society.  in  effect  a  small  yacht,  capable  of  making  ex- 
»ma8  Stevenson,  Government  Toxi-  tended  cruises  wherever  there  is  water  a  few 
llnalyst,  London,  has  made  the  fol-  inches  in  depth,  and  under  all  conditions  prac- 
tement,  embodying  the  results  of  his  ticable  or  safe  for  any  small  boat.  Canoeing, 
rvations  on  the  subject,  which  was  as  a  recognized  recreation,  is  definitely  traced 
ater  meeting  of  the  Medico-Legal  So-  back  to  the  time  when  John  AlacGregor,  an 
Lcute  metafiic  poisoning  by  canned  Englishman,  conceived  the  idea  of  building  a 
is  not  known  to  have  certainly  boat  that  should  combine  the  sea-going  quali- 
n  this  country,  though  the  consump-  ties  of  the  Esquimau  kyack  with  the  con- 
we  goods  is  enormous.  It  is  proba-  structional  strength  and  nice  finish  of  scientific 
bronio  lead-poisoning  may  have  oc-  workmanship.  The  first  result  of  this  ezperi- 
■ough  contamination  of  the  canned  ment  was  the  "Rob  Roy,"  in  which  Mr.  Mac- 
it  such  cases  have  not  been  recorded.  Gregor  made  bis  famous  voyages  on  the  Jor- 
then  oases  of  acute  poisoning  occur,  dan,  the  Nile,  and  other  rivers,  seas,  and  lakes, 
the  nse  of  canned  meats ;  but  there  His  books  introduced  canoeing  to  the  English- 
ason  to  believe  that  this  has  occurred  speaking  world,  though  as  a  recreation  for 
e  the  food  was  tainted  or  bad.  An  gentlemen  it  has,  in  a  less  elaborate  form,  been 
IS  held  in  1888  in  Piinlico,  a  district  popular  in  Canada  since  the  early  days  of  the 
L,  where  it  was  alleged  that  death  French  occupation. 

>  nitrate  of  tin,  and  it  is  said  that  a  It  will  be  seen  from  the  engraving  that  the 

i)  of  meat  was  shown,  from  which,  original  "Rob  Roy  "  type  is  without  "sheer" 

^n,  tin  had  been  removed  from  the  — that  is,  without  an  upward  rise  of  deck  and 

ith ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  gunwales  at  the  bow  and  stern.   This  rendered 
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her  somewhat  uDcomfortahle  and  wet  in  a  sea-  A  modem  oanoe,  then,  maj  be 
way,  and  led  to  the  construction  of  the  **  Nan-  boat,  sharp  at  both  ends,  and  capa 
tilus,"  which  had  a  decided,  at  first  an  exces-  effectively  propelled  by  one  man,  i 
sive,  sheer,  bat  was  greatly  the  superior  of  the  ships,  and  using  a  double-bladed  p^ 
*^  Rob  Roy  "  in  rough  water,  and  for  extended  paddles  are  usually  made  in  two  p 
expeditions.  The  *^  Rob  Roy,"  moreover,  was  in  the  middle  by  means  of  brass  fe 
narrow,  and  consequently    liable    to   upset;    canoeist  is  provided  with  a  seat 

board  (the  latter  an  essential  in  th; 
paddling),  and  delivers  his  strokei 
on  one  side  and  the  other  of  tlie  c^ 
ing  may  be  effected  by  means  oi 
alone,  or  with  the  aid  of  i-teering-j 
which  the  feet  press  as  against 
stretcher,  and  which  is  connected 
der  by  means  of  ordinary  yoke 
steering-gear,  while  not  essential,  i 
to  the  ease  and  quickness  with 
canoeist  can  manage  his  boat.  In 
hardly  be  dispensed  with  in  pnddlii 
distance  across  the  course  of  or 
wind. 
The  canoe,  as  has  been  paid,  is  us 


Lmteen  gaiU 
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THB  BOB  BOT. 


therefore  the  floor  of  the   "Nautilus" 
made  flatter,  and  her  breadth  of  beam 


was 
was 


,  ,     r^r        *  J  1  fi:    A  over  except  in  the  middle,  and  i 

mcreased.    these  two  models  were  the  types  ^.^^  ^^  the  decked  space  are  wate 

of  the  modern  civilized  canoe,  but  numerous  p^^ents  that  contdn  sufficient 

variations  have  been^made  from  their  hues,  the  boat  afloat  in  case  of  accident. 


logue  can  be  attempted  here.  In  a  general  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  numerous  ar 
way,  aQ  may  be  grouped  in  one  or  the  other  of  ^^at  they  can  not  here  be  enumeri 
lour  Classes :  ^j^^^j^  ^^  ^^.^  ^j^^^.  ^^^  ^^ ^^^  ^^ 

I.  The  Bob  Roy.    Small,  light,  narrow,  and  in-  to  provide  a  sleeping-place  for  her  > 

tended  mainly  for  paddling  in  smooth  water.    Small  campinff  out.     To  this  end  the  dea 

power  under  sail.    Decked  fore  and  aft.  «»«:J«>.;^a  oUyv.mi;i  k«  ^4-  i/v^af  a^^^ 

*^[I.  The  NautUus  (in  which  class  the  "Shadow"  amidships  should  be  at  least  seve 

model  is  best  known  in  the  United  States)— 14  to  17  P^rt  of  this  being  below  decks,  so 

feet  long^,  by  28  to  82  inches  beam.    Has  more  or  less  covered  with  a  tent  or  awning  the  o< 

sheer  tore  and  aft,  and  can  safely  carrv  from  60  to  80  be  perfectlv  protected  from  rain. 

"^J^J^Xf  *  ?f  '*^*  c^^^®^  fore  and  aft.  ^  j.^^^  i^gi^w  decks  is  used  for  stor© 

III.  The  Pearl.  Same  general  dmiensions  as  fore-  ^^„^„  rpt^  ^^.««i^*a  «-«rv^  ;«  «  < 
goinjr,  but  deeper,  heavie?,  and  stronger.  Intended  ™«°^- .,  ^he  coniplete  canoe  is  a  « 
mainly  for  deep-water  sailinj? j  and  capable  of  spread-  The  sails  are  of  every  oonceivab 
ing  from  100  to  150  square  iect  of  canvas.  Decked  shape,  but  only  those  that  have  bee 
fore  and  aft.                                  .  ,      ^  ^      ..  ly  tested  are  here  described.    As 

IV.  Open  canoes.  These  are  mainly  of  Canadian  (L  ohliirpH  to  ait  Amidahina.  if  la  foi 
build,  and  are  of  all  sizes.  Thev  have  a  general  re-  *®  ODligea  to  sit  amiasnips,  it  is  loi 
semblance  to  the  Indian  "  birch,*'  after  which  they  sons  desirable  to  carry  two  sails-— a 
were  originally  modeled.  They  are  well  adapted  for  sail  forward,  and  a  smaller  mizze 
the  use  of  hunters  and  ftt>ntiersmcn ;  have 
great  oarryinff  capacity,  and  are  frequently 

Srovidod  with  sails.    They  are  sometimes 
ecked    over,  to   render   them  more  sea- 
worthy. 

Paddles  are  the  special  implements 
of  canoe  propulsion.  The  canoeist 
faces  the  bow,  and  can  see  where  he 
is  going;  whereas  the  oarsman  faces 
the  stern,  and  is  obliged  to  turn  in 
order  to  keep  a  lookout  ahead.  This, 
in  fact,  is  the  most  distinct  difference 
between  canoes  and  other  small  boats. 
The  paddle  may  be  either  single  or 
double,  the  latter  being  usually  made 
of  spruce,  and  from  seven  to  ten  feet 
in  length.  Single  paddles  are  used 
mostly  by  hunters— indeed,  they  are 
essential  for  their  purposes — but  the  donble  last  is  also  known  asa^dandy'N 
blade  is  generally  used  by  amateur  canoeists  The  mizzen  adds  to  the  "  weather! 
on  extended  trips.  of  the  canoe  when  under  sail,  an( 
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for  her  to  *^  lie-to  *'  in  case  of  need, 
iiead  to  wind  and  sea.  The  chief  ad- 
>f  the  lateen  sail  is,  that  it  can  be  in- 
sd  wholly  detached  from  the  mast,  and 
»  for  stowage  on  deck  or  elsewhere. 
3,  being  very  short, do  not  interfere  with 
and  may,  therefore,  be  kept  in  position 
me  while  afloat.  There  is  the  further 
e  of  simplicity  in  the^absence  of  run- 
;lDg,  the  sheet  being  the 
al^lutely  necessary.  The 
ay,  however,  be  fitted  with 
s  down-haul,  and  reefing- 
desired.  The  settee  is  an 
nnent  upon  the  lateen,  in 
)  lower  part  can  be  readily 
bj  menus  of  running-lines 
i  to  its  single  batten,  C,  as 
ise  of  the  lug  (i^fra).  The 
tachments  are  variously  ar- 
boom-jaws  similar  to  those 
^teen  having  been  success- 
)plied.  When  reefed,  the 
tecomes  a  lateen. 
lug-sail  will  drive  a  canoe 
I  the  water  faster  than  any 
)wmiise.  Its  general  shape 
iown.  C  C  are  light  spars, 
ittens,'*  usually  of  ash  or 
»,  which  are  inclosed  in 
ts"  ranning  across  the  sail, 
lul  slits  being  necessary  for 
.chment  of  "  parrels,"  D  D, 
gear,  etc.  The  reefing-gear 
be  shown  in  an  engraving  of  this  size.  It 
of  lines  attached  to  the  successive  bat- 
d  nioning  through  rings  to  the  boom, 
gain  they  pass  through  small  blocks.  A 
these  lines  hauls  the  batten  dose  down 
oom.  The  lines  are  then  made  fast  to 
There  are  various  ways  of  rigging  these 
lines,  each  of  which  has  its  special  ad- 
L  The  sail  is  hoisted  and  lowered  by 
>f  ordinary  halyards  and  down-hauls, 
irrels  "  at  the  two  spars  and  at  each  of 
eos  hold  it  close  to  the  mast  when  set. 
lizzen,  shown  in  Fig.  2,  is  a  *^  fan-sail." 
ry  easily  reefed  by  hauling  C  close  to 
and  making  it  fast.  It  is  a  very  con- 
form for  a  small  sail. 
Dning  rigging,  such  as  halyards,  reef- 
down-haula,  etc.,  should  lead  aft  or 
to  within  easy  reach  of  the  hand. 
I  are  built  with  or  without  keels.  For 
noes,  a  keel  or  its  equivalent  is  essen- 
>rking  to  windward.  For  paddling,  it 
ispensed  with.  There  are  several  pa- 
ins of  folding  center-boards,  £,  which 
used  on  sailing-canoes.  An  ordinary 
ever,  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches 
ifficient  for  eeneral  purposes, 
are  usudly  built  of  white  cedar,  and 
iry  lap-streak  method  of  construction 
I  the  most  common.  But  they  are 
ie  with  a  smooth  outside  skin,  this 
ung  very  popular  in  Canada^  where 


it  has  been  brought  to  great  perfection  for 
lightness  and  strength. 

The  canoe  has  no  superior  among  small 
boats  for  general  utility  in  pleasure-cruising. 
Some  prudence  and  skill,  easily  acquired  by 
experience,  are  requisite  for  its  safe  manage- 
ment ;  but  with  due  exercise  of  these  its  owner 
may  go  almost  anywhere  on  inland  or  coast- 
wise waters,  always  having  a  good  shelter  with 
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him,  and  being  able  to  transport  all  the  stores 
and  equipments  necessary  to  comfortable  camp- 
ing. 

There  are  several  thousand  canoeists  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Many  of  them  be- 
long to  the  American  Canoe  Association,  and 
scattered  over  the  country  are  numerous  local 
clubs.  The  "  American  Canoeist,"  New  York, 
is  the  official  organ  of  the  association.  It  is 
now  in  its  third  volume,  and  is  the  only  publi- 
cation of  the  kind  in  the  world.  See  *^  Rob 
Roy  on  the  Jordan,"  **  Rob  Roy  on  the  Baltic," 
"  A  Thousand  Miles  in  the  Rob  Roy,"  etc.,  by 
John  MacGregor ;  *^  Management  and  Handling 
of  Canoes,"  by  "Tiphys";  "Voyage  of  the 
Paper  Canoe,"  by  N.  H.  Bishop ;  **  Canoeing 
in  Kanuckia,"  by  C.  L.  Norton  and  John  Hab- 
berton ;  *•  The  Canoe  and  the  Flying  Proa,"  by 
W.  L.  Alden ;  "  A  Canoe  Trip,"  by  A.  F.  Sey- 
mour; "Yacht  and  Boat  Sailing,"  by  Dixon 
Kemp;  ** Cruises  in  Small  Yachts  and  Big 
Canoes,"  by  H.  F.  Speed ;  **  Three  in  Norway," 
by  Two  of  them ;  and  "  Canoe  Voyage,"  by 
W.  Baden-Powell. 

CAPE  COLONY  ABTD  SOUTH  AFRICA.  The  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  is  a  British  colony  possessing 
responsible  government.  The  members  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  and  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil are  elected  by  limited  suffrage.  The  Gov- 
ernor is  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  appointed  in 
1880.  The  Prime  Minister  is  Mr.  Upington, 
who  in  May,  1884,  succeeded  Sir  T.  C.  Scanlen. 
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Area  and  Popalatioi* — ^Tbe  area  of  Cape  Colo-  gent  methods  to  stop  these  thefts.     Om 

njy  with  British  Kafl^aria  and  the  annexed  dis-  regalations  required  the  laborers  to  be  e 

tricts  of  BasQtoland,  Griqnaland  West,  and  the  and  searched  at  the  end  of  the  daj'i 

Transkei,  is  reported  as  221,950  square  miles.  The  men  struck  in  April  and  attemptec 

The  total  population  in  1881  was  1,249,824.  out  the  fires  of  the  engines,  when  theii 

CoouMfce. — The  value  in  United  States  money  and  several  others  were  shot.    They] 

of  the  imports  in  1882  was  $41,762,686 ;  of  the  the  streets  of  Eimberly,  4,000  in  numl 

exports,  $21,051,702.    Wool,  the  second  largest  held  excited  meetings.  Police  and  troo\ 

article  of  export,  has  decreased  in  recent  years,  the  Cape  put  an^  end  to  the  demonstrat; 
while  the  exports  of  ostrich-feathers,  copper-        An  explosion  of  forty  tons  of  dynan 

ore,  and  Ansora  hair  have  largely  increased,  five  tons  of  gunpowder  in  the  magazin 

Diamonds,  the  leading  commercial  product  of  Eimberly  in  January  shows  how  local 

the  country,  are  not  included  in  the  custom-  explosive  effect  of  nitro-glyoerine  prepa] 

house  returns,  as  they  are  forwarded  through  Window-panes  were  shattered  as  far 

the  post-office.    The  value  of  the  shipments  miles  away,  but  no  other  damage  hapi> 

increased  from  $8,796,854  in  1876  to  $20,828,-  the  town.    An  earth-shock  traveled  ii 

487  in  1881.    The  export  in  1882  was  $19,-  directions  over  sixty  miles. 
429,510.    The  illicit  traffic  is  also  very  large,        FhuBce. — The  revenue  in  1881-^82  wj 

but  can  not  be  estimated.    The  colony  has  snf-  529,000,  an  increase  of  about  £500,00 

fered  a  severe  commercial  depression,  caused  the  preceding  year.    In  1882-'88  it  fel 

by  short  crops  in  1881  and  1882,  a  small-pox  about  £8,804,000.  .  The  expenditure  ix 

epidemic  in  the  latter  year,  a  panic  in  diamond-  '82  was  £8,285,000,  and  that  for  1882-^1 

mining  stocks,  the  cessation  of  large  war  ex-  £8,700,000,  not  including  in  either  yc 

penditures,  and  over-importation  of  goods.  The  war  expenditure,  which  in  1882-^88  am 

colony  imported  in  1882  nearly  $8,000,000  to  £180,000.    The  debt  in  1881  was  £1 

worth  of  grain  and  fiour,  and  about  $750,000  000.    To  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  r 

worth  of  provisions.    The  tonnage  entered  at  the  general  customs  tariff  of  10  per  c 

the  ports  of  the  colony  in  1882  was  8,058,876  valorem  was  raised  by  an  act  passed  in 

tons ;  cleared,  8,084,015.  25  per  cent.    Special  duties  were  imp 

Saflroads  aad  TUegraphs. — Nearly  1,000  miles  addition  upon  spirituous  liquors,  miner 

of  railroad  were  authorized  in  1876,  and  about  and  certain  other  articles. 
500  miles  more  in  1881.    The  entire  network,        Chaige  of  IDilstry. — The  conflicts  wi 

the  largest  in  proportion  to  the  public  debt  of  Transvaal  Boers  led  the  Dutch  rural  ] 

any  British  colony,  was  about  completed  at  the  tion,  who  constitute  the  vast  majority 

end  of  1884.    The  telegraph  lines  open  at  the  people  of  Cape  Colony,  to  take  an  active 

beginning  of  1888  were  8,466  miles  in  total  politics,  and  brought  about  the  formati< 

length,  with  6,951  miles  of  wire.  distinctly  Africander  party.    In  the  sen 

'Hie  DiaatBd-FMdSi — ^The  speculation  in  min-  elections  of  February,  1884,  they  obtain< 

ing  shares  a  few  years  ago  was  one  of  the  most  trol  of  the  Legislature.    When  Parliamc 

remarkable  financial  bubbles  of  modem  times,  in  May  they  assailed  the  Government  j 

When  the  crash  came,  the  whole  credit  system  moving  restrictions   on   the   importat 

of  Cape  Colony  was  unhinged.    The  falling  of  lanes  and    bulbs,    thereby   subjecting 

the  reef  in  the  older  mines  was  a  more  perma-  growers  to  the  risk  of  phyUoxera.    The  S 

nent  cause  of  depression  in  this  industry.   None  ministry  resigned  and  a  new  one  was  j 

ofthe  great  companies  now  pay  dividends.  The  from  the  Dutch  party,  composed  as  f( 

reef  is  the  non-diamondiferous  rock  which  is  Upington,  Premier    and    Attorney  -  G< 

mingled  in  alternate  folds  with  the  diamond-  Ayliff,  Colonial   Secretary ;    Gordon    I 

bearing  **  blue  ground."    It  was  left  standing  Treasurer- General ;   Schermbrtlcker,  C< 

in  great  walls  in  the  vast  excavations,  five  sioner  of  Crown  Lands  and  Public  Work 

hundred  feet  deep  or  more,  and  has  now  fallen,  De  Wet,  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs, 
covering  the  whole  bottom  of  the  mines.    To        AnexitlMN. — The  desire  of  the  Cape  G 

remove  it  requires  an  outlay  of  capital  which  roent  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  G 

the  mining  companies  can  hanlly  command,  settlement  on  the  west  coast  was  th< 

since  European  investors  are  now  shy  of  such  cause  of  the  long  delay  of  the  British  I 

property.    To  mine  underneath  it  by  shafts  Office  in  answering  Prince  Bismarck's  i 

and   galleries   would  necessitate  a  complete  reirarding  Angra  Pequefia.    The  new  m 

redistribution  of  mining  claims.    The  former  held  the  same  views  with  regard  to  the 

plan  is  therefore  more  feasible.    Engineers  are  borhood  of  a  foreign  power,  but  looked  f( 

engaged  upon  the  problem.  to  the  incorporation  of  all  the  outlying 

Both  white  and  colored  laborers  are  em-  territories  in  Cape  Colony.    Theyexpeci 

ployed  in  the  mines.     Illicit  diamond-buying.  Imperial  Government,  however,  first  to 

though  punishable  with  five  or  ten  years*  penal  lish  sovereign  rights  over  the  district 

f^ervitude,  is  carried  on  to  an  enormous  extent,  they  feared  would  fall  into  the  hands  o 

Many  of  the  finest  gems  reach  the  European  many.    The  English  Gh}vemment  was 

market  clandestinely.    The  companies  in  their  to  hand  over  to  colonial  administrati* 

financial  straits  recently  adopted  more  strin-  districts  already  subject  to  Great  Britai 
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alao  on  leaving  to  Cape  Colony  the  re-  with  the  Boers,  which  honnd  the  British  not  to 
ility,  or  at  any  rate  the  initiative,  as  re-  interfere  north  of  the  Yaal.  Sir  Henry  Barkly, 
9w  annexations.  During  the  summer  the  British  High  Commissioner,  and  President 
•e  Parliament  passed  acts  in  favor  of  Pretorins,  of  the  South  African  Republic,  ar- 
lexation  of  Bechuanaland  and  of  the  ranged  in  1871  to  settle  by  arbitration  the 
dan  Districts.  Tbe  district  of  Walfish  southwest  boundary  of  the  Transvaal,  which 
d  St  John^s  territory  in  Pondoland  was  brought  into  dispute  by  the  British  annex- 
ken  under  colonial  jurisdiction.  The  ation  of  Griqualand.  Lieutenant-Governor 
;oast  north  of  the  Orange  river  as  far  Eeate,  of  Natal,  in  his  award,  took  away  from 
month  of  the  Cunene,  excepting  the  the  republic  the  whole  Bloemhof  district,  and 
I  plantation  at  Angra  Pequefia,  was  an-  affirmed  tlie  independence  of  the  Bechuana 
>y  resolution.  The  chief  Umquikela  chiefs.  This  award  was  rejected  by  the 
sed  that  he  would  resist  the  occupation  Yolksraad;  yet  the  English  insisted  upon  it  as 
lonth  of  the  St.  John's,  and  forbade  the  binding  until  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal 
of  troops  through  Pondohmd.  in  1877.  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  the  Eng- 
— This  colony  is  administered  by  a  lish  Administrator,  then  declared  Bloemhof  to 
or,  with  the  assistance  of  a  Oonncil,  be  a  Qovemment  district,  and  the  seat  of  a 
lective.  The  area  is  reported  as  18,750  magistracy.  When  the  Boers  rebelled  against 
miles.  The  population  in  1881  was  the  English  rule,  a  contest  was  in  progress  be- 
;  the  population  of  European  race,  25,-  tween  Montsioa  and  Moshette  for  the  head- 
lie  total  exports  in  1881  were  valued  chieftainship  of  the  Baralongs.  Moshette  was 
^000,  the  imports  at  £1,913,000.  The  the  paramount  chief  by  right  of  birth ;  but 
of  the  treasury  were  £440,000,  ex-  while  he  w&s  without  followers  or  lands,  liv- 
re  £395,000 ;  the  public  debt,  £1,632,-  ing  as  an  indentured  laborer  with  the  Boers, 
lie  L^slative  Council  in  1884  rejected  Montsioa  was  a  powerful  chief,  and  in  1870 
KMal  of  the  home  Government  to  en-  was  chosen  by  the  others  as  the  head  of  the 
>  colony  with  responsible  government,  nation.  In  the  struggle  between  the  two  chiefs 
iluii. — The  Imperial  Government  took  Moshette  was  abetted  by  the  Boers,  while  Mont- 
»m  the  Cape  authorities  the  administra-  sioa  was  aided  and  encouraged  by  Englishmen. 
BasQtolandin  December,  1888.  Colonel  The  fate  of  the  Eeate  award  was  held  to  de- 
was  appointed  Resident  Commissioner  pend  on  the  issue.  The  other  Bechuana  tribes 
ary,  and  given  a  police  force  of  80  men,  became  involved  in  the  conflict.  A  quarrel 
rd  increased  to  about  150,  to  protect  had  arisen  between  the  Eoranna  chief,  David 
property  and  maintain  order  on  the  Massouw,  and  the  paramount  chief  of  the  Bat- 
In  1866,  after  a  series  of  wars  with  lapins,  Mankoroane,  on  account  of  a  head-man 
utos,  which  sapped  the  strength  of  the  of  the  latter  who  had  taken  refage  with  Mas- 
Republic,  the  Free  State  Boers  con-  souw.  An  alliance  was  formed  by  Massouw 
the  savages  and  were  proceeding  to  with  Moshette,  and  Mankoroane  made  common 
Jieir  territory  when  Sir  Philip  Wode-  cause  with  Montsioa.  During  the  Transvaal 
tepped  in  and  made  the  Basutos  Brit-  war  Montsioa  and  Mankoroane  sheltered  Eng- 
jecta.  By  the  treaty  of  Aliwal  North  lish  fugitives,  and  were  promised  protection  by 
iritain  promised  to  maintain  order  and  Sir  George  Colley. 

incarsions.    The  Boers  have  recently        By  the  Treaty  of  Pretoria,  in  1881,  the  dis- 

ned  of  the  disturbed  state  of  Basuto-  trict  of  Bloemhof  was  again  separated  from 

1  of  extortions  practiced  on  traders  by  the  Transvaal,  and  declared  to  be  an  inde- 

k£i.    In  July  Sir  John  Brand  made  for-  pendent  native  district.    The  Boers  protested 

resentations  to  that  effect.  at  the  time  against  this  clause  in  the  conven- 

pha  and  his  allies,  whose  influence  was  tion,  and  soon  afterward  demanded  its  revision. 

ant  in  Basutoland,  refused  to  submit  to  Their  native  allies  drove  away  the  English  offi- 

or  to  pay  taxes.    No  attempt  was  made  oer  who  came  to  beacon  off  the  frontier.    As 

■ce  obedience,  but  in  Octooer  Colonel  soon  as  the  British  army  left  the  Transvaal, 

bad  an  interview  with    Masupha,  at  the  native  war  broke  out  afresh.    The  chiefs 

le  threatened  coercion  if  the  hut-tax  of  friendly  to  the  Boers,  aided  by  a  large  number 

Lings  were  not  paid.  of  Dutchmen  from  the  Boer  republics  and  the 

iechBiiiliad    <t*^*B* — '^^^   Transvaal  Cape,  fell  upon  Montsioa  and  Mankoroane,  who 

cqnired  possession  of  Bechuanaland  in  were  aided  by  English  volunteers.    The  Batla- 

id  1838  by  reconquering  the  country  pin  chief  was  soon  deprived  of  the   greater 

[le  Zalu  chief   Moselikatse,   who   had  part  of  his  lands  and  cattle.    Farms  were  por- 

3nt  or  enslaved  the  Baralongs  and  Bat-  tioned  out  among  the  white  volunteers,  who 

The  Boers  restored  the  lands  to  Mont-  founded   the   republic   of  Stellaland.    Upon 

;d   the    other  Bechuana   chiefs,   over  lands  wrested  from  Montsioa  another  repub- 

Jiey  continued  to  exercise  jurisdiction,  lie,  called  Goshen,  was  organized, 
rating  the  country  in  the  Transvaal  as       Hm  OMveitlM  of  LtBdra. — ^The  Boers  entered 

trict  of    Bloemhof.     When  diamonds  nn?rillingly  into  the  Peace  of  Pretoria,  but 

iacovered  near  the  Yaal  river  in  1871,  acceded   rather  than  recommence  hostilities. 

(liah  broke  the  Sand  River  Convention  They  objected  to  being  deprived  of  their  re- 
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Sublican  title,  and  to  the  debt  incurred  by  the  of  a  certain  trade-route.    The  Cape  Govem- 

iritish  administration,  and,  most  of  all,  to  the  ment  offered  to  bear  a  fair  share  of  the  ei- 

south  western  boundary.  They  made  their  con-  pensea  of  a  joint  protectorate.     Lord  Derbj 

tention  good  by  resuming  the  style  of  South  insisted  on  preserving   this  trade-roote  and 

African  Republic,  failing  to  meet  the  payments  the  dominions  of  Montsioa  and  Mankoroaoe 

of  the  debt,  and  fomenting  the  disturbances  from  Boer  control,  and  obtained  the  reluctast 

that  led  to  the  establishment  of  petty  repub-  consent  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Trans- 

lies  across  the  border.    The  English  Govern-  vaal  to  a  line  drawn  with  these  objects.    The 

ment,  in  1883,  expressed  a  willingness  to  mod-  British  and  Transvaal  governments  were  each 

ify  the  terms  of  the  convention  in  so  far  as  empowered  by  the  treaty  to  appoint  commit- 

they  were  impossible  of  f olfillment  on  the  part  sioners  for  the  maintenance  of  the  boundaries 

of  the  Transvaal  State.    When  the  friendly  and  the  preservation  of  order  on  the  weatem 

chiefs  were  ousted  from    their    domains   in  and  eastern  sides  of  the  Transvaal.    In  case  of 

Bechuanaland,  and    their  people  reduced  to  a  divergence  of  views  between  the  represent- 

wretched  straits,  the  British  authorities  were  atives  of  the  two  governments,  the  matter  is 

spurred  to  take  a  more  resolute  tone.    The  to  be  referred  to  Sir  John  Brand,  the  Presi- 

Sransvaal   Government   disclaimed    responsi-  dent  of  the  Orange  River  Republic,  as  umpire, 
ility  for  the  acts  of  the  citizens  of  SteUaland        British  Protectarate  aver  Becliiaiialiid* — Soon 

and  Goshen,  yet  insisted  on  the  untenability  after  the  convention  of  London  was  signed,  an 

of  the  boundary  of  the  Pretoria  convention,  imperial    protectorate    was  proclaimed    over 

About  the  beginning  of  1884  President  Krtl-  Bechuanaland.    Rev.  J.  Mackenzie,  formerly  a 

ger,  Gen.  Smit,  who  defeated  the  British  at  missionary,  was  appointed  Deputy  Commis- 

Majuba  Hill,  and  Minister  of  Education  Du  sioner.     He  arrived  in  Bechuanaland  about  the 

Toit,  who  came  as  interpreter,  arrived  in  Eng-  1st  of  May.    Mankoroane,  Montaioa,  and  the 

land  to  treat  with  the  English  Government  lor  other  chiefs  who  were  favorable  to  the  Brit- 

the  revision  of  the  convention  of  1881.  ish,  signed  treaties  accepting  the  protectorate. 

A  new  convention  was  concluded  February  Mackenzie's   instructions  authorized    him  to 

27.    The  independence  of  the  Transvaal  was  leave  the  Stellalanders  in  possession  of  their 

re-established  in  all  particulars  save  one.  Eng-  lands,  and  to  appoint  an  assistant  commissioner 

land  still  required  the  South  African  Republic,  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the   community, 

under  which  name,  instead  of  the  Transvaal  The  Goshenites  were  to  be  ejected,  and  their 

State,  the  Boer  Republic  was  now  recognized,  lands  restored  to  Montsioa.  The  Deputy  Com- 

to  submit  for  her  approval  any  treaty  entered  missioner  was  authorized  to  raise  a  force  often 

into  with  native  tribes  outside  the  Transvaal,  police,  with  power  to  increase  the  number  to 

or  with  foreign  nations,  the  Orange  Free  State  twenty-five,  and  later  to  one  hundred, 
excepted.    If  no  objections  are  raised  by  the        Eveits  tai  Stellaluid. — Mr.  Mackenzie  spent 

London  Government  within  six  months,  the  long  time  in  treating  with  the  Volks  Commi' 

treaty  goes  into  force  without  English  sanction,  tee  and  the  administrator  of  SteUaland. 

The  British  residency  in  Pretoria  was  abol-  people  were  many  of  them  from  Cape  Colo 

ished.    The  British  claim  for  the  administra-  while  the  Goshenites  were  all  Transvaal  Bo 

tion  of  the  country  from  1877  to  1881  was  re-  When  the  Stellalanders  were  convinced 

duced  to  £250,000,  bearing  8^  per  cent  inter-  tl^e  policy  of  the  imperial  authorities  w 

est,  to  be  extinguished  in  twenty-five  years,  confirm  the  titles  they  received  from  Mass 

The  anti-slavery  provision  of  the  Sand  River  and  eventually  incorporate  the  district  in  C 

Treaty  was  repealed.    The  republic  accords  Colony,  many  of  them  were  favoiable  t 

religious  liberty  to  all  persons  dwelling  within  protectorate.    The  Volks  Committee  an 

its  dominions,  and  equal  rights  to  ^1  white  inhabitants  assembled  in  a  general  meetin 

persons  taking  up  their  residence  in  the  Trans-  petitioned  the  Cape  Parliament  in  May  t 

vaal.    Persons  who    immigrated    during  the  nex  SteUaland  to  Cape  Colony.    There 

British  administration,  and  fought  on  the  side  party  fiercely  opposed  to  the  British  pr< 

of  England,  shall  suffer  no  prejudice  in  their  torate,  and  anxious  that  the  territory  s" 

persons  or  property.    The  Swazi  tribes  are  to  be   restored   to  the  South  African  Rep 

remain    independent.     The  right  to  acquire  The  administrator,  P.  J.  Van  Niekirk,  s^ 

land  is  promised  to  the  natives  of  the  Trans-  thized  with  these  aims.     Mackenzie  offer 

vaal,  also  equal  access  to  the  courts.  No  higher  continue  him  in  oflSce,  and  nominated  hi 

duties  than  the  existing  ones  shall  be  levied  on  sistant  Commissioner.     Van  Niekirk  gav^ 

English  imports.  decided  answer.     With  the  rest  of  the 

The  convention  fixed  a  new  southwestern  sympathizers  he  waited  for  the  result  o 

boundary -line,  which  incorporated  in  the  Trans-  petition  to  the  Cape  and  for  the  develop 

vaal  a  part  of  SteUaland  and  a  small  strip  of  of  the  British  policy.     When  Mackenzie 

the  land  of  Goshen.    The  Boer  delegates  were  ceeded  to  employ  force  against  the  Goshen 

anxious  to  incorporate  in  the  Transvaal  Mo-  the  Stellalanders  divided  into  two  antag 

shette^s  and  Massonw^s  territories  and  Stella-  tic  parties.     Those  who  were  satisfied  with 

land.     Sir  Thomas  Scanlen,  the  Cape  Premier,  security  to  their  property  offered  by  the 

objected  to  this  arrangement,  because  it  would  ish  protectorate  and  the  prospect  of  admi 

place  within  the  Transvaal  one  hundred  miles  to  Cape  Colony,  were  represented  by  the 
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f  the  Yolks  Committee,  an  advisory  sioa  Maj  20th.  On  the  18th  of  Jane  the 
tablished  before  the  arrival  of  Mr  Rooi-Grond  volanteers,  or  freebooters,  as  ther 
ie.  The  admini^rator  and  other  ex-  are  termed  in  English  reports,  made  their  first; 
»fficers  took  a  thorongh-goiDg  African-  attack  on  Montsioa*s  kraal.  On  the  81st  of 
When  Mackenzie,  with  the  sane-  July  Montsioa's  cattle,  which  the  Boers  had 
he  Yolks  Committee,  summoned  Yan  captured  a  few  days  before,  were  paraded  in 
to  Taungs,  Mankoroane^s  capital,  to  front  of  his  town  as  a  tum  to  draw  out  his 
oath  of  allegiance,  he  answered,  July  fighting-men.  While  his  whole  force  were  in 
t  he  would  under  no  circumstances  pursuit  of  the  party  with  the  cattle,  the  main 
fice  under  the  Queen.  The  executive  l>ody  of  the  Boers,  over  200  in  number,  fell  upon 
hen  disbanded  the  Yolks  Committee,  their  fiank,  killing  100  and  losing  30  of  their 
tfr.  Mackenzie  against  interfering  with  own  men.  In  this  fight  Christopher  Bethells, 
tblic  of  Stellaland,  and  called  upon  the  the  officer  in  command  of  the  police  which 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  Mackenzie  had  sent  to  re-enforce  Montsioa,  was 
action.  Mackenzie  proceeded  to  Yry-  killed.  According  to  the  report  accepted  in 
)  capital  of  Stellaland,  and  attempted  England,  he  was  nmrdered  after  he  was  wound- 
ish  the  protectorate  over  the  heads  ed  in  action.  The  Boers  had  destroyed  Mont- 
•vemment  officers  and  the  Boer  party,  sioa's  capital,  captured  all  his  cattle,  and  slain 
away  the  ensign  of  the  republic,  and  most  of  his  warriors.  The  aged  chief  was  will- 
he  British  flag.  It  was  immediately  ing  to  treat  for  peace,  and  accepted  the  over- 
rn.  He  employed  military  force  to  tures  of  an  unofficial  agent  of  the  Transvaal 
his  authority.  The  community  was  Government.  The  commands  took  the  Brit- 
into  anarchy.  Mackenzie  requested  ish  Assistant  Commissioner  Wright  prisoner 
igh  Commissioner  an  armed  force  to  under  cover  of  a  flag  of  truce,  but  afterward 
his  action  in  Stellaland  and  Goshen,  released  him.  Yice-rresident  Jonbert  arrived 
ived  permission  to  raise  one  hundred  at  Rooi-Grond  and  concluded  a  formal  treaty 
police,  of  which  number  he  recruited  with  Montsioa,  taking  him  under  the  protec- 
*  forty  In  Griqnaland  and  Stellaland.  tion  of  the  South  African  Republic.  Tiie  vol- 
T  party  also  prepared  for  hostile  ac-  unteers  portioned  out  among  themselves  the 
t  this  point  the  British  authorities  best  part  of  his  lands.  President  KrQger  no- 
f  to  the  earnest  representations  of  the  tified  the  British  Government  that  in  the  in- 
il  Government  and  the  ministry  at  the  terests  of  humanity,  and  to  stop  the  border 
id  recalled  Mackenzie  in  the  beginning  fighting,  the  South  African  Republic  had  con- 
'St  Mr.  Rhodes,  a  member  of  the  late  eluded,  subject  to  their  approval,  a  treaty  with 
1  Cabinet,  was  appointed  his  successor,  Montsioa  and  the  Republic  of  Goshen,  estab- 
^e  title  of  Special  Commissioner,  and  lishing  a  protectorate  over  them.  After  a  cor- 
^^er  was  placed  in  command  of  the  respondence  with  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  Lord 
Tbey  drew  down  the  English  flag,  Derby  sent  a  dispatch  in  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
^  the  Stellaland  colors  to  Yan  Niekirk,  tober  to  the  Cape  authorities,  asking  them  to 
,^  the  burgher  police,  withdrew  all  the  call  upon  the  South  African  Republic  to  annul 
pities,  and  left  the  people  to  themselves,  its  action.  Thereupon  the  proclamation  of  the 
^^  Yan  Niekirk  entered  the  town  at  protectorate  was  withdrawn. 
<>f  a  military  force,  hoisted  the  Stel-  Expedltloi  to  Bednmalandt — When  the  Briti^ 
ff  and  imprisoned  those  who  had  been  Parliament  met  in  the  fall,  the  Goshenites  were 
^  welcoming  the  English  rule.  Mr.  in  possession  of  all  the  Baralong  country,  the 
i^seqnently  persuaded  the  burghers  Stellaland  people  had  repudiate  British  pro- 
hostilities  pending  the  annexation  tection,  and  the  trade-route  was  practically 
idL  \yj  the  Cape  Government.  controlled  by  the  Transvaal.  The  Cape  min- 
^i>ailaM4L — ^Montsioa,  a  few  days  istry  had  strongly  disapproved  the  hign-hand- 
A^*xival  of  Mackenzie  in  Bechuana-  ed  proceedings  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  and  when 
[^oxa  the  Boer  farmers  who  had  set-  asked  to  contribute  the  £5,000  a  year,  prom- 
\  <3onntry  and  drove  them  all  out,  ised  by  Sir  Thomas  Scanlen,  their  half  of  the 
^  <3attle  and  burning  their  houses,  expenses  of  the  protectorate,  answered  that 
'^^'^  about  forty  individuals.  Across  they  would  have  no  part  in  a  course  of  action 
%  3.t  Rooi-Grond,  in  the  Transvaal  likely  to  bring  about  a  race-quarrel  between 
Q-oshen,  they  formed  a  military  the  English  and  the  Dutch  in  South  Africa. 
01^  under  the  command  of  Nicholas  The  British  Government,  in  their  entire  South 
)\tvxiteer8  were  openly  recruited  in  the  African  policy,  were  solicitous  above  every- 
}•  ^hen  the  British  authorities  re-  thing  to  have  the  approval  of  public  opinion 
te^  with  the  Transvaal  Ck>vernment,  a  among  the  Dutch  population  of  the  Cape.  The 
^on  was  issued,  but  no  active  meas-  German  annexations  in  that  part  of  Africa,  and 
ere  taken  to  suppress  the  commands,  the  cordial  feeling  recently  developed  between 
j^e  then  visited  the  Gk>shenites  at  Rooi-  Germany  and  the  Transvaal,  spurred  the  Eng- 
^  ^  proposed  to  take  the  place  under  lish  Government  to  take  a  firm  and  vigorous 
^  protection,  but  they  refused  to  treat  course  in  the  Bechuanaland  question,  and  to 
l}i0i.  He  concluded  a  treaty  with  Mont-  compose  their  other  differences  with  the  Trans- 
rot.  xxiT. — 8    A 
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vaal.    The  German  aspirations  tended  also  to  part  of  1882.    In  June,  1883,  he  was  sa 

cement  the  relations  between  Cape  Colony  and  hj  the  combined  armies  of  Usibepu  and 

Great  Britain,  and  reconcile  the  colonists  to  his  armj  rooted,  and  himself  driven  a  1 

an    imperial   policy.     The  Colonial  Govern-  into  the  Reserve.    The  country  of  the 

ment  still  refused  to  join  with  the  imperial  au-  was  devastated  by  their  enemies.     In 

thorities  or  undertake  any  expenses  in  Bechu-  1884,   Cetewayo  died   in  exile.     The 

aoaland  except  for  the-  purpose  of  annexa-  army  then  mustered  again,  and  the  w 

tion.     They  raised  no  objection,  however,  to  renewed.     Usibepu  and  his  ally  Hlubi 

British  action.    The  general  feeling  in  the  col-  defeated  the  Usutus  and  announced  the 

ony  was  strongly  in  favor  of  enforcing  the  tion  of  annexing  their  country.    In  the 

convention  and  establishing  the  protectorate,  the  Usntus  encountered  the  forces  of 

With  many  of  the  Cape  Colonists  the  interests  and  John  Dunn,  and  made  an  incursic 

of  the  protected  natives  would  be  no  safer  the   Reserve,  threatening  Resident  C< 

than  in  the  hands  of  the  Boers.    The  desira-  sioner  Osbom,  until  re-enforcements  ol 

bility  of  the  rich  farming  and  grazing  lands,  lar  troops  arrived.    The  Usutus  in  Id 

which  contained  a  population  of  only  20,000  oepted  the  assistance  of  Transvaal  Boen 

souls,  was  freely  expressed  in  the  colonial  press,  sovereignty  of  Cetewayo  was  in  dispi 

The  British  Government  obtained  from  Par-  tween    Undabuko,    Umnyamana,    and 

liament  a  vote  of  credit  for  £750,000.    Col.  claimants.    The  Boers,  who  came  in  vi 

Sir  Charles  Warren,  who  formerly  served  in  of  a  proclamation  of  the  Transvaal  G 

Griqualand  West,  was  appointed  to  conduct  an  ment,  ostensibly  as  peace- makers,  prop< 

expedition  to  Bechuanaland.     He  was  author-  set  up  Cetewayo^s  young  son  Dinizu 

ized  to  raise  1,500  volunteers.    The  force  was  rightful  heir.    The  Usutus  agreed  to  t 

recruited  in  England.    A  great  number  of  gen-  cision.    The  hostile  chiefs  also  acquies^ 

tlemen,  some  of  them  military  officers,  joined  condition  that  they  were  not  to  be  dis 

the  ranks,  anxious  to  have  a  brush  with  the  in  their  possessions.    Dinizulu  was  ci 

Boers,  and  retrieve  the  defeats  of  the  Transvaal  in  the  presence  of  several  thousand  Zul 

war.    These  irregular  troops  were  to  be  sup-  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  Boers  on  tl 

ported  by  a  large  force  of  regular  soldiers,  of  May.    The  Boers  were  allowed  to  ec 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  expeditionary  force,  a  township  in  the  vicinity  of  Dinizulu^s  < 

which  departed  from  England  in  the  middle  of  and  were  promised  farms  in  western  Z\ 

November,  the  Cape  ministry  went  to  Bechu-  covering  the  identical  strip  claimed  1 

analand,  the  British  Government  having  em-  Transvaal  before  the  Zulu  war,  and  ai 

powered  them  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  resti-  to  the  Zulus  by  a  British  referee.    Dc 

tution  of  Montsioa^s  lands  by  pacific  means  on  were  then  made  of  Usibepu,  which  he  i 

the  basis  of  annexation  to  Cape  Colony.  to  satisfy.    The  Usutus  with  their  whit 

Znlaland* — After  the  deposition  of  Cetewayo,  marched  against  him,  defeated  him  in 

the  British  Government,  on  the  advice  of  Sir  June  6th,  overran  his  country,  as  he  hi 

Garnet  Wolseley,  divided  Zululand  between  tral  Znluland,  while,  like  Cetewayo,  he  : 

thirteen  kinglets,  who  began  to  *^  eat  np  '^  one  refuge  to  the  Reserve.    Usibepu  appei 

another  when  left  to  themselves.    The  Zulus  England  to  restore  him  to  his  dominion 

were  divided  into  two  main  parties,  the  ad-  Henry  Bulwer  was  in  fiavor  of  establis 

herents  of  the  deposed  monarch  and  those  protectorate  over  Zululand.    Lord  Der 

attached  to  the  fortunes  of  the  more  ambitious  fined  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  I 

of  the  new  chiefs  set  up  by  the  English,  John  of  maintaining  the  Reserve  as  a  refuge 

Dunn,  Cetewayo^s  brother  Oham,  Hlubi,  and  parties,  while  interfering  in  no  way  wi 

Usibepu,  who  espoused  the  British  cause  in  rest  of  Zululand.     The  intervention 

the  Zulu  war.    Five  of  the  kinglets  and  the  Boers  and  their  acquisition  of  the  long 

main  bulk  of  the  nation  desired  the  restoration  ed  winter  grazing-farms  in  Zululand,  w 

cf  Cetewayo.    The  British  Government  adopt-  considered  to  be  a  violation  of  the  con\ 

ed  this  plan  as  a  means  of  putting  an  end  to  like  their  similar  encroachments  on  th( 

the  anarchy,  rather  than  annexing  the  country,  em  border.    A  force  of  about  3,000  '. 

or  imposing  a  military   control   that  would  troops,  under  Gen.  Sir  Leicester  Smytl 

result  in  annexation.    Sir  Henry  Bulwer  and  stationed  in  the  Reserve.    Many  of  the 

the  people  of  Natal  feared  the  re-establish-  party  who  were  settled  in  the  Reserve, 

ment  of  the  Zulu  military  power.    To  satisfy  is  the  most  fertile  part  of  Zululand,  now 

them  and  to  keep  faith  with  the  chiefs  and  doned  their  farms  to  join  the  fortunes 

people  hostile  to  Cetewayo,  a  strip  next  to  National  party.     Usibepu  was  assignei 

the  Natal  border,  comprising  about  one  third  near  the  Natal  boundary  at  Inkandh] 

of  Zululand,  was  reserved  as  neutral  native  western  Zululand  and  in  Usibepu^s  ter 

territory  under  imperial  jurisdiction.    Those  about  2,700,000  acres  were  assigned 

who  were  unwilling  to  accept  Cetewayo^s  rule  Boer  volunteers.    In  August,  after  th 

could  obtain  lands  in  this  Zulu  Reserve.    Usi-  settlement  (which  was  contested  by  U 

bepu,  the  most  powerful  of  the  kinglets,  was  mana  and  William  Grant,  Cetewayo^s  a< 

left  in  possession  of  an  extensive  country  in  was  made,  a  Boer  Republic  in  Zululai 

the  north.    Cetewayo  returned  in  the  latter  definitively  established.     Gen.  Piet  J< 
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r  rflMgning  the  depaty  presidenoj  of  the  Sir  John  H.  Brand,  recently  knighted  by  the 
th  African  Republic,  was  made  President  Qaeen  of  England,  -who  was  elected  in  1879 
^  new  republic.  All  Znluland  was  de-  for  tiie  fourth  term  of  five  years. 
■ed  to  be  nnaer  its  protection.  Projects  for  BarakMg  Troobto8« — ^The  Baralong  territory 
ailroad  and  a  Boer  seaport  were  spoken  of.  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Free  State  is  se- 
er in  the  year,  Grant,  Umnyamana,  and  cured  as  a  native  reserve  by  treaty  with  Great 
ewayo^s  brothers,  who  aspired  to  the  Britain.  A  quarrel  between  the  brothers  Mo- 
rae  themselves,   were  disposed  to  repudi-  roko  and  Sepinare,  Baralong  chiefs,  was  re- 

the  rule  of  Dinizulu,  as  being  too  much  ferred  by  them  to  President  Brand.    Moroko, 

ler  the  control  of  the  Boers.    In  the  mean  who  was  christened  Samuel  on  his  conversion 

e  Usibepu  was  gathering  strength  to  renew  to  Christianity,  was  dissatisfied  with  the  award, 

struggle  with  the  Usutus,  and  several  hun-  and  went  to  England  to  solicit  imperial  inter-                   ^ 

d  white  volnnteers  from  among  the  English  vention,  without  success.    Upon  his  return  he                   < 

eolation  of  Natal  enlisted  in  his  cause.  assailed  and  captured  Thaba  Nshu,  his  brother^s                   i 

Is  Bmlk  Iftkaa  RepvUlc. — The  British  suze-  capital,  in  July,  1884.    Sepinare  was  murdered 

ity  over  the  Transvaal  was  revoked  by  the  after  the  battle.    President  Brand,  at  the  head 

vention  of  1884.    The  area  of  the  republic  of  five  hundred  burghers,  overcame  Samuel's 

[10,183  square  miles,  the  white  population  forces,  took  him  and  his  head-men  prisoners, 

at  45,000,  the  native  population  775,000.  and  placed  them  on  trial  for  murder.     The 

)  President  is  S.  J.  P.  Krtlger,  elected  in  annexation  of  the  native  territory  was  pro- 

8  for  three  years.      The  Vice-President,  claimed. 

i  Joabert,   resigned  in  October,  1884,  on  CATiMAftAH,  a  boat  or  vessel  that  has  two  or 

yoRt  of  differences  with  respect  to  the  pol-  more  hulls,  affording  a  high  degree  of  stability 

in  Bechnanaland,  and  accepted  the  presi-  without  the  use  of  ballast    This  form  of  ves- 

cy  of  the  new  republic  in  Zululand.    His  sel  originated  among  semi  -  civilized  people, 

»  was  filled  by  J.  C.  Bodenstein.  whose  appliances,  skUl,  and  material  at  hand 

"be  delegates  who  concluded  the  London  were  not  sufficient  for  the  construction  of  ves- 

ivention  visited  also  Holland  and  Germany,  sels   having  large  carrying  power  and   sea- 

1  received  marked  attentions  from  the  lead-  worthiness.    The  proa  is  the  name  given  to  a 

men  in  those  countries.     They  arranged  boat  having  hulls  of  unequal  size ;  the  larger 

aonch  a  loan  of  16,000,000  guilders  for  the  carrjring  all  the  rigging — ^mast,  sail,  etc. — ^and 

strucdon  of  a  railroad  to  Delagoa  Bay,  but,  the  smidler  serving  only  to  give  stability.   This 

en  the  sabscription  lists  were  opened,  not  style  of  double-hulled  boat  is  used  among  the 

tiigfa  stock  was  taken  to  warrant  beginning  East  Indies  and  the  South  Pacific  Islands.  The 

works.     The  new  convention  with  Great  principal  hull  varies  from  forty  to  sixty-five 

tain  was  ratified  by  the  Volksraad,  August  feet  in  length,  and  six  to  seven  feet  in  width, 

,  bnt  a  protest  was  registered  against  the  having  a  framework  of  bamboo,  over  which 

i  (x>mpromise,  the  veto  right  on  treaties,  are  stretched  skins  and  bark,  the  seams  being 

I  the  western  boundary  settlement.    The  paid  with  pitch.    The  smaller  of  the  two  hulls 

se  of  ^e  encroachments  in  Bechnanaland  is  generally  one  to  two  thirds  the  length  of 

1  Znlaland  of  yonng  Boers  is  their  need  of  the  larger,  nsually  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  sin- 

ning-land.     The  farms  in  the  Transvaal  are  gle  tree,  or  buUt  in  the  same  manner  as  the 

7  large,  but  the  Boers  are  averse  to  dividing  larger.    Between  the  two  hulls  is  a  rude  kind 

m.    They  furnish  their  sons  with  live-stock  of  platform  covered  with  basket-work,  upon 

I  capital,  but  oblige  them  to  seek  farms  in  which  may  be  carried  a  part  of  the  crew,  and 

lecQpied  land.   The  race  is  exceedingly  pro-  the  material  to  be  transported.    The  rig  of 

i,  and  therefore  extends  its  settlements  rap-  the  proa  resembles  that  in  use  on  the  Mediter- 

r.    6<^d  has  been  found  in  promising  qnan-  ranean,  having  a  short  mast  amidships,  which 

es  in  several  places  on  the  eastern  side  of  is  stayed  to  the  secondary  hull,  and  carrying 

Transvaal  within  the  past  two  or  three  one  lateen  sail,  the  yard  of  which  is  hung  in 

n.    Bnt  the  Boers  are  unwilling  to  utilize  the  middle.    In  tacking,  the  clew  of  the  sail  is 

I  source  of  wealth,  as  also  in  Sie  case  of  sheeted  down  to  the  other  end  of  the  boat,  the 

liiofial  discoveries  of  diamonds,  which  are  yard  swinging  to  adjust  itself  to  the  new  posi- 

lally  kept  secret.    They  dread  the  infiux  of  tion.    Therefore  each  end  of  the  boat  becomes 

nining  population.    In  1883  the  Volksraad  bow  and  stern  alternately.    The  outrigger,  or 

wd  aa  act  forbidding  the  mining  of  gold  secondary  hull,  is  kept  always  to  windward. 

i  alver.  The  Feejee  double  war-canoe  (shown  in  the 

liaaga  UfvrlJrM  State* — The  independent  Re-  second  engraving)  is  a  more  elaborate  piece  of 

biic  ef  the  Orange  River  has  an  area  of  41,-  work.    It  has  a  deck-house  for  the  principal 

>  aqnare  miles,  a  white  population  of  61,022,  person  on  board,  and  over  this  a  platform  where 

i  a  native  population  of  72,496  souls.   Bloem-  the  captain  stands.    The  planks  composing  the 

itein,  the  capital,  contains  2,567  inhabitants,  platform  have  fianges  on  the  under  side,  and 

e exports  consist  almost  entirely  of  wooL  Mi-  through  holes  in  these  runs  a  cord  of  sinnet,  by 

r  exports  are  hides  and  ostrich-plumes.    The  which  they  are  tied  tightly  together.  The  deck 

eipis  of  the  treasury  in  1883  were  £176,854,  is  smoothed  with  an  adze  and  polished  so  that 

»  expendilores  £209,498.    The  President  is  the  seams  can  hardly  be  seen.    The  steering  is 
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done  with  bd  oar  twentjr  feet  Iod^,  which  the  du  Malaise  but  le  Grand  Oo6an  pendant  Ici 

waves  Bometimes  briug  roand  bu  violently  that  Voja^fes  aatour  da  Monde  de  TAatrohibe,  U 

the  handle  atrikea  a  man  dead.    No  speed  of  the  Favorite,  et  I'Art^raise.    Pablid  par  Ordreds 

proa  has  been  accoratelj  giren,  bnt  with  free  Koi,  l&4T-'4S-'49-'60." 

wind  and  smooth  sea  it  slionia  be  verj  fast,  Daring  oar  centennial  year   (1876)  tbci* 

perhaps  fuurteen  miles  an  hour ;  but  in  bealr  sprang  np  among  the  yaobtBOieii  of  New  Esg- 

ing  to  windward  their  progress  must  be  slow,  land  and  New  York  quite  a  foror  abont  lb* 

since  tbej  nse  iio  keel.    The  catamaran  proper  donble-hnlled  boat,  or  catamaran,  as  it  wm 

is  a  rudelj  oonstrQct«d  oraft,  formed  b;  lash-  called,  although  itresembledlts  barbarioaDn». 

iog  together  tbree  or  more  logs,  nntil  a  sufU-  tor  in  theorj  only.    In  June  ot  that  jear  tbs 


oatamaran  ib  used  in  the  lower  Weet  Tudias, 
and  upon  the  Spanish  Main,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent among  the  eastern  islands  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Like  the  proa,  it  can  obtain  a  consid- 
erable speed  with  a  free  wind  and  smooth  sea. 
It  can  not  be  said  of  either  proa  or  catamaran 
that  the;  arii  in  the  fall  sense  seaworthj.  Bnt 
they  make  voyages  from  island  to  island  in  com- 
paratively sheltered  seas,  where  quiet  weath- 
er prevnils  daring  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  The  written  acconnta  ot  these  veasela 
are  generally  meager  and  scattered ;  but  the 
subject  is  treated  quite  eihanatively  in  a  book 
published  in  Paris  abont  tliirty.five  years  ago  r 
"  Eflsai  sur  la  Cunstmction  Navale  des  Peuples 
Extra  Earopfeus;  Collection  des  Navires  et 
Pirogues constrn its  par  les  Habitants  de  I'Asie; 


Amaryllis  appeared  in  the  centennial  regatta 
in  New  Tork  harbor.    She  was  devised  and 
built  by  Mr.  N.  G.  Herreahoff,  of  Bristol,  Rhode 
Island,  who,  in  the  foDowing  year,  perfected 
hia  plan  for  a  double-hulled  boat,  for  which 
letters  patent  were  allowed.     His  plan  was  to 
obtain  a  maximum  of  stability  with  a  minimum 
of  weight.     In  order  to  place  the  hulls  as  far  ' 
apart  as  practicable,  and  to  give  them  perfect  - 
independence  and  freedom  of  motion  in  verti-  ~ 
cal  directions,  they   were  united  by  a  ^Etem 
of  ball-and-socket  joints,  through  which  means 
each  hull  could  assume  a  position  in  conformity 
to  the  ever-changing  plane  of  the  sea.    The  > 
car  in  which  the  ocrnpants  were  seated,  and 
the  mast  and  sails,  were  supported  between   i 
the  hulls  by  a  complex  system  of  trusB-work 
made  of  Bteel  rods.     The  proportions  fonnd  to 
give  the  best  results  were:  in  length  of  hall, 
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time  feet;  in  width  nnd  depth,  ench 
nchea ;  and  placed  aannder,  sixteen  (eet. 
loU  wu  furDisbed  with  &  center-board 
rndder;  and  in  their  form  and  eqnip- 
periect  Bynimctrj  was  preaerred.  Tbe 
d  was  that  of  a  ^loop  spreading  abonC 
aare  feet  of  tail ;  the  whole  strnctare 
ng  3,800  poQDdB.  With  this  description 
lie- bulled  boat,  a  verj  bigb  spe«d  waa 
A.  With  a  strong  beam  wind  and  smooth 
entT  inil«8  an  honr  waa  made,  and  seven 


miles  an  hour  in  beating  to  windward.  Since 
18T6  man7  cataniarana  of  Tarious  forma  have 
been  built,  most  of  them  having  rigid  connec- 
tions, which  in  imooth  water  are  well  enough, 
but  in  rough  water  too  much  strain  is  imposed 
by  not  alwwing  each  hnll  to  pitch  independ- 
ently of  the  othei\  Within  a  few  yeara,  atcaro 
lias  been  applied  for  the  propulsion  of  a  don- 
ble-hnlled  vessel,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
England,  bot  in  neither  cose  was  a  ([t^ater 
speed  obtuned  than  in  ordinary  vessels. 


CbtaM  PhUaiwiriiT^The  sec- 
ond report  of  tlie  Committee  of  the  Bntisli 
Association  on  Chemical  \omeDclatnre  made 
to  the  Montreal  meeting  oontaiDS  tables  show 
mg  wbaC  different  names  the  same  Bubstanoe 
hta  received  and  to  what  different  eabstances 
the  same  name  has  been  given  bj  the  chemists 
of  different  conntnes,  and  illustrating  other 
vanations  in  nomenclature  that  have  prevailed 
The  report  aays  tba.  the  OBefulness  of  any  sys 
tem  of  nomenclature  depends  on  its  perma- 
nence. Curinnaly  enongh,  the  tables  show  that 
where  names  have  been  adopted,  soppoaed  to 
represent  in  some  way  the  chemical  constitu- 
tion of  bodiea,  they  have  not,  oa  a  rule,  been 
adhered  to,  the  advance  of  knowledge  necessi- 
tating a  change  of  opinion,  while  oames  which 
took  no  account  of  such  change  of  opinion  have 
endured.     As  a  rule,  those   names  are  to  bo 

E referred  which  have  shown  most  vitality,  and 
ave  led  to  no  ambigoity.  Where  there  are 
two  componnds  composed  of  the  same  ele- 
ments, the  terminations  "  ona  "  and  "  ic " 
shoold  be  employed.  The  prefixes  "proto" 
and  "  dento,"  introduced  bj  Thomaa  Thomson, 
were  intended  to  mark  the  oompomida  in  a  se- 


ries, not  the  number  of  atoms  in  a  molecuk 
Wliere  retained,  this  nse  only  shonid  be  niid« 
of  them.  The  conolosion  of  the  report  ia  in 
favor  of  retaining  names  of  sabstancee  in  com- 
mon oee  rather  than  to  change  them  for  name* 
indicating  constitution,  which  might  agtia  U 
found  to  require  alteration  in  accordance  with 
eome  new  view  on  the  subject. 

The  atomic  theory  has  tieen  set  in  a  new 
light  by  the  researches  of  Mendelejeff  and  Le- 
tliar  Meyer,  who,  in<^iiiring  whether  som* 
relations  might  not  exist  between  the  atom- 
ic weights  of  the  several  elemeota  and  their 
chemical  and  physical  properties,  sacceeded  in 
tracing  an  apparent  aimple  relation  between 
the  atomic  weights  and  the  specific  volumes  of 
a  considerable  number  of  them,  which,  »1- 
thoogh  it  was  not  established  as  to  all  the  ele- 
ments, incited  to  further  investigation.  B' 
varions  corrections  in  estimating  the  atomic 
weights  of  a  few  elements,  and  the  discoveij 
of   new   substances  which  fitted   into  vacant 

£  laces  in  the  series  the  scope  of  this  relation 
as  been  extended  so  aa  to  include  fiftj-one  ot 
the  elements,  and  chemists  feel  anthorited  to 
regard  it  aa  a  general  law. 
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an  the  elements,  after  hydrogen,  with 

I  the  law  has  been  verified,  are  arranged 

t  order  of  their  atomio  weights,  thej  will  be 

1  to  divide  themselves  into  two  kinds  of 

ds  or  gronps :  the  smfdler  periods,  of  which 

are  two,  including  seven  elements  each, 

be  ItLtger  periods,  seventeen  elements  each. 

grouping  and  the  distinction  of  the  pe- 

are  based  upon  and  justified,  by  the  fact 

the  several  members  of  a  single  period 

no  similarity  or  community  of  properties 

ihemical  character  with  one  another ;  but 


after  that  period  closes,  another  period  begins, 
the  several  members  of  which  show  an  unmis- 
takable parallelism  with  the  corresponding 
members  of  the  previous  period.  Arranging 
the  periods  in  parallel  columns,  we  shall  find 
that  the  elements  stauding  oo  the  same  hori- 
zontal line  in  every  case  exhibit  similarities  in 
chemical  and  physical  character,  and  would  be 
at  once  recognized  as  allied  widi  one  another. 
This  is  shown  by  the  following  table  of  the  pe- 
riods, which  we  take  from  an  article  by  Victor 
Meyer  in  the  ^^  Deutsche  Rundschau  " : 


SMALL  PERIODS. 

1 

LASOK  PERIODS. 

Vtat 

p«tod. 

SMOBdiMrkML 

Third  jwriod. 

Fifth  period. 

n  .. 

T 

9 

Sodium 

MainiMlum 

28 

24 

Potassium 

Calcium 

89 
40 

Rubidium 85 

Strontium 87 

Cnsium 

188 

lom . 

Barium 

187 

11 

Aluminum 

2T 

Scandium 

44 

Yttrium 89-6 

Lanthanum 

1880 

Titanium 

48 

Zirconium 90*4 

Cerium 

141 

Vanadium 

Chromium 

Manganese 

Iron 

61 
62-5 

56 

Niobium 94 

Molybdenum  ...    96 

Bnthenimn   ....  108 

Didymium 

145 

I — 

19 

Stlkon 

28 

Cobalt 

Nickel 

Copper 

Zinc 

69 
09 
68 
65 

Rhodium 104 

Palladium 106 

surer 108 

Cadmium 112 

OalUum 

69*9  Indium 118*4 

? 

Tin 117*4 

en  .. 

14 

Phosphorus 

81 

Arsenic 

75 

Antimony 120 

a... 

16 

Sulphur 

82 

Selenium 

T9 

Tellurium 127 

M... 

10 

Chlorine 

85-4 

Bromine 

80 

Iodine 127 

e  only  seemingly  exceptional  case  observa- 
sre  is  in  the  position  of  carbon  and  silicon, 
e  relationship  to  titanium  and  zirconium 
e  one  side,  and  to  tin  on  the  other,  is  in- 
id  by  the  dotted  lines ;  but  it  will  also  be 
id  that  the  symmetry  of  the  table  is  still 
eL  The  first  line,  it  will  be  observed, 
ins  the  five  alkali  metals — lithium,  sodi- 
otassium,  rubidium,  andcassium — between 
1  relationships  had  already  beeu  recog- 
in  their  constitutiug  a  double  triad,  and 
1  are  known  as  the  most  electro-posi- 
>f  all  the  elements;  while  the  last  line 
ins  the  four  extremely  electro- negative 
sns— elements  exhibiting  quite  as  strik- 
timilarities  in  all  properties  with  one 
er  as  those  of  the  first  line.  Similar  cu- 
relations  may  be  detected  in  the  ele- 
I  represented  in  the  other  lines,  and  a 
don  of  electro  -  chemical  properties  ob- 
i  down  the  columns.  When  the  table 
int  made,  there  were  two  more  gaps  in 
m  now  appear.  They  were  filled  by  the 
rery  of  scandium  by  Nilson,  and  of  gal- 
by  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran,  with  atomic 
Its  fitting  them  to  places  that  were  in- 
xi  for  new  elements,  and  possessed  prop- 
i  as  determined  by  experiment,  which 
iponded  with  those  which  Mendelejeff  had 
sted  that  the  elements  that  should  occu- 
ese  places  should  possess, 
estigating  the  conditions  of  the  color  of 
ieal  compounds,  Professor  Carnelly  has 
them  dependent  on  three  circumstances, 
irst  two  of  which  were  previously  de- 
led by  Ackroyd — 1,  temperature ;  2,  the 


quantity  of  the  electro-negative  element  pres- 
ent in  the  binary  compound ;  and  8,  the  atomic 
weights  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the 
compounds.  The  color  passes,  or  tends  to  pass, 
through  the  chromatic  scale— white  or  color- 
less, violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange, 
red,  brovm,  and  black— either  by  rise  of  temper- 
ature, by  increase  of  the  quantity  of  the  electro- 
negative element  in  a  binary  compound,  or  with 
increase  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements 
A,  B,  0,  etc.,  in  the  compounds  Ax  Ry,  Bx 
By,  Gx  By,  etc.,  in  which  B  is  any  element  or 
group  of  elements;  while  A,  B,  0,  etc.,  are 
elements  belonging  to  the  same  sub-group  of 
MendelejefTs  classification  of  the  elements.  On- 
ly sixteen  exceptions,  or  four  per  cent.,  were 
met  in  four  hundred  and  twenty-six  cases  in 
which  the  third  of  these  rules  was  applied. 

Prof.  Frankland,  opening  a  discussion  in  the 
British  Association  on  *^  Chemical  Changes  in 
their  Relation  to  Micro-Organisms,^^  thus  de- 
fined the  distinction  between  animal  and  vege- 
table organisms :  A  plant  is  an  organism  per- 
forming synthetic  functions,  or  one  in  which 
those  functions  greatly  predominate ;  it  trans- 
forms actual  into  potential  energy.  An  ani- 
mal is  an  organism  performing  analytical  func- 
tions, or  one  in  which  these  functions  greatly 
predominate ;  it  transforms  potential  into  act- 
ual energy.  All  micro-organisms  appear  to 
belong  to  the  second  class.  There  is  no  break 
in  the  continuity  of  chemical  functions  between 
micro-organisms  and  the  higher  forms  of  ani- 
mel  life.  It  is  true,  there  are  apparently  sharp 
distinctions  between  them.  The  enormous  fe- 
cundity of  micro-organisms  and  their  tremen- 
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dous  appetites  seem  to  separate  them  from  the    simple  molecule,  sach  as  sodium  chlori< 

higher  forms  of  animals,  but  this  distinction  is    sists  in  the  solid  state  of  several  hun<] 

onlj  comparative.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that    atoms,  and  that  the  salt  undergoes,  in  s 

an  animal  like  a  sheep,  for  example,  converts    a  kind  of  molecular  dissociation.    Ve: 

much  of  its  food  into  carbonic  acid,  hippuric    plez  molecules,  such  as  those  acids  he  I 

acid,  and  water,  thus  utilizing  the  whole  of  the    pared  containing  many  molecules  of  th< 

potential  energy,  while  the  micro-organism,  as    of  molybdenum^  vanadium,  barium,  e 

a  rule,  utilizes  only  a  small  portion.    Those    probably  derived  by  substitution  froi 

micro-organisms  which  have  been  studied  pro-    are  called  simple  molecules,   but  wh 

duce,  like  the  higher  animals,  perfectly  definite    really  composed  of  a  great  number  of  a 

chemical    changes.      Principal  Dallinger   re-        Chenlcil  Phjgks. — Troost  has  recently 

marked,  in  reference  to  the  attempted  distinc-    that  oxygen  gas  is  capable  of  passiug  t 

tion  between  the  lower  animal  and  vegetable    silver  at  a  red  heat,  in  the  same  mai 

forms,  that  in  following  out  the  life-history  of    hydrogen  behaves  with  platinum  and  ir 

certain  monads  he  had  used  a  nutritive  fluid    tube  of  pure  silver  was  inclosed  in  a  pi 

containing  no  albuminoid  substances,  but  only    cylinder,  and  the  whole  heated  in  th( 

mineral  salts  and  tartrate  of  ammonium,  and    of  boiling  cadmium.    On  exhausting  1 

that  organisms  classed  as  animals  by  Prof,    ver  tube  with  a  Sprengel  pump,  and 

Huxley  were  found  to  live  in  that  mineral    oxygen  into  the  space  around  it,  the  ) 

fluid.    Bacteria  of  forms  which  can  not  be  dis-    found  to  enter  at  a  rate  corresponding 

tinguished.  by  the  microscope  have  very  dif-    litre  per  hour  for  each  square  metre  of 

ferent  physiological  functions.     They  can  be    exposed.     On  passing  air  instead  of 

modified  physiologically,  but  not  at  all  readily    into  the  outer  chamber,  oxygen  with 

morphologically.    By  a  slow  change  it  is  pos-    trace  of  nitrogen  was  found  in  the  inter 

sible  completely  to' reverse  the  conditions  of  the    the  rate  of  transfusion  was  diminished 

environment  of  the  bacterium  without  chang-    one  half.    Instead  of  exhausting  the  t 

ing  its  form.  was  found  necessary  only  to  pass  thr< 

In  a  special  discussion  in  the  British  Assoc!-    slowly  a  stream  of  some  other  gas,  such 

ation  on  **  The  Constitution  of  the  Elements,^'    bon  dioxide ;  but  this  considerably  lessei 

Prof.  Dewar  remarked  that  Deville  has  shown,    rate  of  transfusion.    The  oxygen  was  n 

by  his  researches  on  dissociation,  that  in  com-    by  other  gases,  such  as  carbon  dioxid 

pound  substances  there  is  an  equilibrium  be-    bon  monoxide,  and  nitrogen,  but  they 

tween  decomposition  and  recomposition,  this    through  the  walls  of  the  tube  with  e 

balanced  relation  changing  with  the  tempera-    slowness.    The  author  suggests  that  thi 

tare.    The  breaking  up  of  the  iodine  molecule,    erty  of  silver  may  some  time  be  utilized 

effected  by  Victor  Meyer,  is  a  decomposition    tract  oxygen  direct  from  the  atmospber 

of  elementary  matter,  but,  owing  to  the  rapid        W.  Spring  has  investigated  the  cause 

recomposition,  there  seems  no  hope  of  isolating    diflferent  specific  gravities  of  one  and  th 

atomic  iodine  at  low  temperatures.  The  vapors    metal  according  as  it  has  been  cast, 

of  potassium  and  sodium  have  different  densities    drawn  into  wire,  or  hammered ;  whetl 

at  different  temperatures ;  probably,  also,  their    difference  observed  proves  a  real  cc»ndej 

molecules  consist  of  two  atoms  at  lower  and    of  the  matter  under  the  action  of  press 

of  one  atom  at  higher  temperatures.    More  ex-    is  merely  due  to  the  expulsion  by  pres 

act  determinations  are  needed  of  those  sub-    gases  which  have  been  occluded  wh* 

stances  which  exhibit  a  variable  vapor  densi-    ingot  was  cast.    According  to  well-kno 

ty.    The  evidence  afforded  by  spectral  analysis    searches,  metals,  such  as  platinum,  gold, 

proves  that  oxygen  and  nitrogen  have  two    and  copper,  which  have  been  proved 

spectra,  and  therefore  probably  different  mol-    elude  gases  on  fusion,  and  to  let  them 

ecules  at  different  temperatures.     Hydrogen    incompletely  on  solidification,   are   pr 

has  a  complicated  spectrum  under  certain  con-    those  which  are  most  increased  in  their  e 

ditions.    Mr.  Lockyer  has  proved  that  the  iden-    gravity  by  pressure.     He  has  submit 

tity  of  certain  **  basic  "  lines  of  different  ele-    pressures  of  about  20,000  atmospheres, 

ments,  such  as  iron  and  calcium,  is  not  due  to    which  possess  this  property  either  not 

impurity,  but  the  greater  dispersion  of  more    or  to  a  very  trifling  extent,  and  he  find 

powerful  instruments  has  shown  that  the  coin-    though  a  first  pressure  produces  a  slight  ] 

cidence  of  these  lines  is  only  apparent,  and  not    nent  increase  of  density,  its  repetition 

absolute.    The  differences  observed  in  some  of    little  difference.    Hence  the  density  of 

the  spectral  lines  of  a  single  element  in  the    like  that  of  liquids,  is  only  really  modil 

sun  might  be  accounted  for  not  by  the  decom-    temperature.    Pressure  effects  no  pen 

position  of  the  **  element  '*  into  simpler  matter,    condensation  of  solid  bodies,  except  as  tl 

but  by  great  differences  of  level  in  the  luminous    capable  of  assuming  an  allotropic  condi 

vapor.     Prout^s  hypothesis,  that  the  atomic    greater  density.    The  limit  of  elasticit 

weights  of  the  other  elements  are  multiples  of    solid  body  is  the  critical  moment  wh< 

that  of  hydrogen,  has  no  basis  in  experimental    matter  begins  to  flow  under  the  action 

fact.    Prof.  Wolcott  Gibbs  remarked  upon  the    pressure  to  which  it  is  submitted,  just 

probability  that  what  is  generally  regarded  as  a    example,  ice  at  or  below  0**  C.  may  be  li( 
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and  the  mach  greater  solubilitj  of  np  an  idea  that  waa  BUgi^ted  to  them  by  aome 

naida  ma;  be  easilj  eipMaed  by  the  of  the  reactions  of  bemialbamose  that  that  mb- 

etratioa  of  gasea  between  the  mole-  stance  might  be  a  mixture,  have  obtained  from 

,  liquid.    The  law  of  solubility  ^ven  it,  by  treatment  wit) ^  sodium  chloride  and  acids, 

is  in  perfect  agreemebt  with  the  sup-  fonr  new  forms  of  albnmose,  which  tbey  desig- 

lat  the  diaaolved  gases  maintain  their  niite  as  foltows: 

igation  when  dissolved.     The  same  is         No.  I.  Precipitatedby  exoess  of  sodium  ohlo- 

regard  to  solutions  in  liquids.  ride,  solable  in  cold  and  hot  water :  prota&u-  < 

■tMMSi— Under  the  title  of  "  Com-  moie. 

ganio  Aolda,"  Prof.  Wolcott  Oibbs        No.  II.  Precipitated  bf  excess  of  sodium 

a  class  of  compounds  of  molybdio,  chloride,  iusoluble  in  cold  and  boiling  water;  ' 

Lud  vanadic  aoius  with  other  mineral  but,  on  the  other  hand,  soluble  both  in  strong 

nff  viae  to  eabstances  of  very  compli-  and  dilute  solutions  of  sodium  chloride:  dtu- 

nio  coQstitotioD.    At  least  ten  seriea  teroalbvmote.  « 

lO-tDugstatea   liave  been  described.        No.  Ill,  Similar  to  No.  II,  bnt  insoluble  in  ' 

■hospho-molybdates  are  equally  na-  solutions  of  sodium  chloride:  htttroalbumete. 

id  bave  a  similar  range.    Combining        No.  IV.  Not  precipitated  by  eioeas  of  ao- 

Is,  we  may  have  a  great  variety  of  dium  chloride,   bat  precipitated   by  sodiam 

ponnda;  and  many  of  the  salts  are  ohloride  and  acids;  soluble  in  water:  dy»al~ 

itifuL     Compounds  have  also  been  bumoit. 

in   which  toe  methyl,  ethyl,  and        The  "hemi"  of  the  name  is  retained  in  each 

irivativM  of  phosphorous  and  hypo-  case.    While  these  several  forms  of  alburoose 

iDB  acids  ocuur.    As  an  instance  of  differ  somewhat  in  their  general  properties, 

lie  complexity  of  some  of  these  com-  the    peroentage  composition   of  the  various 

Is.  Prof.  Olbba  gave  the  body  60  WOi,  products  shows  a  remarkable  degree  of  nni- 

iO>,  VOi,  18  BaO,  +  150  Aq.,  which  formity.    The  existence  of  these  substances 

lormona  molecular  weight  of  30,0S6.  and  the  differences  in  tbeir  properties  throw 

he  analogy  in  constitution  between  some  light  on  the  facta,  previously  determined, 

nd  ortho-sol pho-benzoio  acids.  Prof,  conoerning  "soluble"  and  "insoluble"  albo- 

■n  inferred  that  the  latter  might  act  mose,  and  tliat  of  the  contradiotion  regard-  .  ' 

lols  in  the  same  way  that  the  former  ing  the  precipitabitity  of  albnmose  in  part  by  ',  1 1 

that  thoa  compouuda  analogonn  to  sodium  chloride  alone,  and  in  part  only  by  *l 

ieins  might  be  obtained.  Experiment  the  united  action  of  an  acid.    What  was  pre-  ,  j  |l 

this.   A  mixture  of  potassium  ortho-  viounly  designated  "  iusoluble  "  hemialbnmose  .1  I 

Dzoate  and  resorcin  heated  with  sul-  oonsiata  of  heteroalbnmo^a,   soluble  only   In  '' 

d  and  treated  with  canstio  soda,  and  boiling  dilute   sodium  chloride,  which,  alter  '*^  I' 

ixiesses  with  derivative  and  substitu-  once  being    boiled,  separates  in  great    part  [f 

icta  of  sulpho-benzoio  acid,  gave  rise  on  cooling.    "Soluble"  hemialbumose  corre- 

ii  of  products  for  which  the  designa-  sponds  to  both  protalbumose  and  deuteroalbu- 

Iphon-phthaleins  ia  proposed.  mose,  or  to  a  mixture  of  both  those  bodies.  ;    ,  | 

ve,  of  Tiflis,  in  the  "Journal"  of  the  When  protalbumose  is  obtained  free  from  den-  .   ;  1 

lemicol  Society,  describes  a  form  of  teroalbnmose,  it  is  at  once  evident,  from  the  j!   .  | 
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^nally  non-preoipitable  after  their  solutions  and  at  the  extreme  back  of  the  tnbe  a  poroe- 

have  been  treated  with  cauBtic  alkalies  or  strong  lain  boat  is  introduced,  containing  in  the  front 

acids,  find  their  explanation  in  the  properties  of  half  the  substance  to  be  analyzed,  while  the 

heteroalbumose  and  dysalbumose.    Sach  ap-  remainder  is  fiUed  with  fused  and  powdered 

pearanoes  can  be  observed  in  the  case  of  prot-  potasrium  chlorate.    The  air  having  been  ex- 

albumose  and  dysalbumose  only  when  extraor-  pelled  from  the  cold  apparatus  by  a  stream  of 

dinarily  concentrated  solutions,  or  solutions  carbonic  dioxide,  a  low  red  heat  is  applied  to 

rich  in  salt,  are  used.  the  whole  of  the  front  part  of  the  tube,  to  with- 

Meyer  has  recently  separated  from  benzene  in  an  inch  of  the  boat  containing  the  substanee, 

oils  thiopheriy  a  substance  the  composition  of  while  carbonic  dioxide  still  continues  to  be 

which  is  represented  by  the  formula  O4H4S.  passed  over.     When    complete  expulsion  of 

It  presents  a  close  analogy  in  general  reactions  nitrogen  from  the  ignited  copper  oxide  has 

with  benzene,  and  reacts  with  diketones  to  been  insured,  the  receiving  apparatus  for  the 

form  highly  colored  compounds.  substance  under  analysis  is  arranged,  and  the 

New  ProcfMM. — Prof.  H.  W.  Vogel  reported  heat  is  gradually  extended — ^the  stream  of  car- 

to  the  Physical  Society  in  May  on  the  final  bonic  dioxide  still  passing — ^backward  toward 

practical  results  of  the  researches  which  he  has  the  porcelain  boat,  care  being  taken  not  yet  to 

conducted  for  many  years  on  the  means  of  disturb  the  potassium  chlorate.     As  soon  as 

photographing  colored  objects  in  their  natural  the  evolution  of  nitrogen  from  the  destrnctiTe 

shades.    Sensitive  plates  are  known  to  be  af-  distillation  of  the  substance  to  be  analyzed  has 

fected  only  by  the  more  refrangible  ray8,'whi]e  ceased,  the  heat  is  allowed  to  extend  to  the 

the  less  refrangible  rays  remain  inoperative,  potassium  chlorate,  when  evolution  of  oxygen 

Hence  quite  unnatural  pictures  are  obtained  of  gas  ensues.    The  remainder  of  the  analysis  is 

colored  objects,  for  in  them  blue,  even  in  the  simple. 

darkest  shades,  appears  as  white ;  and  yellow        M.  S.  Wroblewski  has  shown  that  a  fall  of 

and  red  as  black.    In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  temperature  of  —186°  0.  can  be  obtained  by 

sensitive  collodion  is  affected  only  by  such  rays  the  expansion  of  liquid  oxygen.     In  contina- 

as  are  absorbed  by  it.  Prof.  Vogel  has  been  ing  his  work,  he  discovered  that  a  hydrogen 

for  years  occupied  with  the  attempt  to  make  thermometer  of  small  size  could  not  be  de- 

his  plate  sensitive  to  less  refrangible  rays  by  pended  upon,  and  therefore  adopted  a  thenpo- 

alloying  the  silver  coating  with  a  substance  electrical  apparatus,  the  inductions  of  which 

capable  of  absorbing  those  rays.    The  experi-  were  afterward  compared  with  a  large  bydro- 

ment  was  successful  so  far  as  the  natural  colors  gen  thermometer.     By  this  method  of  work* 

were  concerned,  and  the  plates  prepared  ac-  ing  at  the  low  temperature  of  —200**  C,  the 

cording  to  the  theory  invariably  produced  an  ^rWinr  of  a  volt  could  be  measured,  corre- 

effect  in  the  solar  spectrum  wherever  the  ab-  sponding  with  a  change  of  |  of  a  degree  in  tem- 

sorption  bands  of  the  alloy  were  found ;  but  it  perature.   With  this  apparatus  the  author  has 

was  impossible  to  obtain  like  results  with  arti-  been  enabled  to  measure  the  boiling-point  of 

ficial  colors.    Many  coloring  substances  which,  oxygen,  of  air,  of  nitrogen,  and  of  carbonic 

when  blended  with  the  collodion,  beautifuUy  oxide  under  the  ordinary  pressure ;  these  gases 

reproduced  the  yellow  of  the  solar  spectrum,  having  been  obtained  as  liquids   by  leading 

were  ineffective  against  the  artificial  and  faint-  them  from  a  metallic  receiver,  where  they  are 

er  yellow  of  painters.    Prof.  Vogel  continued  already  compressed  to  100  atmospheres,  into  a 

his  attempts  as  new  and  brighter  colors  were  glass  tube  closed  at  one  end  and  immersed  in 

discovered,  till  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  in  liquid  oxygen.    On  the  expansion  of  the  ozy- 

eosine  and  its  derivatives  coloring  substances  gen,  the  compressed  gas  is  liquefied.    When 

possessing  hardly  more  than  a  broad  absorption  the  expansion  is  accomplished,  the  connection 

band  in  the  yellow,  which,  when  mixed  in  due  of  the  tube  with  the  receiver  is  broken,  and  it 

proportion  with  the  dry  gelatine  plates,  gave  is  brought  to  the  atmospheric  pressure;  the 

the  yellow  of  the  colored  objects  quite  clear  in  liquid  gas  boils  at  a  temperature  correspond- 

the  photograph ;  but  the  blue  was  still  always  ing  to  this  pressure.     M.  Wroblewski  obtains 

brighter.     Finally,  inserting   a  yellow  glass  the  following  results : 

between  the  object  and  the  camera,  he  secured  ^^*'- 

a  partial  absorption  of  the  blue  rays  while  the  Ai?^lW-I)X?!*.°.^^^*.^^V.^^^* *'*.*.**.'.".'!.*.*.'.!'.*.  -iw  J 

yellow  was  left  unimpaired,  and  obtained  pho-  Nitiroif©n,  boiHng-potot -iw-i 

tographs  in  which  the  blneaswell  asthegreen  Ci^rbonic  oxide,  boiling-point -m 

and  yellow,  and  partly  even  the  red  parts  of  On  evaporating  these  gases  in  ffoeuo,  a  tern- 

the  colored  objects,  presented  the  vivid  effects  perature  of  —200**  0.  can  be  obtained.    It  re- 

of  the  original.  suits  from  the  above  that  ordinary  air  prom- 

A  modification  of  Dumas's  method  for  the  ises  to  be  the  refrigerator  of  the  future.    It 

quantitative  estimation  of  nitrogen  is  suggested  does  not  have  to  be  prepared,  only  compressed 

by  Mr.  Stillingfleet  Johnson.    Taking  a  long  to  the  point  of  liquefaction,  and  then  applied, 
combustion-tube,  he  draws  out  one  extremity        The  ordinary  process  for  the  extraction  of 

into  the  form  of  an  8.     Freshly  reduced  me-  sulphur  at  the  mines  in  Sicily  and  Italy  by 

tallic  copper  is  packed  into  the  front  of  the  roasting  in  kilns,  or  ealearoni,  is  wasteful  of 

tube ;  behind  this  is  a  layer  of  cupric  oxide ;  sulphur,  and  causes  poisoning  of  the  air  by 
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AozioiM  vapors  to  sneh  an  extent  that  the  ing  the  tamiate  of  gelatine  in  saspenston,  with 

^ernment  has  limited  the  **  burning  ^'  of  vigorous  agitation.    Thus  treated,  the  precipi- 

ibe  ore  to  particular  months.    A  new  process  tate  filters  readily,  without  tedious  waiting. 

ts  heem^  put  in  practice  by  MM.  de  la  Tour  The  author  prefers  to  express  the  percentage 

id  Dubreil  in  which  the  ore  is  heated  with  of  tannic  acid  in  terms  of  oxalic  acid,  the  mo- 

iation  of  chloride  of  calcium  boiling  at  120^  lecular  weight  of  which  (68)  is  not  far  from 

,  when  the  sulphur  melts  gradually,  and  is  that  of  quercitannic  acid  (62*36). 

awn  off  from  the  heating-tank  directly  into  An  improved  process  has  been  devised  by 

>lda.     In  the  apparatus  first  employed,  cer-  0.  L.  Bloxam,  for  the  estimation  of  manganese 

n  of  the  ores  were  completely  disintegrated,  in  cast-iron  and  spiegeleisen  by  precipitating 

>difieations  have  been  made  in  it,  by  which  the  iron  as  ferric  phosphate  in  presence  of 

M  of  all  kinds,  even  the  fine  powder  at  the  acetic  acid,  which  retains  the  manganese  dis- 

nes,  are  economically  treated.     The  new  solved.  The  metal  is  treated  with  hydrochloric 

»thod  presents  great  advantages  over  the  acid,  ammonia,  acetic  acid,  and  sodium  phos- 

ier  methods,  in  that  it  allows  the  extraction  phate,  for  the  precipitation  of  the  iron,  and  the 

the  greater  part  of  the  sulphur  from  ores  of  manganese  is  afterward  precipitated  as  the 

ery  £nd,  at  a  minimum  cost  for  fuel ;  that  crystalline,  very  insoluble  ammonio-phosphate. 

it  the  extraction  is  effected  regularly  under  A  new  method  for  the  volumetric  estimate 

osection  from  atmospheric  influences;  that  of  the  nitrites,  based  upon  the  formation  of 

e  work  can  be  carried  on  throughout  the  diazo-benzine  from  anilme  by  the  action  of 

ar,  as  no  sulphurous-acid  fumes  are  formed ;  nitrous  acid,  has  been  devised  by  A.  O.  Green 

d  that  it  permits  the  treatment  of  the  ores  and  8.  Rideal.    The  least  excess  of  nitrous 

eording  to  the  demands  of  the  trade.  acid  remaining  after  the  reaction  is  complete, 

H.  A.  Gadsden,  of  London,  has  patented  a  is  indicated  on  adding  starch  and  potassic 

ocets  for  the  manufacture  of  aluminum,  the  iodide.    The  estimate  is  accurate  to  less  than 

tw  featnre  of  which  consists  in  bringing  the  0*1  per  cent.    The  authors  represent  that,  in 

ominum  chloride  and  metallic  sodium  to-  addition  to  its  greater  delicacy,  their  method 

»ther  in  the  form  of  vapors.    The  aluminum  can  be  used  in  many  cases  where,  owing  to  the 

Joride  is  formed  by  treating  corundum  or  presence  of  oxidizable  substances,  the  perman- 

laxite  with  fluoride  of  sodium  or  potassium,  ganate  process  is  inapplicable, 

id  passing  chlorine  through  the  mixture  of  A.  Petit  describes  a  new  process  for  the  de- 

le  pulverized  roasted  mass  with  charcoal.  termination  of  cinchonas,  by  adding  ammonia 

IL  Weldon  proposes  to  obtain  aluminum  by  to  the  ethereal  solution  of  the  powdered  bark, 

ising  cryolite  with  calcium  chloride,  or  some  with  alcohol,  treating  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 

ther  non-metallic  chloride  or  sulphide  and  re-  precipitating  the  alkaloids  with  caustic  soda. 

Qcing  the  aluminum  chloride  or  sulphide  with  The  acid  solution  of  the  alkaloids  is  again 

tetallic  manganese.  treated  with  ether  and  ammonia  for  the  re- 

By  another  process  H.  Miwerth  mixes  fer-  moval  of  those  that  are  soluble  in  ether,  after 

>>silicon  with  aluminum  fluoride  in  molecular  which  sulphuric  acid  is  again  added,  and  the 

roportions  and  heats  the  mixture  to  fusion,  quinine  sulphate  is  made,  by  saturating  with 

oable  decomposition  takes  place,  silicon  fluo-  ammonia  and  boiling,  to  separate  in  the  form 

de  is  formed  which  volatilizes,  and  an  alloy  of  fine  crystalline  needles. 

r  iron  and   aluminum  remains.    Aluminum  Iidutrlal  OhMnlstrt* — In  a  report  on  glucose, 

nonze  may  be  obtained  directly  by  fusing  the  made  by  a  committee  of  the  National  Academy 

on  -  aluminum  alloy  with  copper.    The  alu-  of  Sciences,  for  the  Oommissioner  of  Internal 

innm  unites  with  the  copper,  and  the  iron  re-  Revenue,  besides  the  mode  of  manufacture  of 

tains  with  but  a  very  sniall  quantity  of  alu-  starch-sugar,  and  the  nature  of  the  products 

ilnum.     Pure  aluminum  is  obtained  by  heat-  obtained,   attention  is  given  to  the  effect  ot 

ig  aluminum  chloride  with  silicon.  those  products  on  health.     So  far  as  the  prod- 

0.  0.  Hutchinson  disposes  of  sewage-sludge,  ucts   made  from  corn-starch  are  concerned, 

r  the  slimy  mud  deposited  from  sewage,  by  no  experiments  had  been  made  with  reference 

Itration  in  filter-presses  of  special  construe-  to  their  effects  upon  the  system.    The  pure 

on.    The  press-cakes  thus  obtained  still  con-  chemical  substances,  dextrose,   maltose,   and 

lin  about  50  per  cent,  of  water,  are  inodor-  dextrine,  derived  from  the  manufacture,  are  cer- 

as,  and  dry  rapidly  down  to  about  20  per  cent,  tainly  not  iiyurious,  but  there  may  be  impuri- 

f  water.     A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alu-  ties  in  the  commercial  product,  or,  when  fer- 

linnm  and  calcium  sulphates  is  used  as  a  pre-  mentation  of  the  commercial  products  takes 

ipitant  before  filtering  the  sludge.    The  press-  place,  substances  may  be  developed,  or  sub- 

ike  is  foUy  equal  to  farm-yard  manure  as  a  stances  may  be  left  unfermented,  that  are  of  an 

rtilixer.     At  Coventry,  with  about  46,000  in-  injurious  character.    Experiments  have  been 

ibitanta,  456  tons  of  wet  sludge  are  treated  made  in  Germany  with  dextrose  from  potato- 

lily,  at  a  cost  of  sixpence  per  ton,  or  of  half  starch  that  gave  opposite  results.    Schmitz  and 

crown  per  ton  for  the  preyed  cake.  Nessler  found  the  fermented  products  of  pota- 

H.  R.  Proctor  modifies  Loewenthars  method  to- sugar  to  cause  sickness  in  cats  and  dogs,  and 

r  the  estimstion  of  tannin,  by  adding  a  small  in  some  cases  in  men.    Freiberr  von  Mering, 

loont  of  pare  kaolin  to  the  solution  contain-  on  the  other  hand,  experimented  in  much  the 
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same  way  that  Scbmitz  and  Nessler  had,  and  that  the  maximum  dyeing  effect  was  prodnced 

oonduded  that  the  unfermentable  residues  from  at  the  temperature  of  81*1''  C,  the  minimiiiD 

potato-sugar  were  not  at  all  objectionable.  of  effects  being  at  —1*46''  and  +81*15^.  Using 

Dr.  J.  R.  Duggan,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer-  the  rosaniline  salt  in  excess,  the  maximum 

sitj,  has  performed  special  experiments  on  the  deposition  of  color  occurred  at  89*'  C,  and  the 

fermented  products  of  corn-starch  sugar,  which  minima  at  about  0°  and  at  82**.    With  maave- 

he  continued  through  two  months,  swallowing  ine  the  maximum  was  at  about  49°  C,  and  the 

frequent  large  doses  of  various  extracts.    Dur-  minimum  was  calculated  on  one  side  as  —23-8*' 

ing  this  time  he  felt  nothing  that  indicated  that  C,  while  on  the  other  side  it  was  not  reached 

the  extracts  contained  anything  iigurious.  at  85 **  0.,  though  the  diminution  was  marked. 

As  regards  the  action  of  sunlight  or  diffused  The  conclusion  was  reached  that  where  an  ani- 

daylight  upon  colors  fixed  in  dyeing,  M.  De-  line  color  is  susceptible  of  dissociation  there  is 

caux  has  proved  by  a  long  series  of  compara-  positive  disadvantage  in  using  high  tempera- 

ti  ve  experiments  that  the  shades  dyed  upon  wool  tures  in  the  dye-bath. 

in  the  vat,  with  Prussian  blue,  qochineal,  mad-        Arthur  H.  Elliott,  of  the  Columbia  College 

der,  weld,  and  fustic,  are  much  more  perma-  School  of  Mines,  has  made  some  satisfactory 

nent  than  those  obtained  with  Nicholson  blue,  experiments  in  the  derivation  of  anthracene 

magenta,  jaune  d^or,  and  picric  acid.    Four  of  from  water-gas  tar.    Two  series  of  experi- 

the  coal-tar  colors  differ  from  the  rest  of  their  ments  made  it  evident  that  this  tar  is  partica- 

class  as  regards  stability.    They  are  the  pon-  larly  rich  in  anthracene,  the  second  series  giv- 

ceau,  called  naphthol  carmine,  orange  No.  2,  ing  2*63  as  the  total  percentage  in  the  original 

chrysoine,  and  artificial  ali2arin.    Colors  for  tar.    This  is  equivalent  to  four  or  five  times 

painting  in  water  and  oils  are  divided  into  the  the  amount  contained  in  ordinary  coal-tar,  that 

absolutely  permanent,  the  moderately  perma-  being  given  at  0*8  to  0*4  per  cent.    These  ex- 

nent,  and  the  fugitive.    If  used  with  water,  all  periments  assume  importance  in  view  of  the 

the  most  beautiful  reds,  carmine,  carmine-lake,  facts  that  anthracene  is  the  most  valuable  of 

most  madder-lakes,  and  vermilion,  fall  under  the  higher  members  of  the  aromatic  hydro- 

tlie  fugitive  class.    If  mixed  with  oil,  the  mad-  carbons,  on  account  of  its  use  in  the  prodaction 

der  takes  rank  as  moderately  permanent.    The  of  alizarine,  and  that  water-gas  is  destined  to 

action  of  the  arc  electric  light  is  similar  to  that  be  used  more  extensively  in  the  United  States 

of  the  sun,  but  it  has  only  oue  fourth  of  the  than  it  now  is. 
power.  A.  Remont  has  described  a  process  for  the 

Several  instances  have  been  reported  of  the  determination  of  the  wool,  silk,  and  cotton  in 
decomposition  of  explosive  gelatine  on  keeping,  tissues.    Four  portions  of  the  cloth  are  taken, 
or  after  exposure  to  moderate  temperatures,  of  equal  weight.    One  part  is  put '  aside,  and 
Gen.  H.  L.  Abbott  mentions  the  decay  during  the  other  three  parts  are  boiled  in  hydrochloric 
the  winter  and  spring  of  1881-^82  of  the  sam-  acid  for  the  removal  of  the  dyes  and  weighting 
pies  of  this  substance  that  remained  on  hand  matters.    One  of  the  boiled  swatches  is  laid 
after  the  experiments  of  the  former  year  in  aside,  and  the  other  two  are  exposed  in  a 
submarine  mines,  the  gelatine  separating  into  boiling  solution  of  basic  zinc  chloride,  drained, 
cellulose  and  free  nitro-glyoerine,  with  copious  washed,  and  dried,  for  the  removal  of  the  silt 
evolutions  of  nitrous  fumes.    Mr.  Charles  E.  One  of  these  two  swatchefi  is  then  laid  aside, 
Mnnroe  has  observed  the  decomposition  of  a  while  the  other  is  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an 
package  of  camphorated  explosive  gelatine  in  a  hour  in  soda-lye.    Ail  the  four  swatches  are 
room  of  fairly  even  temperature  and  dryness,  then  heated  for  fifteen  minutes  in  distilled 
after  more  than  a  year's  exposure.    It  was  ob-  water,  pressed,  and  allowed  to  lie  in  the  same 
served  to  be  giving  off  nitrous  fumes;   the  room  in  which  they  had  been  previously  kept 
outside  of  the  paper  containing  it  was  covered  The  next  day  they  are  weighed.    The  differ- 
with  a  congeries  of  fine  crystals,  while  the  ence  in  the  weight  of  the  swatch  first  laid  aside 
odor  of  camphor  was  still  quite  strong.    The  and  that  of  the  second  swatch  repreaents  the 
mass  was  friable  in  water,  and  disintegrated  dressing,   that  between  the  second  and  the 
after  a  short  immersion.    The  camphor  odor  third  gives  the  silk,  and  the  weight  of  the 
shortly  disappeared,  the  water  became  of  a  fourth  swatch  represents  approximately  the 
straw-color,  and  showed  traces  of  nitrous,  but  vegetable  fiber  present,  although  it  has  suf- 
no  nitric  acid.    Oxalic  acid  crystallized  out  in  fered  some  loss — amounting  possibly  in  the 
quantity  on  evaporation  of  the  filtered  liquid,  case  of  cotton  to  5  per  cent. — from  the  action  of 
and  a  sugar-like  mass,  giving  the  glucose  re-  the  soda.    Multiplying  the  figures  by  50,  we 
action  with  Fehling^s  solution,  was  obtained  obtain  the  percentage  of  dressing,   silk,  and 
on  evaporation  of  the  ^'  mother- liquor."    The  vegetable  fiber.    The  remainder  is  the  wool, 
paraffine    was   regained  unchanged,  and  the        A.  Livache  uses  manganese  to  accelerate  the 
paper  was  recovered  in  a  fiocculent  condition,  drying  of  oils.    He  finds  that  while  an  ordina- 
witb  the  color  bleached.    No  glycerine,  nitro-  ry  drying  oil  containing  lead  dries  in  twenty- 
glycerine,  or  gun-cotton  was  detected.  four  hours,  a  similar  oil  containing  manganese 

Experiments  by  E.  J.  Mills  and  A.  G.  Ren-  dries  under  the  same  conditions  in  from  ^ye  to 

nie  with  purified  Cashmere  wool  and  a  0*02-  six  hours.    Copper,  zinc,  cobalt,  nickel,  iron, 

per-cent.  solution  of  rosaniline  acetate  showed  chrome,  etc.,  prolong  the  time  of  drying  to  from 
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iz  to  forty-eight  hoars.    In  practice  M.  magnesium,  in  quantities  sufficient  to  give  28° 

takes  an  ordinary  lead-oil,  adds  dry  of  hardness  on  Olark^s  scale,  invalidated  the 

ese  sulphate  in  fine  powder,  and  agi-  test.    In  the  case  of  waters  containing  the 

some  time  in  the  cold.  The  manganese  salts  of  hotb  metalA,  if   the  salts  of   mag- 

ly  substituted  for  the  lead,  and  the  oil  nesium  were  in  solution  in  quantities  sufli- 

l,  free  from  dregs  by  simple  decanta-  cient  to  give  more  than  10**  of  hardness,  no 

ssesses  an  extreme  drying  power.  evidence  could  be  obtained  of  their  presence 

lie  Ckealfllry. — The  water  supplied  to  so  long  as  thd  salts  of  calcium  in  the  same 

in,  Wales,  after   being  carried  half  a  water  exceeded  6** ;  in  such  a  case,  a  perfect 

rough    a  galvanized    iron   pipe,    was  and    permanent   lather  was  produced  when 

0  have  absorbed  6*41  grains  of  zinc  soap  had  been  added  equivalent  to  7"*  of 
on,  the  water  at  the  spring  being  hardness.  Reliable  results  were  obtained  on 
m  that  element.  Mr.  0.  W.  Heaton  diluting  the  water  so  as  to  reduce  the  propor- 
irmed  the  analysis  by  an  experiment  tions  of  the  salts  below  those  stated  above. 
»wed  water  capable,  with  the  aid  of  When  the  water  was  heated  to  70°  C,  a  com- 
and  carbonic  acid,  of  dissolving  zinc  plete  reaction  was  caused  between  the  soap 
d  in  it  The  subject  of  the  solution  of  and  the  salts.  With  one  of  the  constituents  of 
water  in  contact  with  it.  was  discussed  the  soap,  sodium  oleate,  perfectly  trustworthy 
las  Stevenson  in  the  '^  Guy's  Hospital  results  were  obtained  in  very  hard  waters 
for  1872.'^  Dr.  Stevenson  there  stated  without  either  diluting  or  heating. 

kving  been  employed  to  arrange  the  The  water  of  the  river  Oder  above  Breslau, 

ipply  for  a  private  house,  he  ordered  in  its  course  through  the  city,  and  for  fourteen 

•water  from  the  slate -covered  premises  kilometres,  or  about  ten  miles,  below  the  town, 

ought  in  through  iron  pipes.   Contrary  has  been  examined  by  Franz  Hulna  to  deter- 

structions,  galvanized  pipes  were  used,  mine  the  effect  of  sewage  upon  its  purity. 

water  that  came  through  them  was  From  the   point  where   the  water-supply  of 

1,  after  several  weeks,  to  be  turbid  and  Breslau  is  pumped  up,  to  a  little  above  the 

ind   was  found  to  contain  a  notable  town,  the  water  undergoes  a  slight  but  appro- 

of  zinc  in  suspension,  and  some  in  ciable  deterioration,  but  after  filtration  is  quite 

It  is  pointed  out,  in  the  *^  Sixth  Re-  suitable  for  domestic  uses.   In  passing  through 

the   Rivers*  Pollution  Commission,"  the  city,  a  continuous  change  for  tne  worse 

;ain  polluted,  shallow  well-waters,  con-  takes  place,  which  is  manifested  by  the  in- 

mach  dissolved  oxygen,  and  but  little  crease  of  oxidizable  matter  and  of  chlorine, 

t  acid,  possess  the  property  of  acting  and  by  a  hundred-fold  augmentation  of  am- 

lusly  on    both    bright  and  tarnished  monia  and  albuminoid  ammonia.    Microscopic 

1  that,  when  galvanized  iron  pipes  are  examination  disclosed  the  abundant  presence 
)  water  is  impregnated  with  zinc  in-  of  organisms  of  putrefaction.  Farther  down 
'  lead.  The  water  of  Loch  Katrine,  was  observed  a  gradual  process  of  self -puri Hea- 
rts on  both  bright  and  tarnished  lead,  tion  by  contact  with  oxygen,  along  with  the 
cks  galvanized  iron.  The  presence  of  cooperation  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  in  the 
rater  is  easily  recognizable  by  the  thin  stream.  Ten  miles  below  the  city  the  influ- 
ra  which  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  ence  of  sewage  could  not  be  detected  either  by 
hen  the  latter  is  exposed  to  the  air.  chemical  or  microscopic  examination. 

enson  remarks  that  zinc  in  solution  in  According  to  the  statements  of  Prof.  Petten- 

waters  is  best  detected  by  the  addition  kofer,  at  the  Hygienic  Congress  in  Berlin,  the 

isic  fcrrocyanide  to  the  clear  water  poisonous  effects  produced  by  coal-gas  are  de- 

idulation  with  hydrochloric  acid.    A  pendent  upon  the  presence  of  carbonic  oxide 

cloud  wUl  immediately  form  if  zinc  be  in  the  proportion  of  about  ten  per  cent.,  while 

the  other  constituents  of  the  gas,  although  ir- 
Venables,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  University  of  respirable,  do  not  act  as  direct  poisons.    The 
arolina,  relates  an  instance  of  zinc-im-  danger  in  breathing  the  gas  does  not  depend 
»d  water  which  came  under  his'obser-  so  much  upon  the  duration  of  the  exposure  to 
The  water  was  brought  by  galvanized  a  mixture  of  air  and  carbonic  oxide,  as  upon 
ies,  and  stored  in  a  zinc-lined  tank  the  amount  of  the  latter  contained  in  the  air. 
with  white-lead.    It  became  somewhat  Air  containing  only  -^1^^^  of  carbonic  oxide 
ind  metallic-tasting,   and  its  use  for  can  be  breathed  for  a  considerable  time  with- 
;  purposes  was  discontinued.    On  anal-  out  injury  to  health  ;  a  proportion  of  seven  or 
water  in  the  tank  was  found  to  con-  eight  to  10,000  causes  appreciable  discomfort; 
i  grains  of  zinc  carbonate  per  gallon,  of  twenty  to  10,000,  difficulty  of  breathing, 
race  of  iron,  and  no  lead.    Water  from  weakness,  and  uncertainty  of  gait ;  a  propor- 
gave  4'29  grains  of  zinc  carbonate  per  tion  of  twice  that  ratio  leads  to  stupefaction ; 
Lod  a  trace  of  iron.  and  higher  proportions  to  extreme  and  fatal 
ig  to  determine  the  conditions  under  effects  referable  to  the  nervous  system.    Gas- 
he  soap-test  for  hard  water  fails,  Mr.  sickness  increases  in  the  winter  months,  large- 
Jackson  found  that  the  presence  in  ly,  probably,  because  the  rooms  are  closed  and 
of   the   salts   of  either   calcium  or  the  gas  is  drawn  into  them  through  the  arti- 
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ficial  heating.    VariatioDS  in  the  degree  of  cold  the  carbon  consnxned  weighed  0*4698  gra 

between  one  night  and  another  acooant  for  andalossof  0*0021  gramme  carbon  was  al 

corresponding  dilferences  in  the  gravity  of  the  Considering  that  of  ozjgen  as  16,  this  e: 

poisoning  effects  prod  need.  Gas  filtered  through  ment  gives  12*017  as  the  atomic  weight  c 

the  soil  from  the  mains  may  be  qoite  odorless  bon.    In  a  second  determination  12*007  w 

nntil  it  has  collected  in  large  amonnt,  and  figure  obtained. 

herein  lies  the  danger  to  dweUers  in  the  base-  The   following  reoent  redeterminatio 

ment    The  remedy,  when  symptoms  (head-  atomic    weights    have    been    published 

ache)  of  gas-poisoning  occur,  is  to  open  the  Thorpe,  titanium  =  48;  by  Baubigny,  ni< 

windows.  =  68*76 ;  by  same,  copper  =  63-46 :  by  Bn 

AtOBle  WeightBt — ^Thomas  Hilditch  has  called  tellurium  =  126 ;  by  Ldwe,  bismuth  =  2C 

attention  to  possible  sources  of  error  in  the  and  by  Marignao,  bismuths:  208*16;  m 

determination  of  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen,  nese = 66*07;  zinc  =  65*27,  magnesium  = ! 

arising  from  the  fact  that  the  hydrogen  used  Analylk  ClMnlslry. — Prof.  Dittmar  has 

in  the  experiments  has  been  obtained  by  the  lished  a  report  on  the  composition  of  o 

solution  of  impure  zinc  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  water  as  determined  by  the  analyses  of  i 

is  liable  therefore  to  contain  foreign  admixt-  mens  collected  during  the  Challenger  £3 

ures.    Among  the  substances  with  which  it  tion  from  various  parts  of  the  oceans  and 

may  be  infected  are  hydrides  of  carbon,  sul-  dififerent  depths.    It  embodies  the  resn 

phur,  antimony,  and  arsenic,  sulphur  dioxide,  seventy-sevencomplete  analyses  that  were  i 

carbon  dioxide,  oxides  of  nitrogen,  free  oxygen.  Leaving  out  of  view  those  of  the  thirty  elei 

nitrogen,  and  water.    He  suggests  that,  in  fu-  known  to  exist  in  sea-water  which  are  pi 

ture  determinations  of  oxygen,  the  hydrogen  only  in  too  minute  quantity  to  be  deten 

should  be  derived  from  the  electrolysis  of  water,  in  small  samples,  attention  was  given  t 

From  the  closely  coordinate  results  of  seven  accurate  estimation  of  the  chlorine,  sul]: 

experiments  with  cerium  chloride  and  silver  acid,  soda,  potash,  lime,  and  magnesia, 

nitrate,  H.  Robinson  has  determined  the  atomic  principle  previously  declared  by  Forchhac 

weight  of  cerium  at  140  2698,  silver  being  107*-  that  the  percentage  composition  of  the  « 

93.  sea- water  is  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  c 

A  few  years  ago  Nilson  and  Petterssen,  con-  was  confirmed,  and  was  extended  to  all  d 

eluded  from  their  experiments  on  the  specific  except  in  the  case  of  lime,  the  proporti 

heat  of  glucinum,  or  beryUium,  that  the  atomic  which  increases  with  the  depth.     The  det 

weight  of  that  element  is  18*66,  and  not  9*1,  nation  of  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  w 

as  had  generally  been  assumed.    This  was  chal-  tended  with  difficulties,  but  the  observi 

lenged,  and  Nilson  reexamined  the  question,  gave  the  three  results  that — 1.  Free  car 

and  claimed  to  have  confirmed  their  former  acid  in  sea-water  is  the  exception;  as  t 

result.    Recently,  however,  they  have  gone  into  the  carbonic  acid  is  less  than  the  prop< 

the  subject  again,  and  now  announce  that  their  corresponding  to  bicarbonate.    2.  In  si 

former  conclusion  was  wrong,  and  that  the  old  waters  the  proportion  of  carbonic  aci 

figure  of  9*1  is  correct.  creases  when  the  temperature  falls,  an( 

Prof. Cleve  has  described  methods  for  extract-  vena,    8.  Within  equal  ranges  of  tempei 

ing  and  purifying  the  earth  uimaria.    From  it  seems  to  be  lower  in  the  surface  water  < 

determinations  of  the  amount  of  sulphate  ob-  Pacific  than  it  is  in  the  surface  water  € 

tained  from  quantities  of  this  oxide,  he  calcu-  Atlantic  Ocean. 

lates  the  atomic  weight  of  the  metal  samari-  In  regard  to  alkalinity,  the  analyses 

um  as  160.    Various  salts  of  samarium  are  that  in  sea-water  salts  there  is  a  discinol 

described.    The  metal  is  closely  allied  to  di-  ponderance  of  base  over  fixed  acid.    The 

dymium.  linity  of  bottom  waters  was  found  to  b 

Bougartz  has  made  a  series  of  new  determi-  tinctly  greater  than  that  of  those  fron 

nations  of  the  atomic  weight  of  antimony  by  a  surface,  and  this  increase  was  exactly  pr 

method  proposed  by  Classen,  which  consists  tional  to  the  larger  quantity  of  lime  pres< 

in  oxidizing  by  means  of  hydrogen  peroxide  the  former.    The  determination  of  the  am 

the  hydrogen  sulphide  set  free  from  antimonious  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  held  in  absorption 

sulphide  by  hydrogen  chloride.    The  results  of  not  wholly  satisfactory,  and  Prof.  Dii 

twelve  experiments  gave  a  mean  of  120*198 ;  a  gives  his  results  only  tentatively.    The  an 

number  which  confirms  the  values  heretofore  of  air  which  ought  theoretically  to  be  abs< 

obtained  by  Schneider  and  by  Cooke.  by  sea-water  of  the  temperature  and  a 

Friedel,  having  obtained  some  exceptionally  pressure  at  which  each  sample  was  coU 

pure  and  white  specimens  of  diamond,  very  free  was  first  calculated,  and  then,  from  the  1 

from  ash,  has  submitted  them  to  combustion  amount  of  nitrogen  found,  the  quantity  ol 

in  a  current  of  oxygen,  by  aid  of  a  carefully  ad-  gen  which  should  be  associated  with  it  w 

justed  apparatus,  with  a  view  of  determining  rived  at.    The  quantities  of  air  found  in 

the  atomic  weight  of  carbon.    In  the  first  of  tion  were  usually  in  defect  of  calculati< 

two  combustions,  0*4705  gramme  of  clear  white  might  be  expected  when  it  is  recollecte< 

Cape  diamonds  gave  1*7208  gramme  of  carbon  the  water  of  the  ocean  is  always  in  motio 

dioxide.  Sincetheash  weighed  0*0007  gramme,  temperature  and  pressure  to  which  it  i 
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beinf;  very  different  at  different  places ;  than  the  copper-oxide  method.  There  are 
)  fact  that  absorptiometric  exchange  had  fewer  risks  to  ron,  fewer  combustion-tabes 
le  far  enough  to  reproduce  equilibrium  break,  and  for  several  reasons  a  much  larger 
ficcount  for  the  few  cases  in  which  the  percentage  ofcomplete  analyses  are  obtained  by 
m1  gases  exceeded  the  amount  calculated,  it.  In  using  the  copper-oxide  method,  the  au- 
r.  Hartley  has  made  experiments  in  the  thors  followed  in  the  main  the  course  described 
ion  of  spectrum  photography  to  quan-  by  Prof.  Johnson,  but  without  finding  it  neces- 
analysis  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  sary  to  pass  oxygen ;  so  they  could  omit  the 
The  sensitiveness  of  the  spectrum  re-  chlorate  of  potash  from  the  ebd  of  the  tube.  In 
be  reports,  is  practically  unlimited  when  analyzing  compounds  rich  in  nitrogen,  and  es- 
to  magnesium  compounds  dissolved  in  pecially  those  containing  much  nitrate,  the  addi- 
With  a  given  length  of  spark,  ^  ^  ^  Jo  a  o  o  ^^^^  ^^  charcoal-powder  to  the  substance  causes 
lligramme  of  that  metal  could  easily  be  the  nitrogen  to  come  off  more  i*egularly,  and 
].  When  the  strength  of  the  spark  was  gives  generally  better  results.  Excellent  re- 
increased,  but  the  striking  distance  be-  suits  were  obtained  in  jetting  the  air  before 
ihe  electrodes  was  left  unaltered,  the  combustion,  and  the  nitrogen  afterward,  out 
eness  was  increased  ten  thousand  fold,  of  the  tube,  by  using  carbonic  dioxide,  without 
rt  of  magnesium  was  detected  in  10,-  a  pump,  though  that  required  more  time  than 
,000  parts  of  water.  The  spectrum  re-  when  a  good  pump  was  used.  Magnesite  or 
of  arsenic  is  the  weakest,  and  those  of  carbonate  of  manganese,  put  in  the  back  end  ot 
ly  and  tellurium  are  weak,  while  that  the  tube,  are  the  best  sources  of  carbon  dioxide 
u^  is  not  strong.  Evidence  is  afforded  for  this  purpose.  Bicarbonate  of  soda  can  be 
iase  of  the  aluminum  spectrum  that  it  used  also.  A  combination  of  this  method  with 
nvariably  the  longest  or  strongest  line  a  good  pump  is  effective  and  quickens  the  pro- 
DQost  persistent.  Even  the  longest  lines  cess.  The  authors  have  devised  an  improved 
rtened  by  great  dilution  of  the  solutions,  pump  for  the  purpose.  Their  analyses  as  a 
re  is  a  pair  of  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  whole  show  that  in  fertilizers  containing  small 
which  become  greatly  attenuated,  yet  amounts  of  nitrogen,  the  Ruffle  method  and  the 
long  lines  till  they  disappear.  copper-oxide  method  give  equally  good  results. 
td  Smetham  has  reported  the  results  of  By  the  copper-oxide  method  the  errors  are  apt 
ysis  of  ensilage  taken  from  the  lower  to  be  in  the  direction  of  too  much,  by  the  Ruf- 
a  silo  about  nine  feet  in  depth,  some  fle  method  in  the  direction  of  too  little. 
s  after  the  gross  was  put  in.  Samples  For  the  determination  of  very  small  quanti- 
iken  from  between  one  foot  and  one  ties  of  silver,  Carl  Friedrich  Fohr  uses  a  corn- 
inches,  and  from  between  one  foot  six  bination  of  the  ordinary  dry  process  and  the 
md  two  feet  from  the  bottom.  A  sample  blowpipe  test.  His  method  does  not  require 
le  bottom  layer  was  also  examined,  to  any  more  time  than  an  ordinary  assay,  and  the 
ne  to  what  extent  the  excess  of  water  determination  by  it  may  be  completed  in  four 
uenced  the  quaUty  and  the  nature  of  the  and  a  half  or  five  hours.  It  is  accurate  for 
ation.  An  increase  of  mineral  matters  portions  of  silver  that  only  form  fractions  of  a 
aarked,  which  was  due  to  the  salt  that  thousandth  per  cent.,  and  is  especially  suitable 
A  used  in  preparing  the  silo.    A  loss  of  for  very  poor  silicates. 

ix  per  cent,  of  nitrogenous  compounds  igrteiltinl  tJkmUbtj* — The  origin  of  the  dark- 
terved  as  compared  with  the  grass,  but  green  circles  of  grass  alternating  in  some  sea- 
gain  in  nitrogen  as  compared  with  the  sons  with  fungi,  which  are  called  *^  fairy  rings," 
aas  made  into  hay.  It  was  made  clear  after  having  been  a  subject  of  inquiry  since  it 
d  conversion  of  indigestible  fiber  into  was  brought  under  attention  in  the  Royal  Soci- 
oompounds  which  has  been  claimed  for  ety^s  *^  Transactions,"  has  received  a  new  expla- 
I  has  been  overestimated,  and  that  the  nation  from  the  studies  of  Messrs.  Lawes,  Gil- 
mbatance  by  fermentation  has,  by  many,  bert,  and  Warrington,  of  Rothamsted.  Believing 
caggerated.  Among  the  more  impor-  that  the  growth  of  the  fungi  was  owing  to  some 
inlts  of  the  investigation  is  the  direct  extraordinary  power  they  had  of  assimilating 
lat  in  ensilage  a  considerable  portion  of  nitrogen  either  from  the  atmosphere  or  from 
luble  albuminoids  is  rendered  soluble.  the  soil,  the  authors  tried  direct  experiments  to 
lea  W.  Dabney,  Jr.,  and  B.  von  Herff,  determine  the  question.  Samples  of  soil  were 
N'orth  Carolina  Experiment  Station,  re-  taken  from  within  a  fSdry  ring,  from  immediate- 
on  the  comparative  value  of  the  *^  Ruffle  ly  upon  it,  and  i¥om  outside  of  it.  Of  these 
'•  and  of  the  "  copper  oxide  "  or  "  abso-  specimens  the  soil  from  within  the  ring  yielded 
[lethod  for  the  determination  of  nitro-  upon  analysis  the  lowest  percentage  of  nitrogen, 
ascertained  in  their  experiments.  They  that  from  the  ring  itself  a  higher  percentage, 
orked  the  Ruffle  method  very  nearly  as  and  that  from  outside  of  the  ring  a  higher  per- 
ed  bj  its  author,  always  using  Bohe-  centage  still.  The  soil  had  therefore  lost  nitro- 
lass  tubing,  but  have  not  tried  it  with-  gen  by  the  growth  of  the  fungi,  and  the  obvious 
a  or  without  hypophosphite,  as  had  been  conclusion  was  that  the  timgi  possess  a  greater 
ed ;  thifl  method  has  the  advantage  of  power  than  the  grasses  of  abstracting  nitrogen 
tmpler,  cheaper,  and  somewhat  quicker  from  the  soiL    The  analyses  of  the  various 
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species  of  faiiy-ring  fungi  do  not  greatly  differ,  the  soil.    As  ammonia  is  so  readily  nitrifiable, 

Two  species  oocorring  at  Rothamsted  contain  we  may  safely  assert  that  every  nitrogenous 

nitrogenous  compounds  to  the  amount  of  one  substance  which  yields  ammonia  when  acted 

third  of  their  dry  substance,  and  give  an  ash  upon  by  the  organisms  present  in  the  soil  is 

rich  in  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.    Their  oc-  also  nitrifiable.    Besides  ammonia,  two  amides 

currence  in  pastures  and  continuance  in  growth  and  two  forms  of  albuminoids  have  been  foood 

are  dependent  on  conditions  of  manuring  and  nitrifiable,  but  in  those  cases  the  formation  of 

of  soil  and  season.    They  are  rarely  developed  ammonia  preceded  the  formation  of  nitric  acid. 

on  rich  soils,  or  on  those  which  are  highly  In  a  solution  containing  a  nitrifiable  substance, 

manured,  or  in  seasons  favorable  to  the  generid  supplied  with  the  nitrifiying  organism  and  the 

herbage  of  the  turf ;  but  they  prevail  wherever  food-constituents  necessary  for  its  growth  and 

the  growth  of  the  grass  is  inferior.    Previous  activity,  the  rapidity  of  nitrification  will  depend 

to  this  discovery  at  Rothamsted,  it  was  not  on  a  variety  of  circumstances,  among  which 

known  that  any  plant  could  feed  directly  on  the  are  the  weakness  of  the  solution ;  temperature; 

organic  nitrogen  of  the  soil  itself.  deficiency  of  light;   the  presence  of  oxygen; 

According  to  P.  de  Gasparin,  all  granitic,  the  auantity  of  the  nitrifying  organism ;  and 

metamorphic,  volcanic,schistous,  and  calcareous  the  degree  of  alkalinity  of  the  solution, 
rocks  contain  phosphoric  acid.    It  may  be  said        A.  Guyard  recommends  the  following  tests 

that  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  for  the  determination  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil : 

combined  with  organic  matters,  and  it  is  main-  For  ammoniacal  nitrogen, calcium  carbonate,  10 

ly  this  5  per  cent,  which  furnishes  phosphoric  grammes  to  100  grammes  of  soil ;  for  organic 

acid  to  plants.    This  small  accumulation  may  nitrogen  readily  transformable  into  ammonia, 

be  increased  by  adding  manure.    To  determine  magnesia  subcarbonate,  five  grammes ;  for  ni- 

phosphoric  acid,  the  author  recommends  that  trogen  tolerably  easily  converted  into  ammonia, 

the  sample  of  earth  should  be  treated  by  aqua  calcined  magnesia,  two  grammes;  for  nitrogen 

regia  having  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  transformame  into  ammonia,  calcined  lime,  one 

In  the  filtered  liquid  ammonia  is  added  slowly,  gramme ;  for  second  portion  of  nitrogen  trana- 

and  not  in  su£Scient  quantity  to  make  the  formable  into  ammonia,  caustic  pota^  or  soda, 

liquid  alkaline.    Afterward  an  excess  of  am-  0*5  to  one  gramme ;  finally,  organic  nitrogen  hy 

monia  is  added,  and  all  the  phosphoric  acid  is  combustion  with  soda-lime, 
left  in  the  precipitate.  This  is  calcined,  ground        TcgetaUs    Chcalstry* — Hansen,    assistant  to 

to  a  fine  powder,  and  treated  with  nitric  acid  Prof.  Sachs,  has  published  accounts  of  his  more 

of  -X  strength.     The  filtered  solution  is  pre-  recent  researches  on  the  composition  of  chlo- 

cipitated  by  ammonium  molybdate,  etc.  rophyl.     The  coloring  -  matter  was  extracted 

Mr.  R.  Warington^s  experiments  at  Roth-  with  alcohol  from   tiie  decoction  of  young 

amsted  have  confirmed  the  soundness  of  the  wheat,  and  the  extract  saponified.    The  soap 

theory  of  Messrs.  Schloesing  and  MtLntz,  that  is  then  precipitated  by  adding  an  excess  of 

nitrification  in  sewage  and  in  soils  is  the  result  chloride  of  sodium,  and  the  yellow  consdta- 

of  the  action  of  an  organized  ferment.    The  ent  of  the  color  is  separated  with  petroleum 

evidence  for  this  theory  is  now  very  complete,  ether.    The  soap  is  then  cleansed  with  ether 

The  process  of  nitrification  is  strictly  limited  and  treated  with  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alco- 

to  the  range  of  temperature  within  which  the  hoi,  which  removes  the  green  constituent;  when 

vital  activity  of  the  living  ferment  is  confined,  purified  and  separated  from  the  solution,  this 

going  on  with  slowness  at  0^  C,  reaching  its  crystallizes  out  in  beautiful  spherical  crystalsi 

maximum  at  87^,  and  ceasing  at  65°.    It  is  Chlorophyl  green  is  opaque  in  the  solid  state, 

also  dependent  on  the  presence  of  plant-food  and  appears  of  a  black-green  color,  possessing 

suitable  for  the  formation  of  organisms  of  a  no  fluorescence,  although  it  has  that  property 

low  character;  it  is  prevented  by  antiseptics  (red)  in  solution.    It  is  shown  that  some  of 

and  by  heating  to  the  boiling-point ;   and  it  the  changes  it  appears  to  undergo  with  acids 

can  be  started  in  boiled  sewage  or  other  ster-  as  described  by  authors  are  not  due  to  their 

ilized  liquid  by  the  addition  of  a  little  surface  action  on  pure  chlorophyl  green,  but  on  other 

soil  or  a  few  drops   of  a  solution   already  unknown  bodies.    It  is  free  from  sulpbar  and 

nitrified.    Evidences  of  the  presence  of  the  from  iron.   The  elementary  analyses  agree  very 

nitrifying  organism  have  been  found  in  the  soil  closely,  and,  calculated  for  the  ash-free  sob- 

from  the  surface  down  to  a  depth  of  eighteen  stance,  are  as  follow : 
inches,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  limit  in 
an  ordinary  clay  soil.  In  a  sandy  soil  and  a 
clay  that  is  penetrated  by  worms,  it  may  go 
lower.  It  is  most  abundant  in  clay  at  about 
six  inches  below  the  surface.  The  analyses  of 
soils  and  drainage  waters  have  taught  that  the 
nitrogenous  humic  matter  resulting  from  the 
decay  of  plants  is  nitrifiable;   also  that  the 

various  nitrogenous  manures  applied  to  land,  as  The  amount  of  carbon  is  1  per  cent  too  lof 

farm-yard  manure,  bones,  fish,  blood,  rape-cake,  in  both  cases, 
and  ammonium  salts,  undergo  nitrification  in        Chlorophyl  yellow  occurs  in  about  the  pro 
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f  one  part  to  100  parts  of  ohloropbyl  too  low  for  tbe  germination  of  the  seeds  in 

Its   Bolations  show  no  fluorescence,  question.    Many  of  oar  commonest  weeds  are 

ending  statements  to  the  contrary,  tropical  plants;  and  tbe  seeds  selected  for  these 

es  tbe  reactions  of  Krukenberg's  lipo-  experiments,  excepting  those  of  the  burdock 

in  tbe  solid  state,  namely :  a  blue  col-  and  knot- weed,  came  from  plants  that  flourish 

ith  sulphuric  acid,  tbe  same  with  ni-  during  the  hot  weather  of  the  later  summer 

and  a  green- blue  with  a  solution  of  months. 

potassium  iodide.  It  shows  three  The  results  of  some  recent  investigations 
the  bine  half  of  tbe  spectrum,  but  no  on  the  formation  of  starch  in  the  leaves  of 
a  in  the  red,  and  agrees  in  spectrum  dicotyledonous  plants  have  recently  been  pub- 
yellow  coloring-matter  of  blauched  lished  by  Prof.  Sachs.  For  determining  the 
liolin),  Ohloropbyl  green  possesses  presence  of  starch  he  used  the  iodine  test 
Is  in  the  red  half  of  the  spectrum,  upon  the  leaf  after  it  had  been  plunged  in 
with  the  four  bands  of  the  ordinary  boiling  water  and  immersed  in  alcohol  for 
^I  solution.  The  quantity  of  chloro-  tbe  extraction  of  soluble  substances  and  color, 
ained  in  plants  appears  to  have  been  Sachs  bad  already  shown  that,  if  a  plant  was 
nated :  for  Hansen  has  obtained  from  placed  in  tbe  dark,  the  starch  disappeared 
nes  of  dried  wheat-leaves  from  three  from  the  leaves ;  it  was  known  that,  if  a 
ammes  of  solid  coloring- matter.  piece  of  tin-foil  is  placed  upon  a  lea^  the 
stenoe  of  phenol  in  a  free  state  in  the  covered  part  forms  no  starch,  although  the 
cnlar  leaves,  and  parts  of  the  stem  of  parts  exposed  to  the  light  may  be  filled  with 
'h  pine  (Pinu$  iyhestrit)  has  been  it ;  and  Kraus  had  shown  that  starch  can  be 
r  Dr.  A.  B.  Griffiths.  The  quantity  formed  very  rapidly  in  direct  sunlight  Sachses 
)m  varies  with  the  age  of  the  part ;  later  experiments  demonstrate  on  a  number  of 
portions  yielded  as  much  as  0*1021  plants  that  the  starch  formed  on  the  leaves 
while  tbe  young  portions  gave  only  during  the  day  may  disappear  completely 
r  cent  The  leaves  yielded  accord-  during  the  night,  and  that  the  leaves  shown  to 
eir  age,  0*0936  and  0*0815  per  cent;  be  full  of  starch  in  tbe  evening  may  be  quite 
cones  gave  from  0*0774  to  0*0293,  empty  of  it  on  the  next  morning.    The  change 

to  their  maturity.    This  discovery  is  depends  upon  the  temperature  and  health  of 

by  the  author  as  tending  to  show  that  the   plant,    but  occurs  normally  during  the 

>1  of  the  coal-formations  is  derived  summer  in  plants  growing  in  the  open.    The 

ferous  vegetation,  and  as  supporting  rapidity  and  completion  of  the  process  depend 

emical  point  of  view  the  opinions  of  upon  the  weather.    It  was  already  known  that 

that  tbe  coniferffi  existed  in  that  age.  the  starch  disappears  from  the  leaves  in  the 

suggests  a  possible  origin  for  petro-  form  of  glucose,  which  travels  by  way  of  the 

e  s:ime  investigator  has  also  found  that  vascular  bundles  into  the  stems.    The  results 

I  manure  is  highly  capable  of  propa-  of  the  observations  made  on  this  point  led  to 

)  microscopic  fangi,  and  that  the  para-  the  conclusion  that  the  processes  of  metamor- 

le  potato-<lisease  {Peronospora  ir^fes-  phosis  into  glucose  and  translocation  of  the 

articular,  throws  out  its  nympbes  very  products  of  assimilation  are  also  going  on  dur- 

1  it.     He  suggests  on  the  basis  of  this  ing  daylight,  although  they  are  less  evident 

>n  that  manure  may  act  as  a  medium  then,  because  more  starch  is  being  formed  and 

velopment  and  dissemination  of  para-  accumulated  than  is  abstracted  at  the  time, 

ses.    The  bacteria  which  are  devel-  The  starch  was  shown  to  travel  in  the  form 

;  are,  however,  completely  destroyed  of  glucose  in  all  of  the  cases ;  but  it  was  not 

ig  the  manure  with  solutions  of  fer-  proved  whether  tbe  metamorphosis  was  effected 

late,  cupric  sulphate,  or  sodium  chlo-  by  forces  in  the  chlorophyl-grains  themselves, 

or  by  means  of  diastatic  ferments  in  tbe  cells 

'.  H.  Storer  has  made  experiments  on  of  the  leaf.    Sachs  also  directed  bis  attention  to 

tions  favorable  to  the  germination  of  the  solution  of  tbe  question  of  how  much  starch 

of  weeds.    Selecting  tbe  seeds  of  is  produced  in  a  definite  extent  of  leaf-surface 

m  acre  (water  smart- weed).  Poly  go-  by  assimilation  during  any  particular  period  of 

sicaria  (spotted  knot-weed).  Lappa  exposure  to  bright  sunlight;  the  experiments 

r  (burdock),  Ambroiia  artemiBafolia  being  made  to  show  both  the  quantities  of 

1),  Bidens  ehryganthemoides  (burdock),  starch  which  disappear  during  the  night  and 

''ia  glauea  (bottle-grass),  he  planted  tbe  quantities  formed  during  tbe  day.    On  the 

lis  greenhouse,  where  the  temperature  whole,  Sachs  concluded  that  from  twenty  to 

itted  to  range  from  48°  or  50°  Fahr.  twenty-five  grains  of  starch  may  be  produced 

to  68°  or  70°  Fahr.  by  day.    Except  per  one  square  metre  of  leaf-surface  per  day ; 

ot-weed,  only  a  very  few  of  tbe  seeds  and  some  plants  produced  much  more  than 

while  by  far  tbe  larger  part  of  them  this.    The  experiments  prove  why  plants  are 

and  were  spoiled.    The  experiments  so  vigorous  during  warm  nights  following  upon 

irded  as  failures,  and  tbe  lack  of  sue-  hot  bright  days ;  it  is  because  the  products  of 

attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  tem-  assimilation,  formed  in  large  quantities  during 

,  though  favorable  to  agriculture,  were  the  day,  are  able  to  pass  more  readily  into  the 
)L.  XXIV. — 9    A 
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growing  organs.  Leaves  used  for  fodder,  etc., 
mnst  differ  in  natritive  valne  to  a  very  great 
extent  if  their  starchy  contents  vary  so  largely 
during  the  day  and  night ;  and  it  tbns  becomes 
of  primary  importance  whether  snoh  leaves 
are  gathered  in  the  morning  or  evening,  in 
cold  or  in  warm  weather,  etc.  The  discoveries 
will  also  materiaUy  affect  the  physiological 
value  of  the  analyses  of  leaves. 

Dr.  T.  L.  Pbipson  has  investigated  the 
chemical  phenomena  of  the  respiration  of 
plants,  with  experiments  upon  some  of  the 
unicellular  algse,  Achillea^  Solanuni'y  Veronica. 
VinecUi  Oalium,  and  some  ferns.  He  baa 
many  years  before  become  satisfied  that  plants 
could  not  dissolve  carbonic  acid  alone,  tnat  is, 
without  the  aid  of  some  other  chemical  agent. 
When  the  fresh  spring-water  in  which  unicel- 
lular algsB  were  cultivated  had  given  up  all  of 
its  carbonic  acid,  and  more  of  that  substance 
was  added,  the  faculty  of  evolving  oxygen  was 
only  slightly  restored,  and  it  became  less  and 
less  manifest  with  successive  additions  of  the 
acid ;  while  the  addition  of  carbonic  acid  to 
water  that  had  been  thoroughly  boiled  for  &Ye 
minutes  and  then  rapidly  cooled,  produced 
little  or  no  effect,  "it  was,  therefore,  evi- 
dent,*' says  Dr.  Phipson,  *^that  something  else 
is  required  by  the  plant,  and  that  this  ^  some- 
thing else '  is  destroyed  by  boiling  the  spring- 
water  for  five  minutes.  It  is  binoxide  of  hy- 
drogen that  is  required.  It  exists,  and  its  pres- 
ence can  be  demonstrated,  in  all  spring-water, 
and  it  is  as  essential  to  the  life  of  the  plant  as 
is  carbonic  acid." 

An  AsBodatloi  of  Offldal  CheMlslB. — An  Associa- 
tion of  Official  Chemists  of  the  United  States 
was  organized  during  the  last  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  at  Philadelphia.  Chem- 
ists of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  State 
agricultural  societies,  and  boards  of  official 
control,  are  eligible  to  membership  in  the 
Association,  and  each  of  the  organizations  thus 
represented  is  entitled  to  one  vote  on  all  mat- 
ters on  which  the  society  may  ballot,  while 
other  chemists  are  invited  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings and  take  part  in  the  discussions,  without 
having  the  right  to  vote.  Prof.  8.  W.  John- 
son, of  Connecticut,  was  elected  president. 

CHILI,  an  independent  republic  of  South 
America. 

Area  and  Popnlatien.— The  area  of  Chili,  217,- 
624  square  miles  previous  to  October,  1881,  has 
since  that  time  been  increased  to  840,179 
square  miles  by  successive  territorial  accre- 
tions, namely :  part  of  Patagonia  (about  83,- 
291  square  miles),  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  with 
the  Argentine  Republic,  bearing  the  above 
date ;  the  territory  of  Antofagasta  ♦  (19,888 
square  miles),  conquered  from  Bolivia;  and 
the  province  of  Tarapacd  (19,876  square  miles) 
ceded  by  Peru  under  the  treaty  of  Ancon. 
The  territorial  division  is  into  eighteen  prov- 
inces and  four  territories,  which,  with  their 

*  To  thlB  tenitonr  ChlN  cUdmed  a  right  under  treaties  of 
1866  and  1874. 


respective  areas  and  populations  (on  Jan.  1, 
1882),  are  as  follow : 


PROVINCES. 

▲nM  in  wqaan 
klUmtrtrMU 

Ptopditfm 

Aconcagua 

ie,i26 

21,000 
100,728 

10,769 

<»,000 
9,829 
9,266 

88,428 
7.546 
9,086 

80,260 
7,691 
9,210 
6,687 

18,687 
9,627 

19,686 
4,287 
6,600 

6(>,216 
196,000 

61,480 

186,811 

Aranco 

6a,06i 

Atacama 

Bk>bio> 

76.848 
81,128 

Chilo6 

78,041 

Oolchagnn 

166,870 

ConceDcion. 

170385 

Coflnimbo. 

168,044 

Caflo6 

106,406 

Linares. 

181,181 

Jjftnmilhae. ...........  T . 

67,088 

Maule. 

•Nuble 

128^ 
140,608 

O'Hlinrins* 

84,011 

!r  ■***»B ■"" 

Hantlaflro 

811,700 

Talca 

116,(108 

ValdivU 

YalparalBo 

86,078 
188,077 

Angol  (territory) 

Antofiigasta  (territory). . . 
Magallanes  (territory). . . 
Tarapaci  (territory) 

28.79B 

14,000 

1,»1 

80,000 

Totals 

661,841 1 

2,871,850 

Canqntoes 7.0M 

Lebd 7,000 

Ban  Fernando 7,000 

Ancud 6,000 

Valdlvia 6*000 

Angol fitOO^ 

Rancagua. ifi^ 

Pncrto  Montt iOOO 

PonU  Arenas 1,000 


In  this  table  is  not  included  the  recentlj 
acquired  Patagonian  region. 

The  populaticm  of  the  republic  was  estimated 
at  2,877,960  on  Jan.  1,  1888.  Of  2,287,949 
inhabitants  of  the  several  provinces  and  te^ 
ritories  (not  including  Antofagasta  or  Tart* 
pac&),  on  Jan.  1,  1882, 1,126,057  were  females. 
The  number  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths, 
registered  in  1878,  were  18,110,  78,812,  and 
60,507,  respectively.  The  births  and  deaths 
in  1880  were  85,782  and  70,086.  The  popula- 
tions of  the  several  capitals  were  estimated  as 
follows  in  1888 : 

Bantiaf^ro 800.000 

Valparaiso. 96,000 

Concepcion 16^000 

ChUlan 16,000 

Ser^a 14.000 

Coplap6 18.000 

San  Felipe 11,600 

Curic6 11,000 

Linares 8,000 

Angeles 7,000 

In  virtue  of  an  act  of  Congress  of  Oct.  81, 
1884,  the  territories  of  Tacnaand  Arica  (ceded 
to  Chili  for  ten  years,  nnder  the  treaty  of  An- 
con I)  will  be  considered  as  a  Chilian  prov- 
ince, and  will  bear  the  name  of  Tacna.  The 
boundaries  of  the  province  are :  On  the  north, 
the  river  Sama,  from  its  source  in  the  monnt- 
ain-range  on  the  Bolivian  frontier,  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean ;  on  tlie  south,  the  Camaronea  ra^ 
vine ;  on  the  east,  the  Republic  of  Bolivia;  aad 
on  the  west,  the  Pacific.  The  new  province  will 
be  governed  according  to  Chilian  law,  nnd  its 
inhabitants  will  enjoy  the  same  constitutional 
rights  as  the  people  of  Chili.  It  is  divided  into 
the  departments  of  Tacna  and  Arica.  1  he  first 
of  these  has  on  the  north,  east,  nnd  west  the 
same  boundaries  as  the  province,  and  on  the 
south  the  Camufiani  ravine.    The  department 

*  Formed  from  the  prorinoe  of  Santiago,  by  law  of 
ber  10,  1888. 
t  =  8,%8,888  square  miles. 
X  Bee  Yolome  for  188a,  ^  181. 
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sompriging  the  port  of  the  same  name,  power.  ^^  The  President  of  the  Republic  has  a 
i  on  the  north  by  the  department  of  salary  of  $18,000.  The  Oonncil  of  State,  pre- 
id  on  the  east,  west,  and  south  its  sided  over  by  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
s  are  those  of  the  province.  Tacna  is  composed  of  three  members  elected  by  the 
}ital  of  the  department  of  its  own  Senate,  and  three  elected  by  the  Chamber  of 
of  the  province ;  and  Arica  is  the  Deputies,  and  a  member  of  the  courts  of  jus- 
its  own  department  The  salary  of  tice,  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  a  director  of 
lente  of  Tacna  is  $8,000  ;  that  of  the  finance,  and  an  ex-minister  or  ex-intendant, 
of  Arica,  $4,000.  The  President  of  appointed  by  the  Executive.  The  legislative 
blic  is  empowered  to  appoint,  every  power  resides  in  a  Senate  of  thirty -seven  mem- 
s,  for  each  of  tbe  two  departments,  bers  elected  for  six  years,  and  a  Chamber  of 
\idesy  who,  conjointly  with  the  Inten-  Deputies,  elected  for  three  years,  consisting  of 
1  Governor,  will  discharge  the  func-  one  representative  for  every  20,000  inhabit- 
local  governing  body.  ants.  Deputies  must  have  an  income  of  at 
wt,  GiTcruMit  Offleen,  etc — Chili  de-  least  $500 ;  Senators,  $2,000.  The  judicial 
independence  on  Sept.  18, 1810,  and  power  is  vested  in  a  High  Court  of  Justice  in 
iie  Spanish  yoke  after  gaining  the  de-  the  capital,  four  Courts  of  Appeal  for  the  prov- 
ory  over  the  Peninsular  forces  com-  inces,  courts  of  first  instance  in  the  depart- 
f  Ordonez,  at  Maipd,  April  5,  1818.  mental  capitals,  and  subordinate  district  courts, 
.itntion  framed  in  1833,  and  amended  The  President  of  the  Republic  is  Don  Do- 
itablishes  three  powers  in  the  state  mingo  Santa  Maria  (Sept.  18,  1881). 
sntive,  the  legislative,  and  the  judi-  The  Cabinet  was  composed  of  the  follow- 
executive  power  is  vested  in  a  Presi-  ing  ministers :  Interior,  Pon  J.  M.  Balmaceda 
Ad  for  a  term  of  five  years,  and  re-  (April  12,  1882) ;  Foreign  Affairs  and  Coloni- 
Four  of  the  six  Presidents,  from  the  zation,  Don  A.  Vergara  Albano  (Jan.  18, 1884) ; 
jf  1830  to  the  accession  of  Don  Do-  Justice,  Public  Worship,  and  Public  Instruc- 
ita  Maria  in  1881,  served  two  terms  tion,  Don  J.  I.  Vergara  (1883) ;  Finance,  Don 
sly:  Gen.  Joaquin Prieto,  1831-1841;  R.  Barros  Luca  (Jan.  18,  1884);  War  and  the 
nes,  1841-1851 ;  Montt,  1851-1861 ;  Navy,  Don  C.  Antdnez  (May  6,  1884). 
,1861-1871.  Suffrage,  extended  only  Chveh  Mgaltarles,  ReUgton,  etc— There  are, 
I  that  can  read  and  write,  twenty-  besides  the  Archbishop  of  Santiago,  the  Bish- 
of  age  if  married,  twenty-five  if  an-  ops  of  La  Serena,  Concepcion,  and  Aiicud.  The 
ind  registered  and  qualified  as  high-  religion  of  the  state  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  but 
I,  is  virtually  limited  to  the  wealthy,  all  sects  are  tolerated.  The  clergy  and  the 
9  constantly  small  number  of  ballots  theological  seminaries  are  subsidized  by  the 
r  Presidents  in  proportion  to  that  of  state. 

itanta — little  more  than  one  to  every  DIplMMtic  nd  CMmkir  Ofrpi,  etc— The  Chilian 

'hili  is  thus,  in  fact,  an  oligarchy.  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 

name  a  republic.    No  government  tiary  to  the  Uuited  States  is  Don  Joaquin  Godoy 

f  under  the  name  of  a  republic,  ever  (accredited  June,  1883). 

more  power  than  the  Chilian  Govern-  The  Chilian   Consul  at  New  York  is  Don 

tie  President  can,  if  energetic  and  so  B.  R.  de  Espriella ;  and  the  Consul-General  at 

wield  absolute  authority,  and  ignore  San  Francisco,  Don  J.  de  la  Cruz  Corda. 

inion.    And  yet,  this  feature  in  the  The  United  States  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 

ntal  policy  of  Chili  serves  to  main-  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Chili  is  Dr.  C.  Lo- 

ree  of  peace  unparalleled,  not  merely  gan  (accredited  in  1882).     The  United  States 

es  inhabited  |by  kindred  races,  but  in  Consuls  to  Chili  are :  Mr.  D.  M.  Dunn,  at  Val- 

ay  commonwealth  in  the   civilized  paraiso ;  Mr.  J.  Grierson,  at  Coquimbo ;  aai 

id  has  at  the  same  time  had  the  ef-  Mr.  J.  F.  Van  Ingen,  at  Talcaguana. 

omptly  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Anny. — In  1883  the  regular  army  comprised 

le  development  of  the  country,  and  9  generals,  18  colonels,  79  lieutenant-colonels, 

uddizement  of  the  state.    Thus  the  131  majors,  238  captains,  and  548  lieutenants: 

of  a  constitution  placing   immense  total,  1,023  officers.    There  were  3  regiments 

the  hands  of  the  supreme  magistrate  of  horse,  1,500  strong;  10  battalions  of  foot, 

d  a  veritable  blessing  to  the  country.  9,040;  2  regiments  of  artillery,  2,196;  and  a 

lew  of  the  fact  that  the  warm  patri-  corps  of  substitutes,  167:  total,  12,903  men. 

g  so  firmly  rooted  in  the  Chilian  pub-  In  September,  1884,  the  Government  pre- 

very  origin  in  the  esprit  de  eorpe  of  sented  a  bill  in  Congress  to  fix  the  strength  of 

ud  class,  one  may  conjecture  that,  al-  the  land  and  sea  forces :  the  strength  of  the 

le  President  might  dictate  who  shall  former,  including  the  three  arms — artillery, 

oesaor,  enlightenment  and  patriotism  cavalry,  and  infantry — was  not  to  exceed  8,000. 

^ard,  at  least  against  the  possibility  The  mobilized  National  Guard  was  to  be  placed 

iiitary  adventurer  or  vile  speculator  in  reserve  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.    The 

onal  revenues  pushing  his  way  up-  actual  strength  of  the  latter,  in  1884,  was  51,- 

ler  on  the  social  or  political  ladder  of  826,  comprising  2,076  horse,  43,151  foot,  and 

7,  much  less  obtaining  the  supreme  6,699  artillerymen.    Of  the  total  guard,  17,408 
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were  allotted  for  mobilization,  in  caee  of  need, 
for  that  year. 

Navy. — In  1884  the  fleet  was  composed  of  the 
following  craft : 


VliSSELS. 


Ironclad  Blanco  Encalada , 

Ironclad  Almirante  Cochrane. . . 

Mohitor  Huiscar 

Corvette  O'Hlggins 

Corvette  Cbacabuco 

Qunboat  Magallaoes 

Ounbuat  Pilcomayo 

Cruiser  Amazonas , 

Oulser  Angamos 

Steamer  Abtao , 

Steamer  Tolten 

Transport  Chile 

Pontoon  I'halaba 

Pontoon  Valdlvia , 

Pontoon  Miroflores 


ToUL. 


Tout. 

HOIM- 

powar. 

2,088 

500 

2,088 

500 

1,(80 

800 

1,101 

800 

1,101 

800 

775 

260 

600 

250 

1,878 

450 

465 

400 

1,057 

800 

240 

90 

1,176 

400 

800 

•  •  •  • 

700 

•  •  •  • 

1,000 

•  •  •  • 

15,881 

•  •  •  • 

Cmra  o£ 

806 
806 
174 
188 
IBS 
189 
188 
178 
116 
160 
79 

•  •  •  • 

48 
48 

7 

2,065 


There  were,  besides,  five  small  steamers  and 
eleven  torpedo-boats,  and  an  additional  gun- 
boat in  course  of  building.  In  January,  1884, 
it  was  reported  that  Chili  had  given  orders  for 
the  construction  of  still  another  ironclad,  to 
cost  $2,000,000.  "  Precisely  what  the  purpose 
of  the  Chilians,  in  making  such  important  addi- 
tions to  their  already  respectable  navy,  may  be, 
is  not  very  apparent.  Their  immediate  enemies, 
Peru  and  Bolivia,  are  reduced  to  such  abject 
extremities  that  they  can  scarcely  be  counted 
upon  in  any  conflict  that  may  arise  in  the  near 
future.  With  no  other  powers  have  they  any 
questions  likely  to  provoke  war,  unless  it  be 
the  United  States,  on  account  of  the  so-called 
unwarrantable  interference  of  the  latter  re- 
cently in  South  American  affairs.  Such  an  idea 
is,  however,  too  huge  a  burlesque  even  for  Chi- 
lian national  pride  to  consider.^' — The  Govern- 
ment bill,  referred  to  in  the  paragraph  on  the 
army,  proposed  the  limitation  of  the  fleet  to 
two  ironclads,  one  monitor,  three  corvettes, 
three  'gunboats,  three  transports,  Ave  hulks, 
two  dispatch-boats,  and  a  corps  of  marines  800 
strong. 

Edncatioii. — The  University  of  Santiago,  with 
faculties  of  law,  medicine,  mathematics,  and  the 
fine  arts,  was  attended,  in  1882,  by  920  stu- 
dents ;  and  the  secondary  school  in  connection 
with  it  by  1,059.  The  aggregate  attendance 
at  the  17  lyoeums  in  the  provincial  capitals 
was  4,460.  Besides  the  foregoing,  there  are 
normal,  agricultural,  and  other  special  schools. 
The  number  of  public  primary  schools  in  the 
year  mentioned  was  703,  with  64,470  pupils 
enrolled,  and  an  average  attendange  of  38,886 ; 
and  that  of  the  private  schools  406,  with  an 
attendance  of  15,106.  The  census  of  1876 
showed  that  more  than  half  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  republic,  adults  and  children,  could  nei- 
ther read  nor  write. 

FlitMe. — No  more  recent  returns  have  been 
published  by  this  department  than  those  given 
in  the  "Annual  CyclopsBdia"  for  1888.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  the  Na- 
tional Exhibition  at  Santiago,  on  Oct.  26, 1884, 


the  chairman  of  the  Exhibition  Com 

Don  Vicente  D&vila  Larrain,  said  that 

nine  months  ended  September  dOth  ( 

year,  the  revenue  was  larger  by  $1,^ 

than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1888, 

$3,810,128  than  in  1882.    The  total  yield 

customs  department  in  the  first  nine  i 

of  1884, 1888,  and  1882,  was  $18,420,611 

027,109,  and  $15,120,487,  respectively. 

message  to  Congress,  President  Santa 

confirmed  the  announcement  of  a  sur 

$18,000,000  in  the  national  treasury,  ai 

that  a  saving  of  $4,000,000  would  be  e 

in  the  current  year  (1884).    These  assui 

however,  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  i 

from  the  public  mind  apprehensions  of 

pending  crisis.    In  November  it  was  re 

through  the  Chilian  press  that  a  loan  < 

000,000  was  being  negotiated  by  the  G 

ment,  the  security  offered  being  the  pr 

of  the  sale  of  400,000  tons  of  guano  tor 

the  Executive  was  then  in  treaty.    I 

terms  of  the  contract,  it  was  added  that 

ments  were  to  begin  within  three  montl 

not  be  less  than  15,000  tons  monthly; 

tons  from  the  Lobos  Islands  and  8,00( 

Huanillos  and  Pabellon  de  Pica.   Many  U 

that  by  this  means  the  crisis  would  be  av 

while  others  regarded  the  contract  as  an 

asserting  that,   as  only  half  the  proce 

the  loan  could  be  paid  to  Chili,  it  would 

the  very  financial  troubles  it  was  inten< 

prevent.    Again,  the  Congress,  in  Nov( 

authorized  the  Executive  to  negotiate  a  1 

£6,000,000  in  Europe,  for  the  purpose  o 

solidating  a  portion  of  the  foreign  debt 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1888,  incluj 

the  surplus  of  1882,  was  $51,820,000,  ai 

expenditures  $44,487,110,  whence  wou 

suit  a  surnlus  of  $6,882,890.    A  native 

nalist  made  some  important  revelationi 

ceruing  the  financial  state  of  Chili  in  o 

tion  with  the  industries  of  the  countr; 

particularly  that  of  mining.     "  The  abolii 

oppressive  export  duties  on  metals  (he  obf 

has  come  to  be  a  measure  of  urgent  nee 

owing  to  the  depressed  condition  of  ou 

per  -  mining  interests.    The  production 

Chilian  mines,  which  formerly  represents 

thirds  of  all  the  copper  in  the  world,  i 

rapidly  declining,  while  that  of  other 

tries,  particularly  Spain  and  the  United  i 

is  growing  apace.    Not  only  do  we  sel 

owing  to  competition,  but  our  copper  bi 

very  much  lower  price  than  in  the  pros] 

days  of  that  industry.    Had  the  fortune  o 

not  given  us  the  niter  regions,  and  if  nil 

not  figure  as  an  element  of  our  commerc< 

lian  exports  would  now  be  inferior  in  vi 

those  of  the  years  preceding  the  crisis  o 

and  1878.    In  1876  they  were  of  the  vi 

$37,848,506,  gold ;  and  in  1882,  exclus 

niter   and   iodine,  $36,845,683,  paper  i 

But  for  the  niter  our  situation  would 

reverse  of  brilliant ;  and  this  is  chiefly 

the  decline  in  the  production  and  depre 
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lae  of  onr  copper,  as  the  resnlt  of  com- 
The  abolition  of  export  datiea  on 
onld  afford  a  degree  of  relief  to  oar 
idastry  and  enable  it  to  grapple  with 
petition  of  other  countries.  To  the 
•n  of  the  large  and  rich  mineral  beds, 
fall  in  the  price  of  copper  brought 
competition,  has  been  superadded  an 
n  the  cost  of  exploitation,  to  the  very 
riment  of  oar  mining  industry.  The 
labor,  bj  territorial  extension  both 
d  south,  rather  than  as  a  result  of 
by  the  iocreased  activity  which  the 
prosperity  has  infused  into  all  branch- 
ustry,  is  considerably  enhanced ;  the 
»al  has  risen  to  such  an  extent  that 
quoted  at  figures  almost  doable  those 
rears  ago;  and  these  circumstances 
e  expense  of  production,  while  prices 
ime  time  are  declining.  By  doing 
h  the  export  duties  and  modifying  the 
import  duties  on  certain  commodi- 
red  for  mining,  that  industry,  of  such 
it  importance  to  Chili,  may  in  a  meas- 
ised  from  its  present  prostration,  and 
t.  decrease  of  revenue  occasioned  at 
hese  measure?,  will  soon  be  compen- 
the  increased  consumption  of  other 
>f  import  which  will  necessarily  fol- 
u  the  revival  of  our  mining  inter- 

I  DelL— The  national  debt  of  Chill,  on 
)83,  was  officially  stated  at  $91,416,- 
15  per  capita  of  the  population,  as  fol- 

t  (parable  In  gold) $84.870,000« 

./!7: H842,4ft0 

y 88,000,000 

igdebt U,208,»85 

itlooaldebt $9M1^88& 

lal  charge  of  the  debt  in  1882  was 
5,  or  $3.12  per  capita  of  the  popula- 
e  exports  m  1882  were  $80.34  per  cap- 
imports,  $22.44 ;  the  exports  and  im- 
1.79.  About  $10,000,000  of  the  for- 
;  is  funded  at  6  and  7  per  cent,  inter- 
it  $20,000,000,  at  5  per  cent. ;  and  the 
ftnd  4  per  cent    A  small  portion  of 

debt  is  at  9  per  cent,  but  the  mi^or 
per  cent. 

tu — The  foreign  commerce  of  the  re- 
9  materiallj  increased  within  the  past 
1,  but  the  growth  is  due  rather  to  the 
n  of  new  export  staples,  as  before  re- 
than  to  progressive  development  ot 

natnraL resources.    Peruvian  guano- 

the  nitrate  deposits  of  Peru  and  Bo- 
e  furnished  her  with  new  sources  ot 

The  quantity  of  nitrate  exported  from 
Lntofagasta,  Tocopilla,  Iquiqne,  and 
n  1882  was  25'86  per  cent,  of  what  it 
881.    The  quantities  and  values  are 

in  the  following  table : 

tdj  ezprecMd,  the  Exeeatlve  wm  authorized,  In 
1%4.  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  £6,000,000  for  the 
noTtbUdebt. 


S00R0E8. 


TalUt 

Antolluraata 
Tucopilla . . . 
Iqoique  — 
piaagua .... 


Totals 


KllognunnMk. 

61,804.122 

da,479,189 

lO,lb6,T6l 

271,n4,oy8 

n2,759,&^ 


4in),846,545 


ValoM. 


$2,S0S,247 

a,d80,626 

701,&00 

10,186,943 
«,771,94!i 


$28,699,264 


On  comparing  the  foregoing  sum — $28,699,- 
264— with  that  of  the  table  of  general  exports 
as  given  below,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  nitrate 
represents  more  than  two  fifths  of  the  total 
value  of  the  whole  Chilian  exports  for  the  year 
mentioned.  In  the  exportation  of  guano  there 
was  a  falling  off  of  48*40  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  1881,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that 
shipments  of  Mejillones  guano  were  made  from 
Antofagasta  only. 

The  destination  and  values  of  the  Chilian  ex- 
ports, and  sources  and  values  of  the  imports 
for  the  years  1881  and  1882,  were  as  shown  in 
the  subjoined  tables : 

XXPOBTS. 


TO 


Great  Britain 

France  

Oennany 

Urngoay 

Argentine  BepabHo., 

United  Statea 

Peru 

Ecuador 

BrazU 

Other  countries  . . . . 


ToUlfl $C0,29«,024 


1881. 

$48,298,718 

8,798,707 

S,940,686 

865,447 

70,024 

8,182,979 

8,702,900 

859,ft96 

408,205 

678,812 


1882. 


$52,60«,608 

5,099,968 

8,756,917 

758,710 

842,750 

2.619,059 

2,596,869 

899,585 

807,958 

1,245,041 


$69,988,886 


To  these  totals  Bhonld  be  added  the  value  of 
the  provisions  exported  in  1881,  $1,229,885, 
and  m  1882,  $1,276,220,  which  will  bring  the 
total  values  of  the  exports  for  the  two  years  to 
$60,525,859  and  $71,209,605  respectively : 


IXPOBTS. 


FROM 


Great  Britain 

Oermany 

France  

United  States 

Argentine  BepnhUo 

Peru 

Brazil 

Uru^ruay 

Belfirium 

Italy 

Eciudor 

Spain 

Other  countries.... 


ToUls. 


1881. 


$17,589,267 

7,886.670 

6,588,916 

1,748,818 

2,082,517 

2,09^049 

580,9<H) 

186,875 

804,488 

444.008 

177,965 

268,116 

452,080 


$88,764,814 


1882. 

$22,586,495 

8,975,178 

7,776,264 

2,577,992 

2,222.128 

2,828,804 

912,229 

482,882 

259,720 

608,520 

292,828 

835,807 

1,144,875 


$50,992,217 


Of  the  total  value  of  the  exports  for  1882, 
mining  products  of  all  kinds  stood  for  $57,055,- 
681,  of  which  ainount  Great  Britain,  Chili's 
largest  purchaser,  took  $47,058,096,  with  agri- 
cultural products  of  the  value  of  $5,645,521,  or 
nearly  two  thirds  of  the  total  quantity  ex- 

Eorted.  The  chief  buyers  of  bar  copper  and 
ar  silver  were  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Germany.  The  total  value  of  the  copper  was 
$14,776,677,  and  of  the  silver,  $3,986,953,  and 
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of  these  amounts  Great  Britain  took  three 
fourths  and  nine  tenths  respectively.  The 
copper  products  shipped  to  Great  Britain  dur- 
ing 1878-1882  were  as  follow : 


YEARS. 

Bitf. 

B«g«lu. 

Orw. 

Totab. 

KUot. 

KU<M. 

Klkw. 

Klloi. 

1878 

86,080,712 

11.796,616 

1.048,178 

47,858;W9 

1879 

86,190,785 

10,296,684 

81,101 

46,558,460 

1880 

28,864,008 

9,882,618 

8,925,785 

41,672,496 

1891 

85,816,821 

10,208,100 

8.512,542 

89,087,468 

1882 

85,477,019 

12,268,810 

8,081,109 

49,771,988 

The  exportation  of  borate  of  lime  has  been 
steadily  on  the  increase,  4,811,895  kilogrammes 
having  been  shipped  to  Great  Britain  in  1882, 
against  679,920  in  1875,  and  273,410  in  1874. 
But,  next  to  copper,  the  commodities  most  ex- 
tensively exported  to  Great  Britain  are  wheat 
and  wheat -flour  ($4,560,400  in  1882),  sugar 
($663,915),  and  wool  ($306,010).  lo  the  sin- 
gle month  of  May,  1884,  there  were  shipped  to 
the  country  last  named  29,592,841  kilogrammes 
of  wheat  from  Talcaguana,  and  381,800  kilo- 
grammes from  Penco.  Chili,  while  an  importer 
of  coal,  mainly  from  Great  Britain,  exports 
native  coal  in  considerable  quantities.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  relative  importance 
of  these  two  branches  of  her  commerce  for  the 
decade  1873-1882 : 


YEARS. 

Co«I  •gportod. 

Coal  imp»rted. 

1878 

Toat. 

87,695 

42,468 

87,881 

46.'.>80 

102,250 

104,478 

72,808 

59,278 

92,746 

111,282 

TOBI. 

182,907 
118.S41 

1874 

1875 

125228 

1876 

114.920 

1877 

72.940 

1S78 

1879 

67,219 

68,161 

195,734 

1880 

1881 

822,479 

280,904* 

1882 

Totals 

696,561 

1,874,417 

Chief  among  the  British  products  imported 
by  Chili  are  cotton  fabrics  (of  the  value  of 
$6,091,040  in  1882),  woolen  fabrics  ($1,490,- 
840),  and  iron  wrought  and  un wrought  ($1,- 
517,615).  Of  the  total  value  of  the  imports 
into  Chili  in  1882,  Great  Britain  furnished  75*- 
20  per  cent.;  Germany,  16-82;  France,  5*08; 
the  United  States,  2*96 ;  Belgium,  0'41 ;  and 
Italy,  002.  The  last  two,  however,  do  not 
here  figure  in  their  proper  rank,  since  much 
of  their  merchandise  finds  its  way  to  Chili 
through  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany. 
The  increased  importation  of  British  cotton 
fabrics,  of  late  years,  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  extensive  requisitions  thereof  were 
made  for  the  army. 

In  1882  locomotives  and  railway  material 
generally  were  imported  of  the  total  value  of 
$932,802  (against  $511,879  in  1881),  of  which 
sum  Great  Britain  furnished  $834,422,  the 
United  States  $71,678,  and  France  and  Ger- 
many the  remainder.  In  machinery,  for  the 
most  part  from  England,  there  was  an  increase 

•  94-78  per  cent  from  Orcftt  BriUin. 


of  28-18  per  cent,  in  1882.  Five  sixths  of  the 
lumber  was  from  the  United  States,  and  the 
remainder  from  Great  Britain.  Chili  is  said  to 
import  more  nails  and  spikes  from  the  United 
States  than  any  other  country  in  the  world; 
the  imports  thereof  in  1883  were  8,781,120 
pounds,  valued  at  $124,119.  The  imports  from 
France  are  more  particularly  articles  of  luxn^, 
these  having  been  of  the  toUd  value  of  $1,997,- 
481  in  1882,  against  $1,868,914  in  the  year  im- 
mediately  previous. 

Determined  efforts  are  being  made  to  render 
general  the  use  of  nitrate,  and  encourge  its  sab- 
stitution  for  other  fertilizers.  The  Nitrite 
Owners*  Committee  of  Tarapacd,  desiring  to 
promote  such  a  demand  as  shall  bring  aboot  an 
increase  of  the  present  low  rates,  resolved  to 
offer  a  prize  of  $5,000  for  the  best  essay  on 
the  application  of  that  article  in  agriculture. 
The  essay  was  to  be  the  property  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  were  to  have  it  translated  into  all 
the  modem  languages,  and  circulated  univer- 
sally. Five  hundred  tons  of  nitrate  were  sob- 
scribed  by  the  manufacturers  for  shipment  to 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  for  use  by 
the  Agricultural  Society  employed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  committee  to  make  experiments. 
The  expenses  incurred  were  to  be  defrayed  oat 
of  a  fund  alread}^  provided  for  that  purpose; 
and  the  committee  had  been  authorized  to 
carry  out  the  measures  referred  to,  and  pro- 
long the  shut-down  of  the  works  until  1885, 
or,  if  necessary,  until  1886. 

IDms. — The  principal  source  of  Chili^s  wealth 
has  long  been  her  mines.  The  number  and 
yield  of  these  in  1880  were  as  follows: 

19  gold-mines,  prodacioff  1,146  tons  of  ore. 

130  silTer-mines,  produdng  1,116  tons  of  ere  sod  7  toot  of 
metal. 

606  copper-mines,  prodacing  20,281  tons  of  ore  snd  1,(51 
tons  of  metal. 

21  ooal-mines,  producing  22,969  tons  of  coal. 

Port  MtreHalB. — ^The  shipping  at  the  varioos 
ports  of  the  republic  in  1882  was  as  follows: 

FOREIGN. 

Entkkkd: 
Salling-Tessels,  960,  with  an  aggregate  of  628.414  toos. 
Steamers,  522,  with  an  sggregate  of  744,485  tool 

Clearkd: 
Sailing-Tessels,  80S,  with  an  aggregate  of  514,721  iooa. 
Steamers,  628,  with  an  aggregate  of  906^807  took. 

Totals 2,910  yessels,  aggregating  2,788,877  tool 

COASTING. 
Eivtkred: 
Bailing-Tessels,   2.277,  aggregating 
Steamers,  4,478,  aggregating 

Cleabkd : 
Sailing-vessels,   2,872,  aggregating 
Steamers,  4,841,  aggregating 


669.888  tens. 
4,3b9,068  toofc 

888,881  toBi- 
4,1M,6&2  toBl 


Totals 18,668  vessels,  aggregating  10,289,SH  toBft. 

BtUways* — Chili,  which  was  among  the  first  ^ 
South  American  countries  to  introduce  rail'  j 
ways,  had,  in  1888,  lines  representing  a  total  * 
length  of  1,877  miles,  of  which  598  belonged 
to  the  Government.  That  these  lines  are  profit^ 
able  there  can  be  no  doubt,  judging  by  the  foW 
lowing  statistics  from  official  sources:  The: 
traflBc  receipts  of  the  Coquimbo  Railway  fof 
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»e  months  ending  Dec.  81,  1883,  were  body  in  1884.    It  gave  rise  to  warm  discos- 

),  against  $110,224  for  the  correspond-  sion  in  eoclesiastical  and  political  circles,  but 

i  of  1882,  the  correspondmg  net  profits  the  people  looked  on  unmoved  and  apparently 

»een  $65,353  and  $66,004,  respectively,  unconcerned  as  to  the  issue.    The  opinion  of 

profits  for  the  six  months  ending  Dec.  the  press  was,  that  the  reform,  though  prob- 

,  were  $120,416,  against  $115,808  for  ably  still  to  be  postponed  for  years,  would 

»  months  in  1882.    The  trafiSo  receipts  eventually  be  effected,  and  that  without  caus- 

opiap6  Railway  for  the  quarter  ending  ing  any  excitement    or   giving   ground   for 

1883,  were  $161,467,  against  $162,584  alarm. 

same  months  in  1882 ;  and  the  corre-  CHDTA,  an  empire  in  Asia,  ofiScially  called 
^  net  profits,  $64,257  and  $78,510,  re-  Chung  Ewoh  (''The  Middle  Kingdom  ").  The 
y.  The  net  profits  for  the  two  years  Government  is  organized  on  patriarchal  prin- 
id  were  $284,767  and  $319,298.  ciples  laid  down  in  the  books  of  Confucius  and 
pky. — ^The  telegraph  statistics  for  1884  other  ancient  sacred  writings.  The  Emperor 
follows :  Total  length  of  lines,  12,480  has  supreme  despotic  power,  but  for  more  than 
nmber  of  offices,  181 ;  number  of  dis-  twenty  years  there  have  been  minors  on  the 
423,705 ;  receipts,  $378,749.  Of  the  throne,  except  during  Tungche's  reign  of  a 
15  belonged  to  the  Government,  with  year;  and  during  this  period  a  regency  has 
les  of  the  lines.  directed  affairs.  The  Grand  Secretariat,  con- 
Bee. — The  Post-Office  fitatistics  for  sisting  of  two  Manchu  and  two  Chinese  mem- 
re  given  as  follow :  Number  of  offices,  hers,  with  two  under-secretarie^  and  ten  sub- 
imber  of  letters  transmitted,  19,204,-  ordinates,  has  the  duty  of  placing  public  mat- 
nples,  19,950;  legal  documents,  13,-  ters  before  the  Regent  for  decision.  The  office 
cial  dispatches,  493,572 ;  newspapers,  of  Grand  Secretary  confers  the  highest  official 
^4:  total,  21,777,989  packages.  Re-  rank,  and  is  usually  coupled  with  one  of  the 
378,749.  Differential  rates  of  inland  highest  posts  in  the  public  service,  perhaps  at 
still  exist  in  Chili,  as  in  most  of  the  a  distance  from  the  capital.  Another  body, 
anish- American  republics.  The  time  called  the  Grand  Council,  consisting  usually  of 
red  for  a  uniform  rate  of  two  cents  four  members,  performs  the  duties  of  a  privy 
ounce  for  letter-postage,  and  the  Chi-  council,  and  exercises  a  greater  influence  in  the 
B  has  began  to  urge  the  importance  conduct  of  affairs.  There  are  six  boards  of 
eform.    Experience  has  shown,  par-  administration  which  have  charge  respectively 

in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  of  the  civil  service,  finance,  ceremonies,  the 

itates,  that  a  uniform  and  low  rate,  army,  justice,  and  public  works.    There  is  a 

prejudicial,  has  proved  advantageous  Court  of  Censors,  which,  in  conjunction  with 

evenue ;    and  there  is  reason  to  sup-  the  Board  of  Justice,  or  Pnnishments,  consti- 

it  a  similar  system  would  be  attend-  tntes  the  highest  judicial  tribunal.  The  doctors 

ike  good  results  in  Chili  and  else-  of  the  Hanlin,  or  Academy,  draw  up  important 

Again,  letters  in  Chili,  besides  post-  state  papers  in  classical  form,  and  collect  the 

subject  to  a  delivery-tax,  in  some  records  of  the  dynasty.    The  Li  Fan  Yuen,  an 

en  higher  than  the  original  cost  of  important  ministry,  always  filled  by  Manchus 

sion  by  mail.     For  instance,  a  letter  and  Mongols,  attends  to  the  relations  with 

say,  ten  cents  for   conveyance  from  tributary  states.    The  Tsungli  Yamen,  founded 

to  Valparaiso,  costs  five  cents  for  de-  in  1861,  has  charge  of  foreign  affairs. 

any  part  of  the  city,  or  one  half  the  The  provinces  of  Pechili  and  Szechuen  are 

paid  for  its  transmission  10,000  miles  each  governed  by  a  governor-general,  or  vice* 

A  letter  from  any  other  province  to  roy.  There  is  a  viceroy  over  the  Liang  Kwang, 
so  costs  ten  cents  additional  for  de-  or  two  Ewang  provinces  of  Ewangtung  and 
ere ;  but  a  letter  from  any  part  of  the  Ewangsi ;  one  over  Kiangsi,  Kiangsu,  and 
jnt  of  Valparaiso  to  the  city  pays  but  An  whui,  called  the  Viceroy  of  the  Liang  Eiang ; 
8  postage,  yet  the  receiver  is  subjected  one  over  Fuhkien  and  Chekiang,  the  Viceroy 
7ery-tax  of  five  cents.  of  Min  Cheh ;  one  over  Yunnan  and  Ewei- 
. — The  question  of  the  separation  of  chow ;  one  over  Eansuh  and  Shensi ;  one  over 
md  state  has  again  been  mooted  in  Hupeh  and  Hunan,  the  Viceroy  of  Houkwang. 
d  gave  place  to  an  interesting  debate  Each  of  these  provinces,  except  three,  is  admin- 
lamber  of  Deputies  in  September.  A  istered  by  a  governor,  subordinate  to  the  vice- 
jority  of  the  members  were  agreed  as  roy.  The  provinces  of  Shansi,  Honan,  and 
sirability  of  the  separation  of  the  spir-  Shantung  are  directed  by  independent  gov- 
l  temporal  powers,  but  they  differed  ernors.  In  1875  the  ancient  military  govern- 
rith  respect  to  the  manner  of  effect-  ment  of  Manchuria,  which  had  fallen  into  des- 
bunion ;  the  Government  and  a  large  uetude,  was  finally  abolished,  and  the  province 
of  the  House  being  in  favor  of  a  grad-  placed  under  a  viceroy,  called  the  Viceroy  of 
ation,  while  some  urged  the  expedi-  Shenking.  In  1884  Chinese  Turkistan  was 
he  separation  at  a  single  stroke.  Such  also  organized  as  a  province.  Since  1877  For- 
ty important  question  of  a  purely  na-  mosa  has  been  a  governorship.  The  Admiral 
.aracter  that  occupied  the  legislative  of  the  Yangtsze-Eiang  has  the  rank  and  title 
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of  a  viceroy.    Peking  has  itfi  own  government,  151,140,000  poands  in   1883-84.     The  nik 

subordinate  to  the  Board  of  Works.  export  declined  from  79,199  bales  in  1861- 

The  Emperor  Ewangsn  is  the  ninth  in  sue-  ^62,  the  highest  point,  to  22,891  bales  in  1882- 

cession  from  A isin  Gioro,  the  Manchu  conquer-  ^83,  and  17,869  bales  in  1883-^84.    The  silk- 

or  who  founded  the  dynasty  in  1644.    He  was  trade  has  suffered  through  Japanese  compe* 

bom  August  15, 1871,  and  proclaimed  Emperor  tition  and  disease  in  the  silk -worm.     The 

January  22,  1875,  on  the  death  of  Tungche.  year  1883  witnessed  a  financial  panic  in  which 

The  Empress  Tse  Hi,  the  mother  of  Tungche,  nearly  all  the  native  banks  collapsed.    Foor 

became  sole  Regent  upon  the  death,  in  1881,  of  or  five  years  of  prosperity  and  the  prospect 

Tse  An,  the  principal  widow  of  the  Emperor  of  the  introduction  of  the  steam-engine,  the 

Hienfung.  railroad,  and  the  telegraph,  and  the  openiog 

CoHMerce.-^The  total  value  of  the  foreign  and  of  the  interior  to  foreign  trade,  induced  a 
coast  trade  in  1882  was  $586,202,000.  In  the  spirit  of  speculation.  The  nuccess  of  foreign 
foreign  trade  the  imports  amounted  to  $109,-  joint-stock  concerns  led  to  the  establishment 
940,000,  the  exports  to  $95,350,000 ;  the  coast-  of  innumerable  Chinese  trading,  mining,  and 
ing  trade  inward  to  $205,030,000,  outward  to  manufacturing  companies,  and  to  inordinate 
$175,202,000.  Of  the  total  carrying -trade,  speculation  in  their  shares.  Few  even  of  the 
the  share  borne  in  British  vessels  was  61*47  enterprises  that  were  honestly  projected  were 
per  cent. ;  in  Ohinese,  26*16;  in  German,  3*85;  in  working  order  when  the  crisis  arri?ed. 
in  French,  3*55 ;  in  American,  0*92 ;  in  Japan-  Crop  failures  and  the  trouble  with  France 
ese,  1*81  per  X)ent.  A  large  portion  of  the  brought  on  a  general  crash.  The  telegraph 
Chinese  carrying  -  trade  ia  with  the  English  was  actually  introduced  by  the  Government, 
colonies.  Ot  the  total  foreign  commerce,  about  which  has  long  lines  in  operation,  connecting 
80  per  cent,  is  conducted  with  the  markets  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  empire.  Railroads 
Great  Britain,  India,  Australia,  Hong-Kong,  will  probably  be  introduced  before  long.  The 
Singapore,  Africa,  and  America.  Continental  first  railroad  built  in  China  was  constructed 
Europe  takes  8*41  and  Russia  1*17  percent,  secretly  by  the  engineer  of  the  Kaiping  coal- 
Besides  the  regular  export  trade  to  Hong-Eong,  mines,  about  seventy  miles  northeast  of  Tient- 
which  consists  mainly  of  rice,  and  the  importa-  sin,  and  is  used  for  carrying  coal  from  the  mine 
tion  of  industrial  products  from  that  port,  a  to  the  canal,  seven  miles  distant  A  railroad 
large  fraudulent  trafSc  is  carried  on  in  junks,  that  was  built  between  Shanghai  and  Woo- 
The  opium-trade  has  declined  rapidly  in  recent  sung  to  carry  passengers  encountered  riotous 
years,  the  decrease  in  1882  amounting  to  $14,-  opposition,  and  was  finally  torn  up  by  order  of 
000,000.  The  decline  is  due  to  the  spread  of  the  authorities.  In  1884  Li  Hung  Chang  in- 
poppy  cultivation  in  China,  the  iniproved  duced  the  Government  to  authorize  for  militarr 
auality  of  the  Indian  drug,  and  the  efforts  of  purposes  a  railroad  between  Peking  and  Tient- 
be  Chinese  Government  to  suppress  the  opium-  sin.  Mines  meet  with  the  same  superstitions 
vice.  The  trade  in  piece  goods  showed  a  fall-  objections ;  yet  in  order  to  render  the  navy 
ini?  oE  of  $7,500,000.  The  cause  was  the  de-  and  arsenals  independent  of  the  Japanese  coal- 
ficiency  in  the  silk  and  tea  crops,  together  supply,  Li  Hung  Chang  had  large  mines  opened 
with  droughts  in  Shansi  and  Mongolia,  floods  at  Kaiping  and  others  at  Eelung. 
in  Shantung  and  along  the  Yangtsze-Eiang,  The  foreign  trade  of  the  various  treaty  ports 
and  small  sugar  and  rice  crops  in  South  China,  in  1882  was,  in  millions  of  taels,  as  follows: 
Silk  was  exported  in  the  same  quantities  as  the  Shanghai,  50;  Canton,  29;  Tientsin,  221; 
year  before;  but  the  value  was $5,000,000  less,  Swatow,  19};  Chin  Kiang,  14);  Foochow, 
owing  to  the  break-down  in  prices  caused  by  14);  Ningpo,  11};  Amoy,  11;  Chefoo,  9; 
the  financial  difficulties  of  large  speculative  Newchwang,  6};  Tamsui,  4;  Wuhu,  3};  Ta- 
holders.  Tea  exports  showed  a  decline  of  $2,-  kow,  3;  EiLUgchow,  1};  Pakhoi,  li;  Wen- 
500,000.  The  Chinese  and  English  duties,  and  chow,  ^ ;  total,  196  millions,  equal  to  $270,- 
the  manipulation  of  the  market,  make  the  price  000,000.  The  Yangtsze  river  affords  the  odIj 
in  London  twelve  times  that  paid  to  the  grower  avenue  of  trade  into  the  interior.  The  river 
in  Foochow.  Consequently,  the  teas  of  Japan  ports  of  Chinkiang,  Wuhu,  Eing  Eiang,  Han- 
and  Assam  are  driving  the  Chinese  growths  kow,  and  Ichang  absorb  one  third  of  the  for- 
from  the  market.  Only  in  Formosa  are  Euro-  eign  commerce,  without  reckoning  the  share 
pean  merchants  allowed  to  introduce  improved  of  Shanghai  in  the  Yangtzse  trade.  There  are 
methods,  cheapening  the  cost  of  cultivation  and  districts  in  southern  and  western  China  more 
curing,  and  adapting  the  product  to  European  productive  and  prosperous  than  those  on  the 
taste.  The  silk -trade  has  pasf^ed  from  the  river.  Many  of  the  foreign  merchants  wel- 
hands  of  London  merchants  into  those  of  comed  the  conflict  with  France,  believing  tliat, 
Lyonnese  firms,  who  now  supply  with  partly  if  humiliated  by  a  European  military  power, 
manufactured  materials  their  successful  Ger-  China  would  yield  to  diplomatic  pressure  with 
roan  and  Swiss  competitors  in  Lyons  fabrics,  regard  to  inland  tolls,  aggravated  by  extortioD- 
The  export  of  tea,  which  was  90,066,000  pounds  ate  "  squeezing  "  on  the  part  of  provincial  gov- 
in  1860-'61,  reached  the  maximum  of  174,-  ernors,  which  now  render  the  customs  tariff 
514,000  pounds  in  1880-'81,  and  then  de-  and  commercial  rights  secured  by  treaties  large- 
clined  to  149,101,000  pounds  in  1882-'83,  and  ly  illusory. 
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PMWaU  CrWs.  —  The  Emprdss-  Regent  and  Lis  post  of  Viceroy  of  Pechili.   His  knowledge 

Vioce  Chan,  father  of  the  Emperor,  made  the  and  ability,  and  also  his  power  as  the  orgaaizer 

U  of  Bacoinh  the  occasion  for  degrading  and  commander  of  the  only  etiiicient  military 

rince  Rang  and  the  other  members  of  the  force  in  the  empire,  and  a  person  of  vast  influ- 

raodCoancil.   Once  before,  in  the  last  months  ence  throoghont  China,  gave  his  counsels  to 

the  reign  of  Tongche,  Prince  Kung«  who  had  the  Empress  a  force  snperior  to  General  Tso, 

"ected  affairs  since  the  death  of  his  brother  the  Marquis  Tseng,  and  all  the  fire-eating  cour- 

enfang  in  1861,  was  superseded  by  Prince  tiers  and  mandarins.     He  was  the  only  man 

ion,  whose  more  vigorous  counsels  pleased  who  could  defend  the  capital  against  foreign 

3  Palace  party  and  the  young  Emperor.  When  foes,  the  only  man  also  who  could  lead  a  revo- 

LDgche  died,  without  choosing  his  successor,  lution  and  upset  the  Tartar  dynasty.    Exas- 

e  Empress  Dowager  and  Prince  Chun  had  peration  at  the  ruthless  reprisals  of  the  French, 

e  infant  son  of  the  latter  appointed  Emperor  and  a  knowledge  of  the  ditiiculties  the  French 

a  family  council,  although  by  the  dynastic  Government  would  encounter  in  an  earnest 

w  he  was  ineligible,  being  of  the  same  gen-  campaign,  changed  the  situation  and  defeated 

ation  as  the  deceased  Emperor,  and  therefore  the  peaceful  solution  nearly  effected  by  Li.    In 

)t  competent  to  perform  the  rites  of  ances-  September  the  composition  of  the  Tsungli  Ya- 

•r-worahip  toward  his  manes.    Prince  Chun  men  was  changed  by  the  replacement  of  six 

lereby  obliterated  himself  politically,  accord-  members  by  new  councilors,  who  possessed 

Lg  to  Chinese  ideas,  since  if  he  took  any  part  more  efficient  administrative  qualities  and  sup- 

I  the   direction  of  the    state  his   parental  ported  a  more  vigorous  policy  toward  France, 

ithority    would    compromise   the    supreme  The  general  effect  of  the  conflict  with  France 

)wer  of  the  Emperor.    He  retired  with  the  was  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  central 

ink  of  Imperial  Prince  to  the  office  of  curator  Government.    The  degradation  of  Prince  Rung 

fthe  family  mausoleum,  which  post  he  also  was  only  temporary,  as  on  former  occasions; 

signed  in  1879 ;  but  in  1880  he  took  a  mill-  yet  he  was  not  restored  to  his  position,  but 

\rj  post  of  enormous  power,  that  of  com-  called  in  as  a  coadjutor. 

lAQder  of  the  field  force  of  the  Imperial  Prov-  OsBiict  witii  Fhuiee* — At  the  beginning  of  1884 

ice.    The  break-down  of  the  Chinese  defense  Chinese  garrisons  were  stationed  in  Bacninh, 

f  northern  Tonquin  gave  Chun  and  the  dy-  Langson,  Chatke,  Caobang,  and  Laokai,  await- 

astic  and  Manchu  party,  of  which  he  was  the  ing  the  attack  of  the  French.    The  Black  Flags, 

esd,  the  chance  to  oust  Prince  Rung  and  the  whom  the  Chinese  Government  at  first  re- 

ficials  of  Chinese  race,  who  had  advanced  to  garded  as  rebels  and  outlaws,  after  their  valiant 

)e  highest  stations  under  the  rule  of  the  latter,  resistance  to  the  French   advance,   were  ac- 

i  more  vigilant  and  valorous  central  govern-  cepted  as  allies,  and  received   assistance  in 

teat,  not  weakened  by  the  influence  of  Li  men  and  money.    The  Chinese  Government 

[ang  Chang  and  other  believers  in  European  announced  a  state  of  ^*  unofficial  war  ^'  with 

iperiority,  was  welcome  to  the  nation.    Prince  France.    The  Marquis  Tseng  threatened  war 

^ang  was  charged  with  negligence  and  mis-  in  case  the  Chinese  garrisons  were  attacked, 

itnagement,  w^ith  bribe-taking,  with  opposing  while  M.  Ferry  spoke  of  exacting  an  indemnity 

>e  imperial  desire  for  a  resolute  and  active  of  China  for  the  irregular  hostilities  in  Ton- 

)licy,  and  with  aiming  at  supreme  power.    By  quin.    About  6,000  were  moved  soutli  to  aid 

i  edict  obtained  from  the  boy  Emperor  he  the  Black  Flags,  and  volunteer  forces  in  de- 

»  deprived  of  all  his  offices  and  emoluments,  fending  the  mountain  districts  of  Tonquin. 

ii  subordinates  in  the  Grand  Council  were  Diplomatic  intercourse  ceased  after  the  de- 

imissed  on  various  indictments.    The  Gov-  parture  of  the  Marquis  Tseng  for  England. 

Qors  of  Rwangsi  and  Yunnan,  the  provinces  The  capture  of  Bacninh  by  the  French  pro- 

irdering  on  Tonquin,  were  ordered  to  Peking  duced  a  sweeping  change  in  the  Chinese  ad- 

disgrace.    Two  of  the  officers  in  Tonquin  ministration,  which  resulted  in  the  predomi- 

ere  sentenced  to  be  beheaded  in  firont  of  their  nance  of  the  anti-foreign  party,  yet  it  enabled 

XThe  Viceroy  of  Canton  was  dismissed  Li  Hung  Chang  to  convince  the  Empress  of  the 

bedience,  but,  upon  confessing  his  fault,  necessity  of  coming  to  terms  with  the  French, 

u  continued  in  office,  pending  an  investiga-  who  were  meditating  a  blow  at  Canton,  and 

HL    Prince  Chun  took  the  presidency  of  the  the  occupation  of  Formosa  or   Hainan  as  a 

ind  Council,  which  had  been  filled  by  his  pledge  for  the  payment  of  150,000,000  francs 

ler  brother  for  twenty-four  years,  excepting  indemnity.    That  progressive  viceroy  was  the 

0  brief  intermissions.     Two  other  Manchus,  author  of  the  European  armaments  and  coast 

inoe  Li  Shi-To  and  0-Le-Ho-Pu,  and  Chang-  defenses  with  which  China  has  provided  her- 

li  -  Wan,  a  reactionary  mandarin,  were  ap-  self  at  great  cost,  and  was  conscious  of  the 

ioted  in  the  place  of  the  other  councilors,  mability  of  the  empire  to  withstand  French 

ree  other  Chinese  were  made  associate  mem-  naval  and  military  attacks.    Negotiations  were 

"a,  without  a  full  voice  in  the  deliberations,  begun  informally  by  the  Chinese  at  the  sugges- 

nee  Ranges  place  as  President  of  the  Tsungli  tion  of  Gustav  Detrine,  a  European  official  in 

men  was  given  to  Prince  Roang,  of  the  blood  the  Chinese  custom-house,  and  a  friend  of  Li 

al,  Changs  most  confidential  political  ad-  Hung  Chang.    The  Chinese  were  given  to  un- 

ent    Li  Hong  Chang  was  not  disturbed  in  derstand  that  France  woold  let  fall  her  demands 
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for  an  indemnity  if  the  protectorate  over  Ton-  bnt  agreed  to  bnm  it,  which  was  done  in  the 
qain  were  acknowledged  and  the  Ohmese  gar-  presence  of  M.  Patendtre  when  the  new  treatj 
risons  withdrawn  ;  bat  that,  in  the  contrary  of  Hn6  was  signed,  Jane  6.    This  was  regarded 
event,  she  wonld  demand  an  enormoas  sum  and  by  the  Chinese  as  a  violation  of  the  treaty,  be- 
occnpy  Formosa  as  a  guarantee.    The  Regent,  ing  an  act  calculated  to  impair  the  prestige  and 
overruling  the  opposition  of  the  Tsungli  Ya-  dignity  of  China.    At  the  very  date  set  for  the 
men,  authorized  Li  to  conclude  a  preliminary  withdrawal  of  the  Chinese  troops,  General  Mil- 
treaty  with  Captain  Fournier,  who  had  re-  lot  sent  a  column  under  Colonel  Dngenne  to 
ceived  full  powers  from  his  government.    A  occupy  Langson.    The  clause  specifying  dates 
draught  convention  was  arranged  on  the  9th  for  the  evacuation,  according  to  Li^s  accooDt, 
of  May,  and  on  the  11  th  a  treaty  was  signed  by  was  not  agreed  to  by  him,  but  upon  his  firm 
the  plenipotentiaries  at  Tientsin,  subject  to  the  objections  was  struck  out  of  the  treaty  by  Cap- 
ratincation  of  the  two  governments.    The  Chi-  tain  Fournier,  who  countersigned  the  erasure 
nese  representative  conceded  far  more  than  the  with  his  initials.    This  statement  was  denied 
French  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  controversy  by  the  French  plenipotentiary.    Colonel  Do- 
had  demanded,  abandoning  not  only  the  suze-  genne  appeared  before  Langson  the  22d  of 
rainty  over  Annam,  but  the  neutral  zone,  and  June  and  demanded  the  evacuation  of  the  town, 
throwing  open  to  French  commerce  the  south-  The  Chinese  commanders  replied   that  thej 
ern  provinces  of  China.    It  was  orally  stipu-  knew  of  the  treaty,  but  could  not  surrender 
lated  that  China  should  not  b^  required  to  the  fortress  without  orders  from  their  sope- 
renonnce  the  suzerainty  openly,  and  that  the  riors ;  they  therefore  begged  the  French  corn- 
French  should  in  their  acts  respect  the  sus-  mander  to  wait  until  instructions  could  arriTe 
ceptibilities  of  the  Chinese  people  m  this  re-  from  Peking.    Colonel  Dugenne  nevertheless, 
gard.    The  treaty  was  peculiarly  worded  so  as  though  contrary  to  General  Millot's  commands, 
to  carry  the  impression  of  mutuality,  although  which  were  to  await  instructions  if  resistance 
the  advantages  were  all  on  the  side  of  France,  was  encountered,  pressed  forward  to  take  pes- 
Article  I  bound  France  not  only  to  respect  the  session  of  the  citadel.    Beyond  Bao  Le  the 
southern  frontier  of  China,  bordering  on  Ton-  French  troops  ran  against  the  Chinese  in  force, 
quin,  but  to  guard  it  against  attack  by  other  posted  where  their  fire  would  prove  most  ef- 
nations.    Article  II  bound  China,  in  return  for  fective.     In  the  engagements  that  followed, 
this  guarantee  of  good  neighborship,  to  with-  the  Chinese  lost  far  more  troops  than  the 
draw  the  Tonquin  garrisons,  and  to  respect  French  (see  Tonquin).     The  Bac  Le  affair 
present  and  future  treaties  made  directly  be-  changed  the  course  of  events.    The  French 
tween  France  and  the  Court  of  Annam.    Ar-  Government  characterized  the  attack  as  a  per- 
tide  III  engaged  China,  in  consideration  of  the  fidions  ambush,  and  demanded  reparation  in 
waiver  of  an  indemnity,  to  agree  to  free  com-  the  form  of  an  indemnity  of  250,000,000  fraDca, 
mercial  intercourse  between  France  and  An-  besides  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  gar- 
nam  on  the  one  hand  and  China  on  the  other  risons.    The  Tsungli  Yamen,  which  wavered 
along  the  whole  southern  frontier  bordering  on  constantly  in  its  attitude,  at  first  welcomed  the 
Tonquin,  subject  to  regulations  and  tariffs  to  rupture  and  did  not  disavow  the  action  of  the 
be  concluded  on  conditions  most  favorable  for  commanders  at  Langson.    It  refused  to  evaca- 
French  trade.    Article  IV  pledged  France  to  ate  the  frontier  towns  before  the  signature  of 
draught  her  final  treaty  with  Annam  in  Ian-  the  definitive  treaty.  Upon  receiving  the  French 
gnage  not  derogatory  to  the  prestige  of  China,  demands,  presented  in  an  ultimatum  by  Vi* 
Article  V  provided  for  the  negotiation  of  a  comte  de  Semall6,  charge  d^affaires^  on  the 
definitive  treaty,  on  the  bases  established  in  12th  of  July,  the  Chinese  Government  again 
this  preliminary  convention,  in  tliree  months,  changed  its  attitude  and  ordered  the  with- 
The  natural  frontiers  of  Langson,  Caobang,  and  drawal  of  the  garrisons  at  once.    The  French 
Laokai  were  taken  as  the  boundary  of  Tonquin.  thereupon  lowered  their  demand  to  80,000,000 
The  Marquis  Tseng  was  recalled  by  his  Gov-  francs,  and  then  offered  to  accept  a  sum  eqnal 
emment  after  the  defeat  at  Bacninh.    Li-Fong-  to  the  compensation  to  be  awarded  to  the 
Pao,  Chinese  Minister  at  Berlin,  proceeded  to  wounded  ana  the  families  of  the  slain,  and  the 
Paris  as  interim  representative.    The  treaty  of  extra  military  expenses  entailed  by  the  BaoLe 
Tientsin  pledged  China  to  recall  her  garrisons  attack,  in  admission  of  the  principle  of  an  in- 
iraraediately.    The  time  agreed  upon  was  be-  demnity.    China  refused  to  accede  to  the  prin- 
tween  the  6th  and  the  26th  of  June.   An  angry  ciple,  denying  that  there  was  an  ambush  or  a 
agitation  was  started  in  China,  in  condemna-  breach  of  treaty  engagements.     On  the  19th  of 
tion  of  the  treaty  and  against  Li  Hung  Chang.  July  the  Tsungli  Yamen   announced  the  ap- 
While  the  Tsungli  Yamen  were  deliberating  pointment  of  the  Viceroy  of  Nanking  as  pleni- 
about  the  ratification  of  the  convention,  and  potentiary  to  conclude  a  definitive  treaty  with 
ready  to  seize  any  pretext  for  its  rejection,  the  M.  Paten6tre,  the  French  envoy  to  China  and 
French  hastened  to  take  advantage  of  the  situa-  Annam,  and  informed  the  French  Government 
tion  and  to  carry  out  its  executory  provisions,  that  the  indemnity  question  had  been  submitted 
They  demanded  of  the  Regents  of  Annam  the  to  the  powers.    The  Chinese  treaty  with  the 
imperial  seal.    They  refused  to  deliver  it  up.  United  States  binds  China  in  the  event  of  in- 
declaring  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  treason,  suit  or  hostility  from  any  power  to  appeal  to 


Um  good  offices  of  the  Amerioan  Government. 
The  Ohineee  GoTemmeat  accordingly  reoneated 
(be  mediation  of  the  President  of  the  United 
State*,  and  offered  to  refer  the  matter  in  dis- 
pnte  to  bia  arbitration.  The  American  Gov- 
cnunent  accepted  the  task,  on  the  condition  that 
proof  Bboald  be  shown  that  China  had  not 
Tinlued  the  conrentJon.  The  French  Govern- 
numt  refaeod  to  accept  arbitration  on  that  aa- 
inmpUon.  M.  Patenfttre  met  Chinese  plenipo- 
teDtiariesat  Shanghai  in  the  latter  paftof  July. 
Ttief  maintAined  the  poaition  alreadj  taken  aa 
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Admiral  Conrbet  woold  take  repriaab  in  tbe 
Min  river.  On  tbe  SIM  of  Anguat,  when  tbe 
nitimatam  expired,  Vicomte  de  SemallS  polled 
down  the  tricolor  at  the  French  legation  in 
Peking  and  joined  U-  PateuAtre.  At  the  aame 
date  Li  Fung  Pao  called  for  hia  paaaporta  and 
returned  to  Berlin.  On  the  2Sd  and  five  fol- 
lowing days  Admiral  Coorbet  deatrojed  the 
fleet,  dock-yard,  arsenal,  and  forte  in  the  Min 
river.  The  French,  after  retiring  from  Ke- 
Inng,  reoocupied  and  garriaoned  it  on  the  lat 
of  October,    They  attempted  to  take  posMa- 


li>the  principle  of  an  indemnity,  bat  offered  a 
ccDtribotjoD  of  8,600,000  franca  to  assist  the 
■fferen  from  the  Langaon  affair.  The  French 
nitimatam,  which  expired  Angnst  1,  was  ez- 
tnded  to  allow  the  negotiatdoDs  to  come  to  a 
eoodunoD.  On  the  6th  of  August  Admiral  Les- 
fh  bombarded  and  took  possession  of  the  port 
of  Eelang  and  the  adjacent  ooal-mines  in  the 
■dind  of  Formosa  as  a  gnarantee  for  the  pay- 
■MDt  of  the  indemnity  demanded,  80,000,000 
tmta,  payable  in  ten  annnal  installments.  The 
Tcawl*  steamed  past  the  forts  withont  giving 
sMice  of  hostile  intontions,  and  took  a  safe 
pMitidti  in  the  inner  harbor.  By  a  siinilsr 
■tntsfem  Admiral  Oonrbet  was  in  a  position 
to  bombard  Foochow  and  destroy  the  principal 
(^ioese  araenal,  having  peaceably  entered  the 
Xui  river  on  Jnly  18.  The  negotiations  at 
Sbani^ai  were  still  continaed,  antil  at  length 
tbe  Chinese  Government  recalled  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries, being  onable  to  secure  the  accept- 
anoe  of  Am«ricao  mediation  or  of  its  direct 
propoMls.  The  French  representative  then 
eotified  the  Tsnngli  Tamen  that,  if  the  indem- 
Bity  were  not  agreed  to  in  forty-eigbt  honrs. 


sion  of  Tamsni  also,  but  were  repelled.  The 
Oiinese  fortified  Canton  and  other  porta  with 
torpedo-mines,  accnmnkted  war  material,  and 
improved  their  naval  and  military  armaments 
and  organization.  The  warlike  spirit  spread 
after  the  French  reprisals,  and  gained  in  force. 
Tbe  American  minister  continned  his  efforta  to 
mediate  the  dispnte.  China  was  willing  to  ac- 
cept American  arbitration,  bnt  France  still  re- 
fnaed.  At  one  time  the  Chinese  authorities 
were  inclined  to  agree  to  the  principle  of  in- 
demnity if  tbe  demand  were  reduced  to  a 
small  sum.  This  proposal  was  made  the  basis 
of  direct  overtures  by  the  French  Government, 
which  asked  England  to  support  its  demands. 
The  views  of  tbe  Tsnngli  Yamen  after  this  un- 
derwent a  change.  Tbe  Chinese  grew  more 
confident  of  their  powers  of  defense  after  the 
victory  at  Tamaui  and  other  successes,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  advancement  of  warlike 
preparations  nnder  German  engineers  and  naval 
officers.  Ther  also  conceived  the  opinion  that 
tbe  French  Government  would  draw  back  from 
a  conrse  involving  actaal  war,  or  would  give 
place  to  an  administration  more  pacifically  dis- 
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posed.    The  Marqnis  Tseng  kept  Lis  govern-  Sinmltaneoaslj  with  their  bolder  di] 

ment  informed  of  the  opposition  to  the  Chinese  ic  attitude,  the  Chinese  began  aggressi 

policy  of  M.  Ferry  in  the  Chambers,  and  of  the  tary  operations.      The   French    positi 

apathy  of  the  French  people.    The  tinal  pro-  Formosa  were  attacked  from  the  lai 

posals  to  the  American  minister  were  that  Chinese  troops  invaded  Tonquin.     In  tl 

France  should  not  only  waive  the  indemnity,  tary  engagements,  the  French  were  oe 

but  should  withdraw  from  the  protectorate  of  to  maintain  their    fortified   positions 

Annam,  and  in  Tonquin  leave  the  Chinese  in  Chinese  fleet  also  showed  signs  of  a 

possession  of  the  frontier  fortresses.   The  right  During  the  London  negotiations  a  tacit 

of  overland  trade  in  Yunnan  and  the  Ewang  tice  was  observed  on  both  sides.     Aftc 

provinces  was  also  denied.    These  conditions  failure,  M.  Ferry  obtained  an  additional 

the  American  minister  declined  to  transmit  to  credit  imd  sent  out  large  re-enforcemen 

the  French  authorities.  the  object  of  first  expelling  the  Chines 

In  the  latter  part  of  October,  England  tend-  Tonquin  and  reducing  that  country  to 

ered  her   good  oflSces  to  the  French,  which  tion,  and  then  establishing  the  French  < 

were  accepted  on  the  basis  of  the  occupation  tion  of  the  captured  positions  in  Forme 

of  Kelung  and  Tamsui  for  a  definite  period  in  blow  at  Canton  was  also  contemplatec 

order  to  satisfy  the  indemnity  claim  from  their  naval  defenses  of  Canton  were  believe( 

revenues.    Negotiations  were  opened  between  complete.    The  approach  to  Peking  w 

Lord  Granville  and  the  Marquis  Tseng  in  Lon-  dered  secure  by  a  formidable  fortress  ) 

don  toward  the  end  of  November.    Tlie  con-  Arthur  built  by  German  military  eo 

ditions  offered  by  China  were  substantially  the  and  mounted  with  heavy  cannon  and 

same  as  those  proposed  to  the  American  min-  ous  Gatling  and  Nordenfeldt  guns.    Tl 

ister  to  China,  demanding  that  France  should  waseffectually  guarded  with  torpedoes, 

recede  from  the  Tientsin  convention,  renounce  preparations  were  made  under  the  direci 

her  protectorate  over  Annam,  give  up  the  com-  mtendence  of  Li  Hung  Chang^ssistedl 

mercial  privileges  in  southern  China,  and  draw  petent   European    officers.    Here    als( 

a  new  frontier  line  in  Tonquin,  leaving  in  Chi-  massed  li^s  troops,  the  only  effective  i 

nese  hands  the  fortresses  oi  Caobang  and  Lao-  China,  thoroughly  trained  and  armed 

kai.    As  mediation  was  impossible,   negotia-  European  manner.    This  body  had  be 

tions  were  broken  off  after  a  few  days.  for  years  at  a  strength  of  25,000  or 

On  October  23d,  the  French  proclaimed  a  men.      Three  times  that  number  wei 

blockade  of  the  porta  of  Formosa.    Both  sides  gathered  at  Pei  Ho  to  contest  the  landi 

still  refrained  from  a  declaration  of  war,  and  French  army.    With  Peking  presumal 

denied  that  a  formal  state  of  war  existed.  Such  pregnable  and  Canton  secure,  the  Chinei 

an  act  would  have  been  inconvenient  to  the  emment  was   apparently   indifferent 

Frelich  Cabinet  previous  to  the  regular  assem-  "  piecemeal  bombardment  '*  of  other  pi 

bly  of  the  Legislature,  because  it  would  have  the  coast    This  scheme  of  reprisals  ^ 

necessitated  an  extraordinary  convocation  ot  pected  to  embroil  France  with  other  Ei 

the  Chambers,  without  whose  assent  the  Gov-  powers  and  bring  about  an  earlier  sett 

emment  can  not  engage  in  regular  warfare,  of  the  conflict,  and  one  more  favori 

The  French  hostilities  were  declared  to  be  anal-  China.    The  Chinese  were  confident 

ogous  to  the  blockade  of  the  Greek  ports  by  testing  the  possession  of  Formosa  with  '. 

Great  Britain  in  1850,  and  the  seizure  of  San  and  kept  a  sufficient  force  there  to  ren 

Juan  by  the  United  States  in  1859.    It  was  a  position  gained  by  the  French  valnel 

state  of  reprisals,  or  an  unofficial  war.    The  military  or  political  purposes.     The 

blockade  of   Formosa,  established   with  the  force  was  too  feeble  to  stir  from  the  tw 

assent  of  the  British  Government,  was  calcu-  tions  taken  on   the  coast,  where  the, 

lated  to  raise  troublesome  questions  as  to  neu-  hemmed  in   on  all  sides  by  a  Chines* 

tral  rights.    The  French  disclaimed  the  right  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  which  wit 

of  search,  but  asserted  the  right  to  fire  upon  sally  of  the  Frenchmen  learned  to  st 

neutral  vessels  running  the  blockade.    If  war  ground  better;  for,  instead  of  being  d< 

were  regularly  declared,  the  right  of  coaling  ized  by  heavy  losses,  the  fighting  qual 

and  repairing  their  vessels  in  neutral  ports  the  Chinamen  were  improved  by  the  e 

would  be  forfeited.    The  coal-mines  at  Kelung  of  their  adversaries.    To  establish  grou 

were  flooded  and  unworkable.    In  Hong-Kong,  the  bold  claim  to  the  suzerainty  of  Am 

after  the  issue  of  a  proclamation  by  the  Vice-  the  final  settlement,  the  Chinese  Gove: 

roy  of  Canton,  threatening  penalties  to  Chinese  sent  hordes  of  raw  troops  into  Tonqui 

subjects  and  their  families  who  assisted  the  the  supply  of  such  recruits  was  indefinil 

enemies  of  their  country,  at  the  time  when  the  effectually  disputed  the  possession  of  tha 

flag-ship  of  Admiral  Lesp^s  was  being  repaired,  try  with  the  French.    There,  too,  the  ( 

all  the  laborers  and  boatmen  refused  to  work  displayed  a  tenacious  endurance  that  < 

for  the  French.    The  Chinese  threatened  later  them  to  learn  tactics  and  discipline  fr< 

to  cut  off  the  food-supplies  of  the  English  victories  of  the  enemy, 

colony  if  French  war-ships  were  coaled,  pro-  Foreign  trade  was  paralyzed  by  the  < 

visioned,  and  repaired  there.  with  France.    After  the  French  acts  of  i 


I  and  the  cities  of  the  interior,  ont- 
e  coiDmitted  opon  missioaaries  and 
ooDverts.  Earopeana  were  obliged 
iin  Quangtnng  and  other  proviaoes. 
I  and  neighboring  viUitges,  id  Nam- 
tsung,  Kite-Tung,  Swatow,  and  otlier 
tbolio  and  Proteataul  oharches  were 
and  hoasea  pillaged.  In  a  riot  at 
on  October  6th,  the  houses  of  for- 
id  the  recorda  of  the  caatom-houBe 
led. 

id  WUarj  OpentlMi. — French  bostjli- 
ina  began  with  the  bomhardment  of 
t  tbe  northeast  extremit;  of  the  ialand 
la,  Angast  6th.  The  object  was  to 
isuon  of  the  ooal-rainea  in  the  vicin- 
town  ia  an  insignificant  place,  oon- 
I7  8,000  inliabitants,  but  has  a  trade 
1,  and  camphor,   besides  ooaL     The 


set  high,  near  the  entrance.  Adr 
waa  allowed  to  pass  the  forts  with 
s  and  the  Latin.  The  Chinese  sup- 
be  merel;  wanted  coal,  and  were  not 
!o  fight.  Opening  Are  from  behind, 
tied  two  of  the  forts,  and  shelled  the 
he  bombardment  lasted  one  hour 
se  troops  afterward  withdrew  The 
re,  which  engaged  the  forts  from 
loeiTed  three  balls,  and  the  following 
beaten  off  with  oooaiderable  loss. 
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miral  Ooarbct  eteamed  np  the  Min  river  with 
his  sqaadron,  and  anchored  opposite  the  arsenal 
of  Foochow.  The  only  practicable  entrance 
to  the  river,  the  north  cnannel,  is  dangeroos 
and  difflcult,  Tlie  sand-bar  ontside  can  onlj  be 
passed  at  high  tide.  Within  ia  another  bar. 
The  long  and  narrow  passage  aboands  in  other 
obstrnctions,  and  is  commanded  b;  the  power- 
ful Einpsi  and  Mlngan  forts  and  the  fortiGca- 
tions  on  Woofuu  Island.  With  strange  negli- 
gence, the  Chinese  conimandera  allowed  the 
French  vessels,  one  by  one,  in  cha^^re  of  Eng- 
lish river-pilots,  to  steam  by  lliese  inTincible 
fortifications.  Admiral  Goarbet  took  bis  sta- 
tion  beyond  the  arsenal,  with  his  gnna  hearing 
apon  it  and  the  Chinese  fleet,  which  waa 
hemmed  in  there.  The  French  commander 
threatened  to  fire  on  the  Ohinese  vessels  if  they 
moved.  Safe  from  the  shells  in  the  rear  waa 
the  city  of  Foochow.  He  had  the  emisers 
Yolta,  D'Estaing,  Yillars,  Ch&teau  -  Renard, 
and  Dugnay-Tronin,  the  ganhoats  Aspic,  Lynx, 
and  Vip^re,  and  two  torpedo-boats.  Chang 
Pei  Lun,  the  Chinese  commander,  announced 
that  his  defensive  preparations  were  perfect, 
and  that  he  hod  the  French  fieet  at  his  mercy 
He  was  restrained  by  the  central  authorities 
from  beginning  hos^litieft.  When  the  order 
came  to  destroy  all  Government  property  on 
the  Mm  as  an  act  of  reprisal,  Aagnst  23d,  tbe 
French  first  engaged  the  Ohinese  fleet,  consist- 
ing of  the  sloop  Yang  Woo,  carrying  eleven 


,  which  were  of  foreign  mannfnntnre,  gnna,  two  gonbonts,  with  one  eigliteen-ton  gnn 

explode.    A  small  party  landed,  hot  each,  five  small  gnnboats,  and  three  transports, 

tly  retired.  The  batteries  on  shore  were  armed  with  Arm- 

I'Sth  of  July,  immediately  nfter  the  strong   and    Kriinp    cannon.    The    gnnboats 

nent  of  the  French  nltimatam,  Ad-  foaght  well,  as  also  did  the  sloop,  nntil  she 
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was  blown  np  by  &  torpedo.    A  cigar-«bap«d  destroyed,  the  French  tinned  their  gi 

torpedo-hoftt,  aboot  fitly  fe«t  long,  eteamiiig  the  arsenal  and  the  forte  and  barracks 

twenty  knots  an  hoar,  was  sent  out  against  neighborhood,  and  kept  on  firing  for  twt 

her  aa  soon  as  the  fight  began.    When  the  after  the  Erupp  gnns  were  silenced.    ' 

French  flag-ship,  the  Volta,  opened  fire,  she  24th  and  2&th  the  French  shelled  the  i 

answered  with  a  broadside,  which  caused  the  and  camps,  and  a  village  where,  in  ^o 

chief  loss  of  life  safiPered  by  the  French  dur-  ter,  tbe  escaped  transports  had  taken 


I 


ing  the  action.  Foar  minntet  later  she  was 
atrnck  by  the  torpedo.  The  next  instsnt  noth- 
ing was  seen  of  tne  stately  verael  of  3,000  tons 
displacement  but  floating  timber.  The  Chioese 
sunken  torpedoes  failed  to  work.  The  fire- 
junks  did  no  damage.  The  gnna  of  the  Chinese 
gunboats  were  mounted  to  fire  end-on,  and 
were  not  in  position  when  the  fight  began. 
Except  the  two  eigbteen-ton  gnnboats,  the  Chi- 
nese vessels  were  mere  yachts.  TCe^stance  was 
offered  with  Hotcbkiss  gans,  bat,  nnder  the 
heavy  flre,  the  guns  coatd  not  be  served.  The 
French  machine-gnns,  of  the  same  pattern, 
performed  admirably,  as  did  tlie  breech-loading 
giiDS  of  French  design.  The  resistance  the 
Chinese  were  able  to  offer  to  the  ponderous 
artillery  of  tbe  heavily -armored  French  ves- 
sels wag  very  slight.  In  fifteen  minntea  the 
combat  was  practically  ended.  All  the  Chi- 
nese vessels  were  disabled,  except  two  that  es- 
caped. They  ceased  firing  altogether,  the  sar- 
vivora  leaping  overboard.  The  French  allowed 
no  surrender,  bnt  continued  to  flre  for  hours 
at  the  sinking  ships  and  at  the  nnraerone  war- 
jnnks  in  the  river.  The  river  was  strewed  with 
dead  and  woanded.  On  the  French  side  seven 
were  killed.  The  Chinese  loss  was  estimated 
at  1,000  killed  and  8,000  wonnded.  The  iron- 
clad Triomphante  Joined  the  French  fleet  after 
the  bombardment  was  begun.  The  sliore-bat- 
teries  of  the  arsenal  did  little  execntion.  They 
ceased  firing  at  three  o'clock,  two  hours  after 
the  action  opened.    Aa  soon  aa  the  fleet  waa 


On  tbe  26th  the  ironclad  Oalissoniire  ati 
ed  to  enter  the  channel.  The  Chinese  gi 
in  the  White  Fort,  three  miles  away,  fon: 
range  at  once,  and  sent  a  shot  into  hei 
and  then  another,  which  drove  her  ofl 
the  26th  Admiral  Conrbet  raked  from  1 
the  Hingan  forts,  which  could  not  reply, 
their  gnns  were  directed  oatward.  0 
2Ttb  and  !8th  the  Kimpai  batteries  wet 
enfiladed.  Small  landing  parties  destro} 
tbe  gnns  of  European  make.  Althong 
narrow  passes  of  tne  river  afforded  ei< 
shelter  for  sharpshooters,  there  were  bi 
musketry-shots,  which  were  so  poor  thai 
three  or  four  Frenchmen  fell.  Uotchkis; 
in  the  tops  Of  tbe  vessels  drove  the  inl 
from  the  nill-side;,  while  Empp  sheila  r 
the  speedy  evacuation  of  the  forta.  Afti 
mantling  all  the  forts  and  fishing  up  i 
snnken  torpedoes,  which  were  not  in  wc 
condition,  Admiral  Courbet  steamed  out 
river,  and  stationed  his  fleet  at  Hatsoa. 
French  made  use  nightly  of  electric  light 
to  watch  the  enemy  and  for  telegraphi 
naling.  The  Foochow  popnlace  and  th 
ing  soldiery  indulged  in  looting  in  the  Ear 
quarter,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  all 
refnge  on  shipboard."  The  French  dest 
the  police  jnnk-fleet.  American,  Britisl 
Qerraan  naval  forces  afterward  police 
harbor,  and  also  kept  order  in  the  city, 
the  civil  administration  waa  utterly  diai 
ized.    After  the  departure  of  the  Freno 
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»aired  the  fortifications,  and  placed  nor  could  any  important  military  operation  be 

iross  the  river.  undertaken  before  the  arrival  of  re-enforce- 

eginning  of  September  the  French  ments.    Parsoant  to  the  Angost  vote  of  credit 

Xelang  again,  bat  did  not  occn-  a  naval  force  of  5«580  ofScers  and  sailors  was 

^  as  the  Chinese  had  flooded  the  maintained  in  Chinese  and  Tonquinese  waters, 

the  Ist  of  October  operations  were  in  84  vessels,  inclnding  18  specially  oonstracted 

1  the  object  of  capturing  and  hold-  gunboats,  and  a  military  force  in  Touquin  of 

rt    During  the  night  eight  ships  10,000  Europeans  and  5,000  Asiatics.    The  Oc- 

height  of  St  Clement.    The  Chi-  tober  vote  increased  the  forces  by  four  cruisers, 

9  end  fled  into  the  interior.    The  1,994  sailors,  and  5,000  soldiers, 

le  west  of  the  height  were  occupied,  CHOLERA*    It  is  impossible  to  overestimate 

»  4th  those  on  the  southeast.    The  the  importance  of  the  discovery  that  has  been 

in  fortified  the  principal  positions,  made  during  the  past  year  with  reference  to 

'ed  the  other  works.    The  Chinese  the  cause  of  cholera.    The  name  of  Eoch  has 

illed  and  wounded  numbered  220,  become  familiar  in  this  connection,  not  only 

18.    The  city  was  bombarded  sev-  to  the  medical  profession,  but  to  the  general 

nd  a  number  of  actions  were  fought  public.    Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in 

The  citadel  finally  capitulated.    The  Egypt,  in  1888,  Koch  was  sent  out  at  the  head 

len  established  themselves  on  the  of  a  German  commission  to  investigate  the 

;  hills,  from  which  they  harassed  causes  of  the  disease.    He  had  already  become 

and  menaced  their  positions.  The  famous  through  his  discovery  of  the  tubercle- 
rounded  themselves  with  a  girdle  of  bacillas  (see  *^  Annaal  Cyclopsddia  *'  for  1888), 
i,  and  was  eminently  fitted,  by  his  intimate  ac- 
:aneou8  operation  against  Tamsui  quaintance  with  the  minute  organisms  of  dis- 

the  2d  of   October   by  Admiral  ease,  to  undertake  the  work.    From  Egypt  he 

tiis  port  is  on  the  northwest  coast,  went  to  India,  where  his  most  valuable  inves- 

m  Eelung.    The  four  ships  silenced  tigations  were  conducted.    The  late  epidemic 

The  ships  could  not  enter  the  port,  in  the  south  of  France  also  furnished  him  with 

of  a  line  of  torpedoes  near  shore,  an  opportunity  of  verifying  the  conclusions  to 
)n8  from  which  these  were  com-  which  his  studies  had  already  led  him.  Though 
»re  out  of  range.  Attempts  were  reports  of  his  progress  were  issued  from  time 
he  succeeding  days  to  take  these  to  time,  the  brilliant  results  of  his  labors  were 
y  landing-parties.  On  the  8th  the  first  made  known  to  the  scientific  world  in  an 
fered  600  to  land  and  awaited  them  address  presented  at  Berlin  in  July  of  this  year, 
scade.  The  Chinese,  hidden  in  the  We  shall  gain  the  clearest  idea  of  the  subject 
,  opened  fire  at  close  range,  and,  by  following  his  own  paper  and  its  deductions, 
rench  fled  in  confusion,  the  Chinese  after  which  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  some 
leir  rear.  Their  loss  was  70  men.  of  the  objections  that  have  been  made  to  his 
1  finally  established  themselves  on  theory.-  Soon  after  arriving  in  India,  Koch 
ad  threw  up  earthworks.  heard  of  an  outbreak  of  cholera  in  a  certain 
2d  of  November  the  block-house  neighborhood,  whereupon  he  immediately  took 
g  the  road  to  Tamsui  was  attacked  up  his  residence  there,  and  proceeded  to  study 
yhinese,  who  were  repelled  with  into  its  causes.  That  there  was  Eome  connec- 
».  On  the  18th  and  14th  another  tion  between  this  disease  and  the  water-supply 
I  took  place,  in  which  both  sides  had  long  been  recognized  by  the  Indian  doc- 
ictory.  On  the  18th  of  November  tors.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  India  the 
suffered  another  defeat  at  Tamsui.  natives  obtain  their  drinking-water  from  tanks, 
cruiser  was  captured  aqd  taken  a  which  are  often  polluted  by  sewage.  Koch  no- 
lung,  ticed  that  the  cases  of  cholera  were  confined  to 
kade  of  the  northern  and  western  certain  huts,  the  Inhabitants  of  which  obtained 
jrmosa  between  Cape  Nansha  and  their  water  from  a  certain  tank.     Moreover, 

went  into  force  October  28.    The  their  infected  linen  was  washed  at  the  same 

IS  ineffectual,  as  the  Chinese  were  place.    This  circumstance,  apparently  trivial, 

into  the  ports  with  steamers  and  led  to  a  most  important  discovery.  On  exam- 
land  troops  and  munitions.  Before  ining,  with  the  microscope,  specimens  of  the  sus- 
icement  of  the  blockade,  com  plica-  pected  water,  Koch  found  in  it  a  certain  pecul- 

from  the  overhauling  of  English  iar  organism  which,  from  its  shape,  he  named 

Tamsui  and  of  English  and  German  *^  comma-bacillus  '* ;  this  was  identical  with  the 

le  river  Min.   During  the  operations  fornAs  that  he  had  previously  discovered  in  the 

the  Chinese  fired  upon  an  English  excretions  and  dead  bodies  of  cholera-patienta 

id  a  German  man-of-war,  mistak-  (see  "  Mioro-Organisms  ").    These  bacilli  were 

r  French  vessels.    During  the  rainy  only  found  in  the  water  during  the  epidemic. 

*e  was  much  sickness  and  mortality  As  it  declined,  they  became  fewer,  and  finally 

French  troops.     Little  could  be  disappeared.    This  circumstance  seemed  to  es- 

dd  in  the  way  of  naval  action  or  the  tablish  a  direct  relation  between  the  bacilli  and 

fortifications  daring  the  monsoon,  the  disease. 
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Id  no  case  were  these  parasites  absent  from  solutioDs  strong  enough  to  destroy  the  bacQIL 

the  intestines  after  death,  as  shown  by  a  large  In  doabtfal  cases,  where  cholera  is  suspected, 

number  of  postmortem  examinations,  and  they  it  will  be  possible  to  establish  a  diagnosis  by 

were  constantly  found  in  the  choleraic  stools,  finding  the  characteristic   organisms  in  the 

diminishing  in  number  and  finally  disappear-  stools.    The  principle  will  be  most  important 

ing  as  the  patient  recovered.     The  parasites  when  applied  to  public  hygiene.    Not  only  will 

were  easily  cultivated  outside  the  body  in  such  quarantine  regulations  be  more  inteUigentljF  en- 

fluids  as  gelatine  and  meat- broth,  but  Koch  forced,  but  the  process  of  disinfection  will  be 

never  succeeded  in  producing  cholera  in  ani-  conducted  in  a  more  rational  manner.    Since 

mals  by  the  injection  of  fluid  containing  bacilli,  it  is  certain  that  the  bacilli  perish  as  soon  as 

He  proved  that  the  organisms  were  quickly  they  are  thoroughly  dried,  the  public  will  lose 

destroyed  by  drying,  as  shown  by  numerous  something  of  their  fear  of  the  disease,  as  it  will 

experiments  with  soiled  linen.     This  fact  is  be  robbed  of  its  mystery.    As  water  is  regard- 

of  great  practical  importance,  as  it  is  a  strong  ed  as  the  principal  source  of  infection,  renewed 

argument  against  the  theory  that  the  germs  of  care  will  be  taken  to* see  that  this  is  free  from 

cholera  are  permanent,  and  may  be  transported  impure  germs. 

to  a  great  distance.  The  question  may  be  asked,  Since  the  publication  of  Koch's  views,  bis 
Why  is  it  assumed  that  these  parasites  are  the  experiments  have  been  repeated,  and  namer- 
cause  of  cholera?  They  confine  themselves  to  ous  attempts  have  been  made  to  furnish  the 
the  bowel,  which  is  the  seat  of  cholera.  In  missing  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  by  com- 
the  early  stage  of  the  disease  but  few  are  found  municating  cholera  to  the  lower  animals  bj 
in  the  stools ;  but,  as  the  dejections  assume  the  introducing  the  parasites  into  their  systems, 
characteiistic  rice-water  appearance,  they  be-  Success  has  been  claimed,  but  the  results  are 
come  more  numerous.  Moreover,  they  are  not  still  too  imperfect  to  warrant  any  positive  con- 
found in  either  the  bodies  or  dejections  of  pa-  elusions.  Kecent  investigations  have  seemed 
tients  affected  with  other  intestinal  troubles  to  prove  that  the  "comma-bacillus"  is  onlj 
(as  dysentery).  It  has  been  noticed  that  the  a  temporary  form  of  another  organism,  which 
bacilli  thrive  best  in  an  alkaline  fluid,  and  in  probably  exists  in  a  permanent  state  within 
this  way  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  the  intestine.  This  complicates  greatly  the 
the  fact  that  patients  who  are  suffering  from  original  question,  and  casts  some  doubt  upon 
indigestion  succumb  more  readily  to  cholera,  the  specific  character  of  the  cholera- parasite, 
siuce  the  germs,  when  introduced  into  the  The  latest  news  from  Germany  is,  that  Koch 
stomach,  are  rendered  less  active  on  account  has  at  length  succeeded  in  inoculating  rabbits 
of  the  diminshed  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice,  with  the  cholera- microbe,  so  as  to  produce  a 
As  to  the  question  of  how  the  presence  of  disease  similar  to  that  in  man. 
these  minute  organisms  in  the  intestines  can  Drs.  Klein  and  Gibbes,  of  the  English  Cholera 
cause  cholera,  all  that  can  be  afiSrmed  at  present  Commission,  who  are  still  engaged  in  carrying 
is,  that  they  exercise  some  destructive  influence  on  elaborate  investigations  in  Bombay  and  Cal- 
npon  the  blood,  and  doubtless  also  upon  the  cell,  cutta,  have  just  issued  a  preliminary  report, 
They  seem  to  generate  some  peculiar  poison  which  is  quite  adverse  to  Koch.  They  claim 
within  the  intestine.  Koch*s  deductions  con-  to  have  established  the  following  points:  1. 
cerning  the  origin  of  cholera  are  as  follow :  The  comma  -  bacilli  are  not  characteristic  of 

If  the  origin  of  the  separate  epidemics  be  careftilly  f^olera,  since  they  are  found  in  the  evacoa- 
looked  into,  it  will  be  found  that  cholera  has  never  tions  of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  2.  Certain 
reached  us  except  through  human  beings  themselves,  straight  bacilli  are  more  constantly  present  in 
We  must  not  thmk  that  there  are  exceptions  because  choleraic  discharges  than  are  the  common  fa- 
the  mfected  individuals  can  not  always  be  found.  So  ^ety.  8.  Numerous  experiments  have  demon- 
far  as  we  know,  no  cholera  epidemics  have  broken  out  ^  i  j  xV  •  'w^K  r  ^-.c  •  «  ^«. 
hpontaneoualy  outside  of  India ;  hence,  m  this  point,  Strated  the  impossibUity  of  artificially  corn- 
experience  agrees  with  the  i)re8umption  that  cholera  municating  the  disease  to  animals. 
IS  caused  by  a  specific  organism  having  its  habitat  in  The  EpIdeBic  tf  1884e — Cholera  appeared  as 
India^  whore  the  circumstances  are  especiaUy  favor-  an  epidemic  in  those  portions  of  southern 
able  lor  Its  development.  ^^^^^^  bordering  upon    the  MediterraneaD, 

Koch  regards  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  as  the  mainly  in  France  and  Italy.    The  earliest  of- 

true  home  of  the  disease,  since  the  luxuriant  ficial  mention  of  it  was  at  Toulon,  France, 

vegetation,  crowded  population,  and  poor  sani-  June  4 ;  but  subsequent  inquiry  showed  that 

tary  arrangements  especially  favor  its  perma-  there  had  been  cases  at  Toulon  since  April, 

nence.    In  other  countries  epidemics  soon  die  and  that  the  disease  had  been  introduced  by 

out  of  themselves.  a  vessel  that  had  arrived  at  that  port  from 

The  reader  may  ask,  What  is  the  practical  Tonquin,  in  Asia.    Toulon  had  a  population 

use  of  the  parasitic  theory  of  cholera,  aside  of    about  75,000,   including  Italian  laborers, 

from  its  interest  as  a  brilliant  scientific  dis-  mostly   employed  in  the  harbor,   who,  with 

covery?    It  will  undoubtedly  exercise  a  great  their  families,  numbered  10,000,  living  under 

influence  upon  the  future  treatment  of  the  dis-  circumstances  every  way  favorable    for  the 

ease,  though  at  present,  it  must  be  confessed,  propagation  of  the  cholera  when  once  intro* 

no  way  has  been  devised  of  introducing  into  duced.     It  spread  steadily,   and   within  t^o 

the  intestines  of  cholera-patients  (with  safety)  weeks  was  prevalent  all  through  the  city.    A 
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ampede  from  Toulon  took  place  to-  Bomething  more  than  10,000.    The  Italian  reo- 

dose  of  June.    The  Italians  tried  ords  appear  to  have  heen  kept  with  great  care, 

lieir  waj  toward  their  homes,  and  and  this  is  prohabl/  a  close  approximation  to 

h  scattered  themselves  through  the  the  actual  numbers.    Of  the  deaths,  fully  8,500 

ig  region.     On  July  1  the  Italian  were  in  Naples  alone.  The  type  of  the  disease, 

nt  sent  a  transport-ship  to  carry  especially  in  Naples,  was  more  than  usually 

of  the  Italians  as  still  remained  at  virulent,  as  fully  two  cases  out  of  three  re- 
tut  all  the  roads  leading  from  France  suited  fatally ;  and,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  by 
ere  blocked  up  by  fugitives  from  the  the  reports,  death  usually  occurred  within  a 

and  a  rigid  system  of  quarantine,  few  hours  after  the  symptoms  of  cholera  first 
of  detention  for  a  week  or  so,  was  appeared,  although  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
I.  On  August  8  there  were  8,000  long  the  germs  of  the  disease  may  have  been 
I  quarantine  in  Italy ;  8,200  on  the  lurking  in  the  system.  The  disease  was  mainly 
-  France,  and  4,800  at  various  ports  confined  to  the  poorer  classes,  dwelling  in  the 
Mediterranean  coast.  most  filthy  portions  of  the  city, 
ambers  of  fugitives  made  their  way  Next  after  Naples,  Genoa  suffered  most  se- 
en to  Marseilles.  These  quartered  verely.  The  disease  appeared  there  almost 
I  all  through  the  city,  and  the  chol-  simultaneously  with  its  manifestation  in  Na- 

out  simultaneously  in  many  parts,  pies,  and  was  traceable  with  equal  certainty  to 

it  8  the  reports  showed    that  822  refugees  from  Toulon  or  Marseilles.    Genoa 

d  died  of  cholera  in  Marseilles  alone,  has  a  population  of  about  180,000.    We  do  not 

I,  however,  the  disease  was  quite  find  a  daily  report  of  the  cases  there  until  Sep- 

twenty-one  places  being  set  down  tember  8;    on  that  day  there  were  81  cases 

dd,"  and  in  nearly  all  of  uiese  it  was  and  20  deaths ;  and  the  number  did  not  vary 

own  that  the  pestilence  had  been  materially  for  three  weeks.    It  increased  with 

Y  fugitives  from  the  two  great  cen-  considerable  rapidity  after  it  had  sensibly  de- 

>n  and  Marseilles.    As  an  epidemic,  clined  in  Naples.  On  September  28  there  were 

a  in  France  may  be  said  to  have  89  cases  and  25  deaths ;  on  the  29th,  95  cases 

ed  about  September  15.    At  Mar-  and  55  deaths;  after  which  the  deaths  fell 

i  Toulon  the  deaths  had  fallen  to  back  to  20  or  80  a  day  for  some  time.    The 

)ur  a  day,  and  so  continued  during  whole  number  of  deaths  in  G^noa  was  not  far 

following.  The  whole  number  of  from  600 ;  or,  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
n  cholera  up  to  the  15th  is  ofiScially  about  one  fifth  as  many  as  in  Naples.  The  re- 
1,618,  of  whom  427  were  Italians,  maining  deaths  in  Italy  were  principally  at  a 
Toulon  and  Marseilles,  although  for  few  minor  seaports,  and  in  the  quarantine  sta- 
>rtnight  the  deaths  in  all  France  tions  on  the  French  frontiers.  A  very  consid- 
t  100  a  day.  Other  accounts  more  erable  number  of  cases  occurred  among  the 
le  the  entire  number,  making  the  cordon  of  soldiers  who  maintained  the  qnaran- 
cases  12,000,  of  deaths  6,000.  tine.  The  smaller  Italian  villages  along  the 
fered  far  more  severely  than  France ;  line  suffered  more  than  the  larger  towns,  be- 
ts of  Naples  and  Genoa  being  the  cause  the  refugees  from  France  reached  them 
I  of  the  pestilence.  On  July  11  a  by  the  by-paths  through  the  mountains,  thus 
rrived  at  Naples,  having  on  board  escaping  the  quarantine  that  kept  them  out  of 
OS  from  Toulon.    At  Naples  all  the  the  towns  on  the  main  roads.    It  is  satisfac- 

were  favorable  to  the  spread  of  torily  established  th^t    the  cholera  did  not 

hen  it  had  been  once  introduced,  originate  spontaneously  in  any  place  in  France 

>noe  developed  itself  rapidly  after  a  or  Italy,  but  was  always  introduced  by  refu- 

en  days.     Up  to  September  14,  the  gees  from  Toulon;  and  that  the  disease  was 

deaths  in  that  city  was  8,297.    The  brought  to  Europe  by  a  single  vessel  from  Ton- 

ere  reached  its  height  during  the  quin,  which  arrived  in  Toulon  in  April. 

September  9  to  September  15.    On  The  cholera  spread  to  some  extent  in  por- 

lere  were  451  cases  and  154  deaths ;  tions  of  Spain  that  have  water-communications 

there  were  688  new  oases  and  275  with  the  infected  districts  of  Italy ;  but  in  no 
id  during  the  ensuing  week  there  district  did  it  assume  the  proportions  of  a  gen- 
I  cases  and  2,262  deaths,  an  average  eral  epidemic.  The  entire  number  of  deaths  in 
iy;  the  extreme  height  of  mortality  all  Spain  was  not  many  hundreds;  but  the  de- 
he  12th  and  18th,  the  number  of  tails  are  not  sufficiently  minute  to  warrant 
those  two  days  behig  825.  During  more  than  a  general  approximation  as  to  the 
week  the  disease  gradually  abated,  number  of  oases.  In  no  other  part  of  Europe 
e  number  of  deaths  being  about  200  did  Asiatic  cholera  make  its  appearance.  The 
le  dedine  was  continued  during  the  20,000  deaths  undoubtedly  originated  in  the 
:,  though  with  considerable  fluctua-  single  infected  vessel  at  Toulon,  for  there  is  no 
a,  on  the  25th  there  were  105  deaths,  record  of  any  other  oases  having  been  brought 
h  only  25,  and  on  the  29th  100.    Up  from  Asia  or  Africa. 

2,  the  number  of  cases  in  all  Italy  CLEVELAND,  GROVER,  twenty-second  Presi« 

rted  at   about    15,000 ;  of  deaths,  dent  of  the  IJnited  States,  born  in  Oaldwell^ 
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Essex  Connty,  K  J.,  March  18, 1887.    On  the  1855  Grover  started  from  Holland  Patent,  hi 

Satemal  side  be  is  of  English  origin.    Moses  Oaeida  Gonnty,  where  his  mother  then  resided^ 

lleveland  emigrated  from  Ipswicl^  conntj  of  to  go  West  in  search  of  employment.    On  his 

Snffblk,    England,  in    1685,   and   settled   at  way  he  stopped  at  Black  Bock,  now  a  part  of 

Wobarn,  Mass.,  where  he  died  in  1701.    His  Buffalo,  and  called  on  his  ancle,  Lewis  F.  Allen, 

grandson,    Aaron,    went   to    East  Haddam,  who  induced  him  to  remain  and  assist  him  in 

Conn.,  in  1788,  made  money  in  land  specu-  the  compilation  of  a  volume  of  the  **  American 

lations,  was  designated  in  the  town  records  Herd-Book,"  receiving  for  six  weeks^ .  service 

as    *'  a  gentleman,"    and   left  an  estate    of  $60.    He  afterward  assisted  in  the  preparation 

£8,000.     One  of  his  sons,  Moses,  was  grand-  of  several  other  volumes  of  this  work,  and  the 

father  of  Migor-Gen.  Erastus  Cleveland,   of  preface  to  the  fifth  volume  (1861)  acknowledgei 

Madison,  N.  Y.,  who  commanded  the  United  his  services. 

States  forces  at  Sackett^s  Harbor  in  the  War  In  August,  1855,  he  secured  a  place  as  clerk 
of  1812.  Another  son,  Aaron,  great-great-  and  copyist  for  the  law  firm  of  Rogers,  fiowen, 
grandfather  of  Grover,  was  graduated  at  &  Rogers,  in  Buffalo,  began  to  read  Blackatone, 
Harvard  College  in  1785,  and  after  a  Fresby-  and  in  the  autumn  of  Siat  year  was  receiTing 
terian  pastorate  at  Haddam,  Conn.,  and  sub-  four  dollars  a  week  for  his  work.  He  was  ad- 
aequently  at  Maiden,  Mass.,  received  orders  in  mitted  to  the  bar  in  1859,  but  for  three  yean 
the  Church  of  England,  was  ordained  priest  longer  he  remained  with  the  firm  tb&t  first  em- 
by  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  was  commis-  ployed  him,  acting  as  managing  clerk  at  a  sal- 
sioned  by  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gos-  ary  of  $600,  soon  advanced  to  $1,000,  a  part 
pel  in  Foreign  Parts  to  take  charge  of  a  church  of  which  he  devoted  to  the  support  of  his 
at  Carlisle,  Pa.  On  his  way  to  his  mission  widowed  mother,  who  died  in  1882.  He  wai 
he  was  taken  ill  in  Philadelphia  and  died  An  appointed  Assistant  District  Attorney  of  Erie 
the  house  of  his  intimate  friend,  Dr.  Benja-  County,  Jan.  1,  1868,  and  held  the  office  for 
min  Franklin,  who  wrote  his  obituary,  print-  three  years.  At  this  time  strenuous  efforti 
ed  in  the  ^'  Pennsylvania  Gazette,"  Aug.  18,  were  making  to  bring  the  civil  war  to  a  dose. 
1751,  of  which  Franklin  at  that  time  was  editor.  Two  of  Cleveland's  brothers  were  in  the  army, 
Aaron's  son  Aaron,  Grover's  great-grandfather,  and  his  mother  and  sisters  were  dependent 
was  a  merchant  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  was  con-  largely  upon  him  for  support.  Unable  to  en- 
apicuous  for  his  opposition  to  slavery,  and  list,  he  horrowed  money  to  send  a  substitute, 
while  a  representative  from  Norwich  intro-  and  it  was  not  till  long  after  the  war  that 
duced  a  bill  in  the  Connecticut  Legislature  for  he  was  able  to  repay  the  loan.  In  1865,  at 
its  abolition.  One  of  his  sons,  Charles,  was  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  he  was  the  Demo- 
the  widely-known  *' Father  Cleveland,"  for  cratic  candidate  for  District  Attorney,  but  wai 
many  years  city  missionary  of  Boston,  and  one  heaten  by  the  Republican  candidate,  his  inti- 
of  the  daughters  married  Dr.  Samuel  Hanson  mate  friend,  Lyman  E.  Bass.  He  then  became 
Cox,  father  of  Bishop  Arthur  Cleveland  Coze,  a  law  partner  of  ex-State  Treasurer  Isaac  Y. 
of  Western  New  York,  resident  at  Buffalo.  Vanderpool,  and  continued  a  successful  prao- 
Another  son  of  Aaron,  William,  was  a  silver-  tice  till  1870,  when  he  was  elected  Shenff  of 
smith  and  watchmaker  at  Norwich,  Conn.  Erie  County.  At  the  expiration  of  his  tbree- 
His  son,  Richard  Falley  Cleveland,  was  gradu-  years'  term  he  formed  a  law  partnership  with 
ated  at  Tale  College  in  1824,  was  ordained  to  his  personal  friend  and  political  antagonist,  Lj- 
the  Presbyterian  ministry  in  1829,  and  in  the  man  K.  Bass,  the  firm  being  Bass,  Cleveland, 
same  year  married  Anne  Neal,  the  daughter  of  &  Bissell,  and,  after  the  forced  retirement  from 
a  Baltimore  merchant  of  Irish  birth.  These  ill-health  of  Mr.  Bass,  Cleveland  &  Bissell 
two  were  the  parents  of  Grover  Cleveland.  The  firm  was  prosperous,  and  Cleveland  at- 
The  Presbyterian  parsonage  at  Caldwell,  tained  high  rank  as  a  lawyer,  noted  for  the 
where  the  future  President  was  born,  was  first  simplicity  and  directness  of  his  logic  and  ex- 
occupied  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  Grover,  in  whose  pression,  and  his  thoroush  mastery  of  his 
honor  the  subject  of  this  biography  was  named;  cases,  rather  than  for  brilliant  rhetorical  or 
hut  the  first  name  was  early  dropped,  and  he  oratorical  display. 

has  been  known  from  his  boyhood  as  Grover  In  the  autumn  of  1881  he  was  nominated 
Cleveland.  When  he  was  four  years  old,  his  Democratic  candidate  for  Mayor  of  Buffalo,  and 
father  accepted  a  call  to  Fayetteville,  near  was  elected  by  a  inajjority  of  8,580,  the  largest 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  where  Grover  had  an  academy  ever  given  to  a  candidate  in  that  city.  In  the 
schooling,  and  afterward  was  a  clerk  in  acoun-  same  election  the  Republican  State  ticket  was 
try  store.  The  removal  of  the  family  to  Clin-  carried  in  Buffalo  by  an  average  majority  of 
ton,  Oneida  County,  gave  Grover  additional  over  1,600.  But  Cleveland  had  a  partial  Be- 
educational  advantages  in  the  academy  there,  publican,  Independent,  and  *'  reform  '^  move- 
In  his  seventeenth  year  he  hecame  a  clerk  and  ment  support.  He  entered  upon  the  office, 
an  assistant  teacher  in  the  New  York  Institu-  Jan.  1,  1882,  and  the  following  extract  from  his 
tion  for  the  Blind,  in  New  York  city,  in  which  inaugural  address  was  the  key-note  of  his  ad- 
his  elder  brother,  William,  an  alumnus  of  Ham-  ministration : 

ilton  College,  nowa  Presbyterian  clergyman  it  geems  to  me  that  a  suoceerfW  and  faithfW  ad- 

at  Forrestport,  N.  Y.,  was  then  a  teacher.    In  ministration  of  the  government  of  our  city  may  be 
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bhDd  bj  oonstantlj  besring  in  mind  that  we  Federal  Administration.   What  were  called  the 

tnutaes  and  igents  of  our  feUow-citiiens,  "half-breeds"  largely  stayed  away  from  the 

tidlM  ^wr^uint\u  ^u.^^'X  ^^^  ^^  '"^  ?  ^!?^  ^^^  ^'  '^^'"^^  ^^'^'}^^ 

reodfir  an  honest  aooount  of  them,  touching  received  a  plnrality  of  192,854  over  Folger, 

ner  of  their  expenditure :  and  that  the  aflain  and  a  majority  over  all,  inclading  Greenback, 

ity  ahould  be  conducted,  as  far  aa  poaaible,  Prohibition,  and  scattering,  of  151,742. 
TlS^riv^SSl^riS!  *  ^^''''^  ^"«^«»  man        q^  ^.^^  j^gj.  ^y  ^f  December  he  went  to 

^  Albany,  and  on  the  day  following,  dispens- 

x>n  became  known  as  the  ^^vetoMayor,^'  log  with  the  usnal  parade,  be  walked  with  a 

iiat  prerogative  fearlessly  in  checking  friend  through  the  streets  from  the  Execu- 

.  illegal,  or  extravagant  expenditure  of  tive  Mansion  to  the  Capitol,  and  took  the  oath 

blio  money,  and  enforcing  strict  com-  of  office.    He  entered  upon  his  office,  in  the 

with  the   requirements  of  the   State  words  of  his  inaugural  address,  '* fully  appre- 

ntion  and  the  city  charter.    By  vetoing  oiating  his  relations  to  the  people,  and  deter- 

igant  appropriations  he  saved  the  city  mined  to  serve   them  faithfully   and  well" 

$1,000,000  in  the  first  six  months  of  his  The  very  banning  of  his  administration  was 

itration.     He  opposed  giving  $500  of  marked  by  radical  reforms  in  the  Execntive 

-payers*  money  to  the  Firemen^s  Benev»  Chamber.    Persons  having  business  with  the 

Society,  on  the  ground  that  such  appro-  Governor  were  immediately  and  informally 

a  was  not  permissible  nnder  the  terms  admitted,  without  running  a  gantlet  of  clerks 

State  Constitution  and  the  charter  of  and  door-keepers.  Less  rich  than  many  former 

;y.    He  vetoed  a  resolution  diverting  GK)vemors,  with  private  means  of  not  more 

irom  the  Fourth-of-July  appropriation  than  $60,000,  Governor  Cleveland  lived  upon 

observance  of  Decoration-day  for  the  and  within  his  official  salary,  simply  and  un- 

eason,  and  immediately  snbscribed  one  ostentatiously,  keeping  no  carriage,  and  daily 

>f  the  sum  wanted  for  the  pnrpose.    In  walking  to  and  from  his  duties  at  the  Capitol. 
he  vetoed  every  exorbiUnt  or  illegal       Among  the  salient  acts  of  his  administration 

riadon.    Dnring  his  mayoralty  the  city  were  his  approval  of  a  bill  to  submit  to  the 

;ted  the  semi-centenary  of  its  corporate  people  a  proposition  to  abolish  contract  labor 

ce.    His  admirable,  impartial  adminia-  in  the  prisons,  and  when  so  submitted  the  sys- 

dnring  his  entire  term  of  office  won  tern  was  abolished  by  an  overwhelming  major- 
s  to  his  integrity  and  ability  from  the  ity ;  his  veto  of  a  bill  that  permitted  wide  lati- 
nd  the  peonle,  irrespective  of  party.  tude  in  the  investments  into  which  directors  of 
he  second  day  of  the  State  Democratic  savings-banks  might  put  deposits;  and  the  veto 
ition  at  Syracuse.  Sept.  22,  1882,  on  the  of  a  similar  bill  allowing  like  latitude  in  the 
•allot,  by  a  vote  of  211  out  of  882,  Grover  investment  of  securities  of  fire-insurance  com- 
md  was  nominated  for  (Governor,  in  op-  panics.  He  vetoed  a  bill  that  was  a*bold  effort 
n  to  Charles  J.  Folger,  then  Secretary  to  establish  a  monopoly  by  limiting  the  right 
Uiuted  States  Treasury,  nominated  for  to  construct  certain  street  railways  to  com- 
ae office  three  days  before  by  the  State  panics  heretofore  organized,  to  the  exclusion 
iican  Convention  at  Saratoga.  In  his  of  such  as  should  hereafter  obtain  the  consent 
>f  acceptance,  two  weeks  afterward,  Mr.  of  property-owners  and  local  authorities.  His 
md  wrote:  much-criticised  veto  of  the  "five-cent-fare" 
0  offloen  are  the  servants  and  agents  of  the  bill,  which  proposed  to  reduce  the  rates  of 
to  execute  the  kw8  which  the  people  have  fare  on  the  elevated  roads  in  New  York  city 
ad  withm  the  hmita  of  a  Constitution  which  f mm  t^n  rent»  tn  firA  fvpintfl  for  all  hnnra  in  tha 
re  establiahed.  ...  We  may,  I  think,  reduce  j  "  ^®^  .  ,  ^  ^  ,  ,  ^  i?  -^ 
aimple  elemenU  the  duty  which  public  eerv-  ^^y^  ^*®  simply  and  solely  because  he  consid- 
m,  by  oooatantly  bearinir  in  mind  that  they  6red  the  enactment  illegal,  and  a  breach  of  the 
io  place  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  people,  to  plighted  faith  of  the  State.  The  general  rail- 
thmr  needs  as  they  arise,  and  to  expend  for  road  law  of  1850  provides  for  an  examination 
DeAt  the  money  diawn  ftom  them  by  taxation.  ^^  g^.^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  earninffS  of  railroads 

le  canvass  that  followed,  Cleveland  had  before  the  rates  of  fare  can  be  rednced ;  and  as 

vantage  of  a  united  Democratic  party  this  imperative  condition  had  not  been  complied 

addition  the  support  of  the  entire  Inde-  with  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  bUl,  he 

It  press  of  the  State.    The  election  in  yetoed  it.    He  vetoed  the  Buffalo  Fire  Depart- 

iber  was  the  most  remarkable  in  the  po-  ment  bill  because  he  believed  its  provisions 

innals  of  New  York.    Botli  gubemato^  would  prevent  the  **  economical  and  efficient 

ididates  were  men  of  character  and  of  nn-  administration  of  an  important  department  in 

>hable  public  record.    Jndge  Folger  had  a  large  city,'*  and  subject  it  to  partisan  and 

ibly  filled  high  State  and  Federal  offices,  personal  influences.    In  the  second  year  of  his 

ere  was  a  wide-spread  disaffection  in  the  administration  he  approved  the  biU  enacting 

Iksan  ranks  laraerly  due  to  the  belief  that  important  reforms  in  the  appointment  and  ad- 

imination*  of  Folger  (nowise  obnoxions  ministration  of  certain  locid  offices  in  New 

f)  was  accomplished  by  means  of  im-  York  city.    His  State  administration  was  only 

and  frandnlent  practices  in  the  nominat-  an  expansion   of  the  fundamental  principles 

ivention,  and  by  the  interference  of  the  that  controlled  his  offidal  action  while  Mayor 
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of  Buffalo.  In  a  letter  written  to  his  brother  and  pledges  broken,  and  when  the  snffngt  shall  be 
on  the  day  of  his  election,  he  announced  the  »ito<?ether  free  and  uncorrupted,  the  ftiU  realizatioD 
policy  he  intended  to  aciopt  and  afterward  <>J;.g<>venimentby  the  people  wiU  be  at  hand.  Aad 
•*^  .«' ,  .  Vt^^_^  .  .  »""F"  «*"^  aiwL  vfiuu,  ^j  ^^^  means  to  thia  end,  not  one  would,  m  my  judi- 
camed  out,  "that  is,  to  make  the  matter  a  ment,  be  more  effective  than  an  amendment  to  the 
business  engagement  between  the  people  of  the  Constitution  disquali^^  the  President  from  re-ekc- 
State  and  myself,  in  which  the  obligation  on  my  tion.  When  we  oonsider  the  patronage  of  this  grett 
side  is  to  perform  the  duties  assigned  me  with  ??*»'  *5f.  all^iwnients  of  power,  the  tempuition  to  re- 
on  ^^^  otnV.i»  ♦^  4.i^«  t»4>^«r>»4.  ^fi  «,«  ««»«i^«^«„  »»  tain  pubho  place  once  gained,  and,  more  than  alL  the 
^r^PTS^^  ^  ^^  ^^®^?*  ^^  ™y  employers."  availiibility  a  party  flnT^S^an  iAoombent  whcln  . 
The  National  Democratic  Oonvention  met  at  horde  of  oflaoe-holders  with  a  zeal  bora  of  benefits  re- 
Chicago,  July  8,  1884.  Three  days  were  de-  ceived  and  fostered  b^  the  hope  of  fitTors  yet  to  come. 
voted  to  organization,  platform,  and  speeches  "tand  ready  to  aid  with  money  and  trained  political 
in  favor  of  candidates.  In  the  evening  of  July  frvice,  we  reoognixe  fai  tiieelijribiHtyof  the  President 
1 A  «.  ^^4.^  !,«?  4.^1™  •  JiT'  u  i.  ^OA  \^^  fo'  re-«leotion  a  most  aenous  danger  to  that  calm,  de- 
10  a  vote  was  taken,  m  which,  out  of  820  votes,  Uberate,  and  intelligent  politiaT  action  which  mut 
Grover  Cleveland  received  892.  A  two-third  ohanicteri2e  a  goverament  by  the  people, 
vote  (567)  was  necessary  to  a  nomination.  On  A  true  American  sentiment  reooflnizee  the  digni^ 
the   following    morning,   in  the    first    ballot,  cf  l»bor,  and  the  fact  ttiat  honor  lies  in  honest  toiL 

CWeland  received  688%ote^  SBd,  on  n.otioS  i^£^1^r.?iSB'Si^~r'«ptl« 

Of  1  nomas  A.  Uendncks  (subsequently  nomi-  ©f  labor,  the  income  of  a  vast  number  of  our  popS- 

nated  for  the  vice-presidency),  the  vote  was  tion,  and  this  interest  should  be  jealously  protectei 

made  unanimous,     fie  was  officially  notified  of  ^^  working-men  are  not  asking  unreasonable  indol- 

his  nommation  by  the  Convention  Committee  ?J^~'  ^^  "» intel%ent  ^d  n^nly  dtizens  they  seek 

«#.    AiK<.,.„   T»iw  on    ^^A   ^  A^       S,  A  ^  the  same  consideration  which  those  demand  who  hsw 

at  Albany,  July  29,  and  made  a  modest  re-  other  interests  at  stake.    They  should  receive  their 

spouse,  promising  soon  to  signify  in  a  more  ftill  share  of  the  care  and  attention  of  those  who  nuke 

formal  manner  his  acceptance  of  the  nomina-  and  execute  the  laws,  to  the  end  that  the  wants  and 

tion.     Nearly  three  weeks  later,   while  the  ?©o<l»  of  the  employere  and  the  employed  shall  alike 

Governor  wa.  taking  a  brief  vacation  at  Upper  ^Z^£;1^u^"»ofttf:^[t3ri^•i2';SSi^t 

baranac  Lake,  he  wrote  and  made  pubhc  the  this  subject,  while  we  should  not  discouwffe  the  in- 

following  letter :  migration  of  those  who  come  to  acknowledge  allei^- 

Albaht,  N.  Y.,  Auff.  18,  1884.  ance  to  our  Government,  and  add  to  our  citizen  popa- 

Qehtlbmeh  :  I  have  received  your  communicatioB,  lation,  yet,  as  a  means  of  protection  to  our  wondiif- 

dated  July  28. 1884^  informing  me  of  my  nomination  men,  a  different  rule  should  prevail  concerning  thoM 

to  the  office  or  President  of  the  United  States  by  the  who,  if  they  come  or  are  brought  to  our  land,  do  not 

National  Democratic  Convention  lately  assembled  at  intend  to  become  Americans,  but  will  imuriously  com* 

Chicago.  pete  with  those  justly  entitled  to  our  field  of  labor. 

I  accept  the  nomination  with  a  grateful  appreciation  In  a  letter  accepting  the  nomination  to  the  ofBoe  of 

of  the  supreme  honor  conferred,  and  a  solemn  sense  Governor,  nearly^  two  yean  ago,  I  made  the  following 

of  the  responsibility  which,  in  its  acceptance,  I  as-  statement,  to  whioh  I  nave  steadily  adhered: 

sume.         •  ^*The  laboringKilasses  constitute  the  main  part  of 

I  have  careff\illy  considered  the  platform  adopted  by  our  population.    They  should  be  protected  in  their 

the  convention,  and  cordially  approve  the  same.    So  efforts  peaceably  to  assert  their  rights  when  endan- 

plain  a  statement  of  Democratic  raith,  and  the  prind-  gered  by  aggregated  capital,  and  fOl  statutes  on  thii 

pies  upon  which  that  par^  appeals  to  the  sumges  of  subject  should  recognize  the  care  of  the  State  for  boa- 

the  people,  needs  no  supplement  or  expluiation.  est  toil,  and  be  framed  with  a  view  of  improving  (be 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  office  of  President  condition  of  the  working-man." 

is  essentially  executive  in  its  nature.    The  laws  en-  A  proper  rewd  for  the  welifare  of  the  workin|^man 

acted  by  the  le^latdve  branch  of  the  Government  the  being  inseparably  connected  with  the  integrity  of  our 

Chief  Executive  is  bound  faithfully  to  enforce.    And  institutions^  none  of  our  dtizens  are  more  interested 

when  the  wisdom  of  the  poUtical  party  which  selects  than  they  m  guarding  against  any  corrupting  ioflu- 

one  of  its  members  as  a  nominee  for  that  office  has  ences  which  s^k  to  pervert  the  Mueflcent  purpoM 

outlined  its  policy  and  declared  its  principles,  it  seems  of  our  Government,  and  none  should  be  more  watcb- 

to  me  that  nothing  in  the  character  of  the  office  or  the  fill  of  the  artful  machinations  of  those  who  allure 

necessities  of  the  case  rec^uires  more  from  the  candi-  them  to  self-inflicted  ix\)uiy. 

date  accepting  such  nonunation  than  the  suggestion  In  a  free  country  the  curtailment  of  the  absolute 

of  certain  well-known  truths,  so  absolutely  vital  to  rights  of  the  individual  should  only  be  such  as  is  sft- 

the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  nation  that  they  can  not  sential  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  communitj. 

be  too  often  recalled,  or  too  seriously  enforced.  The  limit  between  the  proper  subjects  of  govemmenUl 

We  proudlv  call  ours  a  government  by  the  people,  control,  and  those  which  can  be  more  fittingly  left^ 

It  is  not  sucn  when  a  class  is  tolerated  which  arro-  the  moral  sense  and  self-imposed  restraint  of  the  citi- 

^tes  to  itself  the  numagement  of  public  affairs,  seek-  sen,  shoiUd  be  careilQly  kept  in  view.    Thus,  Isvi 

ing  to  control  the  people  instead  of^representinff  them,  unnecessarily  interfiorinff  wiui  the  habits  and  custona 

^  Jrarties  are  the  necessary  outgrowtn  of  our  institu-  of  anv  of  our  people  wnich  are  not  offensive  to  the 

tions,  but  a  government  is  not  by  the  people  when  moral  sentiments  of  the  civilized  world,  and  whidi 

one  party  fastens  its  control  upon  the  country,  and  (ire  consistent  with  good  dtixenship  ana  the  publie 

perpetuates  its  power  by  cajoling  and  betraying  the  wel&re,  are  unwise  and  vexatious, 

people  instead  of  serving  them.  The  commerce  of  a  nation  to  a  great  extent  dete^ 

A  ffovemment  is  not  by  the  people  when  a  result  mines  its  supremacy.    Cheap  and  easy  transportation 

which  shoiUd  represent  the  intellifirent  will  of  free  and  should  therefore  be  liberally  fostered.    Within  the 

thinking  men,  is  or  can  be  determmed  by  the  shame-  limits  of  the  Constitution,  tne  General  Government 

leas  corruption  of  their  suffhiges.  should  so  improve  and  protect  its  natural  water-ways 

When  an  election  to  office  shall  be  the  selection  by  as  will  enable  the  producers  of  the  oountzy  to  rsaeh  a 

ihe  voters  of  one  of  their  number  to  assume  for  a  time  profitable  market. 

a  public  trust,  instead  of  his  dedication  to  the  profes-  The  people  pay  the  wages  of  the  public  employ^ 

sion  of  politics ;  when  the  holders  of  the  ballot,  quick-  and  they  are  entitied  to  the  fSur  and  honest  work 

ened  by  a  sense  of  duty,  shadl  avenge  truth  betrayed  which  the  money  thus  paid  should  oommand.    It  is 
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ifae  do^  of  thoM  introsted  with  the  iiumag«ment  of 
beir  amira  to  aee  that  Buch  publio  service  is  forth- 
offiixig.  The  selection  and  retention  of  subordinatea 
1  Govemment  employment  ahould  depend  upon  their 
Boertained  fltneaa  and  ite  valae  of  their  work,  and 
Iwj  thoold  be  neither  expected  nor  allowed  to  do 
otftionable  party  service.  The  interests  of  the  peo> 
le  will  be  better  protected ;  the  estimate  of  publio 
ibor  and  dut^  will  be  immensely  improved ;  publio 
mplovment  will  be  open  to  all  who  can  demonstrate 
Mu-  fitness  to  enter  it;  the  unseemly  scramble  for 
Uoe  under  the  Government,  with  the  consequent 
nsortunity  which  embitters  offidal  life,  will  cease ; 
Dd  the  public  departments  will  not  be  filled  with 
boss  who  conceive  it  to  be  their  flrt^t  duty  to  aid  the 
■itf  to  which  thev  owe  thdr  places,  instead  of  ren- 
iering  patient  and  honest  return  to  the  people. 

I  beueve  that  the  public  temper  is  such  that  the 
rotera  of  the  land  are  prepared  to  sup^rt  the  party 
riudi  gives  the  best  promise  of  admmistering  the 
Sovemment  in  the  honesty  simple,  and  plain  manner 
rhich  is  oonsistent  with  its  character  and  purposes. 
rhej  have  learned  that  mystery  and  conceument  in 
he  manai^ement  of  their  alFairs  cover  tricks  and  be- 
iBTiL  The  statesmanship  they  require  consists  in 
lonesty  and  fhigality,  a  prompt  response  to  the  needs 
if  the  people  as  they  arise,  ana  the  vigilant  protection 
if  sll  tneir  varied  interests. 

If  I  should  be  ealled  to  the  chief  ma^stracy  of  the 
tition  bv  the  suffrsffes  of  my  fellow-citizens,  I  will 
anune  tne  duties  of  that  high  office  with  a  solemn 
letennination  to  dedicate  everv  effort  to  the  country's 
food,  and  with  a  humble  reliance  upon  the  fiivor 
od  support  of  the  Supreme  Bein^r,  who  I  believe  will 
Jvtys  bless  honest  human  endeavor  in  the  conscien- 
ioos  discharge  of  public  duty. 

GROVEB  CLEVELAND. 
To  Colonel  Wiluax  F.  Vilas,  Chairman,  and  D.  P. 
Bnrroa,  and  others,  members  of  the  l^otiflcation 
Committee  of  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 

tlOQ. 

The  caovasa  that  foUowed  was  more  re- 
narkable  for  the  discossion  of  the  personal 
daracters  and  qaalifioations  of  the  candidates 
ihsQ  for  the  prominent  presentation  of  politi- 
^  iflsaea.  In  the  election  (November  4)  fonr 
adidates  were  in  the  field,  viz.:  Grover 
^veland,  of  New  York,  Democratic;  James 
J.  Blaine,  of  Maine,  Republican;  Beniamin  F. 
Sutler,  of  Masaaobosetts,  Labor  and  Green- 
Mck;  John  P.  St  John,  of  Kansas,  Prohibition. 
Cleveland  carried  the  States  of  Alabama,  Ar- 
[iQsas,  Ck)nnecticnt,  Delaware,  Florida,  Geor- 
pi,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Loaisiana,  Maryland^ 
lisoflsppi,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
iorth  Oarolina,  South  Oarolina,  Tennessee, 
rexaa,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia ;  Blaine  car- 
ied  California,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kan- 
•a,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Ore- 
loo,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island^  Vermont,  and 
Wisconsin.  Butler,  none ;  St.  John,  none.  In 
owa,  Michigan,  and  Nebraska,  there  was  a  f a- 
m  on  the  electoral  ticket  between  the  Demo- 
rtts  and  the  Greenbaokers ;  hence  the  total  vote 
oanted  for  Cleveland  in  those  States  represents 
oth  the  Democratic  and  the  Greenback  parties. 
I  MisBouri  and  West  Virginia  there  was  a  fu- 
oQ  on  the  electoral  ticket  between  the  Re- 
iblicans  and  the  Greenbackers ;  hence  the 
iCal  vote  counted  for  Blaine  in  those  States 
presCTits  both  the  Republican  and  the  Green- 
lek   partiea.     According  to  ^^The  Tribune 


Almanac,"  the  total  popular  vote  in  the  United 
States  was  10,067,610,  divided  as  follows: 

Cleveland 4,874,986 

Blaine 4,861,981 

Batter 170^0 

SuJohn 160,860 

Blank,  defeottTe,  andaeatUrlng 14,904 

Total 10,067,610 

The  following  table  gives  the  electoral  vote : 
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Alabama. 


Cattfinnla 

Colorado 

Conneetkmt 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Ulinda 

yiyjfaiM^ 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maasaehoaetts 

Michigan 

Minneeota 

Mlasissippl 


10 
7 


6 
3 
4 

18 


16 


18 

8 


STATB. 


8 
8 


82 

•  • 

18 
9 


14 
18 

7 


>••••••< 


Missnorl . 
Nebraska . . . 

NetadA 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey.... 

New  York 

North  Oarolina . 

Ohk) 

Oregon f 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island  . 
Sonth  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin 


•  •  •  • 


Totals 


16 


9 

86 
11 


9 
18 
18 

•  ■ 

18 
6 


219 


6 
8 
4 


88 

8 

80 


11 


1S8 


Which  gave  Cleveland  a  majority  of  37. 

Late  in  December  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  National  Civil-Service  Reform  League 
addressed  a  letter  to  President-elect  Cleve- 
land, commending  to  his  care  the  interests  of 
civil-service  reform.  Mr.  Cleveland's  reply, 
dated  December  26,  was  as  follows : 

That  a  practical  refonn  in  the  civil  service  is  de- 
manded is  absolutely  established  b^  the  fact  that  a 
statute,  referred  to  in  your  communication,  to  secure 
such  a  result,  has  been  passed  in  ConOTess,  with  the 
assent  of  both  political  parties ;  and  oy  the  further 
fact  that  a  sentiment  is  generally  prevalent  among 
patriotic  people  calling  for  the  uur  and  honest  en- 
forcement 01  the  law  which  has  been  thus  enacted. 
I  refifard  myself  pledged  to  this  because  my  concep- 
tion of  true  Democratic  faith  and  publio  duty  requires 
that  this  and  all  other  statutes  should  be  in  goodiaith 
and  without  evasion  enforced,  and  because  in  many 
utterances  made  prior  to  my  election  as  President,  ap- 

g roved  by  the  imrty  to  which  I  belong  and  which  I 
ave  no  oisposition  to  disclaim,  I  have  m  effect  prom- 
ised the  people  that  this  should  be  done. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  &ct  to  which  you  refer, 
that  many  of  our  citixecs  fear  that  the  recent  party 
ohanffe  in  the  national  Executive  may  demonstrate 
that  the  abuses  which  have  grown  up  in  the  civil  serv- 
ice are  ineradicable.  I  know  that  they  are  deeply 
rooted,  and  that  the  spoils  system  has  been  supposed 
to  be  intimately  related  to  success  in  the  maintenance 
of  party  organization,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  all  those 
who  profess  to  be  the  friends  of  this  reform  will 
stand  firmly  among  its  advocates  when  they  find  it 
obstructing  their  way  to  patronage  and  plaoe.  But, 
fully  appreciating  the  trust  committed  to  my  charge, 
no  sucn  consideration  shall  cause  a  relaxation  on  my 
part  of  an  earnest  effort  to  enforce  this  law. 

There  is  a  class  of  Government  positions  which  are 
not  within  the  letter  of  the  civil-service  statute,  but 
which  are  so  disconnected  with  the  policy  of  an  Ad- 
ministration that  the  removal  therefrom  of  present 
incumbents,  in  my  opinion,  should  not  be  made  dur> 
ing  the  terms  for  which  they  were  appointed,  solely 
on  partisan  grounds,  and  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
in  tneir  plaoos  those  who  are  in  political  accord  with 
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the  appointiimf  power.    But  man^  now  holding  Buoh  does  not  elsewhere  exist  in  London,  nnleM  H 

positiona  have  forfeited  all  ju«t  claim  to  retention,  be-  jj^  in  the  Honse  of  CommoDB,  which  has  been 

SX^^'oFth^S'dSr^oP^'r^K'draS?  Jl^f' T  but  not  very  accurately  defined  «  "th. 

instead  of  being  decent  public  aeiranta,  they  have  W"  club  in  JUlgland. 

}>roved  themaelvee  oll'ensive  paitiiumii  and  uuaorupu-  In  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  smaUer 

ouB  manipulators  of  local  party  mana^ment.    The  namber  of  independent  and  permanent  fortunes 


and  that  the  ouiet  and  unobtrutiive  exercise  ot  indi-  there  few  of  the  clabs  are  firmly  established  or 

vidual  political  rights  is  the  reasonable  measure  of  free  from  debt,  the  usual  reason  of  the  pecon- 

their  party  service.  j    t  v    u  iary  embarrassment  being  that  the  restaurant 

If  I  were  addressing  none  but  party  ftiends,  I  should  .  '  ^  «»*""«'  aoouicm.  t/^uii^  vua «  v**«    ^mui  oii. 

deem  it  entirelv  proper  to  remind  them  that,  though  «  expensively  managed  and  poorly  patronued. 

the  oomin«r  Aoxninistration  is  to  be  Democratic,  due  Thisfeature,  one  of  strength  in  the  English  dnbfl, 

regard  fo>  the  people's  interest  does  not  permit  faith-  is  one  of  weakness  in  the  American,  mainly  be- 

M  party  work  to  6e  always  rewarded  by  appointment  ^^^^  ^f  ^^  different  ideas  entertained  in  the 

to  office,  and  to  say  to  them  that,  while  Democrats  ,„^  «^.,«*«:^  .^..^»4»»  ♦k^  a.««^«*o.»  «#  «).« 

may  expect  all  proper  consideration,  selections  for  ^^^  countries  respecting  the  function  of  the 

office  not  embraced  within  the  civil-service  rules  will  club.     In  England  it  is  considered  as  ezistmg 

be  bas#l  upon  sufficient  inquiry  ss  to  fitness,  insti-  to  increase  both  the  comforts  and  the  econo- 

tuted  by  those  charged  with  that  duty,  rather  than  mjeg  of  living,  and  it  is  an  example  of  the  co- 

^'^  the  restaurant  and  other  supplies  furnished.  The 

When  the  New  York  Legislature  assembled,  aim  of  the  management  is  to  furnish  all  soch 
January  6,  1885,  Mr.  Cleveland  resigned  the  articles  to  members  as  nearly  at  cost  or  whole- 
governorship  of  the  State.  (8ee  United  States  sale  price  as  possible,  making  no  profit  out  of 
and  New  Tore.)  members,  but  paying  all  the  running  expenses 

CLUB,  a  private  association,  of  which  the  so-  of  the  club  by  the  receipts  from  annual  and  id- 

cial  element  is  the  distinctive  feature,  with  a  mission  fees.    Another  system  prevails  in  tbe 

common  purpose  and  common  expenses.    This  American  clubs,  which  generally  seek  to  make 

definition  of  the  modern  club  distinguishes  it  a  profit  out  of  the  members  on  all  articles 

from  political,  scientific,  religious,  or  other  so-  that  they  consume.    The  result  of  this  sji- 

cieties  in  which  the  social  element  is  second-  tem  is  a  smaller  membership,  and  conseijuently 

ary  to  the  real  or  the  professed  objects  of  the  higher  annual  fees,  a  smaller  attendance,  len 

organization.  use  of  the  restaurant,  and  consequent  pecan- 

Politioal  clubs  were  very  numerous  and  in-  iary  embarrassment  in  the  m^ority  of  cases. 

fiuential  in  France  during  and  before  the  Revo-  In  the  leading  clubs,  both  of  London  and  of 

lution,  which  indeed  was  in  great  part  brought  tbe  United  States,  the  average  admission-fee  is 

about  by  tiieir  agency,  and  after  which  they  about  $140 ;  the  annual  dues  average  about  |40 

were  suppressed.    The  true  social  club,  with  and  $60  respectively. 

political  or  artistic  objects,  more  or  less  definite-        Weekly,  monthly,  and  annual  meetings  tre 

ly  pursued,  has  flourished  in  England  since  tiie  held  at  most  of  the  stronger  clubs ;  and  tbe 

time  of  Addison ;  and  it  is  in  England  that  the  doors  are  constantly  open  for  the  acooromcds- 

clubs  of  the  present  day  have  attained  the  tion  of  a  class  of  members,  not  numerous  in 

most  perfect  development,   and   during  the  this  country,  who  make  a  home  of  the  dnb- 

present  century,  though  several  of  the  English  house  and  pass  a  large  part  of  their  time  within 

clubs  are  older  than  this.  its  walls. 

Club-life  forms  an  important  and  permanent       Membership  in  the  leading  clubs  is  much 

feature  of  the  social  life  of  the  British  capitd,  sought  after,  and  there  is  considerable  diversity 

where  nearly  a  hundred  clubs  exist,  with  a  in  the  manner  of  the  election.    The  leading 

very  large  and  influential  memben^hip.    They  ways  of  election  are :  1.  By  ballot  at  t  club 

are  entirely  maintained,  as  a  rule,  by  the  en-  meeting;  2.  By  the  decision  of  a  committee  on 

trance-fees  and  the  annual  dues  of  members,  admissions ;  or,  8.  By  ballot  of  the  club  upon 

These,  in  the  more  important  clubs,  range  re-  such  names  only  as  are  recommended  by  a 

spectively  from  1 100  to  $200  and  from  $86  to  committee  on  admissions.    The  last  method 

$50.    For  the^e  payments  the  member  becomes  is  preferred  in  many  dubs,  as  intmsting  the 

one  of  a  carefully  chosen  society,  numbering  investigation  of  the  candidate's  availability  to 

from  a  few  hundred  to  over  two  thousand  a  private  committee  charged  with  this  duty, 

members  in  the  larger  club^,  which  have  in-  while  yet  the  formal  decision  is  made  at  a  full 

comes  ranging  from  $100,000  to  $150,000  per  meeting  of  the  club.    In  this  way  the  candi- 

annum.    He  has  the  use  and  privilege  of  a  pala-  date's  qualifications  are  more  fairly  and  deliber- 

tial  club-house,  with  restaurant,  library,  con-  ately  canvassed  than  in  any  other ;  while  tbe 

versation-rooms,  and  works  of  art,  and  in  addi-  name  of  any  candidate  who  may  fail  to  receive 

tion  certdn  opportunities  that  are  scarcely  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  is  sim- 

within  the  reach  of  private  fortunes,  the  club-  ply  passed  over  without  action  on  the  part  of 

houses  being  frequented  by  the  most  prominent  the  club,  and  finally  dropped  from  the  list  of 

men,  and  thus  forming  a  social  exchange  that  candidates,  which  is  kept  posted  in  the  club- 
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The  nnsoocessfnl  candidate  is  thns 
le  anpleasant  experience  of  blackbaU- 
pt  in  the  rare  cases  when  the  clab  re- 
recommendation  of  the  committee, 
three  fourths  of  the  clab-men  of  New 
I  married,  and  more  than  half  of  them 

of  large  professional  or  business  re- 
ities.  While  thdre  are  clubs  in  which 
orms  of  gaming  and  other  dissipations 
itted,  yet  club  membership  represents 
lost  part  the  best  elements  of  the  busi- 
social  life  of  great  cities.  The  habits 
r  foster  maj  be  described  as  a  cross 
domestic  life  and  the  life  of  bachelors, 
lbs  of  Europe  and  America  are  most- 
sed  of  men.  Women's  clubs  and  mixed 
re  been  essayed  both  in  this  country 
tad,  but  have  not  as  a  rule  been  per- 

The  Sorosis,  the  only  woman's  club 


in  the  United  States,  has  had  exceptional  suc- 
cess. The  SoeiM  de  VHarmonie  of  Antwerp 
is  an  old  and  nourishing  mixed  club  devoted  to 
social  and  musical  purposes.  The  membership 
is  large,  but  Tery  carefully  guarded ;  it  includes 
entire  families.  The  meetings  are  held  at  the 
club-house  and  garden  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city,  where  music  of  the  highest  class  is  per- 
formed by  the  orchestra  of  the  Royal  Opera 
three  times  a  week.  The  Liederkranz  of  New 
York,  a  German  musical  club,  is  also  a  mixed 
club,  and  is  strong  and  successfuL  It  gives 
admirable  private  concerts  under  the  best  lead- 
ership, and  has  a  fine  club-house  and  musical 
library. 

The  following  table  includes  some  of  the 
more  prominent  dubs  of  England,  France, 
and  America,  and  shows  the  main  statistical 
points  in  respect  to  each : 
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KAMI  OF  CLUB. 


TMm  of 


rodc0]r 

ilftTT.  New  York 

»wYork 

lIUo 

,  Bolton 

ewTork 

ew  York  

uhin^toQ 

».  Albftny 

trYork 

irookljn 

9W  York 

c»go 

^ork 

New  Yocic '.'.!! ! ! ;  .* !.".!!'.!! 

Yacht  Giab,  New  York  . . . . 

wYork 

ewYork 

dalphia 

iA,  PhUadelpbis 

i,  Pba<ul^pbU 

[>h,  Boston 

tea.  New  York 

fOO,  San  Francisco 

kwton 

wYork 

•wYork.  

ton  

rYork 

Frandaeo 

rne.  New  York 

rsei.  Philadelphia 

New  York   


1866 
1871 
1888 
186T 

•  •  •  • 

1883 
1848 
1878 
1879 
1888 
1881 
18«5 
1878 
1870 
18M 
1845 
1865 


1884 
1880 
1875 
1859 
1868 
1868 
1S88 
1868 
1886 
1864 
1863 
1869 
1865 


If  nolMr  of 


1,000 

1,000 

80 

SOO 

750 

800 

600 

800 

200 

50 

600 

883 

150 

600 

1,000 

800 

700 

115 


850 

400 

175 

600 

150 

250 

600 

1,000 

800 

1,600 

2,000 

500 


$75 

25 

85 

20 

50 

100 

85 

50 

20 

50 

10 

100 

800 

KJO 

100 

40 

10 


80 
100 
800 
100 

10 
None. 
100 
800 
800 
800 

50 
100 


Aaaoal 


$50 
50 
15 
60 
15 
80 
86 
85 
50 
15 
86 
10 
40 
60 
70 
85 
85 


80 

50 

10 

100 

5 

Noneu 

50 

75 

10 

75 

25 

50 


Chanctar  or  olJMte. 


Badng. 

Sodal. 

SodaL 

Sodal. 

ArtlstiQ. 

Sodal. 

Sodal,  literary,  artistic 

Sdenoe,  literature,  and  art. 

Social. 

Bibliophile. 

Sodal.  arttstlo.  Hteraiy. 

Harrard  gradnatea. 

Social  and  literary. 

Sodal  and  dramatic 

Political  (Dem.)  and  sodaL 

Social 


Literary  and  artlstlo. 


Sodal  and  Htenur. 

Sodal  and  historinl. 

SodaL 

Sodal 

Sodal  and  literary. 

General  diaooasion. 

PolitSoal  (Bep.). 

Pocial. 

Sodal. 

Political  (Rep.)  and  UuIimm. 

Political  (Bep.). 

College  gradoUes. 


LONDON  CLUBS. 


KAMI  OF  CLUB. 


NaTy 

re 

United  Service 

Cambridge  UnlTeiai^ 
a 

T 

ireraltj 


Dirtt  of 


1888 
1827 
1888 
1746 
1840 
1M6 
1881 
1880 
1816 
1884 
1«>7 
1819 
1828 
1815 
1828 


Nvmbcr  of 


8348 

40 

10 

1,800 

80 

8 

1,688 

80 

10 

850 

6 

8 

1,800 

80 

10 

1,100 

80 

8 

650 

80 

8 

1,170 

80 

7 

200 

80 

7 

1,400 

80 

10 

475 

20 

10 

750 

40 

10 

1,000 

80 

T 

1,550 

40 

7 

1,000 

80 

7 

Military. 

Literary  and  sodal 

Tory. 

CoQMrratiTai 

Sodal 

Military. 

Literary  and  dramatlo. 

Sodal 

Sodal 

Reform. 

DiplnmatiA. 

Sodal 

Social. 

Sodal. 

Social 
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PABI8  CLUBS. 


KAMK  OF  CLUB. 


Cercle  SUttstlque  et  Litt&«iM 
Cercle  dea  CluuDp8-Ely8ik«. . . , 

Cercle  Fnnco-Am^rlcaln 

Cercle  de  la  Rue  Royale 

Cerde  de  rUnion  ArtUidqae. . . 
Jockey  Club 


Date  of 

NoBlMror 

A  ilinlaalm    4k« 

▲UMl 

fimmiayflti. 

moDtan. 

JwHUMWHIM. 

elMrgw. 

Ftaam, 

I^nei. 

1874 

1^ 

60 

ISO 

1864 

700 

800 

800 

•  •  •  * 

ttO 

SOO 

860 

18fi6 

000 

400 

400     . 

1868 

.  •  • 

800 

800 

1688 

*     ... 

1,060 

460 

Attlstio  and  lltennr. 

BodaL 

Bodal. 

Sodal. 

Utoranr  and  artiatfa 

SodaL 


OOCADTE,  HTDROCHLORATE  OF.  See  Dbugb, 
New. 

COLOMBIA,  an  independent  republic  of  Soath 
Amerioa. 

Boundary  Qoesttons. — The  qnestion  of  limits  be- 
tween Oolombia  and  Venezuela,  referred  to  the 
King  of  Spain  for  decision,  was  still  unsettled 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  It  was  reported  in 
November,  1884,  that  the  maps  of  the  Colom- 
bian frontiers,  dating  from  colonial  times,  and 
executed  by  order  of  the  viceroys,  and  pur- 
chased for  $2,000  by  the  Government  of  Colom- 
bia in  1877,  had  disappeared  from  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  ancient  question  of  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion with  Nicaragua  has  again  been  mooted  in 
the  Colombian  press,  apropos  of  the  Nicara- 
guan  interoceanic  canal  prcnect;  but  up  to 
Dec.  81  no  exchange  of  ofacial  correspond- 
ence had  taken  place  on  the  subject  between 
the  Governments  of  the  two  republics.* 

Area,  Territtrial  DIvlstoB,  Popolatloi,  e(e.~A 
detailed  statement  concerning  these  may  be 
found  in  the  "  Annual  Cyclopaedia  "  for  1877. 
In  the  census  returns  of  1870  the  population 
was  set  down  in  round  numbers  at  8,000,000 ; 
and  an  official  estimate  gave  it  at  4,000,o!o0  in 
1881.  The  8,000,000  in  1870  included  60,000 
uncivilized  Indians,  and  showed  the  civilized 
population  to  comprise  1,484,180  males  and 
1,616,870  females. 

According  to  the  census  of  1884,  Bogota,  the 
capital  of  the  republic,  had  95,818  inhabitants 
—44,061  males  and  51,762  females.  Among 
the  trades  and  professions  were  included  the 
following :  Lawyers,  824  ;  phyncians,  126 ; 
clergymen,  152 ;  farmers,  1,962 ;  artisans,  20,- 
807 ;  artists,  280 ;  merchants,  6,667 ;  students, 
11,621;  laborers,  8,687;  soldiers,  1,626;  lite- 
rati,  81. 

GoTcruneBt,  Gorennient  Offleen,  etc. — By  the 
terms  of  the  Constitution  df  May  8,  1868,  the 
executive  power  is  exercised  by  a  President 
elected  for  two  years,  and  the  legislative 
power  by  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  Senate  is  composed  of  27  members, 
three  for  each  of  the  nine  States  of  the  repub- 
lic ;  and  the  House  of  66  members,  electea  by 
universal  suffrage,  at  the  rate  of  one  for  every 
60,000  inhabitants  in  each  State,  and  one  more 
for  every  additional  20,000.  The  deiignados^ 
or  substitutes,  are  elected  each  year  by  Con- 
gress to  fill,  in  order  of  seniority,  any  vacancy 
occurring  in  the  presidency.    Each  State  has, 

•  Bm  artlde  "  Nlcanfu**  In  tUa  Tohuna. 


,  besides,  its  own  Legislature,  and  a  chief  magis- 
trate with  the  title  of  President,  except  Condi- 
namarca,  where  that  functionary  is  styled  Got- 
ernor. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  is  Dr.  Rafael 
Nufiez,  whose  term  of  office  was  to  have  be- 
gun April  1,  1884.* 

The  Cabinet  was  composed  of  the  following 
ministers :  Interior,  M.  Castro ;  Foreign  Affairs, 
Eustorgis  Salgar ;  Finance,  J.  M.  Caro ;  War, 
Gen.  Jos6  Maria  Campo  Serrano;  Public  In- 
struction, N.  Barrero;  Commerce  and  Com- 
munication, F.  Angulo;  Public  Works,  J.  J. 
Vargas. 

The  chief  magistrates  of  the  several  States 
wdre: 

AnUoqvla President  T.  Llano. 

BoUyar President  Y.  Oarda. 

BayacA PrealdentP.  J.  Sarmiento. 

Cauca President  E.  Paran. 

Cundlnamarca Governor  Daniel  Aldana. 

Magdalena President  M.  B.  Bam6n. 

PanamA President  D.  Cerrera. 

Bantander President  Gonzalez  LIneros. 

ToUma PreskLent  Gabriel  Gonzaka. 

DiploiuUic  aid  Oonnlar  Ctrps. — The  United 
States  Minister  Resident  at  Bogota  is  Mr.  W.  L. 
Scruggs;  and  the  United  States  Consuls  at 
Aspinwally  Barranquilla,  Cartagena,  Medellin, 
and  Panama  are,  respectively,  Messrs.  F.  W. 
Rice,  T.  M.  Dawson,  E.  W.  P.  Smithy  E.  B. 
Edmund,  and  T.  Adamson. 

The  Colombian  Consul-General  at  New  York 
is  Sefior  Lino  de  Pombo. 

Amy. — The  peace  footing  of  the  army,  de- 
termined each  year  by  the  Legislature,  was 
fixed  at  4,000  for  1882-'88  by  act  of  Aug. 
18,  1882.  The  war  footing  is  determined  by 
the  Executive  as  circumstances  may  require. 
On  Dec.  9,  1884,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
turbed condition  of  the  country,  President 
Nufiez  issued  a  decree  raising  the  strength  of 
the  Federal  army  to  8,000. 

From  Dec.  22,  1882,  to  Jan.  1, 1888,  the  na- 
tional Treasury  paid  out  $718,687  to  the  Army 
Department. 

EdncatiMk — President  Otdlora,  in  his  message 
to  Congress  on  the  opening  of  the  session  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1884,  says  that  the  total  attendance  at 
the  various  establishments  for  public  instruc- 
tion throughout  the  republic  (exclusive  of  those 
of  the  States  of  Cauca  and  Bolivar)  during  the 
year  1888  was  60,011 — 1,166  at  the  colleges 
and  normal  schools,  and  68,846  at  the  primary 

*  President-eleet  Kuflez  haying  been  absent,  the  prealdea- 
tial  chair  was  temporarlW  oeenpled  by  the  Flnt  Daalinado, 
General  SMqutol  Hwtado. 
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9olM)ol8.  The  total  expenditure  for  the  Depart-  as  respeotivelj  made  hj  the  reoeiving  and  dis- 

neot  of  Pnhlic  iDstmctioa  for  the  year  men-  horsing  ministers,  and  which  show  scandalons 

tioned  was  $212,782.90.  discrepancies,  to  the  amount  of  $189,526,  which 

UnfUftOB — No  fewer  than  forty-five  period-  I  fail  to  comprehend.'*  * 

icals  of  all  kinds  are  published  in  Bogota,  the  In  the  budget  estimates  for  1884-^86  the 

capital  of  the  republic — a  goodly  number  for  a  revenue  and  expenditure  figured  at  $6,182,- 

d^  of  leas  than  96,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  920.76  and  $6,286,905.60, ''  with,  of  course,  a 

only  84,500  can  read  and  write.  deficit,  but,  after  all,  a  deficit  reduced  to  in- 

In  October  the  Conservative  party,  through  significant  proportions  " — $58,984.85.  "  In  pre- 

their  recognized  organ,  published  a  list  of  ten  paring  the  budget,  the  Government  has  had  in 

reforms  that  they  oonsiaered  requisite  to  the  view  the  laudable  aim  of  establishing  an  equi- 

peffecting  of  the  Constitution.    The  eighth  of  librium  between  the  national  income  and  out- 

the  proposed  reforms,  and  one  likely  to  pro-  lay.    But  that  is  not  the  most  difficult  that 

▼oke  a  storm  of  contention,  read  as  follows :  awaits  the  Congress  of  1884 ;  it  has  before  it 

**  We  ask  for  nniversid  public  instruction,  and  the  very  urduous  one  of  organizing  the  country's 

that  the  education  of  our  youth  should  have  credit  upon  a  firm  basis.     The  Legislature 

for  its  basis  the  religious  bdief  of  the  people  should  be  stimulated  by  the  refiection  that  so 

of  Colombia."    This  reform  would  be  the  re-  long  as  Colombia  neglects  her  credit  abroad, 

placing  of  the  educational  system  in  the  hands  she  will  not  be  able  to  gather  means  for  the 

of  the  elergj.  building  of  rail  and  other  roads  requisite  for 

Iknce. — The  financial  condition  of  Colombia  the  development  of  her  public  and  private  re- 

aeems  to  be  one  of  hopeless  bankruptcy.    The  sources ;  and  that  so  long  as  the  home  debt 

total  amount  of  the  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  continues  to  be  a  permanent  debt  of  the  Treas- 

ending  Aug.  81,  1888,  was  $6,068,010,  derived  ury,  the  palace  of  San  C&rlo  will  be  continually 

from  the  following  besieged  by  creditors."    **  In  1881  Congress 

aouBon  OF  hational  ikoome.  cost  $180,184,"  says  a  Bogotd  journal ;  '^  in  1882 

(^ttaau...  U8ia,7i9  it  cost  $250,889;  and  in  1888,  $888,669.     At 

gg2;«to.^^.............^.................     rn^rn  ^jg  ^^^^  ^Ij^ij^  fouryears  it  will  cost  $1,000,- 

B<iim  Baihnty  and' t»ieg»pii'.V.V.V. .'.'.'.'.'             175,889  000,  and  meanwhile  poverty  is  universal,  and 

^JJJjj^ ^^jj^  our  credit  at  home  and  abroad  grows  worse 

M^driamriWux!  */.*.'.*.*.**.*.*.*.!*.'.*.!*.!*.;*.*.*. '.!!!.*     io«,on  daily."    A  decree,  dated  Dec  19,  1888,  in- 

5*J3JJJ« 72,685  creases  to  75  cents  per  kilogramme  the  import 

SSpU^irttei*:::::::::::::::;;:;:;::;:;;:;     ftittS  ^^^  o^  ^  articles  of  ciass  v  of  the  tariff. 

XortoiiBpropertitB'.*.* !!'.!!.''/.!!!!!'..'.*.'.'.*! '.*.'.'.      18,848  The  oonditiou  of  the  national  finances  had 

hS^fceiiiiii^toibiint^^^                            tSJ  S<^^™®  SO  alarming  in  Miurch,  1884  that  the 

BvBdriM 40^183  Senate,  not  Content  with  the  exposition  con- 

TVitai                                                  t<Lo«LQift  ^ined  in  the  President's  message,  demanded 

«ip«ifitufiV//////.*'.'.*'.*  *.'.'.".'*  *.'/.'.*.*.'.'.*.'.*/.*.;'.*.   t^SitIssS  ^^  ^®  Ministers  of  the  Treasury  and  of  Finance 

—  a  minute  report  of  their  respective  depart- 

^^■** $1,464,876  menta,  to  be  submitted  for  examination  to  the 

"^  In  tiieee  returns  (of  revenue)  the  Magdalena  ComuiSn  de  Cridito  P&blieo  (Committee  on 

riT«*  tax,  fords,  and  marine  salt,  are  made  Ways  and  Means),  with  a  view  to  the  passage 

to  figure,  although  they  should  not  appear  as  of  a  law  to  enforce  regularity  in  the  service  of 

moneys  which  enter  the  Treasury,  since  each  the  national  debt 

it«m  had  been  previously  set  apart,  by  law.  The  state  of  tiiis  debt,  as  presented  by  Presi- 

for  a  certain  purpose.    The  river  tax  has  to  be  dent  Ot41ora  in  February,  was  as  follows : 

expended  for  keepmg  the  Magdalena  and  Toll-    capital  of  the  foreign  debt $9,570,50000 

mt  nvers  clear ;  the  salt  duties  belong  to  the  Arrears  of  intereat: 

Atlantic  States;  the  fords,  to  the  States  of  Toll-         }^^ •Jos  m  09 

mk  ind  Cundinamarca ;  and  the  tax  on  marine  i882-*88 '.  *.  *. '. '. '.  *. . '.    1           '.   454^456  00 

•k,  if  it  is  not  a  complete  illusion,  should  go  8,085,052  00 

to  the  last-named  States.    These  sums  must  Total  foreign  debt  Dec.  8I,  I888 $n,665,562  00 

therefore  be  deducted  from  the  budget,  and    Homedebt io,840,8S8  85 

then  we  find  ourselves  with  only  $5,888,766  Toulnadonai  debt  Deo.  81,  I888 t^^^i^i^^ 

vitb  which  to  cover  all  the  expenses  of  gpv 

ermnent,  meet  the  charges  on  the  home  and  The  ministers'  reports,  when  presented,  were 
foreign  debts,  and  other  heavy  liabilities.  It  foond  to  be  no  more  satisfactory  than  the  Presi- 
wfll  also  be  observed  that  the  river  taxes  rep-  dent's  statement,  and  the  Senate  then  resol?ed 
natoi  but  a  trifling  sum.  This  arises  from  i^ipon  another  and  more  eflScient  course  of  in- 
the  &et  that  the  accounts  had  not  been  sent  in  quiry  into  the  causes  of  the  evil,  in  ordei  to 
by  the  employia  intrusted  with  the  control  of  ^*ve  the  suitable  remedy  applied  without  fur- 
that  departm^it.  The  amount  of  that  tax  has  t^^r  delay.  Among  other  expedients  suggested 
been  more  accurately  reported  at  $218,656.  was  ^^at  of  the  consolidation  of  the  home  debt, 
Kmilar  obicaritj  is  observable  in  the  returns  which  measure,  with  a  general  system  of  econo- 
|rf  eoitoiiia  reoeip^  salt-works,  coinage  dues,  .  ^^  ^  q^,,  „^  ^,  p  j,^ 
natianai  properties,  salt  imports,  and  stamps,  in  Bogotl                                      ^y  -^r 
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my  oonsisient  with  wise  administration,  would,  tions  are  limited  to  the  snpplj  of  nerelocil 
it  was  expected,  place  the  Qovernment  in  a  wants,  are  the  undoubted  causes  of  the  extreme 
position  to  meet  its  obligations  without  having  poverty  of  the  nation,  ^ork  not  being  profit- 
recourse  to  alternatives  fatal  to  the  credit  or  able,  pauperism  is  engendered,  and  the  love  of 
prejudicial  to  the  industry  of  the  republic,  dabbling  in  politics  ruins  all  efforts  toward 
Appropriating  one  million  to  the  payment  of  social  improvement.^'  The  foreign  trade  of  the 
interest  on  the  whole  debt  (should  the  pro-  republic  for  the  year  188'42-''88  was  of  the  totil 
posed  consolidation  of  the  home  debt  be  ef-  vaJue  of  $26,861,198  (of  which  amount  $11,- 
fected),  and  another  million  for  the  works  of  504,028  represented  the  imports),  against  $80,* 
improvement  already  begun,  there  would  re-  869,671  for  1881-82  (imports  $12,856,655; 
main  four  millions  with  which  to  cover  the  exports,  $18,614,116). 
expenses  of  the  Government.  The  valae  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States 
The  following  remarks  are  transcribed  from  in  1888  was  $5,171,475;  and  that  of  the  iin- 
the  annual  report  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  ports  therefrom,  $6,868,971,*  showing  a  bal- 
Bondholders,  published  in  London,  February,  ance  of  $1,697,496  in  favor  of  the  latter  coon- 
1884:     '*The  Council  regret  that  they  are  try. 

obliged  to  report  that  another  year  has  passed  The  exports  to  Great  Britain  and  the  im- 

without  any  decided  step  being  taken  by  Co-  ports  therefrom  in  1882  were  of  the  respectiTe 

lombia  to  restore  her  credit  in  this  country,  values  of  $5,601,850  and  $5,088,040. 

and  that  no  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  The  exports  from  Babanilla  for  the  year  1888 

resume  payment  on  the  external  debt    Some  amounted  to  $6,912,889,  and  included  thefol* 

months  ago  a  special  commissioner  was  sent  to  lowing  articles:  Peruvian  bark,  $8,086,800; 

Europe  to  open  negotiations,  one  object  of  his  hides.    $1,162,000  ;   coffee,   $1,456,820 ;  ores, 

mission  being  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  loan  for  $574,020  ;   tobacco,    $247,040 ;   India-robber, 

the  carrying  out  of  railway  works,  of  which  $80,180;  ivory-nuts,  $71,110;  Panama  hats, 

Colombia  stands  much  in  need.    He  has  now,  $60,000;   plants,   $57,420;   balsam,  $52,740; 

however,  been  recalled,  and  the  negotiations  cigars,  $44,600;  deer-skins,  $21,000;  dividivi, 

toward  which  an  approach  was  made  by  him,  $14,889;    goat-skins,  $6,270;  indigo,  $4,620; 

for  an  arrangement  of  the  4^  per  cent,  debt,  cotton,  $4,570 ;  sarsapunlla,  $960,  etc    Of 

are  consequently  at  a  stand-still,  pending  the  these  exports,  the  lai^gest  share  was  taken  bj 

arrival  of  his  successor,  who,  the  Council  learn  Great  Britain  ($8,096,800);  the  United  States 

from  an  authentic  source,  has  been  appointed  received    $2,576,885    worth;   France,  about 

as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  this  country,  $724,000 ;  Germany,  $465,000. 

and  who,  it  is  stated,  will  bear  all  the  neces-  The  exports  from  Cartagena  during  the  sep- 

sary  instructions  for  negotiations  to  effect  an  tennial  period  1877~'8d  were  as  below : 

arrangement."  tears.                   v«iMi, 

On  Oct.  1,   1884,  the  returns  for  Augnst    i877..! |soi,670 

from  the  custom-houses  had  not  yet  readied    J|^J mni 

the  capital ;  but,  estimating  from  the  previous  ibso!  !'.".!!".!.".'.!!*  i,i64!795 

600.823'  it  wa,  p^^amjd  that  the  re.ecue  S^rubbir^     18  ff^^^^^^^ 

Irotn  that  scarce  for  the  whole  fiscal  year  ..j„.  ^nQono.  LX,^  ™«^  ian^A.t^t^^ 

wonld  reach  $8,818,688,  which  wonld  show  s  ftn^.  \XU    2i'fl  fifi^'.*!^'lf^'  ^m 

diminntion  of  $641,879,  as  compared  with  the  1?°''^?  '    '*"^^'    NMSa  ;   coffee,  $86,061. 

years  1883-'88.    A  loan  had  been  ordered,  and  ">«  «l"P«nent8  of  catUennnsnally  large  in  the 

nnder  that  law  $600,000  wonld   'at  once  be  ^T *?'*"t 'fJ?*^'  Tp  ^'"*'**' oV'onri?  ^t 

raised  at  12  per  cent  per  annnm-the  bonds  t^^  t^t,I^^TAi  oLtTZy:^ll'   T}^J 

being  receivable  in  allWemment  offices  in  '^J^'Zl'lZt^^iZ^^'ShutS^M^ 

A'loKl\'U'ooTwTal^o  to  bWr^d"  Gi^tTrftSr&ryrLdTeVnl^^^^^ 

A  loan  of  $1  000,000  was  also  to  be  effected,  ^^  ^y    ,  ;^  conntry  took  by  far  the  largert 

at  par,  the  bonds  to  bear  interest  at  12  per  „«,..«.»!«»  «?  ti,^  t^i^L  ^„a  «<wro^ 

cent.     A  law  had  been  passed  establisbbg  proportion  of  the  hides  and  coffee. 

"      V          •    Tt           Vti      /  A  _•  _  ir?  With  the  opening  of  the  ai«ii«,  the  commerce 

castom-hooses  in  Panama,  Colon  (Aspinwall),  „»#i.^.„^„.„„„iJr  sn.  .„.Ii«„j  i«_«...^,««, 

Branca,  and  Orucii6,  where  daties  wwe  to  be  "^  Cartagena  would  it  is  asserted,  increase  lerj 

collected  at  40  per  'cent,  less  than  the  actual  ^/i*"^J' *'i^* '*  *^*  *^'"*  "^ '»"«  "^«'-P«"» 

tariff  rates  iJarranquilla. 

e«er«;:-"The  decadence  of  our  commer-  ^h.^^.  "^f'A.'!??^  ?L!5!  S?"!!!?«^tJ? 


TEARS.  rtim. 

1881 $1,SM,ai 

1888 W6M« 

1688 i,«n,on 


Which  can  be  conveyed  at  a  profit  to  the  coast  j    ^^          ^      ^  industries,  the  most 

^S^gSS^t^^^^^^^^^  notewoCincidentoftheyearw^theman- 

of  transporting  ponderous  machinery  into  the  ,  inciudiiv  $149,184  for  merobandUe  not  pn>diic»d  im  bm 

mtenor,  and  the  fact  that  agricultural  opera-  i«-«zport«<i  ftom,  the  United  Stetat. 
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,  at  the  Pradera  Iron- Works,  of  the 

I  produced  in  the  repablio. 

-In  a  retumi  of  the  yield  of  the  gold- 

tbe  world  for  the  year  1882,  Colom- 
)ied  the  foarth  place  in  order  of  Ameri- 
iiries,  aa  follows :  United  States,  $82,- 

British  colonies,  $3,000,000 ;  Brazil, 
>;  Colombia,  $800,000.  The  yield  of 
tr-mines  in  the  same  year  was  $200,- 
te  famoos  emerald-mlDes  of  Muzo  and 
were  leased  by  the  government  of  the 
Boyacd  to  Sefior  Lorenzo  Merino  at 
al  rental  of  $26,000,  the  lessee  agree- 
lake  two  yearly  payments  in  advance, 
aid  of  the  gross  weight  of  one  pound 
acted  from  the  Mnzo  mines  in  1884. 
tTeaeili. — There  were  entered  at  the 
K>rt8  of  the  repablio  in  the  year  1882- 
imers,  588,  aggregating  668,713  tons; 
assels,  923,  with  an  aggregate  of  40,462 

lovement  at  the  port  of  Cartagena  in 

regated  19,600  tons. 

[agdalena  river,  flowing  into  the  At- 

the  port  uf  Sabanilla,  and  receiving, 
he  waters  of  the  Caaca  and  Sogamo- 
i  of  nnmerons  minor  streams,  is  the 
mmercial  artery  of  the  repnblic,  and 
aid  to  command  the  trade  of  eight  of 
States  of  the  Colombian  Union.  The 
-trade  of  the  lower  Magdalena  was 
n,  in  1884,  by  thirteen  steamers.  Sev- 
a  smaller  tribntaries,  not  sai table  for 
,  are  navigated  by  other  craft,  doing  a 
ring-trade.  Navigation  on  the  Cauca 
ing  attention,  and  a  new  interest  will 
n  over  the  valley  of  that  river  by  the 
ion  scheme  projected  by  the  canal 

onder  the  auspices  of  the  brother- 
^  M.  de  Lesseps. 

fs. — ^The  following  lines  were  opened 
or  in  course  of  construction  in  1884: 


Ihny 

Iwmf 

Puerto  YilhunlxM'  Batlmiy. 
m  sod  i'^Mobu  Railwaf. . 
rio  mad  Zftboletaa  BaUmiy. . 

id  Toeaim*  Bailwar 

IoimU* 


IfiOi 


Vvmhm 

L-Htk, 

oTnilM 

inmUM. 

opm  to 

tnflle. 

47 

4T 

15 

15 

84 

W| 

ia 

12 

20 

20 

18 

18 

4» 

4* 

189 


flkj0 — On  Merch  1, 1884,  the  telegraph 
oaghout  the  republic  were  of  the  total 
r  2,400  miles.  The  cost  of  the  depart- 
'  the  year  1S88  was  $183,696,  and  the 
;  $63,407,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $70,209. 
aber  of  teh^grams  for  1882-^83  was 
and  the  length  of  lines  2,357  miles. 
Ice. — The  number  of  letters  transmit- 
ngh  the  post-office  in  1882- '88  was 
The  cost  of  the  department  in  1884 

id  Ck0  fSpldB  irt  thftt  point  of  ICacdatou  river. 


was  $149,981,  and  the  yield,  $111,698  ;  defi- 
cit, $938,283. 

PawuM  CaaaL — The  following  statements  con- 
cerning the  financial  situation  of  the  company 
and  the  progress  of  the  work  are  extracted 
from  the  annual  report  of  Ferdinand  dc  Les- 
seps and  the  council  of  administration  upon 
the  Panama  Canal,  delivered  July  24,  1884 : 

riNAMCES.  Tnaa. 

An  ezponditnres  tor  work  proper  apon  the  canal 
to  June  80, 1888 108,418,007 

Machinery  aod  real  eatate,  the  pnrehane  of  €8,&84 
•harea  of  the  ranama  Bailwu/,  and  incidental 
expenaea 120,291,228 

Total ($A741,S65>  228,709,829 

Dedacting  from  thia  unpaid  debta  and  redia- 
counta,  etc 17,679,M8 

Total  net  ezpenaea  to  Jose  80, 
1888 ($49,205,955)  211,029,n7 

Aa,  againat  thia  ontUy,  there  ia  the  product  of 
S5U,U0U  ahares  at  5  per  cent.,  issued  in  Septem- 
ber, 1882,  and  other  Inoomea,  amounting  to. . . .  41ft,60&,760 

Deducting  the  expenditures 2U,U29J77 

Amount  diapoaable  on  June  80, 

1888 (NM2S,128)  205J2^98S 

This  last  sum  can  be  subdivided  into  assets  on 

sharea,  not  called   147,900,000 

Capital  in  treaanry 58,12&i98S 

Total  as  above 205,62^988 

Since  then,  in  the  midst  of  trying  financial 
times,  there  has  heen  issued  with  complete 
success  600,000  honds  of  500  francs  each,  at 
8  per  cent,  payahle  in  installments,  of  which 
the  last  two  mature  in  August  and  October  of 
this  jrear.  Of  the  800,000,000  francs  last  au- 
thorized, there  is  a  reserve  in  bonds  of  $129,- 
000,000  francs. 

Panama  Railway. — The  Panama  Railway 
has  been  put  in  thorough  repair,  new  depots 
and  shops  built,  and  rolling-stock  added.  In- 
stead of  eight  trauis  dailj,  as  in  1882,  twenty- 
ty-two  trains  now  pass  over  the  line.  The 
dividend  on  the  stock,  which  was  12^  per  cent, 
in  1882,  was  16  per  cent,  in  1888,  and  will 
probably  reach  16  to  17  per  cent,  in  1884.  The 
company  own  68,684  ^ares  out  of  the  total  of 
70,000  shares. 

Sanitabt  OoNDrnoir  of  Labobbkb. — 'So 
pains  have  been  spared  in  caring  for  the 
health  of  the  workmen,  and  the  organization 
of  the  medical  service  has  been  made  thorough 
and  complete.  During  1888-*84  the  coat  per 
patient  has  been  6*72  francs  per  day  at  Pana- 
ma, and  7*52  at  AspinwalL  With  from  7,000  to 
10,000  men  at  work,  the  mortality  rate  was 
about  8  per  1,000  to  September,  1888 ;  with 
from  11,000  to  16,000,  it  was  about  5*60  per 
1,000  to  April,  1884;  and  with  from  18,000  to 
19,000  men  employed  during  the  last  two 
months,  it  was  about  8  per  1,000. 

Pboobbbs  of  thb  Wobks. — The  programme 
of  operations  fixed,  adopted  by  M.  Dingier,  and 
approved  by  the  consulting  committee  of  en- 
gineers, was  as  follows : 

1.  Construction  of  the  canal  with  a  normal 
depth  of  nine  metres  (29*62  feet)  below  the 
mean  sea-leveL 
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2.  Width  of  the  bottom  of  the  canal  twenty-  total  of  2,616,000  onbio  yards.    Now,  e 

two  metres  (72*16  feet).  the  40  dredges,  without  conDting  the  4 

8.  A  direct  cat  from  sea  to  sea,  open  to  the  60-hor8e  power  dredges,  will  give  an  i 

sky  thronghoat  its  entire  length.  total  of  664,000  cubic  yards.    The  dry 

4.  A  lock  with  tide-gates  at  Panama,  to  in-  with  the  material  above  mentioned,  is 
sure  communication  with  the  Pacific  at  any  lated  to  require  three  years  for  its  compi 
hour  and  under  any  condition  of  tides  and  and  the  dredges  will  accomplish  their 
temporary  currents.  In  two.    Hence,  had  the  dry  work  beei 

5.  The  creation  of  immense  harbors  at  As-  commenced  on  Jan.  1,  1886,  and  the  dn 
pinwall  and  Panama.  one  year  later,  the  canal  could  be  finist 

6.  The  excavation  of  a  grand  side-basin,  five  Jan.  1,  1888. 

kilometres  (8*1  miles)  long,  about  the  central  Politics. — The  sessions  of   the  Legisl 

point  of  the  canal,  near  Tabemilla,  to  facilitate  which  opened  on  Feb.  1.  1884,  were  clo( 

the  passage  of  ships  in  either  direction.  September  80th,  and  tne  following  da 

7.  The  dam  at  Gamboa,  for  the  regulation  Assemblies  met  in  BoyacA,  Gnndinamarc 
of  the  flood-waters  of  the  Chagres,  with  divert-  Panam4.  The  maintenance  of  peace  wi 
ing  channels  for  that  stream.  chief  object  of  the  Government  durin 

This  programme  means  a  total  of  148,880,-  month  mentioned.    In  the  State  of  Sant 

000  cubic  yards  of  earthwork  for  the  digging  civil  war  seemed  imminent,  but  was  a^ 

of  the  canal  proper,  and  the  enlargement  of  by  the  interference  of  the  Federal  Gc 

the  ports  at  either  end  sufficiently  for  traffic.  ment.     Meantime  the  revolutionary  tei 

The  work  of  changing  the  course  of  the  had  broken  out  in  Cundinamarca,  but  w 

Chagres  is  equivalent  to  a  total  of  18,080,000  law  was  not  immediately  proclaimed  ii 

cubic  yards.    In  the  original  estimate  the  dig-  State,  the  national  Government,  which  ; 

ging  of  the  canal  was  put  down  at  98,100,000  tremely   popular,   deeming   it   expediei 

cubic  yards,  with  the  expectation  that  this  *^  trust  to  the  reflection  and  patriotism  c 

could  be  reduced  to  96,466,688  cubic  yards,  contending  parties,"  rather  than   appe 

But,  as  work  has  progressed,  we  find  in  one  extreme  measures  of  repression.    Distur 

portion  a  smaller  quantity  of  hard  rock  than  es-  was  reported  at  Panami,  conspiracy  re 

timated ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  greater  quantity  openly  in  Oauca  and  Magdalena,  and  sc 

of  earth  capable  of  being  moved  by  cheaper  clouds  overhung  the  State  of  Bolivar.    I 

processes ;  the  economy  in  time  resulting  from  however,  was  re-established ;  the  rebeli 

this  improved  condition  will,  in  some  degree,  pended  hostilities ;  but  impunity,  it  was  a 

compensate  for  the  extra  amount  to  be  moved,  bended,  not  without  reason,  would  enco 

The  progress  achieved  may  be  stated  as  f ol-  reaction — *^  the  outcome  of  so  much  debi 

lows:  and   supineness.     **Only  a  truce  had 

w  vj          -1      *  T     ^  ^oa^                  ^'■i^rS!;  signed:   the  revolutionary  element  rem 

Work  done  prerlonB  to  Jan.  1, 1884 8,810,779       ^n  -     s  t\  r  a  vi^/^  u^a  v^^,.  «-« 

Work  done  in  the  flrtt  four  montbe  of  1884 8,817,460    Btill  m  full  force,  and  blood  had  been  use 

spilled.**  The  storm,  indeed,  was  not  past; 

Total  work  done  to  May  1.1884 6.868,289    /^j^ef  calm,  it  burst  forth  anew  more  vi 

The  actual  cube  of  work  done  in  the  first  than  before.    Advices  from  Panam&  undei 

four  months  of  1884  almost  equals  the  total  of  Jan.  6,  1886,  announced  *^a  most  alai 

previous  work   done  to  Jan.  1,  1884.     This  condition  of  affairs  throughout  the  rep 

progress,  slow  but  sure,  sacrificing  nothing  to  and  the  imminence  of  a  general  conflict.*' 

effect,  is  in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  war  had  again  broken  out  in  Boyac4,  Oni 

made  at  the  organization  of  the  company.  marca,  Magdalena,  and  Bantander,  and  its 

The  working  force,  consisting  of  6,200  men  pearance  in  Oauca  was  apprehended.    Tl 

in  the  previous  year,  has  now  been  increased  mote  object  had  in  view  oy  the  rebels 

to  19,000 ;  and  any  number  required  can  at  all  course,  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  go 

times  be  drawn  from  the  West  Indies.  ment ;  the  immediate  cause  of  uprising  u 

M.  Dingier,  the  director-general  of  the  works,  expressed  by  the  closing  paragraph  of  ] 

estimates  that,  of  the  148,880,000  cubic  yards  to  dent  Nufiez*s  message  of  September  26 :  ' 

be  removed  in  digging  the  canal,  62,820,000  can  very  foundations  of  the  country  are  u 

be  raised  by  dredge — ^the  most  economical  and  mined.     Revolutions  are  become  a  saf< 

expeditious  method.    Including  the  trenches  at  lucrative  profession.   They  are  seen  appr 

the  Ohagres  river,  18,080,000  cubic  yards,  there  ing,  followed  by  their  somber  train  of  m 

would  remain  104,640,000  cubic  yards  to  be  re-  tunes :  and,  although  the  means  of  imp 

moved  dry,  and  for  the  extraction  of  which  we  their  aismal  development  may  be  at  han< 

have  machinery  of  the  following  capabilities  per  institutions  at  present  in  force  are  oppos 

month:  the  use  of  those  means.     The  Govern 

Each  large  car,  allowing  for  loss  of  time,  therefore,  has  to  live  with  shouldered 

294  cubic  yards.  awaiting  the  hour  for  battle — battle  that 

Each  Decanville  car,  180  cubic  yards.  mates  our  population,  swallows  up  our  w 

Each  transporter,  89,240  cubic  yards.  increases  our  public  discredit,  and  forcib 

Hence,  4,600  large,   and  4,000  Decanville  calls  to  our  minds  the  words  of  Bolivar :  *' 

ears^  wiUi  20  transporters,  will  give  a  monthly  who  toiled  for  independence  have  plow 
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ep.* ''     The  so-called  Radical  party  has     1*^  ptrmuMiit  scliool  ftmd  at  the  present  time 

*-        -  -   -       _  .       r       if   _  amounts  to 

Permanent  oniTersity  ftind 28^75 


•'fraction  of  the  Conservatives;  and  thus    _««°<«>n"to $1H220  04 


both  are  aiming  at  the  downfall  of  the 

8  in  the  States  most  devoted  to  the  Nu-         '^''^ $U2;m»  79 

oinistration.    Shonld  they  saoceed  thns  The  total  assessed  valnation  of  property  in 

ir  intention  is  then  to  concentrate  their  1884  was  $115,676,014.61 ;  in  1888,  $110,769,- 

n  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Federal  766.21 ;  namber  of  military  poUs  in  1884,  81,- 

ment.  663 ;  in  1883,  27,600.   The  railroad  assessment 

in.  2, 1886,  President  Nufiez  telegraphed  in  1884  amounted  to  $19,923,425.06. 

vs :  ^*  The  remaining  rebel  forces  soaght  CorperatloiiSt — ^The  Insurance  Department  has 

in  Boyac4  without  having  fought.  They  yielded  a  net  revenue  to  the  public-school 

I  Tunja  on  the  22d,  and  they  are  now  sur-  fund  of  $13,026.56  during  the  past  two  years. 

1  by  8,000  men.   All  munitions  had  been  The  number  of  companies  authorized  to  do 

to  Zipaquir4  in  advance,  owing  to  the  ef-  business  in  the  State  is  106.    The  Auditor  rep- 

id  energy  of  Gton.  Morgan,  who  for  this  resents  that  all  spurious  companies  have  been 

has  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  general,  prohibited  from  doing  business  in  the  State, 

olntionists  have  asked  for  an  armistice,  and  that  the  insurance  business  is  now  on  a 

nd  in  Sabana  and  Zipaquird,  we  have  safe  basis. 

reserves.^    The  movement,  if  once  sue-  During  the  past  two  years  1,053  articles  of 

n  Boyaoi,  would  acquire  an  impetus  dif-  incorporation  have  been  filed  with  the  Secre- 

>  overcome.    The  Canurvador^  of  Bogo-  tary  of  State,  and  spread  upon  the  records  of 

'essed  the  fear  that  disturbance  would  the  ofiice. 

general  Uiroughout  the  republic.  Capital  Bilkiliig. — The  Legislature  of  1883  au- 

liDOii  State  GoTsnuMBt — The  State  Offi-  thorized  the  construction  of  a  Capitol  building, 

ring  the  year  were  the  following :  Gov-  and  appointed  a  Board  of  Managers  to  carry 

Fames  B.  Grant.  Democrat ;  Lieutenant-  out  the  provisions  of  said  law.    The  law  was 

or,   William  H.   Meyer;   Secretary  of  framed   and  passed  hurriedly,  and  seems  to 

f elvin  Edwards ;  Treasurer,  Frederick  have  been  very  imperfectly  adapted  t«  the  pur- 

;  Auditor,  John  C.  Abbott ;  Attorney-  poses  for  which  it  was  intended.  The  Board 

I,  David  F.  Urmy ;   Superintendent  of  of  Managers  decided  tiiat  it  would  be  irapossi- 

Instruction,  Joseph  C.  Shattuck.    Su-  ble  to  construct  the  building  and  do  justice  to 

>ourt :  Chief -Justice,  William  £.  Beck ;  the  State  without  violating  the  provisions  of 

tes,  Joseph  C.  Helm  and  W.  F.  Stone,  the  act  under  which  they  had  been  appointed. 

Ks. — ^The  condition  of  the  Treasury  on  The  commissioners  have  drafted  a  bill  for  sub- 

0,  1884,  was  as  follows:  mission  to  the  Legislature  of  1886,  under  the 

]ifwamnt« I45411S80  provisious  of  which  the  Capitol  can  be  built 

M of  indebtediMM  *.'.!!'.!'.*.!*.!!'. !!!'.!.'     6i*7M  96  without  embarrassing  the  State  in  any  way. 

•516.W7  76  ^^  contemplates  that  the  construction  shall  cov- 
er a  period  of  five  years,  and  that  the  final  cost 


^.-    •• ^I?»!!!S  shall  not  exceed  $1,000,000.    The  following 

ated  In  state  wimnts 184.667  76  ^      xl             a    Vl»          i»  xi_      /^     -x  i 

Ine  Jan.  1, 1865, general rerenius  ....    454;86a  66  resources  for  the  construction  Of  the  Uapitol 

can  be  made  immediately  available : 

>^T,WS  16     Capitol  bnlldtogftind,  cash $184,196  80 

witobilitv  t4M.Ml  40     PabMc buUding ftind,  cash 80,062  83 

wnaDunj fMi,avi  w    Due  Jan.  1, 16l6,  half-mlW  tax 67,800  00 

is  the  showing  on  the  face  of  the  books,  ,p^^  ^^^^                                          $812,068  89 

actual  indebtedness  of  the  State,  which  BondsTotedin  1888.*!!.*..!.*!!!!""!.. ..!.....!  800,000  00 

be  paid  at  once,  is  as  follows:  immediately  aTsllable 612,068  83 

^  ->.-.-.«  «^     Half-mill  tax  for  five  years  (ertlmated) 800,000  00 

Bf  warrants $464,148  80  ^^ 

» ofindebcedneis 61,794  96  Total $812,058  88 

I  intereat  on  the  same 29,84100 

r at inuuM Asyiom 85,718  00  "This  leaves,"  says  the  Governor,   "only 

ratiDdoatriai^ooi v^m  Wi  $200,000  to  be  provided  for.   The  Constitution 

praoent Uauuties $590,996  76  prohibits  the  levying  of  any  tax  in  excess  of 

*  ,cK«          1            /*    -taoA^      ^^A.  Q^  ««  one  half  mill  on  the  dollar  per  annum  for  a 

h!f':.r".!^."^""."*f!^.''^b.- •^^  Capitol  buUding.    But  it  does  not  prohibit  the 

appropriation  of  any  surplus  in  the  Treasury, 

$647,694  81  to  the  Credit  of  the  general  revenue  fund,  for 

Auditor  estimates  that  not  more  than  this  purpose.    The  demands  upon  the  general 

0  of  this  amount  will  be  collected,  $80,-  revenue  fund  can  be  lessened,  and  a  surplus 

which  will  be  applied  on  outstanding  created  by  supporting  the  Penitentiary  by  a 

tificates,  leaving  $425,000  to  be  applied  direct  tax  levy,  instead  of  by  appropriation 

ddebtedness  of  $590,996.76.  This  shows  from  the  general  revenue  fund,  as  is  now  done.^* 

mcy  of  resources  to  meet  present  in-  By  an  act  passed  by  the  last  Legislature  the 

lesa  of  $165,996.76.    This  indebtedness  electors  were  called  upon,  at  the  election  in 

met  without  either  borrowing  money  November,  1888,  to  pass  upon  the  question  of 

Mffing  the  State  tax.  voting  $800,000  in  bonds  for  the  Capitol  build- 
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ing.    The  vote  resulted  in  the  anthorizing  of  10  blind  children  and  87  deaf-mntea  at  the  In< 

the  bondd  by  a  majority  of  4,687.  stitute. 

P^teBttarr.— On  Nov.  80,  1884,  there  were  State  ladastrlal  SchaoL— There  were  75  boji 

872  convicts  in  the  Penitentiary.    The  total  at  the  school  in  November,  1882.    By  JaiL  1, 

expense  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  as  fol-  1884,  this  namber  had  increased  to  140. 

lows:  There  have  been  196  boys  sent  to  the  school 

If Aioteiumee  of  prinoners $167,464  28  Since  it  was  established. 

Btobie»ooount....._.      ..^^...... ^••Jl!  5  On  a  basis  of  150  boys  a  day,  the  trusted 

Expense  of  brick-yard  and  quAniei 11,767  96  i.  i?       xu      ^  n       *                        '2*          «      ^i. 

We8tceii-buiiciiDK «o.ooo  00  MK  for  the  following  appropriations  for  the 

purchMe  of  land fi,50o  00  two  years  ending  Jan.  1,  1887 : 

Gate 862  15  --«.          .^       *          a          v                                   .miua 

Improrement  and  cepaira »^16  81  JS  *^f  **,  *J  *^*!i  P^"  ^^  •*?!••  V •f^25 

Bundriea                                                                        848  88  Officers  salaries  and  expense  of  trniteei 1^190 

»uiiunn» Fuelandlirhtt IfiH 

Total $821,876  28  Bepalrs  and  Improjemanto iy,MO 

'^    '  Water-worica  and  library t280 

The  improvements  for  the  past  two  years  are  _  ^                                                      —^ 

estimated  at  $52,000,  consisting  of  cell*  building,  szutiog  detidency  I  !!.*.*  .'.*'.*.*.'.*.*.'.*.*;.'.*.'!!.*.'!.'.'.'.*.*!.*  »JM 

female  prison,  bath-house,  kitchen,  laundry,  '    '             

extension  of  walls,  etc.  G«nd  total $88,790 

The  earnings  for  the  past  two  years  have  Irrigatioik — The  State   Engineer  represents 

been  $50,405.88,  while  shows  a  decrease  of  that  the  total  appropriation  of  water  in  the 

$9,881.31  from  the  two  previous  years.    This  Btate  amounts  to  48,546  cnbic  feet  a  second, 

decrease  is  due  to  the  general  depression  of  Oue  cubic  foot  of  water  a  second  will  irrigate 

business,  cansing  a  falling  off  in  the  demand  about  fifty  acres  of  land,  and  is  estimated  to 

for  lime,  and  to  the  passage  of  an  act  by  the  be  .worth  $750.    On  this  basis  the  water  righti 

last  Legislature,  restricting  convict-labor  to  the  of  the  State  have  a  value  of  over  $80,000,000. 

prison-grounds,  and  to  the  failure  of  those  en-  The  present  ditch  capacity  is  sufficient  to  irri- 

gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  gate  2,000,000  acres  of  land.    As  the  land  nn- 

with  convict-labor  to  carry  out  their  contract.  '  der  ditch  is  not  worth  over  $12  an  acre,  it  will 

Insaae  Asylim* — The  new  Insane  Asylum  has  be  seen  that  water  in  Colorado  is  more  valoA- 

been  occupied  by  the  male  patients  since  Nov.  ble  than  the  land. 

20,  1888.    The  main  building  is  820  feet  long  The  Governor  recommends  the  perfecting  of 

by  100  feet  in  depth,  with  two  dormitories  64  the  laws  relating  to  irrigation  and  water  rights, 

by  28  feet,  and  three  stories  in  height.    The  and  the  protection  of  the  forests  of  the  State, 

east  wing  is  designed  for  the  male  patients,  and  State  Landb — Exclusive  of  public-school  lands, 

the  west  wing  for  the  females ;  each  wing  is  which  embrace  every  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth 

divided  into  three  wards;  each  ward  will  ac-  section,  except  mineral  lands,  the  following 

commodate  85  patients,  so  that  the  building  lands  have  been  given  to  the  State  by  the  Gen- 

when  completed  will  accommodate  over  200  eral  Government : 

patients.    In  the  east  wing  two  wards  have  grant.                                           lam. 

been  furnished,  and  are  now  occupied  by  70  un^J^IS"^"*^""*"* ^SS 

male  patients.    The  third  ward  has  been  com-  PenitentSry '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.    *     .*      .'!.*! *.  w;ooo 

pleted,  but  is  not  furnished.    The  west  wing  Public  building '.'....'.*.*.*...'..!  a2,ooo 

has  not  been  completed.  5iSSiitai;i*coii;B^e*.:*.;*.\:::;:::::::::^   m;mo 

On  Nov.  80,  1882,  there  were  49  patients  

at  the  asylum;  since  then  125  have  been  ad-  Total s««a donated 718,916 

mitted — making  a  total  of  177  treated  in  the  The  following  amounts  have  been  selected 

two  years  ending  Nov.  80, 1884.    Of  this  uum-  and  confirmed  in  the  dififerent  funds : 

her,  77  have  been  discharged,  58  having  recov-  grant.                                           aow. 

ered,   1  improved,  8  escaped,  and  20  having  internal  improvement ^2Si 

died,  leaving  97  at  the  asylum  at  the  present  PenSntia^'.V .*.'.'.*.*.*.*.*.'.' .*.*.*.*.\\* !!!.".. '.'!.*!   Smt 

time — being  an  increase  of  48  since  1 882.  Public  buikUng V.". ..'..'. *.   »,i46 

The  maintenance  expenses  for  the  two  years  Saline..... is,&6 

ending  Nov.  80, 1884,  amounted  to  $55, 676. 78.  Toui  acrea  confirmed 6io,4io 

The  entire  sum  expended  on  the  new  building  The  present  Land  Board  have  selected  62,- 

so  far  is  as  follows :  964  acres  of  the  Agricultnral  College  grant, 

Ini88iandi^ I^>999  9®  and  have  forwarded  a  description  of  the  same 

to  the  proper  authorities  at  Washington  for 

confirmation. 


In  1888  and  1884 68,146  90 

Outstanding  indebtedneas 25,718  00 


Total $168,864  90       The  total  number  of  Icascs  now  in  force  is 

Estimated  cost  of  completing  and  ftunishing  ^^^  ^  967,  embracing  577,857  acres,  at  an  annual 

^••^'^ •^^^  rental  of  $29,178.84. 

Mutt  aod  mod  iMtttate.^ — ^The  last  Legislature  The  total  receipts  from  land-sales  and  leases 
appropriated  $6,000  to  complete  the  thu^  story  in  1881  and  1882  were  $112,184.04;  the  total 
of  the  Institute  building,  which  has  been  done,  receipts  from  land-sales  and  leases  for  the  two 
During  the  past  two  years  provision  has  been  years  ending  Nov.  80, 1884,  $289,508.89,  an  in- 
made  for  instructing  the  blind.   There  are  now  crease  of  $127,824.85  in  the  past  two  years. 
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The  foDowing  is  the  number  of  cat- 
ted during  1884: 


NuBteofom. 

NainbwofhMuL 

tlou 

1A,«88 
888 

•  «  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

298.108 

108L700 

17.688 

8&,810 

88,U6i 

6,168 

ley 

507 

iznb«r  tnspeeted , 

16,629 

428,960 

las  been  shipped  East  from  Colorado 
3  past  season  and  inspected  at  the  fol- 
ints: 
sasio 

loo 14,286 

)(KiacUBlaib 9,664 

1,972 

M2 


mber  shipped  from  Colorado  dorinff  1834.  64^874 

ove  number  does  not  include  all  the 
pped  from  the  State  to  the  Eastern 
IS  part  of  the  cattle  shipped  from  some 
irtbem  counties  were  sent  over  the 
bcitic,  also  some  shipped  from  the 
re  driven  into  Kansas. 
*here  is  no  extended  portion  of  Colo- 
has  no  coal-deposits  of  its  own  or 
lid  not  be  readilj  supplied  with  coal, 
ler  of  men  employed  in  and  around 
lines  of  Colorado  is  about  2,600,  over 
1  of  whom  work  in  Fremout  County, 
ict  steadily  increased  from  1878,  when 
t  was  69,977  tons,  to  the  year  ending 
1884,  when  the  total  estimated  out- 
,852,373  tons.  In  consequence  of  a 
)  coal  product  almost  entirely  ceased 
il  weeks  in  some  localities,  and  the 
[yoaland  Iron  Company^s  mines  at  Coal 
Fremont  County,  were  closed  from 
1st  of  August  until  the  latter  part 
her. 

*  County  is  one  of  the  leading  coun- 
le  number  and  product  of  its  coal 
'here  are  eight  mines  in  that  county, 
are  worked  largely  with  the  view  of 
the  Denver  market  The  output  for 
ending  July  31,  1884,  was  202,667 
e  Boulder  coal  is  lignite. 
100  County  only  one  mine  was  worked 
9  year.  The  output  was  86,618  tons, 
the  great  coal-mining  counties  of  Col- 
Premont.  The  total  product  of  all 
i  waS)  for  the  year  ending  July  81, 
ms. 

nison  County  there  are  six  regular 
tiich  in  the  last  statistical  year  pro- 
940  tons.  There  are  several  varieties 
Gunnison  County,  one  of  the  mines 
:  an  excellent  quality  of  anthracite. 
ict  in  tons  of  anthracite  was  18,241. 
rfano  County  there  are  three  mines, 
tt  was  81,886  tons  for  the  last  statis- 

• 

»r8on  County  there  are  eleven  mines, 
e  majority  of  them  were  shut  down 


or  were  not  included  under  the  mining  law, 
the  product  of  the  county  is  small.  It  amount- 
ed, according  to  McNeills  report,  to  13,792  tons. 

in  Las  Animas  County  there  are  two  work- 
ing mines,  and  last  year  they  produced  460,266 
tons  of  coal.  The  coal  in  that  county  is  bitu- 
minous, and  is  noted  for  its  coking  qualities. 
In  addition  to  the  two  mines  referred  to  above, 
there  are  small  openings  in  Las  Animas  County 
working  from  four  to  fifteen  men. 

In  Park  County  there  is  but  one  mine  of  im- 
portance, it  being  the  Union  Pacific  mine  at 
Como.  The  quality  of  the  coal  is  semi-bitu- 
minous, and  the  product  during  the  last  statis- 
tical year  was  68,997  tons. 

In  Weld  County  there  are  five  mines,  and 
their  combined  product  was  61,874  tons. 

With  the  exception  of  those  in  Gunnison 
County,  all  the  mines  mentioned  above  are  in 
what  is  called  eastern  Colorado,  that  part  of 
the  State  which  lies  east  of  the  main  range. 
But  across  the  Divide — in  western  Colorado— 
there  is  a  vast  country  the  coal  area  of  which 
is  probably  more  extensive  than  that  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State,  and  which  in  the 
quality  of  its  coal  product  rivals  Pennsylvania. 
That  great  country  embraces  Gnnnison  County. 

BiIUm. — The  product  of  bullion  in  three  years 
has  been  as  follows:  In  1882,  $26,983,366;  in 
1883,  $24,319,000 ;  in  1884,  $20,233,749. 

Etoettm. — The  election  on  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber resulted  in  favor  of  the  Republicans.  The 
vote  for  Governor  was  as  follows: 

Bei^)uniii  H.  Eaton . . .  88,846  I  J.  E.  WMbbnra 3,104 

AlvaAdAins 8U,718  |  Scattering 17 

The  other  State  officers  chosen  were  the  follow- 
ing :  Lieutenant-Governor,  Peter  W.  Breene ; 
Secretary  of  State,  Melvin  Edwards;  Treas- 
urer, George  R.  Swallow ;  Auditor,  H.  A.  Spru- 
ance ;  Attorney-General,  Theodore  II.  Thomas; 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  L.  S.  Cornell ;  Re- 
gents of  the  University,  Roger  W.  Woodbury, 
Clinton  M.  Tyler,  and  Joseph  C.  Shattuck.  For 
Congressman,  the  vote  was  as  follows:  George 
G.  Symes,  Republican,  36,446;  Charles  S. 
Thomas,  Deinocrat,  28,720 ;  George  W.  Way, 
Greenback- Labor,  2,486.  The  average  vote  for 

E residential  electors  was :  Republican,  36,277 ; 
democratic,  27,627;  Greenback-Labor,  1,967; 
Prohibition,  759.  The  Legislature  is  largely 
Republican.  Three  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution were  ratified  by  large  majorities.  The 
amended  sections  read  as  follows : 

Sio.  6.  Each  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  xm- 
til  otherwise  provided  by  law,  shall  receive  aa  com- 

Sensation  for  nls  services,  seven  dollars  ($7)  for  each 
ay's  attendance  and  fifteen  (15)  cents  for  each  mile 
necessarily  traveled  in  going  to  and  retuming  from 
the  seat  of  government,  and  shall  receive  no  other 
compensation,  perquisite,  or  allowance  whatsoever. 
No  session  of  the  General  Assemblv  shall  exceed 
ninety  da^.  No  General  Aaaembly  snail  fix  its  own 
compensation. 

Sko.  19.  No  act  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  take 
efibct  until  ninety  days  after  Its  pasaage  (except  in  case 
of  emergency,  which  shall  be  expr^sed  in  the  act), 
[unless]  the  General  Assembly  shall  by  a  vote  of  two 
thirda  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  house  other* 
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wise  direct  No  bill,  ezoept  the  general  appropriation 
bill  ibr  the  expenses  of  tne  goTemment  only,  intro- 
duced in  either  house  of  the  Qeneral  AasemDly  alter 
the  first  thirty  days  of  the  session,  shall  become  a  law. 
Sao.  22.  Every  bill  shall  be  read  by  title  when  in- 
troduced, and  at  length  on  two  different  days  in  each 
house  ;  all  substantial  amendments  made  thereto 
shall  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  members  before  the 
final  vote  is  taken  on  the  bilL  and  no  bill  shall  be- 
come a  law  except  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  the 
members  elected  to  each  house,  nor  unless  on  its  final 
passage  the  vote  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the 
names  of  those  voting  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

COMMERCE  Ain>  NiVIGlTlOff,  AKEBICiN.  The 

total  value  of  the  foreign  oommeroe  of  the 
United  States  in  the  year  ending  June  80, 1884, 
was  $1,408,211,802,  against  $1,547,020,816  in 
l882-'88  and  $1,476,181,881  in  1881-'82.  The 
following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
annual  values  of  the  total  exports  and  imports 
for  the  past  ten  years : 


TEAR. 

Importt. 

Domwite 
exports. 

Fonign 
•sporti. 

1876 

$668,006,486 
460,741,190 
461,828,126 
487,061,682 
446,777,776 
667,964,746 
642,664,628 
724,689^(74 
728,180,914 
667,697,698 

$489,284,100 
626,682,247 
689,670,224 
680,709,268 
698,840,790 
828,946,868 
888,926,947 
788,289,782 
804,228,682 
724,964,862 

$14468,611 
14802.424 

1876 

1877 

12,804,996 
14,166,498 
12.098.651 

1878 

1879 

1880 

11,692^806 

1881 

18,461,899 
17,802,626 
19,616,770 
16,648,767 

1882 

1883...   

1884 

The  total  value  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and 
bullion  imported  and  exported,  and  the  annual 
net  exports  or  imports  of  specie,  were  as  fol- 
low: 


TEAR. 

ExforU, 

Iinpofta. 

EZMUof 

•sporta. 

1876 

$92,182,142 
66,606,802 
66,162,287 
88,740,126 
24,997,441 
17,142,919 
19,406,847 
49,417,479 
81,820.888 
61^^,680 

$20,900,717 
16,986,681 
40,n4,414 
29,821,814 
20,296,000 
98,084,810 

110.67^497 
42,472,890 
28,489,891 
87,426,262 

$71,281,426 

1876 

40,669,621 

1877 

16387,828 

1878 

8,918,811 

1879 

4i,70L441 

1890 

76.891,891* 

18S1 

91,168,650* 

1882 

6,946,089 

1S88 

8,880.942 

1884 

23,919.868 

In  common  with  other  commercial  nations, 
the  United  States  suffered  a  partial  depression 
in  1884,  which  affected  the  volume  of  foreign 
trade.  The  depression  was  mainly  the  result 
of  the  extension  of  production  in  many  coun- 
tries beyond  consumptive  requirements,  and 
of  agricultural  depression  in  Europe.  Since 
the  Franco-German  War,  Germany  and  other 
Continental  countries  have  largely  extended 
their  manufacturing  facilities.  Cheaper  labor 
and  new  chemical  and  mechanical  inventions 
enable  them  to  compete  successfully  with 
English  and  French  inaustries.  New  employ- 
ments and  profits  counterbalance  the  effects 
of  crop  failures,  while  in  western  Europe  ac- 
cumulated wealth  retards  the  effects  of  poor 
harvests  and  industrial  competition.  In  the 
United  States  the  extension  of  the  area  of  cul- 
tivation and  of  railroads  was  stimulated  by  the 

*  Ezo6M  of  Imports. 


extraordinary  European  demand  fo 
der  the  same  impulse,  hut  more  t 
caltural  production  in  India,  An 
other  countries  was  stimulated, 
daot  crops  and  high  prices  during 
European  dearth  incited  mannfacti 
prise  as  well  as  the  extension  of  agr 
railroads.  The  return  of  good  sef 
rope  and  the  competition  of  India ; 
Europe  caused  a  great  fall  in  the  pr 
The  consequent  collapse  of  railroa< 
and  the  cessation  of  snip-building  in 
ain  resulted  in  a  general  stagnation 
and  coal  industries.  Under  a  din 
mand  the  over-supplied  markets  of 
spheres  in  many  branches  of  manufs 
down.  Wide-spread  depression  ai 
tion  of  business  reacted  on  the  pri( 
and  other  raw  products  of  the  Un 
Petroleum  sank  in  price  from  ex< 
dnction  and  from  the  competition  i 
eign  markets  of  the  Russian  article, 
tective  measures  adopted  in  certai 
for  suffering  agricultural  and  ma 
industries  affected  international  ex* 
favorably.  The  United  States,  beii 
nation,  contracts  its  demand  for  fo 
ucts  readily  in  response  to  a  dim 
port.  From  the  above  causes 
and  the  export  trade  of  1884  sho 
portant  articles  a  decline  in  quanti 
nearly  all  a  marked  falling  away  in 
bnporth — Taking  due  account  o 
traction  of  trade  springing  from  gen 
the  imports  of  1884  show  in  comp 
those  of  1883  the  effect  of  the  tai 
enacted  by  Congress  March  8, 1888. 
age  ad-valorem  rate  of  duty  collect 
able  merchandise  was  reduced  froi 
cent,  in  1888  to  41*70  per  cent  in 
exemption  from  duty  of  the  charges 
tation  and  the  trammer  to  the  free 
ous  duty-paying  articles  effected  a  i 
reduction,  which  amounted,  in  188 
many  articles  paying  specific  duties  i 
to  about  5  per  cent.  The  most  imp< 
modities  affected  by  the  tariff  are  si 
yielded,  in  1884, 26*77  per  cent,  of  tl 
toms  revenue;  wool,  and manufaotn 
which  produced  16*86  per  cent  of  tl 
ties;  silk  manufactures,  which  pro 
per  cent. ;  iron  and  steel,  and  mi 
thereof,  which  produced  7*80  per 
ton  manufactures,  which  produce 
cent ;  and  fiax,  hemp,  jute,  and  mi 
thereof,  which  produced  4*96  per 
total  amount  ot  duty  collected  on  i 
tered  for  consumption  declined  from 
298  in  the  fiscal  year  1883  to  $190 
1884,  a  fall  of  9*7  per  cent  The  ch 
average  rate  of  duty  on  the  total  im 
able  and  free,  was  from  80*06  to 
cent  The  new  tariff  increased  t 
rate  on  sugar  and  melada  from  62* 
per  cent  ad-valorem ;  decreased  t 
rate  on  iron  and  steel,  and  manofaol 
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rom  87*52  to  34*48  per  cent. ;  reduced  the 
on  clothing-wools  from  56*28  to  44*92  per 
^  on  combing- wools  from  51 '22  to  42*65 
cent,  on  carpet-wools  from  27'84  to  25*02 
cent.,  and  on  woolen  mannfactures  from 
9  to  66*23  per  cent. ;  increHsed  the  rate  on 
m  mannfactures  from  37*44  to  40*09  per 
,*  decreased  the  rate  on  silk  manufactures 
5901  to  49*86  per  cent. ;  increased  the 
ige  rates  on  chinaware  and  earthenware 
4^*10  to  57  66  per  cent. ;  iocreasecl  the 
on  glass  and  glassware  from  55*05  to 
per  cent. ;  increased  the  average  ad-va- 
rates  on  spirits  and  wine  from  69*45  to 
per  cent. ;  and  also  increased  the  aver- 
-FaJorem  rates  on  malt  liqnors  from  44*59 
'4  per  cent. 

following  tahle  exhibits  the  values  of 
of  imported   merchandise  that  were 
for  consumption  in  the  fiscal  years 
id  1884: 


ARTICLES. 


and 


▲sncLES. 


r  Dm: 

I'ing 

of  the  UDlted  SUtes 

«L 

ported  with  petruleam 
«d 

of  Americao  ftiti&ts. . 
I,  or  bitamen,  crude. . 
fthB 

ottier  printed  niAtter 

,dnigii,  anddyee 

crude 


1883. 


I,  <M*oork-berk 

mann&ctured 

loet   and    diamonda, 


la    tobatanoea 

■atlona. 

iDd  downs 


and 


hxdinf  nuta 

tar-akina,  nndreaaed . . 


Bga  and  glae-stock... 

ridna 

,  anil  personal  effecta 
aona  arriving  in  the 

IStatea 

ler  and  gutta-percha, 


oal  and  yegetable. . . . 


k,  crude. 

ea,  and  Tinea. 

d  raaea  and  retorta  of 


Jjoa 


oiixftetttred 

ground  (ginger-root 


aasnlhctured. 
prod  acta 


«,S58,96S 
'"*296,962 


frMofdatj. 


418.687 
ftO(),T26 

«7,fi25,6!» 
1,129,471 

42,(>ftl,257 
944,427 
802,248 

526,624 
2,677,627 

268,986 

278,668 

1,790,062 

a,121.179 

1,030,183 

2,264,406 

1,422,960 

215,415 

27,745,607 


2,895,217 

1^512,091 

880,818 

1,564,680 

65.158 

5,887,501 

""891,766 
861.949 
151,627 
831,222 
278,295 

15,261,414 

128,882 
843,997 
16.698,969 
6,106,250 
4,565,064 
8,029,885 
8,711,154 


1884. 


$5,119,461 

1,812,098 

8.636,2'» 

4a\787 

160,277* 

892,469 

8«1,7(»6 

25,585,409 

1,678,088 

49,6S5.689 

985,871 

1,382,514 

427,145 
2,677,223 

627,169 

881,862 

1,851,279 

8,642,616 

8,487,052 

2,524,952 

1,940.981 

296,788 

22,301,484 

2,277,468 

18,786,745 
957,368 
2,057,292 
312,570 
6,654,575 
210.7O5* 
378,010 
286.898 
2S6.851 
779,424 
220,816 

18,248,584 

4,851,890 
864,458 
18,504.798 
6,429.184 
4.858,848 
7.704,689 
8,882,552 


$206,918,289 


$4,080,822 
8,088.678 


$211,280,266 


$8,188,489 
637,878 


Books,  maps,  engravings, 
other  printed  matter 

Braas,  and  manufactures  of 

Breadstulb. 

Briatlea 

Brushes  of  all  kinds 

Buttons  and  button  material 

Garriagea. 

Cement 

Chemicals,   drugs,    dyes,   and 
medicines 

Chicory-root . . 

Clays  or  earths 

Clocks  and  watches,  and  parts  of 

C'oal,  bituminous,  and  coke 

Cocoa,  manufactured 

Copper,  and  manufkctures  of. . . 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 

Earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware. 

Fancy  articles 

l-1»h 

Flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  manufkct- 
ures of 

Fmita,  including  nuts 

Furs,  and  mani:&ctures  of 

Ginger-ale 

Glass  and  glaaswai'e 

Gold  and  sUver,  manulkctnres  of 

Groase 

Gunpowder  and  all  explosive 
substances   

Hair,  and  manufactures  of 

Hat»,  bonnets,  hoods,  and  mate- 
rials for 

Hay  ...^ 

Hops 

Inala-rubber  and  gutta-percha, 
manufkctures  of 

Iron  and  ateel,  and  manuikotores 
of. 

Jewelry  and  precious  stones. . . . 

Lead,  and  manufactures  of 

Leather,  and  manulkctures  of. . . 

Malt  Hquors 

Spirits,  distilled 

Wines 

Marble  and  stone,  and  manu- 
factures of 

Matting  and  mata,  vegetable . . . 

Metals,  and   manufactures  o^ 
not  elsewhere  specified .... 

Mineral   substance.*,  not  else- 
where specified 

Musical  instruments 

Oils 

Paints  and  colors 

Paper,  and  manufiutures  of. . . . 

Provisions,    meat,    and    daiiy 
products 

Bice 

Bait 

Seeds,  not  elsewhere  specified.. 

Silk,  manufkcturea  of 

Soap 

Sugar,  molasses,  sugar-candy, 
and  confectioneiT 

Tin,  manufactures  of. 

Tobacco,  and  manufiictures  of. 

Umbrellas,  parasols,  shades 

Varnishes 

Yegetablea 

Wax.  and  manufactures  of. 

Wood,  and  manufkctures  of 

Wools,  raw 

Woolen  manufactures 

Zinc,  spelter,  and  manufkcturea 
of. 

All  other  dutiable  articles 


Total  dutiable. 


Total  ttee  and  dutiable. 


1883. 


$3,100,575 

570.Ct/6 

8,2T(>,224 

1,198,';97 

434.705 

4,061,293 

138.137 

602,294 

15,991,895 

241,896 

204,741 

2.960,908 

2,197.265 

88,677 

191,286 

.87,288,119 

8,926,414 

7,908,102 

1,474,953 

85,895.821 

16,440,670 

^142,022 

174,972 

7,692,903 

288,798 

208,829 

482,086 
603,486 

8,168,185 

954,813 

1,490,026 

802,706 

67,629,465 

6,196,780 

170,197 

12,658,722 
1,146,796 
2^734 

10,288,692 

976,887 
702,274 

1,720,889 

111,861 
l,48^698 

871,998 
1,396,609 
1,846,421 

1,858,884 

1,898,407 

1,476,946 

1,542,996 

38^7,112 

804,118 

91,406,717 

105,282 

10^15,806 

80,C24 

486,211 

8J»18,136 

68,641 

9,604,688 

8,491,988 

42,662,455 

802,9^2 
8,788,189 


$486,916,888 


1884. 


$700,829,678 


$2,754,681 

470,434 

6.229,664 

l,lfi5,S87 

622.666 

8,581,281 

193,899 

825,094 

18,089,666 

49,400 

288,211 

2.466,858 

2,589,958 

121,918 

291,602 

28,638,479 

4,613,607 

8.052,918 

1,6;9,610 

88.814,270 

16,500,858 

5,694.787 

169,180 

7,563,184 

864,270 

258,508 

445^490 
458.087 

4.054,760 
999,142 
806,260 

810,989 

42,917,747 

9,877,546 

92,^60 

11,862,890 
1.119,199 
1,987,069 
4,805,089 

950,216 

769,448 

2,248,814 

76316 
1,798,108 
1,306,242 
1,801,790 
1,761,856 

1.860,606 
2,070,410 
1,527,456 
8,786,724 
88,080,574 
460,569 

94,892,569 

58,726 

8,697,750 

111,129 

89,282 

2,445.867 

19,278 

9,887.882 

18,598,299 

41,484,871 

251,476 

8,855,164 


$456,29^128 


$667,675,888 


'erred  to  the  flr«e  Hat  by  the  act  of  March  8, 18S& 
rOL.  XXIV. — 11     A 


The  qaantities  of  Bonie  of  the  principal  arti- 
cles of  imported  merchandise  entered  for  con- 
samption  in  1884,  compared  with  the  two  pre- 
ceding years,  were  as  shown  in  the  tahle  on  the 
next  page : 
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ARTICUS. 

Bagar,  datlable ponndn. 

Soffir,  from  HawaiiAD  Ulanda pounds. 

Cwee pounds . 

Tea pounds. 

Tobacco,  leaf pounds. 

Cinra  and  cigMrettes 

India-rubber,  crude pounds. 

Gk>tblng-wool pounds. 

Go«Dbing-wool pounds. 

Osrpet-wool pounds. 

Woolen  clotbs pounds . 

£aw  silk pounds. 

Pig-iron tons. 

Taggera*  iron pounds. 

Gatue,  for  breeding number. 

Horsea,  for  breeding number. 

Tin pounds. 

Soda-ash oounds. 

Lumber,  sawed M.  feet. 

Champagne doaen  quarts. 

Brandy gallons. 

Wine  in  casks gallons . 

Barley bushels. 

Baisins pounds. 

Prunea pounds. 


1884. 

1883. 

188 

8,437,570,918 

1,937,685,706 

l,9ia,89 

126,148,680 

114,182,670 

iua,is 

612.514,860 

616,927,287 

459,40 

«5,TT4,284 

70,771.885 

79,.4 

11,075.551 

18,811,140 

9,68 

869,477 

787,>»8 

71 

84,429,775 

81,616,850 

88,50< 

80,708,848 

11,546.529 

18,4S 

4,474,895 

1378,118 

2.3II 

62.5-.i5,698 

40,180,828 

47,2« 

10.629.961 

8,880,085 

8,05 

8,828.5S5 

8,255.824 

8.87 

891,954 

482,852 

C» 

627,831,821 

6,877.855 

•  • 

40,828 

81,650 

•  • 

16,718 

^594 

•  • 

86,081,998 

88,784,888 

19,75- 

867,401,005 

888,726,786 

8«7,2d 

449,644 

486,410 

49< 

161,578 

869.697 

884 

5(N),101 

588,701 

6SI 

8,188,936 

6,901,551 

4.4*. 

8,661,715 

9,944.066 

12,22 

66,676,657 

61,487,889 

48,7? 

61,028,461 

61,110.745 

69,174 

The  value  of  dutiable  merchandise  remain- 
ing in  warehouse  June  80,  1884,  was  $41,867,- 
464;  of  merchandise  free  of  duty,  $298,228; 
total,  $41,666,692,  against  $48,520,220  on  June 
80,  1883. 

The  effect  of  the  change  in  the  tariff  on  the 
wool -manufacturing  and  sheep-growing  inter- 
ests has  been  made  the  subject  of  special 
inquiries  by  the  Treasury  Department.  Of 
clothing-wools  there  were  imported  in  1884, 
20,708,843  pounds,  valued  at  $4,700,605,  against 
11,646,680  pounds,  of  the  value  of  $2,567,443, 
in  1883.  The  duties  collected  were  $2,111,279 
in  1884,  against $1,444, 948  in  1883.  The  aver- 
age  import  value  per  pound  was  22*23  cents 
in  1883  and  2274  cents  in  1884.  Of  combing- 
wools,  4,474,896  pounds  were  imported,  against 
1,878,118  pounds  in  1888 ;  in  valu3,  $1,058,- 
768,  against  $343,987.  The  average  import 
value  per  pound  was  23*66  cents,  against  25  06 
cents.  The  duties  collected  were  $451,621, 
against  $176,181  during  the  year  preceding. 
The  quantity  of  carpet-wool  imported  increased 
from  40,180,822  pounds,  of  the  value  of  $5,- 
680,667,  to  62,625,692  pounds,  valued  at  $7,- 
883,985.  The  average  import  value  per  pound 
was  13*88  cents  in  1883  and  12*53  cents  in 
1884.  The  duties  collected  were  $1,960,026  in 
1884,  against  $1,658,498  in  1883. 

Eiports. — A  summary  of  the  values  of  ex- 
ports of  domestic  merchandise  during  the  year 
ending  June  80,  1884,  is  given  in  the  following 
table : 

ARTICLES.  VdoM. 

AffHcultural  implements. .   $8,443,767 

Animals  :  Cattle 17,855.495 

Uogrs 687.4S0 

H  orses 484,817 

Mules 490.809 

Sheep    850,146 

All  other,  and  fowls 4^888 

Bark,  for  tannine 892,8M 

Books,  maps,  and  other  printed  matter 1,414,951 

Brass,  and  manufectures  of 801,014 

Breadstnffs :  Barley 408.628 

Bread  and  biscuit 847,671 

Indianoom 87,64a,0U 

Indian-oom  meal 818,789 

Oats 700,694 


ARTICLES.  ^ 

BreadstuA:  Oatmeal I 

Rye 4 

Bye-flour 

Wheat 73 

Wheat-flour 61 

All  other  breadstuflh 

Carriages  and  horse-cars 1 

Oars  for  raib-oads 1 

Casinn  for  sausages 

OhenUcals.  drugs,  and  medicines ;  Ginseng .... 

Proprietary  medicines 1 

Dyes  and  dyestufb 

All  other 8 

Clocks  and  watches 1 

Coal :  Anthracite 8 

Bituminous 1 

Copper:  Ore 8 

Ingots,  bars,  and  other  manufiictnres 8 

Cotton :  Hea-island 1 

Another 195, 

Cotton  manufkctures:  Colored 2 

Uncolorod 7, 

Wearing-apparel 

Another.   1 

Fancy  articles 1 

Fertilizers 1 

Fish  :  Canned  salmon 8 

Codfish,  dried,  smoked,  etc 

Oysters 

Other  flsh I 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  manufactures I 

Fruit:  Canned 

Apples,  green  or  ripe 

Apples,  dried 

All  other 

Furs  and  ftir-sklns 8 

Qhws  and  glassware 

Grease 

Gunpowder    

Otner  explosives 

Hair,  and  manuCictures  of 

HST    

Hides  and  skins 1 

Hops 8 

India-rubber  manufiictures 

Instruments.  

Iron,  steel,  and  manufhctures  of:  Machinery. ..        5 

Sewing-machines 8 

Locomotive  engines 9 

Saws  and  tools 1 

Firearms 1 

Locks,  binges,  etc 

All  other 6 

Jewelry,  etc 

Lamps,  chandeliers,  etc 

Leather:  Sole 4 

Upper 9 

Patent  and  other 

Leather  manufhctures :  Boots  and  ^oes 

.\11  other 

Malt  liquors 

Marble,  atone,  and  mannfocturM  of 
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S.  YahiMu 

omeato:  Orgaof $641,188 

mutdoQhu 487,980 

8,119,S0O 

7,iia,ia8 

Isid 604,218 

6««^T 

iCnde .- BL80Se.9T4 

g 88,195,849 

f  and  panfflne 8,179^5 

1,072,651 

852,679 

^:  Gotton-fleed 1,570,871 

■dotber 281,658 

dsUrer 1,052,841 

jMnfflne-waz 1,268,197 

tort 477,469 

ictoPM 929,821 

468,762 

^f,ftefth 11,987,881 

f 8,178,767 

piekledbeef 8.202,275 

4,798,875 

I  beef 67,758 

282,087 

toe ...  4,842,862 

88,797,480 

6,887,415 

lor  cared 4,749.658 

18,057 

2^^05,968 

producta 683,828 

8,750,771 

11,668,718 

208,008 

427,219 

•aadother 3,477,888 

740,426 

bol 764,988 

liakj 2,286.617 

856,728 

Jier 280,876 

•eotliie 8,8&\500 

805,615 

ceptpaper 342,989 

»d 6,402,498 

dsirap 898,966 

lets 126,711 

f 17,405.284 

rfmmiiifB 360.526 

sd 2,680,457 

1,118.179 

>  Ibreignen 881^40 

819,508 

s,  etc 7,079.701 

temdingt 8,686,478 

1,718,290 

jr,etc 1,758,559 

cr 2,247.828 

»er 1,786,882 

bertfinber 1.704,685 

ctores:  Fnrnitare 2,429.aSl 

re 406.264 

iJ>db«iTete 820.184 

»,UMlbHDdf 294.942 

1,89MW 

tOFM:  Wearfng-appftrel 532,B58 

tod  raw  w<to\ 174,528 

ataetxund  articles 8,524.010 

aanflkctnred  articles 1,149,969 

16  of  domestlo  exporU $724,964,852 

iber  of  live  cattle  exported  m  1883- 
0,518;  of  hogs,  46,382;  of  horses, 
inles,  8,742 ;  of  sheep,  273,874.  The 
3rt8  consisted  of  70,849,012  bushels 
ind  9,162,260  barrels  of  flour.    The 

!  Indian  com  exported  was  45,247,- 

».  The  ginseng  export  was  295,242 
lie  copp>er  exports  comprised  19,307 
e  and  17,044,760  pounds  of  metal. 
M  of  raw  cotton  were  11,094  bales, 
,598,866  fiounds,  of  Sea-island,  and 

ales,  weighing  1,858,973,664  pounds, 

[oalities.  The  quantity  of  colored 
»  watt  85,441,296,  of  uncolored,  99,- 


750,450  yards.  The  quantity  of  fertilizers 
shipped  abroad  was  161,852  tons.  The  fish 
exports  included  14,929,123  pounds  of  cured 
codfish,  7,174,382  pounds  of  other  cured  fish, 
and  1,641,061  pounds  of  fresh  fish.  The  ex- 
port of  cordage  amounted  to  6,975,776  pounds. 
The  shipments  of  dried  apples  were  5,558,746 

Sounds;  of  fresh  apples,  105,400  barrels;  of 
ops,  13,516,643  pounds.  The  shipments  of 
sole-leather  amounted  to  22,421, 298pounds; 
of  boots  and  shoes  to  502,122  pairs.  The  num- 
ber of  organs  exported  was  8,868 ;  of  pianos, 
1,021.  The  export  of  rosin  was  1,545,211  bar- 
rels ;  of  lard-oil,  712,696  gallons ;  of  sperm- 
oil,  843,069  gallons;  of  cotton-seed  oil,  3,605,- 
946  gallons.  The  petroleum  exports  comprised 
416,615,693  gallons  of  illuminating,  67,186,829 
of  crude  oil,  10,515,586  of  lubricating  and  par- 
affine  oils,  15,045,411  of  naphtha,  and  126,122 
barrels  of  tar  and  residuum,  with  17,089,817 
pounds  of  parafBne  and  parafiSne-wax.  The 
beef  products  comprised  120,784,064  pounds 
of  fresh  meat,  42,379,911  of  salted,  641,163  of 
other  cured  meat,  and  63,091,103  pounds  of 
tallow,  besides  canned  meat  and  the  oleomar- 
garine products,  of  which  latter  there  were 
shipped  1,537,682  pounds  of  imitation  butter 
and  87,785,169  pounds  of  Th6-oiI.  The  pork 
products  comprised  841,579,410  pounds  of  ba- 
con, 47,919,968  of  hams,  265,094,719  of  lard, 
60,363,319  of  salted  and  cured  pork,  and  185,- 
417  of  fresh  meat.  The  shipments  of  cheese 
were  112,869,575  pounds ;  of  butter,  20,627,- 
374  pounds.  The  export  of  quicksilver  was 
1,242,080  pounds.  The  quantity  of  clover-seed 
exported  was  27,404,737  pounds;  of  timothy, 
6,836,394  pounds.  The  number  of  gallons  of 
alcohol  exported  was  3,897,082 ;  of  Bourbon 
whisky,  2,595,991 ;  of  rum,  667,847.  Of  spir- 
its of  turpentine  there  were  11,800,729  gallons 
exported;  of  starch,  6,787,909  pounds.  The 
quantity  of  refined  sugar  was  75,920,734 
pounds;  of  molasses  and  sirup,  5,906,005  gal- 
lons. The  export  of  leaf -tobacco  amounted  to 
192,130,820  pounds.  Among  the  wood  exports 
were  414,920,000  feet  of  boards  and  planks, 
201,257  of  sawed  timber,  and  10,615,065  cubic 
feet  of  hewe<l  timber. 

The  cotton  export  fell  off  from  2,288,075,- 
062  pounds,  valued  at  $247,328,721,  in  1883, 
to  1,862,572,530  pounds,  valued  at  $197,015,- 
204,  in  1884;  and  the  wheat  export  from  106,- 
385,828  bushels,  valued  at  $119,879,341,  to 
70,349,012  bushels,  valued  at  $75,026,678.  The 
Indian-corn  export  increased  from  40,586,825 
bushels  to  45,247,510,  but  the  value  declined 
from  $27,756,082  to  $27,648,139. 

MoTenent  of  Specie. — The  total  values  of  the 
imports  of  coin  and  buUion  daring  the  year 
ending  June  80,  1884,  were  as  follow  : 

IMPORTS.  VftloM. 

Gold:  Bars $8,186,905 

Other  bullion 1,810,586 

Coin:  American... 8,824.962 

Foreign 14,008,784 

Total  gold $«2,881,817 
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IMPORTS.  ¥•!■«. 

Silver:  Bars $»»8..%7 

Otherbullion 1,917,0»4 

Cola:  Amorican 686,182 

Foreign 10,9^8,812 

Total  silver $14,504,945 

Total  imporU  of  coin  and  bullion  $87,426,269 

The  following  were  the  kinds  and  amounts 
of  domestic  coin  and  bullion  exported  during 
the  year : 

DOMESTIC  KXPORTS.  YkloM. 

Gold :  Bars,  United  States  Mint  or  Assay-Office.  $22,961,856 

Otherbullion 90,827 

Coin 12,242,021 

Total $85,294.204 

Silver :  Bars,  United  States  Mint  or  Assay-Office .  $7,522,671 

Other  bullion 6,718,879 

Coin:  Trade-dollars. 225,500 

Other 464,881 

Total $14,981,431 

Total  exports  of  domestic  coin 

and  bullion $50,225,635 

The  exports  of  foreign  coin  and  buUion  were 
as  follow : 

PORCION  KXPORTS.  VsIqm. 

Gold:  Bullion $2,400 

Coin 6,785,858 

Total  gold $5,787,758 

Silver:  Bunion $494,240 

Coin 10,625,755 

Total  silver $11,119,995 

Total  exports  of  foreign  coin  and 

balUon $16,907,743 

In  1882-83  the  imports  of  gold  amounted  to 
$17,784,149;  of  silver,  to  $10,766,242;  total, 
$28,489,391.  Domestic  exports  of  gold,  $8,- 
920,909 ;  of  silver,  $12,702,272 ;  total,  $21,623,- 
181.  Foreign  exports  of  gold,  $2,679,979 ;  of 
silver,  $7,617,178;  total,  $10,197,162. 

Percwtage  of  Foreign  Coutrles  In  the  Coaaene 
of  1881* — The  participation  in  the  American 
export  and  import  commerce  during  1884,  of 
each  foreign  country  of  which  the  share  in  the 
aggregate  commerce  was  more  than  one  fourth 
of  one  per  cent.,  was  as  follows: 


COUNTRIES. 


Austria. 

Bussia  on   the  Baltic   and 

White  Seas 

Central  American  states 

Argentine  Republic 

Porto  Kico 

Venezuela. 

British  Guiana 

Portugal 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Haytl 

French  West  Indies 

Hong-Kong 

Denmark 

Bussia  on  the  Black  Sea 

ChllL 

British  possessions  in  AfHca. 

Uruguay 

All  other  countries 

Total 


P»r  cwit. 
of  total 

Per  otat 
of  touJ 
douiMtk 

importk. 

•xporu. 

1  16 

•85 

•23 

115 

•92 
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•6J 
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108 

•29 
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•88 
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•64 
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•29 
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•48 

•OS 

•58 

•17 

•89 

•OS 
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•88 

•22 

■82 

•17 
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19 
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COUNTRIES. 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland. . 

Germany 

France 

Dominion  of  Canada 

Cuba 

Brazil 

Belgium 

Italy 

British  East  Indies 

Meidco 

Netherlands 

China 

British  Weet  Indies 

Spain 

Switzerland 

Japan 

British  possessions  in  Aus 

tralasia 

Spanish  possessions,  all  other 

Hawaiian  Islands 

United  States  of  ColombU. 


P«r  omt 
of  total 
imports. 

P«r  ont 
of  total 

dODMtle 

•xports. 

PWMBt. 

o#  total 

foriliiB 

txporta. 

24  84 

5279 

2265 

9-74 

8 

18 

8-69 

10  61 

6 

S2 

1085 

574 

6 

57 

24-97 

8^56 

V 

46 

824 

7-53 

1 

19 

•82 

lU 

8- 

08 

4-45 

2  50 

1" 

a% 

826 

298 

52 

•02 

185 

1 

58 

10 -8^ 

•78 

2 

16 

1-51 

2-84 

68 

•  •  •  • 

1-47 

1 

18 

190 

•98 

1 

•65 

•08 

2  47 

• 

>  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

169 

85 

•07 

•65 

1 

27 

104 

1-85 

08 

•  •  •  • 

119 

47 

•50 

•57 

85 

188 
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import! 
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•sports. 


88^97 
8-92 
8-64 
5^87 


84 
18 


2-83 


1 

1 

1 

1' 

1 

1 

1 

1 


76 
65 
54 
52 
44 
82 
29 
•17 
•98 

•98 

•89 

81 

•78 


Pereeitage  of  CistoMg  Districts  tai  tbe  Cmui 

of  1884t — The  customs  districts  in  which 
transactions  amounted  to  more  than  one  foi 
of  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  foreign  commc 
of  1883-'84,  participated  in  the  following  j 
portions  in  the  export  and  import  trade  of 
year : 


CUSTOMS  DISTRICTS. 


New  York,  N.  Y 

Boston    and    Charlestown, 

Mass 

New  Orleans,  La 

San  Francisco,  CaL 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Baltimore,  Md 

Oalvestoa,  Tex 

Savannah,  Oa 

Charleston's.  0 

Huron.  Mich 

Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  Vs. 
Portland  and  Falmouth,  Me. 

Vermont,  Vt 

Oswego,  N.Y 

Oswegatchle,  N.  Y 

Detroit,  Mich 

Willamette,  Oreg 

Buflklo  Creek,  N.  T 

Champlain,N.  Y 

Mobile,  Ala 

Wilmington,  N.  C 

Chicago,  U\  

Yorktown,  Va 

Minnesota,  Minn , 

All  other  districts 

Total 


P«  orat 
of  total 
import*. 

P«r  eent. 
of  total 
donMktk 
axporta. 

Pcremi. 
of  total 

tzporta. 

Pw 

of 

N 

• 

69-66 

44  15 

6846 

56 

9-87 

8^68 

618 

1-62 

1126 

1  53 

587 

499 

551 

5  05 

502 

-16 

1-71 

695 

•11 

•17 

2^82 

-14 

•09 

2-75 

•  •  •  • 

•07 

2  24 

•  •  •  • 

•87 

166 

840 

•04 

171 

■  •  •  • 

•86 

•97 

1-78 

'S^ 

•25 

•  •  •  • 

•S6 

•21 

•OS 

•84 

•48 

•07 

•2S 

•46 

•80 

•10 

•60 

•  •  •  • 

•66 

•05 

•01 

•48 

•19 

■05 

•04 

•58 

•  •  «  • 

•w 

•54 

•05 

•14 

•40 

•12 

•01 

•51 

•    V    •    • 

•16 

•87 

•09 

1-60 

8^26 

12  01 

1 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

1(M 

NiTlfiattoii* — The  total  number  of  vessel 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  ent< 
during  the  twelve  months  ending  with  Ji 
1884,  w^  81,822,  aggregating  15,068,828  t 
against  82,967,  of  16,881,727  tons,  in  188^ 
The  number  of  American  vessels  was  9,61! 
8,202,298  tons,  against  9,499,  of  8,255,548 1 
in  1883 ;  the  number  of  foreign  vessels,  22, 
tonnage,  11,866,585,  against  23,468,  of  18,1 
184  tons,  in  1883. 

The  total  number  of  clearances  was  81, 
tonnage  15,208,108,  against  88,128  vessels 
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16,640,976  tons  in  1883.  The  number  of  Ameri- 
can Teasels  was  9,575,  tonnaged,236,641,  against 
9,499,  of  3,307,203  tons  in  1883 ;  the  number 
of  foreign  vessels,  22,406,  of  11,966,467  tons, 
agaiQst  23,629,  of  13,233,773  tons,  in  1883. 

The  percentage  of  the  total  commerce  car- 
ried in  American  vessels  in  1884  was  16*42  per 
cent.,  against  16*28  in  1883,  15*5  In  1882,  16  in 
1881, 17-4  in  1880,  226  in  1879,  25*9  in  1878, 
26-5 in  1877,  33*1  in  1876,  258  in  1875,  35*6  in 
1870,  27*7  in  1865,  66*5  in  1860,  and  75*2  in 
1856. 

€0]l€O,  DmaUIATIONAL  iSSOCIATION  OF  THE. 
The  International  African  Association  was  es- 
tablished under  the  patronage  of  tlie  King  of 
the  Belgians,  with  the  aim  of  bringing  about 
onion  and  co-operation  among  the  persons  and 
societies  in  various  countries  interested  in  Afri- 
ca discovery,  and  thus  organizing  exploration 
on  a  systematic  plan  for  the  purposes  of  ex- 
tending science,  promoting  the  commercial  de- 
relopment  of  Africa,  and  counteracting  and 
checking  the  slave-trade.  The  German  Afri- 
ean  Society  and  the  French  section  of  the 
bitem&tional  Association  were  organized  as 
hnachea,  and  occupied  themselves  with  the 


between  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Upper 
Congo,  and  preparing  the  way  for  traders  and 
missionaries.  To  prevent  the  annexation  of 
its  field  of  labor  by  European  powers,  the 
Association  asked  for  recognition  as  a  quasi- 
political  organization,  the  trustee  of  sovereign 
rights,  which  were  to  belong  to  a  free  state  or 
free  states  of  the  Congo,  to  be  organized  under 
its  auspices. 

Geofraphy  of  Central  JKHea. — The  interior  of 
Africa  is  an  elevated  plateau,  ranging  in  alti- 
tude from  2,000  to  4,000  feet,  with  mounttun- 
masses  rising  to  10,000  or  12,000  feet,  ^nd  even 
19,000  feet,  which  is  the  height  of  the  Kili- 
raandjaropeak,east  of  Victoria  Nyanza.  In  the 
most  elevated  region,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  continent,  among  the  great  lakes,  the  three 
principal  rivers  of  Africa  take  their  rise.  The 
Zambesi,  flowing  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  drains 
the  country  south  of  the  Congo  basin,  and  re- 
ceives through  the  Shire  the  surplus  waters  of 
Lake  Nyassa.  The  Kile  takes  the  outflow  of 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  lakes.  The  Victoria 
Nyauza,  the  largest  of  the  inland  seas,  exceed- 
ing Lake  Superior  in  size,  is  above  the  level 
of  the  others.    In  the  flood- season  it  overflows 
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exploration  of  west  equatorial  Africa,  the  for- 
ma' seodinjr  out  Schatt  and  Bnchner,  and  later 
Po^^  and  WisHmann,  to  the  Angola  coast,  and 
the  latter  sending  De  Brazza  and  Dr.  Ballay  to 
explore  the  Ogow6.  The  Belgian  society  de- 
voted itself  at  first  to  opening  paths  for  explor- 
en  and  tniders  from  the  Zanzibar  coast  into 
the  interior.  Afterward  it  placed  its  resources 
■t  the  disposal  of  Henry  M.  Stanley,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  his  influence  over  the 
tribes  on  the  Congo,  improving  communications 


into  the  lakes  on  the  south.  During  that  pe- 
riod all  the  lakes  and  the  head- waters  of  the 
great  rivers  are  connected  by  navigable  chan- 
nels. The  navigable  water-courses  of  that  part 
of  Africa  are  innumerable.  The  Congo  Valley 
is  also  intersected  by  long  rivers,  many  of 
them  navigable  to  their  source,  and  is  sprinkled 
with  a  multitude  of  lakes.  The  course  of  the 
river  is  about  8,000  miles  long.  The  soil  of 
central  Africa  is  exceeding  fertile,  and  the 
climate  pleasant  and  healthful    The  interior 
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is  thioklj  populated  by  tribes  that  are  generally  the  lake-region  there  are  Hch  iron  and  co] 

peaceful  and  good  agriculturists,  with  a  taste  mines,  and  gold  and  silver  deposits.    Bans 

for  trading.    The  population  of  the  Congo  oranges,  and  other  fruits,  have  been  cnltir 

basin  is  estimated  at  40,000,000,  that  of  £e  by  settlers  on  the  Lower  Congo.     Some  of 

lake-region  at  about  the  same.  timber  of  the  Congo  region  is  valaable  en€ 

The  Congo  issues  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  to  repay  the  costliest  transportation.    Tl 

one  stream,  seven  miles  broad,  and  of  enormous  are  also  precious  spices  and  gums.    The  U] 

depth.    The  estuary  leads  up  110  miles  to  Vivi,  Congo  region,  particularly  the  elevated  oi 

where  the  series  of  cataracts  and  rapids  known  try  between  the  Congo  and  the  lakes,  ia 

as  Livingstone  Falls  begins.    It  is  navigable  scribed  as  a  promising  field  for  coloniza* 

to  vessels  drawing  tifteen  feet  of  water.   From  The  climate  there  is  sdubrions  and  temper 

the  first  waterfall  to  the  station  of  Isangila,  62  The  rich   river- valleys  and   old  lake-bot^ 

miles,  navigation  is  impossible.     From   that  yield  wonderful  crops  of  rice  and  grain.  H 

point  to  South  Manyoga,  88  miles,  there  is  a  are  pastoral  plains,  which  are  covered  witl 

passage  practicable  to  light-draught  steamers,  herds  of  flourishing  native  commonities. 

The  next  95  miles,  up  to  Leopoldville,  at  the  Trades — ^The  trade  of  the  Lower  Conga 

entrance  to  Stanley  Pool,  must  be  made  by  of  the  a^oining  coast  districts,  for  a  disvi 

land-carriage.    From  Leopoldville  to  Stanley  of  888  miles,  amounts  to  abont  $14,00« 

Falls,  1,060  miles,  there  is  no  interruption  of  annually.    This  trade  is  monopolized  by  k 

navigation.    River-steamers  can  be  hauled  up  Dutch  and  En^ish  firms,  which  were  aiK 

the  rapids  at  this  point,  after  which  they  have  a  nistic  to  the  jBelgian  Association  becaw 

free  passage  for  800  miles  to  within  seven  miles  threatened  to  destroy  their  exclusive  priv^ 

of  Nyangwe,  the  chief  emporium  of  the  Arab  by  enabling  small  traders  to  settle  in  th^ 

trade  in  central  Africa.  Beyond  Nyangwe  the  rior.    There  are  many  small  traders  of  9 

main  stream  is  navigable  for  over  800  miles,  guese  nationality.    Before  1876  there  w^ 

and  the  Lualaba,  or  the  Ramolondo,  for  800  factories  farther  inland  than  Boma. 

more.    Of  the  affluents  on  the  left  bank,  the  then,  trading-posts  have  been  establisbs 

Ewango,  or  Ewa,  100  miles  above  Leopold-  many  points  along  the  Lower  Congo.    K 

ville,  is  navigable  for  450  miles,  indudingLake  traders  descend  the  Congo,  from  as  far 

Leopold  11,  and  its  outlet,   which  joins  the  equator,  and  the  Monindu  and  Kwangc^ 

Ewango  not  far  from  its  mouth.    The  Irebu,  ents,  with  canoes  laden  with  iron,  ivor^ 

150  mues  above  Ewamouth,  issues  from  Lake  her,  and  camwood-powder.    At  Stanl63i 

Mantumba,  in  the  midst  of  a  productive  region  they  meet  caravans  of  natives,  who  excz 

thickly  peopled  by  an  industrious  and  enter-  European  goods  for  these  products  of  tK: 

prising  nation;  it  affords  100  miles  of  naviga-  per  Congo.    The  fleets  of  trading-cano^^ 

tion.    The  Monindu,  or  Black  River,  enters  wait  several  months  for  the  caravans,  ^v 

the  Congo  60  miles  farther  up,  near  the  eqna-  when  the  red  calico,  small  hardware,  J^ 

tor,  and  gives  probably  400  miles  of  naviga-  trinkets,  beads,  etc.,  have  been  barter-^ 

tion.    TheLulungu,  which  debouches  50  miles  African  produce,  march  toilsomely  bacfc^ 

farther  up,  is  thickly  settled  on  both  banks,  this  to  the  European  factories  at  Loan^<i 

and  can  be  navigated,  probably,  for  600  miles.  Ewilu,  Landana,    Eabinda  -  Zombo,    £Ci 

Within  40  miles  of  Stanley  Falls  is  the  mouth  Einsembo,   Ambrizette,   and  other  place 

of  the  Lubiranzi,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  coast.    On  the  Lower  Congo  and  ic 

two  large  rivers,  giving  together  800  miles  of  coast-region  rum,  gunpowder,  and  gnn^ 

navigation.    The  most  important  tributaries  in  demand,  for  which  the  natives  barter]' 

from  the  north  are  the  Bumba,  the  Ubangi,  oil.    An  entry  duty,  generally  abont  6 

the  Itimbiri,  the  Aruwimi,  or  Biyerre  (which  cent,  ad  valorem,  on  European  product* 

Stanley  still  believes  is  identical  with  Sohwein-  paid  to  the  chiefs  possessing  the  territorial 

furth^s  Welle),  the  Mbura,  the  Lowwa,  and  the  coast  and  around  Stanley  Pool, 

several  powerful  streams  of  less  navigable  val-  From  the  east  coast  the  Arabs  of  Zand 

ue.    The  Aruwimi  is  impeded  by  rapids   95  have  penetrated  as  far  as  Nyangwe,  wlier^ 

miles  from  its  mouth.   The  Congo  and  its  trib-  also  at  Ujgi,  there  is  a  large  trading  comi 

ntaries  have  8,000  miles  of  unimpeded  navi-  nity.    Some  have  settled  on  rich  lands  in 

gation,  and  beyond  the  portages  2,000  more.  Congo  Valley,  on  which  they  pursue  agrioi 

Prtiiets. — The  chief  commercial  product  of  ure  with  the  labor  of  large  gangs  of  slai 

the  Upper  Congo  at  present  is  ivory,  and  Mr.  The  Arab  traders  still  combine  the  alave-tn 

Stanley  believes  that  it  will  take  many  genera-  with  the  ivory-trade, 

tions  to  exhaust  the  supply.    The  banks  of  the  The  IitenutlMal  AsMdatioii. — The  African 

Middle  and  Upper  Congo  are  lined  with  groves  sociation  was  founded  by  the  Eing  of  the  1 

of  the  oil-palm.    The  orohilla-weed  is  found  gians  in  1876,  and  supported  mainly  from 

everywhere.    The  wild  coffee  plant,  which  is  private  purse.  Its  object  was  the  purely  phi] 

equaUy  abundant,  yields  excellent  berries.     In  thropio  one  of  opening  trade  routes  into 

some  districts  India-rubber  can  be  obtained  in  interior  for  legitimate  commerce,  in  ordei 

unlimited   quantities.    Ground  camwood  and  do  away  with  the  slave-trade,  and  civilize 

nutmegs  are  common  products.    Gum-copal  develop  central  Africa.    On  the  east  coast 

can  also  be  supplied  in  large  quantities.    In  gineers  and  explorers  were  employed  in  esl 
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fiiUng  a  cMrmn  roate  and  a  row  of  atations 
bet««eD  Zanzibar  and  Lak«  TaogaoTika.  The 
(tadDM  fonvidcd  at  Kareraa,  on  the  east  shore 
<rf  TangiDT"!  ka,  and  at  JTpala'a,  on  tbe  oppo- 

■M  shore,  b«c«me  pormaneDt  and  important 
tradinp-poscs,  the  former  bidding  fair  to  onb- 
atrip  Djiji.  The  route  between  this  place  and 
tfae  oooit  azid  the  native  paths  to  Cjiji  followed 
b;  BnTtsD  fuid  Speke,  were  improved,  and  the 
danger)  md  Teiations  removed.  The  time  of 
Ijansit  VMS  rednced  in  two  jears  from  six 
nnBtbi  to  fortj-Sve  ds^i.  A  lecnre  and  regn- 
br  BfBttm  of  porterage  was  organized. 

When  Staulej  retnmed  from  his  explorations 

at  tbe  CoD^  between   1874  and  1877,  King 

Leopold  proposed  to  appoint  biro  agent  (<f  the 

AMO^iationf  to  eiteod  its  work  into  West  Af- 

^^.     Means  were  famisfaed  bira  to  raviait  the 

l^rea  in   the  neighborhood  of  Stanley  Pool, 

ig  ^georAaiic«  with  a  promise  he  had  given. 

gte  teeeptioD  was  so  enconraging  that  the  As- 

^jjjj^on  Bnpplied  him  liberally   witli  money 

tgi  tbB  purpose  of  extending  tbe  line  of  eta- 

^^^  KToea  the  contioent  along  tbe  coorse  of 

^  Ooago.    To  establish  a  line  of  comnioni- 

^^^ns  with  the  coast  was  the  first  need.    Mr. 

^^^W  accordingly  nndertook  the  costly  and 

itfico^t  tngioeeriug  task  of  buildiog  a  monnb- 

^ro^  along  the  thirty-two  cataracts  called 

g,«  UTisf^ue  Falls.    The  Portuguese  were 

(jmolited  to  activity  in  Africa  by  Stanley's 

gieco'niet,  and  impeUed  by  the  proceedings 

L  ol  the  AnKistion  to  reassert  their  dormant 

I  Itrrileril  lighU  over  the  month  of  the  Congo. 

k  Tit  French  aimed  at  territorial  aggrandize- 

1  Brat  io  the  direotion  of  the  Congo,  with  the 

objettri  Bonlrolling  the  commercial  outlet  of 

fcCwmrtponif  poMible.  Mr.  Stanley  con- 

""••d  lae  idea  of  aoquiring  for  his  association 

Mjwmipi  rights  on  tbe  river-banks,  in 

™  In  jwent  any  power  from  placing  bar- 

""•  Mt»Mn  ita  lield  of  operations  and  the 

f°™-    i^ate  of  the   Anociation  secured 

'^  <lt«  chieh  on  both  side«  of  the  river  be- 

i»M  Nokki  sQd  Stanley  Pool  tbe  right  ot 

P™«ii«liip,  the  right  to  allow  or  refuse  paa- 

"P  "rwgii  the  conntry,  the  riglita  to  trade, 

I  Il^j"'"*'  "*  """'^  ***■  ^''™  Stanley  had 
I  jwwted  bii  road,  upon  reaching  Stanley 
I  /^■P'BinJuly,  1881,  hefonnd  thsthehad 
I  iL^J^*"***  ^^  *''*  French  explorer  De 
I  orm,  who  bad  orossed  from  the  Ogow6,  by 
I  lI!^*''*'  ''*  '^*''"*^  ***  ^  superior  to  Btan- 
J  ^'MpeDiiTe  artificial  road,  and  obtained  in 
I  Ue  Dime  at  Pranoe  a  treaty  from  Makoko  as- 
r»ii«  to  Ihe  French  Republic  tbe  sovereignty 
HtfacrifrhtbankoftbeOongo.  Mr.  Stanley 
■  n»  Miftd  to  change  his  plana  and  seek  sitee 
I  M  tbo  other  bank  for  his  trtation^  The  prin- 
I  eipsi  one  wtt  placed  at  the  lower  entrance  of 
|«U«le»Pool,  and  called  Leopoldville.  In  De- 
I  Mber,  ISSl,  be  lannched  his  steel  atem-pad- 
_*  Wfner,  oomposed  of  separable  air-tight 
I  ivtL  Three  others  were  added  after  his  re- 
t  tos  from  Europe  in  1888.  When  he  came 
[  M  from  his  sick-leave  he  ucended  the  Con- 


go and  founded  the  stationa  of  Bolobo  and 
Itengo,  1 10  and  290  miles  above  Leoptddvilla. 

The  same  yaar,  having  come  to  the  conola- 
sion  that  the  beat  ronte  from  tbe  coast  was  hj 
Niadi-Kwiln  river,  Stanley  had  the  river  ex- 

?lored  and  seven  stations  founded  on  its  banks. 
here  are  others  along  tbe  const  between  the 
Kwiln  and  Sette  rivers,  at  MayumbA,  H'yan- 
ga,  and  Sette  Carama. 

On  Ang.  34,  1883,  Mr.  Stanley  set  out  from 
Leopold  ville  on  a  new  expedition,  for  the  pnr- 
pose  of  founding  new  stations,  and  more  uior- 
onghly  exploring  the  afflnenta  of  the  Congo  as 
far  as  Stanley  Falls.  He  had  four  small  steam- 
era  of  nz  to  eight  tons  burden.    The  station 


Bolobo,  which  had  been  bnrned  by  the  Bjan- 
ds,  was  rebuilt  after  peace  was  made.  A  new 
station  was  fonnded  at  Lnkolela,  2|°  south 
of  tbe  eqnator,  and  an  Englishnisn,  named 
Olave,  was  left  in  command.  Another,  called 
Equator  Station,  was  established  where  the 
river  leaves  the  eqnator;  and  one,  called  Ban- 
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galla,  120  miles  farther  up,  at  the  moath  of  evading  the  restrictions.   Throughoat  th 

the  Lalemgu,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Ban-  tineut  of  Europe,  the  proposed  river  co 

galla  tribe,  which  attacked  Stanley  in  1877.  sion  was  regarded  as  an  indirect  means 

A  station  was  established  at  Stanley  Falls  and  curing  exclusive  privileges  on  the  Couj 

a  garrison  placed  there  in  charge  of  one  of  English  commerce.     As  the  treaty  woul( 

the  steamboat  engineers,  named  Binnie.     At  no  value  unless  other  powers  recognized 

the  mouth  of  the  Aruwimi,  or  Werre,  as  the  ugese  sovereignty,  Earl  Granville  entered 

natives    now  called   it,   and  farther    up  the  correspondence  with  the  German  Cabine 

Biyerre,  where  on  his  former  voyage  the  ex-  found  that  it  was  seriously  opposed  t 

plorer  sastained  a  desperate  battle,  the  natives  treaty.     A  proposition  to  make  the  river 

now  gathered  in  hosts,  but  did  not  venture  to  mission  international  failed  to  remove  tl 

attack  the  steamboats,  and  soon  made  pacific  jections.    In  the  summer,  ex-Minister  i 

demonstrations.     Steaming  up  the  rapid  and  Pimentel  visited  Berlin  and  other  capita 

tortuous  stream,  they  were  stopped  by  rapids  lay  the  Portuguese  case  before  the  cal 

95  miles  above  the  mouth.    The  architecture  In  consequence  of  the  objections  of  Gen 

of  the  numerous  villages  and  the  customs  of  seconded  by  France  and  the  Netherland 

the  people  differ  greatly  from  anything  observed  English  Government  withdrew  the  treatj 
on  the  Congo.    The  expedition  returned  to        Reeognttlon  of  the  Gmigo  AssodatUNi  by  tke 

Leopold ville  Jan.  20,  1884.  StatM. — While  the  Portuguese  treaty  wast 

In  June,  1884,  Mr.  Stanley  returned  to  Eu-  ing  ratification,  a  feeling  of  sympathy  w 

rope,  turning  over  the  command  to  Col.   Sir  in  America  for  the  International  Assoc! 

Francis  de  Winton.    There  were  at  that  time  springing  from  the  interests  of  the  United 

155  white  men  at  the  various  stations  of  the  As-  in  the  freedom  of  commerce  promised  1 

sooiation,  and  about  1,800  natives  in  its  service.  Association,  and  from  the  fact  that  it 

In  October,  1884,  Lieut.  Becker  left  Zanzibar  cesses   were  achieved  by  the  energy  i 

on  a  two  years*  mission,  the  purpose  of  which  American  citizen.    In  the  President's  m* 

is  to  establish  a  connecting  line  of  stations  from  of  Deo.  4,  1883,  the  prospect  of  co-ope 

Lake  Tanganyika,  through  Manyemaland,  to  with  other  commercial  powers  to  secui 

Nyangwe,  340  miles  from  the  lake,  and  thence  neutralization  of  the  Congo  was  ment; 

down  the  Congo,  337  miles,  to  Stanley  Falls.  In  February,  1884,  a  resolution  wasintro 

PorUigaeae  €ltliu  in  the  Congo. — ^The  Portu-  into  the  Senate,  to  recognize  the  Interna 

guese  lay  claim  to  the  month  of  the  Congo  and  Association.    Although  not  approved  b 

the  littoral  between  8°  and  5°  12'  south  lati-  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  it  was  br 

tude  by  virtue  of  the  discovery  of  the  estuary  forward  again,  and  passed  April  10. 

by*  Diego  Cam  about  1484.    Many  years  ago  thorized  the  President  to  recognize  the  f 

the  Portuguese  Government  was  on  the  point  the  International  Association  of  the  Cod 

of  establishing  its  jurisdiction  on  this  coast,  that  of  a  friendly  government.    In  the 

when  it  was  restrained  by  the  Government  at  rations  interchanged  between  the  Assoc 

London.    In  1853  Lord  Clarendon  declared  the  and  the  Government  at  Washington,  the 

Portuguese  rights  to  have  lapsed,  a  position  elation  announced  that  the  territory  cedei 

which  w&s  reaffirmed  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  would  be  handed  over  to  free  states  to  be  ( 

1860  and  Lord  Derby  in  1876.     The  trade  that  ized  under  its  supervision;  that  it  had  ad 

grew  up  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  was  car-  for  its  emblem,  and  that  of  the  free  state 

ried  on  under  treaties  made  by  the  British  au-  would  succeed  it,  a  blue  flag  with  a  goldc 

thorities  with  the  native  chiefs.    The  principal  in  its  center;  that  it  undertook  for  itsd 

objection  to  the  Portuguese  claims  was,  osten-  for  the  free  states  to  levy  no  customs  dut 

sibly,  that  the  Portuguese  Government  allowed  imports,  to  guarantee  com])]ete  commerci 

slavery  and  slave-trading.    Slavery  was  abol-  religious  liberty  to  all  foreigners  settli 

ished  in  Angola  and  the  other  possessions  of  their  territories,  and  to  grant  to  the  citiz 

Portugal  in  1878.      When  the  International  no  nation  advantages  that  were  not  ext 

Association  appeared  on  the  Congo,  the  Lisbon  at  the  same  time  to  the  citizens  of  all 

Government  pressed  again  for  a  recognition  of  nations.    The  United  States  Governmei 

its  historical  rights.    The  British  Government,  pressed  its  approval  of  the  benevolent  pui 

thinking  thereby  to  settle  the  question  of  the  of  the  Association,  and  formally  recognij 

Congo  in  a  matter  satisfactory  to  itself,  signed  flag  as  the  flag  of  a  friendly  government, 
a  treaty  restricting  the  customs  tariff  to  6  per        Frendi  ActlMi  on  the  Ooi^ — Savorgm 

cent,  ad  valorem,  and  providing  for  the  neu-  Brazza  was  sent  out  to  explore  central  ^ 

tralization  of  Congo  river,  and  the  appointment  from  the  Gaboon  coast  by  the  French  s 

of  an  Anglo-Portuguese  river  commission  to  of  the  International  Association  in  1879. 

administer  it,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  cending  Ogow6  river  to  its  source,  he  fo 

Treaty  of  Vienna  of  1815,  and  for  measures  to  few  miles  distant  the  head- waters  of  the  i 

suppress  the  slave-trade.    The  treaty,  signed  which  he  followed  down  to  Stanley  Pool. 

Feb.  26,  1884,  was  assailed  in  England,  on  the  ing  discovered  a  route  to  the  Upper  ( 

?*ound  that  it  would  place  it  in  the  power  of  with  navigable  water  nearly  the  whole  wi 

ortugal  to  control  the  entrance  to  the  Congo  explorer  made  hasty  arrangements  to  b 

region,  as  the  Portuguese  would  find  ways  of  into  prominence  as  a  rival  road  to  the  o 
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Dstmcted  by  Stanley  around  thq  Congo 
:ts.  He  laid  udc  a  series  of  stations 
the  two  rivers,  &Dd  coDcladed  a  treaty 
be  makoko,  or  h^od  chief,  of  the  Bate- 
y  which  be  acquired  a  small  atrip  of 
died  Menma,  on  the  Congo,  above  Stao- 
x>l    By  virtue  of  this  and  a  second 

he  averted  a  French  protectorate  over 
;ht  bank  of  the  Oougo,  from  the  Gordon 
Ct  to  the  Impila  river,  a  length  of  three 
3d  miles.  The  two  treaties  made  with  this 
ate  were  ratified  by  the  Freuch  Cbam- 

Wben  Stanley  returned,  sii  months  aft- 

departure  of  De  Brazza,  he 
the  site  he  had  selected  for  a 
n  Stanley  Pool  already  taken 
)   French  atation   of  Brazza- 

De    Brazza  a    makoko  was 

and    bis    Bacceaaor     Mpumo 

wished  to  repudiate  his  en- 
tnts ;  but  Mr  Stanley  was  not 
id  to  begin  a  conflict  Later, 
uza  raised  a  claim,  which  the 

of  the  Aaaociatiou  would  not 

Althoagh  the  treaty  with  the 
o  defined  the  ceded  distnct  as 
right  bank,  thel<  rench  claimed 
ign  righta  over  the  left  bank 
oley  Pool  and  the  Congo  up 
mouth  of  the  Kwango,  affirm- 

1»  be  Bateke  territory,  be- 
lt is  lari^y  populated  by  peo- 
that  tribe.  Tbe  Ratokes  on  the 
bank  of  the  Congo  are  traders 
■Sugee  slaves.  The  real  owners  of  tbe 
e  said  to  be  the  hill  tribes  to  the  south 
est,  who  exact  a  tribute  of  the  ivory 

Bold  by  tbe  Bayansi  and  Babuma  trad- 
the  Upper  Congo  to  tbe  Bakongo,  who 
ort  it  to  tbe  coaat.  Tbe  ivory-traders 
'  the  south  bank  of  the  nver  while  wait- 
■  the  caravans,  and  give  their  landlords 
;  of  the  price  for  the  privilege.  On  this 
are  the  stations  of  tbe  lutemational 
ation.  The  French  agents  tried  to  gain 
ipport  of  the  negro  settlers  to  their 
rial  claims.  Several  times  they  entered 
rritory  occupied  by  the  AsBociation  and 
d  jurisdiction  in  a  menacing  manner. 
BBociation  finally,  in  order  to  escape  the 
'  of  being  evicted  from  its  estabUshments 
vicinity  of  Stanley  Pool,  entered  into  a 
ition  with   the  French   Government  in 

1SS4,  whereby  it  promised  France  the 
>f  preference  in  case  it  should  be  obliged 
its  posseasions  on  tbe  Congo  and  in  the 
of  the  Niadi-Kwiln.    It  declared  that  it 

not  cede  its  territories  to  any  power, 
omised  the  pre-emption  to  France  if  nn- 
iO  circumstances  obliged  it  to  part  with 
in  return  for  which  the  French  Govem- 
iromised  to  respect  the  stations  and  free 
ries  of  the  Association,  and  not  obBtmct 
erciae  of  its  rights.  France  and  tbe  As- 
on  were  to  Hit  in  conventions  the  limits 
nditions  of  their  respective  aodon. 


FraBM-CcTBaa  CnterL  —  Germany,  on  the 
26th  of  April,  18H4,  invited  France  to  an  ex- 
change of  views  with  reference  to  the  Anglo- 
Portuguese  treaty,  in  order  that  they  might 
act  in  concert.  The  British  Government  aban- 
doned the  treaty  In  consequence  of  their  ob- 
jectioDS.  Tbe  result  of  correspondence  and  a 
conference  at  Vorzin  between  U.  de  Courcel 
and  Prince  Bismarck  was  an  agreement  reached 
in  September  to  coll  a  congrees  of  maritune 
powers  in  Berlin,  for  the  purpose  of  eetablish- 
ing  freedom  of  navigation  on  the  Congo  and 
the  Niger,  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of 


the  Vienna  Congress,  and  free  trade  in  the 
basin  at  the  Congo  through  the  instnimentaUty 
of  tbe  International  Association  and  future 
Congo  state.  Germany  stipulated  for  the  same 
privileges  for  her  subjects  in  the  event  of  the 
acquisition  of  the  territories  of  the  Associa- 
tion by  France,  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
vention conclnded  between  M,  Ferry  and  Baron 
Straiich,  President  of  tbe  International  Asso- 
cintion  of  the  Congo.  Another  question  to  be 
settled  by  tlie  congress  was  the  deSnitiou  of 
the  formalities  that  are  necessary,  in  order 
that  fresh  annexations  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
may  be  effective.  Invitations  to  the  confer- 
ence were  isaued  October  6.  All  the  powers 
invited  signified  their  acceptance ;  England, 
however,  not  without  a  preliminary  discussion 
and  a  reservation  with  reference  to  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Niger. 

Gemaa  Beogillloi  of  the  ^nadaUn  ef  Ibe  Cm- 
gt, — Articles  were  sigued  at  Brussels  by  Baron 
Strsuch  and  Count  Brandenburg,  the  German 
Minister  to  Belgium,  Oct.  8,  by  which  Ger- 
many recognized  the  flag  of  tbe  Association  as 
that  of  a  friendly  state,  and  promised  to  rec- 
ognize the  frontier  of  the  future  Congo  Free 
State  as  indicated  on  a  map  appended  to  the 
treaty.  Tbe  Association  engaged  not  to  levy 
any  dnes  on  merchandise,  to  aiibrd  to  German 
subjects  complete  protection,  and  rights  of 
navigation,  commerce,  indnstry,  tbe  right  to 
settle,  establish  houses  of  commerce,  and  buy 
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and  sell  aod  rent  land,  asd  the  right  to  carry 
on  the  coasting  and  river  trade  ander  the  Ger- 
man flag.  It  wBB  stipulated  that  all  the  rights 
extendi  by  the  Association  to  sabjecu  of  the 
Oennan  Empire,  and  (jpiaraDteed  h;  the  con- 
ventioD,  ahoald  have  binding  force  on  tbe  ac- 
quiring party,  in  case  the  Aaaociation  ehonld 
cede  away  its  territory,  or  anv  portion  of  it. 

ne  BertiH  GMftrMW.— The  West  African  Con- 
ference met  at  Berlin,  Nov.  IS.  Germanj, 
Anstria-Hangary,  Belgiam,  Denmark,  Spain, 
the  United  States,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
Holland,  Pori,ngBl,  Knaaia,  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, and  Tnrkeytook  part,  being  represented  by 
their  ministers  in  Berlin,  and  some  of  them  by 
adjanct  members.  Portugal  presented  a  roerao- 
randnm,  in  whiob  her  claim  to  tlie  month  of  the 
Congo  was  advanced.  Sir  Edward  Malet,  on  be- 
half of  Engknil,  reserved  the  Nigerfrom  the  ap- 
plication of  internatJonal  control,  while  accept- 
ing the  principle  of  freedom  of  navigation  and 
the  doctrines  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  nnder 
English  snrreillance.  Shortly  before  the  meet- 
ing of  the  conference,  <ireat  Britain  proclaimed 
a  protectorate  over  the  valley  of  tbe  Lower 
Niger,  np  to  the  junction  with  tbe  Benae,  and 
over  the  coast  from  Benin  to  Ambas  Bay. 
The  meraorandnm  set  forth  that  tbe  English 
Government  had  famished  means  for  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  Niger,  that  the 


exclnaively  in  the  Lands  of  the  English,  that 
order  and  progress  bad  been  achieved  by  tbe 
influence  of  English  consnls,  supported  by  the 

[iresence  of  British  frigates,  and  that,  in  the 
nteresta  of  commerce  and  civilization.  Great 
Britain  had,  by  treaty  with  the  native  rnlers, 
taken  the  Lower  Niger  nnder  her  protection. 
Great  Britain  engaged  to  treat  the  ships  of 
other  nations  on  the  aame  footing  as  British 
ships,  and  to  levy  no  tax  or  daty  on  import«. 


After  long  disonssion,  the  English  pon 
admitted  by  the  Conference,  A  aepK 
de  navigation  was  drawn  np  for  tb 
in  which  a  British  river  commission  t 
place  of  an  international  one.  A  pro 
the  English  representatives  to  interdic 
portfttion  of  spiritnona  liqnors  into  th 
region,  in  view  of  tbe  fact  that  a  largi 
of  the  inhabitants  are  Mohammedans, 
aoaept«d.  The  American  represents 
fined  the  limits  of  the  commercial  has 
Congo,  according  to  tbe  views  of  B 
Stanley,  who  was  present  as  an  expert 
for  the  United  Stales.  Mr,  Stanley  ani 
temational  Aasociation  desired  to  in 
the  field  of  their  operations  the  northi 
connected  with  tbe  Nile  system  and 
territory  surrounding  them,  occupied 
erfn!  native  kingdoms.  The  Confer 
duced  considerably  tbe  limits  proposei 
nentralized  territory  in  this  direction, 
the  coast-line  on  the  Atlantic.  The  i 
Minister  proposed  that  the  whole  ter 
be  declared  free  to  navigation  and  oi 
by  the  Conference  shonid  be  nentral  h 
war,  and  that  no  articles  oonatitatinf 
band  of  war  should  be  enpplied  to  bel 
from  within  its  borders.  The  region  i 
included  the  debatable  strip  of  coast 
by  Portngal  and  the  coast-line  ocenpie 
staUons  of  the  International  AMociatii 
tween  the  two,  sonth  of  the  montl 
Ewilu,  the  French  had  recently  taker 
sion  of  Loango  and  Black  Point,  and  * 
pected  of  a  design  to  acqnire  nitimi 
coast  district  of  the  Associatitm,  and 
extend  their  possessions  to  the  moul 
Congo.  Baron  de  Cource)  strennously 
the  nentrallty  proposal  of  America,  t 
mitted  a  conn  ter- proposal  to  neutralizi 
Congo  river  and  its  aflSnenta,  Mr, 
the  Bonnet  delegate  for  the  United  Bti 
sented  a  scheme  for  a  railroad  from 
Stanley  Pool,  with  a  monopoly  of  th 
with  apropoaal  that  it  be  extended  to  1 
with  like  guarantees.  Portugal  ani 
objected    to  the    proposal,    which    ' 

The  Congress  adopted  a  declaration 
establishing  freedom  of  navigation  a 
merce  in  the  commercial  baiiin  of  thi 
The  bonndariesof  the  free-trsde  territi 
defined  in  this  declaration.  The  Atlam 
line  extends  from  Bette  river  on  the 
Loge  river  on  the  south.  The  norther 
ary  follows  Sette  river  to  its  source,  f 
runs  eastward  along  the  water-shec 
Ogow6  nntil  It  reaches  the  geographit 
of  tbe  Congo.  It  follows  the  water- 
tween  the  Congo  on  the  south  and  t 
and  the  Nile  on  tbe  north,  and  then, 
the  basin  of  the  Nile,  runs  northward 
include  the  ooast-re^on  on  tbe  Indii 
as  far  as  the  fifth  parallel  of  north 
The  littoral  of  the  Indian  Ooean  eitei 
6°  N.  to  the  month  of  the  Zambeei.    Tl 


the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.    The  powers  Regulations  to  he  established  for  the  safety  and                         | 

t  undertake  to  enforce  the  principle  of  control  of  Dayigation  shall  be  drawn  up  in                            ; 

ideoo  that  coast,  bnt  to  ose  their  good  snch  way  as  to  facilitate,  as  much  as  possible,                         \  • 

to  secure  the  most  favorable  conditions  the  circulation  of  merchant-ships.  The  arrange-                         j  j 

»  commerce  of  all  nations.    All  tlags,  ments  of  the  act  remain  in  force  in  time  of                            I 

it  distinction,  have  free  access  to  the  war,  and  neutrals  and  belligerents  shall  have                           \ 

ine  and  the  rivers  running  into  the  sea  free  access  to  the  river  for  purposes  of  com-                         >  I 

the  boundaries  thus  delimitated,  and  to  merce  and  transit  on  the  roads,  railways,  and                         |  i 

Iters   of  the  Congo  and  its  affluents,  canals,  except  for  tlie  transport  of  articles  con- 

of  whatever  origin  imported  into  the  traband  of  war.    An  act  containing  the  same                         |  ' 

irritory  shall  be  subject  to  no  taxes  ex-  provisions  was  passed  in  relation  to  the  Niger,                            i 

ich  as  are  necessary  to  meet  useful  ex-  except  that  in  the  place  of  a  river  commission 

ires  in  the  interests  of  trade.    No  dif-  the  British  Government  undertook  to  apply  it                         I 

al  dues  on  vessels  or  on  commodities  to  the  portion  of  the  stream  under  her  sover-                           '■ 

e  levied.    No  power  exercising  sover-  eignty  or  protection,  and  France  to  that  part 

within  the  free  territory  shall  be  allowed  subject  to  her  authority.     The  Conference 

nt  monopolies  or  favor  in  matters  of  adjourned,  Dec.  22,  until  the  second  week  in 

All  powers  having  rights  of  sovereignty  January.                                                                                      m 

free  territory  bind  themselves  to  watch  CONdREOAIIOIfALISlK.     The  following  Is  a                         I  ' 

be  preservation  of  the  native  tribes,  to  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  Congregational                         |  > 

or   their  improvement  and  civilization,  churches  in  the  United  States,  as  they  are  com-                         I  . 

aid  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave-traffic  piled  in  the  "  Congregational  Year-Book  '*  for                            ' 

ivery ;  also  to  protect  and  favor  religious,  1886  :   Number  of  churches,  4,092 ;  of  minis- 

ible,  and  scientific  institutions,  to  extend  ters,  8,889;  number  of  church -mem  hers,  401,- 

d  protection  to  missionaries  and  explor-  649 ;  of  persons  in  Simday-schools,  478,867. 

d  to  grant  perfect  freedom  of  conscience  The  number  of  additions  returned  as  "by  pro- 

wor^ip  to  natives  as  well  as  to  foreign-  f ession  ^'  was   17,923  ;   number  of  baptisms, 

it  the  instance  of  France,  supported  by  8,290  of   adults,  and  6,801  of  infants.     The 

fal,  a  proviso  was  inserted  reserving  the  whole  amount  of  benevolent  contributions  re- 

0  reconsider  and  revoke  the  freedom  of  turned  by  8,000  churches  reporting  was  $1,- 
;  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years.  628,924 ;  amount  of  contributions  for  home 
ing  the  sessions  of  the  Congress,  Great  expenditures  returned,  by  8,000  churches,  $8,- 

1  also  recognized  the  International  Asso-  884.106.     The  net  increase  of  church-members 
1  under  the  same  conditions  that  were  during  the  year  was  6,840;  increase  of  mem- 
\}y  Germany,  with  new  stipulations  pro-  hers  of  Sunday-schools,  11,220;  new  churches, 
for  consular  jurisdiction  until  an  organ-  177. 
>vemment  should  be  established  by  the  The  seven  theological  seminaries  at  Andover, 

state.     Italy  formally  recognized  the  Mass  ;  Bangor, Maine ;  Chicago, III.;  Hartford, 

iation  in  a  convention  modeled  after  the  Conn. ;  Oberlin,  Ohio;  Oakland,  Cal.  (Pacific); 

h  agreement.  and  New  Haven,  Conn.  (Yale),  returned,  in 

Dec.  18  the  Conference  adopted  a  navi-  1888,  47  professors,  11  instructors  or  lecturers, 

act'  placins:  the  Consro  under  the  con-  9  resident  licentiates,   16  in  the  graduating 


I 
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was  also  258  larger  than  in  the  previous  jear.  Indians,  45 ;  among  the  Chinese  in  California, 

Grants  amounting  to  $67,545  had  been  voted  27 ;  total,  495. 

to  125  charches,  and  grants  amounting  to  $103,-         Churches,  —  Churches    at    the   Soatb,    95; 

047  had  been  paid  to  102  churches.     Loans  among  the   Indians,  4;    tot^l,   99.    Chnrcli- 

amounting  to  $7,525  had  been  voted  to  22  members  at  the  South,  6,420 ;  among  the  In- 

churches;  and  loans  amounting  to  $4,822  had  dians,  274;  total,  6,694.    Total  number  Sqd- 

been  paid  to  12  oharches,  in  both  oases  in  aid  day-school  papils,  15,555. 
of  the  building  of  parsonages.    One  hundred        Schools, — Schools  at  the  South,  65 ;  among 

and  nine  applications  were  still  on  band  wait-  the  Indians,  9 ;  among  the  Chinese,  15 ;  total, 

ing  action.  The  Union  had,  for  the  past  eighteen  89.    Pupils  at  the  South,  9,758;  among  the 

years,  been  organizing  churches  at  the  average  Indians,  458;  among  the  Chinese,  1,864;  total, 

rate  of  184  a  year,  and  aiding  in  building  church-  12,080. 

es  at  the  average  rate  of  57  a  year.    The  average        Four  of  the  chartered  institutions  in  the 

rate  for  the  past  five  years  had  been  148  church-  South  returned  78  students  in  theology  and 

es  organized  and  71  buildings  erected.    In  the  55  in  law.     New  churches  and  school-hoosee 

last  year,  182  churches  had  been  organized  and  had  been  erected  in  connection  with  most  of 

100  built.    The  Rev.  C.  H.  Taintor,  of  Milford,  the  Indian  missions,  particularly  at  the  Santee 

N.  H.,  had  been  appointed  field  secretary  of  agency,  at  the  Ponco  reserve,  at  Fort  Soil/ 

the  society  for  the  collection  of  funds.  agency,  Cheyenne  river  agency,  and  at  Fort 

Amsrlean  Hobs  Mlssloiury  Society* — ^The  fifty-  Berthold  mission.  A  Government  boarding- 
eighth  anniversary  meeting  of  the  American  school,  of  fifty  pupils,  had  been  organized  at 
Home  Missionary  Society  was  held  in  Saratoga  Fort  Stevenson,  and  schools  were  asked  for 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  June  4th.  President  Julius  II.  at  Rosebud,  Red  Cloud,  and  Standing  Rock 
Seelye,  of  Amherst  College,  presided.  The  to-  agencies.  Six  new  churches  had  been  organ- 
tal  resources  of  the  society  for  the  year  had  been  ized  and  seven  new  places  of  worship  secured 
$429,815,  and  the  expenditures  $419,449.  The  in  the  South.  Of  the  76  pastors  who  had  been 
pledges  standing  against  the  society  amounted  serving  the  Southern  churches,  including  those 
to  $85,658.  Thirteen  hundred  and  forty-two  who  were  serving  as  professors  in  colleges,  23 
ministers  had  been  employed  during  the  year,  were  from  the  North,  and  53  had  been  raised 
of  whom  840  had  labored  in  the  New  England  up  in  the  South  in  the  institutions  of  the  so- 
States,  81  in  the  Middle  States,  23  in  the  South-  ciety,  while  an  equal  number  of  men,  trained 
ern  States,  87  in  the  Southwestern  States,  779  by  the  teachers  of  the  Association,  had  been 
in  the  Western  States  and  Territories,  and  84  on  furnished  to  other  denominations.  In  connec- 
the  Pacific  coast.  These  ministers  had  served,  tion  with  the  recently  established  work  of  the 
fully  or  at  stated  intervals,  2,930  congregations.  Association  in  the  mountain-regions  of  east- 
Three  of  them  had  served  colored  oongrega-  ern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  an  academy  had 
tions ;  and  80  ministers  had  preached  to  Welsh,  been  founded  at  Williamsburg,  Ky.,  in  which 
16  to  German,  2  to  French,  and  2  to  Mexican  169  students  were  enrolled,  and  a  number  of 
congregations,  in  their  own  languages.  The  local  educational  meetings  had  been  held.  The 
organization  of  298  new  Sunday-schools  was  Mendi  mission  in  Africa  (West  Coast),  which 
reported;  2,069  Sunday-schools  were  under  the  had  been  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Misaons 
special  care  of  the  missionaries  of  the  society ;  of  the  United  Brethren  Church,  had  made 
and  the  number  of  Sunday-school  and  Bible-  good  progress  under  the  new  administration, 
class  students  was  ^*not  far  from"  116,314.  The  plan  of  co-operation  which  had  been  ar- 
Four  thoujand  and  ninety-nine  additions  to  the  ranged  between  committees  of  this  Association 
churches  on  profession  of  faith  were  returned,  and  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society 
One  hundred  and  forty -nine  new  churches  had  (see  below)  was  approved.  Fraternal  greet- 
been  organized,  and  52  churches  had  become  ings  were  offered  to  the  Congregational  breth- 
self -supporting.  Eight  Women^s  State  Home  ren  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  the  right  hand 
Missionary  Societies  were  co-operating  with  of  fellowship  to  the  A nsgartl  and  mission  Swed- 
this  society.  The  plan  of  co-operation  with  ish  churches  in  the  United  States, 
the  American  Missionary  Association  reported  RdBtlons  of  the  American  Hone  Mlaalfurj  8t- 
by  the  Committees  of  Conference  of  the  socio-  dety  aid  the  Amerleai  HlflBlowirx  AsMditlMt— The 
ties  was  approved.  Committees  of  Conference  of  the*Amencaa 

Amsricai  Hlssloaary  Assodatloit — Tbe  thirty-  Home  Missionary  Society  and  the  American 

eighth  anniversary  of  the  American  Mission-  Missionary    Association   met   in   Springfield, 

ary  Association  was  held  in  Salem,  Mass.,  Oc-  Mass,  December  11, 1888,  and  adopted  the  fol- 

tober  21st.    The  Hon.  William  B..  Washburn  lowing  action  concerning  the  future  relationi 

presided.    The  total  receipts  of  the  society  for  of  the  two  societies  and  their  work : 
the  year  had  been  $287,594,  and  the  expendi-        "  Consulting  the  principle  of  comity  between 

tures  $301,929.      A  debt  of  $18,785  was  re-  the  two  missionary  societies,  the   American 

turned.    The  following  is  a  general  summary  Home  Missionary  Society  and  the  American 

of  the  statistics  of  the  missionary  work  of  the  Missionary  Association,   and  that  traditional 

Association:  policy  of    Congregationalists    which    ignores 

Workers. — Superintendents,  3.    Missionaries  caste  and  color-lines,  and  also  in  view  of  the 

and  teachers — ^at  the  South,  423 ;  among  the  present  relative  positions  and  strength  of  the 
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ties,  we,  the  joint  committee,  ^ve  it  had  been  attained,  and  misconceptions  on  both 
Igment:  sides  had  been  cleared  up.  Conferences  of 
lat,  as  heretofore,  the  principal  work  missionaries  and  representatives  of  the  native 
Lmerican  Home  Missionary  Society  chnrohes,  which  had  previously  been  held  to  a 
in  the  West,  and  that  the  principal  limited  extent,  had  now  been  instituted  in  all 
the  American  Missionary  Association  the  different  stations,  ^^  with  the  happiest  re- 
in the  South.  suits."  A  Home  Missionary  and  Education 
batever  new  work  may  be  called  for  Society,  known  as  the  **  Greek  Alliance,"  had 
cality,  should  be  under  the  charge  of  been  established  at  Smyrna.  Over  seventy  dif- 
y  already  occupying  the  ground.  No  ferent  publications,  amounting  in  all  to  more 
to  this  rule  should  be  allowed  unless  than  11,000,000  pages,  had  been  issued  dur- 
greement  between  the  two  societies,  ing  the  year  from  the  press  at  Constantino- 
>ncerniug  any  work  already  estab-  pie.  Among  these  were  about  80,000  copies 
either  society,  we  would  recommend  of  the  Scriptures  or  portions  of  them.  Two 
ither  comity,  economy,  or  eflBciency  important  evangelical  movements  were  recorded 
dvanced  by  it,  such  transfer  of  the  among  the  old  Armenians  in  the  fields  of  Sivas 
lid  be  made  as  shall  bring  the  work  of  and  OsBsarea,  where  meetings  for  young  men, 
ties  into  harmony  with  the  preceding  congregations  for  worship  and  the  study  of  the 
idations."  Scriptures,  weekly  prayer-meetings  and  wom- 
tion  was  approved  by  both  societies  en's  prayer-meetings,  and  a  Sunday-school,  had 
leetings  in  1884.  been  organized  and  were  sustained.  In  India, 
I  Bmj^  —  The  seventy -fifth  annual  forty-three  out  of  seventy-one  churches  were 
f  the  American  Board  of  Commission-  themselves  meeting  their  current  expenses ;  the 
reign  Missions  was  held  at  Columbus,  church  in  Bombay  was  besides  supporting  a 
iober  7th.  The  Rev.  Mark  Hopkins,  missionary  at  a  point  seven  hundrea  miles  dis- 
.  D.,  presided.  The  total  receipts  of  tant ;  and  the  churches  of  the  city  of  Madura 
y  for  the  year  had  been  $538,853,  of  had  engaged  two  evangelists  for  labor  in  the 
:28,851  had  come  in  in  the  form  of  outlying  districts.  In  China,  the  encouraging 
^  An  addition  of  more  than  a  quar-  prospects  of  the  mission  of  the  *^  Oberlin  Band  " 
million  dollars  to  the  funds  of  the  in  the  province  of  Shanse  were  remarked  upon. 
A  expected  from  a  legacy  left  it  by  The  Government  officers  in  North  China  were 
'.  Swett,  of  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  The  manifesting  a  better  appreciation  of  the  object 
rerage  of  the  contributions  to  the  and  labors  of  the  missionaries,  and  had  changed 
of  Uie  society  during  the  last  ten^  their  attitude  toward  them.  As  a  whole, 
binding  legacies,  had  been  in  round*  through  the  missionaries  of  the  board  and  its 
|3o9,000,  or  about  one  dollar  for  each  native  ministers,  the  gospel  was  preached  in 
lember  of  the  Congregational  church-  twenty-five  different  languages,  and  in  more 
hout  the  country.  About  75  per  cent,  than  eight  hundred  towns  and  cities,  on  every 
.ire  contributions  were  received  from  Lord's  day.  The  following  is  the  general  sum- 
England  States.  mary  of  its  work  for  the  year :  Number  of 
il^eneral  Survey "  of  the  work  of  the  missions,  21 ;  of  stations,  79 ;  of  out-stations, 
the  mission-fields  represented  it  as  747 ;  of  ordained  missionaries,  158 ;  of  physi- 
in  a  condition  of  prosperity  and  prog-  cians  not  ordained  (7  men  and  8  women),  10; 
Africa,  the  Bible  had  been  pub-  of  other  male  assistants,  7 ;  of  women  (wives, 
•mplete  in  the  Zulu  language,  and  152;  unmarried,  besides  physicians,  102),  254: 
e  hundred  copies  of  the  work  had  whole  number  of  laborers  sent  from  the  United 
at  once.  The  East  African  mission.  States,  429  ;  number  of  native  pastors,  142  ;  of 
was  intended  to  push  into  Umzila's  native  preachers  and  catechists,  862;  of  native 
had  been  established  at  Inhambane,  school-teachers,  1,010 ;  of  other  native  helpers, 
ocation  had  been  found  to  be  a  very  807;  whole  number  of  native  laborers,  1,821 ; 
►ne.  The  West  Central  African  mis-  whole  number  of  laborers  connected  with  the 
)ih6,  had  suffered  from  disturbances,  missions,  2,260 ;  number  of  churches,  292 ;  of 
?re,  however,  believed  to  be  only  tem-  church-members,  21,176;  added  during  the 
nd  no  permanent  interruption  to  the  year,  2,871 ;  whole  number  from  the  first,  91,- 
its  friends  was  anticipated.  The  na-  694 ;  number  of  high-schools,  theological  semi- 
"e  friendly,  while  the  Portuguese  of  naries,  and  station-classes,  60,  having  an  at- 
were  hostile,  to  it.  The  Micronesian  tendance  of  2,007  pupils ;  of  boarding-schools 
y  vessel,  the  Morning  Star,  had  been  for  girls,  88,  with  1,711  pupils;  of  common 
but  a  new  vessel  to  replace  it  was  schools,  825,  with  80,142  pupils;  whole  num- 
ocks.     In  the  Turkish  missions,  the  her  of  pupils,  88,860. 

IS  in  the  previous  year  (see  "  Annual  The  commission  appointed  under  the  direo- 

ia"for  1888,  article  Congbeoational-  tion  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Congrega- 

le  various  questions  at  issue  between  tional  Churches  of  the  United  States,  '^to  pre- 

3  and  the  native  churches  had  pro-  pare,  in  the  form  of  a  creed  or  catechism,  or 

od  resalta  and  an  improved  feeling ;  both,  a  simple,  clear,  and  comprehensive  ex- 

nnderstanding  of  mutual  relations  position  of  the  truths  of  the  glorious  gospel  of 
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the  blessed  God,  for  the  instruction  and  edifi-  tenanoo  of  worship,  for  the  promotion  of  b| 

cation  of  oar  churches,"  in  March,  1884,  sub-  S^^^^^^ VJ^TJJS&C^^^^^ 

mitted  to  the  churches  the  f oUowmg :  H^ly  Scripturoa,  and  in  fellowahip  wiQi  one  a] 

Statmcent  of  DooTRn«.-l.  We  believe  hi  one  "^  detennine-^h  for  iteelf-their  oigani 

God,  the  Father  Ahnighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  Btotemente  of  belief,  and  forms  of  worship;  n 

earti,  and  of  all  thin«,  visible  and  invisible ;  V^"^^  »«d  set  apart  their  own  mmistenP,  and 

An'd  in  Jesus  ChrlS  his  only  Son,  our  li^rd,  who  S?-*'PT^i,"'*^J?ir°''^  ""^l^h^^*'  ^k'^T 

is, of  one  substance  With  the  Father,  by  whom  all  them^for  the  lurthenmce ot  the  gospel  through 

^^hfSra^ly  Spirit,  the  Loid  and  Giver  of  life,  .  ^I.  We  believe  in  the  obeervanoe  of  the 

who  is  sent  from  the  Father  and  Son,  and  who,  to^  ^yi".?K!'£,l^?^il?t*  ^^ZT^rlmZ^ 

gjjher  with  the  Father  and  Son,  is  worshiped  and  f^'^'^;^^ 

^  U,  Wi  believe  that  the  providence  of  God,  by  administerecf  to  beUevera  and  their  <aiUW 

which  he  executes  his  eternal  purposes  in  the  govern-  Xh^'^f  J^JIIS.  Sp'S/hAi v  R^i??.  ^n^fe 

ment  of  the  world,  is  in  and  over  aU  events ;  yet  so  g^^®  unpartation  of  the  Holy  Spint ;  and  the 

that  the  freedom  ind  leeponsibiUty  of  man  'afe  not  gjJPPJJ'^^* ^^T^l^lJ!^^^^hf  ^!^^ht 

Impaired,  and  sin  is  the  act  of  the  creature  alone.  *»»  ^S?^^'  .u     *  ™?*^  whereby  he  confir 

ni.  We  believe  that  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  f5?°^®'".r*t.  •P»7)«»l  «^o^  "^  commui 

-    -       -    ^     -  behevers  with  himself. 

XII.  We  beUeve  in  1 

kingdom  of  Christ  over 

God ;  ani  that  all  men  are  w  alienated  from  God  that  »PP?Y^  ?|[  *^®  ^^H^  ^^^Tu^S^^a  — a^ 

there  is  no  salvation  from  the  guilt  and  power  of  sin,  P^™*  ?  "^  5™  resurredaon  of  the  dead :  and  in 

except  through  God»s  redeeming  grace.   *^  judgment,  the  issues  of  which  are  everl^iatrngj 

IV.  We  beUeve  that  God  woiild  have  all  men  re-  °^^^^  ^^  everlasting  hfe. 

turn  to  him ;  and  to  this  end  he  has  made  himself  The  commission  also  submitted  for  tl 

known,  not  only  through  ^e  works  of  Nature,  the  ^f  ^^e  churches  in  the  admission  of  mei 

course  of  his  providence,  and  the  consciences  ot  men,  .,     frkllrmrinw 

but  also  through  supernatural  revelations  made  espe-  ''"®  loiiowing . 

cially  to  a  chosen  people,  and  above  all,  when  the  Confession  of  Fatth. — "  What  shall  I  repd< 

fhllness  of  time  was  come,  through  Jesus  Christ  his  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits  toward  me  ?    I  w: 

Son.  the  cup  of  salvation,  and  call  upon  the  name 

V.  We  believe  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  Lord.  I  will  paj  my  vows  unto  the  Lord  now 
New  Testaments  are  the  record  of  God^s  revelation  of  presence  of  all  his  people." 

himself  in  the  work  of  redemption ;  that  they  were  *^  Whosoever  therefore  shall  confess)  me  befor 

written  by  men  under  the  special  guidance  of  the  him  will  I  confess  also  before  mv  Father,  whid 

Holy  Spirit ;  that  they  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  heaven.    But  whosoever  shall  deny  me  before 

salvation :  and  that  the^  constitute  the  authoritative  him  will  I  also  deny  before  my  Father,  whicfa 

standard  by  which  reli>pous  teaching  and  human  con-  heaven." 

duct  are  to  be  regulatea  and  judged.  •    **  For  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  right 

VI.  We  believe  that  the  love  of  God  to  sinful  men  ness ;  and  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made 
has  found  its  highest  expression  in  the  redemptive  salvation.*' 

work  of  his  Son ;  who  became  man,  uniting  his  Dearly  l)eloved,  called  of  God  to  be  his  chil 

divine  nature  with  our  human  nature  in  one  person ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  you  are  here,  th 

who  was  tempted  like  other  men,  yet  without  sin ;  the  presence  of  God  and  his  people,  you  mar 

who,  by  his  humiliation,  his  holy  obedience,  his  suf-  into  the  fellowship  and  communion  of  his  Ob 

ferine,  his  death  on  the  cross,  and  his  resurrection,  You  do  truly  repent  of  your  sins :  you  heirtil 

became  a  perfect  Redeemer :  whose  sacrifice  of  him-  oeive  Jesus  Christ  as  your  crucified  Saviour  and 

self  for  the  sins  of  the  world  aeclares  the  righteousness  Lord ;  you  consecrate  yourselves  unto  God,  and 

of  God,  and  is  the  sole  and  sufficient  ground  of  for-  life  to  ms  service ;  you  accept  his  Word  as  };oui 

giveness  and  of  reconciliation  with  him.  and  his  Spirit  as  your  Comforter  and  Guide 

VII.  We  believe  that  Jesus  Christ,  after  he  had  trusting  in  nis  grace  to  confirm  and  strengthen ! 
riaen  from  the  dead,  ascended  into  heaven,  where,  as  all  goodness,  you  promise  to  do  God's  holy  wit 
the  one  mediator  between  God  and  man,  he  carries  to  walk  with  this  church  in  the  truth  and  peace  < 
forw^  his  work  of  saving  men;  that  he  sends  the  Lord  Jesus 'Christ. 

Holy  Spirit  to  convict  them  of  sin,  and  to  lead  them  Acceptixi|^,  according  to  the  measure  of  your  n 

to  repentance  and  faith ;  and  that  those  who,  throuj^h  standing  ofit,  the  aystem  of  Christian  truth  b( 

renewing  jg^race,  turn  to  rij^hteousness,  and  trust  in  the  churches  of  our  faith  and  order,  and  by  thisc 

Jesus  Christ  as  their  Redeemer,  receive  for  his  sake  into  whose  fellowship  you  now  enter,  you  ioii 

the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  and  are  made  the  chil-  ancient  sidnts,  with  the  Chureh  throughout  taei 

dren  of  God.  and  with  us,  your  fellow-believers,  m  humblj 

VIII.  We  believe  that  those  who  are  thus  regener-  heartily  confessing  your  faith  in  the  rarxjl,  aayi 
ated  and  justified,  grow  in  sanctified  character  throuj^h  I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almi^hcv,  Mai 
fellowsliip  with  Christ,  the  indwelling  of  the  Holj  heaven  and  earth.  And  in  Jesus  Cnrist,  bifl 
Spirit,  and  obedience  to  the  truth ;  that  a  holv  life  is  Son,  our  Lord  :  who  was  oonooived  bv  tlie 
the  fruit  and  evidence  of  saving  faith ;  and  that  the  Ghost,  bom  of  tne  Viris^in  Mary ;  sufferea  undei 
believer's  hope  of  continuance  in  such  a  life  is  in  the  tiiis  Pilate,  was  crucified,  dead,  and  burled ;  the 
preserving  gnieo  of  God.  day  he  rose  Arom  the  dead ;  he  ascended  into  he 

IX.  We  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  came  to  establish  and  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Fsthc 
amon^  men  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  reign  of  truth  mighty ;  from  thence  he  shall  come  to  judge  the 
and  K>ve,  righteousness  and  peace:  that  to  Jesus  and  the  dead.  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  thi 
Christ,  the  Head  of  this  kingdom.  Christians  are  di-  catholic  Chureh;  the  communion  of  Munts;  tb 
rectly  responsible  in  faith  and  conduct ;  and  that  to  giveness  of  sins ;  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
him  all  have  immediate  access,  without  mediatorial  or  the  life  everlasting.    Amen. 

priestly  intervention.  (Then  should  baptism  be  administered  to 

X.  We  believe  that  the  Church  of  Christ,  invisible  who  have  not  been  baptized.  Then  should  the 
and  apiritual,  comprises  all  true  believeris  whose  duty  who  would  unite  with  the  church  by  letter.  T« 
it  IB  to  associate  themselves  in  churches,  for  the  main-  the  minister  should  say :) 
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the  Lord  whom  we  unitedly  worship,  ter  be  left  to  the  unfettered  action  of  the  ohurch- 

reoew  your  BcU^neeoration,  imd  join  eg.     The  project  for  delivering  non-conformiijt 

.Uym  this,  ourChmtmnfeithand cove.  ^^^^^  ^^  university  towns,  under  the  joint 

>er8  of  th9  church  present  should  rise.)  auspices  of  the  Baptist   and  Congregational 

le  you  into  our  fehowship.    We  promise  Unions,  had  not,  so  far,  fulfilled  the  hopes  of 

r  jou  with  Christian  love.    God  grant  itg    originators.      The    committee,    however, 

■:^^^dgUiJ^'^JSyJ^^  *e"  much.enoonraged  to  lea™  .that  a  few 

W6  dwell  together  on  earth,  for  the  per-  ^^^  <>*  emmence  at  the  universities,  though 

on  of  the  luSnts  in  heaven.  not  themselves  non-conformists,  and  looking 

God  of  peace,  that  brought  agam  from  not  to  the  interests  of  non-conformity,  but  to 

hth  hSS'  f  th  ^^'^iS^®^      ^^l  *^®  interests  of  the  universities  as  seats  of 

fc«t*inevor^  jgocSiToTtoSoTi!^!;  |?*™°f^a?^.  ^  ^H®  P/®^^*^*  condition  of  re- 

rou  that  which  is  well-pleasing  in  his  ligious  faith  in  England,  were  prepared  to  wel- 

h  JesuB  Christ;  to  whom  be  gloiy  for  come  the  lecturers.    The  Union  had,  in  con- 

'• .  Amen."               ,.       ..     ^      j.  ference  with  the  London  Missionary  Society, 

i  IS  proposed  as  an  alternative  benedio-  resolved  unon  certain  grants  to  the  West  In- 

dian  churches,  and  it  was  prepared,  whenever 

ottUsto  la  Great  BrItalB. — The  English  possible,  to  advocate  the  claims  of  that  society 

tional  Tear-Book"  for  1884  reports  to  support,  by  reason  of  ita  general  work.    A 

regational  churches  in  England  and  resolution  was  adopted  in  favor  of  the  motions 

hich  998  were  in  the  principality ;  pending  in  Parliament  for  the  disestablishment 

es  in  Scotland ;  29  in  Ireland ;  and  of  the  churches  in  Wales  and  Scotland.    The 

lands  in  the  British  seas ;  besides  a  Rev.  Joseph  Parker,  D.  D.,  retiring  President 

«r  of  evangelistic  stations  in  Scot-  of  the  Union,  was  authorized  to  convey  to  Mr. 

Ireland ;   making  a  total  of  4,168  Gladstone,  as  prime  minister,  a  formal  exprea- 

1  the  British  Islands.    The  colonies  sioii  of  its  unabated  confidence  in  him. 

)3  churches  and  preaching-stations.  The  autumnal  assembly  of  the  Union  met  in 

lew  churches  were  formed  during  London,  October  7th.    The  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph 

>8  new  chapels  built,  or  old  ones  en-  Parker  presided.    The  committee  of  the  Jubi- 

mission-halls  and  81   new  school-  lee  fund  reported  that  the  amount  paid  in  on 

e  erected,  and  21  chapels  and  10  its  account  exceeded  £850,000.    This  was  £70,- 

;qo.    The  colleges  of  the  denomina-  000  more  than  the  amount  reported  in  the 

ed  451  students  in  training  for  the  previous  year.    Resolutions  were  adopted  rec- 

ind  ten  missionary  institutions  in  ommending  the  commemoration  of  the  quin- 

Dds  returned  about  300  native  theo-  centenary  of  Wycliffe,  which  would  occur  in 

lents.  1884,  by  sermons  on  the  second  Sunday  Id  De- 

iWiiiry  Sodety. — The  annual  meet-  cember,  by  lectures  and  public  meetings,  and 

London  Missionary  Society  was  held  by  such  other  means  as  might  be  considered 

The  receipts  of  the  society  for  the  rnost  effective.    A  determination  reported  by 

>een  £91,414  for  general  purposes,  the  Colonial  Missionary  Society  to  attempt 

18  of  special  contributions ;  the  ex-  Oongregational  work  among  English  residents 

had  been  £113,402.    A  large  num-  and  travelers  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  was 

Dtation  visits  had  been  made  by  the  approved.    The  president  delivered  an  address 

gents  to  the  various  foreign  fields,  on  the  subject  of  **  The  Larger  Ministry,"  the 

n  secretary  had  thus  visited  India,  aim  of  which  was  to  show  that  many  men 

South  Africa.  were  in  the  ministry  who  were  not  in  the  pul- 

Iliial  DilM  tf  £BgiaBd  aid  Wales. — The  pit,  including  in  this  class  Christian  legisla- 

i  annual  spring  meeting  of  the  Con-  tors,  journalists,  schoolmasters,  lecturers,  and 

I  Union  of  England  and  Wales  was  philanthropists.    Specially  appointed    papers 

ondon.  May  12th.    The  Rev.  Dr.  were  read  by  the  Rev.  George  Sale  Reaney  and 

ees,  of  Swansea,  was  elected  Presi-  the  Rev.  Thomas  Green,  on  '^  The  Relation  of 

)  Union  for  the  year.    The  Executive  the  Churches  to  Recent  Movements  of  Thought 

)  reported  that  the  subscriptions  to  in  regard  to  the  Social  and  Moral  Condition  of 

I  fund,  to  March,  1884,  had  amounted  the  Poor."    Other  papers  were  read  on  **  What 

3.    The  churches  in  the  Australian  the  Churches  owe  to  the  Colleges,"  by  Prof. 

fd  also  resolved  on  the  institution  of  F.  E.  Anthony;  and  on  "What  the  Churches 

Qnd,  and  had  obtained  £100,000  to  expect  from  the  Colleges,"  by  the  Rev.  R. 

to  the  freeing  of  chapels  from  debt  Craig.    The  report  of  the  Congregational  Total 

€r  objects.    The  report  described  a  Abstinence  Association  showed  that  1,885  out 

rthe  education  of  the  young  in  Bible  of  2,589  ministers  of  the  denomination,  and 

i  which  it  was  proposed  to  bring  be-  309  out  of  354  students  in  the  12  Congrega- 

i>Drohes.    The  subject  of  lay  agency,  tional  colleges,  had  taken  the  pledge, 

^nie  attention  had  been  paid,  was  CongregatlMialtetB  la  New  Soith  Wales. — ^The  an- 

with  the  remark  that  it  was  outside  niversary  of  the  institution  of  the  Congrega- 

of  the  Union  to  erect  aytMui-ecclesi-  tional  jubilee  fund,  in  New  South  Wales,  was 

bority  in  the  matter,  which  had  bet-  celebrated  in  Sydney  by  a  public  demonstra- 
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tion,  when  the  committee  reported  that  $92,- 
015  of  the  sabscrlptions  had  been  paid  in  during 
the  year,  and  that  the  debts  of  six  charches 
had  been  extinguished.  The  denominational 
debts,  including  expenditures,  amounted  to 
£50,290,  while  the  total  promises  to  the  jubilee 
fund,  up  to  the  date  of  the  report,  were  re- 
turned at  £37,828. 

CONGRESS,  UNITED  STATES.  The  first  session 
of  the  Forty-eighth  Congress  began  on  Mon- 
day, Dec.  8,  1883.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
members.  The  dates  prefixed  indicate  the  ex- 
piration of  their  terms ;  the  letters  D.  and  R. 
indicate  their  politics : 

SENATE. 
Alabama.  Artansets. 

S89,  John  T.  Morgan,  D.         1 B99,  A.  H.  Garland,  D. 
88d,  James  L.  Pogh,  D.  1S6&,  Jamea  D.  Walker,  D. 

Cktli/omia.  Colorado. 

8S7,  John  F.  Miller,  R.  1839,  Thomas  M.  Bowen,  B. 

8S&,  James  T.  Farley,  D.        1885,  Nathaniel  P.  UUl,  B. 

OonneeHeut.  Delntoare. 

887,  Joseph  R.  Hawlev,  B.     1SS7,  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  D. 
ddft,  Oryifie  H.  Piatt,  K.  18d9,  Eli  Saulsbury,  D. 

Florida.  Gtorgia. 

885,  Wnklnson  Call,  D.  lSfi5,  Joseph  E.  Brown,  D. 

387,  Charles  W.  Jones,  D.       1889,  Alfred  If.  Colquitt,  D. 

IllinoU.  Indiana. 

889,  Shelby  Bl  CaUom.  B.      18S7,  Reniomtn  Harrison,  B. 
880,  John  A.  Logan,  B.  ISSA,  D.  W.  Yoorhees,  D. 

lotoa.  ^  Kanw*. 

885,  William  B.  AlUson.  B.     188.5,  John  J.  Ingalls,  B. 
889,  James  F.  Wilson,  B.        1889,  P.  B.  Plumb,  B. 

KentucJcy.  LouiHana. 

889,  James  B.  Beck,  D.  1889,  Randall  L.  Gibson,  D. 

88.%  John  S.  Wililams,  D.       1885,  Bes^Jamln  F.  Jonas,  D. 

Maine.  Maryland, 

899,  Wmiam  P.  Frye,  B.         1887,  Arthur  P.  Gorman,  D. 
887,  Eugene  Hale,  B.  1885,  James  B.  Groome,  D. 

MawachuuUt.  Michigan, 

887,  Henry  L.  Dawes,  B.       1?87,  Omar  D.  Conger,  B. 
889,  George  F.  Hoar,  B.         1889,  Thomas  W.  Pahner,  B. 

Minnesota.  Miaaimippi. 

897,  8.  J.  B.  McMllUn,  B.       1S87,  James  Z.  George,  D. 
889,  Dwight  M.  Sabiu,  B.       1883,  Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar,  D. 

Mistouri.  Jiebraska. 

887,  Francis  M.  Cockrell,  D.  18<?9,  Charles  F.  Manderson,  B. 
865,  George  G.  Vest,  D.         1887,  Chas.  U.  Van  Wyck,  R. 

Nerada.  Sine  Bampthire. 

887,  James  G.  Fair,  D.  1885,  Henry  W.  Blair,  B. 

88%  John  P.  Jones,  B.  1889,  Austin  F.  Pike,  B. 

Kew  Jersey.  Ke%c  YorJc. 

!??'  i^?.w  ^  McPherson,  D.  18<^,  Elbridge  G.  Upham,  B. 
887,  William  J.  SeweU,  B.      1887,  Warner  Miller,  B. 

NorUi  Carolina.  Ohio. 

889,  Matt.  W.  Ransom.  D.      18<y5,  George  H.  Pendleton,  D. 

886,  Zcbulon  B.  Vance,  D.      1887,  John  Sherman,  B. 

Orfffon.  PmnoylfHmia. 

889,  Joseph  N.Dolph,B.       1897,  John  I.  Mitchell  B. 

886,  James  H.  Slater,  D.         1SS5,  J.  Donald  Cameron,  B. 

Rhode  Island.  South  Carolina. 

887,  Nelson  W.  A  Id  rich,  R.     18S9,  M.  C.  Butler.  D. 
889,  Henry  B.  Anthony,  B.     18S5,  Wade  Hampton,  D. 

Tennetaee.  ,        Teitas. 

8^9,  If  ham  G  Harris,  D.        1889,  Richard  Coke,  D. 
8s7,  Howell  E.  Jackson,  D.    1887,  Samuel  B.  Maxey,  D. 

Vermont.  Virginia. 

887,  ?««nre  IP  Edmunds,  B.  1P87,  WlllUm  Mahone.  B. 
88%  Juatin  8.  Morrill,  B.        1S89,  H.  H.  Blddlebcrg^r,  B. 


Wut  Virginia.  WiteonHn. 

1887,  Johnson  N.  Camden,  D.  1886.  Angus  Cameron,  S. 
1889,  John  E.  Kenna,  D.  1887,  PhUetus  Sawyer,  K. 

BepubUcans,  40;  Democrats,  86. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnTES. 
Alabama. 

1,  James  T.  Jones,  D.  6,  Thomas  WilUams,  D. 

2,  Hilary  A.  Herbert,  D.  6,  Goldsmith  W.  Hewitt  D. 
8,  William  C.  Gates,  D.  7,  William  H.  Forney,  D. 
i,  Charles  M.  Shelley,  D.  8,  Luke  Pryor,  D. 

Arkansas, 

Clifton  B.  Breckinridge,  D.  8,  John  H.  Bogers,  D. 

1,  Poindexter  Dunn,  D.  4,  Samuel  W.  Peel,  D. 

2,  James  K.  Jones,  D. 

Cali/'omia. 

Charles  A.  Sumner,  D.        2,  James  H.  Bndd,  D. 

John  B.  Glascock,  D.  8,  Barclay  Henley,  D. 

1,  William  S.  Boaecrana,  D.     4,  Pleasant  B.  Tully,  D. 

Colorado. 
James  B.  Belford,  B. 

Conneetioui. 

1,  WlUiam  W.  Eaton,  D.  8,  John  T.  Wait,  K. 

2,  Chazles  L.  Mitchell,  D.         4,  Edward  W.  Seymiiar,  D. 

Delaware. 
Charles  B.  Lore,  D. 

Florida. 
1,  Bobcrt  H.  M.  Davidson,  D.  2,  Horatio  Bisbee,  Jr.,  B. 

Georgia, 

Thomas  Hardeman,  D.  %  Nathaniel  J.  Hammond, D. 

1,  John  C.  Nicholls,  D.  6,  James  H.  Blount,  D. 

2,  Henry  G.  Turner,  D.  7,  Judson  C.  Clementi,  D. 
8,  Charles  F.  Crisp,  D.  8s  Seaborn  Beeee,  D. 

4,  Hugh  Buchanan,  D.  9,  Allen  D.  Candler,  D. 

lUinois. 

1,  Bansom  W.  Dunham,  B.  11,  WllUam  H.  Neeee,  D. 

2.  John  F.  Flnerty,  L  D.        12,  James  M.  Biggs,  D. 

8,  George  B.  Davis,  B.  18,  William  M.  Spring,  D. 

4,  George  £.  Adams,  B.  14,  Jonathan  H.  Rowell.  &. 

%  Beul^  Ellwood,  B.  15,  Joseph  G.  Cannon,  B. 

6,  Robert  B.  Hitt,  B.  16,  Aaron  Shaw,  D. 

7,  Thomas  J.  Henderson,  B.  17,  Samuel  W.  Moulton,D. 

8,  William  Cullen,  B.  18,  WiJiam  B.  Morrison,  D. 

9,  Lewis  E.  Payson,  B.  19,  B.  W.  Townshend,  I). 
10,  N.  £.  Worthington,  D.  20,  John  B.  Thomas,  £. 

Indiana. 

1,  John  J.  Kleiner,  D.  8,  John  E.  Lamb,  D. 

2,  Thomas  R.  Cobb,  D.  9,  Thomas  B.  Ward,  D. 
8,  Strother  M.  Stockslager,  D.  10,  Thomas  J.  Wood,  D. 

4,  WiUlam  S.  Holman/D.        11,  George  W.  Steele,  B. 
6,  Courtland  C.  Blatson,  D.     12,  Robert  Lownr.  D. 

6,  Thomas  M.  Browne,  R.      18,  William  U.  Calkios,  B. 

7,  Stanton  J.  Peelle,  R. ;  W. 
R.  English,  D.  successful 
oontestant. 

lovfa, 

1,  Moses  A.  MeOold.  R.  7,  John  A.  Easson.  B. 

5,  JeremUh  H.  Murphy,  D.     8,  William  P.  Hepbun,  B. 

8,  David  B.  Henderson,  B.  9,  William  H  M.  Poiey,  D. 
4,  Lnman  H.  Weller,  Gr.  10,  Adoniram  J.  Holmec,  B. 

6,  James  Wilson,  R.  11,  Isaac  S.  Struble,  K. 
6,  John  C.  Cook,  D. 

Kansas. 


Edmund  N.  Morrill,  B. 
Lewis  Hanback,  B. 
Samuel  R.  Peters,  R. 
Bishop  W.  Perkins,  R. 


1,  John  A.  Anderson.  B. 

2.  E.  H.  Funston,  R. 
8,  Thomas  Ryan,  B. 


Kentucky. 

1,  Oscar  Turner,  D.  7,  J.  C  8.  Bhukbum.  D. 

2,  James  F.  Clay,  D.  8,  P.  B.  Thompson,  Jr^  D. 
8,  John  £.  Halsell,  D.  9,  WlllUm  W.  Culbertaoo,  & 
4,  Thomas  A.  Robertson,  D.  10,  John  D.  White,  R. 

^  Albert  8.  WiUif,  D.  11,  Frank  L.  Wolford,  D. 

6,  John  G.  Carlisle,  D. 

Louisiana. 

1.  Carletnn  HuntD.  4,  Newton  C.  Blanebard,  D- 

2,  E.  John  Ellis,  D.  6.  J  Floyd  King,  D. 

8,  W.  P.  Kellogg,  R.  e,  Edward  T.  Lewis,  D. 
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Mains, 

B.  Baed,  B.  Quvlea  A.  Boatelle,  B. 

>iii^ey,  Jr.,  B.  S«th  L.  MiUiken,  B. 

Marj^and. 

W.  CoTtngtoni  D.    4,  John  Y.  L.  Findlftj,  D. 
TaSbot,  D.  &,  Hart  a  Holton,  K. 

HoWtzelJ,  D.        ft,  Louis  £.  McComM,  B. 

Mas$ackuutt$. 


9,  Theodore  Lyman,  I.  B. 

10,  William  W.  Bice,  B. 

11,  William  Whiting,  B. 
18,Oeoive  D.    Kobinson,  B., 

rennied  Jan.  7, 1684,  sno- 
oeeded  by  Fianda  6. 
Bockwell,  B. 


M>aTia,B. 
Long;  B. 
i  A.  Banner,  B. 
LCoUin«,D. 
Mane,D. 
.  LoTOring,  D. 
Stone,  B. 
A.Bnaae]],B. 

Mtehigam, 

C.  IfoyboiT.  D.  7,  Ezra  G.  Carleton,  D. 
9l  B.  ESdredge,  D.  8,  Boewell  G.  Horr,  B. 
8.  Lafcey,  B.  9,  Byron  M.  Cutcheon,  B. 

'^  Yaple,  D.  10,  Herschel  H.  Hatch,  B. 

ooaeman,  D.  11,  Edward  Breltong,  B. 

L  Winana,D. 

Minnstata, 
lite,  B.  4,  W.  D.  Waahbom,  B. 

.  Wakefield,  B.       5,  Knute  Kelson,  B. 
B.  Btnit,  B. 

MUtistippi. 

u  Moldrow.  D.  4,  Hernando  D.  Money,  D. 

R.  Ghalmera,  B.,  ^  Otho  B.  Singleton,  D. 

Jane  2S,  1884.  8,  Henry  8.  Van  Eaton, D. 

!orda,  B.  7,  Ethelbol  Barkadale,  D. 

MUtouri, 

H.  Hatch,  D.  8,  John  J.  O^NeiD,  D. 
d  M.  Afezander.  D.  9,  Jamea  O.  Broadhead,  D. 

erM.Dockery,D.  10,  Martin  L.  Clardy,  D. 

f.  Barnes,  D.  11,  Bichard  P.  BUmd,  D. 

er  Gnrea,  D.  18,  Charles  H.  Morgan,  D. 

igroTO,  D.  18,  Bobert  W.  Fyan,  D. 

[.  Bockner,  D.  14,  Lowndes  H.  Davia,  D. 

d  J.  Wearer,  B.      8,  Edward  K.  Valentine,  B. 

Aild,B. 

JfiBvada, 
W.  Caaaidy,  D. 

yewBampsMre, 
L  Haynea,  B.  S,  Osaian  Bay,  B. 

yswJerMf. 

M.  Ferrell,  D.  6,  William  Walter  Phelpa.  B. 

Brewer,  B.  6,  William  H.  F.  Fiedler,  D. 

an.  Jr .  B.  7,  William  McAdoo,  D. 
1 F.  Howey,  B. 

JkTeio  York, 


7.  SkMnm,  D. 
ehnoot,  D. 
E.  Robinson,  D. 
B.  Jamea,  B. 
DBpbell,D. 
Mailer.  D. 
5.  Cox,  D. 
Dorsheimer,  D. 
Adama,  D. 
»dr,  D. 
\.  Hewitt,  D. 
B.  Potter.  D. 
[ntchina,  D. 
Ketcfaam,B. 
nch,  D. 
Bedey.  Jr.,  D. 
J.  Van  Alstyne,  D. 


17,  Henry  G.  Bnrlelgb,  B. 

18,  Frederick  A.  Johnson.  B. 

19,  Abraham  X.  Parker,  B. 

80,  Edward  Wemple,  D. 

81,  George  W.  Bay,  B. 
32,  Charles  B.  Skinner,  B. 
88,  J.  Thomas  Spriggs,  D. 
24,  Newton  W.  Nntttng,  B. 
86,  Frank  Hisoock.  B. 

86,  Sereno  E.  ^mie,  B. 

87,  James  W.  Wadsworth,  B. 

88,  Stephen  C.  Millard,  B. 

89,  John  Amot,  D. 

80,  Halbert  8.  Greenleai;  D. 

81,  Robert  8.  Sterens,  D. 
88,  William  F.  Bogers,  D. 
83,  Francis  B.  Brewer,  B. 


North  Carolina. 


0,  A]tteA  M.  Scales,  D. 

6,  Clement  Dowd,  D. 

7,  Tyre  York,  I.  B. 

8,  Bobert  B.  Vance,  D. 


r.  Bennett,  D. 
G.  Skinner.  D. 
LO'Hara,B. 
I  J.  Green,  D. 
B.  Coz,D. 

C»Uo. 

Follett  D.  4,  Benjamin  Le  Ferre,  D. 

Jordan,  D.  0,  George  E.  Senev,  D. 

f .  Moiray,  D.  6,  William  D.  HiU,  D. 

DU  XXIT. — 12      A 


7,  Heniy  L.  Morev,  B. ;  James  IS, 

E.   Campbell,  snocessfbd  16, 
contestant  B.  17, 

8,  J.  Warren  Keifer,  B.  18, 

9,  James  8.  Bobinson,  B. 

10,  Frank  H.  Hard,  D. 

11,  John  W.  McGormick,  B.  19, 
18,  Alphonso  Hart,  B.  80, 
18,  George  L.  Converse,  D.  81, 
14,  George  W.  Geddea,  D. 


A.  J.  Warner,  D. 

Berlah  Wilklns,  D. 

Joseph  D.  TayliM',  B. 

William  McKinley,  Jr.,  B.; 
Jonathan  H.  Wallace,  D., 
snccessftil  contestant 

Ezra  B.  Taylor,  B. 

David  B.  Paige,  D. 

Martin  A.  Foran,  D. 


Melrin  C.  George,  B. 


OrtQon. 


Pennsylvania, 


Mortimer  F.  Elliott,  D. 
1,  Henry  H.  Bingham,  B. 
8,  Charlea  O'Neill,  B. 
8,  Bamnel  J.  Bandall,  D. 

4,  William  D.  Kelley,  R. 

5,  Alfred  C.  Harmer,  B. 

6,  James  B.  Everhart  B. 

7,  Isaac  Newton  Evans,  B. 

8,  Daniel  Ermentront,  I>. 

9,  A.  Herr  Smith,  B. 
10,  William  Mntchler,  D. 
It,  John  B.  Storm,  D. 

12,  Daniel  W.  Connolly,  D. 
18,  Charles  N.  Bmmm,  Gr.  B. 


14,  Samnel  F.  Barr,  B. 
1&,  Geoige  A.  Post,  D. 

16,  William  W.  Brown,  B. 

17,  Jacob  M.  Campbell,  B. 

18,  Louis  £.  Atkinson,  B. 

19,  WilUam  A.  Duncan.  D. 

80,  Andrew  G.  Cnrtln,  D. 

81,  Charles  E.  Boyle,  D. 

82,  James  H.  Hopkins,  D. 
88,  Thomas  M.  Bayne,  B. 

84,  George  Y.  Lawrence,  B. 

85,  John  D.  Patton,  D. 

86,  Samnel  H.  Miller,  B. 

87,  Samoel  M.  Brainerd,  B. 


Jihods  Island. 
1,  Henry  J.  Spooner,  B.  8,  Jonathan  Chaos,  B. 

SouiK  Carolina. 


1,  Samnel  Dibble,  D. 
a,  George  D.  Tillman,  D. 
8,  D.  Wyatt  Aiken,  D. 
4,  JohnH.  Evinsjl). 
&,  John  J.  HempniU,  D. 


6,  George  W.  Dargsn,  D. 

7,  Edmund  W.  M.  Mackey. 

Died  Jan.  87,  1884,  sue- 
ceeded  by  Bobert  Smalls, 
B. 


TsmusHS, 
1,  Angnstns  H.  Pettlbone,  B.  6,  Andrew  J.  Caldwell,  D, 


8,  Leonidas  C.  Houk,  B. 
8,  George  G.  Dibrell,  D. 

4,  Benton  MeMUlin,  D. 

5,  Biohard  Wanier,  D. 


7,  John  G.  Ballentine,  D. 

8,  John  M.  Taylor,  D. 

9,  Bice  A.  Pierce,  D. 
10,  Casey  Young,  D. 


Tsaoas. 


1,  Charles  Stewart,  D.  7,  Thomas  P.  Ochiltree,  I. 

8,  John  H.  Besgan,  D.  8,  James  F.  Miller,  D 

8,  James  H.  Jonea,  D.  9,  Boger  Q.  Mills,  D. 

4,  David  B.  Culberson,  D.  10,  John  Hancock,  D. 

6),  J.  W.  Throckmorton,  D.  11,  Samuel  W.  T.  Ijmham, 
6,  OUn  Wellborn,  D. 

VsrmonL 


1,  John  W.  Stewart,  B. 


8,  Luke  P.  Poland,  B. 


Virffinia. 


John  S.  Wise.  B.  4,  Benjamin  S.  Hooper,  B. 

1,  Bobert  M.  Mayo ;   G.   T.  6,  George  C.  CabelL  D. 

Garrison,   D.,  suooessftU  6,  J.  Bandqtph  Tucker,  D. 

contestant 
8,Han7Libby,B. 
8,  George  D.  Wise,  D. 

West  Virginia. 


a,  «i.  xuuiuuipu  X  ucKor,  u. 

7,  Charles  T.  O'Feira]]^  D. 

8,  John  8.  Barbour,  D. 


1,  Nathan  Goff,  Jr..  B. 
8,  William  L.  WiUon,  D. 


8,  Charles  P.  Snyder,  D. 
4,  Eustace  Gibson,  D. 


Wisoonsin. 

1,  John  Winans,  D.  6,  Bichard  Gueniher,  B. 

8,  Daniel  H.  Sumner,  D.  7,  Gilbert  M.  Woodward,  D. 

8,  Burr  W.  Jones,  D.  8,  WiUlam  T.  Price,  B. 

4,  Peter  Y.  Denster,  D.  9,  Isaac  Stephenson,  B. 

5,  Joseph  Bankln,  D. 

Those  Congressmen  without  a  district  assigned  to  them  in 
the  list  were  elected  at  large. 

Tsrritorial  DsUgaiss, 

.^Heona— Granvin  H.  Oury,  D.  ifew    Jfecrico— Tranquilino 
Jkikcta — John  B.  Baymond,  B.      Luna;  F.  A.  Manzanares, 
/(foAo— llieodore  F.  Slngiser,  B.     D.,  snccessftil  contestant 
ITontona— Martin  Maginnis,  D.  Vlah-^ohn  T.  Caine,  D. 
WasMnffton—T,  H.  Brents,  B.    Wyoming—U.  E.  Post,  D. 

Beeapitulation. 

Democrats 801  I  Independents 4 

BepubUcans 119  |  Greenbacker 1 

The  Clerk  presented  the  following  list  of 
changes  between  the  election  of  the  Forty- 
eighth  Oongress  and  its  first  meeting : 
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DISTRICT. 


First  Alabam* 

Sixth  Iowa 

Sixth  Louliiana 

First  North  Carolina 
Seventeenth  Ohio  . . . 

Seventh  yirfl[inla 

Third  West  Virginia 


NAME. 


Thomas  H.  Hemdon*  . . 

liarseoa  £.  Cntto* 

Andrew  S.  Herron* 

Walter  R.Pool« . 

Jonathan  T.  Updegraff*. 

John  Fault 

John  E.  Kennat 


Date  of  TBOuiey. 


March  28, 1888 
August  81, 1888 
November  27,  ias»2 
AngQSt  25,  1888 
November  80, 1882 
September  5,1883 
March  4^1888 


Jamee  T.  Jonei. 
John  G.  Cook. 
Edward  T.  Lewis. 

Joseph  b.favior. 
C.  T.  OTemD. 
Charles  F.  Sojder. 


^Died. 

Oi|;i]ilzatton« — The  Senate  was  called  to  order 
by  the  president  pro  tempore^  George  F.  Ed- 
monds. Dec.  13, 1883.  that  gentleman,  Senator 
Ingalls  being  in  the  chair,  offered  a  resolution 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  elect  a  president  pro 
tempore;  Jan.  14, 1884,  the  resolntion  was  car- 
ried, and  Henry  B.  Anthony  was  chosen.  This 
action  was  taken  oat  of  compliment  to  Mr.  An- 
thony, who  seemed  entitled  to  the  honor  by 
length  of  service,  but  was  known  to  be  nnfit 
for  the  position  on  account  of  the  precarious 
condition  of  his  health.  When  elected,  he  im- 
mediately declined  to  accept  the  position  tend- 
ered, and  Mr.  Edmunds  was  once  more  chosen 
president  pro  tempore^  the  Democrats  voting  for 
George  H.  Pendleton.  There  was  some  discus- 
sion as  to  whether  any  vacancy  existed  after  the 
declination  of  Mr.  Anthony.  It  was  the  opin- 
ion of  Messrs.  Sherman,  Hoar,  and  Dawes,  that 
no  vacancy  had  been  made  by  the  election  of 
Mr.  Anthony,  though  as  a  measure  of  precau- 
tion they  were  willing  to  re-elect  Mr.  Edmunds. 
They  did  not  deny  the  right  of  the  Senate  to 
change  its  presiding  officer  at  any  time.  Messrs. 
Ingalls  and  Bayard  maintained  that  the  election 
of  Mr.  Anthony  and  his  declination  left  the  po- 
sition vacant  ipso  facto,  Mr.  Jones,  of  Florida, 
argued  that  no  vacancy  existed  when  Mr.  An- 
thony was  chosen,  and  that  none  could  exist  ex- 
cept through  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Edmunds. 
He  said :  *^  The  Senator  from  Kansas  a  while 
ago  stated  that  it  had  been  the  custom  for  this 
body  to  exercise  its  power  of  removing  its  pre- 
siding officer.  I  think  that  that  role  has  been 
one  of  very  recent  date.  I  think,  sir,  that  the 
history  of  this  body  will  show  that  the  best 
minds  that  ever  occupied  seats  in  it  were,  until 
a  few  years  ago,  dearly  of  the  opinion  that 
when  the  Senate  elected  a  Senator  to  the  posi- 
tion of  president  pro  tempore  of  this  body  in 
the  absence  of  the  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  or  when  he  entered  the  presidential 
office,  he  should  hold  until  the  office  became 
again  constitutionally  vacant.  That  was  the 
deliberate  opinion  of  no  less  a  man  than  Will- 
iam H.  Seward,  expressed  on  this  floor." 

Dec.  18,  1883,  the  following  officers  of  the 
Senate  were  chosen:  Anson  G.  McCook,  of 
New  York,  Secretary;  Charles  W.  Johnson, 
of  Minnesota,  Chief  Clerk;  James  R.  Young, 
of  Pennsylvania,  principal  Executive  Clerk; 
the  Rev.  Elias  De  Witt  Huntley,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Chaplain ;  William  P.  Can- 
aday,  of  North  Carolina,  Sergeant-at-Arms. 
These  officers  were  appointed  by  resolntion, 
and  selected  by  a  strict  party  vote ;  some  of 
the  Democratic  Senators  opposed  any  change 


t  Resigned. 

of  Senate  officers  as  inconsistent  with  the  dTil* 
service  reform  legislation  of  the  previous  Con- 
gress. 

Tbe  House  of  Representatives  organized  bj 
choosing  John  G.  Carlisle,  of  Kentucky,  Speak- 
er, Dec.  3, 1883.  He  received  190  votes  against 
113  votes  for  J.Warren  Keifer,  of  Ohio.  George 
D.  Robinson  received  two  votes,  and  Messrs. 
Lacey,  Wadsworth,  and  Wise,  one  each.  Thir- 
teen members  failed  to  vote.  The  following 
subordinate  officers  were  chosen  December  4: 
John  B.  Clark,  Jr.,  of  Missouri.  Clerk ;  John  P. 
Leedom,  of  Ohio,  Sergeant-at-Arms;  J.  G.  Win- 
tersmith,  of  Texas,  Door-keeper ;  Lycurgus  Dal- 
ton,  of  Indiana,  Postmaster ;  Rev.  J.  S.  Lind- 
say, of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Chaplain. 

As  the  election  of  Mr.  Carlisle  to  the  speaker- 
ship was  the  result  of  a  sharp  contest  within  tbe 
lines  of  the  Democratic  party,  which  seemed  to 
involve  the  issue  of  tariff  legislation,  much  po- 
litical significance  was  attached  to  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  of  Mr.  Carlisle's  speech  on  taking 
the  chair: 

**  I  am  sure,  gentlemen,  that  all  matters  of 
legislation  presented  during  this  Congress  will 
receive  from  you  such  careful  consideration  as 
the  magnitude  and  character  of  the  interests 
involved  require,  and  that  your  action  upon 
them  will  be  wise,  conservative,  and  patriotic 
Sudden  and  radical  changes  in  the  laws  and 
regulations  affecting  the  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial interests  of  the  people  ought  never  to 
be  made  unless  imperatively  demanded  by  some 
great  public  emergency,  and  in  my  opinion,  un- 
der existing  circumstances,  such  changes  would 
not  be  favorably  received  by  any  considerable 
number  of  those  who  have  given  serious  atten- 
tion to  the  subject.  Many  reforms  are  undoubt- 
edly necessary,  and  it  will  be  your  duty,  after  i 
careful  examination  of  the  whole  subject  in  all 
its  bearings,  to  decide  how  far  they  shall  ex- 
tend, and  when  and  in  what  manner  they  shall 
be  made.  If  there  are  any  who  fear  that  your 
action  upon  this  or  any  other  subject  will  be 
actually  injurious  to  any  interest,  or  even  afford  \ 
reasonable  cause  for  alarm,  I  am  quite  sure  that  ) 
they  will  be  agreeably  disappointed.'' 

The  President's  Measage.— the  third  annual 
message  of  President  Arthur  was  submitted  to 
Congress,  Dec.  4,  1883,  as  follows: 

To  the  Ckmgrm  of  the  United  States : 

At  tho  threshold  of  your  deliberations  1  oon^tO' 
late  you  upon  the  favorable  aspect  of  the  domestic  and 
foreign  amtlrs  of  this  Qovemment. 

Our  relations  with  other  ooontries  continue  to  be 
upon  a  fHendly  footing. 

With  the  Aiventine  Republic,  Austria,  Belgium. 
Brazil^  Denmark,  Hayti,  Italy,  Santo  Domingo,  and 
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Norway,  no  inddent  has  oocurred  which  of  American  citizens  of  other  faith  than  that  held  by 

xial  comment.    The  recent  opening  of  the  national  church,  this  Government  remains  firm  in 

telegraphic  oommmiication  with  Central  its  conviction  that  the  rights  of  its  citizens  abroad 

I  Braidl  permitted  the  interchange  of  mes-  should  be  in  nowise  affect^  by  their  religious  belief, 

ejidahip  with  the  governments  of  those  It  is  understood  that  measures  for  the  removal  of 

the  restrictions  which  now  burden  our  trade  with 

e  year  there  have  been  perfected  and  pro-  Cuba  and  Porto  Bico  are  under  consideration  by  Uie 

(ular  and  commercial  treaties  with  Servia,  Spanish  Government. 

ar  treaty  with  Boumania,  thus  extending  The  proidmity  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  and 

186  with  the  Danubian  coimtries,  while  the  peculiar  methods  of  administration  which  there 

relations  have  been  nut  upon  a  wider  prevail,  necessitate  constant  discussion  and  appeal  on 

aties  with  Corea  and  Madagascar.    The  our  part  from  the  proceedings  of  the  insular  authori- 

r^-survey  treaty  with  Mexico,  a  trades-  tics.    I  regret  to  say  thatthe  Just  protests  of  this  Gov- 

ition  and  a  supplementary  treaty  of  ex-  emment  Imve  not  as  yet  produceasatisfactoiT  results. 

h  SjMtin,  and  conventions  extending  the  The  comnussion  appointed  to  decide  certam  claims 

he  Franco- American  Claims  Commission,  of  our  citizens  against  the  Spanish  Government,  after 

m  prodidmed.  the  recognition  of  a  satisfactory  rule  as  to  the  validity 

^e  termination  of  the  fisheries  articles  of  and  force  of  naturalization  in  the  United  States,  has 

f  Washington  was  dulv  given  to  the  Brit-  finally  a4Joumed.    Some  of  its  awards,  though  made 

lent,  and  the  reciprocal  privileges  and  ex-  more  than  two  years  ago,  have  not  yet  been  paid, 

the  treaty  will  accordingly  cease  on  July  Their  speedy  payment  is  expected, 

fisheries  industries,  pursued  by  a  numer-  Claims  to  a  large  amount  which  were  held  by  the 

)ur  citizens  on  the  northern  coasts  both  late  commission  to  be  without  its  Jurisdiction  have 

io  and  Pacific  Oceans,  are  worthy  of  the  been  diplomatically  presented  to  the  Spanish  Gov- 

e  of  Confess.    Whenever  brought  into  emment.    As  the  action  of  the  colonial  authorities. 


long* 

«mo6t  place.    I  suggest  that  Congress        The  case  of  the  Masomc  has  not  yet  reached  a  set- 

naission  to  consider  uie  general  question  tlement.    The  Manila  court  has  foimd  that  the  pro- 

inthe  fisheries  and  the  means  of  opening  ccedings  of  which  this  Government  has  oomplamed 

IS.  under  just  and  enduring  conaitions,  were  unauthorized,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  (iovem- 

tcked  fishing  waters  and  sealing^grounds  ment  of  Spain  will  not  withhold  the  speedy  reparation 

»rth  America.  which  its  sense  of  justice  should  impel  it  to  ofier  for 

AS  arisen  touching  the  deportation  to  the  the  unusual  severity  and  unjust  action  of  its  subordi- 

«  from  the  British  Lilands,  by  govern-  nate  colonial  officers  in  the  case  of  this  vessel, 
unicipal  aid,  of  persons  unable  there  to        The  Helvetian  Confederation  has  proposed  the  in- 

and  equally  a  burden  on  the  community  aiiguration  of  a  dass  of  international  treaties  for  the 

of  these  persons  as*  fall  under  the  pauper  relerment  to  arbitration  of  grave  questions  between 

ed  by  law  have  been  sent  back  in  accord-  nations.    This  Grovemment  has  assented  to  the  pro- 

5  proyisions  of  our  statutes.    Her  M^jes-  posed  negotiation  of  such  a  treaty  with  Switzerland, 
nent  has  insbted  that  precautions  have        Under  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  liberty  of  conscience 

3efore  shipment  to  prevent  these  objeo-  and  civil  rights  are  assured  to  all  strangers  in  Bul- 

ors  from  coming  hitner  without  guaran-  garia.    As  me  United  States  have  no  distmct  conven- 

t  by  their  relatives  in  tiliis  countiy.   The  tional  relations  with  that  country  and  are  not  a  party 

British  authorities  in  applying  measures  to  the  treaty,  they  should,  in  my  opinion,  maintain 

however,  in  so  many  cases  proved  inef-  diplomatic  representation  at  Sofia  for  the  improve- 

ispedally  so  in  certain  recent  instances  of  ment  of  intercourse  and  the  proper  protection  of  the 

intd  reaching  our  territory  through  Can-  many  American  citizens  who  resort  to  that  country  as 

vision  of  our  legislation  upon  this  subject  missionaries  and  teachers.    I  suggest  that  I  be  given 

ed  advisable.    Correspondence  relative  to  authority  to  establish  an  agency  and  consulate-gen- 

Sulwer  treaty  has  been  continued  and  will  eral  at  tne  Bulgarian  capital. 

i  Congress.  The  United  States  are  now  participating  in  a  re- 

.tion  of  France  against  the  importation  of  vision  of  the  tarifis  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.    They 

ae  products  from  the  United  States  has  have  assented  to  the  application  of  a  license-tax  to 

d.    That  result  is  due  no  less  to  the  foreigners  doing  business  m  Turkey,  but  have  opposed 

-esentations  of  this  Government  than  to  the  oppressive  storage-tax  upon  petroleum  entering 

>nyiction  in  France  that  the  restriction  the  ports  of  that  country. 

inded  b^  any  real  danger  to  health.  Tne  government  of  the  Khedive  has  proposed  that 
till  prohibits  the  introduction  of  all  swine  the  authority  of  the  mixed  judicial  tribunals  in  Egypt 
Q  America.  I  extended  to  the  Imperial  be  extended  so  as  to  cover  citizens  of  the  United 
a  friendly  invitation  to  send  experts  to  States  accused  of  crime  who  are  now  triable  before 
tates  to  inquire  whether  the  use  of  those  consular  courts.  This  Government  is  not  indisposed 
s  dangerous  to  health.  This  invitation  to  accept  the  change,  but  believes  that  its  terms 
.  I  have  believed  it  of  such  importance,  should  oe  submitted  for  criticism  to  the  commission 
it  the  exact  facts  should  be  ascertained  appointed  to  revise  the  whole  subject. 
&ted,  that  I  have  appointed  a  competent  At  no  time  in  our  national  history  has  there  been 
to  niake  a  thorough  mvestigation  of  the  more  manifest  need  of  close  and  lastmg  relations  with 
membus  have  shown  their  public  spirit  a  neighboring  state  than  now  exists  with  respect  to 
their  trust  without  pledge  of  compen-  Mexico.  The  rapid  influx  of  our  capital  and  enter- 
trust  that  Congress  will  see  in  the  na-  prise  into  that  ooimtry  shows,  by  wnat  has  already 
bemationalbeanngsoftiie  matter  a  suffi-  oeen  accomplished,  tne  vast  reciprocal  advantages 
for  providing  at  least  for  reimbursement  which  must  attend  the  progress  of  its  internal  devel- 
isea  as  they  may  necessarily  incur.  orment.  The  treat;^  of^ commerce  and  navigation  of 
ation  of  the  Czar  at  Moscow  afforded  to  lo48  has  been  terminated  by  the  Mexican  Govem- 
nent  an  occasion  for  testifying  its  con-  ment,  and  in  the  absence  of  conventional  engagements 
Lship  by  sending  a  special  envoy  and  a  the  rights  of  our  citizens  in  Mexico  now  depend  upon 
e  of^the  Navy  to  attend  the  ceremony.  the  domestic  statutes  of  that  republic.  There  have 
e  haye  arisen  during  the  year  no  grave  beeninstanoesof  harsh  enforcement  of  the  laws  against 
acting  the  status  in  the  Bussian  Empire  our  vessels  and  citizens  in  Mexico,  and  of  denial  of  the 
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diplomatic  resort  for  their  protection.  The  initial 
step  toward  a  better  understanding  has  been  taken  in 
the  negotiation  by  the  commisA^on  authorized  by 
Congress  of  a  treaty,  which  is  still  before  the  Senate 
awaiting  its  approval. 

The  provisions  for  the  reciprocal  crossing  of  the 
frontier  by  the  troops  in  pursuit  of  hostile  Indians 
have  been  prolonged  for  another  year.  The  operations 
of  the  forces  of  both  governments  against  tnese  sav- 
ages have  been  sucoe8.sful,  and  several  of  their  most 
dangerous  bands  have  been  captured  or  dispersed  by 
the  skill  and  valor  of  United  States  and  Mexican  sol- 
diers fighting  in  a  common  cause. 

The  convention  for  the  resurvey  of  the  boundary 
fh)m  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Pacific  havinj^  been  ratified 
and  exchanged,  the  preliminary  reconnaissance  therein 
stipulated  has  been  effected.  It  now  rests  with  Con- 
gress to  make  provision  for  completing  the  survey  and 
relocating  the  boundary  monuments. 

A  convention  was  signed  with  Mexico  on  July  18, 
1882,  providing  for  the  rehearing  of  the  cases  of  Ben- 
jamin Weil  and  the  Abra  Silver  Mining  Company,  in 
whose  favor  awards  were  made  by  the  late  Ajnerican 
and  Mexican  Chums  Commission.  That  convention 
still  awuts  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  Meanwhile, 
because  of  those  charges  of  fraudulent  awards  which 
have  made  a  new  commission  necessary,  the  Executive 
has  directed  the  suspension  of  payments  of  the  dis- 
tributive quota  received  from  Mexico. 

Our  geographical  proximity  to  Central  America  and 
our  political  and  commercial  relations  with  the  states 
of  that  country  justify,  in  my  judgment,  such  a  mate- 
rial increase  of  our  consular  corps  as  will  place  at  each 
capital  a  consul-general. 

The  contest  between  Bolivia,  Chili,  and  Peru  has 
passed  fVom  the  stage  of  strategic  hostilities  to  that  of 
negotiation,  in  whicn  the  counsels  of  this  Government 
have  been  exercised.  The  demands  of  ChUi  for  ab- 
solute cession  of  territory  have  been  maintained,  and 
accepted  by  the  party  of  General  Iglesias  to  the  ex- 
tent of  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Chili  in  general  conformity  with  the  terms  of 
the  protocol  signed  in  May  last  between  the  Chilian 
commander  ana  General  Iglesias.  As  a  result  of  the 
conclusion  of  this  treaty.  General  Iglesias  has  been 
formally  recognized  by  Chili  as  President  of  Peru, 
and  his  government  installed  at  Lima,  which  has 
been  evacuated  bv  the  Chilians.  A  call  iiaa  been  is- 
sued bv  General  Iglesias  for  a  representative  assembly 
to  be  elected  on  the  18th  of  January,  and  to  meet  at 
Lima  on  the  1st  of  March  next.  Meanwhile  the  pro- 
visional ^yemment  of  General  Iglesias  has  applied 
for  recognition  to  the  principal  powers  of  America  and 
Europe.  When  the  will  of  the  Peruvian  people  shall 
be  manifested,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  recognize  the 
government  approved  bv  them. 

Diplomatic  and  naval  representatives  of  this  Gov- 
ernment attended  at  Caracas  the  centennial  celebration 
of  the  birth  of  the  illustrious  Bolivar.  At  tiie  same 
time  the  inauguration  of  the  statue  of  Washington  in 
the  Venezuemn  capital  testified  to  the  veneration  in 
which  his  memory  is  there  held. 

Congress  at  its  last  session  authorized  the  Executive 
to  propose  to  Venezuela  a  reopening  of  the  awards  of 
the  mixed  commission  of  Caracas.  The  departure 
from  this  country  of  the  Venezuelan  minister  nas  de- 
layed the  openmg  of  negotiations  for  reviving  the 
commission.  This  Government  holds  that  until  the 
establishment  of  a  treaty  upon  this  subject,  the  Vene- 
zuelan Government  must  continue  to  make  the  pay- 
ments provided  for  in  the  convention  of  1866. 

There  is  ground  for  believing  that  the  dispute  grow- 
Ingout  of  tne  unpaid  obligations  due  from  V  enezuela 
to  France  will  be  satisfactorily  adjusted.  The  French 
Cabinet  has  proposed  a  basis  of  settlement  which 
meets  my  approval,  but  as  it  involves  a  recasting  of 
the  annual  quotas  of  the  foreign  debt,  it  has  been 
deemed  advisable  to  submit  tiic  proposal  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Cabinets  of  Berlin,  Copenhagen,  The 
Hague,  London,  and  Madrid. 


At  the  recent  coronation  of  his  Migeety  King  Kib- 
kaua,  this  Government  was  representea  both  dipb- 
matically  and  by  the  formal  visit  of  a  vessel  of  wv. 

The  question  of  terminating  or  modifying  the  exist- 
ing reciprocity  treaty  with  Hawaii  is  now  before  Con- 
gress. I  am  convinced  that  the  charges  of  abuses  lod 
frauds  under  that  treaty  have  been  exaggerated,  and 
I  renew  the  sugsfeetion  of  last  year's  mesaa^,  that  the 
treaty  be  m<^ufied  wherever  its  provisions  have 
proved  onerous  to  legitimate  trade  between  the  two 
countries.  I  am  not  disposed  to  favor  the  entire  oe»- 
sation  of  the  treaty  relationa  which  have  fo^end 
good-will  between  the  countries,  and  contriboted 
toward  the  equality  of  Hawaii  in  the  familv  of  natsona. 

In  pursuance  of  the  policy  declared  bv  tnis  Govern- 
ment of  extending  our  intercourse  witn  the  Eastera 
nations,  legations  liave  durinip  the  past  year  been  ea- 
tablished  in  Persia,  Siam,  and  Corea.  It  is  probable 
that  permanent  missions  of  those  countries  will  en 
long  oe  maintained  in  the  United  States.  A  special 
embassy  from  Siam  is  now  on  its  way  hither. 

Trea^  relations  with  Corea  were  perfected  by  the 
exchan^  at  Se^ul,  on  the  19th  of  May  last,  of  the 
ratifications  of  the  lately  concluded  convention^  and 
envoys  from  the  King  of  Tah  Chosun.have  visited 
this  country  and  received  a  cordial  welcome.  Cores, 
as  yet  imaoquainted  with  the  methods  of  Western 
civilization,  now  invites  the  attention  of  those  inter- 
ested  in  the  advancement  of  our  forei^  trade,  as  it 
needs  the  implements  and  products  which  the  United 
States  are  ready  to  supply.  We  seek  no  monopoly  of  its 
commerce  and  no  advantages  over  other  nations,  but 
as  the  Chosunese,  in  readiing  for  a  higher  dvilia- 
tion,  have  confided  in  this  republic,  we  can  not  regard 
with  indifference  any  encroacnment  on  their  rij^hts. 

China,  by  the  jpayment  of  a  money  indemmty,  haa 
settled  certain  of^the  long-pending  claims  of  our  citi- 
zens, and  I  have  strong  hopes  thi^  the  remainder  will 
soon  be  adjusted. 

Questions  have  arisen  touching  the  rights  of  Ameri- 
can and  other  foreign  manufiujturers  in  China  under 
the  provisions  of  treaties  which  permit  aliens  to  exer- 
cise their  industries  in  that  country.  On  this  spedfla 
IK)int  our  own  treaty  is  silent,  but  under  the  opc»- 
tion  of  the  most-favored-nation  clause,  we  have  like 

Sri  vileges  with  those  of  other  powers.  While  it  is  tba 
uty  of  the  Government  to  see  that  our  dtizens  have 
the  ftiU  enjoyment  of  every  benefit  secured  by  treatj, 
I  doubt  the  expediency  of  leading  in  a  movement  to 
constndn  China  to  admit  an  interpretation  which  vs 
have  only  an  indirect  treaty  right  to  exact.  The 
transference  to  China  of  American  capital  for  the  em- 
ployment there  of  Chinese  labor  would  in  effect  in- 
augurate a  competition  for  the  control  of  markets  do« 
supplied  by  our  home  industries. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  law  restrict- 
ing the  immigration  of  Chinese  has  been  violated,  in- 
tontionallv  or  otherwise,  by  the  officials  of  China  upon 
whom  is  devolved  the  duty  of  certifying  that  the  im- 
migrants belong  to  the  excepted  classes. 
^  Measures  have  been  taken  to  ascertain  the  facts  iS' 
cident  to  this  supposed  infhiction,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  Government  of  China  will  co-operate  witt 
the  United  States  in  securing  the  faithful  obeervano 
of  the  law. 

The  same  considerations  which  prompted  Congresi 
at  its  Inst  session  to  return  to  Japan  the  Simonosek 
indenmity  seems  to  me  to  require  at  its  hands  lib 
action  in  respect  to  the  Canton  indemnity  fund,  nof 
amounting  to  $800,000. 

The  question  of  the  general  revision  of  the  foreigi 
treaties  of  Japan  has  been  oonmdered  in  an  intema 
tional  conference  held  at  Tokio,  but  without  definiti 
result  as  yet.  This  Government  is  disposed  to  con- 
cede the  requests  of  Japan  to  determine  its  own  taril 
duties,  to  provide  sucn  proper  judicial  tribunals  m 
may  commend  themselves  to  the  Western  powen  fo 
the  trial  of  causes  to  which  foreigners  are  parties^  an< 
to  assimilate  the  terms  and  duration  of  its  treaties  t 
those  of  other  civilized  states. 
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h  our  ministen  gt  London  and  at  Monrovia, 
mment  haa  endeavored  to  aid  Liberia  in  its 
I  with  Great  Britain  touching  the  north- 
tonndaiy  of  that  republic.  There  is  a  pros- 
jttistment  of  the  dispute  by  the  adoption  of 
ah  river  as  Uie  line.  This  arrangement  is  a 
se  of  the  conflicting  territorial  claims,  and 
I  Liberia  no  country  over  whidi  it  has  main- 
ictive  jurisdiction. 

1  and  populous  valley  of  the  Congo  is  being 
commeroe  by  a  society  called  the  Intema- 
Ican  Association,  of  which  the  King  of  the 
B  the  president  and  a  dtizen  of  the  United 
)  chiet  executive  officer.  Large  tracts  of 
tave  been  ceded  to  the  association  by  native 
da  have  been  opened,  steamboats  placed  on 
and  the  mieUi  of  states  established  at  twen- 
itiona  under  one  flaff,  which  offers  freedom 
roe  and  prohibits  the  slave-trade.  The  ob- 
e  society  are  philanthropic.  It  does  not  aim 
ent  political  control,  but  seeks  the  neutrality 
ey.  The  United  States  can  not  be  indiffer- 
I  work  nor  to  the  interests  of  their  citizens 
n  it.  It  may  become  advisable  for  us  to  oo- 
th  other  commercial  powers  in  promoting 
of  trade  and  residence  in  the  Congo  valley 
the  interference  or  political  control  of  any 
I. 

of  the  fluency  of  invitations  from  foreign 
Qts  to  participate  in  social  and  scientific  con- 
T  the  discussion  of  important  matters  of 
>noem,  I  repeat  the  sug^tion  of  my  last 
iiat  provision  be  made  tor  the  exercise  of 
wy  power  by  the  Executive  in  appointing 
to  such  convocations.  Able  specialists  are 
erve  the  national  interests  in  such  capacity 
ersonal  profit  or  other  compensation  than 
ment  of  expenses  actually  incurred,  and  this 
ilively  small  annual  appropriation  would 
neet. 

Unded  in  my  previous  messages  to  the  in- 
d  vexatious  restrictions  suffered  by  our  trade 
aniah  West  Indies.    Brazil,  whose  natural 

its  great  national  staple,  coffee,  is  in  and 
he  United  States,  imposes  a  heavy  export 

that  product.  Our  petroleum  exports  are 
in  Turkey  and  in  other  Eastern  ports  by  re- 
18  to  storage  and  by  onerous  taxation.  For 
hie&  adequate  relief  is  not  always  afforded 
city  treaties  like  that  with  Hawaii  or  that 
otiated  with  Mexico  and  now  awtuting  the 
he  Senate.  Is  it  not  advisable  to  provide 
sure  of  equitable  retaliation  in  our  relations 
arunents  which   discrinunate  against  our 

for  example^  the  Executive  were  empow- 
pply  to  Spanish  vessels  and  cargoes  from 

Porto  Bico  the  same  rules  of  treatment 
of  penalties  for  technical  faults  which  are 
*  our  vessels  and  cargoes  in  the  Antilles. 
o  that  course  might  not  be  barren  of  good 

ort  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ijives  a 
iteresting  exhibit  of  the  financial  condition 
ntiy. 

hat  the  ordiosry 

frtMn  an  sources 

iacal  year  ended 

1888,  amounted 

1898,287.681  95 

ere  was  received: 

itoms |214,70e,496  98 

enia]  revenne . . .     144,720,868  98 
M  of  pobUe  lands.        7,9&5,8«4  42 
X  on  eircaJatk>n 
posits  of  nartonal 

9,111,008  66 

trflts  on  cfrtnago, 
dqtosita,  and  aa> 

4,400,205  17 

Mr  ioiiiees 17,888.087  00 

L $898,287,58195 


For  the  same  period  the  ordinary  expendl- 

For  dvil  ezpensea. $22,848,286  78 

For  foreign  intercourse 2,419,275  24 

For  Indians 7^02,500  84 

For  pensions. 66,012,578  64 

For  the  military  establishment,  incladine 

river    and    murbor   improvements   and 

arsenals 48,911,882  98 

For  the  naval  establishment,  including  yen- 

sels,  machinery,  and  improvements  at 

navy-yarda 15,288,487  17 

For  iniscellaneous  expenditures,  including 

{mblic  buildings,  lighthouses,  and  ool> 

ecting  the  revenue 40,098,482  78 

For  expenditures  on  account  of  the  Dis* 

trict  of  Columbia 8,817,028  48 

For  interest  on  the  public  debt. 69,160,181  25 

Total $265,408,187  64 

Leaving  a  surplus  revenue  of $182,879,444  41 

Whicn,  witn  an  amount  drawn  trom  the 

cash  balance  in  the  Treasury  of 1,299,812  66 

Making $184,178,766  96 

Was  appUed  to  the  redemption — 

Of  bonds  for  the  sinking  ftind $44,850,700  00 

Of  fractional   currency    for   the   sinking 

ftind 46,566  96 

Of  ftmded  k>an  of  1881,  continued  at  8^  per 

cent 65,880,250  OO 

Of  loan  of  July  and  August,  1861,  contin- 
ued at  8i  percent 20,594,600  00 

Offtmdedloanof  1907 1,418,850  00 

Offtmded  loan  of  1881 719,160  00 

Of  loan  of  February.  1861 18,000  00 

Of  loan  of  July  and  August,  1861 266,600  00 

Of  loan  of  March.  1868 116.850  00 

Of  loan  of  July,  18S2 47,650  00 

Of  five-twenties  of  1862 10.800  00 

Of  flve^  twenties  of  1864 7,0ft0  00 

Of  five-twenties  of  1865 9,600  00 

Of  ten-forties  of  1864 188,550  00 

Of  consols  of  1865 40,800  00 

Of  consols  of  1867 285,700  00 

Of  consols  of  1868 154,660  00 

Of  Oregon  war  debt 6,460  00 

Of  reAmding  certificates 109,160  00 

Of  old  demand,  compound  interest,  and 

other  notes 18,806  00 

Total $184,178,756  96 

The  revenue  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  actual  and 
estimated,  is  as  follows : 


BOURCK. 


From  customs 

From  internal  revenue 

From  sale  of  public  lands 

From  tax  on  circulation  and 
deposits  of  national  banks.. . 

From  repayment  of  interent 
and  sinking  ftind.  Pacific 
Railway  Companies 

From  customs  fees,  fines,  pen- 
alties, etc 

From  fees— consular,  letters 
patent,  and  lands 

From  prooeeds  of  sales  of  Gov- 
ernment property 

From  profits  on  coinage,  etc. . 

From  deposits  for  surveying 
public  Lands 

From  revenues  of  the  District 
of  Columbia 

From  miscellaneous  sources. . 

Total  receipts 


For  th«  qvattar 
•ndcd  Sept.  SO, 
188S. 


Aetatl. 


$57,402,975  67 

29,662,078  60 

2,982,685  17 

1,657,800  88 


521,059  61 

298,696  78 

868,209  80 

112,502  28 
960,229  46 

172,461  81 

256,017  99 
1,287,189  68 


$96,966,917  08 


For  Uit  rsmainlag 
thre*  qnaiten  of 

thtJMT. 


$187,697,024  88 

90,887,921  40 

6,067,864  88 

1,642,199  12 


1,478,940  49 

901,808  22 

2,486,790  20 

167,487  77 
8,149,770  64 

827,688  69 

1,648,982  01 
2,882,810  87 


$247,088,082  97 


The  actual  and  estimated  expenses  for  the  same  pe- 
riod are: 
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For  eiylJ  and  miscellaneoas 
expenBes,  including  public 
buildings,  lighthouBes,  and 
ooUecUng  the  revenue. . .  . 

For  Indiana 

For  pensions 

For  military  establishment,  in 
olodlng  fortifications,  river 
and  harbor  improvements, 
and  arsenals 

For  naval  establishment,  in- 
cluding vessels  and  machin- 
ery, and  improvements  at 
na^*  yards 

For  expenditures  on  account 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

For  interest  on  the  public 
debt 

Total  ordinary  expendi- 
tures.  


For  til*  quarter 
«nd«dS^  SO, 
188S. 


ActuO. 


$15,89.%799 

2,628,890 

16,2d&,2tfl 


42 
54 


13,512,204  88 


4,199,299 

1,188,886 

14,797,291 


69 
41 
96 


For  the  rtmatnliif 
thrMqaartenof 


Eatimated. 


$51,114,200  58 

4.126.609  46 

58,714,786  02 


26,487,795  67 

12,800,700  81 

S,611468  59 

89,702,702  04 


$87,942,090  88  $190,057,909  67 


Total  receipts,  actual  and  ostimated 

Total  expenditures,  actual  and  estimated.. 


$348,000,000  00 
258,000,000  00 


$95,000,000  00 
Estimated  amount  due  the  sinking  fund 45,816,741  07 

Leaving  a  balance  of $89,188,958  98 

If  the  revenue  for  the  fl«cal  year  which  will  end  on 
June  80, 1885,  be  estimated  upon  the  basis  of  existing 
laws,  the  Secretary  is  of  the  opinion  thiU;  for  that  year 
the  receipts  will  exceed  by  $GO,000,000  the  ordinary 
expenditures,  including  tne  amount  devoted  to  the 
sinking  fUud. 

Hitherto  the  surplus  as  rapidly  as  it  has  accumu- 
lated has  been  devoted  to  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt. 

As  a  result  the  only  bonds  now  outstanding  which 
are  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government  are 
the  8  per  cents,  amounting  to  about  $305,000,000. 

The  4*  per  cents,  amounting  to  $250,000,000,  and 
the  $787,000,000  4  per  cents  are  not  payable  until  1891 
and  1907,  respectively. 

If  the  surplus  shall  hereafter  be  as  large  as  the 
Treasurv  estimates  now  indicate,  the  8  per  cent,  bonds 
may  all  oe  redeemed  at  least  four  yearn  before  any  of 
the  4k  per  cents  can  be  called  in.  The  latter  at  the 
same  rate  of  accumulation  of  surplus  can  be  paid  at 
maturity,  and  the  moneys  requisite  for  the  redemption 
of  the  4  per  cents  will  be  in  the  Treasury  many  years 
before  those  obligations  become  payable. 

There  are  cogent  reasons,  however,  why  the  na- 
tional indebtedness  should  not  be  thus  rapidly  extin- 
guished. Chief  among  them  is  the  &ct  that  only  by 
excessive  taxation  is  such  rapidity  attainable. 

In  a  communication  to  the  Congress  at  its  lost  ses- 
sion I  recommended  that  all  excise  taxes  be  abolished 
exce]:)t  those  relating  to  distilled  spirits,  and  that  sub- 
stantial reductions  be  also  made  in  the  revenues  fh)m 
customs.  ,A  statute  has  since  been  enacted  by  which 
the  annual  tax  and  tariff  receipts  of  the  Government 
have  been  cut  down  to  the  extent  of  at  least  fitly  or 
sixty  millions  of  dollars. 

While  I  have  no  doubt  that  still  farther  reductions 
may  be  wisely  made,  I  do  not  advise  the  adoption  at 
this  session  or  any  measures  for  hirge  diminution  of 
the  national  revenues.  The  results  of  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  last  session  of  the  Congress  have  not 
as  vet  become  sufficiently  apparent  to  justify  any 
radical  revision  or  sweeping  modifications  of  exist- 
ing law. 

In  the  interval  which  must  elapse  before  the  effects 
of  the  act  of  Maroh  8, 1888.  can  be  definitely  ascer- 
tiuned,  a  portion  at  least  of  the  surplus  revenues  may 
be  wisely  applied  to  the  long- neglected  duty  of  reha- 
bilitating our  navj  and  providing  coast  defenses  for 


the  protection  of  our  harbors.    This  is  a  mitter  to 
which  r  shall  again  advert. 

Immediately  associated  wtlh  the  financial  sabjeet 
Just  discussed  is  the  important  question  what  leguls* 
tion  is  needed  regarding  the  national  currency. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  bonds  now  on  deposit  in 
the  Treasury  to  support  the  national-bank  drcuUtioD 
is  about  $850,000,000.  Nearly  $200,000,000  of  this 
amount  consists  of  8  per  cents,  which,  as  Abcadj 
stated,  are  payable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  GovemmeDt, 
and  are  likely  to  be  callMl  in  within  less  than  foar 
years,  unless  meantime  the  surplus  revenues  shall  be 
oiminiBhed. 

The  probable  effect  of  such  an  extensive  retirement 
of  the  securities  which  are  the  basis  of  the  nadonal- 
bank  circulation  would  be  such  a  contraction  of  the 
volume  of  the  currency  as  to  produce  grave  commer- 
cial embarrassments. 

How  can  this  danger  be  obviated  ?  The  most  effect- 
iial  plan,  and  one  whose  adoption  at  the  earliest  pno- 
ticable  opportunity  I  shall  neartily  approve,  has  al- 
ready been  indicated. 

If  the  revenues  of  the  next  four  years  shall  be  kept 
substantially  commensurate  with  the  expenses,  toe 
volume  of  circulation  will  not  be  likely  to  suffer  any 
material  disturbance. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  shall  be  great  de- 
lay in  reducing  taxation,  it  will  become  necessary 
either  to  substitute  some  other  form  of  currency  in 
place  of  the  national-bank  notes,  or  to  make  impo^ 
tant  changes  in  the  lawB  by  whicn  Uieir  circulatioD  ii 
now  controlled. 

In  ray  judgment  the  latter  course  is  far  prelfenible. 
I  commend  to  your  attention  the  very  interesting  and 
thoughtflil  suggestions  upon  this  subject  which  appetf 
in  the  Secretwy's  report. 

The  objections  which  he  urges  against  the  accept- 
ance of  any  other  securities  than  ^e  obligations  of 
the  Government  itself  as  a  foundation  for  national- 
bank  cireulation  seem  to  me  insuperable. 

For  averting  the  threatened  contraction  two  conrsei 
have  been  sug^ested^  either  of  which  is  probably 
feasible.  One  is  the  issuance  of  new  bonds,  haviof 
many  years  to  run,  bearing  a  low  rate  of  interest,  ana 
exchangeable  upon  specified  terms  for  those  now  out- 
standing. The  other  course,  which  oommendu  itself 
to  my  own  jud^ent  as  the  better,  is  the  enactment 
of  a  law  repealing  the  tax  on  circulation  and  permit- 
ting the  banks  to  issue  notes  for  an  amount  equal  to 
90  per  cent,  of  the  market  value  instead  of  as  now  the 
fiice  value  of  their  deposited  bonds.  I  agree  with  the 
Secretary  in  the  belief  that  the  adoption  of  this  plan 
would  imord  the  necessary  relief. 

The  trade-dollar  was  coined  for  the  purpose  of  traf- 
fic in  countries  where  silver  passed  at  its  value  as  as- 
certained by  its  weight  and  fineness.  It  never  had  a 
legal-tender  quality.  Large  numbers  of  these  coins 
entered,  however,  into  the  volume  of  our  currencr. 
By  common  consent  their  cireulation  in  domestic  traoe 
has  now  ceased,  and  they  have  thus  become  a  disturb- 
ing element.  They  should  not  be  longer  permitted 
to  embarrass  our  currency  system.  I  recommend 
that  provision  be  made  for  their  reception  by  the 
Treasury  and  the  mints,  as  bullion  at  a  small  pe^ 
centage  above  the  current  market  prioe  of  ulver  of 
like  fineness. 

^  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv  advises  a  consolida- 
tion of  certain  of  the  customs  districts  of  the  country, 
and  suggests  that  the  President  be  vested  with  socli 
power  in  relation  thereto  as  is  now  given  him  in  re- 
spect to  collectors  of  internal  revenue  by  section  8U1 
of  the  Revised  Statutes.  The  statistics  upon  thia 
subject  which  are  contained  in  his  report  ftoniab 
of  themselves  a  strong  argument  in  defense  of  hia 
views. 

At  the  adjournment  of  Congress  the  number  of  in- 
ternal-revenue collection  districts  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six.  By  Executive  order,  dated  June  S&t 
1888, 1  directed  that  certain  of  these  aistricts  be  con- 
solidJBted.    The  result  has  been  a  redaction  of  one 
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sir  number,  which  at  prawnt  is  but  eigh^-  navy  able  to  cope  with  that  of  the  other  great  powers 

of  tne  world. 

the  lepoit  of  the  Secretaiy  of  War  it  will  be  We  have  no  wish  for  foreign  conquest,  and  the  peace 

i  in  oiHT  a  single  instance  has  there  been  any  which  we  have  long  ei^oyed  is  in  no  seeming  danger 

Qoe  of  tne  quiet  condition  of  our  Indian  tribes,  of  interruption. 

hnn  Mexico  into  Arizona  was  made  in  March  But  that  our  naval  strength  should  be  made  ade- 

I  small  pait^  of  Indians,  which  was  pursued  quate  for  the  defense  of  our  harbors,  the  protection  of 

ara)  Crook  mto   the  mountain-regions  from  our  commerdal  interests,  and  the  maintenance  of  our 

had  come.    It  is  confidently  hoped  that  se-  national  honor,  is  a  proposition  from  which  no  patri- 

tbreaks  will  not  again  occur,  and  that  the  In-  otic  citizen  can  withnold  his  assent, 

les  which  have  for  so  many  years  disturbed  The  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  contains  a 

t  will  hereafter  remain  in  peaceable  submis-  gratifying  exhibit  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of 

the  interesting  branch  of  the  public  service  committed 

1  call  your  attention  to  the  present  condition  to  his  care. 

actended  sea-coast,  upon  which  are  so  many  It  appears  that  on  June  80, 1888.  the  whole  number 

les  whose  wealth  and  importance  to  the  coun-  of  post-ofiices  was  47,868,  of  wMcn  1,682  were  estab- 

d  in  tim^  of  war  invite  attack  from  modem  iished  during  the  previoui^  fiscal  year.    The  number 

ships,  against  which  our  existing  defensive  of  offices  operating  under  the  system  of  free  delivery 

x>ula  ^ve  no  adequate  protection.     Those  was  154. 

ere  built  before  the  introduction  of  modem  At  these  latter  offices  the  postage  on  local  matter 

fled  ^uns  into  maritime  warfare,  and  if  they  amounted  to  $4,195,280.52— a  sum  exceeding  by  $1,- 

put  m  an  efficient  condition  we  may  easily  021,894.01  the  entire  cost  of  the  carrier  service  of  the 

ded  to  humiliation  by  a  hostile  power  great-  country. 

or  to  ourselves.    As  germane  to  this  siibject,  The  rate  of  postage  on  drop-letters  passing  through 

ur  attention  to  the  importance  of  perfecting  these  offices  is  now  fixed  by  law  at  two  cents  per  half^ 

narine-torpedo  defenses.    The  board  author-  ounce  or  fraction  thereof.    In  offices  where  the  carrier 

the  last  Congress  to  report  upon  the  method  system  has  not  been  established  the  rate  is  only  h^ 

hould  be  adopted  for  the  manufacture  of  as  \argQ. 

dnanoe  adaptea  to  modem  warfare  has  visited  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1868,  when  fVee  de- 

tdpal  iron  and  steel  works  in  this  country  and  livery  was  fint  established  by  law,  the  uniform  single- 

)e.    It  is  hoped  that  its  report  will  soon  be  rate  postage  upon  local  letters  was  one  cent ;  and  so  it 

)d  that  Congress  will  thereupon  be  disposed  remamed  until  1872,  when  in  those  cities  where  carrier 

lie  suitable  mdlities  and  plant  for  the  manu-  service  was  established  it  was  increased  in  order  to 

if  such  gims  as  are  now  imperatively  needed,  defray  the  expense  of  such  service, 

reral  occasions  during  the  past  year  officers  of  It  seems  to  me  that  the  old  rate  may  now  with  pro- 

7  have^  at  the  request  of  the  State  authorities,  priety  be  restored,  and  that,  too,  even  at  the  risk  of 

heir  militia  encampments  for  inspection  of  the  diminishing,  for  a  time  at  leaist,  the  receipts  from  post- 

Fiom  the  reports  of  these  officers  I  am  in-  age  upon  local  letters. 

»  believe  that  the  encouragement  of  the  Btate  I  can  see  no  reason  why  that  particular  class  of  mail 

organizations   by  the   national  Government  matter  should  be  held  accountable  for  the  entire  cost 

le  followed  by  very  gratifying  results,  and  of  not  only  its  own  collection  and  delivery,  but  the 

fford  it  in  sudden  emergencies  the  aia  of  a  collection  and  delivery  of  all  other  classes  :  and  I  am 

dy  of  volunteers  educated  in  the  performance  confident,  after  fUll  consideration  of  the  subject,  that 

iry  duties.  the  reduction  of  rate  would  be  followed  by  such  a 

ecretary  of  the  Navy  reports  that,  under  the  growing  accession  of  business  as  to  occasion  but  8%ht 

f  of  the  acts  of  August  5, 1882,  and  March  8,  and  temporary  loss  to  the  revenues  of  the  Post-Ofi^e. 

)  work  of  strengthening  our  navy  by  the  con-  The  Postmastei^General  devotes  much  of  his  report 

I  of  modem  vessels  has  been  auspiciously  be-  to  the  consideration,  in  its  various  aspects,  of  the  rela- 

hree  cruisen  are  in  process  of  construction —  tions  of  the  Government  to  the  telegraph.    Such  re- 

ago.  of  4,500  tons  displacement,  and  the  Bos-  flection  as  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  this  subject 

Atlanta,  each  of  2,500  tons.    They  are  to  be  since  my  last  annual  message  has  not  led  me  to  change 

steel,  with  the  tensile  streng^th  and  ductilitv  the  views  which  I  there  expressed  in  dissenting  from 

ad  by  law,  and,  in  the  combination  of  speed,  the  recommendation  of  the  then  Postmaster-General 

se,  load  armament,  are  expected  to  compare  that  the  Government  assume  the  same  control  over 

f  with  the  best  unarmored  war- vessels  of  other  the  telegraph  which  it  has  always  exercised  over  the 

A  fourth  vessel,  the  Dolphin,  is  to  be  con-  mail. 

of  similar  material,  and  is  intended  to  serve  Admitting  that  its  authority  in  the  premises  is  as 

i  dispatdi-boat.  ample  as  has  ever  been  clumea  for  it,  it  would  not,  in 

onble-torreted  moniton,  Puritan,  Amphitrite,  my  judgment,  be  a  wise  use  of  that  autiiority  to  pur- 

"or,  have  been  laundied  on  the  Delaware  river,  chase  or  assume  the  control  of  existing  telegraph 

ntract  has  been  made  for  tiie  supply  of  their  lines,  or  to  constract  othera  with  a  view  of  entering 

ry.    A  similar  monitor,  the  Monadnock,  has  into  general  competition  with  private  enterprise. 

Dsbod.  in  California.  The  objections  wUch  m&j  be  justly  urged  against 

aval  advisory  board  and  the  Secretary  reoom-  either  of  those  projects,  and  indeed  against  any  sys- 

le  completion  of  the  monitore,  the  construe-  tem  which  would  require  an  enormous  increase  m  the 

four  gunboats,  and  also  of  three  additional  civil-service  list,  do  not,  however,  apply  to  some  of 

aela  like  the  Chicago,  Boston,  and  Dolphin.  the  plans  which  nave  latehr  provoked  public  comment 

important  measure  of  national  defense,  the  and  discussion.    It  has  been  claimed,  for  example, 

f  nnres  also  the  immediate  creation  of  an  in-  that  Congress  might  wisely  authorize  the  Postmaster- 

ast-line  of  water-wavs  across  the  peninsula  General  to  contract  with  some  private  persons  or  cor- 

la,  along  the  coast  from  Florida  to  Hampton  poration  for  the  transmission  or  messages,  or  of  a  cer- 

letween  the  Cheeajpeake  Bay  and  the  Delaware  tain  class  of  messages,  at  specified  rates  and  under 

id  through  Cape  Ood.  Government  supervision.    Various  such  schemes,  of 

bcnrnd  to  impress  upon  the  attention  of  Con-  the  same  general  nature  but  widely  differing  in  their 

)  neceanty  or  continued  process  in  the  reoon-  special  characteristics,  have  been  sun^ested  in  the 

I  of  the  navy.    The  condition  of  the  public  public  prints,  and  the  arguments  by  which  they  have 

%  aa  I  have  already  intimated,  makes  the  prea-  oeim  supported  and  opposed  have  doubtiess  attracted 

ispicioos  time  for  putting  this  branch  or  the  your  attention. 

a  A  state  of  effidepoy.  It  is  likely  that  the  whole  subject  will  be  considered 

>  part  of  our  policy  to  create  and  maintain  a  by  you  at  tne  present  session. 
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In  the  nature  of  things  it  involves  bo  many  ques^  The  Department  of  Africulture  is  aooomplishing 

tions  of  detail  that  jouraeliberations  would  probably  much  in  the  direction  of  the  agricultural  devefeopmenl 

be  aided  slightly,  if  at  all,  by  any  particular  suggea-  of  the  country,  and  the  report  of  the  ConmiiBaioDer, 

tions  which  I  mieht  now  submit.  giving  the  results  of  lus  mvestigations  and  experi- 

I  avow  my  belief,  however,  that  the  Qovemment  ments,  will  be  found  interesting  and  valuable, 

should  be  authorized  by  law  to  exercise  some  sort  of  At  his  instance,  a  convention  of  those  interuted  in 

supervision  over  interstate  telegranhic  communica-  the  cattie  industry  of  the  country  was  lately  held  at 

tion,  and  I  express  the  hope  tluit  tor  attaining  that  Chicago.    The  prevalence  of  pleuro-pneumonia  and 

end  some  measure  may  be  devised  which  will  receive  other  contagious  diseases  of  animals  was  one  of  the 

your  approbation.  chief  topics  of  discussion.    A  committee  of  the  oo&- 

The  Attomejr-General  criticises  in  his  report  the  vention  will  invite  your  co-operation  in  investigating 

provisions  of  existing  laws  fixing  the  fees  of  jurors  the  causes  of  these  diseases,  and  providing  methods 

and  witnesses  in  the  Federal  courts.  These  provisions  for  their  prevention  and  cure, 

are  chiefly  contained  in  the  act  of  February  26, 1858,  I  trust  that  Congress  will  not  fail  at  its  present  aet- 

though  some  of  them  were  introduced  into  that  act  sion  to  put  Alaska  under  the  protection  of  law.   Iti 

ih>m  statutes  which  had  been  passed  manj  years  pre-  people  have  repeatedlv  remonstrated  against  oar  De{^ 

vious.    It  is  manifest  that  such  compensation  as  ought  leot  to  afford  them  the  nuuntenanoe  and  protection 

when  these  laws  were  enacted  have  been  just  and  rea-  expressly   guaranteed    by  the   terms  of  tne  treaty 

sonable  would,  in  many  instances,  be  justly  re^^arded  whereby  that   Territory   was  ceded  to  the  United 

at  the  present  da^  as  inadequate.    I  concur  with  the  States.    For  sixteen  vears  they  have  pleaded  in  vain 

Attorney-General  in  the  belief  that  the  statutes  should  for  that  which  they  snould  have  received  without  the 

be  revised  by  which  these  fees  are  regulated.  asking. 

So,  too,  should  the  laws  which  r^:ulate  the  com-  They  have  no  law  for  the  collection  of  debte,  the 

pensation  of  district  attorneys  and  marshals.    They  support  of  education,  the  conveyance  of  proper^,  the 

should  be  paid  wholly  by  salaries  instead  of  in  part  administration  of  estates,  or  the  enforcement  of  oom- 

by  fees,  as  is  now  the  case*  tracts ;  none  indeed  for  the  punishment  of  criminals, 

The  change  would  prove  to  be  a  measure  of  econo-  except  such  as  offend  agiunst  certain  customs,  com- 


fiir,  minei, 
and  capable 

mere  sake  of  personal  gain.  of  large  development,  while  its  geographical  situation 

Much  interesting  and  varied  information  is  con-  is  one  of  politlod  and  commerciiu  importance, 

tained  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  promptiiufB  of  interest,  theretbre,  as  well  as 

I  particularly  call  your  attention  to  his  presentation  considerations  of  honor  and  good  faith,  demand  the 

of  certain  phases  of  the  Indian  Question,  to  his  reo-  immediate  establishment  of  civil  government  in  that 

ommendations  for  the  repeal  of  tne  pre-emption  and  Territorv. 

timber-culture  acts,  and  for  more  stringent  loriBlation  Complaints  have  lately  been  numerous  and  urgent 

to  prevent  frauds  under  the  pension  laws.    The  stat-  that  certain  corporations^  controlling  in  whole  or  in 

utes  which  prescribe  the  dennitions  and  punishments  part  tiie  facilities  for  the  mterstate  carriage  of  penoos 

of  crimes  relating  to  pensions  could,  doubtiess,  be  and  merchandise  over  the  mat  railroads  of  the  ooon- 

made  more  effective  by  certain  amendments  and  ad-  try,  have  resorted  in  their  dealings  with  the  public  to 

ditions  which  are  pointed  out  in  the  Secretary's  re-  divers  measures  unjust  and  oppressive  in  their  chs^ 

port.  acter. 

I  have  previously  referred  to  the  alarming  state  of  In  some  instances  the  State  ffovemments  have  at- 

illiceracy  in  certain  portions  of  the  country,  and  again  tacked  and  suppressed  these  evus,  but  in  others  they 

submit  tor  the  consioeration  of  Congress  whether  some  have  been  unable  to  afford  adequate  relief  beoanae  of 

Federal  aid  should  not  be  extended  to  pubUo  primary  the  jurisdictional  limitations  which  are  imposed  upon 

education  wherever  adequate  provision  therefor  hais  them  by  the  Federal  Constitution, 

not  already  been  made.  The  question  how  &r  the  national  Oovemment 

The  Utah  Commission  has  submitted  to  the  Secr&-  may  lawfully  interfere  in  the  premises,  and  what,  if 

tary  of  the  Interior  its  second  annual  report.    As  a  an}[,  supervision  or  control  it  ought  to  exercise,  is  one 

result  of  its  labors  in  supervising  the  recent  election  which  merits  your  careful  consideration, 

in  that  Territory,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  March  22, 1882,  While  we  can  not  ful  to  recognize  the  impoitmoe 

it  appears  that  persons  by  that  act  dlsqualifled  to  the  of  the  vast  railway  systems  of  the  country,  and  thdr 

number  of  about  12,000  were  excluded  from  the  polls,  great  and  beneficent  influences  upon  the  aevelopment 

This  fact,  however,  affords  little  cause  for  congratu-  of  our  material  wealth,  we  shoula,  on  the  other  hand, 

lation,  and  I  fear  that  it  is  fiur  from  indicating  any  remember  that  no  individual,  and  no  corporation, 

real  and  subatantial  progress  toward  the  extirpation  ought  to  be  invested  with  absolute  power  over  the 

of  polygamy.    All  the  members-«lect  of  the  Legisla-  interests  of  any  other  citizen,  or  class  of  citixens.  The 

tare  are.  Mormons.    There  is  grave  reason  to  believe  right  of  these  railway  corporations  to  a  fair  and  profit- 


opposition  than  to  receive  their  encouragement  and  thority  will  permit,  Congress  should  protect  the  peo- 

support.    Even  if  this  view  should  happily  be  erro-  pie  at  larae  in  their  interstate  traffic  against  acts  of  io- 

neous,  the  law  under  which  the  commissioners  have  justice  which  the  State  governments  are  powerless  to 

been  acting  should  be  made  more  effective  by  the  in-  prevent. 

corporation  of  some  suoh  stringent  amendments  as  In  my  last  annual  message,  I  called  attention  to  the   M 

they  recommend,  and  as  were  included  in  bill  No.  necessity  of  protecting,  by  suitable  legislation,  the   ^ 

2,288  on  the  calendar  of  the  Senate  at  its  last  session,  forests  situated  upon  the  public  domain.    In  many     " 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that  poly^^amy  has  be-  portions  of  the  West  the  pursuit  of  general  a^colt- 

come  so  strongly  intrenched  in  the  Territory  of  Utah  ure  is  only  made  practicaole  by  resort  to  imgation,   ii 

that  it  is  profitless  to  attack  it  with  any  but  the  stoutest  while  successful  irrigation  would  itself  be  impoanble   \ 

weapons  which  constitutional  legislation  can  fiishion.  without  the  aid  afforded  by  foresta,  in  contributing  to     ] 

I  favor,  therefore,  the  repeal  of  the  act  upon  which  the  regularity  and  constancy  of  the  supply  of  water, 

the  existing  TOvemment  depends,  tiie  assumption  by  During  the  past  year  severe  suffering  and  great  Urn 

the  national  Legislature  of  the  entire  political  control  of  property  have  been  occasioned  by  proftuM  floods, 

of  the  Territory,  and  the  establishment  of  a  oommis-  followed  by  periods  of  unusually  low  water,  in  many     , 

sion  with  such  pnowers  and  duties  as  shall  be  delegated  of  the  great  nvers  of  the  oonntiy. 

to  it  by  law.  These  irregularities  were  in  great  mMyrare  oaoMd 
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OYtl  from  about  the  souroes  of  the  Btreams  distiiots  above  namedf  except  those  certified  by  the 

of  the  timber  by  which  the  water-aupply  oommission  to  be  the  moet  competent  on  the  basis  of 

ourished  and  protected.  the  examinations  held  in  conformity  to  the  rules, 

ervation  of  such  portions  of  the  forests  on  At  the  time  when  the  present  Executive  entered 

1  domain  as  essentially  contribute  to  the  upon  his  office,  his  death,  removal,  resi^ation,  or  in- 

irofimportantwater-ooursesisof  the  high-  ability  to  discharge  his  duties,  would  have  left  the 

enoe.  Government  without  a  constitutional  head, 

t  tributaries  cf  the  Missouri,  the  Colum-  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  a  similar  contingency 

le  Saskatchewan,  rise  in  the  mountain-  may  a^ain  arise,  unless  the  wisdom  of  Congress  shall 

ontana,  near  the  northern  boundary  of  the  provicfe  against  its  recurrence, 

tes,  between  the  Blaokfeet  and  Flathead  The  Senate  at  its  last  session^  after  tail  considera- 

mrations.     This  region  is  unsuitable  for  tion,  passed  an  act  relating  to  this  subject,  which  will 

but  upon  the  rivers  which  flow  from  it  de-  now,  1  trust,  commend  itself  to  the  approval  of  both 

future  agricultural  development  of  a  vast  Houses  of  Congress. 

ntry .    The  attention  of  Congress  is  callbd  The  clause  of  the  Constitution  upon  which  must  de- 

ifiity  of  withdrawing  from  public  sale  this  pend  any  law  regulating  the  presidential  succession, 

public  domain,  ami  estabuahing  there  a  presents  also  for  solution  other  questions  of  paramount 

re.  miportance. 

Btrial  exhibitions  which  have  been  held  in  These  questions  relate  to  the  proper  interpretation 
States  during  the  present  year  attracted  of  the  phrase  **  inability  to  discharge  the  ^wers  and 
1  many  foreign  countries,  where  the  an-  duties  of  said  office,'*  our  organic  law  providing  that, 
t  of  those  enterprises  had  been  made  pub-  when  the  President  shall  simer  from  such  inability, 
the  forei^  agendea  of  this  Government,  the  presidential  office  shall  devolve  upon  the  Vice- 
rial  Exhibition  at  Boston,  and  the  Southern  President,  who  must  himself,  under  like  circum- 
at  Louisville,  were  largely  attended  by  the  stances,  ^ve  place  to  such  officer  as  Congress  may  by 
jf  foreign  countries,  notwithstanding  the  law  appomt  to  act  as  President, 
■ny  professed  national  character  in  those  I  need  not  here  set  forth  the  numerous  and  interest- 
^.  Ing  inquiries  which  are  suggested  by  these  words  of 
ennial  Expoution  to  be  held  next  year  at  the  Constitution.  They  were  f\illv  stated  in  my  first 
IS,  in  commemoration  of  the  centenary  of  communication  to  Con&ress^  and  have  since  been  the 
pment  of  cotton  from  a  port  of  the  Dmted  subject  of  frequent  deliberations  in  that  body, 
i  fui  to  meet  with  like  gratifying  success.  It  is  greatl  v  to  be  hoped  that  these  momentous 
act  of  Congress  of  the  loth  of  February,  questions  will  find  speedy  solution,  lest  emergencies 
ing  that  exposition  to  be  national  and  in-  may  arise  when  longer  delay  will  be  impossilne,  and 
in  its  character,  all  foreign  governments  any  determination,  albeit  the  wisest,  may  furnish 
the  United  States  maintain  relations  have  cause  for  anxiety  and  alarm. 

d  to  participate.  For  the  reasons  fiilly  stated  in  my  last  annual  mes- 
koteiB  of  this  important  undertaking  have  sage,  I  repeat  my  recommendation  that  Congress  pro- 
ived  aasurances  of  the  lively  interest  which  pose  an  amendment  to  that  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
od  abroad.  tion  which  prescribes  the  formalities  for  the  enact- 
rt  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  ment  of  laws,  whereby,  in  respect  to  bills  for  tiie 
I  herewith  transmitted.  I  ask  for  it  your  appropriation  of  public  moneys,  the  Executive  may 
ntion,  especially  for  those  portions  wnich  be  enabled,  while  ^ving  his  approval  to  particular 
easments,  arrears  of  taxes,  and  increase  of  items,  to  interpose  his  veto  as  to  such  others  as  do  not 
ly.  commend  themselves  to  his  judgment, 
niasionens  who  were  appointed  under  the  The  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  oon- 
ary  16, 1888,  entitied  *^  An  act  to  regulate  fers  the  rights  of  citizenship  upon  all  persons  bom  or 
-e  the  civil  service  of  the  United  States,' '  naturalized  in  the  United  States  and  subject  to  the 
mptiy  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  jurisdiction  thereof.  It  was  the  special  purpose  of 
or  rules,  fhuned  in  accordance  with  the  this  amendment  to  insure  to  members  of  tne  colored 
e  statute,  was  approved  and  promulgated  race  the  flill  ei\)oyment  of  civil  and  political  rights, 
ident.  Certain  statutory  provisions  intended  to  secure  the 
particulars  wherein  they  seemed  defective  enforcement  of  those  rights  have  been  reoentiy  de- 
were  subsequently  amended.  It  will  be  dared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
hat  they  discountenance  any  political  or  Any  legislation  whereby  Congress  may  lawfully 
stB  for  admission  to  those  offices  of  the  supplement  the  guarantees  whion  the  Constitution 
oe  to  which  the  statute  relates.  afiords  for  the  equal  enjoyment  by  all  the  citizens  of 
I  limited  in  its  original  application  to  the  the  United  States  of  every  right,  privilege,  and  im- 
srkships  in  the  several  Executive  Depart-  munity  of  dtizenahip  will  receive  my  unnesitating 
BsMn^n  (numbering  about  5,600),  and  to  approval.  CHESTEB  A.  ABTHUR. 
tioi^  m  customs  districts  and  post-ofiioes  WASHiiroTOir,  December  4, 1888. 

SLrof^JS'^STSioK^  to  that  Birew  Of  Animal  iBdustry.— Feb.  5,  1884,  a 

iba  Washington  offices  was  duly  made  be-  bill  to  establish  a  bareau  of  animal  industry,  to 

r  went  into  effect.  prevent  the  exportation  of  diseased  cattle,  and 

artoma  districts  and  twenty-tiipee  post-  ^  provide  means  for  the  suppression  and  ex- 

^^brought  mider  tiie  mimedUte  opera-  tirpation  of  pleuro-pneumonia  and  other  con- 

al  report  of  the  civil-eervice  commission,  tagious  diseases  among  domestic  animals,  came 

toonbesubmitted  to  Congress,  will  doubt-  up  for  discussion  in  the  Honse,  and  was  the 

he  means  of  a  more  definite  juogment  than  subject  of  long  debate  there,  and  subsequently 

!^T!ii*^^!2S3Sd"th^'^^  in  the  Senate.    The  measure,  as  reported  from 

ved  beneto.    Its  practical  metiiods  ap-  ^^^^  Committee  on  Agriculture,  was  as  follows : 

dequate  for  the  ends  proposed,  and  there  Be  U  enacted^  ete.^  That  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 

0  serious  difficulty  in  cairying  them  into  culture  shall  organize  in  his  department  a  bureau  of 

96  the  16th  of  July  last  no  person,  so  fiur  animal  industry,  and  shall  appoint  a  chief  thereof. 

iTB,  has  been  appointed  to  the  public  serv-  who  shall  be  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon,  ana 

•IttMified  portions  thereof  at  any  of  the  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  investigate  and  report  upon 

a,  or  at  any  of  the  post-offices  and  customs  the  numbw,  value,  and  condition  of  the  domestic  ani- 
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mala  of  the  United  States,  their  protection  and  use,  ing  the  exportation  and  transportation  of  live-oo 

and  also  inquire  into  and  report  the  cauaes  of  con-  the  reaulta  of  aaid  investigationB  may  re<iuire. 

tagions  and  communicable  diseases  among  them,  and  Skg.  6.  That  to  prevent  the  exportation  fro 

the  means  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  the  same,  port  of  the  United  States  to  any  port  in  a  1 

and  to  collect  such  information  on  these  subjects  as  oountrv  of  live-stock  affected  with  any  infectJ 

shall  be  valuable  to  the  agricultural  and  commercial  contagious  disease,  and  especially  pleun>-pneiB 

interests  of  t\^  country ;  and  the  Commissioner  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  and  he  ia    . 

Agriculture  is  hereby  authorized  to  employ  a  force  authorized  to  take  auc^  steps  and  adopt  buoIil 

Bc&cient  for  this  purpose.    The  salary  or  the  chief  of  ures,  not  inconsistent  with  the  proviaiona  of  tJk. 

said  bureau  shall  be  $3,000  per  annum ;  and  the  Com-  as  he  may  deem  necessary, 

mifuioner  shall  appoint  a  clerk  for  said  bureau,  with  a  Sbo.  7.  That  no  railroad  company  within  th» 

salary  of  $1,500  per  annum.  States  whose  road  forms  any  port  of  a  line  ^ 

SxonoK  2.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  19  from  one  State  or  Territory  to  another,  or  fron^ 

authorized  to  appoint  two  competent  a^nts.  who  shall  Into  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the  owners  C3 

be  practical  stock  -  rusers  or  expenencea  business  tef  s  of  any  steam  or  sailing  or  other  veaael  o 

men,  fkmiliar  with  questions  pertaining  to  commercial  shall  receive  for  transportation  or  transport  fnc 

transactions  in  live-stock,  whose  duty  it  shall  be.  State  or  Territory  to  another,  or  from  any  Stai 

under  the  instructions  of  tne  Commissioner  of  Agri-  the  District  of  Columbia,  any  live-stock  afBocfee 

culture^  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  best  methods  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  and  eap 

of  treating,  transporting,  and  caring  for  animals,  and  the  disease  known  as  pleuro-pneumonia;  nor 

the  means  to  be  adopt^  for  the  suppression  and  ex-  any  person^  company,  or  corporation  deliver  ibi 

tirpation  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  to  pro-  transportation  to  any  railroaa  company,  or  masi 

viae  against  the  spreaa  of  other  contagious  diseases,  owner  of  any  boat  or  vessel,  any  live-stock,  knc 

The  compensation  of  said  agents  shallbe  at  the  rate  them  to  be  affected  with  any  contagious  or  infec 

of  $10  per  diem,  with  all  necessary  expenses,  while  disease ;  nor  shall  any  person,  oompany,  or  oor 

engagea  in  the  actual  performance  of  their  duties  tion  drive  on  foot  or  transport  in  private  convey 

under  this  act  from  one  State  or  Territory  to  another,  or  from. 

^  Sbo.  8.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis-  State  into  the  District  of  Columbia,  any  li?e-fll 

sioner  of  Agriculture  to  prepare  such  rules  and  regu-  knowing  them  to  be  affected  with  any  contagiov 

latlons  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  speedy  and  infectious  disease,  and  especially  the  disease  kn 

effectual  suppression  and  extirpation  of  said  diseases,  aspleuro-pneumonia. 

and  to  certify  such  rules  and  regulations  to  the  ex-  Sjbo.  8.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com 

ecutive  authority  of  each  State  and  Territory,  and  in-  sioner  of  Agriculture  to  notify,  in  writing,  the  pi 

vite  said  authorities  to  co-operate  in  the  execution  and  officials  or  agents  of  any  railroad,  steamlMat,  or  < 

enforcement  of  this  act.    Whenever  the  plans  and  transportation  oompany  doing  business  in  or  thr 

methods  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  shall  be  any  infected  locality,  and  by  pubUcation  in  such  n 

accepted  by  any  State  or  Territory  in  which  pleuro-  papers  as  he  may  select,  of  the  enstenoe  of  said 

Sneumonia  or  other  infectious  or  contagions  disease  is  tagion ;  and  any  person  or  persons  operating  any 

eclared  to  exist,  and  whenever  the  Governor  of  a  railroad,  or  master  or  owner  of  any  tx>at  or  vesH 

State  or  other  properly  constituted  authorities  signify  owner  or  custodian  o^  or  person  luiving  control  < 

their  readiness  to  co-operate  for  the  extinction  of  any  such  cattie  or  other  live-stock  within  such  in£ 

contagious  or  infectious  disease  in  conformity  witn  district  who  shall  knowingly  violate  the  provisio 

the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  Commissioner  of  Agri*  section  7  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdema 

culture  is  hereby  authorized  to  expend  so  much  of  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a  fi 

the  money  appropriated  by  this  act  as  may  be  neces-  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $5,000,  or  bj 

sary  in  such  mvestigations,  in  paying  for  the  animals  prisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by 

it  is  deemed  necessary  to  slaughter,  and  in  such  disin-  such  fine  and  imprisonment, 

fection  and  other  means  as  may  be  necessair  to  extir-  Sso.  9.  That  whenever  any  infectious  or  oontai 

pate  the  disease :  Brovided^  That  the  autnorities  of  disease  affecting  domestic  animals,^  and  eapecaallj 

said  State  or  Territory  shall  assume  and  pay  one  half  disease  known  as  pleuro-pneumonia,  shalTbe  bic 

of  the  expense  of  the  valuation  of  the  anunals  it  is  into  or  shall  break  out  in  the  District  of  Columt 

deemed  necessary  to  slaughter,  and  one  half  the  cost  shidl  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  of  said 

of  disinfection  and  necessary  police  regulations  in  the  trict  to  take  measures  to  suppress  the  same  prou 

quarantine  and  care  of  infected  herds  of  cattie.  and  to  prevent  the  same  from  spreading ;  and  fbi 

Sxo.  4.  That  whenever  a  State  or  Territory  in  any  purpose  the  said  CommissionerB  are  hereby  em 

section  of  which  a  conta^ous  or  infectious  disease  erea  to  order  and  require  that  any  premises,  fioi 

exists  which  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  has  de-  &rms  where  such  disease  exists,  or  naa  existed^  b 

dared  to  be  dangerous  to  the  animal  industries  of  the  in  quarantine ;  to  order  all  or  any  animals  oomin^ 

nation,  fails  to  make  provisions  for  its  extirpation,  or  the  District  to  be  detained  at  any  plaoe  or  place 

to  co-operate  with  the  plans  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  purpose  of  inspection  and  examination ;  to 

Agriculture  for  the  extirpation  of  such  disease,  the  scribe  regulations  for  and  to  require  the  destra 

President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  presentation  of  animals  oflflBOted  with  infections  or  oontu^oui 

of  the  facts  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  ease,andfor  the  proper  disposition  of  their  nidei 

shall  be  authorized  to  declare  in  quarantine  the  said  carcasses ;  to  prescribe  regulations  for  diainfec 

State  or  Territory,  or  such  x>art  of  said  State  or  Ter-  and  such  other  regulations  as  they  may  deem  11 

ritory  as  he  may  deem  dangerous  to  the  animal  in-  sary  to  prevent  infection  or  contagion  bdng  000 

dustries  of  the  country,  and  to  regulate  or  prohibit  ideated,  and  shall  report  to  the  Commiaaionerof^ 

the  transportation  of  cattie  out  of  said  State,  Terri-  culture  whatever  they  may  do  in  pursiiaaoe  o 

torr,  or  district  provisions  of  this  section. 

Sbo.  5.  That  in  order  to  promote  the  exportation  oi  Seo.  10.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  se 

live-stock  from  the  United  States  the  Commissioner  United  States  district  attorneys  to  prosecute  all  \ 

of  Agriculture  shall  make  special  investigation  as  to  tions  of  this  act  which  shall  be  brought  to  their  i 

the  existence  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  or  any  contagious  or  knowledge  by  any  person  making  the  oompi 

or  communicable  disease,  along  the  dividing  lines  be-  and  the  same  ahidl  be  heard  before  any  distr 

tween  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  and  drcuitoourt  of  the  United  States  or  Territorial 

along  the  lines  of  transportation  fVom  all  parts  of  the  holden  within  the  district  in  which  the  violati) 

United  States  to  ports  m>m  which  live-stock  are  ex-  this  act  has  been  committed,  or  the  person  or  oor 

ported,  and  make  report  of  the  results  of  such  in-  tion  resides  or  carries  on  or  has  his  or  its  pla 

vestigotion  to  the  Secretory  of  the  Treasury,  who  shall  business. 

fh>m  time  to  time  establisn  such  regulations  concern-  Sbo.  11.  That  the  sum  of  $260,000,  to  be  ion 
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■.We,  or  BO  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces-  oalities  where  it  exists,  any  bill  that  you  can 

reby  appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  in  pagg  ^poQ  ^his  subject  will  not  be  worth  the 

^^^ofiSl^^'^^'''^'^'^'^'^  paper  upon  which  it  is  printed.    The  experi- 

That  the  Commissioner  of  A^culture  ©^c®  not  only  of  tliiB  country  but  of  all  fiuro- 

annoally  to  Conpess,  at  the  commence-  pean  countries  proves  conclusively  that  you 

Ja  aeesion,  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  perMus  must  draw  a  cordon  of  fire  around  this  disease 

ni'lST'l^l^^  before  you  can  ever  extirpate  it;  you  must  hem 

L  arried  into  eflfect  for  the  suppression  of  ^^  ^  ^J  qnarantme  and  pohce  regulations ;  you 

iliseases  among  domestic  animals.  must  prevent  the  transportation  of  cattle  af- 
fected by  this  disease  from  one  farm  to  another, 

'ocates  of  this  measure  assumed  the  which  we  admit  can  be  done  in  our  system  of 

^d  infectious  diseases  among  cattle  in  government   only  by  the    State    authorities, 

ijrts  of  the  country,  and  urged  the  The  transportation  of  such  diseased  cattle  from 

>1  immediate  action  to  prevent  their  one  State  to  another  is  within  the  power  of 

d  extirpate  them  from  the  infected  the  Federal  Government  alone, 

k  great  work  which  it  was  contended  **  But  the  mere  preventing  the  transporta- 

JL  Government  alone  could  adequate-  tion  of  cattle  affected  by  this  disease  will  not 

A  .    Mr.  Hatch,  of  Missouri,  who  had  extirpate  it ;  it  will  not  stamp  it  out.    Other 

tJie  bill  in  the  House,  stated  the  case  means  are  necessary  for  this  purpose.    This 

r  bill  provides  that  after  the  inspection  by  the 

>ill  in  its  entirety  assumes  that  the  Federal  authorities,  after  the  location  of  the 

:iown  as  pleuro-pneumonia  not  only  disease,  after  the  notification  to  the  State  an- 

t  exists  to  an  alarming  extent  east  of  thorities,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Federal 

ihany  Mountains,  confined,  as  the  re-  Government,  in  co-operation  with  the  State 

ws,  at  this  time  to  parts  of  five  States,  authorities,  to  use  all  the  means  within  its 

s  contagious  and  infectious  there  can  power  to  eradicate  the  disease,  by  quarantine, 

ouU  at  this  day.    That  question  has  by  local  police  regulations,  and  by  the  destruc- 

0  well  settled  to  admit  even  of  discus-  tion  of  such  private  property  as  may  be  neces- 

It  has  been  determined  by  the  experi-  sary  for  that  purpose.    That  means  the  destruc- 

European  countries  and  by  the  experi-  tion  of  the  animals  that  may  be  diseased,  and 

■  this  coantry  that  it  is  a  virulent  and  of  sach  stables  or  barns  as  it  may  be  thought 

disease,  and  that  when  it  gets  a  foot-  expedient  to  destroy. 

Dong  the  grazing  herds  in  any  section  **  In  the  execution  of  a  similar  law  in  the 

ires  years  and  millions  of  money  to  con-  State  of  Massachusetts  there  have  been  in- 
stances when  it  was  deemed  proper  to  destroy 

Qand  and  England  and  Australia  have  a  barn.    After  the  barn  had  been  under  quar- 

lillions  of  dollars  in  their  efforts  to  con-  an  tine  and  police  regulations  for  more  than  a 

is  disease.    In  the  judgment  of  your  year,  it  was  decided  by  the  highest  veterinary 

^,  the  first  step  necessary  in  our  conn-  surffeons  of  that  day  they  could  not  rid  the  barn 

0  prevent  the  transportation  of  cattle  of  the  disease,  and  that  the  only  way  to  extir- 

1  with  pleuro-pneumonia  from  one  dis-  pate  the  disease  was  to  destroy  the  barn  by 
locality  to  another.    That  can  be  done  fire.    So  virulent  is  the  disease  at  times  that 

^  invoking  the  Federal  power.  all  the  means  of  disinfection  known  to  science 

this  bill  we  provide  that  no  railroad  will  not  destroy  it 

ij,  steamboat  corporation  or  company,  ^*  The  most  difiSoalt  point  that  has  been  sub- 

^ate  person  shall  transport  from  one  mitted  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  de- 

)  another  cattle  known  to  be  affected  cide  in  connection  with  this  bill  has  been  the 

iis  disease.    And,  to  bring  the  question  means  by  which  co-operation  of  the  State  could 

wledge  and  of  notice  directly  to  the  be  secured  in  the  enforcement  of  this  law.    If, 

^rtation  company,  we  provide  that  a  as  some  gentlemen  perhaps  will  contend  during 

I  notice  shall  be  served  by  the  Oommis-  this  discussion,  and  as  delegations  which  have 

rf  Agriculture  upon  all  such  transporta-  appeared  before  us  have  urged,  the  Federal 

^panies  within  the  infected  district ;  (Government  alone  should  take  this  matter  in 

Uider  this  bill,  before  any  transporta-  hand,  then  you  will  prevent  all  efforts  on  the 

>mpany  can  be  held  liable,  the  disease  part  of  the  State  authorities  to  control  this 

9  located  by  the  Department  of  Agricult-  disease. 

id  notice  served  on  the  transportation  "  If  the  Federal  Government  is  to  go  into 

lies  within  the  infected  district.  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  which  State  has  al- 

^the  bin  was  under  consideration  be-  ready  a  law  upon  this  subject,  and  makes  an 

the  House  some  objection  was  made  to  annual  appropriation  to  carry  it  into  effect,  or 

^er.   If  the  provision  of  the  bill  in  this  into  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  or  into  Mary- 

cui  be  strengthened  or  improved  or  in  land,  and  say  to  either  one  of  those  States  that 

jnaade  better,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  re-  we  propose  to  take  this  matter  in  hand,  you 

I  raggestion  from  any  member  of  an  will  paralyze  all  State  efforts ;  the  State  will 

nent  to  that  effect.    Bat  unless  you  can  make  no  further  appropriations;  it  will  not 

'  the  spread  of  this  disease  from  the  lo-  appoint  a  force  of  officers  to  carry  out  any  law, 
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because  by  oar  legislation  we  will  repeal  all  tions  with  regard  to  the  health  of  men,  women, 

those  State  laws.  and  children  in  the  great  State  of  New  York. 

*^  We  have  heard  delegations  from  all  the  I  did  not  believe  that  anybody  to  be  appointed 

cattle  interests  of  the  country  and  representa-  by  Congress  woold  have  half  the  knowledge 

tives  from  every  State  where  this  disease  ex-  upon  a  matter  of  that  kind  that  would  be  pos- 

ists.    The  Qommittee  on  Agricoltnre  believe  sessed  by  the  people  in  the  State  of  New  York 

that  the  proposition  submitted  by  them  to  the  who  for  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  years  hsui 

House  is  the  best  that  can  be  devised  for  this  taken  care  of  the  health  of  that  community 

purpose.     That  is,  that  the  Commissioner  of  So  I  say,  sir,  that  the  title  of  this  bill,  befon 

Agriculture,  with  the  force  placed  at  his  com-  it  is  passed,  ought  to  be  changed.    It  shoiiI( 

mand,  shall,  by  proper  investigation  and  in-  be  declared  to  be  a  bill  to  abrogate  and  anna 

spection,  locate  this  disease,  notify  the  State  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  de 

authorities  of  the  fact  that  it  exists,  and  then  prive  the  States  of  the  rights  which  belong  U 

invite  the  co-operation  of  the  State.  And  from  them. 

that  point  until  the  disease  is  exterminated  it  *^  Why,  sir,  for  one  moment,  and  it  can  b 

is  proposed  that  the  State  and  the  Federal  for  but  a  moment,  look  at  the  power  this  bil 

Governments  shall  each  bear  one  half  of  the  undertakes  to  give  the  President  of  the  Unitei 

expense  of  the  destruction  of  private  property  States.     Power  to  establish  what  some  on< 

necessary  for  this  purpose.  calls  a  horse-doctor,  and  very  well  calls,  too- 

"By  that  means  we  secure  not  only  the  to  do  what?    Why,  to  declare  the  State  o 

earnest  but  the  interested  co-operation  of  the  Connecticut  in  quarantine,  and  to  send  thi 

State  in  the  execution  of  this  law.    We  secure  horse-doctor,  or  somebody  else,  from  h^e  t 

what  is  better  than  that,  the  co-operation  of  Counecticut,  to  tell  our  people  what  to  do  ii 

the  State  authorities  for  the  execution  of  the  regard  to  their  safety  and  the  health  of  thei 

law  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  because,  domestic  animals. 

when  we  reach  that  point,  the  power  of  the  "  Why,  sir,  this  whole  bill,  although  frame 

Federal  Government  ceases  without  the  au-  with  the  best  intentions,  is  like  many  otbe 

thority  of  the  State.    It  is  true  that  the  Fed-  things  which  are  full  of  good  intentions.    I 

eral  authority  can  go  into  a  State  and  purchase  is  a  bad  bill,  a  bill  which  ought  to  receive  th 

in  the  market  all  the  cattle  in  the  State,  aud  de-  attention  of  this  House,  a  bill  which  strikes  di 

stroy  them  after  they  are  purchased.    But  the  rectly  at  the  root  of  the  rights  of  the  State, 

Federal  Government  can  not  go  into  the  State  bill  which  undertakes  to  make  the  Presiden 

of  Maryland  or  New  Jersey,  for  instance,  and  of  the  United  States  a  master  of  the  people  o 

condemn  private  property ;  nor  can  it,  under  this  great  confederation  of  States, 

the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  which  I  "  Sir,  the  State  of  Connecticut  is  sovereign 

have  referred,  even  put  that  property  in  quaran-  the  State  of  Texas  is  sovereign,  the  State  of  Mia 

tine  or  place  it  under  police  regulations.    That  souri  is  sovereign,  in  everytning  regardiuff  tbi 

power  belongs  exclusively  to  the  State.  health  of  her  people  and  the  welfare  and  tb 

"I  am  satisfied,  from  the  information  that  property  of  her  people.  It  is  not  within  the  pow 

we  have  upon  this  subject,  that  there  is  not  a  er  of  Congress.    Within  the  limit  of  the  Consd 

single  State  where  the  disease  exists  to-day  tution  Congress  can  not  undertake  to  arrogate  t 

that  will  not  heartily  and  cordially  co-operate  itself  this  great  power, 

with  the  Federal  Government  in  the  extin-  "  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  not  characterize  thi 

guishment  of  this  disease,  paying  one  half  of  bill  in  ten  minutes.    But  I  ask  gentlemen  t 

the  expense  of  so  doing,  because  the  States  examine  it  with  care.  This  is  one  of  the  wedge 

are  now  making  efforts  to  do  it  alone.    Cer-  which  we  have  driven  into  the  constitution! 

tainly,  they  will  not  object  to  the  Federal  rights  of  the  States.  Beware  of  those  wedges 

Government  paying  one  half  of  the  expense/'  They  have  been  plenty  in  the  past    Let  us  se 

The  opponents  of  the  measure  objected  to  it  to  it  there  wiU  be  fewer  of  them  in  the  future 

on  the  ground  that  it  was  unconstitutional ;  for  the  safety  of  this  great  people  rests  on  tb 

that  it  created  new  officials,  in  whose  hands  sovereignty  and  the  rights  of  the  States.    Wit 

enormous  power  was  vested  with  great  possi-  those  rights — I  say  rights,  not  assumed  righti 

bilities  of  evil ;  that  there  was  no  real  necessity  but  rights  older  than  the  Constitution,  Go^ 

for  the  passage  of  the  bill.    The  case  of  the  given  rights — with  those  rights  protected,  care 

strict  constructionists  was  presented  by  Mr.  for,  and  adhered  to,  this  Government  will  g 

Eaton,  of  Connecticut,  who  said :  on  until  it  will  number  hundreds  of  millions  c 

"  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  has  a  taking  title,  people  and  hundreds  of  free  and  independeo 

We  all  of  us  say  we  would  be  very  glad  and  States.    But,  sir,  it  can  not  be  done,  and  wi 

very  happy  to  do  anything  that  we  can  consti-  never  be  done,  if  you  undertake  to  take  froi 

tutionally  to  regulate  this  matter.    Sir,  I  find  the  States  their  rights  and  give  those  rights  t 

myself  with  regard  to  this  cattle  question  in  the  confederated  Government." 

the  same  difficulty  that  I  found  myself  years  After  a  thorough  discussion,  the  bill  wi 

ago  with  regard  to  a  bill  affecting  the  health  amended  by  inserting  in  the  first  section  tl 

of  human  beings.    I  did  not  believe  it  was  in  word  "infectious"  after  the  word  "oonti 

the  power  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  gious,"  and  inserting  the  clause,  "  not  to  e: 

to  determine  what  shoidd  be  the  police  regula-  ceed  twenty  persons  at  any  one  time  "  atti 
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ng  me  words  ••under  oatn"  alter  toe  ^»^;^i'^^^^p^i*^^"^^r*^'^\^^*'--''^i^i:^^"^*i 

ttl^--.-:i-: Jl »»  •«  *u     r    *i  .~-»^*    •""  Fenell,  Foran,  Fyan,  Geddea,  George,  Goflf,  Gnvee, 

"oomphunt     in  the  tenth  section ;  aod,  Green/Hanbaik.Wmer,  Hart,  H.'S'.  Hatc\i,  W.  h! 

r,  by  stnking  oat  the  fourth  section  alto-  Hatch.  Haines,  I>.  B.  Henderaon,  T.  J.  Henderson, 

*.    On  this  amendment  the  yeas  and  nays  A.  S.  Hewitt,  Hill,  Hisoock,  Hitt,  Holmes,  Hooper, 

^If^n   ng  follows;  Houk,  Houseman,  Hower,  James,  Jeffords,  Johnson, 

XT     A  J  A.i_         Ai        :.         A       .  B' W.  Jones,  Kasson,  kean,  Keiier,  Kelley,  Kintr, 

*-:i'J'J^^^*  ^^T^n^exan6eT,Am<^  Laoey,  Laiidl  Lawrence,  Le  Fevre,  Libbey   Long 

,Baltotme,   Barbour,   Barksd^e,  Bennett,  Lore,  ix>wiY7tyman,  Mefcoid,  McConuw,  McCormici 

ard,    Bland,    Blomit,    Boyle,   Breckmridge,  MoKinley,  Mation,  iiaybury^  Millard.  6.  H.  Miller 

lead,    Buohanan,   Budmer,    BudcL    Buroes,  Milliken.  Morey,  Moigin,  Morrison,  koulton,  Mul- 


,^Brun,  -LfMl^,  iraviason,  j^iDDie.  i^ocKeiy,  p^gey,  Rankin,    Ranney,  Ossian  Ray,  Reed,  Rice, 

amOT,Dowd,I)un^,Dimn,|^n,EWredge,  j,  S.  Robinson,   Rockwell,   RusseU,  Ryan,   Seneyl 

,  Ermentrout,  J.  H.  Evms,  Fiedler,  Finerty,  c.  R.  Skmner,  Smith,  Spooner,  Springer,   Steele, 

.  Formn,  Forney.  Fyan,  Geddes,  Gibson  Ghw-  Stephenson,  8t<;ne,  Strait,  fetruble'  cf  A.  Sumner,  E. 

^^^^  Green,  Greenleaf,  Halsell,  .Hardeman,  3.   Taylor,  J.  D.  Taylor,  J.  M.  Tavlor,  Thomas, 

""in^^^T'  Herbert,  A.  S.  Hewitt,  G.  W.  Valentine,   Wadsworth,   Wakefield,  Wark,   Wash- 

'  Hill,  Hohnan,  Hopkins,  Hoiweman,  Hunt,  bum.  Weaver.  Weller   J.  D.  White,  Milo  White, 

^^^'^,^ODeB,J.K.Jonw,J,T,JoneB,JoT'  Whiting,  Wilkins,  James  Wilson,  E.  B.  Winans, 

jng,  Klemer.  Lmb,  L^am,  Lewis,  Lore,  John  Wmans,  J.  8.  Wise,  Wood,  Worthington,  Yaple 

Off,  Lowiy.  McAdoo,  McMillm,  Matson,  J.  F.  —155  -o      »      r 

ICUa,  MtcbelL   Money,  Morrison,   Morse,        NaVs-J.  J.  Adams,  Aiken,  Amot,  Bagley,  Bal- 

f^  /^a"^*^^'    H?^^y t  "^^y*,  ^J^^^^*  Untme,    Barbour,    Barksdale,    Belmint,    Rnnett, 

U^O^tttj, Paige,  Fiero^  B.W.  p^^^  Blanchaid,  Blount,  Boyle,   Broadhead,    Buchanan 


oi»u«y,  X.  «.  o^nner,  piocuni,  onvaer,  Paigan.  Davidson,  Dibble,  Dockery,  Doreheimer, 
^  Stevens,  Stewart,  Charles,  Stpckalaffer,  Dowd,  Duncan,  Dunn,  Eaton,  Elliott/Ermentrout,  J. 
fi^"^^v' 5S^^^nTi^^n?- ^:  ^rKl?:'     H.  Evlns.  Fiedler,  Finerty,  ^oUett,  J-omey,  Gibson, 


RoDinson,   J.  H. 
Scales,  Seymour, 

.^u«*»,  .^.A^p^ivwru,  *.   ^, Slocum,  onyder, 

TT-  TT  TT  .' V  ^S  ^®^®'2.^^*"^'  SpriggB,Steven8,Charle8 Stewart, Stockslager, Storm, 
T,  Hart,  H:  H.  HaUA,  W-  H.  Hatch,  Haynes,  d\  ±  6umner,  Talbott,  Thompson,  ThriSskmorton 
HendOTon,  T.  J.  Hendereon,  Hiscpck,  Hitt,  Tillman,  Tucker,  Tully.H.  G.  Turner,  Oscar  Turner, 
I,  Houk,  Howey,  James,  Jeffords,  Johnson,  B.  Van  Alstyne,  Vance,  Van  Eaton,  A.  J.  Waraer, 
aea,  Kaason,  Kean,  Keifer,  Kelley,  l^y,  Richard  Warner,  Welfbom.  Wemple,  WUliams,  WU- 
UwwnoB,  la  Fevre,  Long,  Lyman,  McCoid,    n^  w.  L.  Wilson,  G.  D.  Wise,  Wolford.  York-127. 


Steph^aon,  Steait,  Struble^  E.  B.  Taylor,  J.  Robertson,  ^owdl,  Shelley,  S,  W.  Stewart,  Town^ 

fi*^L2?*^°^  ^•^^Sl?*^  Jf.^SS?^'  ^!^f  shend,  wit,  Woodwaid,  Young-88. 

waahbom.  Weaver,  Milo  White,  Whiting,  Wil-  '          '                   ♦       —e 

'■°Sl!^^°W®*  ?•  ^"^'  John  WiuMis,  J.  March  12,  1884,  the  Senate  Committee  on 

le,  Wolford,  Woodward,  Worthington,  Yaple.  Agricoltnre  and  Forestry  bronght  forward  the 

Voini«— Atkinson,  Barr,  Belmont,  Blackburn,  House  biU,  adopting  it  as  a  substitute  for  one 

u  F.  B.  Brewer,  Felix  Campbell,  Connolly.  W.  that  they  had  prepared  on  the  same  subject, 

ilbertaon,  L.K  Davis,  Deuster,  Ellis,  Fmdlay,  After  a  discussion  in  which  the  topics  varied 

j^jDMBond,  Hanwck,  ajrdv,  Hepburn,  Hob-  ft.^,nj  theories  of  constitutional  interpretation 

Rl^^T^^^^^^C^  to  speculations  as  to  the  actual  condition  of 

)'Nei^PattoD,  Pavne,  Phelps,  Rankin,  G.  w!  American  cattle,  the  bill   was  amended  and 

figl^Bowell,  Siz^leton,  J.  w.  Stewart,  D.  H.  passed  the  Senate,  April  29,  by  the  following 

rlTownahend,  Van  Alatyne,  Wait,  Ward,  J.  vote  * 
lite,  Willia,  Wood,  Young — 49. 

i^Tt   XV                 J  Ai      TT            -r^  V    no  YiAS—Aldrich,  Call,  Cameron  of  Wisconsin,  Cock- 

B  bin   then  passed  the  House,  Feb.  28,  reU,  Conger,  CuUom,  Dawes,  Dolph,  Edmunds,  Frye, 

by  the  f oUowmg  vote :  Garland,  Geoige,  Hale,  Harris,  Hawley,  Hoar,  Kenna, 
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Lamar,  Lapham,  Logan,  McMillan,  Manderson,  Mil-  Burgeons,  inspectors,  officers^  and  emploj^s  by 

ler   of  New  York.  Ifitchell,   MorriU,  Pike,  Piatt,  deemed  neoessaiy  to  maintain  such  quarantine, 

Plumb,  Sawyer,  Van  Wyck,  Vest,  Voorhees,  Will-  provide  for  the  execution  of  the  other  provisioi 

iams,  WilBon— 84.  this  act. 

Nays— Brown,  Coke,  Farley,  Oroome,  Hampton,        Sbo.  14.  That  the  importation  of  all  animali 

Jones  of  Florida,  Maxey,  Moigan.  Ransom — 9.  scribed  in  this  act  into  any  port  in  the  United  St 

Abbxnt. — Allison,  Anthony,  Bayard,  Beck,  Blair,  except  such  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Secretai 

Bo  wen,  Butlev,  Camden,  Cameron  of  Penn^lvania,  the  Treasury  as  quarantme  stadons,  is  hereby 

Colquitt,  Fur,  Gibson,  Gorman,  Harrison.  Hill,  In-  hibited;  and  the  collector  of  the  port  where  sudi 

Slls,  Jackson,  Jonas,  Jones  of  Nevada,  McPherson,  mals  are  landed  may  cause  to  be  slaughtered  so 

ahone.  Miller  of  California,  Palmer,    Pendleton,  the  animals  named  in  this  act  as  may  ml  under  i 

Pugh,  Riddleberger,  Sabin,  Saulsbury,  Sewell,  Sher-  lations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  tne  Treat 

man.  Slater,  Vance,  Walker— &8.  adjudged  to  be  infected  w;th  way  contagious  dis 

One  of  the  Senate  amendments  struck  the  or  to  have  been  exposed  to  mfection  so  as  to  be 

J    iL         Z     M      J  »uic"«»"'o"tw  Dwt  i^jk  Kxxw  «erous  to  other  animals :  and  that  the  value  of  am 

words  "nnmber  "  and  "value"  out  or  the  first  go  slaughtered  as  being  so  exposed  to  infectioi 

section ;    another   reduced   the   appropriation  not  infected,  may  be  ascertained  by  the  agreenie 

for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  measure  the  collector  of  such  port  and  owners  thereof,  if 

from  $250,000  to  $160,000 ;  a  third  provided  J^aWe  5  ""^f T^^V^^  i^®  apjraisal  bv  two  pe: 

tt  ♦!,«♦*».«   c^  »»ii^   <Ji^»^l:^  ^«  T^io«  #•««««  familiar  with  the  character  and  value  of  such  pr 

"that  the  so-called  splenetic  or  Texas  fever  ^    ^  ^e  appointed  by  such  collector,  whose  d^ 

shall  not  be  considered  a  contagious,  infectious,  if  they  agree,  shall  be  final ;  otherwise  such  oolZ 

or  communicable  disease  within  the  meaning  shall  decide  between  them,  and  his  decision  aba 

of  sections  4,  5,  6,  and  7  of  this  act,  as  to  cat-  Anal;  and  the  amount  of  the  value  thus  asceit= 

tie  being  transported  by  raU  to  m«ket  for  t"TX^^\^p^p.£Srf^"*roSSULnS 

Slaughter  when  the  same  are  unloaded  only  to  toms;  but  no  payment  shall  be  made  for  any  i^ 

be  fed  and  watered  in  lots  on  the  way  there-  imported  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  ac= 

to  "  ;  a  fourth  added  "  when  absent  from  their  any  animals  subject  to  quarantine  acoording  9 

usual  place  of  business  or  residence  as  such  provisionsofthis  act  are  broughtinto  any  port - 

««^«4.«  "  4.^  ♦i*^  -^«^r».i  <.»/.4>:^».  «  «A.k   <.4-«»/«v  Umted  States  where  no  quarantme  station  is 

agents'  to  the  second  section;  a  fifth  struck  Ushed,  the  collector  of  such  port  shaU  requi. 

out  the  proviso  at  the  close  of  the  third  sec-  game  to  be  conveyed  by  the  vessel  on  which  tk. 

tion,  and  the  close  of  the  section  was  made  to  imported  or  are  found  to  the  nearest  quarantiia 

read,  "The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  tion  at  the  expense  of  the  owner. 

hereby  authorized  to  expend  so  much  of  the  ,  ^f't  l^:  ThaJ^^^^l®^®'^  V^J^^^'^'i^^^^ 

_        "^  •  i.  J  v    Ai.»„      *        v  dent,  it  shall  be  necessary  for  the  protection  C3 

money  appropriated  by  this  act  aa  may  be  ne-  ^^als  in  the  United  Statw  agamst  infectious  c» 

cessary  in  such  investigations  and  m  such  dis-  tagious  diseases,  he  may,  by  proclamation,  8i3 

infection  and  quarantine  measures  as  may  be  the  importation  of  all  or  any  dass  of  animaif* 

necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease."  limited  time,  and  may  change,  modify,  revoke^ 

A  sixth  inserted  the  word  '*  dangerous  "  before  '^^.^  such  proclamation,  as  the  pubhc  good  nmj 

^  o^bu  xuo^i  1.^^  u»i^    .  ^,     T^n*^    mu     a       *  quire;  and  during  the  time  of  such  suspensio 

the  word  contagious  in  the  bill.     Ihe  Senate  importation  of  any  such  anunals  ahall  be  unlaws 
amendments,  after  reference  to  a  conference       Sso.  16.  That  each  collector  of  customs  whes- 

committee,  were  accepted  by  the  House,  May  of  such  animals  are  landed  shall  cause  carefUl  i« 

24,  and  the  measure  was  approved  by  the  tion  to  be  made  bjr  a  suitable  officer  of  all  i^i 

Pf^Qi/fonf   TLToxr  oo  ammals  described  m  this  act,  to  ascertam  vri 

rresmenu,  ^ay  zw.  g^^j^  animals  are  infected  with  oontagious  disc* 

During  the  progress  of  the  Dill  through  the  have  been  exposed  to  infection  so  as  to  be  danis 

Senate,  Mr.  Miller,  of  California,  under  instruc-  to  other  animals,  which  shall  then  either  be  ] 

tions  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  i?  quarantine  or  dealt  with  according  to  the  r^ 

offered  the  following  amendment,  which  was  Srr^'nS^^Si^f  SJ-SuT^k  o,S.r* 

laiQ  upon  tne  taoie :  auces  that  have  been  so  related  to  such  aninaJ 

Sxonoir  12.  That  the  importation  of  neat-oattle,  board  ship  as  to  be  judged  liable  to  convejr  inf^a 

sheep,  and  other  ruminants,  and  swine,  which  are  di^  shall  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  regulations 

easea,  or  infected  with  any  disease,  or  which  shall  have  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  and  the  collector  ^ 

been  exposed  to  such  infection  within  sixty  days  next  port  may  cause  inspection  to  be  made  of  all  »> 

before  tneir  exportation,  is  hereby  prohibited;  and  any  describea  in  this  act  intended  for  exportatioca 

person  who  snail   knowingly  violate  the  foregoing  provide  for  the  disinfection  of  all  vessels  enga^ 

provision  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  the  transportation  thereof,  and  of  all  barges  or 

and  shall,  on  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  vessels  used  in  the  conveyance  of  such  animtf 

exceeding  $5,000,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  tended  for  export  to  the  ocean-steamer  or  oth^ 

three  vedrs ;  and  any  vessel  or  vehicle  used  in  such  sels,  and  of  ail  attendants  and  their  clothing,   ' 

unlawrul  importation  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  all  head-ropes  and  other  appliances  used  in  sta<< 

States.  portatioD,  by  such  orders  and  regulations  as  tb  < 

Seo.  18.   That  the  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury  be  retary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe :  and  i/# 

and  is  hereby  authorized,  at  tne  expense  of  the  own-  such  inspection,  any  such  animals  shall  be  a^j^ 


ignate  for  such  purpose,  and  under  such  conoitions  allowed  to  to  placed  upon  khj  vessel  for  exportJ 

as  he  mav  by  regulation  prescribe,  respectively,  for  the  expcose  or  all  the  mspection  and  disinfectioi 

the  several  classes  of  animals  above  described ;  and  vided  for  in  this  section  to  be  borne  by  the  o^ 

for  this  purpose  he  may  have  and  maintain  possession  of  the  vessels  on  which  such  animals  are  exporte 

of  all  lands,  buildmgs,  animals,  tools,  fixtures,  and  Sko.  17.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

appurtenances  now  in  use  for  the  quarantine  of  neat-  cause  to  be  made  a  carefbl  inspection  of  all  salted] 

cattle,  and  hereafter  purehase,  construct^  or  rent  such  and  bacon  intended  for  exportation,  with  a  vie 

as  may  be  necessary,  and  he  may  appomt  veterinary  ascertain  and  determine  whether  the  same  iswl 
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•ooK  and  soond  for  human  food,  and  may  authorize 

tht  proper  officer  of  the  customs  to  give  an  official 

ootmeate  detrlj  stating  the  condition  in  which  such 

pork  todbicoQ  is  found;  and  no  clearance  shall  be 

gixen  to  my  vessel  having  on  board  salted  pork  or 

faaooo  fooQ(C  on  such  ins|^ction,  to  be  unwholesome 

ferhvnuDfood;  but  any  pork  or  bacon  may  be  ex- 

pofted  to  tny  foreign  coundy  without  such  inspection 

when  it  u  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector 

of  cQstoms  that  the  same  has  been  properly  salted  and 

paei»d  more  than  siz^  days  prior  to  the  date  of  the 

ap^iestioQ  for  inspection  or  manifest  for  exportation ; 

and  socbcoUector  shall  in  that  case  certify  to  the  fact 

that  such  meat  was  properlv  salted  and  packed  more 

than  sixtv  days  before  the  oate  of  such  entry.    One 

cefjdttij  certiiflcate  Issued  by  such  collector  or  in- 

8(«ctor  shall  be  filed  in  the  custom-house  where  such 

imfMction  ia  made,  another  copy  shall  be  attached  to 

die  invoice  of  each  separate  shipment  of  such  meat, 

and  a  third  copy  shall  be  delivered  to  the  consignor 

or  shipper  of  such  meat ;  and  as  evidence  that  pack- 

affs  <H  Baited  oork  and  bacon  have  been  inspected  in 

aoQordanoeirith  the  provisions  of  this  act,  ahd  found 

to  be  vboleaoiDe  ana  sound  for  human  food,  and  for 

t^  identificatioQ  of  the  same,  such  marks,  stamps,  or 

ether  devices  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  by 

sgnlatioQ  prescribe  shall  be  affixed  to  each  of  sucn 


^oA 


^  ft. 


ftH 


81c.  18.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  import  into 

^  United  States  any  adulterated  or  unwholesome 

fMd^or  vinoiu,  spirituous,  or  malt  liquor  adulterated 

ornnied  with  any  poisonous  or  noxious  chemical  drug 

or<^r  inaredient  injurious  to  health.    Any  person 

who  shall  knovinfflv  import  into  the  United  States 

any  socfa  adQJterstea  food  or  drink,  knowing  or  hav- 

inf  reason  to  believe  the  same  to  be  adulterated,  being 

the  owner,  or  the  agent  of  the  ovnier,  or  the  consignor 

or  consignee  of  the  owner,  or  in  privity  with  them, 

■eating  in  soeh  unlawful  act,  shaU  be  deemed  guilty 

«f  a  nuidemeanor,  and  liable  to  proeecutiou  therefor 

m  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  dis- 

tact  into  which  such  property  is  imported;  and,  on 

eoBTirtion,  rach  person  snail  be  fined  in  a  sum  not 

®«diag  11,000  for  each  separate  shipment,  and  may 

w  imprisoned  bv  the  court  for  a  term  not  exceeding 

■*ye«,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 

«K.  19.  That  any  article  designed  for  consumption 

■™i  food  or  drink,  and  any  other  article  of  the 

*W8  or  description  mentioned  in  this  act,  which 

■M  be  imported  into  the  United  States  contrary  to 

*f»JjaMa,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States, 

5™"  ^  proceeded  against  under  the  provisions 

Softer  18  of  title  13  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 

jj^States ;  and  such  imported  property  so  declared 

r^  maj  be  destroyed  or  returned  to  the  importer 

Jfoportation  from  the  United  States,  after  the  pay- 

m5.  ci!i?*^  and  expenses,  under  such  regulation 

JJ^^^etary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe ;  and 

■[^''^tsnr  of  the  Treasury  may  cause  such  im- 

y^°fclc8  to  be  inspected  or  examined  in  order 

jwerton  whether  the  same  have  been  so  unlawf\il- 


azsjs^] 
r  5Si/l 

ia  »'^! 
be 
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^^  That  whenever  the  President  is  satisfied 
jjfha«  i«  good  reason  to  believe  that  any  importa- 
jw»  ^  made,  or  is  about  to  be  made,  into  the 
®M  States  from  any  foreign  country  of  any  article 
■w^human  food  or  drink  that  is  adulterated  to 
■^  danmrous  to  the  health  or  welfare  of  the 
W*.^  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them,  he  may 
2f  .  P^l»nwtion  suspending  the  importation  of 
J®  nticlea  from  such  country  for  such  period  of  time 
tfcm^  !!U5i?^  necessary  to  prevent  such  importa- 
"n;  Bid  dnrinfl:  such  period  it  shall  be  unlawful  to 
J^mtD  the  United  States  from  the  countries  des- 
Jgfi^in  the  proclamation  of  the  President  any  of 
J««Jae8  the  importation  of  which   is   so   sus- 

^  21.  Thrt  whcneyer  the  President  shall  be  sat- 
f*2J^  mjast  discriminations  are  made  by  or  un- 
Mrtaeaathority  of  any  foreign  state  against  the  im- 


portation to  or  sale  in  such  foreign  state  of  any  product 
of  the  United  States,  he  may  direct  that  such  products 
of  such  foreign  state  so  discriminating  against  any 
product  of  the  United  States  as  he  may  deem  proper 
shall  be  excluded  from  importation  to  the  United 
States ;  and  in  such  case  he  shall  make  proclamation 
of  his  direction  in  the  premiseSj  and  therein  name  the 
time  when  such  direction  agamst  importation  shall 
take  effect,  and  after  such  date  the  importation  of  the 
articles  named  in  such  proclamation  shall  be  unlawful. 
The  President  may  at  any  time  revoke,  modify,  ter- 
minate, or  renew  any  such  direction  as,  in  his  opinion, 
the  public  interest  may  require.  The  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  expire  on  the  4th  dfiy  of 
March,  a.  d.  1887,  and  shall  no  longer  be  in  force. 

In  explanation  of  this  amendment  Mr.  Mil- 
ler said :  *'  If  there  is  a  very  great  objection  to 
this  amendment  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations — and  I  certainly  share  in  that  opin- 
ion— are  not  particular  about  its  being  incor- 
porated on  this  bill.  We  regard  this  as  a 
measure  of  great  importance,  even  greater  than 
the  bill  under  consideration,  and  that  it  is  des- 
tined to  do  very  much  more  good  to  the  cattle 
interest  of  this  country  than  the  bill  that  it 
proposes  to  amend,  ana  we  hesitated  for  some 
time  whether  we  would  desire  to  incorporate 
a  measure  like  this,  which  has  been  so  careful- 
ly drawn  and  carefully  considered  as  this  has 
been,  upon  such  a  bill  as  has  been  brought  here 
from  the  House  of  Representatives.  But,  be- 
lieving that  this  measure  ought  to  pass  and 
that  it  is  now  very  difficult  for  the  House  to 
reach  any  bill  which  the  Senate  may  pass  at 
this  session,  we  thought  it  best  to  suggest  at 
any  rate  to  the  friends  of  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration that  we  would  incorporate  this  as 
an  amendment,  believing  that  it  supplements 
and  improves  and  rounds  out  the  measure  and 
makes  it  of  some  value. 

'^  The  other  branch  of  it  which  relates  to  the 
inspection  of  meats  intended  for  exportation, 
the  Senate  has  had  ample  opportunity  to  read 
and  digest  and  understand,  because  it  was  re- 
ported some  time  ago  and  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention  when  it  was  reported.  I 
think  every  Senator  is  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  provisions,  aiid  I  think  every  Senator  will 
agree  that  some  such  law  as  this  ought  to  be 
enacted. 

*^  We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
discrimination  made  against  American  meats 
in  foreign  countries  is  unwarranted,  perhaps 
based  upon  a  false  assumption  of  facts ;  at  all 
events  that  there  is  no  reason  for  the  prohibi- 
tion of  American  meats  in  England  and  France 
and  the  other  countries  which  have  prohibited 
them.  The  investigation  which  we  have  been 
enabled  to  give  the  subject  convinced  us  that 
the  American  meats  are  not  infectious,  that 
not  a  single  case  of  trichina  has  ever  occurred 
in  any  part  of  Europe  from  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can salted  meats,  that  the  curing  process  en- 
tirely destroys  the  parasites.  The  evidence 
upon  that  subject  is  overwhelming.  It  is  con- 
tained in  a  report  which  was  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  has  been 
printed.    It  is  voluminous,  and  contains  all 
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the  evidence  and  facts  which  are  necessary  to  which  the  commissioner  should  posh  his  in^ 

bring  any  one  to  that  conclusion.  tigations,  authorized  him  to  issue  circnkre 

^^  I  do  not  desire  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  inquiry,  fixed  his  salary  and  term  of  oflS 

Senate  in  a  discussion  of  this  measure.    The  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  chief  clc^ 

Senator  from  Eentuci^y  asked  me  in  regard  to  and  set  a  limit  to  the  expenditures  of  the  • 

the  twenty-first  section  as  to  what  was  meant  partment.    In  a  brief  speech,  Mr.  Foran, 

by  that..    We  mean  precisely  this :  that  the  Ohio,  made  a  statement  of  the  necessity  I 

President  of  the  United  States  shall  have  the  the  passage  of  such  a  measure.    He  said : 
power,  as  the  head  of  this  nation,  to  issue  a        *^  Mr.  Chairman,  I  doubt  if  there  has  ev 

proclamation,  whenever  he  thinks  the  public  been  before  the  American  Congress  a  quesfci 

mterest  requires  it,  excluding  from  importation  of  greater  importance,  or  one  that  more  direi 

into 'the  United  States  any  article  of  commerce  ly  concerns  tne  welfare  of  humanity,  than  tli 

from  a  foreign  state  which  has  discriminated  which  is  being  now  considered  by  this  Hooi 

against  any  product  of  the  United  States.    We  It  will  be  impossible,  in  the  few  brief  mom^ 

believe  that  although  the  time  may  not  have  I  am  permitted  to  speak,  to  do  more  than  o 

come  ju3t  now  for  the  exercise  of  such  a  your  attention  to  the  general  scope  and  pi 

power,  the  power  ought  to  be  lodged  some-  pose  of  the  measure  now  under  discussion, 

where,  to  be  exercised  as  occasion  may  require,  is  a  generally  accepted  axiom  that  bad  la. 

so  that  where  willful  discriminations  are  made  and  evil  legislation  originate  in  ^d  spri 

against  the  products  of  the  United  States  with-  from  that  cupidity  and  selfishness  that  1 

out  reason,  without  cause,  as  we  believe  they  ever  been  a  predominant  characteristic  in  1 

have  been  and  are  being  made  to-day,  the  only  man  nature.    This  proposition  is  only  partia 

way  to  deal  with  that  subject  is  to  place  it  in  true.    A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  i 

the  power  of  the  Executive  of  this  nation  to  perfect  and  vicious  legislation  of  which  * 

adopt  similar  measures  in  respect  to  those  na-  people  justly  complain,  may  be  traced  to 

tions  which  discriminate  against  our  products,  lack  of  reliable  data  and  accurate  knowledi 

That  is  all  there  is  of  that."  upon  the  part  of  the  average  law-maker,  oe 

Against  the  consideration  of  the  amendment  true  conception  or  comprehensive  nndersta. 

Mr.  Beck,  of  Kentucky,  said :  ing  of  the  science  of  society,  or  that  scie 

^^  The  reason  why  I  asked  that  question  of  which  M.  Comte  more  compactly  and  ■ 

the  Senator  from  California  was  to  have  an  cinctly  designates  sociology — a  science  wIe 

opportunity  to  say  to  him  that  this  matter  is  concerns  itself  with  all  the  .various  phenom 

entirely  too  important  and  too  comprehensive,  incident  to  man  in  society,  and  resulting  fia 

without  discussing  the  merits  of  it,  to  be  tacked  the  multiform  actions  and  peculiar  and  clua 

on  as  an  amendment  to  a  bill  of  this  sort.    The  ing  conditions  of  collective  masses  of  the 

twenty-first  section,  of  course,  brings  up  all  the  man  species  existing  in  social  life, 
questions  of  our  foreign  relations  with  France,        *^  The  great  error  and  mistake  of  the  aver- 

Germany,  England,  and  idl  the  other  nations  statesman  is  the  assumption  that  society  shd 

of  Europe.    The  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela-  be  conformed  to  statute  law — that  every  ens. 

tions  published  a  volume,  which  I  have  read  ment  of  our  legislative  bodies,  whether  bsB 

with  a  great  deal  of  care  and  with  much  inter-  ^pon  correct  principles  or  not,  should  be 

est.    It  has  also  published  another  volume  for  effect  an  iron  mold  into  which  society  shcc 

the  use  of  that  committee,  a  copy  of  which  was  be  violently  forced  and  driven  and  be  o« 

furnished  to  me  by  the  kindness  of  the  chair-  pelled  to  adapt  itself  to  the  conditions  of 

man — perhaps  all  Senators  l\^ve  not  seen  it —  Jaw.    FoUowing  this  false  and  erroneous  fl 

giving  all  the  tariff  laws  of  the  nations  of  Eu-  ory  of  legislation,  our  law -makers  firequefl 

rope  and  of  all  the  world,  I  believe.    When  enact  laws  in  blind  ignorance  of  the  oomg 

this  question  comes  to  be  discussed  it  is  ^oing,  or  even  elementary  principles  of  social  sciefl 

of  course,  to  involve  a  very  careful  considers-  Laws  are  enacted  simply  to  meet  neoessfi 

tion,  and  it  was  for  that  reason  I  suggested  to  and  exigencies  as  they  arise^  without  refere 

him  to  explain  the  amendment  so  that  the  Sen-  to  the  causes  which  occasioned  them.    M 

ate  might  see  that  this  was  too  great  a  ques-  the  empirical  physician,  the  law-maker  too 

tion  altogether  to  attach  to  a  bill  that,  as  I  un-  quently  attempts  to  cure  a  diseased  body-^ 

derstand  it.  is  simply  giving  power  to  the  tic  by  the  enactment  of  laws  based  upon  sy 

officers  of  the  United  States  to  manage  our  in-  tomatical  manifestations.    The  true  theor_ 

temal  affairs  so  as  to  prevent  the  spread  of  legislation,  however,  as  I  understand  ic: 

contagious  diseases  of  animals."  based  upon  the  idea  that  laws  should  be 

Boreal  of  Labor  Statistics. — April  19,  1884,  the  acted  in  accordance  with  and  suited  to 

Committee  on  Labor,  of  the  House,  reported  phenomenal  conditions  of  the  social  staXm 

with  amendments  a  bill  to  establish  and  main-  the  people  to  be  governed  by  them ;  thats 

tain  a  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.    It  provided  stead  of  endeavoring  to  control  and  ma^ 

for  the  creation  of  "  a  department  of  labor  sta-  events  after  their  occurrence,  the  provin(^ 

tistics  at  the  seat  of  government,  ^*  with  a  com-  wise  statesmanship  is  to  prevent  future  ^ 

missioner  to  be  appomted  by  the  President,  by  by  legislation  based  on  a  thorough  com 

and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  hension  of  existing  social  conditions — ^tha^ 

It  gave  minute  directions  as  to  the  subjects  into  to  determine  by  statistical  and  speculative^ 
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qiurj  the  orguiic  causes  of  impeDdiog  or  threat- 
ened social  disorders,  and  what  under  all  the 
riroomtiUuicefl  are  the  general  conditicns  of 
legislatiTe  operations  best  calculated  to  pre- 
Tent  tbero. 

^  To  aid  the  legislator  in  this  direction  is  the 
principal  object  ot  this  bill.    The  creation  of 
the  boreiQ  proposed  in  tliis  bill  will  lead  to  a 
greater,  profounder,  and  more  extended  knowl- 
edge of  the  general  character,  habits,  manners, 
eastoma,  and  tlispositions  of  the  people,  their 
social  atataSf  their  progress  in  civilization  and 
intelligence,  their  material  and  sanitary  condi- 
tioii,  their  advancement  in  moral  and  mental 
eoltore,  their  different  classifications  as  to  la- 
borers, skilled  and  unskilled,  professional  men, 
capitalL«ts,  and  non-producers,  as  well  as  the 
prodoctioo  and  distribution  of  wealth.    The 
object  of  the  bureuu,  tersely  stated,  is  to  pro- 
mote a  more  general  diffusion  and  better  com- 
preheosioD  of  social  science.     Sociological  sci- 
ence is  based  upon  statistics  which  collects, 
ooUates.  arranges,  and  compares  facts,  from 
which  tbe  statesman  ascertains,  and  without 
which  he  can  not  ascertain^  those  great  princi- 
ples in  accordance  with  which  the  state  must 
act  if  it  woold  promote  and  foster  the  well- 
bcang  and  baopiness  of  its  citizens.     It  is  from 
tliis  aoarce  alone  that  the  politi<'al  economist 
can  determine  an  equitable  and  just  rule  to 
guTem  the  production   and    distribution  of 
wealth. 

^  It  is  hardly  possible  that  any  gentleman 
upon  this  floor  will  deny  that  correct  and  sys- 
t«natiied  information  of  the  character  here 
outlined  b  not  essentially  and  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  social 
labjects  and  to  a  correct  understanding  and 
just  conception  of  the  exact  condition  of  the 
wontrj  and  the  legislation  necessary  to  more 
tfectoally  advance  the  material  and  social 
wdl-being  of  the  people.  To  my  mind  such 
^■ta  and  information  are  of  the  greatest  im- 
P'^tance  in  tracing  and  determining  the  vari- 
ow  eircamitances  by  which  evils  and  wrongs 
CTeep  into  society,  as  well  as  pointing  out  the 
iif«<  and  surest  means  of  removing  them,  be- 
cMse  from  that  source  alone  can  be  ascertained 
abowledjfeof  the  action  and  reaction  which 

•  forever  takinfif  place  among  the  different  and 

ttwifold  elements  of  which  society  is  com- 

po«d."  ^ 

The  bin  was  amended  in  several  points,  more 

*  '««  important,  and  passed  the  House  April 
»lrt,  by  the  following  vote : 

•J*t*r^"  ^*  Adams,  J.  J.  Adams.  Alexander.  Ar- 
y,  Attinson,  Bagley,  Bavne,  Beach,  Bisbec,  Blan- 
?^  Boyje  BiSneid,  Breckenridge.  BreituDg,  F. 
rL^?',^-  W.  Brown,  Budd,  Calkins,  Felix 
2?P?*'^  J-  M.  CampbeU,  Cannon,  Carleton,  Ca»- 
xr^  icl'  ^^  CoUinn,  Coiigrove,  W.  R.  Cox,  D. 
^Ibenoo,  W.  W.  CulbertBOo,  Curtin,  Cutcheon, 
^f™M.  R.  Davit,  L.  H.  Davia,  R.  T.  Davis, 
•  Sp'^^*y»  Dockery,  Dunham,  Eldredire,  El- 
J^^entrout,  I.  N.  Evan*,  Evcrhart,  Ferrell, 
w?',  ?"^*"nMton. Geddea, Geor/c, Goflf, Green- 
S^j^n,  Hanback,  Hancock,  Hjuaeman,  Haidy, 
***^'  Hart,  H.  ILHatch,  W.  H.  Hatch,  Haynea, 
Tou  xxiT.— 13    A 


D.  B.  Henderson,  T.  J.  Henderson,  Henley.  Hep- 
bum,  G.  W.  Hewitt,  Hiacook,  Hitt«  Holman,  Uolmeti, 
Hopkins,  Horr,  Houseman,  Howey,  Hunt.  Uurd, 
James,  Jeffords,  Johnson.  B.  W.  Jones,  J.  H.  Jones, 
Jordan,  Kuason,  Kins,  Kleiner,  Lacey,  Laird,  Lamb, 
Lanham,  Lawrence,  Lontr,  Lovering.  Lowrv,  McAdoo, 
McCoid,  McComaa,  McKlnley,  Mavourr,  Maillard,  J. 
F.  Miller,  S.  H.  Miller,  Mitchell,  Money,  Morev, 
MoivaUf  Morrison,  Morse,  Muldrow,  Murruv,  Mutcfi- 
ler,  rifeece,  Nelnon,  Nutting,  J.  J.  O'Neil,  Pattonj 
Payne,  Fayson.  Fierce,  8.  W.  Feel,  8.  J.  Ffeelle,  Per- 
kins, Fetem,  Post,  Price,  Prjor,  PuHey,  Randall, 
Rannev^  G.  W.  Ray,  Otisian  Ray,  Reese,  Riggs,  W. 
£.  Room^on,  Rockwell,  Roeecrani«,  Rowell,  Ryan, 
Seney,  Seymour,  Singleton,  C.  R.  Skinner,  T.  G. 
Skinner,  Slocum,  Smith,  Snyder,  Spriggs,  Springer, 
Steele,  Stevens,  Charles  Stewart,  Stone.  Strait.  Stra- 
ble.  C.  A.  Sumner.  D.  H.  Sumner,  £.  B.  Taylor, 
Tully,  Valentine,  Van  Alstyoe,  Vance,  Van  Eaton, 
Wait,  Wakefield,  Richard  Warner,  Weaver,  Well- 
bom,  Weller,  Wemple,  J.  D.  White,  Whitin*,  Will- 
iams,  Willis,  James  Wilson,  £.  B.  W  inana,  Woliind, 
Wood,  Worthington,  Yaple,  York,  Young— 182. 

Nays — Aiken.  Ballentine,  Bennett,  Bland,  Blount, 
Buchanan,  Candler.  Clements,  Crisp,  Dibrell,  Dunn, 
J.  H.  Evina,  Hemphill,  J.  U.  Rogers,  Scales,  Sbaw, 
Tillman.  H.  G.  Turner,  Oscar  Turner— 19. 

Not  VoTiiro— Andenon,  Barbour,  Barksdale,  Barr, 
Bel  lord,  Belmont,  Bingham,  Blackburn,  Bovtelle, 
Bowen,  J.  H.  Brewer,  Broadheod,  T.  M.  Browne, 
Bnimm,  Buckner,  Burleigh,  Bums,  Cabell,  Caldwell, 
Chace,  Clardy,  Connolly,  Converse.  Cook^ovington, 
8.  8.  Cox,  CuUen,  Durinin,  Dibble,  Dorsheimer, 
Dowd,  Duncan^  Eaton,  E\n»,  Ellwood,  Findlay,  Fin- 
erty,  Follett,  Fomey,  Fyan,  Garrison,  Gibson,  Glaa- 


ken.  Mills,  Morrill,  Moulton,  Muller,  Murphy,  Nich- 
oUs.  Gates,  Ochiltree,  0^1  ara,  Charies  O'Neill.  Paiue, 
Parker,  Petti  bone,  Phelps,  Poland.  Potter,  Kankm, 
Reagan,  Reed,  Rice,  Robertson,  J.  S.  Robinson,  W.  F. 
Rogers,  Russell,  Shelley,  Smalls,  Spooner.  Stephen- 
aon,  J.  W.  Stewart,  Stockslager,  Stomi,  Talbott,  J. 
D.  Taylor.  J.  M.  Taylor,  Thomas.  Thompson,  Throck- 
morton, Townahena,  Tucker  ,Wad8  worth.  Ward,  A. 
J.  Warner.  Waahbum,  Milo  White.  Wilkins,  W.  L. 
Wil8on,  John  Winana,  Q.  D.  Wise,  J.  8.  Wise,  Wood- 
ward—121. 

The  bill  oame  up  for  discnssion  in  the  Senate 
May  14,  and  was  neverely  criticised,  especially 
by  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  and  Mr.  Ingalla, 
of  Kansas,  both  of  whom  ridiculed  its  pro- 
Tisions.  The  serious  objections  made  by  them 
were  summarized  in  the  former  gentleman^s 
opening  speech : 

**  I  fail  to  see  in  the  legislation  of  the  United 
States  in  all  of  its  past  history  any  real  dis- 
crimination against  tne  laboring  classes  of  this 
country,  as  laboring  men,  or  as  citizens.  We 
have  npon  onr  statute-books  a  tariff  which  I 
think  operates  very  unjustly  against  the  opera- 
tives, those  men  who  are  employed  as  laborers 
by  the  manufacturers.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  laborers  themselves 
are  the  men  who  sustain  that  tariff.  Misguided 
in  respect  to  its  effects  upon  their  own  pros- 
perity, they  are  used  by  the  manufacturers 
couiitantly  at  the  ballot-box,  for  the  purpose  of 
sustaining  the  burdens  under  which  they  rest. 
Whether  they  want  to  be  better  informed  on 
that  question  or  not,  I  do  not  know.    I  think 
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they  shoald  be,  and  I  should  be  glad  of  an  op-  in  his  integrity.  '  If  you  have  a  really 

portuoity  of  giving  them  more  full  and  accn-  statistician  at  the  head  of  that  barean,  a 

rate  information  as  to  the  operation  of  that  is  furnished  with  a  sufficiency  of  clenoal ; 

solitary  law  upon  our  statute-book  which  has  means  enough  to  get  information,  he  wi 

any  injarions  effect  on  the  laboring  classes  of  quire,  digest,  and  put  before  the  country 

this  country.     In  the  further  debate  of  this  authentic  and  proper  form  all  the  neci 

question,  I  think  I  might  well  require  of  every  facts  to  guide  us  in  legislation,  and  to 

Senator  who  will  participate  in  it,  to  point  oat  the  country  in  its  investigation  of  the  n 

any  statute  of  the  United  States  under  which  social,  and  economical  conditions  in  evei 

the  laboring  classes  are  either  wronged  or  neg-  spect.     We  have  such  a  bureau,  and  we 

lected,  unless  it  may  be  this  tariff  legislation,  such  a  man.  I  do  not  perceive  the  necess 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  other.  organizing  another  bureau  to  conduct  this 

**  There  may  be  a  want  of  information  on  ness,  and  I  think  it  would  be  good  public 

the  part  of  representatives  in  both  houses  as  omy  to  place  this*  subject  under  the  conti 

to  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  in  the  that  bureau,  as  is  proposed  to  be  done  b 

United  States,  and  if  so,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 

representatives  themselves.     Our  representa-  Garland). 

tive  system  is  divided  up  so  that  each  150,000  *'  Some  pathetic  appeals  are  made  U 

people,  or  about  that  number,  is  represented  Senate  in  reference  to  the  wants  and  deo 

by  a  separate  representative  in  the   House,  of  what  are  called  the  laboring  classes, 

chosen  by  the  people,  and  if  they  and  the  Sen-  said  that  the  Senators  upon  the  Oommitt 

ators  in  this  body  are  really  not  informed  as  to  Education  and  Labor,  in  their  investigatio 

the  condition  of  their  respective  constituencies  this  subject  through  the  country,  have  be 

the  fault  IS  that  of  the  representative  and  not  informed    generally  by  black  and  whit< 

of  the  law.    I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  people  of  all  classes.  South,  North,  East 

gross  ignorance  in  either  branch  of  Congress  as  West,  wherever  they   were  in  the  cour 

to  the  actual  condition  and  wants  and  necessi-  their  investigations,  that  they  desire  a  hi 

ties  of  the  people  of  this  country.    It  may  not  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  happ 

be  information  collected  and  tabulated  in  form  and  their  prosperity,  and  for  the  purpo 

so  that  it  can  be  read  by  every  man ;  but  when  giving  more  emphasis  to  the  facts  relatii 

you  take  the  aggregate  information  of  the  two  their  condition,  whether  it  be  good  or  wh( 

bodies  upon  the  condition  of  the  people  they  it  be  bad.    I  should  like  to  gratify  any  po 

represent,  I  believe  that  it  is  as  extensive  and  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  nny  d 

OS  accurate  as  the  information  that  is  possessed  that  they  have  upon  a  question  of  this  kii 

by  legislators  in  any  country  in  the  world.    It  indeed  upon  any  question.    At  the  same ' 

would  be  a  convenience  to  political  economists,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Senate  of  the  U: 

and  to  sochil  economists,  and  to  writers  and  States  to  consult  a  sound   and   wise  p 

speculators  upon  economic  questions,  to  have  policy  in  respect  of  this  as  in  respect  of  e^ 

this  all  collected  and  tabulated.     It  is  also  for  thing  else.^' 

the  interest  and  honor  of  the  country  that  the  May  28d,  Mr.  Garland,  of  Arkansas,  m 

exact  condition  of  all  classes  in  the  country  to  recommit  the  bill,  but  the  motion  was 

should  be  known.    I  therefore  am  not  opposed  bv  the  following  vote: 

to  collecting  these  statistics.    On  the  contrary,  VExs-Bavard,  Butler,  Camden,  Coke,  Col 

durmg  the  tune  I  have  had  the  honor  to  serve  Pair,  Garlanol,  Harris,  Jackson,  Jonas,  Jones  of 

upon  the  Committee  on  the  Census,  which  is  ida,  Lapham,    Maxey,   Morgan,  I'endlctoD,  8 

since  its  first  organization,  it  has  been  a  part  Walker,  WilUams— 18. 

of  my  duty  that  I   have  most  willingly   and  NAYs-Aldrich,  AlUson,  Blair    Call,  Caroen 

^kAAJ#..ii»  »A.#».»«A,i    4.^  4.«.  »«^  -„^:  f  :-  *i  ..  Wisconsin,  Consrcr.Cullom,Dolph,Earnuna8,G€ 

oheerfully  performed,  to  try  and  assist  in  the  Harrison,  'llawlev-    Hill,  iloarl  iones    of  \Ne 

collection  of  statistics  touching  every  economic  Kenna,  I/>ffan,   McMillan,    Morrill,    Palmer, 

question  in  the  United  States,  and  the  census  Piatt,  Pu^h,  Sawyer,  Van  Wyck,  Vest,  Voor 

of  1880,  although  not  entirely  accurate,  still  Wilson— 28.      ,         „    ,    „ 

more  accurate  than  any  that  ever  preceded  it,  AasEOT-Anthony.  Beck,  Bowen  Brown  Can 

.„     ^  1,        ,            1  A              ^'         e  ^tl          j.^.  of  Pennsylvania,  Cockrell,  Dawes.  Fancy,  1  rre, 

IS  a  full  and  complete  narrative  of  the  condition  ^on,  Goriian,  oVoomo,  like,  Hampton,  in,?alli 

of  almost  every  industry  of  any  importance  in  mar^  McPherson,  Mahone,  Manderson,  Miller  of 

the  United  States,  and  of  a  good  many  that  are  fomia.  Miller  of  New  York,  Mitchell,  Plumb,  Ran 

not  of  any  importance,  at  least,  not  of  any  Riddleberger,  Sabin,  6aul:ibury,  Sewell,  Slier 

great  importance.  Vance-30. 

"  Now,  we  have  a  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  Mr.  Garland  also  moved  to  strike  on 

the  Treisury  Department,  presided  over  by  after  the  enacting  clause, and in^rt  the fol 

an  eminent,  able  statistician,  Mr.  Nimmo,  to  ing  as  a  substitute  for  the  House  bill : 

whoni  the  Senate  is  constantly  in  the  habit  of  That  section  842.  chapter  10,  of  the  Revised 

applying  for  the  purpose  of  getting  informa-  utes  bo  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  foUo 

tion  upon  almost  every  statistical  subject  that    '^^li"?  °^?^5^  *  *  ,    «  ,« 

concerns  legislation  in  this  body,    the  main  "The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistic  shall,  i 

„.i          c        I,               ***•*•!•      Ti  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Trcasun 

value  of  a   bureau  of  statistics  rests  m   the  prescribe,  annually  collect  and  report  to  Consrr« 

capacity  of  the  man  who  has  its  direction,  and  statistics  of  and  relating  to  marnage  and  divoi 
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6utM  and  Territories  and  the  District  ot  of  Georgia^  aDd  Sanlsbury,  of  Delaware.    The 

"'^'f  Cb^^d"^^!?^''  S^^'V^t^  ^^"*®  non-concurred  in  the  Senate  amend- 

*iidly  tou^^  the  ^eoiSary,  uSiustrittI,  '"^"^^  «ai*^   ?  conference  committee  was  ap- 

mtiutiAl,  and  aamtary  condition  of  the  la-  pointed,  which  decided  to  accept  the  bil]  as 

isea,  and  to  the  permanent  prosperity  of  passed  by  the  Senate,  with  the  proviso  that 

tive  indwtr^  of  the  wliole  country ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  when  appointing 

f  the  chietotench  bureau  ehaU  be  |«,600."  ^  ^^^^^  ^l^^j^  ^1^^^  ^^  ^  u  ^p^j^  ^he  recom- 

otion  waa  tabled  by  the  following  mendation  of  said  commissioner."     The  re- 
port was  agreed  to,  and  the  measure  went  to 

Idrich,  AllLion,  BUir,  CaU,  Cameron  o,  fj^  President  and  was  approved  by  him  June 

Conger,  Cullom,  Edmunds,  Georfire,  Hale  *"' 

lawley,  Hiil,  Hoar,  Jones  of  Nevada,  Lap-  ChlMSe  iBUalgntleit — ^May  8,  the  Honse  took 

Q,  McMUian,  MorriU,  Pike,  Piatt,  Pugh,  up  the  bill  amending  the  act  approved  May  6, 

^'"HS^'b^'     n'    f'^^^TT^^C   n    n  u  I«fi2,  ''to  execute  certain  treaty  stipulations 

ayard,  Butler,  Camden,  Cockrell,  Coke,  .^1^4.2   ^  ♦^  nui^^^  »»     tu^  a^v.^*^   .«»*»«  ♦u^ 

3olph!  Fair,  Garland,   Gorman,  Harris  relating  to  Chinese."    The  debate  upon  the 

onaa,  Jones  of  Florida,  Kenua,  Moxev,  measure  in  the  House  followed  old  lines,  and 

'endleton,  Banpom,  Slater,  Van   \Vyck,  brought  out  nothing  new  in  thought  or  inter- 

er,  Williams—^i.  „           „           ^  esting  in  oratory.    The  puriKMe  and  character 

-Anthon:jr,  Beck,  Bowen,  Brown    Cam-  ^^he  measure  were  set  forth  by  Mr.  Rice,  of 

insvlvania,  Dawes,  Farley,  Frye,  Gibson,  Xi         *"«»»*»« '▼Y^  r^^  *vim*  ^j  jmm^,  a.^^^^  vi 

unpton.  Ingalls.  liniar,  McPEeion,  Ma*  Massachusetts,  its  leading  opponent,  as  follows  : 

lerson.  Miller  of  California,  ^Uer  of  New  '*In  1868  this  country  made  a  treaty  with 

aell.  Palmer,  Plumb,  Biddleberger,  Sabiu,  China  under  the  lead  of  Anson  Burlingame,  of 

Sewell,  Vance— 26.  Massachusetts,  whom  some  of  us  there  still  re- 

Iricb,  of  Rhode  Island,  offered,  by  member  with  pride  and  affection.    It  was  a 

mendment,  the  following  substitute  treaty  granting  mutual  privileges  and  rights  to 

>nse  bill :  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries.    China, 

letmi,  dc..  That  there  shall  be  established  ^^^^e  that,  had  walled  herself  in  from  the  reet 

jtment  of  the  Interior  a  bureau  of  labor,  of  the  world ;  but  by  friendly  negotiations  on 

be  under  the  chai>;e  of  a  commissioner  of  our  part,  preceded  by  some  acts  of  hostility  on 

shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  the  part  of  European  nations,  that  Chinese 

le  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.    The  11  ^        hmkftn  down  and  this  friftndlv  trPAtv 

er  of  Ubor  shall  hold  hU  office  for  four  wau  was  proKen  aown  ana  mis  inenaiy  treaty 

inttl  his  successor  shall  be  appointed  and  negotiated  between  this    country   and    that. 

Dlees  sooner  removed,  and  shall  receive  a  Under  the   operation   of  that  treaty  100,000 

,OtiO  a  year.    The  commissioner  shall  col-  Chinamen  got  into  this  country,  and  then  arose 

stion  upon  the  subiect  of  labor,  its  rela-  ^he  cry  of  alarm  from  the  Pacific  coast.    Some- 

thi''.:d;Tm:n,^a^'C^^  thing  must  be  done  to  protect  the  people  of 

Lr  material,  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  that  coast  from  this  immigration  of  yellow, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  ap-  non-voting  laborers.     They  could  bear  the  im- 

f  derk,  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $2,000  migration  of  all  others,  but  the  yellow  laborers, 

.":iirta^»?awrTSS{^.°tSS  T^^^^-^  »»  -o^?^  mm.t  not  be  admitt^  with- 

11  not  exceed  $25,000  per  winum.    During  1°  the  confines  of  the  free  repubho,  and  an  act 

ry  absence  of  the  commissioner,  or  when  was  forced  through  Congress  under  the  lead  of 

[lall  become  vacant,  the  chief  clerk  shall  these  same  representatives  from  the  Pacific 

J  duties  of  commisaioner.    The  commU-  ^oast,  for  whom,  I  beg  to  say,  I  have  the  high- 

rrtte'c?  5>r^rS.5oT^HtSd  f  tr^ari  «.d  .xlnsidjration^hich  was  vet^ 

d  by  him,  and  containing  such  reoom-  by  President  Hayes  because  it  was  m  violation 

as  he  may  deem  calculated  to  promote  of  the  Burlingame  treaty  which  we  had  ob- 

7  of  the  bureau.  tained  from  China. 

stitute  was  adopted  by  the  following  "That  veto  of  the  President  was  accepted, 

but  demand  was  made  for  some  action,  and 

Idrich,  Allison,  Bavaid,  Butler,  Camden,  subsequently  a  commission  was  sent  by  this 

okc,  Colquitt,  Dawes,  Dolph,  Edmunds,  Government  to    China,  and    a  supplemental 

,Oarlan<^  Gorman,  Hale,  Harris,  Hawlcy,  treaty  was  made  with  China  by  which  some 

ifcwn,  Jonas,  Jones  of  Florida,  Kenna,  relief  might  be  afforded  to  our  friends  upon 

Wyck,  Vest,  Walker— sV.  treaty  be  committed— James  B.  Angel  being 

lairj  Call,  Cameron  of  Wisoonsm,  Conner,  the  leading  commissioner  on  the  part  of  the 

orge.  Harrison.  Hill,  Hoar,  Jones  of  Ne-  United  States.    That  supplemental  treaty  pro- 

^'     Wib^-18  ^'            Sawyer,  Sher-  vided— what?    It  provided  for  a  limited  re- 

1Sthany,'Beck,  Bowen,  Brown,  Cam-  striction  of  the  immigration  of  whom?     Of  the 

osvlvanV  Frve,  Gibson,  Groome,  Hamp-  Chinese  laborers  mto  this  country ;  a  limited 

McPhcRion,  Mahone,  Manderson,  Miller  restriction  which  should  be  reasonable. 

a.  Palmer,  Riddleberpr,  Sabin,  Sauls-  "Only  laborers  are  to  be  included  in  the 

1,  Vance,  Williams— 21.  limitations ;  and  the  second  article  of  that  sup- 

asnre  then  passed  the  Senate  with  plemental  treaty  provides  that  all  other  Chinese 

dissenting  votes,  those  of  Colquitt,  subjects  may  stiU  continue  to  come  and  go  into 
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the  United  States  *of  their  own  free  will  and  "  Whereas,  in  the  opinion  of  the  GoveniE 

accord,  as  the  subjecta  of  the  other  and  more  ^°»^  States,  the  coming  of  Chinese  Uboi 

favored  nations.' ^otha^aad   I  want  the  S^th^^aVuTei^  Thl«fo^""' 

representatives  of  the  Pacifio  coast  to  correct  '-'BeU  enacted  b^  the  Senate  and  House  of 

me  if  I  make  any  misstatement,  or  fall  into  ativetofthe  United  istatee  of  America  in  O. 

error  anywhere;  thej  shall  have  time  enough  ••'nbled^  That  from  and  after  the  passage  o 

to  do  it— so  that  this  supplemental  treaty  pro-  •"^  "^'^/.t?  expiration  of  ten  jew?  nexi 

.J           I     ^            ^  •  ^-    '^        ^     1  i_            *^    J  passage  of  this  act,  the  coming  of  Chmese  1 

vides  only  for  restnction  as  to  laborers,  and  iheUnited  States  be  and  thS  same  is  h< 

permits  all  other  Chinese  subjects  to  come  and  pended.  and  during  such  suspension  it  sli 

go  of  their  own  free  will  and  accord  into  this  lawful  for  any  Chinese  laborer  to  come  tVoi 

country  as  ours  into  theirs.  ^}«^  Po^t  or  Rla<»,  or  having  so  come  after  1 

"  The  Forty-seventh  Congress,  after  the  rati-  l^^T"^  "^"'^  ^^^'  ^^  '""^^  "^'"^  ' 

fication  of  this  supplemental  treoty  under  the  Section  2  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  sc 

lead  of  these  Pacific    coast    representatives,  as  follows: 

passed  a  bill  which  was  vetoed  by  President  **  Sbo.  2.  That  the  master  of  any  vessel 

Arthur,  because  it  violated  even  the  modified  kno^^/n^^iy  }^m  within  the  United  State 

^^A  ««.!^i^«,^,.*^i  4.  ^  *      •     4.\.  4,  *4,         vu»*.  J  vessel,  and  land,  or  attempt  to  land,  or  pei 

and  supplemental  treaty,  m  that  it  prohibited  i^ndeA  any  Chiilese  laborer,  from  wiy  foreij 

the  importation  of  all  Chinese  laborers  into  place,  shad  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  miadem 

this  country  absolutely  for  the  term  of  twenty  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  b; 

years.     It  was  held  by  the  President  that  that  P<?  ™»ro  than  $500  for  each  and  every  su< 

w.«  a  violation  even  of  the  modified  treaty,  t^l^^^^^T^^.^'^'^'"' 

and  therefore  he  vetoed  it,  and  the  veto  was  Section  8  of  saidTactis  hereby  amended  sc 

sustained.  as  follows : 

**  Still  the  cry  came  up  for  relief,  and  the  "  8*c.  8.  That  the  two  foregoing  sectiona 

Forty-seventh  Congress  was  held  by  the  throat  m}y  ^  £HTu  ^^^^^^J^i?  "^'^V^I^oJf  ^ 

.^.«4-:i  :«.  .v.ooA/i  i-k^  »^«.  .„K:»k  ;♦  il  «4.«.^»...4.^^  Stateson  the  17th  day  of  November,  1880,  oi 

until  It  passed  the  act  which  it  is  attempted  ^^^  ^^  j^to  the  same  before  the  ixr 

nere  to-day  to  amend.     Inat  act  was  passed  ninety  days  next  after  the  passage  of  the  ac 

May  6,  1832,  and  went  into  effect  August  4th  this  act  is  amendatory ;  nor  shall  said  sectio 

of  the  same  year.     That  act  was  passed,  signed,  Cliinese  laborers  who  shall  produoe  to  such 

and  approved,  and  has  now  been  in  operation  [MX"ot^hl1>^l^'iI1^^^^^ 

for  nearly  two  years.     I  say  it  has  produced  guch  vessel  shall  arrive,  the  evidence  hep 

the  result  which  it  was  intended  to  effect,  and  this  act  required  of  his  being  one  of  the  1 

the  proposed  amendatory  act  will  add  nothing  this  section  mentioned ;  nor  shall  the  two 

to  it  within  the  scope  of  the  treaty  which  we  sections  apply  to  the  case  of  any  miBter  wb 

have  made  with  Ohina.;     .  &cS2.?^rhii  rjr<S±.S'5,J'5l! 

Mr.  Henley,  of  California,  summed  up*  the  by  reason  of  bemg  in  distress  or  in  stress  o 

case  for  the  bill  in  a  few  words :   ^*  It  contains  or  touching  at  any  port  of  the  United  Sti 

no  idea,  no  doctrine,  that  is  novel,  or  strange,  voyajje  to  any  foreign  port  or  place :  /Vor 

or  dangerous,  or  that  has  not  been  fuUy  and  »"  Chmc»e  laborew  brought  on  such  >^»se 

^„i f. ^1^^^ .J ,    .           i.„    1        Zc  be  permitted  to  land  except  in  case  of  absol 

exhaustively  considered  in   a  bill  heretofore  8ityV«id  must  depart  witfi  the  vessel  on  lea^ 

passed   by   an    antecedent  Congress,   and    of  Section  4  of  said  act  is  hereby  amendet 

which  this  is  amendatory.     It  has  simply  been  read  as  follows : 

found,  through  the  practical  operations  of  the  ^  "Swj.  4.  That  for  the  purpose  of  properly  i 

prior  act,  that  these  Chinese,  with  that  can-  frtty'^&i^'bSrTJSIo'rJ^^rK 

nmg  and  persistence  which  no  one  will  deny  into  the  same  before  the  expinition  of  ni 

them,  have  adopted  methods  and  means  to  next  after  the  passage  of  the  act  to  which 

evade  its  provisions ;  and  the  only  function  of  amendatorv,  and  in  order  to  fUrnish  theoi 

this  bill  is  simply  to  strenghten  and  effectuate  Rl^^^!Ta"'?  ^^^*'®'^  ^J^\^  go  frona  ai 

♦k^  .v»«,./^a»  A/>n4>l»«*vi<.f»^  k„  frk«  ^.:»:««i  «««.  the  United  States  as  provided  by  the  said  a 

the  purpose  contemplated  by  the  origina  act.  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^e  tnited  States  and  Cfc 

Ihe  mmonty  report,  unintentionally,  no  Nov.  17, 1880,  the  collector  of  customs  oft 

doubt,  is  calculated  to  mislead  the  casual  ob-  from  which  aay  such  Chinese  laborer  sb 

server  in  this  respect,  and  I  pray  gentlemen  to  from  the  United  States  shall,  in  person  or  1 

understand  that  a  preceding  Congress,  on  th^  gl^i^ese'^hllireTand^^Tfb^^^ 

passage  of  the  hrst  act,  has  settled  every  prin^  district  for  a  foreign  port,  and  on  such  vea* 

ciple  that  IS  touched  upon  in  the  present  act.,  list  of  all  such  Olunese  laborers,  which  sh 

Hence  the  only  question  now  presented  is,  Shall  tered  in  rcwynstry-books  to  be  kept  for  that  p 

we  make  effectual  a  law  and  a  policy  heretofore  ^^»ch  shall  be  stated  the  individual,  fiimUy, 

determined  upon,  or  shall  we  fet  that  policy  go  J^wS,  '^^  X«^.  ^P^7v&' 

for  want  of  proper  executory  power?  "  f>eculiarities,  and  all  facts  necessary  for  the 

The  measure  was  read  by  sections  in  Com-  tion  of  each  of  such  Chinese  laborers,  wh 

mittee  of  the  Whole,  amended,  and  passed  as  sh^  be  safely  kept  mthe  custom-house; 

fi^llnwa*  such  Chinese  laborer  so  departing  from  t 

luiiuws.  g^^  ^jj^jj  ^  entitled  to  and  shall  reoei' 

That  section  1  of  the  act  entitled  *^  An  act  to  execute  any  charge  or  cost,  upon  appUcation  thei 

certun  treaty  stipulations  relating  to  Chinese,"  ap-  the  collector  or  his  deputy,  in  the  name  of  si 

proved  May  6, 1888,  la  hereby  amended  so  aa  to  read  or  and  attested  by  said  collector's  seal  of  o: 

as  follows:  time  such  list  is  taken,  a  certificate,  sign 
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or  his  deputy  and  attested  by  his  seal  of  aforesaid  sliall  be  prima  faeU  evidence  of  the  facts  set 

»uch  form  aa  the  Secretary  of  the  Treattury  forth  therein,  and  bhulloe  produced  to  the  collector 

cribe,  which  certificate  shall  contain  a  state-  of  customs  of  the  port  in  the  district  in  the  United 

the  individual,  tamily,  and  tribal  name  in  States  at  which  the  person  named  therein  shall  arrive, 

occupation,  when  and  where  followed,  of  and  atterward  produced  to  the  proper  authorities  of 

sse  lahorur  to  whom  the  certificate  is  issued,  the  United  States  whenever  lawtuliv  demanded,  and 

idinff  with  the  said  list  and  registry  in  all  shall  be  the  sole  evidence  permissible  on  the  part  of 

«.    In  case  an^  Chinese  laborer,  alter  hav-  the  person  so  producing  the  same  to  establish  a  right 

ired  such  certificate,  shall  leave  such  vessel  of  entry  into  the  United  States ;  but  said  certificate 

r  departure,  he  sliall  deliver  his  certificate  to  may  be  controverted  and  the  facts  therein  stated  dis- 

•T  ot  the  vessel ;  and  if  such  Chinese  laborer  proved  by  the  United  States  auUiorities. " 

to  return  to  such  vessel  before  her  departure  Section  8  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read 

t,  the  certificate  shall  be  delivered  oy  the  as  follows : 

>  the  collector  of  customs  tor  cancellation.  *^  Sec.  8.  That  the  master  of  any  vessel  arriving  in 

ificate  herein  provided  for  shall  entitle  the  the  United  States  from  any  foreign  i>ort  or  place  snail 

aborer  to  whom  the  same  is  issued  to  return  at  the  some  time  he  delivers  a  manifest  or  the  cargo, 

-enter  the  United  States  upon  producing  and  and  if  tiiere  be  no  cai^go,  then  at  the  time  of  makmg 

^  the  same  to  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  a  report  of  the  entry  of  the  vest^el  pursuant  to  law,  in 

t  which  such  Chinese  laborer  shall  seek  to  addition  to  the  other  matter  required  to  be  reported, 

md  said  certificate  shall  be  the  only  evidence  and  before  landing,  or  permitting  to  land,  any  Chi- 

>le  to  establish  his  right  of  re-entnr ;  and  nese  passengers,  deliver  and  report  to  the  collector  of 

ivering  of  such  certificate  by  such  Chinese  customs  of  the  aistrict  in  which  such  vessel  shall  have 

»  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  time  of  re-  arrived  a  separate  ILi^t  of  all  Chinese  passengere  taken 

the  United  States,  said  collector  shall  cause  on  board  his  vesi^el  at  any  foreign  port  or  place,  and 

to  be  filed  in  the  custom-house  and  duly  can-  all  such  passengers  on  board  the  vessel  at  that  time. 

Such  list  shall  show  the  names  of  such  passengers 

6  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  (and  if  accredited  officers  of  the  Chinese,  or  of  any 

I :  other  foreign  government,  traveling  on  the  business 

S.  That  in  order  to  the  faithful  execution  of  of  that  government,  or  their  ser>'ant8,  with  a  note  of 

Lsions  of   this  act,  every  Chinese  person,  such  facts),  and  the  names  and  other  particulars  as 

in  a  laborer,  who  may  l>e  entitled  by  said  shown  by  tneir  respective  certificates ;  and  such  list 

thijt  act  to  come  within  the  United  States,  shall  be  sworn  to  by  the  master  in  the  manner  re- 

sholl  be  about  to  come  to  the  United  States,  ouired  by  law  in  relation  to  the  manifest  of  the  cargo, 

lin  the  permission  of  and  be  identified  as  so  Any  refusal  or  willful  neglect  of  any  such  master  to 

>y  Uic  Chinese  Government,  or  of  such  other  comply  with  the  provisions  of  tliis  section  shall  incur 

ovemment  of  which  at  the  time  such  Chi-  the  same  penalties  and  forfeiture  as  are  provided  lor  a 

on  shall  be  a  subject,  in  each  case  to  be  evi-  rcfVisal  or  neglect  to  report  and  deliver  a  manifest  of 

y  a  certificate  issuea  by  such  government,  thecal^." 

irtificate  shall  be  in  the  English  language.  Section  10  of  sud  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to 

show  such  permission,  with  the  name  of  Uic  read  as  follows : 

1  person  in  his  or  her  proper  signature,  and  "  Sec.  10.  That  every  vessel  whose  master  shall 

tificate  shall  state  the  individual,  family,  and  knowingly  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 

me  in  full,  title  or  official  mnk,  if  any,  the  be  deemed  forfeited  to  the  United  States,  and  shall  be 

lit,  and  all  physical  peculiarities,  former  and  liable  to  seizure  and  condemnation  in  any  district  of 

ocupation  or  profession,  when  and  where  and  the  United  States  into  which  such  vessel  may  enter  or 

pursued,  and  place  or  residence  of  the  pei>  in  which  she  may  bo  found.'' 

hom  the  certificate  is  Issued,  and  that  such  Section  11  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to 

entitled  by  this  act  to  come  within  the  Unit-  read  os  follows : 

,    If  the  person  so  applying  for  a  certificate  *^  Sec  11.  That  any  person  who  shall  bring  into  or 

i  merchant,  said  certincate  shall,  in  addition  cause  to  be  brought  into  the  United  States  by  land,  or 

requirements,  state  the  nature,  character,  who  diall  aid  or  abet  the  same,  or  aid  or  abet  the 

lated  value  of  the  business  carriea  on  by  him  landing  in  the  United  States  from  any  vessel,  of  any 

md  at  the  time  of  his  application  as  afore-  Chinese  person  not  lawfully  entitled  to  enter  tlie 

*t%ded^  That  nothing  in  tnis  act  nor  in  said  United  States,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 

all  he  construed  as  embracing  within  the  meaner,  and  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  in 

of  the  word  *  merchant,'   hucksters,  ped-  a  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000.  and  imprisoned  for  a 

those  engaged  in  taking,  drving,  or  otner-  term  not  exceedinf|[  one  year.'' 

erving  shell  or  other  fish  for  fiome  consump-  Section  12  of  said  act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to 

xportation.    If  the  certificate  be  sought  for  read  as  follows : 

wes  of  travel  (or  curiosity,  it  shall  also  state  **  Sec.  12.  That  no  Chinese  person  shall  be  permitted 

h»  applicant  intends  to  pass  through  or  trav-  to  enter  the  United  States  by  land  without  producing 

the  United  States,  together  with  nis  finan-  to  the  proper  officer  of  customs  the  certificate  in  this 

Ling  in  the  countnr  from  which  such  certifi-  act  required  of  Chinese  persons  seeking  to  land  from 

sired.    The  certificate  provided  for  in  this  a  vessel.    And  any  Chinese  person  found  unlawfully 

the  identity  of  the  person  named  therein,  within  the  United  States  shall  be  caused  to  be  re- 

bre  such  person  goes  on  board  any  vessel  to  moved  therefrom  to  the  countrv  from  whence  he 

to  tlie  United  States,  be  visaed  oy  the  in-  came,  and  at  the  cost  of  the  United  Stotes,  after  being 

It  of  the  diplomatic  representative  of  the  brought  before  some  justice,  judge,  or  commissioner 

tates  in  the  foreign  country  from  which  said  of  a  court  of  the  United  States  ana  found  to  be  one 

)  issues,  or  of  the  consular  representative  of  not  lawfully  entitled  to  be  or  to  remsdn  in  the  United 

id  States  at  the  port  or  i)lace  m>m  which  the  States ;  and  in  all  such  cases  the  person  who  brought 

smed  in  the  certificate  is  about  to  depart ;  or  aided  in  bringing  such  person  to  the  United  States 

diplomatic  representative  or  consular  repre-  shall  be  liable  to  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 

whose  indorsement  is  so  required  is  hereby  lor  all  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  such  investiga- 

sd,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty,  before  indorsing  tion  and  removal ;  and  all  peace  officers  of  the  several 

ificate  as  aforesaid,  to  examine  into  the  truth  States  and  1  erritories  of  the  United  States  are  hereby 

ts  set  forth  in  said  certificate,  and  if  he  shall  invested  ^nth  the  same  authority  as  a  marshal  or 

1  examination  that  said  or  any  of  the  statements  United  States  marshal  in  reference  to  carr^riiig  out  the 

ontained  are  untrue  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  provisionsof  this  act  or  the  act  of  which  this  is  am^d- 

indorse  the  same.    Such  certificate  vis^  as  atory,  as  a  marshal  or  deputy-marshal  of  the  United 
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States,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  like  oompenaation,  to  Nor  Vomro — J.  J.  Adama,  Anderson,  Amot,  Bil- 
he  audited  and  paid  by  the  same  otilcera.  And  the  lentine,  Barbour,  Barr,  Belford,  Belmont,  Bennett, 
United  States  shull  pay  all  costs  and  charges  for  the  Bingham,  Bisbee,  Blackburn,  Blount.  Boutelle,  Bow- 
maintenance  and  return  of  any  Chinese  person  hav-  en.  Breitun^^  J.  H.  Brewer,  Broaoliead,  Burleigli, 
in^  the  certiflciite  prescribed  by  law  as  entitling  such  Cabell,  Calkms,  Felix  Campbell.  Cannon,  Chaoe, 
Chinese  person  to  come  into  the  United  StaU^,  who  Covington,  W.  B.  Cox,  W.  W.  Culbertaon,  Cartin, 
may  not  nave  been  permitted  to  land  from  anv  vessel  Davi£on,  L.  H.  Davis,  K.  T.  Davis,  Dingley,  Dor- 
by  reason  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act.''  sheimer,  Duncan,  £ldred^,  Ellis,  1.  N.  £vans.  l^lnd* 

Section  18  of  said  act  ia  hereby  amended  so  as  to  lay,  Funston,  Geddes,    nanbaok.   Hardy,  llarmcr, 

read  as  follows :  Uart^  H.  U.  Hatch,  Haynes,  Hemphill,  A.  8.  Hettitt, 

**Sxo.  18.  That  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  diplomatic  Hobhtzell,  Holton,  Hooper,  Howey.  Hunt,  Hutchina, 

and  other  offloera  of  the  Chinese  or  otner  governments  James,  Johnson,  J.  K.  Jones,  J.  T.  Jonea,  Jordan, 

travelinjg  upon  tiie  business  of  that  j?ovemment,  whose  Kas^on,  Keifer,  Kelley,  Kello«ff.  Ketcham,  Kleiner, 


Lsions  01  tnia  act  as  to  ocner  unmese  persons."  rarKer.  rayne,  rayson,  rerKms,  I'ecers^i,  rncips,  ro- 
Seotion  16  of  said  act  U  hereby  amended  so  aa  to  land,  rotter.  Kanney,  0.  W.  Bay,  Oasian  Ray,  Rea* 
read  aa  follows :  sran.  Reed,  Kiggs,  Robinson,  Rockwell.  Russell,  Ryao, 
**Seo.  15.  That  the  provision?  of  this  act  shall  apply  Snyder,  Spriggs,  Stevens,  J.  W.  Stewart,  Stone, 
to  all  subjects  of  China,  and  Chinese,  whether  sub-  Storm,  Taloott,  £.  B.  Taylor,  J.  D.  Taylor,  Thomas, 
jects  of  China  or  any  other  foreign  power ;  and  the  Thompson^  Townshend,  Tucker.  Valentine,  Wads- 
words  **  Chinese  laborer^,''  wherever  used  in  thU  act,  worth.  Wait.  A.  J.  Warner,  Wasnbum.  J.  D.  White, 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  both  skilled  and  unskilled  J.  S.  Wise,  Wood,  Woodward,  York,  Young— 125. 
laborers  and  Chinese  employed  in  mining."  ,-,u     i_'ii  j  xi.    o       j.       '^i       .  j  i.  * 

Sio.  16.  That  any  violation  of  any  o?  the  provis-        The  bill  passed  the  Senate  without  debate, 

ions  of  this  act,  or  of  the  act  of  which  this  act  ia  Jaly  8d^  by  the  following  vote : 
amendatory,  the  punishment  of  which  is  not  other-        Yeas— AllUon,  Bayard,  Beck,  Blair,  Butler,  Call, 

wise  herein  provided  tor^  shall  be  deemed  a  misde-  Cameron  of  Pennsylvanm,  Cameron  if  Wisconsin, 

pe^Sf'yj?*^  ®  u  ".   ®  T>un«naWo  oy  a  fine  not  exceed-  Cockrell,  Coke,  Coni?er,  Cullom,  Dolph,  Fair.  Farlet, 

ing  $1,000,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  Garland,  Groome.  Hale,  Hampton,  Harris,  iiill,  In- 

yoar,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  impnaonment.  gaiu    Jones  of  Florida,  Jones  of  Nevada,  Logan. 

®^H-J*'2'*?'*"'*^°^°**'1.    ^*^"u*°**^*^^^  Monierson,  Maxey,  mller  of  California,  killer  of 

construed  to  affect  any  prosecution  or  other  proceed-  New  York,  Moram,  Palmer,  Pendleton,  Pike,  Plumb, 

ings,  criminal  or  civil,  begun  nnder  the  act  ot  which  pu^h  RaiLwm,  Sawyer,  Shinnan,  Slater,  Valioe,  Van 

tills  18  amendatory ;  but  such  prosecution  or  other  "Wyok  Vest,  Voorhees--48 

proceedmg  criminal  or  civU,  shaU  proceed  oa  if  this        NAT's-ATdrich,  Brown,  Dawes,  Edmunds,  HawleT, 

act  had  not  been  passed.  Hoar,  Laph&m,  McMillan,  Mitchell,  MorrUl,  Piatt, 

The  vote  in  the  House  on  this  measure  was  Wilson— 12. 
as  follows  •  Absent — Anthony,  Bowen,  Camden,  Colquitt,  Frrc, 

__  ^'        .-         ,.,.  «,«,  George,  Gibson,  Gorman,  Harrison,  Jack.<4on,  Jonas, 

.  Yeas— Aiken,  Alexander,  Atkinson.  Bagley,  Barks-  Kenna,  Lamar,  McPhereon,  Mahone,  Riddlebereer, 

dale,  Bayne,  Beach,  Blanchard,  Bland,  Boyle,  Brain-  Sabin,  Saulsbury,  Sewcll,  Walker,  Williams-Ul. 
erd,  Breckmndge,  W.  W.  Brown.  Brumm,  Buchanan, 

Buokner,  Budd^  Bums,  Caldwell.  J.  M.  Campbell,        The  President  approved  the  measure  July  5, 

Candler.  Carleton,  Cassidy,  Claray,  Clav,  Clements,  1884. 

Cobb,  Collins,  Connolly,  Converse,  Cook,  Cosgrove,  .*_,         —     ,^^—    .  t.*      -rw 

8.  S.  Cox.  Crisp,  D.  B.  Culberson,  Cullen,  Cutckeon,       ^iowrioui  Herehllt  Mwtae.— In  the  House,  ft 

Dargan,  G.  R.  Davis,  Deuster,  Dibble,  Dibrell,  Dock-  bill  to  remove  certain  burdens  on  the  Amer- 

cry,  Dowd,  Dunham,  Dunn,  Eaton,  Elliott,  Ell  wood,  ioan    merchant   marine,    and    encourage   the 

ioTu!&tFo4^^^^^^^^  ^"^'"^T  ^r^  'rrvif^!^  ^.t' 

son,  Glascock,  Goff,  Graves,  fereen,  Grienleaf,  buen-  forward  and  passed  April  26,  1884.     A  kin- 

ther,  Hal^ell,  Hammond,  Hancock,  Hardeman,  W.  H.  area  measure  had  been  discussed  at  length  in 

Hatch,  D.  B.  Henderson,  Henley,  Hepburn,  Herbert,  the  previous  Oongress,  aud  there  was  only  one 

G.  W  Hewitt,  HiU,Hiscook,  HoVman,  Holmes  Hop-  g©ction  of  the  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House, 

kins,  Horr,  Houk,  Hou!<eman,  Hurd,  Jeffords,  B.  W.  _u:^u  «:„i,i.  v^  ^Z„^^a^a  «»  :«.X^i..:..»  ^  r.oK 

Jones,  J.  'h.  Joiea,  King,  Lacey,  'Lamb,  linham,  ^^^^K  ™»8^*  ^^«  regarded  as  mvol  vmg  a  par- 

Lawrence,  Le  Fevre,  Lewis,  Lovering.  Lowrv.  Mo-  *»8an  issue.     It  was  not  a  part  of  the  measure 

Adoo,  MoCoid,  MeOomas,  McCormick,  Mckmley,  reported    from  the  committee  on    American 

McMillin,  Mats-»n,  Maybury,  J.  F.  Miller,  8.  H.  Mil-  ship-building  and  ship-owning  interests,  but 

ler,  MilUken,  Mitchell,  Money^  Mowan,  Morrison,  ^^8  proposed  by  Mr.  Ck)x,  of  New  York,  aa 

Murphy,  Murray,  Neece,  Nutting,  Gates,  J.  J.  0'-  -  ,,    *^    y  ^        .  x^  ,  «         >/    > 

Neilf.  Paige,  Patton,  Pieroe.  8.  w!  Peel,  8.  J.  Peelle,  lOllows : 

Pettibone,  Post,  Pryor.  rusey,  Randall,  Rankin,  Seo.  20.  That  ftt>m  and  after  the  posaa^  of  this  act 
Reese,  Robertson,  J.  S.  Robinson,  J.  H.  Rogers,  W.  F.  it  shall  be  lawftil  for  anv  citisen  or  citizena  of  the 
Rogers,  Rosecrans,  Rowell,  Scales,  Seney,  Seymour,  United  States  to  import  iron-  and  steel-built  steam- 
Shaw,  Shelley,  Singleton,  T.  G.  Skinner,  Slooum,  ships  of  not  less  than  8.000  tons  measurement  free  of 
Smith,  Springer,  Steele,  Stephenson,  Charles  Stewart,  du^ ;  and  such  ships  shall  be  admitted  to  American 
Stockslager,  Strait,  Strublo,  C.  A.  Sumner,  D.  H.  register:  iVomkist^,  That  said  ships  shall  be  the  ex- 
Sumner,  J.  M.  Taylor,  Throckmorton,  Tillman.  Tul-  elusive  property  or  a  dtizon  or  dtizena  of  the  United 
ly,  H.  G.  Turner,  Oncar  Turner^  Van  Alstyne,  Vance,  States:  And  provided  further^  That  such  ships  shall 
Van  Eaton,  Wakcfield/^ard.  Richard  Warner,  Weav-  be  excluded  from  the  ooastwise  trade. 

^S'^l'lil^l'S^SrrniJ!?  WiJ:>^^^^^^  This  Bection  was  adopted  by  the  following 

son.  E.  B.  Winans,  John  Winans,  G.  D.  Wise,  Wol-  ''^^^®- 

ford,  Worthington,  Taple — 184.  Teas — J.  J.  Adams,  Aiken,  Alexander,  Amot,  Bag- 

Natst— G.  £.  Adams,  F.  B.  Brewer,  T.  M.  Browne,  ley,  Ballentine,  Beach,  Blanohard,  Breckinridge.  Bo- 

Everhart,  T.  J.  Henderson,  Hitt,  Kean,  Lyman,  Prioe,  ctianan,  Buckner,  Budd,  Bumes,  Cabell,  Caldwell, 

Rice,  C.  B.  Skinner,  Smalls,  Spooner— 18.  Felix  Campbell,  Candler,  Clements,  Cobb,  Coagrove, 
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uriaoii,  Gl«MX>ck,  Greenlcal\  Guentber.  Halkell,  naoes,  pi^iroD  and  yellow-metal  for  cablings,  iron 
unmoDd,  Uanoock,  U.  H.  Hatch,  W.  H.  Hatch,  and  steel  blooms,  shall-fonrings  not  turned  or  fitted, 
snlej,  A.  S.  Uewitt,  G.  W.  Hewitt,  Hill,  Holman,  and  all  other  material,  metallic  or  otherwij^c,  used  in 
W.  Jones^  J.  H.  Jones,  Kleiner,^  Lanham^  Lover-    the  constructionof  marine  boilers  and  engines,  and  all 

5' be  necessa- 

alteration  or 

whether  Bteam 


xmner,  J.  M.  Taylor,  Thompson,  Throckmorton,  theTreasurymi^  preeonbe;  and  upon  proof  that  such 

ownshend,  Tully,  H.  G.  Turner,  Oscar   Turner,  materials  have  been  used  for  such  purpose,  no  duties 

^r  _  «          «.  1^     .  «»           ,.r  ,1.         „r  .  .   „i      ..,    .J      paid  thereon." 

Q  and  after  the  Ifft  day  of  January, 

.....^^.^ — »  .. ..»».-,  x^.  ^.  ..  .^,  ..  v..w<»,  ..  vvv.-  *»wv.  m^j  ^^Ms^M*  w.  citizens  of  the  United  States  may 

lid,  Worthington.  Yaple,  York — 111.  purcnaae  the  whole  of  any  steam  or  sail  vesi$el,  not 

Nats — G.  £.  Auams,  Bayne,  Boutelle,  Brainerd,  less  than  S,000  tons  net  register,  no  matter  where  said 

.  B.  Brewe^  J.  H.  Brewer,  T.  M.  Browne,  W.  W.  vessel  may  have  been  built,  whether  within  the  United 

rown,  J.  M.  CampbelL  Collins,  Converse,  W.  W.  States  or  m  a  foreign  country,  or  whether  said  vessel 

olbertson,  Cutcheon,  B.  T.  Davis,  Dingley,  Dun-  may  have  been  owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by  an  alien 

UD,  Ellii^  Ellwood,  L  N.  Evans,  Everhait,  rinerty,  or  aliens ;  and  said  vessel  shall  be  r^stcred  ft-ee  of 

BBston.  George.  Haynes,  T.  J.  Henderson,  Holmes,  duty,  as  to  her  hull,  spars,  appliances,  outfit^  and 

ook,  Howey,  Hunt,  James,  Jeffords,  Johnson,  Kas-  equipment  (including  boners,  engines,  and  machmcry, 


eed,  Bioe,  W.  £.  Bobinson,  Rockwell,  Boeecrans,  by  said  citizen  or  citizens,  in  the  same  manner  as 

.  B.  Skiiiner,   Slocnm,    Smith,   Spooner,    Steele,  though  said  vessel   had  been  built  in  the  United 

bephenson.  Stone,  J.  D.  Taylor,  Thomas.  Tillman,  States :  Providsd^  That  such  sliips  shall  be  excluded 

rut.  A.  J.  Warner,  Wa»hbum,  J.  D.  White,  Whit-  from  the  coastwise  trade. 

'SarTS?nro^Alideii)n,  Atkinson,  Barbour,  Barks-  Th«  amendment  was  rejected  by  the  follow- 

ile,  Barr,  Bclford,  Behnont,  Bennett,  Bmgham,  Bis-  mg  vote : 

Be,Blickbunv  Bland,  Blount^  Bowen,  Boyle,  Brei-  Y«as.- Bayard,  Beck,    Camden,  Coke,  Colquitt, 

ug,  Broedhead,  Brumm,  Burleisrh,  Calkins,  Cannon,  y^j       Qroome,  dampton,  Jackson,  Lamar,  McPher- 

"rS'n^'**!??^'  .^^'  •P^^'^^A  9*?i  Connolly,  ^       tfaxey.  Morgan,  f  endleton,  Pugh,  Kansom,  Sla- 

wk,  CjDcn,  Curtin,  Davidson,  G.  B.  Davis   L.  fi.  ter/Vance,  Vest,  wllliams-20. 

bfis,  Dorsheimer,  Dowd.  Duncan,  Elhot,  Ermen-  AAYs.-Aldric'b,  Allison,  Blair,  Brown,  Cameron  of 

wit,  Ferrell,  iiedler,  Findlay,  iollett,  Foran,  Gcd-  Wisconsin,  Conger,  Cullom,  Dawes,  Dolph,  Frye, 

^  n**;^'  S""^'  ^"1?^  ?.'^'*vS*^"£^\r*5^®"  Gorman^  Hale,  Hawley,  Hill,  Hoar,  Jones  of  ifevada, 
ISO,  Hardy,  Harmer,  Hart,  HempMl,  D.  Bjle^  Log^  kcMUlan,  Mahone.  Miller  of  Calilbmia,  MiE 
a^  Hepburn,  Herbert,  HiBoock,flitt,Hobhteell.  Hoi-  ler  of  New  York,  Mitchell,  Morrell,  Puhner,  Piatt, 
m,  HoOT«r.  Hopkins,  Horr,  Houseman,  Hurd.  Hutch-  piumb,  Biddlcberger,  Sawyer,  Sewell,  Voorhees,  Wil- 
is, J.  K.  Jones,  J.  T.  Jones,  Jordan,  Keifer,  Kel-  gon— 81                 o    »        ^     »                             » 


Ittim,  Payne,  Payson,  Perkins,  Peters,  Phelps,  Pot- 
ff,  Posey,  BandaU,  Kanncy,  Ossian  Bay,  Keagan,  May  8,  the  Senate  having  completed  itfi  own 
^\  %^t  Bobertson,  J.  S.  Bobinson,  Kowell,  measure,  indefinitely  postponed  it  and  took  np 
"^y^'^^i^SI^^^^^&ZlX  the  House  bilL  The  first  thirteen  ^ctions  of 
i  Taylor,  Tucker,  ValeniSc,  Van  Alsmie,  Wads-  this  measure  were  adopted  as  identical  with 
mth,  Wakefield^Ward,  Weaver,  Milo  White,  Wil-  the  first  thirteen  sections  of  the  Senate  bill, 
dw,  J.  8.  Wise/Wood,  Young— 142.  and  for  the  rest  the  Senate  substituted  the  re- 
April  30,  the  Senate  took  up  a  measure,  re-  maining  sections  of  its  own  measure,  several 
ported  by  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  to  re-  of  which  were  ^so  in  the  House  bill.  The 
no?e  certain  burdens  on  the  American  mer-  c^^e'  Po»n*  oi  ainerenoe  was  that  the  free-ship 
diMt  marine^  and  encourage  the  American  action  was  stricken  out  The  usual  disagree- 
roreign  carrying-trade,  and  for  other  purposes,  "jen*  ^^^  conference  followed,  and  June  2l8t 
rhe  test  vote  in  the  shaping  of  this  measure  *««  conference  committee  reported,  each  side 
MS  on  the  adoption  of  the  following  amend-  conceding  cerUin  points  at  issue.  The  report 
neat,  moved  by  Mr.  Vest,  of  Missouri,  though  ?/  the  committee  was  concurred  m  by  both 
be  diri^on  was  not  strictly  on  partisan  lines :  Houses  without  a  di;nsion,  and  the  bill  was 

o—        fM.  *     ^     a»«»  ^^u    i>    •    J  c  ^^  approved  by  the  President  and  returned  June 

Sic  — .  That  section  2518  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  o^*^    t.  .    «„  #^ii^^„  . 

rths  United  States  be  amended  so  as  to  read  aa  fol-  28.     it  is  as  loliows . 

nrs,  namely :  Be  it  enacted^  €te,.  That  the  last  clause  of  section 

'^Sbo.  261S.  An  or  any  part  of  the  materials,  wheth-  4181  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  be  amended  so  as  to  read 

'  wood,  steel,   iron,  copper,  yellow-metal,   bolts,  as  follows : 

Ikes,  abeatfainff,  treenails ;  canvas  for  sails,  whether  "  All  the  officers  of  vessels  of  the  United  States  shall 

iz  oreotton;  nsging  and  cordajpre,  whether  hemp,  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  except  that  in  cases 

nik  hemp,  or  iron  wire;  anchors  and  cables ;  iron  where,  on  a  foreign  voyagOi  or  on  a  Toyago  from  an 
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Adantio  to  a  Pacific  port  of  the  United  States,  any  that  end  in  the  most  effectual  manner.    Id  all  cbm 

8uoh  vo8t4cl  iH  for  auv  rea^n  deprived  of  the  sorvicea  where  deserters  are  apprehended  the  consular  officer 

of  an  otBoer  below  toe  grade  of  master,  his  place,  or  a  shall  inquire  into  the  facts :  and  if  he  is  satisfied  thit 

vacancy  caused  by  the  promotion  of  another  officer  to  the  desertion  was  caused  by  unu.«ual  or  cruel  treit- 

such  pfaoe,  mav  be  supplied  bv  a  person  not  a  citizen  ment,  ho  shall  discharge  the  seaman,  and  require  the 

of  the  United  btates  until  the  nrst  return  of  such  vcs-  master  of  the  vessel  from  which  such  seaman  is  dit- 

sel  to  its  home  port ;  and  such  vessel  shall  not  be  liable  charged  to  pay  one  month^s  wages  over  and  above 

to  any  nenaltv  or  penal  tax  for  such  employment  of  an  the  wage.s  then  due ;  and  the  officer  dischamn;;  such 

alien  officer."  seaman  shall  enter  upon  the  crew-list  and  shiopiD^ 

Sbotion  2.  That  section  4580  of  the  Revised  Statutes  articles  the  cause  of  aischar^e,  and  the  particulars  m 

be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  which  the  crueltj  or  unusual  treatment  consisted,  and 

**  Sbo.  4580.  Upon  the  application  of  the  master  of  the  facts  as  to  his  discharge  or  re-enptgement,  as  the 

any  vessel  to  a  connulur  officer  to  discharge  a  seaman,  case  may  be,  and  subscribe  his  name  thereto  officially." 

orupontheapplicationof  any  seaman  for  ois  own  dis-  Sec.  7.  That  section  4581  of  the  Revised  Stutotei 

charge,  if  it  appeArs  to  such  officer  that  such  seaman  be  amended  so  as  to  read  aa  follows : 

has  oompletea  nis  shipping  agreement,  or  is  entitled  **  Sxo.  4581.  If  any  consular  officer,  when  discharjir- 

to  Ins  discharge  under  any  act  of  Congress  or  accord-  ing  any  seaman,  shall  neglect  to  require  the  payment 

ing  to  the  general  principles  or  usages  of  maritime  law  of  and  collect  the  arrears  of  wasres  and  extra  wages  n- 

as  recognized  in  the  United  States,  such  officer  shall  quired  to  be  paid  in  the  case  of  the  discharge  of  taj 

discharge  said  seaman,  and  require  ft'om  the  master  seaman,  he  shall  be  accountable  to  the  United  Statei 

of  said  vessel,  before  such  discnarge  shall  be  made,  to  the  full  amount  thereof;  and  if  any  seaman  atter  his 

payment  of  the  wages  which  may  then  be  due  said  dischai^ge  shall  have  incurred  any  expense  for  board  or 

seaman  ;  but  no  payment  of  extra  wages  shall  be  re-  other  necessaries  at  the  place  of  his  discharge,  before 

quired  by  any  consular  officer  upon  such  discharge  shipping  a<rain,  or  for  transportation  to  the  United 

of  any  seaman  except  as  provided  in  this  act."  States,  such  expense  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  arrean 

Sxo.  8.  That  section  4583  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  wages  and  extra  wages  received  by  the  consular 

be  amended  so  an  to  read  as  follows :  officer  which  shall  be  retained  for  that  purpoae,  and 

**  Sbo.  4583.  Whenever  on  the  discharge  of  a  seaman  the  balance  only  paid  over  to  such  seaman." 

in  a  foreign  country,  on  his  complaint  that  the  vovage  Sxo.  8.  That  section  4584  of  the  Revised  Statotei 

is  continued  contrary  to  as^reement,  the  consular  oMcer  be  hereby  repealed. 

shall  be  satisfied  tliat  such  voyage  has  been  designedly  Sxo.  9.  That  section  4578  of  the  Revised  Statutes  be 

and  unnecessarily  prolonged  m  violation  of  the  articles  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

of  shipment,  or  wnenever  a  seaman  is  discharged  by  ^^  Sxo.  4578.   All  masters  of  vessels  of  the  Umted 

a  consular  otncer  in  oousequence  of  any  hurt  or  ii\jury  States,  and  bound  to  some  port  of  the  same,  are  rc- 

received  in  the  service  ot  the  vessel,  such  consular  quired  to  take  such  destitute  seamen  on  board  their 

officer  shall  require  the  payment  by  the  master  of  one  vessels,  at  the  request  of  consular  officers,  and  to 

month's  wages  for  such  seaman  over  and  above  the  transport  them  to  the  port  in  the  United  States  to 

wages  due  at  the  time  of  discharge."  which  such  voasel  may  do  bound,  on  such  terms,  not 

Sxo.  4.  That  section  4561  of  the  Revised  Statutes  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person  tor  voyages  of 

be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  not  more  than  thirty  days,  and  not  exceeding  twenty 

*^  Sxo.  4561.  The  inspectors  in  their  report  shall  also  dollars  for  each  person  for  longer  voya;;res,  as  may  be 

state  whether,  in  their  opinion,  the  vessel  was  sent  to  agreed  between  the  master  and  the  consular  officer; 

sea  unsuitably  provided  m  any  important  or  essential  and  said  consular  officer  shall  issue  oertificatee  for 

particular,  by  neglect  or  design,  or  through  mistake  such  transportation,  which  certificates  shall  be  a»- 

or  accident;  and  in  case  it  was  oy  neglect  or  design,  signs ble  \  but  if  any  such  destitute  seaman  is  eo  dif- 

and  the  consular  officer  approves  of  such  finding,  he  abled  or  ill  as  to  be  unable  to  perform  duty,  the  oon- 

shall  discharge  Such  of  tne  crew  as  reouest  it,  and  sular  officer  shall  so  certify  in  the  certificate  of  tnuu^ 

shall  require  tlie  payment  by  the  master  or  one  month's  portation,  and  such  additional  compensation  shall  be 

wages  for  each  seaman  over  and  above  the  wages  then  paid  as  Uie  First  Comptroller  of  tlie  Treasury  shtU 

due.    But  if,  in  the  opinton  of  the  inspectors,  the  de-  deem  proper.     £very  such  master  who  refuses  to 

tects  or  deficiencies  found  to  exist  have  been  the  re-  receive  ana  transport  such  seaman  on  the  request  or 

suit  of  mistake  or  accident,  and  could  not,  in  the  ex-  order  of  such  consular  officer  shall  be  liable  to  tbe 

ercise  of  ordinary  care,  have  been  known  and  provided  United  States  in  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars  for 

against  before  the  sailing  of  the  vessel,  and  the  mas-  each  seaman  so  refused.    Tbe  certificate  of  any  such 

ter  shall,  in  a  reasonable  time,  remove  or  remedy  the  consular  officer,  given  under  his  hand  and  official  seal, 

causes  of  complaint,  then  the  crew  shall  remain  and  shall  be  presumptive  evidence  of  such  refusal  in  toy 

discharge  their  duty."  court  of  law  having  jurisdiction  for  the  recovery  of 

Sxo.  6.  That  section  4582  of  the  Revised  Statutes  the  penalty.    No  master  of  any  vessel  shall,  Hov- 

be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  ever,  be  obliged  to  take  a  greater  number  than  one 

**  Sxo.  4582.  Whenever  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  man  to  every  one  hundred  tons  burden  of  the  veeeel 

is  sold  in  a  foreign  country,  and  her  company  dis-  on  any  one  voya^re." 

charged,  it  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  master  to  produce  Sxo.  10.  That  it  shall  be  and  is  hereby  made  on- 
to the  consular  officer  the  certified  list  of  his  ship^s  lawful  in  any  case,  to  pay  before  leaving' the  port  it 
company,  and  also  the  shipping  articles,  and  to  pay  which  such  seaman  may' be  engaged,  to  any  seamtA 
to  said  consular  officer  for  every  seaman  so  discharged  wages  in  advance  of  the  time  when  he  has  actually 
one  month's  wages  over  and  above  the  wages  which  earned  the  same,  or  to  pay  such  advance  wages  to  any 
may  then  be  due  to  such  seaman ;  but  in  case  the  mas-  other  person,  or  to  pay  any  person,  other  than  an  officer 
ter  of  the  vessel  so  sold  shall  with  the  assent  of  said  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  to  collect  fees  for  such 
seaman  provide  him  with  adequate  employment  on  service,  any  remuneration  for  the  shipment  of  seamen, 
board  some  other  vessel  bound  to  the  port  at  which  Any  person  paying  such  advance  wa^  or  such  remo- 
he  was  originally  shipped,  or  to  such  other  port  as  neration  shall  be  deemed  guilty  ofa  misdemeanor,  and, 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  him,  then  no  payment  of  extra  upon  conviction,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  less 
wages  shall  be  required."  than  four  times  the  amount  of  the  wages  so  advanced 

8x0.  6.  That  section  4600  of  the  Revised  Statutes  or  remuneration  so  paid,  and  may  be  also  imprisoned 

be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  for  a  period  not  exceisding  six  months,  at  Uie  diacretiofi 

**  8x0.  4600.  It  shall  be  tbe  duty  of  consular  officers  of  the  oourt.    The  payment  of  such  advance  wages  or 

to  reclaim  deserters  and  discountenance  insubordina-  remuneration  shall  in  no  case  as  herein  provided  ab- 

tion  by  every  means  within  their  power,  and  where  solve  the  vessel,  or  the  master  or  owner  thereof,  fVom 

the  local  autnorities  can  be  usefhlly  employed  for  that  fUll  payment  of  waves  after  the  same  shall  have  been 

purpoae,  to  lend  their  aid  and  use  their  exertions  to  actually  earned,  and  shall  be  no  dsfeose  to  a  libel  suit, 
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w  teticm  for  the  recovery  of  soch  wages :  IVovidsdj  and  of  the  oonsalar  officer  by  whom  the  same  were 

Fhat  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  wbalinjy^ vessels :  certified/' 

And  prmidsd /uriheTy  That  it  shall  be  hiwtul  for  any  Seo.  14.  That  in  lien  of  the  tax  on  tonnage  of  thirty 

leaman  to  stipulate  in  his  shipping  agreement  for  an  cents  per  ton  per  annum  heretofore  imposed  by  law,  a 

lUotment  of  any  portion  of  the  wages  which  he  may  duty  of  three  oents  per  ton,  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggre- 

earn  to  his  wife,  mother^  or  other  relative,  but  to  no  gate  fifteen  cents  per  ton  in  any  one  year,  is  hereby  un- 

other  person  or  corporation.     And  any  person  who  posed  at  each  entry  on  all  vessels  whioli  snail  be  entered 

shall  faliiely  cLum  such  relationship  to  any  seaman  in  m  any  port  of  the  United  States  flrom  any  foreign  port 

order  to  obtain  wages  so  allotted  snail,  for  every  such  or  place  in  North  America,  Central  America,  the 

offenjie,  bo  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  five  We!«t  India  Islandit,  the  Bahama  Islands,  the  Bermuda 

hundred  dollars  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  Islands,  or  the  Sandwich  Islands,  or  Newfoundland ; 

months,  at  the  dL^cretion  of  tlio  court.    This  section  and  a  duty  of  six  cents  per  ton,  not  to  exceed  thirty 

shall  apply  as  well  to  foreign  vessels  as  to  vessels  of  cents  per  ton  per  annum,  is  hereby  imposed  at  each 

the  United  States ;  and  any  foreign  ve»i8el  the  master,  entry  upon  all  vessels  wnich  shall  be  entered  in  the 

ovner,  consignee  or  agent  of  which  has  violated  this  United  States  from  any  other  foreign  port^ :  H-ovided. 

section,  or  induced  or  connived  at  its  violation,  shuU  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  sliall  euspena 

be  reiused  a  clearance  trom  any  port  of  the  United  the  collection  of  so  much  of  the  duty  hei-ein  imposed 

States.  on  vessels  entered  from  any  port  in  the  Dominion  of 

Ssc.  11 .  That  every  vessel  mentioned  in  section  4569  Canada,  Newfoundland,  the  Bahama  Islands,  the  Ber- 

of  the  Revised  Statutes  shall  also  be  provided  with  a  muda  Islands^  tlie  West  India  Islands,  Mexico,  and 

ibiHibest,  which  shall  contain  a  complement  of  cloth-  Central  America,  down  to  and  including  Aspinwall 

tog  for  the  intended  voyage  for  each  seaman  emploved,  and  Panama,  as  may  be  in  excess  of  the  tonnage  and 

iodading  boots  or  shoes,  hats  or  caps,  under-clothing  lighthouse  dues,  or  other  equivalent  tax  or  taxes,  im- 

ind  outer   clothing,  oiled  clothing,  and  evervthing  posed  on  American  vessels  by  the  government  of  the 

oeoessary  for  the  wear  of  a  seaman ;  also,  a  full  sup-  foreign  country  in  which  such  port  is  situated,  and 

ply  of  toDaoco  and  blankets.    Any  of  the  contents  of  shall  upon  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  from  time  to 

toe  slop-chest  shall  be  sold,  trom  time  to  time,  to  time  thereafter  as  olten  as  it  may  become  necesaaiy 

any  or  every  (teaman  applying  therefor,  for  his  own  by  reason  of  change  in  the  laws  of  the  foreign  coun- 

use,  at  a  profit  not  exceeding  25  per  cent,  of  the  rea-  tries  above  mentioned,  indicate  by  proclamation  the 


Boittble  wholesale  value  of  the  same  at  the  port  at    ports  to  which  such  suspension  ahali  apply,  and  the 


two  hundred  dollars.    The  provisions  of  this  section  by  section  4219  of  the  Revised  Statutes  for  the  current 

■hall  not  apply  to  vessels  piying  between  the  United  year  shall  not  be  liable  to  the  tax  herein  levied  until 

&ttt»  and  the  Dominion  of  Cainada,  Newfoundland,  the  expiration  of  the  certificate  of  last  payment  of  the 

the  Bermuda  Islands,  the  Baliama  Islands,  the  West  said  tax.    And  sections  4228  and  4224,  and  so  much 

Indies,  Mexico,  and  Central  America.  of  section  4219  of  the  Revised  Statutes  as  conflicts 

Sic.  12.  That  ou  and  alter  July  1,  18S4,  no  fees  with  this  section,  are  hereby  repealed, 
umed  in  the  tarififof  consular  fees  prescribed  bv  order  Sso.  15.  Sections  4585, 4586,  and  4587  of  the  Revised 
of  the  Prefiident,  shall  be  charged  or  collected  by  con-  Statutes,  and  all  other  acts  and  parts  of  acts  providing 
solar  officere  for  the  official  services  to  American  ves-  for  the  assessment  and  collection  of  a  hospital-tax  for 
tek  and  seamen.  Consular  officere  shall  furnish  the  seamen,  are  hereby  repealed,  and  the  expense  of  main- 
master  of  every  soch  ves.<el  with  an  itemized  state-  taining  the  Marine- Hospital  Service  shall  hereafter  be 
meat  of  such  'services  perform«l  on  account  of  said  borne  by  the  United  States  out  of  the  receipts  for 
resell,  with  the  fee  so  prescribed  for  each  service,  and  duties  on  tonnage  provided  for  by  this  act,  and  so 
make  a  detailed  report  to  the  Sccretarv  of  the  Treasury  much  thereof  as  maybe  necessaiy  is  hereby  appro- 
cf  such  services  and  fees  under  sucn  r^ipilationB  as  priated  for  that  purpose. 

the Secretarv of  State  may  prescribe;  and  the  Secre-  Sec  16.  All  articles  of  foreign  production  needed, 

tary  of  the  "treasury  shall  allow  consular  officere  who  and  actually  withdrawn  from  bonded  warehouses,  for 

ire  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  by  fees  such  compensa-  supplies,  not  including  eouipment,  of  vessels  of  the 

tioD  for  said  services  as  thev  would  have  received  United  States  engaged  m  the  foreign  trade,  including 

prior  to  the  passa^ :  **  Proviaedy  That  such  services,  the  trade  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  of 

m  tin  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv,  have  the  United  States,  may  be  so  withdrawn  free  of  duty, 

been  oecesBarily  rendered,  and  a  sum  sufficfent  for  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 

tbe  payment  of  such  compensation,  when  thus  adjust-  ury  may  prescribe. 

«il%  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  hereby  appro-  Seo.  17.  When  a  vessel  is  built  in  the  United  States 
priated  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otner-  for  foreign  account,  wholly  or  partly  of  foreign  ma- 
vise  appropriated*';  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  terials  on  which  import  duties  nave  been  pud,  there 
lUDe.  shall  be  allowed  on  such  vessel,  when  exported,  a 
Sec.  13.  That  section  4218  of  the  Revised  Statutes  drawback  equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  paid  on  such 
be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  materials,  to  be  ascertained  under  such  regulations  as 
"Sec.  4218.  It  shidl  be  the  duty  of  all  mastere  of  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
▼CMels  for  whom  any  official  services  shall  be  per-  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  such  drawback  so 
tnmed  by  any  consular  officer  without  the  payment  allowed  shall,  however,  bo  retained  for  the  use  of  the 
of  a  fee  to  require  a  written  statement  of  such  services  United  States  by  the  collector  paying  the  same. 
fpm  Kuch  consular  officer,  and  after  certifying  as  to  Seo.  18.  That  the  individual  liability  of  a  ship- 
vbether  such  statement  is  correct,  to  furnish  it  to  the  owner  shall  be  limited  to  the  proportion  of  any  or  all 
collector  of  the  district  in  which  such  vessels  shall  debts  and  liabilities  that  his  individual  share  of  the 
frat  arrive  on  their  return  to  the  United  States ;  and  vessel  bean  to  the  whole  ;  and  the  aggregate  liabili- 
ifaoy  such  master  of  a  vessel  shall  tail  to  furnish  such  ties  of  all  the  ownere  of  a  vessel  on  account  of  the 
tfatement  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  same  shall  not  exceed  the  value  of  such  vessels  and 
iifty  dollars,  unless  such  master  shall  state  under  oath  freight  pending :  Provided^  That  this  provision  shall 
tiiat  no  such  statement  was  furnished  him  by  said  not  affect  the  liability  of  any  owner  incurred  pre- 
ooosular  officer.    And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of'^every  vious  to  the  passage  ot  this  act,  nor  prevent  any  claim- 
collector  to  forward  to  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  ant  fh>m  joining  all  the  owners  in  one  action ;  nor 
all  saeh  statements  as  shall  have  oeen  furnished  to  shall  the  same  apply  to  wages  due  to  persons  em- 
liiiD,  and  alto  a  statement  of  all  certified  invoices  ploved  by  said  ship-ownere. 

whieh  shall  come  to  his  offioe,  giving  the  dates  of  the  ^so.  19.  That  a  master  of  a  veasel  in  the  foreign 

oertifieates  and  the  names  of  the  persons  for  whom  trade  may  engage  a  seaman  at  any  port  in  the  United 
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States,  in  the  manner  provided  by  law^  to  serve  on  a  Sko.  86.  Whenever  any  fine,  penalty,  foiieiton, 

voyage  to  any  port,  or  for  the  round  tnp  from  and  to  exaction,  or  charge  arising  under  the  hiw«  reUitiag  to 

the  port  of  departure,  or  for  a  definite  tmie,  whatever  vea^els  or  seamen  has  been  paid  to  any  collector  of 

the  destination.    The  master  of  a  vessel  making  regu-  ouAtoms  or  consular  officer,  and  application  has  beea 

lar  and  stated  trips  between  the  United  States  and  a  made  within  one  year  from  such  payment  for  the  rd- 

foreign  country  may  en^a^  a  seanian  for  one  or  more  funding  or  remlMion  of  the  same,  the  Secretary  of  the 

round  trips,  or  for  a  denmte  time,  or  on  the  return  of  Treasury,  if  on  investigation  he  finds  that  such  fins, 

said  vessel  to  the  United  States  may  reship  such  sea-  penalty,  rorfeiture,  exaction,  or  charge  was  illegallr, 

man  for  another  voyage  in  the  same  vecssel,  in  the  improperlv,  or  excessively  imposed,  shall  have  ua 

manner  provided  by  law,  without  the  payment  of  ad-  power,  cither  before  or  after  tlio  same  has  been  cot- 

ditional  tees  to  any  officer  for  such  reshipment  or  re-  ered  into  the  Treasury,  to  reAmd  so  much  of  such 

engagement.  fine,  penalty,  forfeiture,  exaction,  or  chaive  as  he  may 

Sbc.  20.  That  every  master  of  a  vessel  in  the  foreign  thinK  proper,  from  anv  moneys  m  the  Tr^tasory  not 

trade  mav  enga^^  any  seaman  at  any  port  out  of  tne  otherwise  appropriated. 

United  States,  m  the  manner  provided  by  law,  to  Seo.  27.  Tnat  section  4501  of  the  Revised  Statutes 

serve  for  one  or  more  round  trips  from  and  to  the  port  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

of  departure,  or  for  a  definite  time,  whatever  the  des-  **  Sbo.  4601.  He  shall  appoint  a  commissioner  for 

tination  :  and  the  master  of  a  vessel  clearing  from  a  each  port  of  entry,  which  is  also  a  port  of  ocean  na^i- 

port  of  the  United  States  with  one  or  more  seamen  gation,  and  whico,  in  his  judgment,  may  require  the 

engaged  in  a  foreign  port  as  herein  provided  shall  not  same ;  such  commissioner  to  be  termed  a  shipping 

be  required  to  reship  m  a  port  of  the  United  States  the  commissioner,  and  may,  fh>m  time  to  time,  remove 

seamen  so  engaged,  or  to  give  bond,  as  reouired  by  from  office  any  such  commissioner  whom  he  may  have 

section  4576  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  to  proauce  said  reason  to  believe  does  not  properly  perform  his  du^. 

seamen  before  a  boarding  officer  on  the  return  of  said  and  shall  then  provide  for  the  proper  pertbrmanoe  oc 

vessel  to  the  United  States.  his  duties  until  anotherperson  is  duly  appointed  in 

Sbo.  21.  That  the  word  **port**  as  used  hi  sections  his  place :   Brovided^  That  shipping  commissionen 

4178  and  4384  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  in  reference  now  in  office  shall  continue  to  pertorm  the  dutiea 

to  painting  the  nsuna  and  port  of  every  registered  or  tJiereof  until  others  shall  bo  appointed  in  their  places, 

licensed  vessel  on  the  stem  of  such  vessel,  shall  be  Shipping  commissioners  shall  monthly  render  a  full, 

construed  to  mean  either  the  port  where  the  vessel  is  exact,  and  itemized  account  of  their  receipts  and  ex- 

roistered  or  enrolled,  or  the  place  in  the  same  dis-  pendituros  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  shsU 

triot  whore  the  ve'tsel  was  built  or  where  one  or  more  determine  their  compensation  and  shall  mra  time  to 

of  the  owners  reside.  time  determine  the  number  and  compensation  of  tbe 

Sbo.  22.  That  until  the  provisions  of  section  1,  clerks  appointed  by  such  commissioner,  with  the  ap- 

ohapter  876,  of  the  laws  of  lo82,  shall  be  made  appli-  proval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaauir,  subject  to  toe 

cable  to  passen^rs  coming  into  the  United  States  by  limitations  now  fixed  by  law.    The  Secretary  of  the 

land-oamage,  said  provisions  shall  not  appl^r  to  pas-  Treasury  shall  regulate  the  mode  of  conducting  busi- 

sengers  coming  by  vessels  employed  exclusively  in  ness  in  the  shipping  offices  to  be  established  oy  tbe 

the  trade  between  the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  shipping  oommissioners  aA  hereinafter  provided,  and 

the  ports  of  the  Domimon  of  Canada  or  the  ports  of  shall  have  full  and  complete  control  over  the  same, 

Mexico.  subject  to  the  provisions  herein  contained:  and  all 

Seo.  23.  That  sections  3976  and  4203  of  the  RcvUed  expNondituros  by  Hhipj)ing  commissioners  shall  be  su- 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  and  all  other  oompuU  ditod  and  adjusted  in  the  Treasury  Department,  in 
sory  laws  and  parts  of  laws  that  oblige  Amencan  the  mode  and  manner  provided  for  expenditures  ia 
vessels  to  carry  the  mails  to  and  from  the  United  the  collection  of  customs.  All  fees  of  snipping  coin- 
States  arbitranly,  or  that  prevent  the  clearance  of  missioners  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  tbe 
vessels  until  thev  shall  have  taken  mail  matter  on  United  States,  and  shall  constitute  a  lund  which  shall 
board,  be  and  tne  same  are  herebv  repealed :  but  be  used,  under  tbe  direction  of  the  Sooretaxy  of  die 
such  repeal  shall  not  tike  eifect  until  the  first  oay  of  Treasury,  to  pay  the  compensation  of  said  commie- 
April,  1835.  sioners  and  their  clerks,  and  such  other  expenses  si 

DEO.  24.  That  section  2966  of  the  Revised  Statutes  he  may  find  necessary  to  insure  the  proper  adnuai;»- 

be  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  *•*■  propelled  in  tration  of  their  duties.*' 

whole  or  in  part  by  steam,'*  so  that  said  section  as  Seo.  28.  Before  issuing  any  inspection  certificate  to 

amended  shall  read  as  follows :  any  steamer,  the  collector  or  other  chief  officer  of 

**  Seo.  2966.  When  merchandise  shall  be  imported  customs  for  tne  port  or  district  shall  demand  and  re- 

into  any  port  of  the  United  States  from  any  toroign  oeive  from  the  owners  thereof,  as  a  compensation  for 

country  in  vessels,  and  it  shall  appear  bv  the  bills  of  the  inspection  and  examinations  made  for  the  year, 

lading  that  the  merchandise  so  imported  is  to  be  de-  the  following  sums,  in  addition  to  tlie  fees  for  i»- 

livered  immediately  after  the  entry  of  the  vessel,  the  suing  enrollments  and  licenses  now  allowed  by  law, 

collector  of  such  port  may  take  possession  of  such  according  to  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel :  For  eadi 

merchandise  and  aeposit  the  same  in  bonded  ware-  steam- vessel  of  one  hundred  tons  or  under,  $10 ; 

house ;  and  when  it  does  not  appear  by  the  bills  of  and  for  each  and  every  ton  in  excess  of  one  hun- 

lading  that  the  merchandise  so  imported  is  to  be  im-  dred  tons,  five  cents,  in  lieu  of  the  fees  now  provided 

mediately  delivered,  the  collector  of  the  customs  may  by  law. 

take  possession  of  the  same  and  deposit  it  in  bonded  Sbo.  29.  That  section  2776  of  the  Revised  Statutes 

warcnouse,  at  the  reouest  of  the  owner,  master,  or  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  follov- 

oonsignee  of  the  vessel,  on  three  days*  notice  to  such  ing : 

collector  after  the  entry  of  the  vessel."  "  Provided.  That  vessels  arriving  at  a  port  of  entry 

Sbo.  25.  That  section  2872  of  the  Revised  Statutes  in  the  United  States  laden  with  coal,  salt,  railrv«a- 

be  amended  by  addiug  thereto  the  following:  iron,  and  other  like  articles  in  bulk,  may  proceed  to 

*^  When  the  license  to  unload  between  the  setting  places  within  that  collection  district  to  be  apedallf 

and  rising  of  the  sun  is  granted  to  a  sailing-vessel  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  gen- 

under  this  section,  a  fixed,  uniform,  and  reasonable  end  res^ulations  or  otherwise,  under  the  superintend- 

compensation  may  be  allowed  to  the  inspector  or  in-  ence  of  customs  officers,  at  the  expense  of  the  pames 

spectors  for  service  between  the  setting  and  rising  of  interested,  for  the  purpose  of  unlading  cai^goes  of  tbe 

the  sun,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  character  before  mentioned.'* 

the  Treasury  may  prescribe,  to  be  received  b^r  the  Sbo.  30.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  oonfiict  with 

collector  from  the  master,  owner,  or  consignee  of  the  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed ;  and 

vessel,  and  to  be  paid  by  him  to  the  inspector  or  in-  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  foroe  on  and  aftai 

spectors."  July  1, 1884. 
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If  HaTlptlOB.— April  21,  1884,  the  se-  ments  for  the  hill  in  a  hrief  speech.    He  said: 

littee  on  American  ship-bailding  and  *' Under  existing  laws  the  supervision  of  the 

ng  interests  brought  forward  in  the  merchant  marine  and  of  all  of  the  interests 

I  following  bill  for  a  bureau  of  navi-  which  attach  to  it  is  distributed  in  various  bu- 

d  the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  reans  and  divisions  and  among  different  offi- 

)a88ed  bj  a  vote  of  168  yeas  to  47  cials  in  the  Treasury  Department.    So  much  of 

not  voting :  the  supervision  of  the  merchant  marine  ns  re- 

:Ud,  dc..  That  there  shall  he  in  the  De-  lates  Jo  the  registration,  the  licensing,  and  the 

f  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  bu-  enrollment  of  vessels  is  by  an  old  law,  passed 

igation,  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  in  1792,  in  the  office  of  the  Register  of  the 

er  of  navigation.           ,       .     .          ,  Treasury.     This  officer  is  a  6nancial  officer, 

n^lf'^th.^'^SZ^o^lTruS^S  "?•»'"?»?  Trf  ^S  appropriately  with  the 

\  superintendence  of  the  commerml  ma-  duties  that  relate  to  the  enrollment,  the  licens- 

irchant  seamen  ofthe  United  States,  8o  far  ing,  and  the  registering  of  vessels.     All  the 

ind  seamen  are  not,  under  existing  laws,  duties   which  relate  to  the  administration  of 

he  supervision  of  any  other  officer  of  the  the  tonnage-tax  and  to  the  admeasurement  of 

til  q^'e^do.L^uS^ta'l^oT',^^!  Tt''  r  Pl''«**'',r  ^^  ^»'^''  I'"*  \^  •"»  "-if  I 

nents,  and  licenses  of  vessels,  and  to  the  of  the  Treasury  Department,  in  the  so- called 

re^^rving  of  tho^  documents ;  and  wher-  tonnage  division.     All  of  those  matters  relat- 

48or60oftheKevi»edStatutc8anyofUie  ing  to  our  merchant  marine  that  affect  the 

ti^sTto't'Se'Mrof  t'jj.'rnr,^:  fr '"« ^i^  i'"*  ""^^^  "^  iri? "'  ^^'^l?/'' 

jment  U  hereby  repealed,  and  such  docii-  the  merchant  marine  are  m  the  Bureau  of  bta- 

be  surrendered  and  returned  to  the  com-  tistics.     With   this  divided   responsibility,   as 

'navigation.  Said  commissioner  shall  have  stated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his 

1  similar  documents  now  in  the  keeping  of  lagt  report,  there  is  no  official  under  our  Gov- 

vigation.  tration  and  the  care  of  the  laws  relatmg  to  the 

hat  the  commissioner  of  navigation  shall  merchant  marine  of  the  country.     The  Secre- 

with  the  Buperridion  of  the  laws  relating  tary  of  the  Treasury  therefore  recommends, 

fJS!!?.?^  '*^/^'S^''*"V^^  ff  ^  ffl^*"!  and  the  committee  are  united  in  approving  the 

» thereto,  and  of  desiiniatmir  their  official  «  ^  _         i  .•        4.1.  *  ai          u         :  i.v  i.  j  • 

Id  on  aU  questions  of  interpretation  grow-  recommendation,  that  there  be  established  in 

he  execution  of  the  laws  relating  to  these  the  Treasury  Department  a  bureau  similar  in 

d  relatin^r  to  the  collection  of  tonnage-tax,  many  respects  to  the  British  Board  of  Trade 

refunding?  of  such  tax  when  collected  er-  which  has  charge  of  the  British  merchant  ma- 

r  illejnOly,  his  decision  shall  be  final.  ^           ;^u      j^^i      i^      i^  11  u    «^,,i„  f;**pj  u- 

hat  the  commissioner  of  navi^ution  shall  ""®'  T^ ""  *  "?T  ^^.9.®°^^  ^^  ^I'l^  P"®*^,  ^^ 

epare  and  pubUsh  a  list  of  vessels  of  the  experience  and  by  ability  to  direct  affairs  relat- 

en  belonging  to  the  commercial  marine,  ing  to  our  merchant  marine,  to  suggest  to  Con- 

:he  official  number,  signal  letters,  names,  gress  needed   amendments  of  all   antiquated 

:,  home  port,  and  Dlaoo  and  date  of  buUd-  shipping   laws,  and   in   general  to   take  that 

/s^h^r^f  r»U^f^^^^^^^  cba'r^e  Sf  the  merchant  m'arine  of  this  country 

8  power.    Ho  shall  also  report  annually  to  that  the  President  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade 

T  of  the  Treasury  the  increase  of  vessels  takes  of  the  British  merchant  marine." 

d  sutes,  by  buildinar  or  otherwise,  speci-  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  July  4,  and  was 

lumber,  n^,  and  motive  poxver.    He  shall  approved  by  the  President  July  5,  1884. 

'ate  the  operationi*  of  the  laws  relative  to       ^JL     -, tmnm       *^*"^'^"'' *'"V  ^'i  *'-"-'^'        ^ 

and  annually  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Th«  TarllTBffl.— No  measure  proposed  during 

r  such  particulars  as  may,  in  his  judgment,  the  session  occupied  so  much  of  public  atten- 

r»rovement  or  may  require  amendment.  tion,  or  was  considered  of  so  much  political 

hatUie  commissioner  of  navigation  shall,  significance,  as  the  bill  "  to  reduce  import  du- 

SrS^Sh^'^th'TiraSS  %  ?c^r^^  tils  ?pd  war  taxes^"  ^ported  by  Mr.  /orrison, 

««,  under  such  restrictions  as  may  have  o'  Illinois,  from  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 

11  be  prescribed  by  act  of  Con^rrcss.  tee  of  the  House,  March  11.    It  was  as  fol- 

hat  tne  commissioner  of  navi^ration  shall  lows  * 
i  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  Be  it  enaeUd^  de. ,  That  on  and  after  the  first  day  of 

)  a  salary  of  14.000  per  annum.    And  the  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  eiffhtj-four,  in  lieu  of 

the  Treasury  snail  have  power  to  transfer  duties  and  rates  of  duty  imposed  by  law  on  the  impor- 

02  bureaus  or  divisions  of  the  Treasury  tation  of  goodn,  wares,  and  merdumdise  mentioned  in 
>  be  desi^niated  as  deputy-commissioner  of  the  several  schedules  of  **  An  act  to  reduce  internal 
to  act  with  the  full  powers  of  said  com-  revenue  taxation  and  for  other  purposes,'*  approved 
aring  his  temporary  ansence  hY>m  his  olfi-  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  eishty-tliree,  and 
r  any  cause,  and  such  additional  clerks  as  hereinafter  enumerated,  there  shall  be  levied,  col* 
sider  necessarv  to  the  successftil  operation  lectcd,  and  paid  the  following  rates  of  duty  upon  said 
!au  of  naviga^on,  without  impairing  the  articles  severally,  that  is  to  say : 

f  the  bureaus  or  divisions  wnenoe  sudi  On  all  articles  mentioned  in  Schedule  I,  cotton  and 

be  transferred.  cotton  goods,  eighty  per  centum  of  the  several  duties 

hat  this  act  shall  be  in  force  and  take  snd  rates  of  du^  now  imposed  on  said  articles  sever- 

1  after  July  1, 1884.  t^\y ;  and  none  of  the  above  cotton  goods  shall  pay 

,         «  «,  .                     .     <.   ,  ^  hifirher  rate  of  duty  than  forty  per  centum  ad  va- 

gley,  of  Maine,  summarized  the  arga-  lorem. 
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On  all  the  articleB  mentioned  in  Schedule  J,  hemp,  duties  and  rates  of  duty  now  imposed  on  si 

jute,  and  flax  goods,  ei><hty  per  centum  of  the  several  severally. 

duties  and  rates  of  duty  now  imposed  on  said  articles  Seo.  3.  That  on  and  after  the  first  da^ 

severallv.  eighteen  hundred  and  eigbty-four,  in  addil 

On  all  the  articles  mentioned  in  Schedule  K,  wool  articles  now  exempt  from  duty,  the  articles  e 

and  woolens,  eighty  per  centum  of  the  several  du-  and  described  in  thi»  section,  when  importi 

tics  and  raten  of  duty  now  imposed  on  said  articles  exempt  from  duty,  that  is  to  say : 

severally ;  and  none  of  the  above  wools  and  woolcas  Salt  in  bags,  sacks,  barrels,  or  other  pack 

shall  pay  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  sixty  per  centum  bulk, 

ad  valorem.  Coal,  slack  or  culm. 

On  all  the  articles  mentioned  in  Schedule  C,  metals,  Coal,  bituminous  or  shale, 

eighty  per  centum  of  the  several  duties  and  rates  of  Provided^  That  this  shall  not  apply  to  oo 

duty  now  imposed  on  said  articles  severally ;  and  od  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  until  thi 

none  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  said  Schedule  C,  ment  shall  have  exempted  from  the  payme 

metala,  shall  pay  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  fltty  per  all  coal  imported  into  that  country  from  t 

centum  ad  valorem.  States. 

On  all  the  articles  mentioned  in  Schedule  M.  books.  Timber^  hewed  and  sawed,  and  timber  use 

papers,  etc.,  cizhty  per  centum  of  the  several  duties  and  in  building  wharves, 

and  rates  of  duty  now  imposed  on  said  article-^  »ev-  Timber,  squared  or  sided,  not  specially  ei 

erally.  and  provided  for  in  this  act. 

On  all  the  articles  mentioned  in  Schedule  E,  su^ar,  Sawed  boards,  planks,  deals,  and  other 

eighty  per  centum  of  the  several  duties  and  rates  of  hemlock^  whitewood,  svcamoru  and  ba:iswoi 

duty  now  imposed  on  said  articles  severallv.  other  articles  of  sawed  lumber. 


bacco, 

rates  <  _  ^ 

allv.             '                 '  Staves  of  wood  of  all  kinds. 

On  all  the  articles  mentioned  in  Schedule  D,  wood  Pickets  and  palings, 

and  wooden- ware,  except   as  hereinafter  provided,  Laths, 

eighty  per  centum  of  the  several  duties  ana  rates  of  Shingles, 

duty  now  imposed  on  said  articles  severally.  Pine  clapboards. 

On  cast,  polished  plate-glass,  unsilvcrcd,  exceeding  Spruce  clapboards, 

twenty-four  by  sixty  inches  square ;  on  men  and  Wooil  unmanufactured,  not  specially  enui 

colored  glass  bottles,  vials,  demijohns,  and  carboys  provided  for  in  this  act. 
(covered  or  unovered),  pickle-  or  preserve-iars.  and 

other  plain,  molded,  or  pressed,  green  ana  colored  The  first  t-est  of  the  strength  of  the 

bottle-glass,  not  cut,  engraved,  or  painted,  and  not  came  April  15,  wiien  Mr.  Morrison  m( 

specially  enumerated  or  provided  for  in  this  act,  and  ^^^  ^^^^^  proceed  to  consider  the  bill 

on  all  the  articles  subject  to  ad  valorem  duty  m  Sched-  ...        4.^.1.    nru  i          j  *r         •''^»'»" 

ule  B,  earthenware  and  glassware,  eiifhtv  per  centum  ™»*^^?«  ^^  ^^%  S-  .?    '  ^5  V^^^srs.  Eaton 

of  the  several  duties  and  rates  of  duty  now  imposed  necticut,  and  Kelley,  of  Pennsylvania,  < 

on  said  articles  severally.  The  House  decided  to  consider  the  bil 

On  all  the  articles  mentioned  in  Schedule  G,  pro-  followinir  vote : 
vUtions,  eighty  per  centum  of  the  several  duties  and 

rates  of  duty  now  imposed  on  said  articles  severally.  Yeas — J.  J.  Adams,  Aiken,  Alexander,  1 

On  all  the  articles  mentioned  in  Schedule  N,  sun-  Bagley.  Bullentine,  Barksdalo,  Beach,  Belni 

dries,  other  than  precious  stones,  salt,  coal,  and  lin-  nett,  Blackburn,  Blanchard,  Blond,  Blount, 

seed  or  flaxseed,  eighty  per  centum  of  the  several  du-  rid^e,  Buchanan,  Buckner,  Cubell,  Caldwell 

ties  and  rates  of  duty  now  Imposed  on  said  articles  Canecon,  Cassidy.  Clardy,  Clay,  Cobb,  Coll 

severallv.  grove.  S.  S.  Cox,  W .  R.  Cox,  Crisp,  D.  B.  ( 

On  all  the  articles  mentioned  in  Schedule  A,  chemio*  I)aviason,  L.   11.  Davis,  DeuMter,  Dibble, 

al  products,  eighty  per  centum  of  the  several  duti^  and  Dockery,  Dorsheimer,  Dowd,  Dunn,  Eldrec 

rates  of  dutv  now  imposed  on  said  articles  severally  :  J.   H.    Evins,  Forney,    Garrison,  Geddes 

Provided^  'that  nothmt^  in  this  act  shall  operate  'to  Green,  Greenleaf,  llalsell,  Hammond.  Uano 

reduce  the  duty  above  impof^ed  on  any  article  below  deman,  W.  U.  Hatch,  Hemnbill,  Heroert,  A 

the  rate  at  which   said  article  was  autiable  under  itt,   Hoblitzell,   Holman,   Houseman,  Hurc 

*^  An  act  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  outstanding  B.  W.  Jones,  J.  H.  Jones,  J.  K.  Jones,  J.  ' 

Treasury  note.^,  to  authorize  a  loan,  to  regulate  ana  Jordan,  King,  Kleiner,  Lanham,  Lo  Fe^ 

fix  the  duties  on  imports^  and  for  other  purposes,''  Loverin?,  McMillin,  Matson,  Maybury,  J. 

approved  March  second,  eighteen  hundred  ana  sixty-  Mill^,  Mitchell,   Monev,  Morgan,  Morrisoi 

one,  commonly  called  the  flCorrill  tariff.     And  when  Muldrow,  Murphy,  ifurray,  Neeoe,   Nels< 

under  existin<r  law  any  of  said  articles  are  grouped  to-  J.  J.  O'Neill,  Pierce,  S.  W.  Peel,  Potter,  P 

gether  and  made  dutiable  at  one  rate,  then  nothing  sey,  Reese,  KiggSf  Robertson,  J.  H.   Roge 

in  this  act  shall  operate  to  reduce  the  auty  below  the  orans.  Scales,   Scney,    Seymour,   Shaw,  \ 

highest  rate  at  wnich  any  article  in  such  group  was  T.  G.  Skinner,  Slocum,  bnvder,  Springci 

dutiable  under  said  act  of  March  second^  eignteen  Stewart,  Stocksla']:er,  Strait,  t>.  H.  Sumner, 

hundred  and  sixty-one.  J.  M.  Taylor,    Thompson,  Throckmorton, 

Sbo.  2.  That  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  July,  Townshcnd,  Tucker^!.  G.  Turner.  Oscai 

eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  in  lieu  of  the  du-  Vance.  Van  Eaton.  Wakefield,  Ward.  Rich 

ties  heretofore  imposed  on  the  goods,  wares,  and  mei^  ner.  Wellborn,  Weller,  Williams,  Willis,  M 

chandise  hereinafter  in  thb  section  specined.  there  con,  E.  B.  Winans,  John  Winan^.  Wolfor 

sball  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  the  following  Woodward,  Worthiiiirton,  Yaple,  Young — 1 

rates  of  duty  upon  said  articles  severally ;  that  is  to  Nats — G.  E.  Adams,  Amot,  Atkinson, 

say :  on  all  unpolished  cylinder,  crown,  and  common  Barr,  Belford^  Bingham,  Bisbee,   Boutell 

wmdow-glass ;  on  iron  'or  steel  sheets  or  plates,  or  Bralnerd,  Breitung,  J.   H.  Brewer.  W.  \l 

taggers'  iron  coated  with  tin  or  lead,  or  with  mixtures  Budd,  Burleigh,  Cannon,  Chace,  Cx>nvers< 

of  which  these  metals  are  a  component  part,  by  dip-  Cutcheon,  R.  T.  Davis,  Dingley,  Duncan, 

ping  or  any  other  process,  and  oommeroially  known  Eaton,  Elliott,  Ell  wood,  Ermentrout,  1.  I 

as  tin-pbtes,  teme-plates,  and  taggers'  tin ;  and  on  Everhart,  Ferrell,  Fiedler,  Findlay,  Finer! 

linseed  or  flaxseed,  eighty  per  centum  of  the  several  Funston,  George,  Glaaoock,  GtoflT,  Guenther, 
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[armer.  Hart,  H.  H.  Hatch,  Havnes,  D.  B.  inaon^  JKockwell,  Rowell,  Ruaaellf  Byan,  Sene^,  0. 

•n,  T.  J.  Uendeison.  Henley,  Uepburu,  O.  K.  Skinner,  Smalis,  Smith.  Snyder,  Spooner,  Spngga, 

itL,  Hiacock.  Hitt,  Ilolmes,  UopkuiD,  Horr,  Steele,  Stephenson,  J.    W.  Stewart,  Stone,  Storm, 

iun^  Jefforos,  Johnson,  Kaason,  Kean,  Kei-  Struble,  C.  A.  Sumner,  E.  B.  Taylor,  J.  D.  Taylor, 

iy,  Kello^,  Ketcham,  Laoey,  Lamb^  Law-  Thomas,  Tully,  Van  Alstyne,  Wads  worth.  Wait,  A. 

obey,  LoHK,  Lyman,  MoAdoo,  MoCoid,  Mo-  J.  Warner,  Washburn,  Weaver,  Wemple,  Whiting, 

ioKinley,  MiOard,  S.  H.  Miller,  MUliken,  Wilkins,  James  WUson,  G.  D.  Wis^e,  J.  S.  Wise, 

[orrill,  Muller.  Mutehler,  Nutting,  Ochiltree,  York — 159. 

Charles   O^Neill,   Paij^^    Parker,   Patton,  Nats — J.  J.  Adams,  Aiken.  Alexander,  Bagley, 

ayson,  S.  J.  Peelle,  Perkms,  Peters,  Phelps,  Ballentine,  Barbour,    Barksdale,    Beach,    Belmont, 

Poot,  Price,  Randall,  Ranney,  O.  W.  Ray,  Blackburn,  BUnchard,  Bland.  Blount,  Breckinridge, 

ay,  Keed,  Rice.  W.  L.  Robin:M>n,  Rockwell,  Broadiiead,    Buchanan,    Buckner,   Bumes,    Cabell, 

^uttsell,  Ryan,  0.  R.  Skinner,  Smith,  Spooner,  Caldwell,  Felix  Campbell,  Candler,  Carleton,  Cassidv, 

Steele,  Stevens,  J.  W.Stewart, Stone, Storm,  Clardy,  Clay,  Clements,  Cobb,  Collins,  Cook,  Cos- 

E.  B.  Taylor,  J.  D.  Taylor,  Tully,  Valen-  grove,  Covington,  S.  S.  Cox,  W.  B.  Cox,  Crisp,  D. 

I  AJstyne,  Wadsworth,  A.  J.  Warner,  Wash-  B.   Culberson.    Dargan,    Davidson,    L.    H.    Davis, 

»ver.  Wemple,  J.  D.  Wliite,  Whiting,  Wil-  Deuster,    Dibble,    Dibrcll.    Dockery,    Dorsheimer, 

sea  Wilson,  G.  D.  Wise,  J.  S.  Wise,  York—  Dowd,  Dunn,  Eldredfje,  Ellis.  J.  H.  Evins,  FoUett, 

Forney,  Fyan,  Qanvon,   Oioson,    Graves,    Green, 

ymrc — Bayne.  Bowen,  F.  B.  Brewer,  Broad-  Greenlea^  Halsell,  Hammond,  Hancock,  Hardeman, 

M.  Browne,  Brumm,  Bumes,  Calkins,  Felix  Hardy,  W.  H.  Hatch,  Hemphill,  Henley,  Herbert,  A. 

I,  J.  M.  Campbell,  Clements,  Connolly,  Cook,  S.  Hewitt,  G.  W.  Hewitt,  Hill,  Hoblitzell,  Holman, 

Q,  W.  W.  Culbertson,  CuUen,  Daigan,  G.  Houseman,  Hurd,  B.  W.  Jones,  J.  H.  Jones,  J.  K. 

,  Follett,  Fyan,  Gibson,  Hill,  Holton,  Hoop-  Jone»,  J.  T.  Jones,  Kmg,  Kleiner,  Lamb,  Lanham, 

,  Hutchina,  Laird,  Lewis,  Lowry,  McCor-  Lewis,  Lore,  Lovering,  Lowry,  McMillin,   Matson, 

>ulton,  NichoUs,  Pettibone,  Rankm,  Reagan,  Maybury,  J.  F.  Miller,  Mills,  Mitchell,  Money,  Mor- 

innson,  W.  F.  Rogers,  Shelley,  Smalls,  Ste-  gan,  Morrison,  Morse.  Moulton,  Murphy,  Neece,  Nel- 

C.  A.  Sumner,  Thomas,  Wait,  MUo  White  son.  Gates,  O'Fcrrall,  J.  J.  O'Neill,  Pierce,  8.  W. 

Peel,  Potter,  Pn'or,  Pusey,  Rankin,  Reagan,  Reese, 
,,  ,  .  Robertson,  J.  11.  Rogers,  W.  F.  Rogers,  Rosecrans, 
so  narrow  an  escape,  there  was  but  locales,  Seymour,  Shaw,  Shelley,  Singleton,  T.  G. 
ospect  for  the  passage  of  the  bill,  yet  Skinner,  Slocum,  Springer,  Stevens,  Charier  Stewart, 
sure  was  debated  in  the  House  at  great  Stockslaper,  Strait,  D.  H.  Sumner,  Talbott,  J.  M. 
and  many  members  delivered  carefully  Taylor  Thompson,  Throckmorton,  Tillman,  Towns- 
i^ur  ;i  •-*  i.*'  bend.  Tucker,  U.  G.  Turner,  Oscar  Turner,  Vance, 
i  speeches  for  and  against  a  protective  Van  katon,  Wakefield,  Ward,  Richard  Wamer/Well- 
tnd  presented  cunous  and  elaborate  bom,  Weller,  Milo  White,  Williams,  WillU.  w.  L. 
I  regard  to  the  effect  of  a  protective  Wilson.E.B.Winans,  John  Winans,Wolfora,  Wood- 
on  rates  of  wages,  and  upon  the  growth  "^^i  Worthington,  Yaple,  Young,  John  G.  Carlisle 

idustrial  interests.     There  was  nothing  "Jf^;  Vomro-Barr,  Bennett,   Muldrow,  Nicholls, 

forward  touching  the  general  pnuci-  Ochiltree,  kiggs,  W.  E.  Robinson,  Valentino,  J.  D. 

>lve<1,  though  the  records  of  the  debate  White,  WoocE— 10. 

ve  as  an  arsenal  of  illustratioDS  should  porty-one  Democrats  voted  to  defeat  the 

ff  issue  become  a  subject  of  general  ^^asure,  and  four  Republicans  voted  to  sustain 

discussion.      General  debate  m  the  u 
tee  of  the  Whole  closed  May  6th,  and 

lotion  of  Mr.  Converse,  of  Ohio,  it  was  FIti-J#bi  Pffrter^  Case.— Jan.  18,  1884,  Mr. 

bja  vote  of  166  yeas  to  151  nays,  that  Slocum,  of  New  York,  brought  up  the  foUow- 

tinjf  clause  be  stricken  out  of  the  bill  '«»  ^Jll  for  the  relief  of  Fitz-John  Porter,  re- 

le  House  was  called  upon  to  approve  ported  by  the  House  Committee  on  Military 

t  the  action  of  the  committee,  the  yeas  Affairs : 

}  and  the  nays  155,  and  the  measure  Whereat,  The  board  of  army  officers  convened  by 

«H  hv  tKA  fn11nwin<v  vnfA  •  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  special  orders 

M  oy  me  loiiowmg  vote .  j^^  ^^^  headquartem  of  the  Armv,  April  12, 1878,  to 

G.  E.  Adams,  AnderFon,  Amot,  Atkinson  ^  examine  into  and  report  upon  tfie  case  of  Fitz-John 

slford.  Bingham,  Bisbee,  Boutelle,  Bowen,  Porter,  late  a  migor-general  of  the  United  States  Vol- 

minerd,  Breitung,  F.  B.  Brewer,  J.  H.  Brew-  unteers  and  a  brevet  brigadier-general  and  colonel  of 

.  Browne,  W.  W.  Brown,  Brumm,  Budd,  the  Army,  having  by  their  report  of  March  19,  1879, 

Calkins,  J.  M.  Campbell,  Cannon,  Chace,  stated  that  in  their  opinion  "justice  requires  at  his 

.  Converse,  W.  W.  Culbertson,  Cullcn,  Cur-  (the  President's)  hands  such  action  as  may  be  neoea- 

beon,  6.  K.  Davis,  R.  T.  Davis.  Dingley,  sary  to  annul  and  set  aside  the  findings  and  sentence 

Dunham,  Eaton,  Elliott,  £11  wood,  Enneu-  ofthecourt-martialinthecaseofMs^.- Gen.  Fitz-John 

<f.  Evana,  Everhart,  Ferrell,  Fiedler,  Find-  Porter,  and  to  restore  him  to  the  positions  of  which  the 

rty,  Foran,  Funston,  Gleddes,  George,  Glas-  sentence  deprived  him,  such  restoration  to  take  effect 

r,  Guenther,  Hanback,  Harmer,  Hart,  H.  H.  from  the  date  of  dismissal  from  the  service"  ;  and 


Johnson,  Jordan,  Kasson,  Kean,  Keifer,  Kel-  said  Fitz-John  Porter  from  holding  anv  office  of  trust 

»gi  Ketdiam,  Laoey,  Laird,  Lawrence,  Le  or  profit  under  the  Government  of  tne  United  States" : 

hbey.  Long.  Lyman,  McAdoo,  McCoid,  Mo-  Therefore,  that  justice  may  be  done  the  said  Fitz-John 

[oCormiclL,  McKinlev,  Millard,  S.  H.  Miller,  Porter,  and  to  carry  into  effect  the  recommendation  of 

Moray,  Morrill,  Muller,  Murray,  Mutchler,  said  board, 

O'Hara,  Charles  O'Neill.  Paige,  Parker,  Pat-  ^  jBe  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  ffouae  of  Hepreeenta- 

oe,  Payson,  8.  J.  Peelle,  Perkins,  Peters,  ttvea  of  the   United  States  of  America  in  Congren 

\  Phelps,  Poland,  Post,  Price.  Sandall,  Ran-  aeeembted.  That  the  President  be  and  he  is  hereby 

V .  Bay,  Ottian  Ray,  Reed,  Rice,  J.  S.  Rob-  authorized  to  nominate  and,  by  and  with  the  advice 
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and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  Fitz-John  For-  whom  we  have  diplomaifo  relations,  were  !>•• 

ter,  late  a  imyor-general  of  Uie  United  States  Volun-  fug  reviewed ;  and  I  saw  Gen.  Sherman,  in  tb« 

teen  and  a  brevet  briffadier-ipeneral  and  colonel  ot  the  4°^  ^#  ♦.k;«  ^o^*.  »^»»rv.««<><^  ./^a,«o.  ♦Ka  *..wur^.»^ 

Army,  to  the  po«itioiof  oolbnel  in  the  Army  of  the  Jace  of  this  vMt  con  course^^  refuse  the  proffered 

United  States,  of  the  same  grade  and  lank.  together  hand  of  the  omcer  01  the  Orovernment  wbo,  10 

with  all  the  nghtn,  titled,  and  privileges  held  by  him  the  closing  days  of  brilliant  services  in  the  field, 

at  the  time  of  his  dinmiasal  from  the  Army  by  sentence  had  broaght  SO  much  undeserred  reproach  oo 

of  court-martial  promulgated  Jan.  27. 1?68,  and,  in  his  1,5          ^  j  honored  him  for  it.     A  most  crud 

discretion,  to  pkce  him  on  the  retued  list  of  the  Army  jj^        i       \^       *  u    1  u               j    *       u 

as  of  that  grade,  the  retired  list  beingthereby  mcreased  f  V^  defenseless  attempt  had  been  made  to  rob 

in  number  to  that  extent ;  and  all  hiws  and  parts  of  bim  of  his  hard-earned  reputation, 

laws  in  conflict  herewith  are  suspended  for  tnis  pup-  ^'  But  it  may  be  said,  Why  revert  to  thoe 

pose  only ;  but  thU  act  shall  not  be  construed  as  au-  painful  events,  now  that  some  of  the  chief  acton 

l^°pSLS'inr  ?^"^°'  "  '""'"^  ^"°'  *"  \-  them  are  in  their  graves?    I  have  a  pnrpoj, 

m  it.    First,  I  wish  to  make  it  apparent  to 

The  usual  acrimonious  debate  followed.   Per-  every  member  of  this  House  that  in  the  heat 

haps  the  most  interesting  thing  in  the  discussion  and  excitement  of  a  civil  war  the  purest  sod 

in  the  House  was  tlie  illustration  drawn  from  ablest  officer  is  liable  to  be  stricken  down  with- 

the  career  of  Gren.  Sherman  by  Mr.  Slocum,  who  out  cause. 

had  charge  of  the  bill.     Alluding  to  the  love  ♦*  At  the  close  of  the  war  one  wing  of  Sher- 

of  the  soldiers  of  the  Fifth  Corps  for  Porter,  man^s  army  was  commanded  by  Gen.  Logan 

and  the  ability  of  soldiers  to  estimate  the  and  the  other  by  myself.    I  wish  to  remind 

character  of  a  general,  he  said  of  the  closing  the  old  soldiers  of  that  army  that  the  very 

incidents  of  Sherman's  most  celebrated  cam-  weapons  used   to  strike  down  Porter  were 

Vo\gn:  wielded  by  the  same  hands  against  Shennsn; 

"  On  the  day  after  we  left  Raleigh  on  the  and  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  had  not  (be 

march  toward  Richmond,  large  packages  of  war  been  brought  to  a  successful  close  imme- 

New  York  papers  were  brought  to  our  camps  diately  after  Sherman's  treaty  with  Johnston, 

for  sale.     Without  orders  from  their  officers,  an  attempt  would  have  been  made  to  place 

the  soldiers  speedily  suppressed  and  destroyed  his  name  side  by  side  with  that  of  Fitz-JoLn 

them.     An  iutelligent  soldier  of  my  command  Porter,  and  instead  of  commanding  the  army 

explained  the  acts  of  his  associates.    He  said:  eighteen  years  after  the  war,  and  then  reiir- 

These  papers  are  teeming  with  abuse  of  Oen.  Shcr-  ing  with  the  love  and  admiration  of  a  gratefal 

man,  charging  hiin  with  insubordination,  a  violation  people,  he  might  to-day  have  been  vainly  plead> 

of  his  orders  and  some  of  them  even  insinuating  that  fng  at  the  doors  of  Congress  for  a  rehearing  of 

ho  IS  disloyal — all  on  account  of  his  treaty  with  Gen.  1,;°  ^„„^   «i^..;i;r,«  k;^  *x.A«:^»a  ^^.^a  ^\.^m^Z^» 

Johnston.    We  do  not  intend  to  have  th^  slanders  j^!^  ^^^  pleading  his  previous  good  character, 

against  the  man  we  have  followed  so  many  hundreds  l'>8  great  services  to  his  country,  and  the  neat 

of  miles  cireulatod  among  the  boys.  and  passion  of  the  hour  when  the  cruel  verdict 

i.  r  ^  1.  ^i-  .  x»                 t-  XX                 .  X  1  ^as  rendered  against  him,  precisely  as  Porter 

"  I  felt  that  these  men  better  appreciated  jg  j^^^  doing  " 

the  merits  of  their  commander  than  did  some  xiie  measure  passed  the  House  February  1. 

of  the  authorities  m  Washington.    Just  before  i^y  t^g  following  vote : 

we  arrived  at  Richmond,  another  batch  of  New  V         i    t    aj          ai       j       a      *    u   u. 

VI.                            4,                                         -   ^  Yeas— J.  J.  Adams,  Alexander,  A  mot,  Barley, 

York  papers  came  to  our  camps,  announcing  Ballentine,  Barbour,  iayne,  Beacl5,  Belmont,  B«n- 

that  a  new  department  had  been  created— the  nett,  Blanchard,  Bland,  Blount,  Bovle,  Breckinridw, 

Department  of  the  James ;  that  Gen.  Halleck  Broadhead,  Buchanan,  Buckner,  "Burleigh.  Cabell, 

had  been  assigned  to  the  command,  and  or-  Cfldwell,  Candler  Carleton,  Cassidy.  Clardy,  Clay, 

dered  Generals  Meade  Sheridan,  and  Wright  to  £'--»f,;  S^^^  teriW&.  fcbJ.^C 

invade  that  part  of  North  Carohna  occupied  tm,  Dargan,  Davidson,  L.  H.  Davis,  Deuster,  Dibrell, 

by  Sherman,  and  disregard  his  trace  with  Gen.  Dockeir,  Dorsheuner,   Dowd.   Duncan.   £ldred/rt 

Johnston,  and  pay  no  attention  to  his  (Sher-  J-  H.  Evins,  Ferrell,  Fiedler,  Findlay,  Finertv,  Fd- 

man's)  orders.     In  mv  presence  Sherman  de-  Jf  ^'  ^^"^P*  ^^l^J^'iF^'l^  ^{1^°'  ^^?S^'  «  !?» 

«i^-«  I  ♦!.««.    :e  ««  .»»^'»,Vvf  u^A  k«««   .«„^«  ♦^  Green,   Greenleaf,  HaL«ell,   Harmer,  W.  H.  Hatch, 

clared  that,  if  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  Uavni,  HemphiU,  Henley,  Herbert,  A.  6.  Hewitt; 

execute  that  order,  he  would  have  defended  o.V.  Hewitt,  Hill,  Uohnan,  Hopkins,  Housemsn, 

his  truce  if  it  had  cost  the  lives  of  half  his  Hunt,  Hurd,  Hutchins,  James,  Jeffords,  B.  W.  Jones, 

command.     I  was  with  him  when  he  received  J-  K.  Jones.  J.  T.  Jones,  Jordan,  Kean,  King,  Kleiner, 

a  note  from  Gen.  Halleck,  asking  to  be  allowed  l^'^^.  ^?^'  Lanham,  Le Jovre,  Lewis  Long.  Lo^^ 

»  """«.  I  V.U  v-^«.  lAuiivui^,  €^wKBu^  i^  v,^  ai.v/f^^M  Lovennsr, Lowry,  Lyman,  McAdoo,McMillin,  Mati»on, 

to  review  the  army  as  it  passed  through  the  Mavburv,  J.  F.  killer,  Mitcnell,  korgan,  Morrison, 

streets  of  Richmond,  and  I  saw  him  write  a  Morse,  Moulton,  Muldrow,  Murphy,  Murrey,  Moteb- 

reply,  saying  that,  so  far  from  giving  him  a  ler,  Noeoe,  Nicholls,  Gates,  O'Hare,  J.  J.  O'Neill,  Pst- 

review,  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  say  that  it  wn.  Pierce,  8.  W.  Peel,  Phelps,  Poland,  Poet,  Potter, 

would  he  unsafe  for  Gen.  Halleck  to'be  seen  Kl;ii;^,' R^^^'rSin^^^^^^^^ 

m  the  streets.  j.  h.  Rogers,  W.  F.  Rogers,  Rosecrans,  Scales.  Seney, 

*^  i  stood  beside  Gen.  Sherman  on  the  grand  Seymour,  Shaw,  Singleton,  T.  G.  Skinner,  Slocom, 

stand  at  the  other  end  of  this  avenue  when  the  Smith,  Snyder,  Sprigs,  Snringer,  Stevens,  Cijirki 

armies  of  the  Union,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  Si!'''^'^l?-2^,*^^JT^^^^^^^ 

,  .  ^    .   .,     /M            *  au     r^                    i       J  1.1-  ner,  U.  11.  humncr,  J.  M.  lavlor,  inompson,  ibrodC'*. 

chief  civil  officers  of  the  Government  and  the  morton,  Tillman,  Townshend,  Tucker,  Tullv,  H.  G«> 

representatives  of  all  foreign  countnes  with  Turner,  Oscar  Turner, Van  Alstyne, Vance, Vmi~ 
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Warner.  Wellboni.  Weller,  Wemple,  the  measure  as  passed.     This  was  done,  and 

"t^^*?*i!f'ill?Li' w  ^^'^^  J-w  rl!"  the  bill  went  to  the  President,  who  returned  it, 

J,  wolford.  Wood,  Woodward,  Worth-  t  i     o       'au  ^u*        * 

:ork,  Youig~184.  •^"l^  2,  With  this  veto  message : 

Adams,  Andenwn,  Atkinson,  Barr,  To  the  Bouse  of  Sepreaentativet : 
Ue,  Bninerd,  Breitung,  F.  B.  Bn.'wer,        Atter  careM  contiideratioD  of  the  bill  entitled  "  An 

'.  M.  Browne,  Brumm,  Calkinti,  J.  M.  act  lor  the  relief  of  litz-Joon  i^orter,"  I  herewith  re- 

aon.  Converse,   W.   w.  Culberti^n,  turn  .t  with  mv  objections  to  tliut  house  of  Conffrcsa 

—  -   -  -      -  olaose  isinterms 


he  is  hereby 
with  the  advice 

Holmes,  Hooper,  Horr,  Houk,  John-  and  oonsent  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  Fitz-John  For- 
ey,  Lawrence,  McCoid,  McCormick,  ter,  late  a  m^jor-general  of  the  Cnited  States  VoIun<« 
iken,  Morey,  Morrill,  r^elbon,  Nut-    teers,  and  a  brevet  brigadier-general  and  colonel  of  the 


Spool 

>ne.  Strait,  Struble,  h.  B.  Taylor,  J,  sentence  of  court-martial,  promulgated  January  27, 

mas,  Wadsworth,  Wakefield,  Wash-  18tid^"  etc. 

dlio  White,  Whitmg — 77.  It  is  apparent  that  should  this  bill  become  a  law  it 

-Aiken,  Barksdale,   Belford,  Bisbee,  will  create  a  new  office,  which  can  be  filled  by  the  ap- 

ren.  W.  W.  Browne,  Budd,  Bumes,  nointment  of  the  particular  individual  whom  itspeci- 

,  Gnace,  Covington,  Dibble,  Dunn,  nes.  and  can  not  be  filled  otherwise ;  or  it  may  be 

^llis,  Ermentrout,  Evcrhart,  Oeddes,  said  with  perhaps  greater  preci>ion  of  statement  that 

>nd,  Hancock,  Hardeman,  Hardy,  D.  it  will  create  a  new  office  upon  condition  that  tlie  par- 

litt.  Hoblitzell,  Holton,  Ilowey,  J.  H.  ticular  person  designated  phall  be  chosen  to  fill  it. 

Kelley,  Kellogg.  Ketcham,  Liibbcy,  Such  on  act,  as  it  seems  to  nie,  is  cither  unnecessaiy 

),  liillard,  S.  H.  Miller.  Mills,  Monev,  and  ineffective,  or  it  involves  an  encroachment  by  the 

3e,  Charles  O'Neill,  Paige^  Kandall,  legislative  branch  of  the  Government  upon  the  au- 

e,  Shelley,  Talbott,  Valentine,  Wait,  thority  of  the  Executive.    As  the  Congress  has  no 

J.  D.  W  hite,  Jamea  Wilson,  John  power  under  the  Constitution  to  nominate  or  appoint 

Vise — 6S.  an  officer,  and  can  not  lawfully  impose  upon  the 

President  the  duty  of  nominating  or  appointing  to 

te,  the  Committee  on  Military  Af-  office  any  particular  individual  or  its  own  selection, 

the  following  substitute  for  the  ^his  bill,  if  it  can  fairly  be  construed  as  requiring  the 

*bruary  26  *  President  to  make  the  nomination  and,  by  and  with 

^        '        ,  the  advice  and  couisent  of  the  Senate,  the  appointment 

lident  be  and  he  is  hereby  anthorixed  which  it  authorizes,  is  in  manifest  violation  of  the 

1,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  Constitution.    If  such  be  not  its  jui*t  interpretation, 

to  appoint  Fitz-John  Porter,  late  a  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  mere  enactment  of  advice  ana 

r  the  United  States  Volunteers  and  a  counsel,  which  kicks  in  the  vcr>'  nature  of  things  the 

'-general  and  colonel  of  the  Army,  to  force  of  positive  law.  and  can  serve  no  useful  purpose 

colonel  in  the  Army  of  the  United  upon  the  statute-booKs. 

ame  grade  and  rank  held  by  him  at  There  are  other  causes  that  deter  me  fh)m  giving 

lisraissal  from  the  Arttiy  by  sentence  thia  bill  the  sanction  of  my  approval.    The  judgment 

1  promuUnited  Jan.  27^1868^  and,  in  of  the  court-martial  by  which  more  than  twenty  years 

0  place  him  on  the  retired  list  of  the  aince  General  Fitz-John  Porter  was  tried  and  con- 
;  srade,  the  retired  Hat  being  thereby  victed  was  pronounced  by  a  tribunal  composed  of 
nbcr  to  that  extent ;  and  all  laws  and  nine  general  officers  of  distinguished  character  and 

1  conflict  herewith  are  suspended  for  ability.  Its  investigation  of  the  charges  of  which  it 
ily:  IVorided^  That  said  Fitz-John  found  the  accused  guilty  was  tliorough  and  consci- 
!eive  no  pav,  compensation,  or  allow-  entious,  and  its  findings  and  sentence-  were  in  due 
r  prior  to  his  appointment  under  thia  course  of  law  approved  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  then 

President  of  the  United  States.    Its  legal  compctencv, 

A  nrtto  ;iAKo4-/%il  UToi^T^  10  onri  1Q  Its  jurisdictiou  of  thc  sccubcd  aud  of  thc  subjcct  of  tfio 

e  was  debated  March  12  and  13,  accusation,  and  the  substantial  regularity  of  all  of  ita 

tne  loliowing  vote :  proceedings,  are  matters   which   have   never  been 

id.   Brown,    Butler,    Call.   Cockrell,  brought  in  ciuestion.    Its  judgment,  therefore,  is  final 

Fair,  Farlev,  Garland,  (iibsou,  Gor-  and  conclusive  in  its  character. 

Hampton, '  Harris.    Hoar.  Jackson,  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  recently 

f  Florida,  Jones  or  Nevaoa,  Lamar,  declared  tnat  a  court-martial  such  as  this  was,  is  the 

xey,  Morgan,  Pendleton,  Pike,  Pugh,  oiipfanism  provided  hy  law  and  clothed  with  the  duty 

»bm.  Saulsbury,  Sewell,  Slater,  Vance,  of  administering  justice  in  this  class  of  cases.     Its 

:er,  Williams— 86.  judgments,  when  approved,  res^t  on  the  same  basis, 

jh,   Allison,  Bkir,    Bowen,  Conger,  ana  are  surrounded  by  the  same  considerations  which 

,  Dolph,  Edmunds.  Frye,  Harrison,  give  conclusiveness  to  the  judgments  of  other  legal 

Dgalls,  Logan,  McMillan,  Manderson,  tribunals,  including  as  well  the  lowest  as  the  highest, 

■nia,  Mitchell,  Morrill,  Palmer,  Piatt,  It  follows,  accordingly,  that  when  a  lawfully  oonsti- 

^yck,  Wilson — 25.  tuted  court-martial  has  duly  deckred  its  findings  and 

hony,    Beck,  Camden,  Cameron   of  its  sentence,  and  the  same  nave  been  duly  approved, 

>meron  of  Wisconsin,  George,  Hale,  neither  the  President  nor  the  Congress  has  any  [X)wer 

M,  Mahone,  Miller  of  New  York,  Plumb,  to  set  them  aside.    The  emstence  of  such  ^wer  is  not 

r.  Vest — 15.  openly  asserted,  nor  perhap  is  it  necessarily  implied, 

in  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which  is  before  me,  but, 

also  adopted  the  preamble  to  the  when  its  enacting  claa^es  are  read  in  the  light  of  the 

[arch  7,  the  House  non-concurred  recitations  of  its  preamble,  it  wUl  be  seen  that  it  seeks 

>»iAn/i»UA*.fo.  «n/i   Tr.»A  1Q  «  «^«  in  effect  the  practical  annulment  of  the  findings  and 

raendments ;  and,  June  1 8,  a  con-  ^^  ^^^^^^^  J^  ^  competent  court-martial. 

ittee  reported  m  favor  of  reced-  a  conclusion  at  variance  with  these  findings  has 

Don-ooncurrenoe,  and  agreeing  to  been  reached,  after  investigation  by  a  board  oonsisting 
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tfcyw  ottecnof  tke  Arbt.    TYnm  htmrd  wm  mH  Fmtea,  GoCrwiBrlwi.H.  H.  Hatch, D.  B.  Hendg 

Mi  ia  tmrtiQikaot  of  axij  ftatutory  aattMyritj,  and  soo,  T.  J.  tfandenoa,  Hiaeock,  Hitt,  Uolmes,  Uolta 

poverLaM  to  eompel  toe  atteodanee  uC  vitoeMe*  U«30pcr,  fiorT,  Howej,    Jofanaoo,    Ksmoq^  Kdle 

or  to  jpTDDouaoe  a  joii^meDt  vhich  could  hare  been  Laeev    M«HJoid,  MeCooKM.  McConnick,  MiUard,  i 

lavYv^r  en/jTced.     Tne  odken  vho  eocMtisuted  it,  H.  ^Lilor,  Milliitrtt,  Morrili,  ^efaoo,  CHaries  C^'eil 

ia  tbdr  feport  to  the  Seeretaiy  of  War,  dated  March  Parker^  ^*7i>>^  P^nniofL.  Pftrkxas,  Peten,  Price,  Ree( 

1^,  l57i,  fttate  th^it  in  their  o(«Dion  '^*  juivtice  reqaiiva  Kice,  J.  S.  Bo^rwon,  Roveil,  Kjan,  C.  B.  SkioDei 


•  .  .  soca  actioa  a*  mar  oe  neeeaaary  to  annui  and  bmalis,  spooocr,  ^teete,  ^fiepoetfaioa.  dtooe,  otmi 

•ec  aakie  the  ftnJln^  ana  aeotenee  of  the  eoartHnar-  StruUe,  J.  D.  TaTk>r,  Tboaia:s  Valentine,  Wadi 

tial  in  the  caae  of  >Ujor-GeoeBl  Fit»- John  Poner,  and  worth.   Wait,  Wa^eAeki,  Wftihbam,  Weaver,  J.  £ 

to  retjftore  him  to  the  positiooa  of  which  that  sentence  Wnite,  Miio  White,  Whhinf,  James  Wilson— 78. 

deprived  him,  soch  ie<ontioo  to  take  effect  from  the  Nor  Voicro  —  Atkinaoc^    Balientine,   Baricadak 

date  of  bin  dHmiieal  from  the  aeniee.*'  Birr,  Beaei&,  Bennett,  RingnMun,  Blibee,  BhKskbmn 

The  prori^ions  of  the  bill  now  under  eonAderation  Bland,  Bowen,  Borie,  Brettong,  J.  VL  Brewer,  Buck 

are  avowedlj  baaed  on  the  aaaamption  that  the  find-  ner,  Cabell,  Felix  'Campbell^  Chace,  Clardy,  CoUina 

inga  q(  the  court-martial  have  been  dij«covered  to  be  Connoily,  Converge,  Cook,  b.  S.  Cox,  Davidson,  I 

errooeoaa.    Bat  it  will  be  borne  ia  mind  that  the  io-  H.  DavU.  I>ockerv,  Doaean,  Ellwood^  J.  fi.  Evin! 

veat<|^on  which  ia  Haimfd  to  have  rcsolted  in  this  Fiedler,  Findlav  '  Finertj,  Fonn,    l^van,   Gedde 

dl<covei7  waa  made  manj  yeara  after  tlje  eveota  to  George,  Green,  Hanhark,  Banner,  Uait,    Uayn« 

which  that  evidence  related,  and  mider  dmunstaneea  Hepburn,  Hook,  Hard,  Uutchins  Jame^  J.  E.  Jod« 

that  made  it  impoasible  Xo  leprodooe  the  evidence  on  J.  T.  J<*nea,  Kelley,  KeUogjr^  Ketcham.  King,  Lan 

whidi  they  were  ba^sed.  renoe,  Libbev,  Motiev^  Momaon,  Moulton,  Mulio 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  proposed  leeUlatioo  would  NkholU,  Nutting,  Ochiltree^  CFHara,  Pettibone.  £ei 

eatablkih  a  dan^^eroua  precedent,  calc^Jated  to  imperil  ean,  W.  E.  Bobtikaon^  W.  1> .  Bogen,  Buasell,  &hai 

in  no  small  measure  tne  binding?  force  and  effect  of  tne  Stnifleton,  T.  G.  Skmner,  Snyder,  bteven.H^  J.  ¥1 

judgmenta  of  the  varioua  tribunals  establiahed  under  Stewart,  K.  B.  Taylor,  A.  J.  Warner,  J.  b.  WIm 

our  Conjitatution  and  lawa.  W<»thingtoo — ^Td. 

poleV:ith»'  tS'^=^v^b,^^x!SJ  I"*/  8««le,  on  re«.nsider^on,  the  m«j 

stitution.  remitted  the  continuing  penalty  which  had  ^^  «»«  ^^  receive  the  reqaiate  two-third 

made  it  mipotsible  tor  Fitz-John  Porter  to  hold  any  m^ority,  and  failed  to  become  a  law.    The  fd 

otiioe  ot'tnut  or  profit  under  the  Government  of  the  lowing  was  the  TOte : 

United  StatM.     But  I  am  unwilling  to  give  my  sano-         ^ n i  n..i-  « 


and  approved.                  CHESTER  A.  ABTHUR.  "^  ^    a*,!,  '-2ri  ii-    ^  tST'^T'  '  r  ^^  . 

E^ELxv.  M^sio,,  Jul,  2, 18.4.  W^lJ^^T^  iSSV^^S^ 

The  House,  on  reconsideration,  passed  the  Harriaon,  Hawley,  Hill,  mgalU,   Lapham,  Logao 

bill  over  the  veto  by  the  following  vote :  ^^,^*^,,  ^"^^ST  ^.  ^>^  ^"^^h  *^^ch<S»  Monili 

«           T     T     Aj            AM.         Ai        J         *       .  Palmer,  PUtt,  Plumb,  Sawyer,  Sherman,  Van  Wych 

liAS — J.  J.    Adam9,  Aiken,  Alexander,  Amot,  Wil«on--27                 »        ^    »                » 

®i?"'?^'ri^''^'"'   ?*-"^'  Belford    Belmont,  Blan-  AaaEirr  -  Anthony,  Camden,    Colquitt,    Culloni 


ber»oa,  Curtin,  Dargun,   Deu:«ter,   Dibble,  Dibrell, 

Dorsheimer,  Dowd,  Dunn,  Eaton,  Eldredge,  EUiott,  BcyctI  tf  the  THl-4litfh«— Jan.  21,   1884,  Ml 

EIJU,  English,  Ermentrout,  FerreU,  Follett.  Forney,  Cox,  of  New  York,  moved  in  the  House  to  sos 

Hatch,  Hemphill.  Henley,  Herbert,  A.  S.  Hewitt,  G.  ^^^  <>»  ^^J  2,  1862,  and  such  sections  of  th 

W.  Hewitt,  HilL  HoblitzelL  Holman,  Hopkins,  Hou>e-  Revised  Statotea  as  perpetuate  the  oath  pre 

man.  Hunt,  Jeflrords,  B.  W.  Jones,  J.  H.  Jone^  Jor-  scribed  in  said  act.     The  following  is  the  bill: 

dan,  Kean,  Kleiner,  Laird,  Lamb,  Lanham,  Le  Fevre,  «    .,  ^„^^  ^^    in,.*,  •u^  .^  ^^  r«^««««.-  ^^^k\» 

LewU.  Lon-.  Lore.  Loverini?.   l>>wrv.  Lvman.  M«I  .    A  «/ «KKi«/,  rf<-..  That  theact  of  CongTOW  entifle 


O'Neill,  Paige,  Fatton.  Pierce,  Feel.  Phclpe^  Poland, 

ney,  Seymour,    Shelley,    blocum,    Mnith,    Spngsrs,  k"  i  jIiI  •:#.  TtJ^^  *  ^^^ 

Springer,  Charles  Stewkrt,  Stockslaffer,  Su^rm/crX  ^^^^^  «>^  ^"S  office,  or  to  serving  aa  a  luror,  or  t 

Sumner,' D   H.   Sumner,    Talbottl   J.   M.  Savior,  ^e  acquirement  of  any  right  mider  the  Uws  of  tl 

Thompson.    Throckmorton,    Tillman,    Townshend,  iJ^itea  bUtea. 

Tucker,  Tully,  H.  G.  Turner,  Oscar  Turner,  Van  In  support  of  the  measure,  Mr.  Cox  saici 

AUtyno,  Vanoe^  Van  Eaton,  >\allace.  Ward,  Richanl  t*  When  we  stand  in  a  semicirde  before  yot 

Warner,  Wellborn,  Weller,  n  emple,  Wilkina,  W  ill-  -mrai-Ai                   ^u               ».         -x      , 

iaras,  \<riir«,  W.  L.  WilsJ)n,  £.  B.  Winans,  John  ^r.  Speaker,  to  be  sworn,  there  are  twodassi 

Winana,  G.  D.  Wise,  Wollord,  Wood,  Woodward,  of  members  sworn.     One  class  takes  the  oat 

Yaole,  York,  Young— 168.  prescribed  by  the  Constitution — with  a  she 

™  o  ^S"^- ^;n^^f°S' '^°^®'^'*\5^1^^^®' ^J?*"*^'  addendum.    The  other  takes  the  oath  knon 

F.  B.  Brewer,  T.  M.  Browne,  W.  W.  Brown,  Brumm,  __  •__,_  -i„ j      tk^  iof«-A.  :»  fK^  ;i:a»n«.i:^^«^  . 

Calkina,  J.  rf.  Campbell,  Cannon,  Chalmer;,  W.  w!  f  ^l^  ^^^^\,  .J^^^^  I?,* i?  ^^'SJ^allfying  < 

Culbertaon,  CuUen,  Cutcheon,  G.  R.  Davis,  R.  T.  ^^^  oa'f*-     ^^  ^^^^  the  fidelity  of  the  am& 

Davia,  Dingley,  Dunham,  L  N.  Evans,  Everfaart,  during  the  civU  war,  as  to  aiding,  abetting, 
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coantenance,  oonnsel,  encouragement, 
» those  engaged  in  armed  hostility  to  the 
Dment.  It  also  tests  the  fidelity  of  the 
as  to  the  acceptance  of  office,  or  the  ex- 
of  the  functions  of  any  office  whatever. 
With  permission,  I  place  the  oaths  re- 
.  of  Ds,  or  what  should  be  required,  in 
osition,  thus: 

vtko/hadr§bd  who  Bad  oath  of  good  wUriot 
wt  ^upporiy  dc.j  tJu  who  did  support^  4tc,^ 
nuiutU,  tht  Government, 


loletnnly  swear  that 
ipport,  protect,  and 

the  Conatitution 
OTemment  of  the 

States  against  all 
B,  whether  domes- 
Toreign,  and  ttiat  I 
AT  true  faith  and 
)oe  to  the  same; 
take  this  obligation 
without  any  men- 
rvation  or  evasion ; 
It  I  wUl  faithfully 
1  all  the  duties 
nay  be  required  of 
law:    So  help  me 


^^Mtional  oath,  as  it 
ought  to  be. 

ear  to  support  the 
uition  of  tne  United 
So  help  me  God. 
de  r/,  uction  8. 


I  do  solemnly  swear  that 
I  have  never  voluntarily 
borne  arms  a^ainnt  the 
United  States  sinoe  I  have 
been  a  citizen  thereof;  that 
I  have  voluntarily  given 
no  aid,  oountenaooe,  coun- 
sel, or  enoounuromont  to 
persons  engaged  in  armed 
nostility  thereto;  that  I 
have  neither  sought,  nor 
accepted,  nor  attempted  to 
exercise  the  functions  of 
any  office  whatever  under 
any  authority,  or  pretend- 
ed authority,  in  nostility 
to  the  United  States ;  that 
I  have  not  yielded  a  vol- 
untary support  to  any  pro- 
tended fi^cmment,  au- 
thority, power,  or  consti- 
tution within  the  United 
States  hostile  or  inimical 
thereto. 

And  I  do  ftirthcr  swear 
that  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledfi^  and  ability  I 
will  support  and  detend 
the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  against  all 
enemies,  forei^  and  do- 
mestic; that  1  will  bear 
true  faith  and  allegiance 
to  the  same ;  that  I  take 
this  obli^tion  treely, 
without  any  mental  reser- 
vation or  puri>ose  of  eva- 
sion, and  that  I  will  well 
and  faith  fVilly  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  office  on 
which  I  am  about  to  en- 
ter: So  help  me  God. 

De  of  the  ridiculous  features  of  these  two 
»d  oaths  is,  that  it  forces  a  person  to 
that  while  he  is  taking  the  oath  he  is 
>r8we)ring  himself,  that  he  has  no  roen- 
lervations,  that  he  is  playing  no  sleights 
lis  conscience,  no  thimble-rig  with  words, 
ears  that  he  is  not  lying ;  while  the  roan 
8  yet  supposed  by  some  to  be,  or  has 
been,  obnoxious  to  our  laws,  judged  by 
ery  test-oath,  swears  the  lovely  oath  of 
r.  The  difference  between  these  oaths  is 
uit  In  my  judgment,  the  only  constitu- 
oath  that  ought  to  be  is:  '1  swear  to 
t  the  Constitution  of  the  United  State«. 
Ip  me  God ! '  (Article  VI,  seciion  8). 
in  oath  would  be  applicable  to  us  all. 
would  then  be  no  two  class 'S  of  men, 
Dtly  sworn,  yet  sitting  side   by  Mde  as 

I  this  bill  proposes  is  to  repeal  the  act  of 

TOL.  XXIV. — 14     A 


July  2,  1862,  and  such  sections  of  tlie  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  as  perpetuate  the 
oath  prescribed  in  said  act,  which  is  the  *  iron- 
clad '  oath.  It  thus  makes  all  the  oaths  taken 
in  this  chamber  like  the  one  first  referred  to. 
It  may  not  be  known,  but  it  is  true,  that  this 
long  test-oath  was  repealed  by  the  act  of  April 
20,  1871.  It  was  never  re-enacted,  except  in 
the  Revised  Statutes  and  by  indirection,  though 
the  act  of  June  22,  1874,  makes  this,  and  all 
other  revised  acts,  the  law  of  the  land/* 

In  opposition  to  the  measure  Mr.  Boutelle, 
of  Maine,  said :  ^^  We  hear  a  great  deal  said  in 
deprecation  of  exciting  sectional  animosities, 
and  reviving  sectional  issues.  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  why  he  brings  this 
sectional  question  in  here  to-day  ?  We  are  liv- 
ing, sir,  under  a  law  in  regard  to  our  oaths 
which  was  adopted  many  years  ago;  a  law 
which  was  supported  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  himself.  1  know  of  no  reason  what- 
ever, I  can  understand  no  special  cause  for  ar- 
resting the  proceedings  of  this  body  to  change 
the  nature  of  the  obligation  which  is  assumed 
by  the  representatives  of  the  people  upon  en- 
tering on  their  duties  here.  The  gentleman 
says  we  ought  not  to  have  two  oaths  here.  I 
want  to  say  to  I  dm  that  we  are  not  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  two  oaths  are  required.  1 
want  to  say  to  him  that  the  loyal  people  of 
this  country  are  not  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  gentlemen  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  of 
this  House  are  unable,  un fortunately,  to  take 
that  oath  which  I  believe  men  should,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  be  required  to  take 
before  entering  upon  the  legislative  duties  of  a 
body  like  this,  an  oath  that  they  had  never  at- 
tempted to  destroy  the  government  of  their 
country. 

"  I  understand  perfectly  well,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  have  had  peculiar  experience  in  this 
country.  I  understand  perfectly  well  that  we 
have  modified  the  ordinary  procedure.  I  do 
not  undertake  to  question  the  validity  of  the 
seating  of  any  member  upon  this  floor.  I  do 
not  undertake  to  cast  any  reflection  upon  any 
gentleman  who  is  unable  to  take  the  iron-clad 
oath  in  this  body.  But  when  we  are  informed 
that  there  is  an  impropriety,  or  a  hardship,  or 
a  lack  of  geni^rosity  iu  insisting  that  the  oath 
of  loyalty  shall  stand,  for  those  who  choose  to 
take  it,  I  think  we  are  going  faster  than  the 
country  calls  for." 

The  discussion  was  very  brief,  and  the  rules 
were  suspended  and  the  bill  passed  by  a  vote 
of  185  to  14.  February  27,  in  the  Senate,  the 
bill  was  reporte<l  back  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, to  which  it  had  been  referred,  ^ith  an 
amendment  striking  out  everything  after  the 
enacting  clause,  and  substituting  the  follow- 
ing: 

That  section  1218  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  be  and  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read 
as  follows : 

^*8eo.  1218.  No  person  who  held  a  commission  in 
the  Army  or  Navy  of  t)io  United  ^tifces  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  late  rebellion^  and  afterward  servea  is 
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any  capacity  in  the  military,  naval,  or  civil  service  of  electors,  and  before  the  day  on  which  they 

Ihe  so-called  Confederate  States,  or  of  either  of  the  quired  by  law  to  meet. 

States  in  insurrection  during  the  late  rebellion,  shall  Sec.  4.  That  Congress  shall  be  in  se^on 

be  appointed  to  any  position  in  the  Army  or  Kavy  of  second    Wednesday  in  February  suoceedinj 

tlie  United  States. *'  meeting  of  the  electors.    The  Senate  and  I 

Sec.  2.  That  section  1756  of  the  Revised  Statutes  Bepresentatives  shall  meet  in  the  hall  of  tli 

be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed ;  and  hereafter  of  Uepre^ntatives  at  the  hour  of  one  o'clocJ 

the  oath  to  be  taken  by  any  person  elected  or  ap-  afternoon  on  that  day,  and  the  President  of  th 

pointed  to  any  office  of  nonor  or  profit,  either  in  the  shall  be  their  presiding  officer.    Two  tellers 

oivil,  military,  or  naval  service,  except  the  President  previouslv  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Ser 

of  the  United  States,  shall  be  aii  prescribed  in  section  two  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Seprc^enta 

1757  of  the  Revised  Statutes.    But  tliis  repeal  shall  whom  shall  bo  handed,  as  they  arc  opened 

not  affect  the  oaths  prescribed  by  existing  statutes  in  President  of  the  Senate,  all  the  certificates  am 

relation  to  the  performance  of  duties  in  special  or  par-  purporting  to  be  ocrtincates  of  the  electon 

ticular  subordinate  offices  and  employments.  which  oertificates  and  papers  shall  be  open 

Sec  8.  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  in  no  sented,  and  acted  upon  in  the  alphabetical 

manner  affect  any  right,  duty,   claim,  oblijiation,  or  the  States,  beginning  with  the  letter  A;  a 

penalty  now  existing,  or  alread^r  incurred ;  and  all  tellers,  having  then  read  the  same  in  the  presc 

and  every  such  right,  duty,  claim,  obligation,  and  hearing  of  the  two  Ilouaes,  shall  make  a  li« 

penalty  snail  be  heard,  triea,  and  determined,  and  ef-  votes  as  they  shall  appear  from  the  said  cert 

lect  shall  be  given  thereto,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  and  the  votes  having  been  ascertained  and  coi 

this  act  had  not  been  passed.  the  manner  and  according  to  the  rules  in  this 

Seo.  4.  That  section  820  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  vided.  the  result  of  the  same  shall  be  delivere 

hnposing  certain  disqualifications  on  grand  and  petit  Presiaent  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  tiiereu] 

i'urors  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  section  nounoe  Uie  state  of  the  vote,  and  the  namei 

121  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  prescribing  an  oath  for  persons,  if  anv,  elected,  which  announcement 

grand  and  petit  jurors  in  tne  courts  of  the  United  deemed  a  sufiftoient  declamtion  of  the  persons 

tates,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed.  elected  President  and  •Vice-President  of  the 

The  measure  as  amended  passed  without  a  f^^rf.  ^,^^,' ^S'i^'!!*  "/i!;!^ 

,.   .  .             ,   .,      ...,       /,  4.1      I. '11             -L          J  tered  on  the  journals  of  the  two  bouses.     Up 

division,  and  the  title  of  the  bill  was  changed  reading  of  any  such  certificate  or  paper,  the  P 

80  as  to  read  '*  An  act  amending  the  Revised  of  the  Senate  shall  call  for  objections,  if  any. 

Statutes  of  the  United  States,  in  respect  to  objection  shall  be  made  in  writing,  and  shi 

official  oaths,  and  for  other  purposes.^'    May  ''^^^y,  «?d  concisely,  and  without  argumc 

r,  the  House  concurred  in  the  Senate  amend-  K^^  ^ ^/i  SimS^if^heTot 

ments ;  and,  May  14,  the  bill  was  returned  with  tives  before  the  same  shall  be  received.  Whci 

the  approval  of  the  President.  jections  so  made  to  any  vote  or  paper  from 

Count  Of  the  EtocUral  Yot«.— The  Senate  took  "haU  have  been  received  and  reatL  the  Sena 

op  this  important  matter  Jan.  16,  1884,  and  ^H"v?^5  f^^l^i?™?'  afd  such  objections  i 

Tu    u'li         *ir  J  u    >r     TT           M  xr          V       **  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  decision;  i 

the  bill  reported  by  Mr.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 

from  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  manner^  submit  such  objections  to  the  House 

'Was  passed  without  a  division.  It  is  the  bill  that  resentatives  for  its  decision ;  and  no  electoral 

was  passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  first  session  of  jotes  from  any  State  from  which  but  one  ret 

the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  and  is  entitled  **  A  ^®^°  '^.^'''^u!^  u^  '^J®^^  except  by  the 

^'^lZ.    n     °^''^^*'^  2^^"tb^^°'n  '^y^  *''^^'''^^^^     -^  Uve  votes  of  both  houses.    If  more  than  one 

bill  to  fix  the  day  for  the  meeting  of  the  elect-  ©r  paper  purporting  to  be  a  return  from  a  Su 

ors  of  President  and  Vice-President,  and  to  have  i>^n  received  by  the  President  of  the 

provide  for  and  regulate  the  counting  of  the  those  votes,  and  those  only,  shall  be  counte< 

votes  for  President  and  Vice-President,  and  "ball  have  been  regularly  given  by  Uie  elect 

^1      J     •  •         «  .1              .  •            •  •       ^i_            11  are  shown  by  the  evidence  mentioned  m  sect 

the  decision  of  the  questions  arising  thereon    :  ^^is  act  to  have  been  appointed,  if  the  deteni 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Houee  of  Ra^reMnt-  in  said  section  providea  for  shall  have  been 

ativee  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congresa  but  in  case  there  shall  arise  the  question  whicl 

atsembledy  That  the  electors  of  each  State  shall  meet  or  more  of  such  State  tribunals  detcrminio 

and  give  their  votes  on  the  second  Monday  in  January  electors  have  been  appointed,  as  mentioned  in 

next  following  their  appointment,  at  such  place  in  2  of  this  act.  is  the  lawful  tribunal  of  such  St 

each  State  as  the  Legislature  of  such  State  shall  votes  regularly  given  of  thosb  electors,  and  the 

direct.  of  such  State  slmll  be  counted  whose  title  as 

Seo.  2.  That  each  State  mav,  pursuant  to  its  laws  the  two  houses,  acting  separately,  shall  conci 

existing  on  the  day  fixed  for  tne  appointment  of  the  decide  is  supported  b^'  the  decision  of  the  tril 

electors,  try  and  determine,  at  least  six  days  before  such  State  so  authonzed  by  its  laws.    And 

the  time  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  electors,  any  case  of  more  than  one  return  or  paper  purpo 

controverr«y  concerning  their  appointment  or  the  ap-  be  a  return  from  a  State,  if  there  shall  have 

pointment  of  any  of  them.    Every  such  determination  such  determination  of  the  question  in  the  Stat 

made  puri^uant  to  such  law  so  existing  on  said  day,  said,  then  those  votes,  and  those  only,  shall  be  • 

and  made  at  least  six  days  prior  to  the  said  time  of  which  the  two  houses,  acting  separately,  shall 

the  meeting  of  electors,  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  rently  decide  to  be  the  lawful  votes  of  the  leg 

of  the  lawful  Utle  to  ofiiceofthe  electors  who  shall  pointed  electors  of  such  State.    When  the  two 

have  been  so  determined  to  have  been  appointed,  nave  voted,  they  shall  immediately  again  m* 

and  shall  govern  in  tlie  counting  of  the  electoral  votes  tlie  presiding  oflllcer  shall  then  announce  the  * 

as  provided  in  the  Constitution,  and  as  hereinafter  of  the  question  submitted.    No  votes  or  nape 

regulated.          ^  any  other  State  shall  be  acted  upon  until  tni 

Sec  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  of  tions  previously  made  to  the  votes  or  papers  fi 

each  State  to  oau^  three  lists  of  the  names  of  the  State  shall  have  been  finally  disposed  of. 

electors  of  such  Stete,  duly  ascertained  according  to  Sic.  5.  That  while  the  two  houses  shall  be  i 

the  law  of  the  Stete  to  have  been  chosen,  to  be  made  ing  as  provided  in  this  net,  the  President  of  t 

and  certified,  and  to  be  delivered,  as  socn  as  may  be  ate  shall  have  power  to  preserve  order;  and 

alter  such  final  determination  shall  be  had,  to  the  bate  shall  be  allowed  and  no  question  shall 
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[dinff  officer  except  to  either  house  on  a  the  votes,  shall  he  entered  on  the  journals  of  the  Sen- 

ithuraw.  ate  and  tlie  Uou.se  of  Bepresontatives ;  and  the  presid- 

tuit  when  the  two  houses  separate  to  de-  in^  otiloer  of  the  joint  convention  shall,  as  soon  as 

a.  objection  that  may  have  been  made  to  may  be,  notil'y  said  pernons.of  their  election  to  said 

;■    of  any  electoral  vote  or  votes  from  anv  offices  of  Preitidcnt  and  Vice-President ;  and  if  upon 

ia«r  question  arising  in  the  matter,  each  the  coll  of  a  State  no  obiection  is  made  to  the  return, 

fLepresentatave  may  speak  to  such  objeo-  then  the  vote  thereof  shall  be  counted  and  added  to 

»^ion  five  minutes,  and  not  more  tiian  the  list  of  States  who:)e  votes  are  determined ;  but  in 

tter  such  debute  shall  have  lasted  two  case  objection  has  been  made,  as  hereinafter  provided, 

11  be  the  duty  of  the  presiding  officer  of  then  said  return  shall  be  laid  aside,  to  be  proceeded 

;o  put  the  main  question  without  further  with  in  the  same  manner  as  is  hereinafter  provided 

for  the  ca!>e  of  a  double  return  of  votes  Irom  a  State. 

%  at  such  joint  meetingof  the  two  houses  All  objections  to  the  countini;  of  the  vote  of  any  State 

provided  as  follows :  f*or  the  President  shall  be  made  in  writing  and  signed  by  at  least  three 

L,    the  Speaker's  chair;  for  the  Speaker,  membersof  the  joint  oonventiou,  before  the  call  of  said 

capon  his  left ;  the  Senators,  in  the  body  State,  said  objections  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 

3on  Uie  right  of  the  presiding  officer ;  for  presiding  officer  of  said  joint  convention,  who  shall 

tatives,  in  the  body  of  the  hall  not  pro-  present  the  same  upon  the  call  of  the  State.    If  more 

3     Senators ;  for  the  tellers^  Secretary  of  than  one  return  or  paper  purporting  to  be  a  return 

fe^ii^d  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa-  from  a  State  shall  have  been  received  by  the  Presi- 

Clerk's  desk;  for  the  other  officers  of  the  dent  of  the  Senate^  then  and  in  that  case  the  presid- 

YTk  front  of  the  Clerk's  desk  and  upon  Ing  officer  of  the  joint  convention  shall  submit  to  the 

bo  Speaker's  platform.    Such  joint  meet-  members  thereof  the  determination  as  to  wiiich  is  the 

l>a  aissolved  until  the  count  of  electoral  proper  return ;  and  three  hours  shall  be  allowed  for 

cs  oompleted  and  the  result  declared :  and  debate,  and  the  joint  convention  shall  then  proceed 

ill  be  taken  unless  a  question  shall  have  to  vote  per  capita,  coramencinff  with  the  State  of  Ala- 

u-d  to  counting  any  such  votes,  or  other-  bama;  and  those  votes  sluill  he  counted  and  added 

bis  sot,  in  which  case  it  shall  bo  oompe-  to  the  list  of  votes  already  asoertuned  whidi  a  migor- 

)r  home,  acting  separately,  in  the  manner  ity  of  the  joint  convention  shall  determuie  to  have 

I   provided,  to  airect  a  recess  of  such  house  been  contained  in  the  proper  and  legal  return. 

the  next  calendar  day,  Sunday  excepted,  Seo.  4.  That  sections  ld5  and  142  of  the  Sevised 

of  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.     But  if  the  Statutes  are  hereby  repealed. 

the  electoral  votes  and  the  declaration  of  Soa  6.  That  at  such  joint  convention  of  the  two 

ihall  not  have  been  completed  before  the  houses  scats  shall  be  provided  as  follows :  For  the 

lu*  day  next  after  such  first  meeting  of  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker's  chair ;  for  the 

!^i  no  mrther  or  other  recess  shall  m  taken  Speaker,  immediately  upon  his  left ;  the  Senators^  in 

twvise.  the  body  of  the  hall  upon  the  right  of  the  presiding 

officer ;   for  the  Representatives,  in  the  boay  of  the 

12tn,  in  the  Hoase,  Mr.  Eaton,  of  Cod-  hall  not  provided  for  the  Senators ;  for  the  tellers, 

,  reported  the  bill,  moving  to  strike  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  Clerk  of  the  llouse  of 

ifler  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the  Representatives,  at  the  Clerk's  desk :  for  the  other 

^.                       "  officers  of  the  two  houses,  m  front  of  the  Clerk's  desk 

^ '  and  upon  each  side  of  the  Speaker's  platform.    Such 

'm  electors  of  each  State  shall  meet  and  frive  joint  convention  shall  not  be  dissolved  until  the  count 


Legialature  of  such  State  shall  direct  longer  time  than  one  calendar  da;r . 

.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  assembling  of  the  joint  convention  on  the  Saturday 

Jtaie  to  cause  three  lists  of  the  names  of  the  ^^^  »**  *"**  meeting,  should  the  count  and  declara- 

of  such  State  duly  nsoertained  according  to  ^^^  of  votes  not  have  previously  been  made  and  an- 

)f  the  State  to  have  been  chosen  to  be  made  nounced,  no  fhrther  or  other  recess  shall  be  had  until 

i9(!»i,  sad  to  be  delivered  as  soon  as  may  be  ^^  count  of  the  electoral  votes  shall  be  completed  and 

1»  determination  shall  be  had,  to  the  electors,  ^^^  result  declared. 

re  the  day  on  which  they  are  required  by        This  sabstitute  for  the  Senate  measure  was 

*That  Congress  shall  be  in  session  on  the  f  opted  by  the  House  by  the  following  vote, 

'ue«Uy  in  January  sucoeeding  eveir  meeting  *^^^^  1^  • 

wtorj.    The  Senate  and  House  of  Represent-        Yeas — Aiken,  Alexander,  Amot,  Bagley ,  Ballcn- 

^1  meet  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Repre-  tine.  Beach,   Belford,   Bennett,    Blanchafd,  Bland, 

a  It  the  hour  of  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Boyle,  Breckinridge,  Buchanan,  Budd,  Cabell,  Cald- 

hj  ID  joint  convention  ;  and  the  President  of  well,  Felix  Campbell,  Candler,  Carleton,  Cassidy, 

to  shall  be  the  presiding  officer  of  said  joint  Clements,  Cobb,  Connolly,  Cosgrove,  Covington,  S. 

">».    Two  tellers    shall  be  previously  ap-  S.  Cox,  Crisp,  D.  B.  Culberson,  Curtin,  Dargan^L.  H. 

jn  the  part  of  the  Senate  and  two  on  the  part  Davis,  Dibble,  Dibrell,  Dorsheimer,   Dowd,  Dunn, 

louse  of  Representatives,  to  whom  shall  be  £aton.  Eldredge,  Elliott,  Ellis,  English,  Ermentrout, 

fs  they  are  opened  by  the  President  of  the  Fcrreli,   Fincrty,  Follett,  Fonm,    Glascock,  Green, 

ui  the  oertificaces  and  papers  purportinjBT  to  be  Greenlea^  Ilalaell,  Hammond.  Ilancock,  Hardeman, 

**  of  the  electoral  votes,  whicn  certificates  Hardv,  W.  H.  Hatch,  Hemphill,  Henley,  A.  S.  Hewitt, 


"oiAiaDama;  and  saia  tellers,  na vmg  tnen     Liovcnng,  Lowry,  MoAdoo,  McMilim,  Maybury,  J. 
;^v&e  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  the  joint     F.  Miller,  Mill%  Mitchell,  Money,  Morrison,  yiojii- 


1^ shall  malce  a  list  of  the  voteslis  they  shall  ton.  Murphy,  Murray,  Mutdiler,  Noece,  O'Ferrall,  J. 

rotn  the  aaid  certificates ;  and  the  votes  havinj?  J.  O'Neill,  Patton,  Peei,  Pierce,  Post,  Potter,  Pryor, 

^^^aioed  and  counted  by  the  tellers,  the  result  Pusey,  Randall,  Rankin,  Reese,  Robertson,  Rosecnins, 

.'Mlivered  to  the  presiding  officer  of  the  joint  Senoy,  Sevmour,  Spriorjjs,  Springer,  Stevens,  Charles 

>«n,  who  shall  thereupon  announce  the  state  Stewart,  ^tortn,  C.  A.  Sumner,  J.  M.  Taylor,  Thomp- 

^%  and  the  names  of  the  persons,  if  any.  son,  Tillman,  TiJly,  Oscar  Tumer^Van  Alstyne.  Van 

n^lent  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  Eaton,  Wallace.  Ward,  Richard  Warner,  Wellborn, 

ttdsaidannounocment,  together  with  a  list  of  Weller,  Wcmple,  Williams,  Willis,  W.  L.  Wilsoo, 
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£.  B.  Winans,  John  Winans,  G.  D.  Wbe,  Wood,  board  and  in  the  report  from  the  Bureau  of  O] 

Taple — 127.  of  November  1, 1883,  all  of  which  are  reoomi 

Nati — G.  E.  Adams,  Andemon,  Atkinson,  Barka-  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

dale.  Belmont.  Bingham^iabee,  F.  B.  Brewer,  Broad-  And,  under  eziatinji^  law,  it  ahall  be  the  duty 

heaa,  T.  M.  Browne,  W.  W.  Brown.  Cannon,  W.  W.  advi^ry  board  appointed  in  conformity  with 

Culbertaon,  Cutcheon,  O.  B.  Davis,  K.  T.  Davis,  Dun-  making  appropriationa  for  the  naval  service 


anc 

Uowej,  Uurd,  James,  Jettbrds,  J.  K.  Jones,  Kean,  in  all  matters  referred  to  tnem  by  him  relative 

Kelley,  Laird,  Lyman,  MoCoid,  Millard,  8.  U.  Miller,  designs,  models,  plans,  spedilcations,  and  oo 

Nelson,  Nuttinff,  O'Uara,  Parker,  Fayson,  Perkins,  for  said  vessels  m  all  their  parts,  and  relative 

Peters,  PolancL  Price,  nannev,  G.   w.  Kay,  Bice,  materials  to  be  used  therein  and  to  the  const 

Bowell,  Byan,  ooales,  Bhelley,  C.  B.  Skinner,  bmalls,  thereof,  and  especially  relative  to  the  harmoni) 

Smith,  Spooner,  Stejphenson,  Stockslager,  Stone,  Stru-  justment,  respectively,  of  their  hulls,  machinei 


inffton,  York — 82.  undertbe  direction  of  said  eecretary.    Butsai< 

Not  Votuto— J.  J.  Adams.  Barbour,  Bam  Bayne,  shall  have  no  power  to  make  or  enter  into  ai 

Blackburn,    Blount,    Boutelle,    Bowen,    Braiuerd,  tract  nor  to  direct  or  control  any  ofScer  of  the 

Breitung,  J.  U.  Brewer,  Brumm,  Buokner,  Burleigh,  the  chief  of  any  bureau  of  the  Navy,  or  ao 

Bumes,  Oalkina,  J.  £.  Campbell,  J.  M.  Campbell,  tractor.    Neither  of  the  vessels  hereby  authoi 

Chace,  Clardy,  Clay,  Collins,  Converse,  Cook,  W.  B.  be  built  shall  be  contracted  for  or  commence 

Cox,  Cullen,  Davidson.  Dcuster,  Dingley,  Dockery,  Aill  and  coronlete  detail  drawings  and  specif 

Duncan,  J.  H.  Evina,  Fiedler,  Findlay,  Forney,  Fun-  thereof,  in  all  its  parts,  including  the  hull,  e 

ston,  Fyan,  Geddea,  George,  Gibeon,  Graves,  Guen-  and  boilers,  shall  have  been  provided  or  ado] 

ther,  Hjml^ck.  Harmer,  Haynes,  D.  B.  Ilenderson,  Uie  Navy  Department,  and  shall  have  been  apj 

Hepoum,  HilL  Holton,  Hooper,  Uouk,    Hutchins,  in  writing,  by  said  board,  or  by  a  migority 

Johnson,  J.  T.    Jones,   Kasson,    Keifor,   Kellogg,  members  thereof,  and  by  the  Secretary  of  the 

Ketdiam,  King,  Laoey,  Lamb,  Lawrence,  Le  Fevre,  and  after  said  drawings  and  specifications  ha^ 

Libbey.  Long,  MoComas,  McCormick,  Matson,  Mil-  provided,  adopted,  and  approved  as  aforesai 

liken,  Moraan,   Morrill,  Morse,  Muldrow.    Mi:dler,  the  work  has  been  commenced,  or  a  contract  m 

Nioholls,  Gates,  Ochiltree,  Charles  CNeUl,  Paige,  it,  they  shall 


ton,  T.  G.  Skinner,  Slocum,  Snyder,  Steele,  J.  W.  upon  the  written  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

Stewart,  Strait,  D.  H.  Sumner,  TalbotL  £.  B.  Taylor,  and  if  changes  are  thus  made,  the  actual  cost 

Thomas.  Throckmorton,  Townshond,  Vance,  Wads-  and  the  damage  caused  thereby  shall  be  ascei 

worth.  Wait,  A.  J.  Warner,  Whiting,  Wilklns,  J.  S.  estimated,  and  determined  by  snid  board ; 

Wise,  Toung — 114.  any  contract  made  pursuant  to  this  act  it  s 

provided  in  the  terms  thereof  tliat  the  contract 

The  measure  then  passed  without  a  division,  oe  bound  by  the  determination  of  aaid  boan 

bat  as  the  Senate  non-conoorred  in  the  House  m^uority  thereof,  as  to  the  amount  of  the  in. 

amendmenta  and  the  conference  committee  ap-  or  dimmished  compcnsaUon  said  contractor  a 

.  "  TV  ,,^j  ;  ^             !t_    V  mV  ^  wixjixuvwc  »p  entitled  to  receive,  if  any,  m  consequence  < 

pomted  latleq  to  agree,  the  bill  fell  by  the  way.  change  or  changes.    And  for  the  constructioi 

StnagthcatlgtfcollaTjt — February  29,  the  Sen-  which  vessels  and  their  armament  the  Secre 

ate  passed  by  a  vote  of  88  to  18  a  bill  to  pro-  the  Navy  shall  invite  proposals  iVom  all  Ar 

vide  for  the  construction  of  two  cruisers,  one  »{;ip-bmlders  wid  builders  of  machinery,  wl 

J. AUU4.A       u       •!             J        1-i.j.  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  ot  tht 

dispatch-boat,  two  heavily  armed  gunboats,  two  ^^at  within  three  months  ftom  the  date  of  ti 

gunboats,  one  cruismg  torpedo-boat,  two  bar-  tract  their  shipKyards  will  be  equipped  for  b 

bor  torpedo-boats,  and  one  steel  ram,  at  a  cost  and  repairing  iron  and  steel  steamships,  an 

not  to  exceed  $2,600,000.     This  measure  was  Btruotors  of  marine  enffinw,  machinery,  and  I 

not  considered  in  the  House,  and  when  the  "?^  *?®  Secretary  of  tl&e  Kavy  is  autlionzed 

uvw  wuoiuvio^   iu  i.«^  lAvujTo,  auu   t»  uou  uiio  struct  said  vesscIs  and  procure  their  armame 

naval  appropnation   bill  came   up  from  that  total  cost  for  each   not  exceeding  the  amouo 

body  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations,  matod  bv  the  naval  advisory  board ;  and  ^n  thi 

among  other  amendments,  proposed  the  follow-  thatsuoL  vessels^  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  b 

|q2  .  contract,  such  building  shall  be  under  contn 

^*  the  lowest  and  best  responsible  bidder  or  I 

To  enable  the  President  to  strengthen  the  naval  es-  made  after  at  least  sixty  days*  advcrtisemeD 

tablishment  of  the  United  States  the  sum  of  |2,500,0iK)  lished  in  five  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the 

is  hereby  appropriated,  to  be  expended  as  follows,  and  States,  in vidng  proposals  for  com>tructiDg  sa 

under  the  tollowing  limitations :  For  the  construction  sels.  subject  to  all  such  rules,  regulations,  si 

of  one  cruiser  of  4,500  tons  displacement,  oue  orui^icr  tenaenoe,  and  provii^ions  as  to  bond«  and  secu 

of  8,000  tons,  one  dispatch- vessel  of  ^,500  tons,  two  the  due  coraplctiou  of  the  work  as  the  Secre 

heavily-armed  frunboats  of  1,500  ^qs  each,  and  one  the  Navy  shall  prescribe  ;  and  no  such  veasc 

light  gunboat  of  750  ton9,  and  one  gunboat,  not  to  ex-  be  accepted  unless  completed  in  strict  con) 

oeed  1K)0  ton»,  to  be  built  on  plans  and  specifications  with  the  contract,  with  the  advice  and  assisti 

to.  bft  furnished  by  the  Admiral  of  the  Navy,  and  un-  tlie  naval  advisory  board,  and  in  all  respects 

der  his  supervision  and  directions,  subject  to  tlie  ap-  cordance  with  the  provbions  of  the  act  of  Ai 

proval  of  the  Secretory  of  the  Navy,  one  steel  ram,  as  18S2,  except   as  they  are  hereby  modified;  a 

recommended  by  the  first  naval  aidvlsory  board.  No-  authority  to  construct  the  same  shall  take  e 

vember7, 1S81 ;  onecrubin;;  torpedo-boat^  advocated  once:  Provided^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Na^ 

by  the  same  board  and  by  the  present  advisory  board  utilize  the  national  navy-yards,  with  the  mao 

in  its  memorandum  of  November  21, 1882;  and  two  tools,  and  applUnoes  belon^ng  to  the  Gove 

of  the  harbor  torpedo-boats  reoommended  by  said  first  there  in  use,  in  the  buildmg  of  aaid  ships, 
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a  thereof,  as  ftiUy  and  to  as  gnat  an  extent  as  the  change  the  contract  entered  into  hj  the  Government 

le  can  be  done  with  advantage  to  the  Government,  for  the  construction  of  said  vessels. 

[he  amendment  was  opposed  as  introducing  .J?'  completion  of  steam  machineiy  and  boilers, 

u^  ouivuuiuvu  V  T«  ao  v  wpvo^  w  •«  WA  v/^uv.it«((  ^j^j^  necessary  fittings  tor  sea-servioe  of  steel  cruisers 

0  the  appropnation  biU  what  should  be  m-  ^^  dispatch-boat,  under  contract  with  John  Roach, 

pendent  legislation  ;  but  it  was  adopted  April  as  per  act  approved  March  8.  1888:  United  States 

bj  the  fouowing  vote :  steel  cruiser  Chicago.  $220.000 :  United  States  steel 

rV»-Aldri»h,  Alison,  Bowen.  Butler.C.meron  ^TL^MWJdS  ^'^tJ^I 


•In  w;i^«    97      Jbornavigauon  outfit  of  the  four  new  steel  cruisers, 

S!vL    pi^^   iL«v  Rw.«m  rr^r^   p^innJff  Pn^  $80,000.    For  ofdnsnce  outfit  of  tho  thrso  ncw  stecl 

ir,  Oi&wn^nnan,  Hill,  Ingalli,  Jones  of  Nevada  SS^i^t-^<S^1^  ^ w  !2?T„^,^  m! JS?^  f^ 

y^ot  New  Vorr^Palmer,  Pendleton,  Plumi  ^Z^'^^^i.^^ JS^^^Z^^A^t^i^T^^' 

j^ry.  Shennan,  Vet,  Vo<5rhee..  Wallier,  WUI-'  S«ptT,f  ^rt'tt^fll'^yr^SiS^^ 

°^~^*-  existing  contracts  made  for  the  engines  and  machine- 

Tbe  Senate  passed  the  amended  appropria-  ly  of  the  three  last-named  monitors. 

>n  bill  the  same  day,  and  the  House  non-con-  tij©  Senate  passed  this  measure  the  same 

rred  in  the  amendments,  with  the  exception  Jay^  ^ith  an  amendment,  from  which  it  receded 

one  for  the  armament  of  new  yessels.    Two  on  the  non-concurrence  of  the  House,  and 

Dference  committees  were  appointed  in  sue-  July  7  the  bill  was  returned  with  the  approval 

laion,  and  both  failed  to  come  to  any  agree-  of  the  President 

jDt,  so  that  the  appropriation  bill  was  not  AdBlflskMerT^rritorlesagStatcs.— May  18,1884, 

mpleted.    To  remedy  this  failure,  a  bill  was  the  House  of  Representatives  took  up  the  con- 

oaght  forward  in  the  House  and  passed  July  sideration  of  the  following  measure,  as  report- 

nwking  temporary  provision  for  the  naval  ^j  from  the  Committee  on  Territories : 

rvice.     The  bill  is  as  foUows :  A  t«  emwrfdrf,  «to..  That  hereafter  no  Territoiy  shall 

Be  it  enaded^  etc.,  That  for  the  purpose  of  provid-  form  a  constitution  or  applv  for  admission  as  a  State 

^  for  the  expenses  of  the  naval  service  for  the  six  into  the  Union  until  it  snail  contain  &  permanent 

oths  endinj^  Deo.  81 ,  1884,  there  is  hereby  appro-  population  equal  to  that  required  in  a  congressional 

ated  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other-  district  in  order  to  entitle  it  to  representation  in  the 

16  aopropriated  one  half,  or  60  per  cent.,  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives. 

Ds  of  money  and  for  like  purposes,  and  continuing  rpi  ^  ^k4««f;^«-  ♦^  ♦!,«  ^^—^.^  ^^^^  .««,♦  ...^ 

t  same  proVisions  relating  thereto,  as  were  appr^  .  The  objections  to  the  measure  were  put  SUO- 

ited  for  the  purposes  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  cmctly  by  Mr.  Kasson,  of  Iowa.     He  said : 

lS8i,  by  the  act  entitled  ^*  An  act  making  appro-  *^  Ttiere  is  one  very  serious  objection,  and,  I 

ations  for  the  naval  service  for  the  fiscal  year  end-  think,  a  very  sufficient  one,  to  this  bill.     It  im- 

Li"5f  ??'al^'  "V^  for  other  purposes,"  approved  ^  of  restriction  upon  the  future 

irch  8, 1383,  except  as  herematter  declared,  subiect  ^  7r     ^  '^«^»''"*    ,       \    vf~:  "P*"*  ""^  ■•  *"'' 

Che  Umitations  and  conditions  in  respect  to  the  (lis-  action  Of  Uongress  m  admitting  under  a  consti- 

raements  of  the  appropriations  hereby  made  tliat  tution  satisfactory  to  it  any  Territory  as  a  State 

n  imposed  by  said  act  and  the  other  laws  of  the  into  the  Union.     That  can  not  bind  Congress, 

iked  States  upon  or  m  respect  to  appropriations  xhis  biU  goes  on  the  theory  that  it  can  bind 

deby  aaid  act:  Irov%<Ud.  That  nothing  is  appro-  n^««««—   ««^  u  ^^^^^^*»  4.^  v:«^  ♦!»«.  ^^,^w>^^ 

ated  by  this  act  "for  special  ocean-sSrveys  and  Congress,  and  it  attempts  to  bind  the  people. 

J  publication  thereof,"  or  "for  the  purcliase  and  My  second  objection  is  that  it  is  wrong,     it  is 

nufkctare,  after  full  investigation  and  test  in  the  in  spirit  unconstitutional,  inasmuch  as  it  denies 


iinery  necessary  for  operating y,    ^  ,         -  ,-,-..  ••  -i 

rhjt  the  daiLM  under  the  heading  of  "  Bureau  of  this  Union  to  consider  their  interests  and  de- 

ids  and  Docks,"  commencing  "  f^or  general  main-  dare  the  conclusion  they  have  come  to  in  the 

una  of  yards  and  docks,"  is  amended  so  as  to  ap-  embodied  form  of  a  constitution,  and  to  pre- 

gn^or  the  six  months  herem  provided  the  sum  ^^^  .^  ^  ^^^  Congress  of  the  United  Stites. 

rhrt'under  the  heading  of  "Increase  of  the  Navy"  My  great  objection  to  the  fonn  in  which  the 

Hid  act,  in  lien  of  the  paragraphs  thereunder  pre-  bill  provides  for  certain  results  is  that  it  pro- 

Bn|;  the  hendiM  of  "Naval  Academy"  there  is  hibits  the  people,  who  are  pro  tanto  sovereign 

jjtuted  the  following : j^  ^^^  Territories,  from  embodying  their  rights 

for  oontmuing  work  upon  the  three  new  steel  .     ^.v    *  m    ^        *,•!.  *•  ^^  *•«    :* 

isern  and  aii?di™tch.W  authorired  by  act  of  ">  ^^^  ^PT^^{  »  constitution  and  presentmg  it 

smas  approved  Marvh  8, 18S8,  as  follows :  Chica-  here  with  their  petition  to  be  admitted  as  a 

m9,13S.45;  Boston,  1281,858.28;  AUanta,$281,-  State  of  the  Union." 
.27 ;  Dolphm,  $108,660 ;  ui  all,  $921,«)0 ;  the  four        The  considerations  in  favor  of  the  measure 

j^  as  is  now  allowed  for  the  mounting  and  armor  l^otter,  of  New  York,  who  said  : 

tectioQ  of  the  guns :  Brovidtd^  That  it  shall  not        '*  Mr.  Speaker,  1  can  not  quite  agree  that  this 
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bill  will  be  utterly  useless.     I  hope  it  will  be  of  ively,  of  section  oumbered  4882  of  the  Beyised  8M 

some  use.     I  hope  it  may  serve  the  purpose  of  »*^  <>^,^^«  Uni^  States,  be  and  the  same  an  htmbf 

^     AL             1      ^x,  *.  ^i      r^  severally  amended  SO  as  to  read  as  follow8 : 

announcing  to  the  country  that  the  Congress  u  ^^^^^  ^^,  certifying  manifest,  inciudin/r  master'. 

of  the  United  otates  recognizes  the  injustice  oath,  and  granting  permit  for  vessel  to  go  from  ^ 

of  longer  pursuing  a  course  which  invites  popu-  trict  to  district,  ten  cents, 

lations  less  than  the  ratio  of  representation  "  Eighth.  For  receiving  manifest,  inoludinff  mis- 

for  one  member  upon  this  floor  to  balance  and  ^^,^  Pjf**  ^"^  .S^''**u^V"  ""f**!  •*"*"*♦  ?"*"  -^^"^^ 

i.     1      ™*'^'    .^       :"     "vv*  vv  *'«*«"v«  €Mi«  dwtnct  to  another,  whether  touchmg  at  foreign  iQter- 

control  and  negative,  it  may  be,  the  policy  of  mediate  ports  or  not,  ten  cent:*." 

this  great  Union,  if  not  in  this  at  least  in  the  Sec.  s.  That  paragraphs  numbered  7  and  9,  n> 

other  end  of  the  Capitol.     We  have  gone  too  spectivelv,  of  section  4;)82  of  the  Bevised  Statnta 

far  already  in  administering  the  Government  <""  ^^""^  ^**^'  ^  *^^  ^®  "™®  *"  ^^^^  "" 

in  this  particular ;  too  far  in  denying  the  vast  I**'®^ 

populations  and  vast  interests  of  the  great  Its  purpose  was  explained  by  Mr.  Majbury, 

states  their  just  influence  and  their  equal  share  of  Michigan,  who  said : 

in  proportion  to  their  population.    They  should  •*The  bill' just  read  was  reported  from  th« 

have  an  influence  in  this  Government  as  far  as  Committee  on  Commerce  as  a  substitute  fori 

possible  under  the  Constitution  equal  to  their  bill  introduced  by  myselt    The  report  of  the 

population  and  importance.  committee  is  unanimous.    The  bill  is  also  ^e^ 

"I  think,  sir,  it  is  time  to  recognize  in  Con-  ommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
gre^s,  and  to  announce  it  from  the  Congress  of  whose  letter  accompanies  the  report, 
the  United  States,  that  it  is  to  be  the  policy  of  "The  object  of  the  bill  is  that  the  clearance- 
the  country,  at  least  so  far  as  this  particular  foes  of  vessels  navigating  the  lakes  of  the  North- 
Congress  is  concerned,  that  the  great  popula-  west,  and  also  vessels  engaged  in  the  cotstinjt- 
tions  of  the  great  States  are  not  to  be  over-  trade,  shall  be  reduced  from  fifty  or  twenty-five 
ridden  and  their  just  influence  denied  by  ad-  cents,  according  to  the  tonnage,  to  ten  ceota. 
mitting  States  on  the  frontiers  with  one  Rep-  Under  the  present  system,  which  was  inaogo- 
resentative  on  this  floor  and  two  in  the  Senate,  rated  in  the  early  years  of  the  war,  and  vm 
when  they  have  scarcely  population  enough  to  made  a  source  of  revenue,  vessels  navigating 
make  a  respectable  town  in  one  of  the  older  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  Northwest  are 
fcStates.  Look  for  a  moment  at  the  influence  of  obliged  to  pay  entrance  and  clearance  fees  of 
these  States  in  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol  as  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents,  according  to  their 
to  the  treaty-making  power,  and  the  power  in-  tonnage.  Under  this  systt-m  a  vessel  plying 
tended  to  be  a  portion  of  the  appointing  power  upon  our  rivers  from  one  district  to  another  ii 
of  the  Executive.  I  regret  to  Bay  they  have  obliged  to  pay  these  clearance-fees,  which,  in 
arrogated  to  themselves  the  power  of  con-  the  case  of  excursion- boats,  amount  to  five  or 
trolling  the  executive  functions  and  action  of  six  or  even  as  high  as  ten  dollars  for  a  singl* 
this  Government.                   ...  trip  along  the  river  and  lakes. 

"  The  bill  can  do  no  harm  in  giving  this  no-  ♦*  This  is  an  oppressive  imposition  upon  oom- 

tioe  to  the  Territories  of  the  country.    It  simply  merce,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to 

says  to  them,  'You  will  not  be  admitted  here  whom  the  matter  was  submitted,  says  in  hi| 

as  a  State  until,  according  to  the  judgment  of  letter  that  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  ^lif 

Congress,  you  have  a  population  sufficient  to  this  imposition  should  be  kept  up ;  that  tht 

entitle  you  to  one  Representative  on  this  floor.'  object  of  clearance  is  simply  to  keep  track  d 

To  my  mind  any  other  course  is  monstrously  the  tonnage  and  the  passenger-list,  and  ihd 

ui\just  to  the  older  States  of  the  Union.     I  be-  this  can  be  accomplished  as  well  by  a  fee  of  ten 

lieve  in  the  moral  effect  of  the  bill,  and  I  would  cents  as  by  a  fee  of  flfty  cents." 

pass  it  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  give  that  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  July  8,  and  wij 

notice  to  the  country."  approved  by  the  President  July  7. 

The  bill  was  tebled  by  a  vote  of  109  yeas  to  Land-dfaat  RtllFMib.— Various  bills  forfeit? 

16  nays.  ing  land  grants  were  considered.    In  the  Hoi 

Cteanum  -  Fees  ©f  Dtaestle  Ycneb.  —  In  the  a  bill  was  passed  January  81,  entitled  "  j 

House,  June  20,  a  bill  to  amend  sections  4381  act  declaring  forfeited  certain  grants  of  lai 

and  4382  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  of  the  United  made  to  certain  States  in  aid  of  the  constn 

States,  relative  to  fees  levied  and  collected  from  tion  of  railroads."    The  grants  aimed  at  w< 

the  owners  and  masters  of  vessels  in  domestic  made  by  the  acts  of  Aug.  11, 1866,  June  8, 18i 

commerce,  was  brought  forward  and  passed,  and  March  8, 1867,  and  others  of  the  same  ei 

It  is  as  follows:  to  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  and  Louij 

A  ii  inactsd,  etc.  That  paramphs  numbered  6  and  ana,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  certain  St ' 

r,  respectively,  of  section  numbered  4381,  be  and  the  and  interstate  railways.    The  Senate  took 

same  are  oereby  severally  amended  so  as  to  read  as  „«i.'  «  ^«  ^u^  »^««.,.l      tu^  o»»>^  ^«»  «« 

follown:  action  on  the  measure.     Ine  same  day  an 

"  Sixth.  For  oerrtfyimr  manifests  and  granting  a  was  passed  by  the  House  declaring  forfeil 

permit  for  a  lioensed  vessel  to  proceed  trom  district  to  all  unearned  lands  granted  to  the  Texas  Paci 

district,  ten  cents.                         ......  Railroad  by  the  act  of  March  3, 1871,  and 

"Seventh.  For  receiving  a  oertifled  mamfest  and  amendatory  thereof  and  supplement4irv  thei^ 

grantmg  a  pennit  on  the  am  vol  of  such  licensed  ves-  ";'"^"""»'"»  J    "^^  .    i  •     r    ^'*^*"^'"^^.'  "-"^^^ 

tel  ten  cents.''  The  vote  was  260  to  1  m  favor  of  the  measull 

imo.  2.  That  paragraphs  numbered  6  and  8  respect-  but  the  Senate  did  not  take  it  up.    June  4,  if 
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Bouse  passed,  by  a  vote  of  189  to  26,  a  bill  de-  the  Centra]  Branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  Bail- 
diiing  forfeited  tbe  Oregon  Central  Railroad  road ;  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be 
grant  made  by  the  act  of  May  4,  1870,  passed  allowed  to  invest  tbe  sinking  fund  in  first- 
^' to  aid  in  tbe  construction  of  a  railroad  and  mortgage  bonds  of  the  various  railroad  com- 
telegraph  line  from  Portland  to  Astoria  and  panies  or  in  United  States  securities;  that 
MeMinneville,  in  the  State  of  Oregon.'*  The  there  shall  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  sink- 
Senate  let  the  measure  severely  alone.  June  ing  fund,  on  the  first  of  Febraary  each  year 
6,  the  House  passed  a  bill  declaring  forfeited  by  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  an  amount, 
linds  granted  by  tbe  act  of  July  25,  1864,  to  variously  made  up,  aggregating  55  per  cent,  of 
lid  in  tbe  construction  of  a  railroad  from  the  the  net  earnings  of  tbe  road  for  the  previous 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  in  California  to  Port-  year ;  by  the  Union  Pacific,  an  amount  aggre- 
Und,  Oregon.  No  action  was  taken  by  tbe  gating  85  per  cent;  by  the  Kansas  Pacific, 
Senate  on  the  measure.  June  20,  the  House  amounts  aggregating  to  45  per  cent. ;  by  the 
pas^d  a  bill  declaring  forfeited  all  unearned  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific,  amounts  aggre- 
Unds  granted  by  the  act  of  May  12,  1864,  to  gating  86  percent.;  by  the  Sioux  City,  amounts 
the  State  of  Iowa,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  aggregating  85  per  cent. ;  that  in  cases  where 
«  railroad  within  its  limits,  and  granted  by  the  tbe  residue  of  the  net  earnings  is  insufficient 
State  Legislature  to  the  Sioux  City  and  St.  to  pay  the  interest  on  obligations  paramount 
Pan!  Railroad  Company.  The  Senate  let  the  to  those  of  tbe  United  States,  tbe  Secretary  of 
bill  sink  out  of  sight.  June  26,  the  House  re-  the  Treasury  remit  sufficient  of  the  amount 
jected,  after  a  long  debate,  an  act  to  repeal  levied  for  tbe  sinking  fund  to  pay  such  in- 
section  22  of  the  act  to  incorporate  the  Texas  terest;  that  on  or  before  January,  1885,  the 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  approved  March  3,  Central  Pacific  pay  into  the  sinking  fund 
1371,  and  to  declare  forfeited  the  land  grant  $5,000,000,  tbe  Union  Pacific  $5,000,000,  the 
made  therein.  Tbe  section  gave  to  the  New  Kansas  Pacific  $2,000,000,  the  Sioax  City 
Orleans,  Baton  Rouge,  and  Vicksburg  Railroad  $500,000,  and  the  Central  Branch  $500,000, 
Oompany,  chartered  by  the  State  of  Louisiana,  subject,  however,  to  certain  deductions  for 
a  ri^t  to  connect  with  the  eastern  terminus  services  rendered;  that  none  of  these  roads  shall 
of  the  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  by  tbe  most  eli-  pay  a  dividend  at  any  time  when  it  is  behind- 
gible  route,  with  right  of  way  through  the  hand  in  its  obligations  to  the  United  States, 
poblic  lands  and  alternate  sections  of  public  or  its  obligations  on  claims  paramount  to  those 
lands  in  Louisiana,  to  tbe  same  exteut  per  mile  of  the  United  States,  and,  in  case  of  any  such 
as  granted  by  the  act  to  the  Texas  Pacific  in  payment,  the  dividend  maybe  recovered  by  tbe 
the  State  of  California.  There  were  measures  United  States  from  tbe  stockholder  who  re- 
introduced in  the  Senate  for  tbe  forfeiture  of  ceived  it,  and  tbe  directors  who  voted  it  shall 
the  unearned  lands  granted  to  the  Northern  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor ;  that  tbe 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  but  nothing  was  sinking  fund  shall  be  used  to  redeem  bonds  of 
dooe  with  them.  Both  House  and  Senate  the  United  States  issued  in  aid  of  the  railroads, 
paaa«d,  on  June  7  and  June  16  respectively,  a  and  to  pay  off  all  lawful  liens  and  mortgages 
Wl  for  the  forfeiture  of  all  unearned  lands  in  order  of  priority;  that  the  sums  required 
mnteJ  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  by  tbe  act  to  be  paid  shall  be  considered  a  lien 
bjthe  act  of  July  27,  1866,  except  ^the  right  upon  the  roads  and  their  property;  and  that 
of  way  and  lands  for  stations.  The  original  the  failure  of  any  of  the  railroad  companies  to 
grant  was  made  ^*  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  act  shall  be  con- 
a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  the  States  sidered,  after  the  lapse  of  six  months,  a  for- 
of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  to  the  Pacific  coast.^'  foiture  of  all  its  franchises  derived  from  the 
The  measure  as  passed  by  the  House  was  United  States.  On  this  measure  the  Senate 
amended  in  the  Senate  by  the  addition  of  pro-  took  no  action. 

vi^ons  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  as  to        The  Poblic  Lands. — January  21,  Mr.  Holman, 

title,  and  then  passed ;  but  the  bill  was  not  of  Indiana,  brought  forward  in  the  Ilouse  the 

brought  to  completion.  following  resolutions,  moving  the  suspension 

Juae  IS,  the  House  passed  a  bill  to  amend  of  the  rules  for  their  passage : 

an  act  entitled 

Resolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  House  all 

*^  An  act  to  aid  in  the  oonstniction  of  a  nulroad  and  the  public  lands  heretofofo  granted  to  States  and  coiw 

telegtaph  line  from  the  Jiissouri  river  to  the  Pacific  porations  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  railroads,  so  far 

Ocean,  and  to  aecare  to  the  Qovcmment  the  use  of  as  the  same  are  now  subject  to  forfeiture  by  reason  of 

tie  same  for  postal,  military,  and  other  purposes,"  the  non-fulfillment  of  the  conditions  on  which  the 


.  that  the  laws  touch insr  the  public  lands  should  be  so 

After  reciting  the  failure  of  various  subsi-  fVaracd  and  administered  as  to  ultimately  secure  fi^e- 

dixed  railroad  companies  to  fulfill  their  obli-  hold  therein  to  the  greatest  number  of  citizens ;  and 

prtiona.  the  bill  enacted  that  the  provisions  of  JT  that  end  all  laws  fSdlitating  speculation  in  the  pub- 

the  Trurman  sinking-fund  act  be  extended  to  ^^S^ral^'tl^l^^"^^^^^^^^ 

*e  lUnaaa   Pacific   Kailroad    Company,    the  aid  all  of  the  public  lands  adapted  to  nftriculture 

Moux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  (subject  to  bounty  grants,  and  those  in  aid  of  eduoa- 
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tion)  ought  to  be  reserved  for  the  benefit  of  actual  and  nolly.  ConverRe,  Cook,  Cosgrove,  Covinj^ton.  i 

bona  fide  settlers,  and  disposed  of  under  the  provisions  Cox,  W .  B.  Cox,  Crisp,  D.  6.  Culberson,  w.  W. 

of  the  homestead  laws  only.  bertson,  CuUen,  Cutchcon,  Dar^^an,  G.  B.  Davit 

Baolved^  That  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands  H.  Davis,  Deuster,  Dibble.  Dibrell,  Dingley,  I> 

is  hereby  instructed  to  report  to  the  Houi»e  bills  to  ery,  Dorsheimer,  JDowd,  Dunham,  Duncan,  Di 

carrv  into  effect  the  views  expressed  in  the  foregoing  Eidrcdge,  Elliott,   Ell  wood,  ErmentrouL  Evert 

resolutions;  that  said  committee  shall  be  authorized  Ferrell,    Fiedler,    Findlar,  Finerty,  Follett.  Fo 

to  report  such  bills  at  an^  time,  subject  only  to  rev-  Forney,  Fyan,  Geddes,  Gioson,  Glascotk,  Goff,  Or 

enue  and  appropriation  bills,  and  tlie  same  shall  in  Greenleaf,  Guenther,  Halsell.  Hanback,  Ilardeo 

like  order  be  entitled  to  consideration.  Hardy,  Hart,  W.  H.  Hatch,  Haynes,  HemphilL  L 


VI    uuw    vyvujuAiDoivru^i    vx    buv    vi\:uc>t<u   xju.u\x'  nurcL,  uamos,  tienoros,  JODUSon,  £».  n.aiones,  «i 

Office,  and  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Jones,  J.  K.  Jones,  J.  T.  Jones,  Rasson,  Kc 

both  unusually  valuable  reports,  can  leave  no  Ketcham,  Kleiner,  Lacey,  Lamb.  I^ham,  Lawre 

gentleman  uninformed  of  tlie  fact  that  under  ^^^l^T^^  ^^^iiluk,lZV:ikl^ 

the  present  state  of  the  laws  large  bodies  of  McKin^ey,  McMillin,  Matson,  Millard,  J.  F.  Mi 

public  land  are  being  secured  by  individual  6.  H.  Miller,  Milliken,  Mills,  Mitchell,  Morev,  1 

capitalists;  and  not  by  American  citizens  only,  (fan,  Morrill,  Morrison,  Moulton,  Murphy,  Mur 

but  by  great  capitaliste  of  Europe.    For  that  SiJ'**',^^®?^,!?^^  ^>^S°^  ^y^^^^^  ^"o!l  ^'^j 

,v.,«r>™   «,„;i,.i«.  ♦Ua   «-«««.««.: ^£   1 ,  :«   «,^  Charles  O'Neill,  J.  J.  O^Neill,  Parker,  Patton,  1 

purpose  mainly  the  pre-emption  law  is  em-  ^^^  ^        g  ^  p^j  g  j  f,^^    p^,^     |>^ 

ployed,  and  Congress  has  been  urged  repeat-  Phelpe,  Pobt,  Price,  Piyor,  Pusey,  Bandall.  G. 

edly,  both  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Bay,  Ossian  Bay,  Bea^an,  Beese,  Biggs.  Bohert 

Land-Office  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  ^-  E.  Robinson,  J.  H.  Bogere,  W.  FVBogerB,  E 

to  repeal  that  law,  upon  the  ground  that,  Kiy'^^ISlJl^^^^^^^ 

through  Its  instromentality  and  the  facilities  siocum,  Smith,  Snyder,  Spooner,  Sprigg^  Sprii 

for  fraud  it  furnished,  countless  frauds  are  be-  Steele,  8tephen«)n,  Stevens.  Charies  Stewart,  St 

ing  perpetrated,  and  capitalists  are  securing  slager.  Storm,  Strait,  Struble,  C.  A.  Sumner,  D 

enormous  tracts  of  the  public  domain,  to  the  g?"°®^» X"^^***  ^^'  J^y^^'t  ^'2',^''^^''^^ 

<iAf*;«»A*%f  ^f  4^U/^  ^^n»4>.»   «»^  tn^*.,»,r  ,.#  «^4..,»i  Taylor,  Thomas,   Throckmorton,  Tillman,  Toi 

detriment  of  the  country,  and  injury  of  actual  j^^^^,  "tully,  H.  b.  Turner,  Oscar  Turner,  Valcnl 

settlers.    That  law  in  former  years,  when  cap-  Van  Alstyne,  Vance,  Wait,  Wakefield,  Ward,  A 

it^d   was  not  seeking    investments  in  public  Warner,  Bichard  Warner,  Washburn,  Wellborn^) 

lands,  was  a  wholesome  provision,  but  now  it  lS?;\,?^«'"P,l®i„f  ?•  ^^IJ?;  ^^^  5^*l^*»  ^  *^ 

is  a  shelter  for  fraud,  and  an  agent  of  land  Zt^t^^r^:^^^^^ 

monopoly.  Woodward,  Worthington,  Yaple,  York,  Young- 

"So,  Mr.  Speaker,  without  entering  upon  Nays— Barksdale,  BUbee,  George,  Horr,  Kean, 


..         i.  ^i.  X    .     1     1        X  XI  Belmont,  Bingham,  Blackburn,  Brainerd,  Brui 

tion  of  that  single  law  to  answer  the  question  Buckncr,  Burleigh,  Bumes,  Chace.  Curtin.  David 

I  am  asked.   It  is  absolutely  certain  that  under  B.  T.  Davis,  Eaton,  Ellis,  I.  N.  Evans,  J.  H.  £i 

your  land  system  vast  private  estates  are  being  Graves,  Hammond,  Hancock,  Harmer,  H.  H.  Ila 

carved  out  of  your  public  lands  by  capitalists,  Kelt    K^r^'^'kiu'lJ^SIi  Ma  ^£u^"^m!;?*o  M« 

many  of  whom  are  not  even  American  citizens,  MulfcV,  NichSfc,  Oc&iltrce,  'pJS^,"]Kyn_|^'p;ttib 

nor  mtendmg  to  become  American  citizens.  Potter,  Bankin.  J.  8.   Bobinson.  J.  w.  Sten 

and  that,  too,  against  our  unquestioned  policy  Thompson,  Tucker,  Wadsworth,  Weaver,  W.  L.  ^ 

for  a  hundred  years,  that  our  public-land  laws  »<mi— ^2. 

should  be  so  framed,  and  so  administered,  as        Bank  ClrcnUtlM  tad  Cotaiage.->What  is  c 

to  secure  the  largest  ownership  of  public  lands  monly  known  as  the  McPherson  bill  paf 

by  the  men  whose  labor  would  make  them  the  Senate,  Feb.  28,  1884,  after  a  protnw 

fruitful— a  policy  which  has  been  held  to  be  debate.    In  beginning  the  discussion  of 

the  only  safe  foundation  for  our  American  in-  measure,  Mr.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  said  in 

stitutions  by  the  wisest  statesmen  the  republic  planation  of  its  purposes : 
has  produced.    The  safety  of  our  institutions        "  The  national-bank  note  is  the  best  fom 

rests  on  the  ownership  of  the  lands  by  the  paper  money,  because  its  payment  is  ab»olu 

people.    Our  free  institutions  can  not  survive  secure.   No  misfortune  can  break  it.  The  b 

a  monopoly  of  lands.    So  far  as  we  permit  may  fail,  and  yet  the  note  is  good  and  pa 

monopoly  of  the  public  lands  we  weaken  the  current,  because  the  bonds  of  the  United  8t 

foundations  of  the  republic.^^  deposited  are  immediately  available  to  red 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Holman  was  agreed  to  as  every  dollar  in  circulation.  This  security  ol 

follows:  noteholder  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole 

Yeas-G.  E.  Adams,  Aiken,  Alexander,  Anderson,  ^™-     No  other  security  can  possibly  tak€ 

Amot,  Atkinson,  Bagley,  Ballentine,  Bayne,  Bclford,  place  of  Government  bonds.     This  has  I 

Bennett,  Blanch Afd,  Bland,  Blount,  Boutelle,  Bowen,  tried  in  the  United  States  over  and  over 

Boyle,  Breckinridge,  Breitunpr,  F.  B.  Brewer,  J.  H,  disastrous  results.     Coin  reserves  in  the  vi 

Brewer,  Broadhead,  T.  M.  Browno,  W.  W.  Brown,  ^f  Kowlra  A\a<^r^TMi.t^^  af  fVi*.  fi-of  *.?««  ^^  «  «. 

Buchanan,  Budd,  cibell,  Caldwell,  dalkins,  F.  Camp-  2.^  ^*°''*  disappear  at  the  first  sign  of  a  p; 

bell,  J.  M.  Campbell,  Candler,  Cannon,  Carleton,  Even  reserves  placed  under  a  board  of  coi 

Caasidy,  Clardy,  Clay,  Clements,  Cobb,  Collins,  Con-  of  a  system  of  State  banks  have  proved  ii 
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Compnlsorv    redemption    in    deposit  «>apoM»  128f ;  United  states  currency  itxea,  1895,  1891; 

^««,«.«««;«i  «u;^«  :o\>^»»ll«'  ;.>o^r.^.^  United  HUtes  oarrency  sixes,  189«,  181i ;  United  states  cur- 

COmmercial  cities  is  equaUy  insecure,  ^ncy  sixes,  1897,  im;  United  states  currency  sues.  Ib4>8, 

»    on   real   estate,    State    bonds,    aod  IS^i;  United  states  currency  sizes,  18d9,l»7i. 

lal  paper  have  over  and  over  again  u  ^jnder  existing  law,  npon  the  deposit  of 

Qd  an  inadequate  security.    No  secu-  ^^^  ^f  these  bonds  with  the  Treasury  by  a 

he  noteholder  m  the  custody  of  banks  banking  association,  it  may  receive  circulating 

jrs  is  safe  i^amst  failures  and  panics,  ^^jt^s  to  the  amount  of  90  per  cenU  of  the  par 

[)r  threat  of  punishment  can  prevent  yalue  of  the  bonds,  and  no  more.    Upon  this 

editors  of  a  bank  from  obtaming  a  gtate  of  fects  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  depending 

le  over  the  noteholder,  who,  in  all  np^n  close  computation  whether  a  bank,  which 

lystems  of  bankmg,  is  the  last  to  be  n^^t  be  governed  by  the  interest  of  its  stock- 

1  and  the  first  to  suffer  Ium.    The  holders,  would  be  justified  in  investing  $125 

orm  of  seounty,  that  of  the  Govern-  j^  ^onds  yielding  an  interest  of  $4,  in  order  to 

elf,  safely  deposited  m  the  custody  of  procure  $90  in  circulating  notes  burdened  with 

ernraent,  is  the  only  one  that  has  taxes,  redemption  in  coin,  and  the  certain  loss 

effective  in  favor  of  the  noteholder,  j^  ^  few  years  of  $25  of  the  sum  paid  for  the 

iapaental  principle  of  safe  banking  is  honds.    It  can  without  circulating  notes  exer- 

ctically  recognized  by  the  chief  com-  ^^^^  ^^^  enjoy  all  the  business  of  banking  ex- 

lations,  who  alone  have  the  established  ^ept  the  issue  of  notes.    Still,  the  advantages 

support  and  maintain  paper  money  at  ^f  credit  which  attach  to  national  banks  from 

coin,  and  all  other  paper  money  is  a  ^he  close  supervision  to  which  they  are  sub- 

an  by  a  government,  only  jusUhed  by  jected,  will  always  induce  prudent  men  to  pre- 

necessity.  f^P  thb  system  of  banking  even  if  the  oircula- 

problem  we  are  dealing  with  grows  ^^^^^  ^y^^  them  no  profit,  but  it  is  not  good 

he  fact  that  our  Government  bonds  p^iioy  to  make  the  restraints  upon  banking  or 

iigh  a  price  or  yield  so  low  a  rate  of  ^^^  ^ther  business  more  than  enough  to  secure 

that  banking  institutions  are  in  doubt  the  certain  and  prompt  payment  in  coin  of  its 

It  IS  best  for  them  to  purchase  the  ^otes  on  demand. 

tcessary  to  be  deposited  as  security  for  u  j^^    question   we  have  to  deal  with  is 

julatmg  notes,  or  to  abandon  the  issue  whether  the  present  law  does  not  demand  of 

lotes.    In  point  of  fact  it  is  shown  by  the  bank  an  excess  of  security,  in  view  of  the 

ptroller  of  the  Oarrency  m  his  last  re-  changed  value  of  the  bonds  and  the  reduced 

t  the  amount  of  bonda  deposited  for  interest  they  bear.    When  the  law  limited  the 

>n   withm  one  year  has  diminished  ^^^^  ^f  circulating  notes  to  90  per  cent,  of  the 

50,  and  that  this  threatens  oontrac-  p^^  ^^lue  of  bonds  deposited,  they  bore  interest 

the  national-bank  circulation  of  $60,-  ^t  the  rate   of  6  and  6  per  cent.,  and  were 

per  annum  (page  10).   It  appears  from  gometiraes  below  par  in  market  value.    It  was 

.rt  (page  12)  that  of  the  $354,000,000  ^t  that  time  the  interest  of  the  Government  to 

f^^T^P^**  v\M    u®  °?i»onal  banka,  j^duce  the  banks  to  take  and  hold  as  large  an 

>,000  are  liable  to  be  paid  by  the  Gov-  amount  of  bonds  as  possible.    All  this  is  great- 

on  call.    The  uncertainty  and  danger  ,    changed.     The  current  interest  on  bonds  is 

turbance  and  contraction  of  our  cur-  j,^^  g  per  cent  or  less,  and  they  are  sold  in 

)m  this  cause  are  apparent.    When  any  the  market  at  rates  yielding  the  investor  2-66 

bonds  are  called  and  paid  by  the  Gov-  ^^^    It  j^  ^^^  ^  ^^tter  of  indifference 

they  must  be  replaced  by  others,  or  to  the  Government  who  buys  or   holds  its 

enoT  based  upon  them  must  be  paid  ^^^^^    ^he  only  interest  it  has  in  the  matter 

"^^f^^  a:\'^  true  there  are  other  bonds  j^  to  hold  in  ite  vaults  ample  security  for  the 

nit?d  States  outstanding  to  the  amount  redemption  of  the  notes  issued.    To  require 

I  thousand  millions,  which  are  redeem-  gecurity  of  $126  to  pay  $90  is  unnecessary,  and 

from  seven  to  twenty-three  years,  as  j^  ^  juestioning  by  the  Government  of  its  own 

credit  and  solvency.    Upon  this  I  believe  we 

rSSf?^^iS'^ti[l^^in.pti;i8»i  'MSS  are  all  agreed     To  contiane  the  old  limitation 

iway  sUes,  payable  Sept  would  not  only  be  ui^ust,  but  would  tend  to 

— -VjV •  V •  •  •  $8,003,000  break  down  the  system  of  national  banks  and 

^^....?^.!!?!*^*....^.   8,000,000  punish  our  people  by  unnecessary  contraction 

iiway  sizea,  pay^  Bept  of  their  currency." 

a;;;yrikMVwabta  siipt  *'"  ^hc  votc  ou  the  passage  of  the  bill  was  as 
i9,88a,ooo  follows: 

...       .....rrf. 14.034,519  Yeas — Aldrich.    Allison,   Bayard,    Bock,    Blair, 

64  623,51  i  Brown,  Butler.  Call,  Camden,  Colquitt,  Conger.  Cul- 

SL052J^7Q.06i  ^°^  2*^«»»  S^^P.^'  Gibson.  Groome,  Ilale,  Hamp- 

_           ^     _       .            •    .     T  ton,  Hams,  HamBon,  Hawley,  Jackson,  Jones  of 

se  bonds  are  to-day  m  market  value  as  Florida.  Lamar,  I^gan,  McPherson.  Mahono.  Miller 

of  California,  Miller  of  New  York,  Mors^n,  Morrili, 

States  tour  anfl  a  halfs,  1991,  registered.  118f :  Palmer,  Pendleton,  Pike,  Platt^^uffh,  Ransom,  Rld- 

Btes  foar  and  a  balflk  1891,  coupons,  1H|:  Unlti^d  dlcberjfer,  Sabin,  Sawyer,  Van  Wyck,  WiUianw,  Wa* 

a,  1907,  registered,  133t ;  Uoited  States  fuars,  1907,  Bon—43. 
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Natb — ^Bowen,  Coke,  Garland,  George,  Jones  of  any  legal  obligation,  and  is  not  bound  now  to 

Nevada^  Kerma,  Maxey,  Plumb,  Slater,  Vcut,  Voor-  redeem  it,  especially  in  tbe  hands  of  i^^ecok- 

Aksz^r-IuLny,   Cameron    of    Pennsylvania,  ^r«»  ^\^  ?[}^^  gj^f^ter  than  they  paid  for  it^ 

Cameron  of  \Vu>consin,  CockreU,    Edmunds,  Fwr,  or  greater  than  the  market  pnce.     Althongh 

Farley,  Frye,  Gorman,  Ilill,  Uoaf,  Incalls,  Jonas,  this  proposition  would  at  first  view  seem  plau- 

Lapham,  McMillan.  Manderson,  Mitchell,  Saulsbury,  gjble,  a  little  reflection,  I  am  sure,  will  be  gnfB- 

Scwell,  Sherman,  Vanoe-21.  ^j^^j  ^^  gj^^,^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^.^l^n  on  the  part  of 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  measure:  the  Government  now  would  be  not  oDlyim- 
Be  U  enacted,  etc,^  That  upon  any  deposit  already  moral,  but  impracticable.  It  is  true  the  Got- 
or  hereafter  made  ot  any  United  States  bK>nds  bearing  ernment  did  not  purchase  the  bullion,  and 
interest,  in  the  manner  required  by  law,  any  nationiU  manufacture  and  issue  this  coin  as  it  now  is- 
banking  association  makmg  the  same  shall  be  entitled  ^,  standard  dollar  and  fractional  sdTer, 
to  receive  trom  the  Comptroller  ol  the  Currency  cir-  ""^^  «'»•«'»»'«*'*'«" ^  ."  .*  "  ^  .  cvwivruiM  di*»v  , 
cuhiting  notes  of  diflerent  denommations,  in  blank,  but  it  did  place  upon  it  its  great  seal  and  stamp, 
regis^tered  and  countersigned  as  provided  bv  law.  not  with  the  legends,  devices,  and  emblems  of  na- 
exceeding  in  the  whole  amount  the  par  value  of  the  tional  honor  and  good  faith,  declaring  not  only 
bonds  deposited :  JYovid^d^  That  at  no  time  shall  the  ^hat  it  was  worth  a  hundred  cents  in  the  dol- 
total  amount  ot  such  notes  issued  to  any  such  associ-  i  «  v  .,♦  ^i«^  ♦i>-.i.  ;♦  -t.^„i;i  i.«  «  i««-i  f««j..- 
ation  exceed  the  amount  at  such  time  a^ually  paid  in  lafv^"^  ^^^  *?*l  ^\  ^'^^"*?  ^  *  l^^**  .  v 
of  its  capital  stock.  And  that  all  laws  and  i)arts  of  within  a  certain  limit ;  and  then  afterward  by 
laws  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  be  its  own  act — first  by  a  joint  resolution  of  tbe 
and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed.  two  houses,  and  then  by  a  law  duly  enacted— 
Sec.  2.  That  associations  organized  for  the  purpose  j^  gtripped  this  coin  of  the  legal-tender  quality 
of  lasumg  notes  payable  m  gold  under  the  provisions  ,  /*^  j  j  -i.  ^  au  i-x*  «  v  ir  1 
of  sectioS  6185  oY  the  Revi^  Statutes  of  the  United  ««  degraded  it  to  the  condition  of  bulhoD 
States,  upon  the  deposit  of  any  United  States  bonds  while  it  was  m  the  hands  and  pockets  of  the 
bearing  interest  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  people,  and  that,  too,  without  any  sort  of  no- 
States,  shaU  be  entitled  to  receive  circulating  notes  tj^e.  go,  whatever  may  have  been  the  obli- 
to  the  amount  and  m  the  manner  prescribed  m  this  „„«.;^„  ^m  ^v,^  n-rv^^.^T^/T^*  ^..;»;n»ii^  *h^  ft./.* 
act  for  other  national  banking  assoiatious.  Ration  of  the  Government  originally,  the  feet 

7  can  not  be  disputed  that  the  (lovemment  la 

The  House  took  no  action  on  the  measure.  alone  responsible  for  the  degradation  of  tbia 

Billsfortheimprovementof  the  coinage,  for  coin,  and  it  can  not  now  with  honor,  m  my 

the  removal  of  restrictions  upon  the  coinage  of  judgment,  refuse  to  redeem  it  at  its  face  valne, 

silver  dollars,  to  suspend  the  coinage  of  silver  whether  it  be  in  the  hands  of  speculatora  or 

dollars,  to  limit  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars,  ©f  innocent  and  injured  owners.    It  is  not  the 

were  introduced,  but  came  to  naught.    The  fanlt  of  the  holder  of  this  coin,  whether  he  be 

measnre  which  took  up  the  greatest  share  of  farmer  or  merchant,  mechanic  or  banker,  that 

the  attention  of  Congress  was  that  for  the  re-  it  has  lost  its  value  as  money.    The  Govem- 

tirement  and  the  recoinage  of  the  trade-dollars,  ment  itself  is  to  blame ;  and  whatever  wrong 

which,  as  brought  before  the  House,  Feb.  18,  jt  has  done,  it  is  bound  by  the  plainest  dictates 

1884,  read  as  follows :  of  common  justice  to  cause  speedily  to  be  ro- 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,,  That  until  Jan.  1,  1886,  United  paired." 
States  trade-dollars  shall  be  received  at  their  face         The  debate  drifted  into  a  discussion  of  tbe 

value  in  paynaent  of  all  dues  to  the  United  States,  whole  question  of  silver  coinage,  and  thead- 

Ser  iLued''''^      ""^  ^      "'^'^ ''"  ""  ""^  "^"  locates  of  a  double  standard  and  free  coinage 

8ec.  2.  That  the  holder  of  any  United  States  trade-  «f  silver  dollars,  as  well  as  those  in  favor  of 

dollars,  on  presentation  of  the  same  at  the  office  of  the  limits   established   in  the  act  of  Feb.  18, 

the  Treasurer  or  any  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  1878,  attacked  the  fourth  section  of  the  meaa- 
States,  may  receive  m  exchange  therefor  a  like  amo^^^  fiercely  arguing  that  its  operation  would 

and  value,  dollar  for  dollar,  in  standard  suver  dollars  »'..         "^  j*u  u  **v     -;i-*». 

of  the  United  States.  *^^  ^  ^^™^  suspend  the  purchase  of  the  silver 

Sec.  3.  That  the  trade-dollars  received  by,  paid  to,  bullion   which   is   the    direct   output  of  oar 
or  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  or  any  assistant  treas-  mines.      The  test- vote  came  on  a  motion  to 
urer  or  national  depositary  of  the  United  States  shall  gtrike  out  the  fourth  section,  which  was  ear- 
not  be  paid  out  or  m  any  other  manner  issued,  but,  _•    ^  .  _  #-n^„o . 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  trans-  ^*®"  ^  lOllOWS. 

mittcd  to  the  coinage  mints  and  rooomed  into  stand-        Yeas — Aiken,  Alexander,  Amot,  Bnllentine,  Btrks* 

ard  silver  dollars.  dale,  Belford,  Blanchard,  Bland,  Blount.  Breekin- 

Seo.  4.  That  the  trade-dollars  so  received  at  the  ridee,  Breitung,  Broadhead,  Brumm,  Buud,  Cabell, 

coinage  mints  shall  bo  re^rded  and  treated  as  silver  Caldwell,  Carleton,  Cassidy,  Clardy,  Clay,  Clemento, 

bullion,  and,  at  their  bullion  value,  shall  be  deducted  Cosgrove,  S.  S.  Cox,  Crisp,  D.  B.  Culbcrtson,  Curtin, 

from  the  amount  of  bullion  required  to  be  purchased  Dibrell,  l)ockery,  Dunn,  Eldredge,  Ell  wood.  FerreU, 

and  coinedby  the  actof  Feb.  28,  1878.  _  Finerty,  Follett^  Forney,  Fyan^  George,  Glascock, 

Sec.  *  *  -     -  -  -  —  .    ..     ,  •  .   -I. 

the 
are 

North  Carolina,  said :  Le  Fevre.  Lovering.  Lowry,  McCoid,  McMillin,  Mai- 

"It  will  be  contended,  no  doubt,  that  as  the  !?°?  ^^^yW'  *''  *^v?^""'^J^^"^  Money,  Morno, 

Government  did  not  originally  issue  this  coin  ^t:vi^^¥.^^ri^ety!%St^A 

upon  Its  own  account,  but  only  acted  as  agent  post.  Price,  Pryor' Reagan,  Reese,  Riggs,  Robertson 

of  the  owners  of  the  bullion,  it  did  not  incur  W.  E.  Robinson,  J.  H.  Rogers,  w.  FrRogerB,  Rose 
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Shaw,  Singleton.  T.  G.  Skinner,  Springer, 

Stowart,  StocksWer,  C.  A.  Sumner,  D.  U. 
,  J.  H.  Taylor.  Thompaon,  Throckmorton, 
,  Tullv,  H,  G.  Turner,  6dcar  Tumer^alen- 
noe,  Van  Eaton,  Ward,  A.  J.  Warner,  Weaver, 
rn,  WeUer,  Wilkina,  Williams,  Willia,  W.  L. 

E.  B.  Winans,  G.  D.  Wise,  Wolford,  Wood, 
i^on,  Yaple,  York — 131. 
--G.  £.  Adams,  BajHey,  Barr.  Beach,  Belmont, 
n,  Bout^Uo,  F.  B.  Brewer,  J.  H.  Brewer,  T. 
wne,  W.  W.  Brown,  Buckner.  J.  M.  Camp- 
nnon.  Chase,  Collins,  Connolly,  W.  W.  Cul- 

CuUen,  Cutchoon,  Dar^an,  G.  K.  Davis,  R, 
is,  Deuster.  Dibble,  Din^ley,  Dorshoimer, 
Danhnm,  I.  N.  Evans,  Evernart,  J.  H.  Evios, 

Finilay,Fun8ton,  Goflf,  Groenleaf,  Guenther, 
t.  Hancock,  Hardy,  Harmer,  Hart,  H.  H. 
Haynes.  Hemphill,  T.  J.  Henderson,  A.  S. 

HuoooK,  Hitt,  Horr,  Houk,  Howrey,  Hunt, 
ama-t,  Johnson,  B.  W.  Jones,  Kasson,  Kean, 

Ketcham,  Laooy,  Lawrence,  Lewis,  Libbey, 
Lyman,  McComas,  MoCormiok,  Milliken, 
,  Morrill,  Morrison,  Morse,  Moalton,  Nelson, 
.  O'Hara,  Charies  O'Noill,  Parker,  Payne,  8. 
ie,  Perkins,  Pheljw,  Poland.   Potter,  Puscy, 

G.  W.  Ray,  Ossian  Ray,  Reed,  Rice,  J.  S. 
a,  Rockwell,  Kowoll,  Russell,  Seymour,  Shel- 
l.  Skinner,  olocum.  Smalls,  Spooner,  Spri;TjBrs, 
Stephenson,  J.  W.  Stewart.  Storm,  Strait,  E. 
»r,  J,  D.  Taylor,  Tucker^  Van  Alstyne,  Wait, 
Id,  Milo  \vhite.  Whiting,  John  Winans, 
ird— 119. 

'oTixo— J.  J.  Adams,  Anrlerson,  Atkinson, 
,  Bayne,  Bennett,  Bisbee,  Blackburn,  Bowen, 
irainerd.  Buchxman,  Burleigh,  Bumcs,  Calk- 
X  Campbell,  Candler.  Cobb,  Converse,  Cook, 
)n,  W.  R.  Cox,  Daviason,  L.  H.  Davis,  Dun- 
on,  Ellis,  Elliott,  Ermentrout,  Foran,  Garri- 
Ldfis,  Gibson.  Green,  G.  W.  Hewitt,  Holton, 
Hutchins,  Kellogg,  Lore,  McAdoo,  McKin- 
ard,  S.  H.  Miller,  Morey,  Muller,  Murpliy, 
r,  Oates.  Ochiltree,  Pettibone,  Randall,  Ran- 
an.  Scales,  Seney,  Smith,  Snyder,  Stevens, 
tnible,  Talbott,  Thomas.  Townnhcnd,  Wads- 
Bichara  Warner,  Washburn,  Wemplo,  J.  S. 
,  D.  White,  Jamea  Wilson,  Young — 72. 

bill  was  then  passed  April  1st,  by  a  vote 
to  45.  In  the  Senate,  it  was  referred  to 
lance  Committee,  and  Jane  20th,  Mr. 
>n,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  to  discharge 
amittee  from  the  farther  consideration 
tneasnre,  which  motion  was  rejected  bj 
owing  vote: 

-Brown,  Butler,  Call,  Cameron  of  Pennsyl- 
ockrell,  Groome,  Hampton,  Hawley,  Jones  of 
Lapham,  Logan,  Mitchell,  Morgan,  Piatt, 
auL^ooiy,  Sawyer,  Sewell,  Slater,  Williams, 
-21. 

—  Aldrich,  Allison,  Bayard,  Beck,  Blair, 
Dawes,  Edmunds,  Fair,  Garland,  Gibson, 
jirria,  Harrison,  mil.  Hoar,  Jonas,  Lamar, 
MUler  of  CiOifomU,  Miller  of  Now  York, 
Palmer,  Pike,  Sherman,  Vance,  Van  Wyck, 
a-S8. 

rr — Anthony,  Camden,  Cameron  of  Wiscon- 
»,  Colquitt,  Conger,  CuUom,  Dolph,  Farley, 
leorge,  Gorman,  Ingalls,  Jackson,  Jones  of 
Kenna,  MoMillan,  MoPherson,  Mahone,  Man- 
Pendleton,  Plumb,  Ransom,  Riddle bergor, 
Testj  Walker— 27. 

:my  to  Vtih.— May  26,  1884,  the  Senate 
>  the  diflcnsnon  of  the  bill  to  amend  an 
ftled  '^  An  act  to  amend  section  5352  of 
vised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  in 
oe  to  bigamy  and  for  other  porposes,^^ 
ed  March  22,  1882.    The  bill  was  re- 


ported by  Mr.  Hoar,  of  Massachasetts,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  It  provides: 
That  in  proceedings  in  any  prosecution  for 
bigamy,  polygamy,  or  unlawful  cohabitation 
under  any  United  States  statute,  the  lawful 
hasband  or  wife  of  the  person  accused  may 
be  a  competent  witness,  and  may  be  compelled 
to  testily ;  that  in  sach  proceedings  an  attach- 
ment may  be  issued  against  any  witness  on 
reasonable  suspicion  that  the  witness  will  re- 
fuse to  obey  a  subpoena;  that  any  prosecution 
under  any  statute  of  the  United  States  for  big- 
amy, polygamy,  or  unlawful  cohabitation  maj 
be  commenced  at  any  time  within  five  years 
next  after  the  commission  of  the  offense ;  that 
every  ceremony  of  marriage  or  in  the  nature  of 
a  marriage  ceremony  hhall  be  certified  in  writ- 
ing by  a  certificate  stating  the  fact  and  nature 
of  such  ceremony,  the  full  names  of  each  of  the 
parties  concerned,  and  the  fall  name  of  every 
officer,  priest,  and  person,  and  shall  be  imme- 
diately recorded,  and  the  record  shall  be  prima 
fade  evidence  of  the  facts  stated  therein ;  that 
every  certificate,  record,  and  entry  of  any  kind 
concerning  any  ceremony  of  marriage,  or  in 
the  nature  of  a  marriage  ceremony  of  any  kind, 
made  or  kept  by  any  officer,  clergyman,  priest, 
or  person  performing  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
functions,  whether  lawful  or  not,  in  any  Terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  and  any  record 
thereof  in  any  office  or  place,  shall  be  subject 
to  inspection  at  all  reasonable  times  by  any 
judge,  magistrate,  or  officer  of  justice  appoint- 
ed under  the  authority  of  the  United  States ; 
that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  held  to  prevent 
the  proof  of  marriages,  whether  lawful  or  un- 
lawful, by  any  evidence  now  legally  admissible 
for  that  purpose ;  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  any  female  to  vote  at  any  election  held 
hereafter  in  the  Territory  of  Utah ;  that  all 
laws  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Utah  which  provide  for  narabering  or 
identifying  the  votes  of  the  electors  at  any 
election  in  said  Territory  are  hereby  disap- 
proved and  annulled;  that  all  laws  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Utah  conferring  powers  other  than 
those  connected  with  the  estates  of  deceased 
persons  upon  the  probate  courts  shall  be  an- 
nulled ;  that  illegitimate  children  shall  not  in- 
herit from  their  fathers ;  that  all  laws  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territ(>ry  of  Utah 
which  provide  that  prosecution  for  adultery 
can  only  be  commenced  on  the  complaint  of 
the  husband  or  wife  are  hereby  disapproved 
and  annulled;  and  all  prosecutions  for  adultery 
may  hereafter  be  instituted  in  the  same  way 
that  prosecutions  for  other  crimes  are;  that 
the  acts  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Utah 
incorporating,  continuiug,  or  providing  for  the 
corporation  known  as  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  and  the  ordinance 
of  the  so-called  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Deseret  incorporating  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  so  far  as  the  same 
may  now  have  legal  force  and  validity,  are 
hereby  disapproved  and  annulled ;  that  it  shall 
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be  the  duty  of  tbe  Attorney-General  of  the  to  be  panislied  hj  penitentiary  imprisonment 
United  States  to  institute  and  prosecute  pro-  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  ha 
ceedings  to  forfeit  and  escheat  to  the  United  sustained  this  construction  of  the  constitution 
States  the  property  of  corporations  obtained  al  provision  under  consideration.  It  follows 
or  held  in  violation  of  section  8  of  the  act  of  therefore,  that  no  Mormon  or  other  person  ini 
Congress  approved  the  1st  day  of  July,  1862,  Territory  of  the  United  States  can  shield  Lim 
entitled  "  An  act  to  punish  and  prevent  the  self  in  any  court  when  arraigned  for  the  prac 
practice  of  polygamy  in  the  Territories  of  the  tice  of  polygamy  by  pleading  his  religious  free- 
United  States  and  other  places,  and  disapprov-  dom  as  a  justification.  Then,  what  follows  I 
ing  and  annulling  certain  acts  of  the  Legislative  Those  who  commit  polygamy  in  the  Territoricf 
Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Utah,"  or  in  vio-  are  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  and  punishmeni 
lation  of  section  1890  of  the  Revised  Statutes  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  When 
of  the  United  States ;  that  in  proceeding  for  convicted  after  a  fair  trial,  it  is  the  duty  of  th( 
this  purpose  courts  shall  have  the  power  to  court  to  sentence  the  defendant  to  penitentiary 
compel  the  production  of  books,  records,  and  imprisonment,  just  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court 
papers;  that  the  incorporation  of  the  Perpet-  upon  trial  and  conviction,  to  sentence  any  on( 
ual  Emigration  Company  shall  be  annulled ;  found  guilty  of  murder  or  any  other  felony, 
that  existing  election  districts  shall  be  abol-  *' The  same  rule  which  applies  to  the  class  o1 
ished ;  that  adultery  shall  be  punished  by  im-  offenders  known  as  polysamists  applies,  in  lik( 
prisonment  not  exceeding  three  years  and  for-  manner,  to  every  other  dass  of  violators  of  t]» 
nication  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  penal  statutes  of  the  United  States;  and  tht 
months ;  that  United  States  Commissioners  in  criminals  of  this  class  should  be  arraigned 
Utah  shall  have  the  common  powers  of  justices  tried,  and  convicted  as  are  the  criminale  o 
of  the  peace  and  the  marshals  the  ordinary  other  classes  of  violators  of  the  penal  code 
powers  of  a  sheriff;  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  I  have  repeatedly  denounced  polygamy  on  tbi 
the  Territory  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  su-  floor.  I  consider  it  grossly  immoral — in  viola 
perintendent  of  schools,  and  that  the  use  of  sec-  tion  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  Our  lav 
tarian  books  therein  shall  be  prohibited ;  and  consigns  polygamists  to  the  same  punishment 
that  a  widow  shall  be  endowed  of  the  third  when  convicted,  to  which  it  consigns  any  otbe 
part  of  all  the  lands  wherein  her  husband  was  like  class  of  criminals.  I  admit,  in  the  broad 
seized  of  an  estate  by  inheritance  at  any  time  est  sense  of  the  term,  that  no  Mormon  or  othe 
during  marriage.  citizen  of  a  Territory  can  defend  himself  nudei 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  such  legislation  an  indictment  for  polygamy  by  pleading  bi 

are  familiar ;  but,  as  the  grounds  of  opposition  right  to  the  free  exercise  of  religion, 
to  it  are  not  so  generally  understood,  we  pre-        **  But,  while  this  is  true,  I  utterly  deny  tba 

sent  them  as  put  forward  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  any  de 

Georgia:  partment  or  officer  of  the  Government  of  th( 

"  Mr.  President,  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit-  United  States,  has  any  power  to  punirrh  a  ¥or 

ed  States  expressly  declares  that  Congress  shall  mon  or  any  other  citizen  of  the  Territory  bj 

make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  imprisoning  his  person  or  confiscating  his  prop 

religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,  erty,  or  depriving  him  of  his  right  to  vote  oi 

Webster,  in  his  dictionary,  defines  religion  as  hold  oflBce,  or  of  any  other  civil  right,  for  bi? 

follows :  amy  or  polygamy  or  any  other  crime,  withonl 

Fi«t,  the  recognition  of  God  as  an  object  of  wor-  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury  Aui 

nhip,  love,  and  obedience ;  right  feelinga  toward  God  trial  and  conviction  by  due  course  of  law.   An( 

as  rightly  apprehended ;  piety.    Second,  any  system  I  utterlv  repudiate  the  right  of  the  Government 

of  faith  and  worship,  as  the  pelicion  of  the  Turks,  of  of  the  United  States,  or  any  department  oi 

Hindoos,  of  Chnstiana;  true  anS  false  rehgion.  ^^^^^  thereof,  to  ascertain  the  guilt  of  an] 

"  Then,  Mr.  President,  the  Constitution  of  the  such  offender  by  the  application  of  a  test-oath 

United  States  guarantees  to  every  citizen  of  or  to  deny  to  any  one  the  exercise  of  any  righ 

the  United  States  the  free  exercise  of  his  re-  of  a  citizen  on  account  of  his  or  her  refusal  t< 

ligion,  whether  he  be  Christian,  Turk,  Hindoo,  take  such  oath,  or  to  be  interrogated  under  oatl 

or  Mormon,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  as  to  his  or  her  guilt  or  innocence. 
States  not  only  has  no  right  by  any  act  to  re-        "  And,  while  it  is  true  that  the  Mormon  wh 

strict  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  or  of  reli-  commits  polygamy  is  subject  to  indictmen' 

gious  opinion,  but  such  restriction  is  absolutely  conviction,  and  punishment,  as  any  other  crin 

forbidden.     But  this  free  exercise  of  religion  inal,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  100,000  Moi 

which  is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  mons,  who,  as  the  report  of  the  Utah  Commii 

United  States  does  not  authorize  the  practice  sioners  appointed  by  the  President  shows,  i 

of  gross  immorality  under  the  cloak  or  in  the  not  practice  polygamy  are  protected  by  tl 

name  of  religion.  provisions  of  the  Constitution  already  referr< 

"  According  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  to  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religious  opi 

Christian  world,  and  according  to  the  statutes  ions.     And  no  Mormon  can  be  convicted 

of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  prac-  punished,  or  his  goods  seized,  or  his  proper 

tice  of  polygamy  is  grossly  immoral,  and  is  not  confiscated,  or  his  right  to  vote  or  hold  oflB 

only  prohibited  by  statute,  but  its  practice  is  abridged,  on  account  of  any  opinion  he  ra 
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entertain  on  the  subject  of  polygamy,  if  he  cohabits  in  a  state  of  adultery  with  the  one  he 

does  not  engaii^  in  its  practice.     A  church  or  has  no  right  to  have. 

Met  whose  religious  faith  is  that  the  Old  Tes-  '^  Under  the  Mormon  system  the  husband  is 
tament  practice  of  polygamy  is  right  and  the  married  to  a  plurality  of  wives.    He  cohabits 
Christian  practice  of  monogamy  wrong,  has  with  them  all  as  his  wives,  and  they  are  gener- 
is much  right  to  the  free  exercise  of  its  opin-  ally  prolific  of  offspring.    According  to  the 
ions  as  any  other  in  the  United  States.  law  of  his  church  he  believes  his  offspring  are 
^' I  feel  fully  authorized  to  assume  the  posi-  legal,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  care  for  ana  support 
tion  as  founded  upon  the  rock  of  the  authority  them  fdl  alike.    The  mother  of  each  is  regarded 
of  the  Saviour  him^lf,  and  firmly  imbedded  in  as  his  legal  wife,  and  each  of  the  children  is 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  that  no  husband  regarded  as  his  son  or  daughter.    The  family 
liudl  put  away  his  wife  and  no  wife  shall  put  is  sustained  and  kept  together  according  to 
ivay  her  husband  except  for  the  cause  of  for-  the  old  patriarchal  usage.    The  people  are  an 
nicatioo,  and  that  if  either  puts  away  the  other  industrious,  laborious  people ;  they  are  a  thrifty 
except  for  that  cause  and  marries  another,  or  people.    No  beggars  or  tramps  are  found  in 
tbef  both  marry  others,  they  are  guilty  of  the  streets.    Pauperism  is  but  little  known  in 
idoltery,  and  the  second  marriage  according  the  Territory.  Everybody  seems  to  have  plenty 
totlie  divine  law  is  a  nulHty,  and  the  parties  to  do,  and  eaAi  person  is  at  work  to  accomplish 
ire  still  husband  and  wife,  refusing  to  discharge  the  task  before  him.    What  they  call  adultery, 
the  duties  of  husband  and  wife  toward  each  or  the  cohabitation  by  a  Mormon  husband  with 
other,  and  living  in  adultery  with  other  per-  a  woman  to  whom  he  is  not  married  according 
90D9.   Then  there  is  no  escape  from  the  con-  to  the  rites  of  their  church,  is  regarded  as  a 
elusion  that,  according  to  the  divine  law,  every  great  crime.    And  I  believe  it  is  generally  ad- 
mia  who  has  divorced  his  wife  except  for  for-  mitted  that  prior  to  the  settlement  of  Gentiles, 
nication,  and  married  another,  or  has  married  as  they  term   outside  people,   among  them, 
1  necond  wife  without  divorce,  is  neglecting  neither  prostitutes  nor  houses  of  ill-fame  were 
his  legal  wife  and  living  in  adultery  with  an-  known  to  any  extent  in  the  Territory, 
other  woman.    And  every  man  who  has  mar-  *'But  all  this  thrift,  and  order,  and  labor, 
ried  a  woman  who  was  illegally  divorced  from  and  prosperity  are,  in  my  opinion,  insufficient 
her  husband  is  living  in  adultery  with  the  wife  to  justify  the  practice  of  polygamy,  whicli  is 
of  another  man.    And  if  the  wife  puts  away  allowed  by  the  Mormon  church.    I  refer  to  it 
tbehasbandfor  like  cause  and  marries  another,  only  to  contrast  their  system  of  bigamy  and 
she,  too,  has  a  living  husband,  and  is  living  in  prostitution  with  our  own  system.    Go  to  the 
idaitery  with  another  man.    And  each  having  other  parts  of  the  Union,  where  Mormonism  is 
iplarality  of  wives  or  husbands  living  at  the  not  known,  and  you  will  find  it  unfortunately 
iune  time  is  living  in  the  practice  of  bigamy  true  that  prostitution  is  practiced  to  an  alarm- 
or  polygamy  or  polyandry.    I  apprehend  this  ing  extent.     In  many  States    of  the  Union 
podtioQ  can  not  be  controverted  by  any  one  houses  for  the  practice  of  it  are  either  licensed 
vho  admits  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God  and  by  the  public  or  permitted  without  interfer- 
tbe  divine  lawgiver.    All  who  deny  his  divin-  ence  by  the  police.    Large  numbers  of  illegiti- 
itjand  authority  may  reach  a  different  con-  mate  children  are  bom  without  the  protection 
elusion.    But  those  who  deny  Christ's  divin-  either  to  the  mother  or  child  given  to  the  plural 
itjhave  no  sufficient  authority  for  monogamy,  wife  and  her  offspring  in  Utah.    In  most  in- 
/It  follows,  then,  that  a  man,  whether  he  stances  the  mother  and  child  are  discarded  by 
lijes  in  Massachusetts  or  Georgia,  who  has  loft  the  child's  father,  and  they  are  CMSt  together 
liis  wife  without  a  divorce,  or  has  divorced  his  into  the  streets  to  make  their  living  as  best 
vife,  except  for  fornication,  and  married  an-  they  can.    I  have  not  the  statistics  before  me 
other,  and  is  now  living  with  her,  is  a  bigamist,  to  show  the  exact  proportion  that  the  prosti- 
lod  is  living  in  a  state  of  adultery^  as  much  so  tntes  bear  to  the  population  of  any  of  our 
« is  a  Mormon  in  Salt  Lake  City  who  has  States,  or  to  show  the  percentage  of  children 
Diarried  two  wives,  under  their  system,  and  born  in  the  United  States  that  are  illegitimate. 
lires  and  cobabit<i  with  both ;  the  only  differ-  Our  census  reports  are  defective  in  this  par- 
eooe  being  that  the  Mormon  relation  is  con-  ticniar,  but  both  elapses  are  large, 
deamed  by  a  statute  passed  by  the  Congress  of  *^  Twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  estimated 
the  United  States,  while  the  bigamy  practiced  that  there  were  more  than  6,000  prostitutes  in 
h?  the  citizen  of  Georgia  or  the  citizen  of  the  city  of  New  York  alone.     Since  that  time 
Kassachnsetts  is  legalized,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  city  has  more  than  doubled  in  population, 
the  divine  law,  by  the  authority  of  the  State,  and  I  presume  we  have  made  fearful  strides  of 
They  stand  side  by  side  alike  condemned  by  increase  in  this  pernicious  practice.    It  is  no 
tJie  divine  lawgiver  of  the  universe.    They  are  doubt  safe  to  assume  the  position  that  there 
both  bigamists,  and  they  both  live  in  a  state  of  are  12,000  prostitutes  in  that  great  city  at  the 
adultery ;  and  the  moral  guilt  of  the  husband  present  time.    And  in  the  other  cities  of  the 
in  Utah  who   lives  with  two  wives,  one  of  Union,  something  like  the  same  number  in 
whom  he  has  no  right  to  have,  is  no  greater  proportion  to  population.     If  this  number  is 
than  the  moral  guilt  of  the  husband  who  in  regarded  too  startling  for  belief,  I  be^  to  call 
Georgia  or  in  Massachusetts  has  two  wives  and  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  it 
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is  not  80  large  as  the  statistics  of  some  other  Sec  8-  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  at 

countries  show  in  proportion  to  population.     I  «^^  ^^  ^  ^^  Jf"\  »^"^»o«^e  ^^ 

4i^A   ;♦  ofof^yi   ««  «  <.f«t.:<.«:.««i  ^^L*  fi,««.  ;«  ♦!.«  amount  ot  the  school  fund  to  which  the  States 

find  It  stated  as  a  statistical  fact  that  in  the  Territories  and  the  District  of  ColumbU  are  enti 

province  of  Brandenburg  there  were  10*9  ille-  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  certify 

gitimate  children  out  of  every  100.  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.    That  o 

"In  the  province  of  Schleswig-Holstein  there  the  rcoeipt  of  such  certificate  the  Secretanr  of 

were  9*6  out  of  every  100 ;  in  Berlin,  there  were  Treasury  shall,  on  or  before  the  Slst  day  of  M 

,oK       *.    c            t/\f\    •    W  ,-^  u         au  c*cu  year,  apportion  the  said  total  sum  so  ccit 

13f  out  of  every  100 ;  m  Magdeburg,  there  were  among  the  sevWal  States  and  Territories  and  the  ] 

9-6  out  of  100;  m  Hanover,  8*9.     The  same  trict  of  Columbia  upon  the  basis  of  population 

author  gives  the  proportion  which  the  prosti-  illiteracy  specified  in  the  second  section  of  this  ad 

tutes  bear  to  the  inhabitants  of  certain  Euro-  ^  ^bc.  4.  That  the  amount  bo  apportioned  to  < 


222 ;  in  Dresden,  1  to  236 ;  in  Paris,  1  to  247 ;  the  treasurer  of  the  State,  Territorv,  or  District,  o 

in  Brussels,  1  to  275;  and  in  Strasburg,  1  to  Buch  officer  os  shall  be  designated  by  the  kws  of  s 

ono      TT«i.Vv-*«w« «♦«!«.  L.^  1  ««^  -.^  -  i;«IvTI    ♦-  State,  Territc^rv,  or  District  to  receive,  account 

802.     Unfortunately,  we  have  no, reliable  sta-  and  pay  over  tlic  same  to  the  several  school  disti 

tistics  in  this  country,  as  they  have  in  Europe,  entitled  thereto  under  said  apportionment.    The  t 

by  which  we  can  give  the  correct  proportion  "school  district''  as  used  in  this  section  shall  ind 

of  population  who  are  either  illegitimate  or  ^^^^  towns,  parishes,  or  such  other  corporationi 

prostitutes.     But  I  fear  it  may  safely  be  as-  ^^  ^^  "\    ,^^®l!:'?5  ^^^J^^'^^^.''A'  ?^^^ 

P  v/c»  »,«Lv  .        t4     X    w«     4W  MAAu,j  ^^^^j    ^^  ^o-  00^^,0^  Bchools :  Provided.  That  such  distnbutioi 

suraed  that  m  proportion  to  population  we  are  payment,  alter  the  receipt  of  said  fund  by  the  St 

but  little  behind  European  countries  in  laxity  Territory,  or  District,  may  be  made  to  any  of! 

of  morals  in  this  regard."  designated  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  Territory,  or  1 

The  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  June  18,  trict  for  the  disbursement  of  the  school  funda  to 

v«.  ♦!.«  iVvii^-,;^^  «^4.«  .  tcachera  employed  in  such  schools, 
by  the  following  vote  :  g^^  5^  That  the  instruction  in  the  common  scb. 

Yeas— Allison,   Beck,   Bowen,  Cameron  of  Wis-  wherein  these  moneys  shall  be  expended  shall  ind 

cousin,  Colquitt,  Conner,  CuUom,  Dawee,  Dolph,  Ed-  the  art  of  reading,  writing,  and  tpcaking  the  Eng 

munds.  Fair,  Frve,  Gariand,  Harrison,  Ingalls,  Jack-  lanirnage,  arithmetic,  geography,  histor}  of  the  Tn 

son,  Jones  of  Florida,  Jones  of  Nevada,  Lapham,  States,  and  such  other  branches  of  useful  knowlc 

McAfillan,  McPherson,  Mahone,  Manderson,  Miller  »»  may  l>o  taught  under  local  laws,  and  shall  inch 

of  California,  Mitchell,  Morrill,  Falmer,  Pike,  Pugh,  whenever  practicable,  mstruction  in  the  arts  of  mc 

Kiddle bcrirer,  Sawyer,  Voorhees,  Wilson— 88.  tir,  and  the  instruction  of  females  in  such  bran< 

Nays— Bavard,  Brown,  Coke,  George,  Hampton,  oi  technical  or  industrial  education  as  are  suite< 

Jonas,  Kenna,  Lamar,  Maxey,  Morgan,  Pendleton,  their  sex,  which  im«truction  shall  be  free  to  all,  w 

Bansom,  Vance,  Vest,  Walker—lS.  out  distinction  of  race,  color,  nativity,  or  conditioc 


Hoar.  Loiinn,  Miller  of  New  York,  Phitt,  Plumt,  Sa-  the  benefits  of  this  act  tlie  same  as  though  the  atte 

bin.  Saulsbury,  Sewell,  Sherman,  Shiter,  Van  Wyck,  ance  therein  were  witliout  distinction  of  race. 

Williams — 28.  Sec.  6.  The  money  appropriated  and  arpoitio 

under  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  the  use  or  any  1 

The  House  took  no  action  on  the  measure.  ritory  shall  lie  applied  to  the  use  of  common  and 

BTid^iial  Aid  to  CdBMOB  Sehoob. — The  Senate  dustrial  schools  therein  by  the  Secretary  of  the  h 

gave  much  time  to  the  consideration  of  a  bill  "^J**     ^  m,  *  *u    t^-  .^^  e  />  ^     v     v  n  v^ 

♦U  oi«i  :»  ♦K^  »of  <>i>i:oi.»,»»4^  ««^  ♦^«.«^««-w  -«•.  Sec.  7.  Tliat  the  DL^^tnct  of  Columbia  shall  be 

to  aid  m  the  establishment  and  temporary  snp-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  nrivUeges  of  a  Temtorj-  under  the  j 

port  of  common  schools.   It  was  introduced  by  visions  of  thw  at-t,  but  its  existing  laws  and  sel 

Mr.  Blair,  of  New  Hampshire,  as  a  substitute  autliorities  shall  not  be  affected  bv  the  opcratioi 

for  a  measure  offered  by  him  in  the  last  Oon-  this  act.    The  Commissioner  of  Education  shall 

gross,  and  referred  to  «.e  committee  on  educa-  g^f ,ritet-'d  SSutre^f  1  ^^^•^J 

tion  and  labor,  and  reads  as  follows :  ^orngs  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

That  for  ten  vears  after  the  passage  of  this  act  there  Sec.  8.  That  the  cfesign  of  this  act  not  beinf 

shall  be  annualiv  appropriated  iVom  the  money  in  the  establish  an  independent  system  of  schools,  but  ral 

Treasury  the  following  sums,  to  wit:  The  firet  year  to  aid  for  the  tune  being  in  the  development 

the  8um  of  $1.%000^000,  the  second  year  the  sum  of  maintenance  of  the  school  system  established  by  1 

$14,iX)0,000.  the  third  year  the  sum  of  118,000,000,  government,  and  which  must  eventually  be  wh 

and  thereatlcr  a  sum  diminished  $1,000,000  yearly  maintained  oy  the  States  and  Territones  wherein  t 

from  the  sum  last  appropriated  until  ten  annual  ap-  exist,  it  b  hereby  provided  that  no  part  of  the  mo 

propriations  Khali  have  been  made,  when  all  appro-  appropriated  under  this  act  shall  be  paid  out  in 

priations  under  this  act  shall  cense:  which  several  State  or  Territory  which  shall  not,  during  the 

trams  shall  be  expended  to  secure  the  oenefita  of  com-  five  years  of  the  operation  of  this  act,  annualiv  ex|^ 

mon-school  education  to  all  the  children  of  the  school  for  the  maintenance  ot  common  schools  at  least 

age  mentioned  hereafter  ]x\ing  in  the  United  States.  third  of  the  sum  which  shall  be  allotted  to  it  ui 

Sec.  2.  That  such  money  shall  annually  be  divided  the  provisions  hereof,  and  during  the  second 

amon^  and  paid  out  in  the  several  States  and  Tcrri-  years  of  its  operation  a  sum  at  least  equal  to  the  w 

tories  in  that  proportion  which  the  whole  number  of  amount  it  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  under  tliis  a< 

persons  in  each  who,  bein^  of  the  ^?eof  ten  years  and  Sxo.  9.  That  a  part  of  the  money  apportionet 

over,  can  not  read  and  write  bears  to  the  whole  num-  each    State   or   Territory,  not  exceedinj;    one  ti 

ber  of  puch  pen*ons  in  the  United  States ;  and  until  thereof,  may  yearly  be  applied  to  the  educatioi 

otherwise  provided  such  computation  shall  be  made  teachere  for  tlie  common  scnools  therein,  which 

aooord'ng  to  the  official  returns  of  the  oenaus  of  1880.  may  be  expended  in  maintaining  institutes  or  tei 
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in^-Bchools,  or  in  extending  opportimitie:!  for  held  shall  havo  the  right  to  appeal  fVom  such  decision 
otner  instruction  to  competent  and  saitable  of  the  Secretary  of  toe  Intenor  to  Congress ;  and  if 
of  any  color,  who  are  without  necessary  the  next  Cons^ess  shall  not  direct  sucn  shore  to  be 
<^u^ifv  themselves  for  teaching,  and  who  paid,  it  shall  be  added  to  the  general  educatioDal  fund 
e  in  writing  to  devote  themselves  exclusive-  lor  distribution  amomr  the  other  States  and  the  Tern- 
least  one  year  after  leaving  such  training-  tories  and  District  of  Columbia  which  shall  be  entitled 

0  teach  in  the  common  8(mools,  for  such  to  the  benefit  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

don  as  may  be  paid  other  teachers  therein.  Seo.  15.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be 

That  no  pan  of  the  educational  f^d  idiot-  charged  with  the  practical  administration  of  this  act 

State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Col um-  in  the  Territories  and  the   District   of  Columbia. 

be  u^d  for  the  erection  of  school-houses  or  through  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  who  shall 

Udings  of  any  description,  nor  for  rent  of  the  report  annually  to  Congress  its  practical  operation. 

and  briefly  the  condition  of  common  and  industrial 

That  the  moneys  distributed  under  the  education  as  affected  thereby  throughout  the  country, 

( of  tills  act  shall  be  used  in  the  school  dis-  which  report  shall  be  transmitted  to  Cou^^ress  by  the 

le  several  States  and  Territories  in  such  way  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  accompanying  the  report  of 

Id.^,  as  near  as  may  be,  for  tlie  equalization  his  department, 
privile:^  to  all  the  children  of  the  school 

ib^d  by  the  law  of  the  State  or  Territory  Mr.  Blair  made  the  following  statement  of 

he  expenditure  shall  be  made,  thereby  glv-  facts  as  a  justification  of  the  proposed  meas- 

h  child  an  opoprtunit^  for  common-scKool  ^^.g.   44  j^    jqqq   ^Jj^^^  ^^^^   105,465   Chinese, 

r  as  may  be,  of  mdustnal  education ;  and  to     -.^   t-        ^^      ^^a  aa  At\n  ^:^:m^^a   j^a: «       t 

listin-  pubfic  schools,  not  sectirian  In  char-  ^^S  Japanese,  and  66,407  civihzed  Indians.    I 

be  aided,  and  new  ones  may  be  established,  &m  aware  ot  no  means  by  which  the  actual 

deemed  best,  in  the  several  localities.  number  of  voters  in  the  United  States  can  be 

.  That  any  State  in  which  the  number  of  ascertained,  but  if  we  add  to  the  total  of  male 

Q  years  ol  aseand  upward  who  can  not  read  population  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  one 

IS  not  over  5  per  cent  of  the  whole  popula-  "  *u*u     #  i-u    I  *  1     r  Voon  «.    vT        1  c^o  »rno 

of  shaU  have  the  right  to  receive  itTallot-  ©ighth  of  the  total  of  1880  we  have  1,608,798, 

to  apply  the  same  for  the  promotion  of  com-  and  in  all  at  this  time  14,484,142.     Assuming 

d  aa  J  industrial  education,  or  the  education  one  half  the  foreign-bom  males  of  voting  age 

'shX^rov^dr''*^  ^""^  "  '*"*  Legislature  of  ^^  ^e  naturoUzed,  we  have  a  voting  element  as 

That  t^'sccretary  of  the  Interior  shall  re-  follows,  making  allowance  for  increase  of  one 

!  tho  Governor  of  each  State  and  Territory  a  eighth  in  each  element  since  the  census  was 

bo  made  by  or  through  such  Governor  on  or  taken :  Native-born  white   voters,   9,208,882 ; 

30th  djv  of  June  of  each  year,  giving  a  de-  foreign-born  white  voters,  1,728,274 ;  colored 

unt  of  the  payments  or  disbursements  made  /ATphidinff    DhinPSA     TananflftA     and    TndiAnq'i 

ooi  funl  apportioned  to  his  State  or  Terri-  T^Sn  2in^   t'limese,   Japanese,    ana   Indians), 

ec2lved  by  the  State  or  Territorial  treasurer  l,4r79,739;    total    voting    population    of    the 

iindor  tiaotion  4  of  this  act,  and  of  the  bal-  United  States  in  1884, 12,411,345 ;  or  in  round 

s  hands  of  such  treasurer  or  ofBcerwitliheld,  numbers  there  will  be  12,500,000  men  whose 

,  or  for  any  cause  unpaid  or  unexpended,  ij^Uots  wiU  or  may  decide  the  next  presidential 

ic  amount  expended  m  such  State  or  Tern-  1     ^.                       "^                                *^ 

[juired  by  section  8  of  this  act,  and  also  of  ®*®?£I?°*             ,          .  .„.,       .       ,  .. 

r  of  public,  common,  and  industrial  schools.  The  percentage  of  ilhterate  white  males  over 

)r  of  teachers  employed,  the  total  number  of  twenty -one  years  of  age  by  the  census  of  1880 

lUiTht  during  the  year  and  in  what  branches  is  7*8,  and  of  colored  the  rate  is  68*7.   There  is 

'«^''o';\T.td^cor™°d'XlC and"th;  »»  f -ifPHWe  Change  in  this  peroentjKe  for 

f  months  in  each  year  schools  have  been  *"®  better,  .ludgmg  from  the  fact  that  the  illit- 

1  in  each  school  district,  and  such  other  in-  erate  population  increased,    according    to    a 
in  relation  to  tlie  use  of  the  school  fund  and  statement  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 

^J'Ik*'^!*^'^™'''*"'**^^^^  education   as   the  between  the  years  1870  and  1880,  581,814  per- 

of  the  Interior  may  require.    And  if  any  rru         •                       *     •        •      j-V      j  * 

erritory  shall  misapply  or  allow  to  be  mi/-  ?^"^    ^"f  ®  J^  ^ome  confusion  m  the  data, 

r  in  any  manner  appropriated  or  used  other  but  I  think  there  was  an  increase  during  that 

be  purposes  herein  required,  the  funds,  or  period  substantially  as  estimated  by  the  cora- 

hdv-of,  received  under  the  provisions  of  this  missioner.     We  have  then  at  the  present  time 

f  n^L'^rp^^  L'^hilfn  n^^^^^  an  illiterate  white  voting  population  of  852,- 

l,  or  to  report  as  herein  provided,  through  oar     MVi.       i.        i       j       ^         1  /ma  ror^     *  ^  i 

officers,  the  disposition  thereof,  sich  State  ^^'^  ?  illiterate  colored  voters,  1,016,680;  total 

ry  shall  forfeit  its  right  to  any  subsequent  illiterate  voters,  1,869,245. 

nent  by  virtue  hereof  until  the  full  amount  "I  do  not  believe  tiiat  more  than  two  thirds, 
>Ucd,  lost,  or  misappropriated  shall  have 


publi 

admit  pupils  not  within  the  as;es  heroin  reading  and  writing  that  qualifies  them,  through 

it  shall  not  be  deemed  a  failure  to  comply  the  use  of  those  arts,  to  exercise  the  right  of 

'^^ThS"]!!^  nfklJnr-  fi,«  1-f  ^  ^  .r  fi    .  suffrage  more  intelligently  than  do  total  illiter- 

a  iiat  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  Septem-  .  rrx,       1.     i    j       ^'         m  ^       ^J.^..   a 

h  year  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  re-  ?tes.     The  school  education  of  great  multitudes 

te  President  of  the  United  States  whether  is  nominal,  not  real. 

or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  has         '*  I  purposely  omit  further  data  as  to  the  dis- 

t»  right  to  receive  its  apportionment  under  tribution  of  the  illiterate  vote.     If  it  were  uni- 

Dd  how  forfeited,  and  whether  he  has  with-  r^„^i„  j:„^^,«^   :♦  „^.,i^   v^  i^„„  .i«««««^„„ 

L  allotment  on  Account  of  such  forfeiture;  &"°*y  dispersed  it  would  be  less  dangerous. 

<»tste  and  Territory  and  the  District  of  Co-  ^^^  concentrated  as  it  is  in  masses  at  points 

mi  which  such  apportionment  shall  be  with-  along  the  line,  while  intelligence  can  never  be 
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too  strong  anywhere,  and  considering  that  a  by  the  substituting  for  the  third  secti 

majority  of  one  in  Florida  or  in  Oregon  majr  providing  for  careful  reports  from  the  Gi 

decide  the  most  important  of  national  elections  of  each  State  and  Territory  in  its  school 

and  determine  the  future  history  of  the  whole  and  a  statement  as  to  whether  there  is  i 

country,  I  for  one  find  it  impossible  to  sleep  in  crimination  therein  on  account  of  race  o 

peace  over  this  volcano.  over  and  above  the  establishment  of  s 

**As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  tables  in  schools,  the  filing  of  such  a  report  w 

the  report  of  the  committee  and  to  the  census.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be  prelimi 

the  school  age  varies  greatly  in  different  States,  the  grant  of  aid.    The  twelfth   secti( 

In  some  it  is  from  five  to  fifteen,  in  others  from  stricken  out,  and  a  clause  added  to  tl 

four  to  twenty-one,  and  with  great  diversity  be-  teenth,  giving  the  Secretary  of  the  Intei 

tween  those  extremes.    In  a  speech  in  support  thority  to  hear  and  examine  complaints 

of  a  measure,  substantially  the  same  as  this,  appropriation  or  ninust  discrimination 

made  in  the  Senate  June  15,  1882,  after  care-  use  of  funds  granted  under  the  act    1 

ful  consideration,  I  stated  the  number  of  our  as  amended  passed  the  Senate  April  7, 

population  who  should  be  in  schools  as,  in  my  following  vote: 

r±%n®'^R'T-     ^   ^^^'^#%fl«n^K^  '''''^        YEA—Bbdr,  Brown.  Call,  Cameron  of  Wi 

20,000,000.     By  the  census  of  1880  the  num-  Colquitt,  Conjrer,  Cullom,  Dawea,  Dolph,  E< 

ber  within  the  school  ages  was  15,808,585.    Of  Frye,  Garland,  George,  Hampton,  Harrisoi 

tliis  number  were  then  enrolled,  that  is,  their  Jackson,  Jonaa,  Jones  of  Florida,  Kcnna,  Loj 

names  were  on  some  list  of  pupils,  9,780,773,  ^.S^*°V>i*^i°1S"'5?'  ^'"®''  '^oS^Tv!'''^' 

leaving  5,522,762  not  attencL'g  school  W  ^M?  W^^8^^"'  Kiddleberger, 
where.     But  there  were  567,160  enrolled  in        Nays  — Bayard.  Butler,  Coke,  Groome, 

private  schools,  making  a  total  of  10,347,988  Hawley,  Maxey,  Miller  of  Caliibmia,  Morga 

enrolled  in  all  schools  of  the  country,  both  dleton,  8aul8l)ury--ll. 

public  and  private  and  leaving  4,955,602,  or  c^^^^^t^^^of'rr^yU^^^^^ 

nearly  one  third  of  the  legal  school  population,  Farley,  Gibson,  Gorman,  Hafe,  Hill,  Ingalls, 

not  attending  either  public  or  private  places  of  Nevadiu    Lamar,    Lapham,    McPherBon,    ] 

instruction.  Mitchdl,  Palmer,  Plumb,  Sabin,  Sewell,  S 

"  If,  now,  the  total  enrolled  in  public  and  f]j^^  "^anoe,  Van  Wyck,  Vest,  Voorhees, 
private  schools  be  increased  one  eighth,  as  in 

previous  calculations,  we  have  a  present  school        The  House  took  no  action  on  the  mei 
population  in  process  of  mental  training  of  11,-        Pensttu. — In  the  House,  January  24, 

641,424.    If  I  am  substantially  correct  in  as-  bill  was  reported  from  the  Committee  c 

snming  a  present  population  of  20,000,000  who  sions  granting  pensions  to  soldiers  and 

should  be  either  in  public  or  private  schools,  who  had  served  in  the  Mexican,  the  Cre 

from  our  total  of  at  least  56,000,000  now  liv-  Seminole,   and  the  Black  Ilaw^k   wan 

ing  in  this  country,  there  will  remain  8,858,-  Hewitt,  of  Alabama,  who  was  in  char^ 

576  who  do  not  attend  schools  of  any  kind  endeavored  to  have  it  considered  July  2 

whatever,  unless  it  maybe  of  liberal  or  pro-  but  on  both  days  the  House  refused 

fessional    training.      Making   all    allowances  it  up.     March  8,  Mr.  Townshend,  of  1 

which  can  be  reasonably  claimed,  there  mnst  moved  to   suspend  the  rules  and  past 

be  8,000,000  of  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  granting  pensions  to  the  soldiers  and 

age  who  are  not  enjoying  school  privileges  of  of  the  Mexican  War.    The  motion  was 

any  description  whatever.    But  look  still  fur-  to,  227  to  46.    The  bill  is  as  follows : 
ther,  in  order  that  we  may  judge  of  the  effl-        Be  U  macUd  bf^  the  Senate  and  House  of  f^er 

Oiency  of  our  system  in  dealing  with  those  act-  Uvee  of  the  United  States  qf  America  in  Colli 

nally   enrolled.     By   the   censne^    out  of  the  eembUdy  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be 

9,780,773  on  the  public-school  registers,  there  *«  hereby  authoriied  and  directed  to  place 

was  an  average  daily  attendance  of  5,804,993 ;  PenBJon-roll  the  names  ^^  the  Burvix;ing  offic 

-^  *i    4.  *u         1*    a:    *u  a  *u        «.    V      *-•       1  enlisted  men,  mcludinff  mannes,  militia,  an< 

BO  tl.at  the  real  fact  is  that  the  net  educational  teers,  of  the  Military  aSd  naval  services  of  the 

result  is  the  same  as  though  the  latter  number  States  who  served  sixty  days  in  the  war  of  1 

had  attended  the  whole  school  period  yearly,  1847  and  1848  with  Mexico,  or  who,  being  en 

which  is  perhaps  five  months  of  the  twelve  in  aforesaid,  actually  served  with  the  Amiy  or  1 

♦K^  wYi/^liT  /./^tiJif..v   t^rxA  Q  Aan  kac%  \y^A  „^*  -«  the  United  States  m  Mexico  in  said  war,  orwc 

the  whole  country,  and  9,499,542  had  not  re-  ^^    ^„^  5^  ^  ^^^^  j^  ^^^  ^,^^  ^^  ^,en 

ceivea  a  single  hour  of  school  instruction  for  ably  discharj?ed,  and  to  such  other  officers  1 

the  year.*'  dior:*  and  sailors  as  may  have  been  personally 

The  bill  as  submitted  was  amended  by  chang-  in  any  resolution  of  Congress  for  any  specific 

ing  the  term  of  its  operation  to  eight  years  in-  j"  "^^  ""*??'  ^^^'^S^S  **''''''  tt™  of  senn<»  m. 

^\a     c  4.        A  •  .•         A.  '11  boon  less  than  Sixty  davs,  and  the  surviving 

stead  of  ten,  and  approfiriations  to  seven  mill-  ^f  ^^^b  officers  and  enlisted  men  as  were  n^ 

ion  for  the  first  year,  ten  for  the  second,  fifteen  puch  officers  or  soldiers  or  sailors  prior  to  the  d 

for  the  third,  thirteen  for  the  fourth,  eleven  of  such  ofiicen  and  enlisted  men :  Ptoridi 

for  the  fifth,  nine  for  the  sixth,  seven  for  the  ""ch  widon-s  have  not  remarried :  Andpt^l 

seventh   and  five  for  the  eighth.    It  w«,  also  J^ J^'^Vi?  Uni^d'^Tr^'''' *"  "' ^ 
amended  by  the  insertion  of  a  clause  restncting       Section  2.  That  rensions  underthis  act  sh 

the  appropriations  to  non-sectarian  schools  and  the  rate  of  $8  per  month,  and  payable  only  fi 
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wft  m£B»  jod  RxtiiiiQaBs  tA  tb*  S«e> 
Im  Iiimi  iw  any  pceaeniMv  <alf  tW  n^ht  of 
■t  tD  A  ^w»ii>n  :  uni  aij  ^»mn  wtbo  ^Kall 
oi>rr^€ij  =iiLi  taj  «i£h.  R^oizvd  imvi«r 
^  9e  »7»'<fTmfti  <riii^cx  «c*  pejarr  ;  aad  tfe« 
tf  tkm  bBai*ie  mmd.  cmnat  b>  ^  stncken 
<"^*=^**  wfc«  gm^  BiiaK  41  'By  pcnoa  wncsr- 
1  be  Mfeie  a»  ap^or  s^j  u^W  natTitfvtorr  so 
pas  apHi  j«ek  roll  zhxwiizh 
nftii  Uuu  tfudi 
MX  cflCisied  to  a  dcksua  lUkMr  tiit»  ftec 
ftke  iiintiirtM  oc  oue^arsv  ikiii  not  de- 
pCTMa  9i  dke  hitw^Hi  «ir  d&k  msL,  bos  ocher 
if  m  I  ki  ^txiirmed  Mki  of  to.  honor*  bfa 

Ffaat  tke  p*-™-—  kv^  »»<v  is  f  ?roe  which 
*''"*^^*— »«  or  aeaaitkt  wish  Uu»  set  are 
deapanof  tksftMSf  Mitf  M  tber  nHij  be 


rbat  it  fth^  be  ^davfil  f jr  aar  ...»».^ , 
t,  or  wmj  ocher  petaoA  ^  deBMoa  or  receiTe 
»-  ihaa  #!«>  fiar eufciuie  reikierad  m  behalf 
at  under  thk  ad,  to  be  vmni  whea  aueh 
lowed. 

That  aeetioB^rK  of  the  Beriaed  Statntes  ia 
;>eai6d  so  6r  as  the  ane  relacea  to  thia  act 
ooen  ander  thtsacL 

Thai  the  proTuioas  of  tiua  act  ■hall  not  a^ 
'  peraaa  while  ond^  the  p^iitaeal  di^abLU- 
ed  by  the  g>uiUeuth  amendment  to  the 
HI  of  the  Cn^ed  Stately 

easore  was  tekeo  op  in  the  Senate, 
and  the  details  of  it  were  thoroaghlj 
SeTera)  amendmeBts  were  offered 
;ted,  bot  the  following  changes  were 
ervioe  for  foorteen  daja,  or  partici- 
battle,  were  made  reqoiaitea  for  the 
of  a  pension.  E,rerj  one  entitled  to 
I  bj  service,  or  widow  of  one  so  enti- 
» has  arrived  at  the  age  of  axtj-two, 
ereafter  arrive  at  that  age,  and  be  de- 
or  disaUed,  shall  receive  a  pension, 
6  disabilitj  was  incorred  in  aiding  or 
the  late  rebellion  against  the  United 
Six  new  sections  were  added  to  the 
iding  pensions  for  those  ennmerated 
lasses  specified  in  the  pension  laws 
e  servea  three  months  in  the  United 
rm  J  or  Nav j  daring  the  civil  war,  were 
J  discharged,  and  have  since,  without 
heir  own,  become  disabled  while  de- 
for  support  upon  their  own  labor; 
^  for  an  increase  of  the  rate  of  pensions 
NTS  and  minor  children  of  soldiers  and 
Ued  or  disabled  in  the  civil  war ;  pro- 
at  widows  and  minor  children  of  any 
il  pensioned  for  a  disability  contracted 
litary  or  naval  service  of  the  United 
vbo  has  died,  or  may  hereafter  die, 
tntitled  to  a  pension  in  their  own  right 
proving  that  his  death  was  due  to  bis 
md  in  cases  where  the  children  are  of 
mind,  or  physically  helpless,  the  peir- 
\  continue  without  limitation  of  age ; 
^  that  dependent  parents  receiving  a 
>f  $8amontb  shall  receive  $12;  and 
^  that  in  applications  under  the  gen- 
ion  laws  the  fact  that  the  applicant 
oc  XXIV. — 15    A 


was  regularly  enlisted  and  msstefed  into  the 
serviee  shall  be  primm  facit  evidence  that  he 
was  sound  at  the  time.  June  24^  the  bill  was 
pass^  by  the  following  vote : 

YiLkB — Allcfoa.  Blair.  Boven*  BtxtWr,  CaBBen>fi  of 
Penn:*ylTanidu  Came  roc  of"  Wujcoo*iQ,  Coe*>?r,  l>avees. 
I>yiph^  Frre,  Geoiye,  Uakie,  liimsoo,  EilL  lo^adls^ 
Jooes  of  N'evada.  Lamar.  Lap  bun.  Lcvjran,  MoMulan« 
Mahooe,  Mand«r«c«u  Miller  of'  Caliiorabi.  Miller  of 
>ew  York,  MUcheU.  ilorriii.  Palmer,  l^ke,  Piatt, 
Fiomb.  Ransom,  Kividleber^r,  S«vT\:r,  Sevell,  i>her> 
man.  Van  Wrck,  WiLson — 57. 

NAT^—Barani.  Beck,  Brvwru  Call.  Cockrell.  Coke, 
Colquitt,  E^mit^  Fair.  Fax^er,  Garland,  Grvxxne, 
Hampton,  Havler,  Jackson,  Jocm^  Jv^Q«t»  of  Florida, 
Maxey,  Monruu  ^endleti-'o,  Pu^,  Sooibbaiy,  Slater, 
Vance,  Vestli  Walker.  Williams^ST. 

Aaacrr — Akirioh,  Anthony^Camvien,  CulK^m,  Gib. 
fon,  Gorman,  Harris,  Hoar, 'henna,  iicPhcr>oa,  Sa- 
bin,  Voorhees — 11. 

The  House  was  not  ready  to  accept  the  bill 
as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  Senate,  and, 
after  concurring  in  some  of  the  amendments^ 
allowed  the*measnre  to  drop»  July  5. 

A  ImII  to  ineresse  the  pulsions  of  widows, 
minor  children,  and  dependents  of  deceased 
soldiers,  from  $8  to  $13  a  month,  was  consid> 
ered  in  the  House,  but  made  no  progress ;  an- 
ocher  providing  pensions  in  case  of  disability, 
passed  the  House,  April  21,  but  was  not  con- 
sidered in  the  Senate. 

Ike  LadLcr  IndiMiti — On  the  sudden  death 
of  the  distingoished  German  Liberal,  Eduard 
Lasker,  in  New  York,  Mr.  Ochiltree,  of  Texas, 
offered  the  following  resolutions  in  the  House, 
and  thej  were  passed  January  9,  1SS4 : 

JUmoirnL,  That  this  Hoose  has  heard  with  de^p  re- 

SC  of  the  death  of  the  eminent  German  statesman, 
oard  Lasker. 

That  his  loes  is  not  alone  to  be  mourned  by  the 
people  of  his  native  land,  where  his  Arm  and  constant 
exposition  of  and  devotion  to  ttt«  and  liberal  kieaa 
have  materially  advanced  the  eoeial,  roHtieal,  and 
economio  condition  of  thoae  peoples,  but  Dy  the  loven 
of  liberty  throughout  the  workL 

That  a  cooj  of  theee  resolutiona  be  fbnrarded  to 
the  fimilv  or  the  deceaaed.  as  well  as  to  tbe  minister 
of  the  United  States  resident  at  the  capital  of  the 
C^erman  Empire,  to  be  by  him  commuuicateii  thn>uf  h 
the  legitimate  channel  to  the  preeidin^otficcr  of  the 
legi^ative  body  of  which  he  was  a  member. 


Prince  Bismarck  refused  to  transmit  the 
lutions  to  the  German  Reichstag,  but  returned 
them  to  the  Department  of  State.  March  10, 
the  following  resolutions  were  offered  in  the 
House,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

Whertaf^  It  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this 
House  that  a  communication  from  it  to  the  Parliament 
of  the  German  Empire,  entirely  flriendly  in  its  intent, 
respectful  in  its  character,  and' sent  throuirh  the  retru- 
lar  channels  oi  international  communication,  has  been 
arbitrarily  intense pted  and  retumeil  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  ^tate  o(  tlie  United  States  by  the  person  now 
holding?  the  position  of  Chancellor' of  the  German 
Empire ;  therefore, 

Jle^lcsd,  That  this  Hoose  can  not  but  express  its 
surprise  and  rejrret  that  it  should  be  even  temporarily 
within  the  power  of  a  single  too-powerful  suoject  to 
interfere  wiUi  such  a  simple,  natural,  and  spontaneous 
expression  of  kmdly  feeling  between  two  great  na- 
tions, and  thus  to  detract  from  tbe  position  and  pres- 
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tiffo  of  the  crown,  on  one  hfin4,  and  from  the  rights  mittee  on  reform  in  the  civil  service,  moved  to 

ot  Oie  mandataries  of  tiie  people,  on  the  other.  gaspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  foUowing  bill : 

lUtolved^  That  this  House  does  hereby  reiterate  the  ,            j          m                           • 
expresaion  of  its  sincere  reffret  at  the  death  of  the  late  ^  **  enacted,  etc. .  That  all  those  portions  of  the  fol- 
Eduard  Lasker,  and  of  its  sympathy  with  the  Parlia-  lowing  sections  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  of  the  United 
ment  of  the  German  Empire,  of  which  for  so  many  States,  to  wit,  sections  769,  18W,  2217.  2244,  261S,  aod 
years  he  was  a  distinguished  member.  *S^»  which  fixed  the  term  of  offices  of  the  officers  there- 
in mentioned  at  four  years,  and  all  other  acts  and  paitB 
March  19  the  committee  submitted  the  fol-  o^  acta  in  so  far  as  they  create  or  declare  a  term  of  four 
lo  wine  reoort  •  years  on  the  part  of  any  officers  in  any  of  the  said  aeo- 
^      "  tions  mentioned,  are  hereby  repealed :  J¥onded,  how- 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  to  which  was  0v«r,  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to 
referred  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  any  of  the  officers  mentioned  in  the  said  sections  now 
States,  together  wiUi  the  corres^ndence  of  the  State  in  office,  nor  shall  their  tenn  of  office  be  in  any  viae 
Department  and  certain  resolutions  submitted  in  the  affected  oy  the  provisions  of  this  act 
House,  all  referring  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Eduard  Las-  SBcmoN  2.  Tnat  the  Chief-Justice  and  the  Asaodate 
ker,  late  an  eminent  citizen  or  subject  of  the  German  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  every  Territory  here- 
Empire,  has  considered  the  various  matters  referred  after  to  be  appointed  shall  be  appointed  to  hold  office 
to  ii.  and  reports :  during  «>od  behavior,  or  until  tne  Territory  shall  be 
Tne  resolutions  adopted  by  the  House  on  the  9th  admiuc^  as  a  State  and  the  State  government  shall  go 
of  January  were  intended  to  express  to  the  German  into  operation,  and  all  the  other  officers  whose  tenn  of 
Government  and  people  s^^mpathy  for  the  death  of  an  office  is  abolished  bv  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
eminent  man  who  died  in  this  countrv,  who  had  commissioned  to  hold  office,  and  shidl  hold  office,  dur^ 
served  his  native  land  as  a  member  ot  its  highest  ing  the  pleasure  of  the  President, 
legislative  body,  and  as  a  tribute  of  respect  to  his  Sso.  8.  That  every  person  hereafter  appointed  to 
memory.  an^  office  of  which  the  term  is  abolished  oy  the  pro- 
While  your  committee  is  of  opinion  that  sidd  reso-  visions  of  this  act,  and  of  which  the  incumbent  is  nov 
lutions  should  have  been  received  and  transmitted  in  required  to  give  an  official  bond,  shall,  before  entering 
the  same  spirit  of  cordiality  and  ffood-will  by  which  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  give  a  bond  to  the  United 


Empire  in  regard  to  them  was  ing  to  law.    The  said  bonds  shall  be  in  such  fonn, 

or  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  proprieties  govern-  and  under  such  penalty,  and  approved  in  such  msn- 

ing  the  internal  regulations  of  saia  empire,  as  a  mat-  cer,  and  filed  in  such  offices,  as  is  now  provided  b? 

ter  not  within  its  province  of  consideration.  law  in  the  case  of  each  of  such  officers ;  and  such 

The  dignified  position  assumed  by  the  Department  bonds  shall  be  renewed  once  in  three  yeam,  under 

of  State  merits  and  will  command  the  confidence  of  such  reflations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  officen 

the  country,  fully  sustaining  the  high  character  which  rec^uired  to  approve  the  same  as  are  not  inconsistent 

that  department  has  maintained  smce  the  oiganiza-  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

tion  of  the  Federal  Government.  qn,^  motion  ftiWpA  hv  a  vi^tfl  of  QQ  to  14fi 

As  to  the  reaolutiqns  offered  on  the  10th  day  of  i£lSi-!L«       Tw\7           v        ii  i 

March,  vour  committee  U  of  the  opinion  that  they  .  MtewUMieOM*— A  bill  repealmg  all  laws  pr(h 

contain  lanffuage,  under  present  circumstances,  super-  vidiDg  for  the  pre-emption  of  public  lands,  and 

fiuous  and  iirelevant,  and  not  necessary  or  proper  to  all  laws  allowing  entries  for  timber-cnlture,  was 

vindicate  the  character  or  dignity  of  this  House.  passed  by  the  House  June  24,  bnt  was  not  con- 

the  table,  and  reports  the  following  resolutions,  with  »>"1  passed  the  benate  April  21,  by  a  vote  of  82 

the  recommendation  that  they  be  adopted  as  a  substi-  to  15.    It  oame  np  in  the  House  May  19,  and 

tute  therefor:  Mr.  Collins,  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  charge 

^f^li'  ^ w  ^^  ^^I'^^^^l^^^J^P^  ^"^  ?®*^^  of  it,  moved  to  make  it  a  special  order  for  June 

of  Dr.  Eduard  Lasker,  adopted  by  this  House  Janu-  -i/\VAi.u           a*                ji*i.ji_             a.     m 

ary  9  last,  were  intended  k  a  tnbute  of  respect  to  ^2>  ^°^  the  motion  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 

the  memory  of  an  eminent  foreign  statesman  who  had  1^7  to  92,  less  than  the  requisite  two  thirdi. 

died  within  the  United  States,  and  an  expression  of  May  19/^in  the  House,  Mr.  Hurd  moved  to  sus- 

syrapathy  with  the  German  j)eople,  of  whom  he  had  pend  the  rules,  and  pass  a  bill  removing  the 

'^Be^ahT^Tr^^T^.Sn.  no  offld.1  con-  f^**  ""Tf ''*  t'''  f."-"-™!"?  ^^ 

cem  with  the  relations  between  the  executive  and  'oreign  artists.     The  motion  was  lost  by  a  vote 

legisktive  branches  of  Uie  German  Government,  does  of  52  to  178.    June  19,  the  House  passed  a  bill 

not  deem  it  requisite  to  its  dignity  to  criticise  the  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  convict-labor, 

manner  of  the  reception  of  the  resolutions,  or  the  ciiw  ^^^  ^jj^  g^^ate  failed  to  consider  it. 

oumstanoes  which  prevented  their  reachmg  their  des-         »> ^    ^„-,^.^_^ .   i«.^«a«.««#.      o^i.^~.*- 

tination  after  they  had  been  communicated  through  ,   Prtposed  COMtitrtleMi  AmeBdMeatB^— Schemes 

the  proper  channel  to  the  German  Government.  to  amend  the  Constitution  have  little  practical 

-,,           ,  ,.                ^   -            ,    .    .     .  value,  but  there  was  no  lack  of  them  at  the 

The  resolutions  reported  as  a  substitute  for  first  session  of  the  Forty-eighth  Congress.    In 

those  offered  March  10  were  then  adopted  by  the  Senate,  amendments  on  different  topics 

SvT^'^^'o-i-**-  ji..*t«  J  M ^    .        A     .1  »,  ^ere  proposed  as  follows:    December  4,  an 

.o2r  ^  T^  distnied  frMi  Gr^B^Apnl  7,  amendment  giving  Congress  the  power  to  pro- 

1884,  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Kentucky,  moved  to  tect,  by  appropriate  legislation,  all  citizens  in 

suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  foUowiug:  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  privi- 

Jietfihedy  That  it  is  unwise  and  inexpedient  for  the  leges,  and  immunities ;  December  5,  an  amend- 

^•te  di^?lSd?  ^  *^-^'*^  ^'  ^^"^  ^®  ^  "^°  ^^^^  forbidding  the  granting  of  extra  compen- 

spin       sti        rom  gram.  sation  to  Government  contractors,  and  author- 

The  motion  was  carried,  179  to  83.  izing  the  President  to  disapprove  separate  items 

QvO- Service  Refers. -- April  21,  1884,  Mr.  in  appropriation  bills;  the  same  day,  another 

Mntchler,ofPennsylvania,  from  the  select  com-  amendment  prohibiting  the  mannfactare  and 
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intoxioating  liquors;  December  6,  an  ment  providing  for  the  election  of  President 

lent  prohibiting  the  denial  or  abridg-  and  Vice-President  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  peo- 

f  a  citizen^s  right  to  vote  on  account  pie;   February  25,  an  amendment  providing 

itjr;  the  same  day,  another  amendment  that  the  clause  forbidding  a  State  to  pass  a 

dng  the  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  on  law  impairing  the  nature  of  a  contract,  shall 

;of  sex;  December  10,  an  amendment  not  restrict  the  taxing  power  of  the  State; 

Qg  for  the  election  of  postmasters,  reve-  March  10,  an  amendment  denying  the  right  of 

Hectors,  judges,  marshals,  and  United  Congress  to  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver 

listrict  attorneys  by  the  people ;  March  legal  tender,  except  alter  a  declaration  of  war ; 

amendment  providing  that  legal-tender  the  same  day,  another  amendment  denying  this 

laU  never  be  issued  in  excess  of  $350,-  right  to  Congress  absolutely.     And  finally, 

>  unless  by  a  two-third  vote  of  each  April  14,  a  joint  resolution  was  submitted 

>f  Congress ;  March  12,  an  amendment  providing  for  the  calling  of  a  constitutional 

ig  the  presidential  term  to  six  years,  convention.    In  making  note  of  the  proposed 

iking  the  President   ineligible   there-  amendments  every  resolution  has   not  been 

In  the  House  amendments  were  pro-  mentioned,  but    simply  every  distinct  point 

IS  follows:    December  10,  an  amend-  chosen  for  amendment.  Sometimes  two,  three, 

Qclaring  that  the  House  of  Representa-  or  four  different  amendments  were  proposed, 

lall  not  be  composed  of  more  than  850  covering  the  same  point, 

rs ;  the  same  day,  another  amendment  BUb  Fund, — The  following  bills  and  reso- 

ing  special,  local,  or  private  legislation  lutions,  other  than  private  ones,  were  passed 

gress ;   the  same  day,  a  third  amend-  during  the  session : 

irected  agwnst  bigamy  and  polygamy ;  ^^  authorize  the  construction  of  a  bridge  for  the 

le  day,  a  fourth  amendment  changing  transportation  of  Btreet-care,  waffons,  and  other  ve- 

hod  of  choosing  electors  and  regulating  hides,  horses  and  other  animaui,  and  pedestrians, 

ating  of  electoral  votes ;  the  same  day,  <^^«'"  ^"C  ^^^  Grande  river  between  the  cities  of  Eagle 

mendment  forbidding  the  appropriation  ^To^^StlTe's^^Tf^'oO^^^  lands  in 
sum  m  excess  of  f  10,000  by  Congress,  ]ieu  of  the  sixteenth  and  thuty-sixth  sections  found 
>y  a  mfgority  vote  of  all  the  members  to  be  mineral  lands,  and  to  secure  to  the  State  of  Col- 
house;  December  11,  an  amendment  orado  the  benefit  of  the  act  of  July  2, 1862,  entitled 
contract  convict-labor ;  the  same  day,  "An  act  donating  public  lands  to  the  several  St^ 
mw^^w^AwT*^^4^  ^-^^^Mc^^Ik^i.  ^«^— .•«^««  and  Temtones  which  may  provide  colleges  lor  the 
amendment  providmg  that  every  meas-  y^^^^  ^f  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  aS." 

sed  by  Congress  be  either  approved  or  Providing  a  civil  government  for  the  Territory  of 

aved  by  the  President,  and  prescribing  Alaska. 

s  for  passing  a  measure  over  the  presi-  To  repeal  section  8  of  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  to 

Tti,  f««»7day.athinian.endment  SfXeSlia^/ctfS'n^ii^^^fflo^i^tt 

ig  toat  direct  taxes,   when  levied  by  gale  of  theb  reservation  in  said  State,  and  for  other 

ted  States^  shall  be  apportioned  accord-  purposes^  and  to  make  the  necessary  appropriations 

the  value  of  property  in  each  State,  forcarrymff  out  the  same,"  approved  June  15,1880. 

7,  and  the  District  of  Columbia ;  Janu-  To  extend  the  duration  of  the  Court  of  Commission- 

«  .mendmept  providing  for  the  elec  '"j^r^^^Tf'tt^I^^'S:^  r^ 

benators  by  the  people;  the  same  day,  nation  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  to  the  dty  of  Fort 

amendment  giving  Congress  the  power  Smith,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  free  public 

the  hours  of  labor  in  manufactories ;  Bchools  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes. 

r  8,  an  amendment  authorizing  Congress  ^"^o  « ve  the  assent  of  Congress  to  the  construction 

.i;fli^  nn;#u*»>  T»o.«:«»»  ««^  ^:«^«««  i -  of  *  free  bridge  by  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of 

Jish  uniform  marriage  and  divorce  laws  NashvUle,  Tenn.,  over  the  Cumberland  Aver, 

everal  States  and  Terntones ;  the  same  To  authorise  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the 

other  amendment  prohibiting  the  lend-  ^Gssouri  river  at  the  city  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

the  credit  of  the  United  States  to  any  To  repeal  section  1  of  the  act  entitled  "  An  act 

corporation;    the  same  day,  a  third  making  a  grant  of  Iwids  in  alteniate  sections  to  aid  in 

«.^«4i;»,:«^ \i.«  ♦•  "   r      *u   '            1  the  construction  and  extension  of  the  Iron  Mountam 

Dent  hmiting  the  time  for  the  presents-  RaUroad,  from  Pilot  Knob,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  to 

claims ;  the  same  day,  a  fourth  amend-  Helena,  in  Arkansas,"  approved  July  4,  1866,  and 

egulating  the  approval  and  disapproval  for  other  purposes. 

1  by  the  President,  and  preventing  any  ,  To  increase  the  radowment  of  the  University  of  Ak- 

im  KAA/%min<y  o  Iobt  o#f/..  *\^^  « Jl^«««  bama  from  the  public  lands  m  said  State. 

m  becoming  a  law  after  the  adjourn-  ^o  establish  a  standard  of  time  m  the  DUtrict  of 

rOongress;  the  same  day,  a  fifth  amend-  Columbia. 

>rohibiting  Congress  and  the  State  Le-  To  authorize  the  construction  of  a  bridge  for  the 

•es  from  malring  laws  prohibiting  or  transportation  of  street-cars  and  other  vehicles,  etc, 

ng  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  arti-  7®^aJ^®  ^^^  9^^®  ^X^""  ^tween  the  cities  of  Lare- 

ml*^K«Ti^:<.^  ^^,^^^^r.A   ^                  J  •  do,  Texas,  and  Nueva  Laredo,  Mexico, 

merchandise  composed  or  prepared  in  ^^  extekd  the  benefits  of  section  4  of  an  act  entl- 

or  m  part  of  any  product  of  the  soil ;  tied  **  An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support 

oe  day,  a  sixth  amendment  providing  of  the  Army  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1866,"  ap- 

m^jority  vote  shall  be  sufficient  to  pass  V^^  March  8, 1866.      .    ^^    ^          *  ..    tt  ..  j 

iT«r  fchft  PrMrir^Anf'a  vAfr*  •  FaKi-noi.^  A  To  fix  and  render  certain  the  terms  of  the  United 

ZZ.^t  \^?^^^  *  ^^^ ,  February  4,  g^^,  ^.^^^^  ^^  jy^^^  Courts  in  the  Eastern  and 

aidmwit  allowing  an  export  tax  on  nn-  Northern  Diatricte  of  Texas. 

ctored  cotton;  February  11,  an  amend-  To  authorize  the  Oregon  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
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to  oonstnict  one  or  more  bridges  across  the  Willamette  Providing  for  two  additional  Asaodata  Justioes 

river,  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  to  establish  them  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota, 

post-roads.  To  amend  section  2748  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

To  further  suspend  the  operation  of  section  5574  of  To  amend  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  to  execate  oc 

the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  title  72,  in  tain  treaty  stipulations  relating  to  Chinese,"  8ppnyf< 

relation  to  guano-blands.  Mav  6,  1882. 

For  the  immediate  appropriation  of  $1,000,000,  in  To  authorixe  the  construction  of  a  bridge  over  ti 

accordance  with  the  urgent  request  of  the  Mississippi  Missouri  river  at  or  near  Sibley,  in  the  State  of  Mi 

Biver  Commission,  for  the  preservation,  repair,  and  souri. 

construction  of  certain  works  for  the  improvement  of  To  remove  certain  burdens  on  the  American  me 

said  river.  chant  marine  and  encourage  the  American  forei^ 

To  amend  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  cany  ing-trade. 

relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  To  equali2e  the  rank  of  graduates  of  the  Nst 

To  amend  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  to  amend  the  Academy  upon  their  assignment  to  the  various  corf 

statutes  in  relation  to  immediate  transportation  of  To  amend  sections  4^  6,  and  9  of  an  act  approve 

dutiable  goods,  and  for  other  purposes,''  approved  February  24,  1879,  entitled  **  An  act  to  create  tl 

June  10, 1880.  Northern  Judicial  District  of  the  State  of  Texas,  ti 

To  prevent  and  punish  the  counterfeiting  within  to  change  the  Eastern  and  Western  Judicial  Dis&k 

the  United  States  ot  notes,  bonds,  or  other  securities  of  said  State^  and  to  fix  the  time  and  place  for  holdii 

of  foreign  goyemments.  oourta  in  said  districts,"  and  to  provide  for  holdii 

To  complete  a  statue  of  the  late   Rear- Admiral  terms  of  the  court  of  the  Western  Judicial  District 

Samuel  Francis  Du  Pont,  United  States  Navy.  Texas  at  the  city  of  £1  Paso,  and  for  other  purposei 

To  provide  for  the  disposal  of  abandoned  and  use-  To  constitute  a  bureau  of  navigation  in  the  Treasn 

less  military  reservations.  Department. 

For  a  bndge  across  the  Missouri  river  at  White  To  reneal  the  act  of  July  2. 1862^  and  such  sectioa 

Cloud,  in  Doniphan  County,  Kansas.  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  tno  Umted  States  as  p( 

To  grant  letter-carriers  at  free-delivery  offices  thirty  petuate  the  oath  prescribed  in  said  act. 

days' leave  of  absence  in  each  year.  To  create  an  additional  United  States  judidal  di 

Authoriiang  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  offer  a  trict,  and  to  establish  circuit  and  district  courts  thef 

reward  of  $2^000  for  rescuing  or  ascertaining  the  fote  in,  in  the  State  of  Alabama. 

of  the  Greely  Expedition.  Making  appropriations  to  supply  deficiencies  on  i 

To  authorize  tne  construction  of  a  bighway-bridge  count  of  the  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ends 

across  that  part  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Onamplain  ly-  June  80, 1884,  m  regard  to  rebate  of  tax  on  tobacc 

ing  between  the  towns  of  North  Hero  and  Aiburg,  m  and  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  meeting  of  ti 

the  State  of  Vermont  Legislature  of  the  Territoiy  of  New  Mexico,  andi 

To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  an  Acting  Secre-  other  purposes, 

tary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  To^rant  to  the  Gulf,  Colorado,  and  Santa  F^  Bs 

To  extend  an  act  approved  August  8, 1882^  to  en-  way  Ck>mpany  a  right  of  way  through  the  Indian  Te 

courage  and  promote  telegraphic  communication  bo-  ritory,  and  for  other  purposes, 

tween  America  and  Europe.  For  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  of  animal  Indo 

To  authorize  foot  and  carriage  or  railroad  bridges  tiy,  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  diseased  cattle,  u 

across  the  Mississippi  river  at  Saint  Paul,  in  the  State  to  provide  means  for  the  suppression  and  extirpstH 

of  Minnesota.  of  pleuro-pneumonia  and  other  contagious  diseaa 

Granting  permission  to  Ensign  L.  E.  Reynolds,  among  domestic  animals. 

United  States  Navy,  to  accept  the  decoration  of  the  In  relation  to  the  Legislature  of  Dakota  Ten 

Royal  and  Imperial  Order  of  Francis  Joseph  from  the  tory. 

Government  of  Austria.  To  relieve  certain  soldiers  from  the  charge  of  d 

Authorizing  the  expenditure  of  money  for  Indian  scrtion. 

educational  purposes.  To  amend  section  101  of  the  Revised  Statutes 

Providing  for  the  addition  of  $10,000  to  the  con-  the  United  States  so  as  to  allow  the  chairman  of 

tingent  ftmd  of  the  Senate.  sub-committee  of  a  committee  of  either  house  of  Co 

Relative  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  unveiling  of  the  gress  to  administer  oaths, 

statue  of  Chief-Justice  Marshall.  To  grant  a  right  of  way  through  the  Indian  Ten 

Filling  an  existing  vacancy  in  the  Board  of  Regents  tory  to  tJie  Southern  Kansas  Railway  Company,  ai 

of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  for  other  purposes. 

In  relation  to  ceremonies  to  be  authorized  upon  the  To  authorize  the  location  of  a  branch  home  for  di 

completion  of  the  Washington  Monument  abled  volunteer  soldiers  in  either  the  State  of  Arks: 

To  provide  for  the  muster  and  pav  of  certain  officers  sas.  Colorado,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 

and  enlisted  men  of  the  volunteer  forces.  Nebraska. 

To  fix  the  times  for  holding  the  terms  of  the  Circuit  To  change  the  time  of  holding  the  District  and  Ci 

and  District  Courts  of  the  United  States  in  the  North-  cuit  Courts  of  the  United  States  in  the  Northern  Di 

em  District  of  Iowa.  trict  of  Georgia. 

To  amend  an  act  entitled  *'  An  act  to  authorize  the  Making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Mil 

construction  of  a  ponton  wagon-brid^  across  the  Mis-  taiv  Academy  for  the  fiscal  year  enoing  June  SO,  188 

sissippi  river  at  or  near  the  city  ot  Dubuque,  in  the  ana  for  other  purposes. 

State  of  Iowa."  To  authorize  the  extension  of  the  Chesapeake  ii 

To  fix  the  time  for  holding  the  District  Court  in  the  Ohio  Railway  Company  to  a  point  on  the  militc 

District  of  Maine.  lands  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Vo. 

Fixing  the  rate  of  postage  to  be  paid  upon  mail  mat-  Making  it  a  felony  for  a  person  to  falsely  and  finii 

ter  of  tne  second  class  when  sent  by  persons  other  ulently  assume  or  pretend  to  be  an  officer  or  emplo; 

than  the  publisher  or  news  agent  acting  under  authority  of  the  United  States  or  si 

To  establish  and  maintain  a  department  of  labor  department  thereof,  and  prescribing  a  penalty  ther 

statistics.  for. 

Making  all  public  roads  and  highways  post-routes.  Making  an  appropriation  for  the  Agricultural  D 

To  amend  an  act  passed  February  15,  1843,  chapter  portment  for  the  fisoftl  year  ending  June  80, 1865,  ii 

88,  to  authorize  the  Legislatures  of  certain  States  to  for  other  purposes, 

sell  certain  lands  appropriated  for  school  purposes.  For  the  allowance  of  certain  claims  reported  by  t 

Authorizing  and  directing  the  sale  of  the  real-estate  accounting  officers  of  the  United  States  Treasury  £ 

and  riparian  rights  now  owned  bythe  United  States  partment. 

at  Uai3)er's  Ferry,  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  Making  appropriations  for  the  service  of  the  Pa 
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department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  To  declare  the  cantalever  bridge,  oonstructed  hy  the 

la  for  other  porpoees.  Niagara  Biver  Bridge  Company  across  the  Niagara 

Dg    appropriation    to    supply   deficiency   in  river,  a  poet-route. 

required  tor  expenditure  to  June  80, 1884,  for  To  amend  chapter  20  of  the  Revised  Statutes  relat- 

ition  and  surveys  required  by  acts  of  March  ing  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  oonoeming  mechanics' 

and  June  19, 1878 ;  to  ascertain  depth  of  wa-  liens. 

width  of  channel  at  South  Pass  of  Mississippi  Making  appropriations  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the 

Iso  for  ffauging  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1884, 

id  its  tributaries.  and  for  prior  years,  and  for  those  certified  as  due  by 

nfind  Aitide  LXXII  of  the  roles  and  articles  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury  in  accordance 

with  section  4  of  the  act  of  June  14, 1878,  heretofore 

rovide  for  certain  of  the  most  urgent  deficien-  pud  from  permanent  appropriations,  and  for  other 

the  appropriations  for  the  service  of  the  Gov-  purposes. 

it  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1884,  and  Making  appropriations  for  sundry  dvil  expenses  of 

IT  purposes.  the  Qovemment  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 

ng  appropriations  for  the  current  and  contin-  1885,  and  for  other  purposes. 

penses  or  the  Indian  Department,  and  for  ful-  Making  appropriations  for  fortifications  and  other 

treaty  stipulations  with  various  Indian  tribes,  works  ot  detense,  and  for  the  armament  thereof,  for 

year  endmg  June  80, 1885,  and  for  other  pur-  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1885,  and  for  other 

purposes, 

og  appropriations  for  the  payment  of  invalid  Making  temporary  provision  for  the  naval  service. 

ler  pensions  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  Making  an  appropriation  for  the  relief  of  Lieut.  A. 

ding  June  80, 1885.  and  for  other  purposes.  W.  Greelv  and  nis  party,  composing  what  is  known 

mend  an  act  entitled  *^  An  act  to  amend  the  as  the  Lady  Franklin  Bay  Expedition  to  the  Arctic  re- 

I  in  relation  to  immediate  transportation  of  du-  gion^. 

t)ods,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  June  Authorizing  the  Seoretaiy  of  War  to  lease  certain 

).  lands  to  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  of  the  State 

mit  the  time  within  which  prosecutions  may  of  Michigan. 

ituted  against  persons  charged  with  violatin;^  Making  an  appropriation  to  relieve  the  sufferers  by 

l-revenue  laws.  the  overflow  ot  the  Ohio  river  and  its  tributaries, 

ithorize  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Making  further  appropriations  for  the  relief  of  des- 

ri  river  at  some  accessible  point  within  ten  titute  perHons  in  the  districts  overflowed  by  the  Ohio 

orth  and  ten  miles  south  of  tne  town  of  Rulo,  river  and  its  tributaries. 

ounty  of  Richardson,  in  the  State  of  Nebraska.  Authorizing  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 

ilidate  and  cure  defects  in  certain  acts  of  the  appoint  from  the  sergeants  of  the  Signal  Corps  two 

tive  Assembly  of  Washington  Territorv.  second  lieutenants. 

athorize  the  construction  of  a  rallroaa  brid^  Reappropriatingthc  sum  of  $125,000,  not  expended, 

the  Saint  Croix  river,  in  the  States  of  Wis-  for  the  relief  of  sufferers  by  the  floods  of  the  Missis- 

snd  Minnesota.  ^^^^  river. 

ithorize  the  construction  of  bridges  across  the  To  fill  vacancies  existing  in  the  Board  of  Managers 

soBu  Chippewa,  and  Saint  Croix  rivers,  in  the  of  the  Notional  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Sol- 

r  Wisconsin.  diers. 

ng  Impropriation  to  provide  for  the  expenses  Appropriating  the  farther  sum  of  $100,000  for  the 

lovemment  of  the  District  of  Columbia  lor  the  sufferers  oy  the  overflow  of  the  Mississippi  river  and 

ear  ending  June  80, 1885,  and  for  other  pur-  tributaries. 

To  provide  temporarily  for  the  expenses  of  the 

ting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  Saint  Government. 

Watcr-Power  and  Mill  Company  to  construct  ,    .,             ^  ^     ^                     »«,       •  , 

across  the  Missi:isippi  river  at  Saint  Cloud,  CONNECTICIIT.      State  COTenuMit— The  fol- 
lowing were  the  State  officers  darlDg  the  year : 

nend  paragraph  7  of  section  2527  of  Uie  Revised  Governor,  Thomas  M.  Waller,  Democrat ;  Lieu- 

^  a  bridge  at  Tonawanda,  m  the  State  of  tenant-Governor,  George  G.  Sumner ;  Secre- 
orkT^  tary  of  State,  D.  Ward  Nortbrnp;  Treasurer, 
Ithorize  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Alfred  B.  Goodrich;  Comptroller,  Frank  D. 
ri  river  at  a  point  to  be  selected  l)etween  the  Sloat.  Judiciary:  Supreme  Court :  Chief -Jus- 
aid  south  line  of  the  county  of  Douglas,  Stote  tice,  John  D.  Park;   Associate  Justices,  Eli- 

S^pS>^tiS^Vo'r'tr^L^a^^^^^^  f-  Carpenter    Dwight  W.  Pardee,  Dwight 

Krvioe  of  the  Qovemment  for  thefiscad  year  Loomis,  and  Miles  1.  Granger. 

JuneSO.  1885,  and  for  other  purposes.  LeglfllatlTe  SeflBl«B* — The  Legislature  met  on 

wovide  for  the  celebration  of  the  World's  In-  Jan.   9,  and  adjourned  on  April  4.     The  fol- 

a  and  Cotton  Centennud  Exposition.  lowing  is  a  summary  of  the  work  of  the  ses- 

mg  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Army  .     •  ©  *"  "  oMtu«*€Mj  vx  v««  t.^  a.^/^  i..i«  ^^o^ 

I  tacal  year  ending  Jane  80, 1885,  and  for  other  ^^^^  * 

les.  The  bill  for  specific  appropriations  for  State  ex- 

unend  sections  4831  and  4882  of  the  Revised  penditures,  on  the  congressional  plan,  was  passed,  and 

Bs  of  the  United  States,  relative  to  fees  levied  a  new  legislative  committee  created,  to  be  known  as 

•Uected  from*  the  owners  and  masters  of  vessels  the  *^  Committee  on  Appropriations.'' 

lattic  oommeroe.  The  State  tax  was  fixea  at  li  mUl  on  the  dollar, 

uathorixe  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  the  same  as  last  year.    A  temporary  deficiency  in  the 

t  and  hold  trust  funds  for  the  promotion  of  sci-  treasury  being  probable,  the  Treasurer  is  authorized 

LDd  for  other  purposes.  to  borrow  1200,000. 

:ii^  api>ropriations  for  the  construction,  repair,  A  commission  of  nine  persons,  to  be  approved  by 

'reservation  of  certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  the  Governor,  and  representing  the  various  taxable  in- 

%,  and  for  other  purposes.  terests  of  the  State,  is  created  to  make  a  revision  of 

ing  appropriations  for  the  legislative,  cxecu-  the  tax  laws. 

nd  jaaicial  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  The  exemption  of  $1,000  of  the  estate  of  veterans  is 

year  ending  June  80, 1885,  and  for  other  pur-  limited  to  those  who  are  pensioned. 

The  proposed  appropriation  of  $200,000  for  a  new 
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State  Prison  or  additioxis  to  the  existing  one  failed, 
and  the  proposed  $125,000  for  additions  to  the  Insane 
UospitaT  at  Middletown  was  cut  down  to  $75,000. 
Commissioners  are  created  to  inquire  into  the  State- 
Prison  subject. 

A  bill  to  insure  greater  safety  at  grade-crossings  of 
hlghwavs  by  railroads  was  passed. 

The  New  York  and  New  England  Bailroad  Com- 
pany was  authorized  to  issue  50^000  shares  of  preferred 
stock,  and  to  use  the  proceeds  ot  the  remaining  second- 
mortgage  bonds  for  double-tracking  the  roa£ 

It  was  voted  to  accept  the  sum  ajsrreed  upon  as  a 
fair  settlement  of  taxes  due  from  the  Housatonic  Bail- 
road  Company. 

A  commission  was  appointed  to  revise  the  probate 
laws,  and  all  proposed  amendments  of  those  laws  were 
rejected. 

A  bill  allowing  official  stenographers  for  the  Supe- 
rior Courts  was  passed. 

A  bill  was  passed  under  which,  in  trials  involving 
the  death-penalty  or  life-imprisonment,  juries  may  be 
kept  under  the  control  of  the  sheriff  and  not  permit- 
ted to  go  at  large,  as  at  present.  It  is  discretionary 
with  the  court 

The  election  law  is  amended  so  that  names  can  not 
be  added  to  the  "  to  be  made  '*  list  later  than  Thurs- 
day at  five  o'clock,  before  the  day  of  election.  The 
present  law  allows  till  five  p.  m.  on  Friday. 

A  constitutional  amendment  providing  for  biennial 
sessions  after  1886  was  approved  and  sent  to  the  peo- 
ple at  the  time  of  the  Octooer  town  elections. 

Many  measures  for  changes  of  the  license  law  were 
offered,  but  all  were  reject^  excepting  a  bill  giving 
prosecuting  a^nts  $5  in  each  case,  and  $5  additioniQ 
when  conviction  is  secured. 

Among  bills  passed  were  the  followiDg : 

Providing  that  there  shall  be  no  distinction  against 
any  person  on  account  of  race  or  color. 

Prohibiting  under  penalty  the  placing  of  telegraph 
or  telephone  poles,  etc.,  upon  a  highway  without  con- 
sent of  the  acyoining  proprietors  or  approval  of  a 
county  commissioner^  or  the  willful  injury  of  any 
tree  in  the  highway  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
therein  any  telegraph  or  telephone  fixtures  or  wires, 
without  the  consent  of  the  adjoining  proprietor. 

That  all  sick  veterans  residents  of  Connecticut, 
whether  of  Connecticut  regiments  or  those  of  other 
States,  shall  be  entitled  to  enter  the  State  hospitals. 

That  childron  under  twelve  years  shall  not  be  em- 
ployed as  acrobats,  gymnasts,  peddlers,  beggars,  etc. 

Instructing  the  State  Board  of  Agnculturo  to  in- 

auiro  whether  anv  l^islation  is  nec^sary  to  prevent 
le  destruction  of  the  woodlands  of  the  State,  and  to 
encourage  tree-planting. 

To  reuevo  the  State  Prison,  now  overerowded,  male 
prisoners  having  only  short  terms  may  be  transferred 
to  coun^  jails. 

^  Prohioiting  the  placing  of  children  between  one  and 
sixteen  years  of  age  in  almshouses,  and  providing  for 
their  care  in  temporary  homes  at  the  public  expense. 
For  the  protection  of  water  in  public  reservours. 
Prohibiting  the  sale  of  impure  ice  cut  from  water 
imprecated  with  sewage,  etc.,  for  family  or  hotel  use. 
HalBng  the  new  time  the  standard  for  the  State. 
To  promote  instruction  in  music  in  public  schools. 

Ffauuicl«L— The  fanded  debt  of  the  State  on 
Dec.  1,  1884,  amoanted  to  $4,275,100.  During 
the  fisoal  year  ending  Nov.  80, 1884,  new  bondis 
to  the  amount  of  $1,000,000  were  issaed  and 
sold ;  and  outstanding  bonds,  maturing  Jan.  1, 
1884,  to  the  amount  of  $1,315,000,  were  paid; 
thus  the  debt  was  reduced  to  the  extent  of 
$315,000.  The  balance  of  cash  in  the  treasury 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  $837,868.80 ; 
the  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year,  $524,583.38 ; 
thus  the  reduction  of  the  fnnded  debt  was  al- 


most exactly  counterbalanced  by  the  reduct/oj' 
of  the  amount  of  the  balance  in  the  treasury. 

The  rate  of  interest  upon  the  newly  issued 
bonds  is  8^  per  cent.,  and  the  bonds  were  sold 
at  a  premium  of  6*85  per  cent. 

During  1885  bonds  amounting  to  $1,741,100 
will  mature. 

The  total  resources  of  the  treasury  daring 
the  fiscal  year  (including  the  balance  on  hand 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  $1,068,500 
received  from  the  sale  of  bonds  already  men- 
tioned) amounted  to  $3,452,328.68. 

The  principal  sources  of  ordinary  revenue 
were  as  follow:  Taxes  received  from  towns, 
amounting  to  $540,667.90 ;  taxes  on  mutual  in- 
surance companies,  amounting  to  $217,828.38; 
taxes  on  savings-banks,  amounting  to  $19S,- 
611.78;  and  taxes  upon  railroad  companies, 
amounting  to  $412,284.18. 

The  principal  items  of  expenditure,  other 
than  payment  of  State  bonds,  were  as  follow: 
On  account  of  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly, 
$108,284.08;  judicial  expenses,  $289,896.98; 
board  of  prisoners  in  county  jails,  $86,578.89; 
on  account  of  common  schools  Tin  addition 
to  the  amount  paid  ii'om  the  scnool  fnndX 
$228,926.50 ;  on  account  of  State  Reform  School, 
$72,752.20 ;  on  account  of  humane  institutions, 
$162,846.92 ;  on  account  of  the  National  Guard, 
$152,945.68;  and  on  account  of  interest  on 
State  bonds,  $229,641. 

In  some  of  these  amounts,  however,  espe- 
cially in  the  amount  specified  as  expenses  of 
the  National  Guard,  are  included  sums  that 
•can  not  be  classified  as  ordinary  expenses. 

The  taxable  yaluation  by  counties  in  1889 
and  1888  was  as  follows : 


C0UNTI1& 

Hartford 

New  Hsyen 

New  London 

Fairfield 

Windhjun 

LItchflekl 

Middlesex 

ToUsnd 

Total 


1888. 


$87,885^18 
92,81  ^56S 
89,827,519 
6T,2SQ,85« 
17.754,768 
26,872,021 
19,689,466 
8,451,152 


188S. 


$87,229,188 
90,127.888 
89,446,788 
68*806,918 

I7,6a9,itt 

2M79,2S» 

19,881i5r 

8,486,875 


|848,n4,879  $842,242,566 


Edvcatira* — The  number  of  public  schools  is 
1,689,  and  the  number  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years  shown  by  the 
enumeration  of  January,  1884,  was  166,601, 
being  a  small  increase  over  1888.  The  total 
expense  of  maintaining  the  schools,  not  includ- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  Normal  School,  during 
the  past  year,  was  $1,777,277,  of  which  amount 
the  sum  of  $1,130,863  was  paid  to  teachers. 
Of  the  whole  expenditure,  $112,950.75  came 
from  revenue  of  the  school  fond ;  $228,926.5(1 
from  the  treasury  of  the  State,  $42,089.0(1 
from  income  of  town  deposit  fdnds,  $810,- 
253.93  from  town  taxes,  $484,848.55  from  dis- 
trict taxes,  and  the  rest  from  other  sources. 

The  principal  of  the  school  fund  on  Nov 
80,  1884,  was  $2,017,158.74,  and  its  income 
during  the  year  ending  on  that  date  was  $127, 
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Appropriations  were  made  bj  the  ing  od  that  day.  The  number  of  depositors 
J  Assembly  in  1883  and  1884  toward  was  then  252,245,  being  an  increase  of  5,593 
ag  deficiencies  which  had  resulted  to  during  the  year.  The  amount  of  indorsed 
d  from  depreciation  in  real  estate  ao-  paper  held  by  these  banks  was  $3,802,075.50. 
\}j  the  foreclosure  of  old  mortgages.  It  is  a  fact  of  favorable  significance  that  there 
!9ormal  School  is  improving.  Its  num-  has  been  in  this  class  of  investments  a  diminu- 
mpils  on  Nov.  30,  1884,  was  164.  The  tion  during  the  year  to  the  extent  of  $228,- 
1  schools  throughout  the  State  are  mak-  691.29.  The  amount  invested  in  bank-stocks 
isfactory  progress.  A  few  of  them,  was  $6,225,960.  The  banks  are  represented 
r,  from  special  causes,  are  deteriorating,  to  be  sound  and  safe.  The  commissioners, 
PilawL — The  last  General  Assembly  ap-  however,  still  entertain  the  opinion,  which 
''*•  a  commission  to  take  into  considera-  they  have  repeatedly  expressed  to  the  General 
d  examine  all  matters  relating  to  the  Assembly,  that  such  banks  ought  to  be  pro- 
r  of  a  new  State  Prison,  or  to  provide  hibited  from  investing  any  of  their  funds  in 
enlargement  or  improvement "  of  the  not«s  not  secured  by  mortgage  or  other  safe 
one.  The  commissioners  recommend  collateral  security;  and  that  they  ought  not 
e  to  retain  the  land  now  occupied  at  to  be  permitted  in  future  to  purchase  stock  of 
(field,  to  acquire  a  small  piece  of  ground  national  banks,  especially  of  national  banks 
^  thereto,  and  to  build  a  new  prison  on  located  outside  of  tne  State, 
t  of  land  thus  enlarged.  lumiiee* — There  are  ten  stock  fire-insurance 

li  for  the  Ime. — The  number  of  pa-  companies  in  the  State.  On  Jan.  1, 1884,  their 
I  the  Connecticut  Hospit^  for  the  In-  paid-up  capital  was  $10,801,500 ;  their  gross 
Nov.  30,  1883,  was  860.  During  the  assets  amounted  to  $24,270,645 ;  and  their  sur- 
r  the  admission  of  243  new  patients,  plus  above  all  liabilities  was  $6,676,623.  There 
le  number  under  treatment  was  1,103,  are  also  seventeen  mutual  fire-insurance  compa- 
m  180  were  discharged,  leaving,  on  nies,  whose  assets  on  the  same  date  amounted 
I,  1884,  923.  Although  the  hospital  to  $1,151,686,  and  whose  surplus  above  all  lia- 
1  gi^tly  and  even  dangerously  over-  bUities  was  then  $864,731.  There  are  nine  life- 
l,  the  death-rate  has  been  lower  than  insurance  companies,  whose  gross  assets  on  that 
er  years,  and  below  the  average  rate  date  amounted  to  $109,059,621,  and  whose  Ha- 
ir institutions  elsewhere.  The  regular  bilities  (except  capital)  were  $96,147,577. 
has  been  made  sufficient  to  meet  all  Stitie  ff  B«ckliighaii« — On  the  18th  of  June 
'  expenses,  including  repairs  and  im-  a  beautiful  memorial  of  Connecticut's  "war 
»ntfl.  Under  authority  given  by  the  Governor,"  William  A.  Buckingham,  was  un- 
Assembly  at  its  last  session,  the  hos-  veiled  in  Hartford.  It  is  a  massive  bronze 
now  in  process  of  enlargement  by  the  statue,  representing  the  Governor  seated,  is 
tion  of  an  addition  that  will  accom-  placed  on  a  pedestal  of  polished  granite,  and 
150  patients,  and  will  probably  fur-  stands  in  the  vestibule  of  the  new  State- House, 
th  the  accommodations  already  exist-  Five  thousand  veterans  of  those  sent  by  Con- 
nie room  for  all  female  patients  for  necticut  to  the  national  armies  during  the  civil 
lars.  The  new  building  is  expected  to  war  took  part  in  the  ceremonies,  and  around 
rfor  use  in  April,  1886,  and  its  cost  the  vestibule  were  ranged  the  tattered  battle- 
exceed  the  $75,000  appropriated.  Ad-  fiags  that  Buckingham  had  intrusted  to  them 
provision  for  the  accommodation  of  on  their  departure  and  received  again  on  their 
ients  is  considered  necessary.  return.  The  sculptor  is  Olin  L.  Warner,  of  New 

dii — The  number  of  railroad  compa-  York,  a  native  of  Connecticut.  The  orator  of 
be  State  is  twenty-five,  of  which  four-  the  occasion  was  U.  S.  Senator  0.  H.  Piatt. 
ve  roads  in  operation.  The  total  Governor  Buckingham  was  bom  in  Leba- 
of  capital  stock  issued  by  all  the  com-  non.  Conn.,  May  28,  1804,  and  died  in  Nor- 
$57,935,077,  of  which  amount  stock-  wicb,  Feb.  3,  1875.  He  was  at  first  a  farmer, 
residing  in  Connecticut  hold  $17,438,-  but  afterward  was  a  merchant  and  manufact- 
le  length  of  completed  roads  in  the  nrer.  He  was  Mayor  of  Norwich  in  1849, 
973  miles,  the  length  of  double  tracks  1850,  1856,  and  1857.  He  became  Governor 
«,  and  the  length  of  siding  248  miles,  of  the  State  in  1858,  and  was  re-elected  seven 
the  total  of  single-track  miles  1,395.  times,  when  (1866)  he  refnsed  another  renomi- 
amber  of  passengers  carried  during  the  nation.  In  1868  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
r  was  16,957,574,  of  whom  only  one  States  Senate.  His  fame  rests  chiefiy  on  his 
illy  injured.  The  total  number  of  conduct  during  the  war,  when  he  showed  un- 
fl  of  all  sorts  was  considerably  less  tiring  energy  and  skill  in  sustaining  the  na- 
ring  the  year  preceding.  The  com-  tional  Government  in  its  struggle  for  exist- 
rs  represent  that  the  roads  are  well  ence ;  not  only  filling  the  quota  of  the  State 
[  and  m  good  condition.  in  the  call  for  troops,  but  by  personal  sacrifice 

-Budtb — ^The  amount  of  deposits  in  and  the  highest  character  bringing  a  strong 
&ving»-banks  of  the  State  on  the  1st  moral  support  to  tlie  cause  of  his  country,  so 
er,  1884,  was  $90,614,622.89,  being  an  that  he  won  the  admiration  even  of  his  politi- 
of  $2,516,239.12  during  the  year  end-    cal  opponents. 
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Shad. — The  catch   of   shad  in   CoDnecticut  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  of  November, 

river  below  Essex  was  only  177,308  in  1883,  ^^^^j  ^^  biennially  thereafter,  for  such  officers  as  are 

against  272  908  in  1882.  and  851,678  m  1881.  ^TEo.?tet^«^oSS™:iS,rniS^d»d«m^ 

The  catch  along  the  shore  in  pounds,  hauling-  of  the  Generel  Assembly  elected  on  the  Tuesday  alter 

seines,  and  gill-nets,  for  1888,  was  40,898.     In  the  first  Monday  of  November  J886.  and  those  elected 

the  Farmington  river,  in  1888,  only  1,155  shad  biennially  thereafter,  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  lint 

were  taken,  against  8,800  for  1882  and  11,506  5^^°^  of  November,  shall  hold  their  respe^ve  of- 

inl881      Th7commi^nersbeneve  that' the  l^^^J^^Z:i^Iu^l^^^ 

present  modes  of  fishing  are  so  destructive  as  aft«r  the  firet  Monday  of  the  third  succeeduwr  Jani 

to  threaten  the   extermination  of    the  shad,  ary,  and  until  their  suocessors  are  duly  qualified. 

They  consider  that  the  only  remedy  is  artifi-  ^^'  ^'  The  compensation  of  members  of  the  Gen- 

cial  propagation,  which  was  recommenced  on  f;!J^ti^^^L*iKi.whi^  5'iSti'"''^  ^^ 

T?       •   li.         .  ^   .     -  aoi      ^      I-  •        j«  ^^^  "16  term  for  wnieh  thev  are  elected,  and  one  mile- 

Farmington  nver  in  1881,  after  being  discon-  age  each  way  for  the  reg'ular  session  at  the  imte  of 

tmned  for  three  years.     At  the  Massachusetts  twenty-five  cents  per  mile ;  they  shall  also  receive  one 

hatchery  below  Holyoke  dam,  8,212,500  young  mileage  at  the  same  rate  for  attending  any  extra  ses- 

shad  were  turned  into  the  river  in  1888.  "^'^  ^®^a?/  *^®  Governor. 

AvstMO^itBMi TViA  fhirrl   onnnol   t.nr^/«i^  r»#  Sec.  4.  The  rcgulaT  sessious  of  tbc  General  As6«iD- 

*v   Sf^rSn^      .    .          annual  report  of  bly  shall  commence  on  the  Wedne«iay  following  the 

the  »heil-J?  ish  Commissioners  embodies  a  state-  first  Monday  of  the  January  next  succeeding  the  eleo- 

ment  of  the  work  done  by  the  commission  dur-  tion  of  its  members, 

ing  1883.  8eo.  6.  The  Senators  elected  on  the  Tuesdav  tfter 

tor  oyster-grounds  were  made  to  the  oommis-  day  of  Januair  1887. 

sioners    during   the   year,   covering  14,687*4  ' 

acres.     There  were  deeded  during  the  year,  It  was  voted  upon  at  the  annual  town  meet- 

14,907*63  acres,  which  netted  to  the  State  ings  on  the  first  Monday  of  October,  and  rati- 

$16,382.16.  fied  by  the  following  vote:  For,  80,520;  against, 

During  the  three  years  of  the  commissioners'  16,380.    In  1886  and  therealter,  members  of 

charge  they  had  sold  88,548*9  acres,  and  paid  the  Legislature  and  State  o£Qcers  will  be  elected 

into  the  State  Treasury  $42,403.79.    In  addi-  for  two  years.    The  biennial  sessions  will  be- 

tion  to  this,  12,539*8  acres  nad  been  granted,  gin  in  1887. 

but  not  deeded,  which  will  net  the  further  sum  PolltlciL — ^A  Republican  State    Convention 

of  $13,793.78.  assembled  in  Hartford  on  April  23,  and  chose 

All  the  natural  beds  have  been  outlined  and  delegates  to  the  National  Convention  of  the 

mapped  except  Fish  Island  and  Roton  Point  party.    Delegates  to  the  Democratic  Nation^ 

beds.     InsnfBcient  examination  and  private  Convention  were  chosen  by  the  Convention  that 

litigation  have  prevented  a  decision  about  these  m^t  in  New  Haven  June  5,  and  adopted,  among 

beds.    The  eignt  beds  that  are  completely  de-  others,  the  following  resolution : 

scribed  and  to  be  confirmed  by  law  are  Cor-  The  Constitution  gives  Congress  power  to  lay  dutiei, 

nell  Reef,  15  acres;   Portchester,  218;  Great  viz.,  ^*  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  oommoo 

Captain's,   152;   Field  Point,  84;    Greenwich  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  Stolen"; 

Point,  403  ;  Fairfield,  1,273 ;  Bridgeport,  334 :  V^^  ^®  therefore  believe  it  unconstitutional  as  ireU  ii 

and  Stratford,  8,066:-makbg  a  totofo^MSS  fe^S^of^rGo'^^m^^r-d'^^'^^uS 

ftcres.  sufficient  to  iiimish  the  necessary  revenue  for  the  eoo- 

The  whole  number  of  acres  subject  to  the  nomioal  administration  of  the  same,  and  adjusted  in 

care  of  the  engineer  for  buoying  is  83,548,  and  ^^  application  for  the  general  welfare,  so  aatonrevent 

the  work  involves  great  labor  and  extraordi-  5S!a^;S5!l^4ifrSSSIS?t  ""^^  ^^^'^'^''^  "^  ^ 

nary  patience,  skill,  and  exactitude.  ^^'^^^^  "^^^^^'^  °^^'  '^''''''^' 

There  are  about  1,100  acres  under  cultiva-  The  Republican  State  Convention,  to  nonii* 

tion  in  the  State,  and  probably  more.    In  1883  nate  candidates  for  State  officers,  convened  in 

there  were  290  owners,  against  216  in  1882.  New  Haven  on  Aug.  20.     The  following  were 

Steamers  are  rapidly  increasing.     A  list  of  the  nominees : 

thirty-one  steamere  is  given,  aggregating  a  car-  p^^  Governor,  Henry  B.  Harrison, of  New  Haven; 

rymg  capacity  of  27,225  bushels.  Lieutenant-Governor,  Lorin  A.  Cooke,  of  Barkham- 

The  total  receipts  paid  into  the  State  Treas-  sted ;  Secretary  of  State,  Charles  A.  Russell,  of  Kill- 

nry  are   $20,516.13;    of  this  $14,907.93  was  i?^ly.i  Treasurer,  Valentine  B.  Chamberhdn,  of  New 

from  deeds,  and  $3,681.47  from  taxes.     The  Bntam  •  Comptrol  or  Luzerne  I.  Munson^  of  Watw- 

,    1                ^    -       vw,v  x.T«:i   x»vi«  ^-^^     *^^  bury.    Presidential  electors  were  also  nonunated. 
balance  was  from  various  sources.    The  dis- 

bursements  were  $8,446.24.    The  receipts  are  A  Democratic  State  Convention  met  in  Hart- 

$2,028.87  more,  and  the  expenses  $2,444.43  ^rd  on  the  2d  of  September,  and  nominated 

less,  than  they  were  in  1882.  presidential  electors  and  the  following  State 

CautltitlMalABeBdHeiit— The  following  is  the  ticket: 

amendment  providing  for  biennial  legislative  For  Governor,  Thomas  M.  Waller,  of  New  London; 

sessions :  ^^^  Lieutenant-Governor,  George  G.  Sumner,  of  Hart- 
ford :  for  SecretaiT  of  State,  D.  Ward  Northrop,  of 

Section  1.  A  general  election  for  Governor,  Lieu-  Middletown ;  for  Treasurer,  AlfVed  R.  Goodiicn,  of 

tenant-Governor,  Secretary.  Treasurer,  Comptroller.  Vernon ;  for  Comptroller,  Joseph  D.  Plunkett,  of  New 

and  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  shall  be  held  Haven. 
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owing  were  among  the  resolations  of  export.    Corean  tobacco  has  been  found 

saitable  for  the  foreign  market,  and  good  oi- 

That  in  favorinjr  all  reasonable  means  to  gars  have  been  made  bj  Corean  workmen, 

cause  of  temperanoe,  we  protest  against  Lumber  and  grain  are  leading  exports.     Some 

I  of  lawB  that  interfere  withpereonal rights  of  the  products  of  native  industries  are  of  su- 

5  ^uo^.lSTr^J^l>X  ^.  Pf.rior  quality,  notably  pa,^r  of  great  strength, 

of  well-adjusted  license  laws,  the  privi-  Wmds  made  of  split  bamboo,  and  straw  mat- 

janted  to  suitable  and  responsible  per-  ting.    The  foreign  commerce  does  not  exceed 

^^                   ,      ^    .     .      ^  ^       .  $3,000,000  in  value,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  ex- 

That  we  reownizc  the  justice  f  the  urn-  p^nd  rapidly,  because  the  people  are  poor  and 

idinadeby  the  workmg-menol  this  State  J;.^^i^  L  ♦ui:,  u^k;*^      tC^  5««,««^  *•«-  r^- 

►aymentof  wages,  and  we  are  in  favor  of  «mple  m  their  habits.    The  demand  for  for- 

ndin^  to  that  object,  and  for  the  abolition  eign  goods  is  supplied  from  Shanghai  by  Chi- 

&bor  in  our  prisons.  nese  through  Newchwang,  and  by  Japanese 

That  the  vast  interests  in  eveiy  part  of  through  Nagasaki 

S^^'b^"a°p^?Su;'S^f*fer  ^e--«--T*«tl.^Theflr,ttrentyonriend- 

we  urge  upon  our  members  of  Congress  ship,  commerce,  and  navigation  concluded  with 

mencUng  the  law  so  as  to  prevent  tecbni-  a  western  power  was  made  with  the  United 

and  the  threatened  ruin  to  interests  in-  States,  May  17,  1882.     Germany  and  Great 

Lons  of  dollars.  Britain  immediately  sent  plenipotentiaries  to 

e  for  presidential  electors  at  the  obtain  the  same  advantages,  and  treaties  were 

the  4th  of  November  was  as  fol-  concluded    with    those   countries    and    with 

•nblican,  65,923 ;   Democratic,  67,-  France,  on  the  basis  of  the  American  treaty, 

libition,  2,805;   Greenback,  1,688;  Germany  and  England  then  pressed  for  a  more 

6;  total,  137,311.    Republican  Con-  favorable  tariff,  and  for  participation  in  the 

nrere  elected  in  the  first  and  third  commercial  privileges  and  rights  granted  to 

pluralities  of  304  and  2,462  respect-  China  and  Japan.    English  and  German  com- 

Democratio  Congressmen  in  the  missioners  appeared  at  Seoul,  Oct  26,  1883. 

1  fourth  districts  by  pluralities  of  After  long  negotiations  they  succeeded  in  get- 

163  respectively.    The  total  vote  for  ting  treaties  signed,  November    26.      These 

was  137,724,  of  which  Waller  re-  grant  exterritorial  jurisdiction,  and  allow  the 

)22 ;    Harrison,  66,277 ;   all  others,  acquisition  of  land  for  private  dwellings  with- 

r  Lieutenant-Governor  the  Demo-  in  a  radius  of  five  kilometres  from  the  com- 

idate  bad  a  plurality  of  255.    There  mercial   establishments   in   the   three  treaty 

publican  plurality  for  Secretary  of  ports.     Certain  imports  are  duty-free ;  raw 

80 ;   for  Treasurer,  of  83 ;   and  for  metals,  cotton  yarn,  and  other  raw  materials, 

)r,  of  340.    A  majority  being  neces-  pay  5  per  cent,  duty ;  shirtings  and  hardware, 

e  election  of  State  officers,  there  was  7i  per  cent ;   other  costly  articles,   10  per 

and  the  Legislature,  in  joint  conven-  cent. ;   and  a  small  list  of  luxuries,  20  per 

9  8th  of  January,  1885,  elected  the  cent.    Navigation  dues  of  80  cents  a  ton  must 

[candidates.  The  Legislature  of  1885  be  applied   to    harbor   improvements,   light- 

17  Republicans  and  7  Democrats  in  houses,  etc.    In  1884  a  treaty  of  commerce 

,  and  160  Republicans  and  88  Demo-  was  negotiated  with  Russia. 

9  House.  EcTtlitlMiry  DIstirlMuicet — An  insarrectionary 

I  kingdom  in  eastern  Asia,  occupy-  outbreak  occurred  at  Seoul,  December  15,  the 

sninsula  opposite  the  Japanese  isl-  second  disturbance  since  the  opening  of  friendly 

>hon,  and  bordering  on  the  Chinese  intercourse  with  foreign  nations.    During  an 

f  Manchuria.    The  suzerainty  of  the  entertainment  given  by  the  King  to  the  British 

>f  China  is  acknowledged  by  the  Minister,  at  a  signal  the  King^s  son  and  six  of 

f  a  tribute  of  nominal  amount,  by  the  ministers  were  murdered,  and  the  Queen 

1^  of  an  annual  mission  to  Peking  to  also  disappeared.    As  in  1882,  the  Japanese 

3  Chinese  calendar,  and  by  accept-  were  especially  the  object  of  popular  fary. 

ture  from  the  Emperor  when  a  new  Their  legation  was  burned.    A  collision  oc- 

hroned.     The  government  is  an  ab-  curred  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese 

archy,  similar  to  that  of  the  Celes-  guards,  the  result  probaJ)]y  of  a  mistake,  and 

)  in  the  organization  of  the  adminis-  the  Corean  soldiery  attacked  both  indiscrimi- 

I  the  system  of  appointments.    The  nat-ely.    A  second  set  of  ministers,  who  were 

ing  is  Li  Fin.    The  statesman  at  the  called  by  the  King  after  the  murders  in  the 

)  department  of  Finance,  Taxes,  and  palace,  were  likewise  massacred.    The  King 

s  Paul  von  MOllendorf,  a  German,  then  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of 

ktion  is  estimated  by  recent  visitors  the  Japanese.    After  tiie  riots,  the  Japanese 

it  not  over  7,000,000,  or  33  to  the  withdrew  to  Chumul-Po. 

metre.  COSTA  RICA,  one  of  the   five   independent 

aad  Prvdvctlws. — The  mineral  wealtb  republics  of  Central  America.     The  area   is 

great  but  undeveloped.    The  conn-  estimated  at  19,980  square  miles ;  population 

»  sections  is  rich  in  cattle  of  an  ex-  set  down  at  185,000  in  an  official  report  in 

^     Hides  are  a  considerable  article  1874. 
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GoTeniMeiit — The  Oonstitution  of  1859,  modi-  proportion  to  her  population  and  revenue,  she 

fied  in  1871,  and  fincdly  in  1882,  vests  the  exec-  supports  a  larger  number  of  public  scliool^ 

utive  power  in  a  President,  elected  for  a  term  of  all  grades  than  many  of  her  more  preteo- 

of  four  years.    The  legislative  power  resides  tious  sister  republics.    In  the  early  part  of  the 

in  a  Congress  composed  of  a  Senate  and  a  year  the  establishment  of  a  CoUgio  de  Segunia 

Chamber  of  Representatives — two  Senators  to  EmelUmgaiwahool  for  intermediate  instruction), 

each  province,  and  one  Representative  to  every  in  the  capital,  out  of  tbe  funds  of  the  UDivernty 

10,000  inhabitants.    Both  Senators  and  Repre-  of  Santo  Tom&s,  was  spoken  of  as  probable, 

sentatives  are  chosen  in  electoral  assemblies,  ilaaiiMBf — In  the  report  of  tbe  Minister  of 

the  members  of  which  are  returned  by  the  suf-  Finance,  on  the  revenue  from  August  1, 1882, 

frage  of  all  citizens  that  are  possessed  of  an  to  April  80,  1883,  the  national  revenue  and 

adequate  means  of  living.    The  President  of  the  expenditure  were  given  at  $1,550,019  and  $2,- 

Republic  is  General  Pr68pero  Fernandez,  elect-  796,468,  respectively ;  deficit,  $1,246,449.  This 

ed  August  10,  1882.    The  Cabinet  was  com-  deficit,  however,  the  minister  observed,  was 

posed  of  the  two  Ministers — of  the  Interior,  not  caused  by  increased  expenditure  on  tbe 

Licentiate  Bernardo  Soto ;  and  Foreign  Affairs,  part  of  his  government,  but  was  tbe  resalt  of 

Br.  Jos^  Maria  Castro — who  also  ranked  re-  debts  left  by  the  preceding  administration, 

spectively  as  First  and  Second  Vice-President,  which  had  since  been  funded  into  the  bonds  of 

Furthermore,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  com-  the  home  debt 

bines  in  his  portfolio  the  department  of  Po-  In  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1884-^85, 

lice.  Commerce,  and  Agriculture,  and  War  and  the  revenue  was  set  down  at  $2,559,886,  and 

Marine;  and  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  the  expenditure  at  $2,659,876,  showing  a  sor- 

those  of  Public  Instruction,  Public  Charities,  plus  of  $10. 

Public  Worship,  and  Grace  and  Justice.  The  department  of  Limon  had  been  partiallj 

A  ministerial  crisis  that  occurred  in  the  be-  exempted  from  the  payment  of  import  duties. 

ginning  of  the  year,  attributed  to  the  urgent  Such  articles  as  whisky,  gunpowder,  and  tobao- 

necessity  of   adopting  *^  radical  measures   of  co,  however,  were  not  included  in  the  free  list, 

economy  "  in  the  administration,  terminated  in  and  duties  were  collected  thereon  by  a  doable 

the  resignation  of  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  force  of  custom-house  officials  at  Limon  and 

Marine,  Sefior  Miguel  Guardia,  and  of  the  In-  Carrillo,  tbe  southern  terminus  of  the  Atlantio 

terior,  Sefior  Victor  Guardia.    It  was  then  branch  of  the  railway, 

decreed  that  the  Cabinet  henceforth  should  be  NatlMuU  Debt — ^Here  follows  a  statement  of 

limited  to  two  portfolios  as  above.  the  foreign  debt  of  Costa  Rica,  in  1884,  as  pre- 

DIplMialie  and  Consalar  C«rp8« — The  Minister  sented  by  the  council  of  foreign  bondholders: 

Resident  of  Costa  Rica  in  the  United  States  is  Amonnt  ontBtandin?  of  6  per 

Sefior  £.  Gutierrez ;  and  the  Consul-General       cent,  loan  of  1870 £94i,200  oo«. 

at   New   York   is   Sefior  J.   M.    MufiOZ.     The     Overdue  Intorett 66i,720  oo    ^^^^^ 

United  States  Minister  (accredited  to  the  five;  AmonDtontstandingoftbeT 

Central  American  republics,  and  resident  at       percent  io«a of  1872 *]'*S2'?!2  *5 

Guatemala)  is  Mr.  H.  C.  Hall ;  and  the  United    ^^*'"^°*  *°**^* ^^^^^  ^^      2^„8  lo 

States  Consul  at  San  Jo86  is  Mr.  A.  Morrell.  ■ 

Army.— The  standing  army,  of  the  nominal         Total  foreign  debt ^^''!l?!. 

strength  of  1,000  men,  was  in  May,  1884,  fixed  ^^"^^  •'  P"»  ^  ^"**^  8*^  "*»''«y- '  •  •^^'"^  ^ 

at  26,857  for  the  war  footing.    In  the  militia  To  this  statement  the  following  report  was 

are  obliged  to  serve,  when  necessary,  all  male  appended:  ^^The  council  and  the  committees 

inhabitants  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  were  not  without  hope  that  after  the  refusal 

fifty-five,  not  enrolled  in  the  regular  army.  of  the  Congress  of  Costa  Rica  to  ratify  the 

^*  The  ^  Gaceta  Oficial '  daily  chronicles  the  agreement  made  with  the  bondholders  by  the 
discharge  of  army  officers,  and  it  is  hoped  that  late  President  Guardia,  some  attempt  wonld 
Soto's  broom  may  sweep  out  some  of  the  use-  have  been  made  by  that  Government  to  renew 
less  barracks  scattered  through  the  country,  negotiations  with  the  bondholders  for  an  ar- 
thus  giving  the  people  a  respite  from  their  rangement  of  the  debt.  In  July,  1883,  the 
never-ending  military  duties.  The  only  dis-  Council  received  a  copy  of  the  *  Official  Gs- 
senting  voices  would  be  those  of  the  discharged  zette '  of  Costa  Rica,  dated  May  6,  1883,  con- 
officers  themselves,  who,  perhaps,  much  to  taining  a  proposal  from  Mr.  Minor  C.  Keith, 
their  disgust,  would  be  obliged  to  work.  Mili-  the  contractor  for  the  railway,  to  the  Govern- 
tarism  has  ever  been  the  stumbling-block  of  ment,  for  the  completion  of  the  line  to  San 
the  Spanish-American  republics ;  but  those  Jos^,  and  the  settlement  of  the  external  debt 
who  can  read  the  signs  of  the  times  here  see  a  of  the  republic.  This  proposal  was  laid  be- 
general  desire  on  the  part  of  the  republic,  irre-  fore  the  committees  of  the  6  per  cent,  and  7 
spective  of  political  creeds  or  antecedents,  to  per  cent,  bondholders,  separately,  at  meetings 
sustain  the  present  government  in  its  measures  specially  convened  to  consider  it,  and  each 
of  retrenchment  and  economy. '^  committee  unanimously  resolved  to  have  noth- 

Ed«catl(Nk— Costa  Rica,  with  all  her  failings,  ing  whatever  to  do  with  such  a  scheme.    Tbe 

seems  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of  decision  was  accordingly  made  known  to  the 

fostering  the  cause  of  public  educvation.     In  President  of  the  Republic,  and  also  to  Mr. 
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bj  the  next  mall.  Shortly  after  an  ^  Offi- 
iiette'  of  Jnljr  14,  1883,  was  received, 
contained  the  terms  of  the  contract  as 
up  between  Mr.  Keith  and  the  Govern- 
The  Minister  of  Finance,  in  reply  to 
patches  informing  the  Government  of 
)lations  of  the  committees,  nnder  date 
7th  of  September,  expressed  the  hope 
President  that  the  committees  would 
ving  a  definite  opinion  upon  the  con- 
itil  they  had  an  opportunity  of  discuss- 
rith  Mr.  Keith.  Mr.  Keith  has  since 
in  England;  but,  after  a  short  stay 
9  has  returned,  without  making  any 
1,  to  Costa  Rica,  for  a  brief  period,  in 
«  that  he  may  be  able  to  return  with 
o  make  some  satisfactory  arrangement 
)  bondholders.  It  is  understood  that 
remment  are  quite  without  fhnds  to 
3  the  railroad,  the  cost  of  which  is  esti- 
t  £900,000." 

vce» — The  chief  destination  and  source 
ixports  and  imports  of  Costa  Rica,  and 
spective  values,  for  the  year  1883,  are 
d  in  the  subjoined  table : 


OOUMTRIIS. 

Exporlito. 

Inporti  non. 

$268,000 
264,000 

1,160,000 

661,000 

79,000 

$261,000 

99,000 

958,000 

741,000 

■In 

ites 

Dtriet 

112,000 



$8,482,000 

$2,166,000 

3hief  article  of  export  is  coffee;  but 
as  of  late  years  brought  by  that  staple 
ien  unremunerative,  and  attention  is 
ing  directed  to  the  culture  of  other 
},  such  as  tobacco,  the  sugar-cane, 
,  etc.  A  sack  of  coffee  pays  at  present 
^  of  75  cents  to  Puntarenas,  on  the  Pa- 
u»t,  and  $1.50  to  Carrillo,  the  nearest 
o  the  capital  on  the  Atlantic  branch 
ulway,  and  not  one  half  the  distance 
itarenas  is.  Of  the  total  value  of  the 
as  given  in  the  foregoing  table,  coffee 
ited  $2,000,593;  India-rubber,  $166,- 
tals,  $92,951 ;  skins,  $81,721 ;  bananas. 

Other  minor  articles  were  dye-woods, 
•shell,  silver  in  bars,  etc.    The  coffee- 

1884,  it  was  predicted,  would  be  over 
sacks,  at  an  estimated  value  of  $3,000,- 
i  April  it  was  announced  that  the  to- 
lonopoly  was  fully  established,  and  the 
ssued  prohibiting  the  cultivation  of  the 
the  farmers.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
rking  of  India-rubber  in  the  lands  of 
iblic  was  authorized  by  decree,  in  Octo- 
)wing,  but  its  exportation  restricted  to 
t>lished  ports  of  entry  on  either  coast 
ig. — ^The  movement  at  the  two  principal 
the  republic  was  as  follows,  in  1883 : 

P019TA1IIMAS. 

i :  80  steamen  and  16  asUlog-yepsels,  with  an  ag- 
196,340  Uma. 

:  81  ateamert  and  15  ialUog-Teasala,  with  an  ag- 
26,193  tooa. 


LIMON. 

EiTTSBn):  72  steamers  and  25  salliDg-Yesaela,  with  an  ag- 
gregate of  108,826  tons. 

Clbabbd  :  71  steamers  and  26  sailing-vessels,  with  an  ag- 
gregate of  110,270  tons. 

WeightB  aid  MeasuM. — The  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures  was  adopted  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  and  the  corresponding  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  Government. 

Raflways. — ^There  were  railways  in  operation, 
in  1883,  as  follows:  Al^juela  to  San  Jos4,  13) 
miles ;  Puntarenas  to  Espartera,  14 ;  San  Josi 
to  Cartage,  13) ;  Limon  to  Rio  Lucio,  70 ;  total, 
110  miles.  The  total  receipts  were  $52,931, 
and  the  total  expenditures,  $82,857. 

Tdegraphy. — Costa  Rica  has  had  a  line  be- 
tween Puntarenas,  its  port  on  the  Pacific,  and 
the  capital,  San  Jos6,  since  1866.  Within  a 
few  years  the  line  has  been  extended  from  San 
Jos6  to  Limon,  the  Atlantic  port ;  and  in  July, 
1879,  telegraphic  communication  with  Nica- 
ragua was  established,  and  thus  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  through  San  Juan  del  Sur,  where 
the  Central  and  South  American  Telegraph 
Company  have  a  cable-station.  The  lines  are 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  Government, 
employes  being  paid  from  twenty  dollars  to 
fifty  dollars  a  month  at  way-offices,  and  some- 
what more  liberally  in  the  departmental  capi- 
tals. The  total  length  of  telegraph  lines  in 
the  republic  on  Jan.  1,  1884,  was  866  miles. 
The  number  of  dispatches  transmitted  in  1883 
was  28,715,  of  which  5,831  were  official ;  the 
receipts  of  the  department  amounted  to  $5,- 
974;  and  the  expenditure  to  $27,101. 

PMt-Ofllcet — The  amount  of  revenue  from 
this  department  in  1882-'83  was  $21,156,  or 
$335  less  than  the  cost  of  the  department. 

FolitlcaL — At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the 
Colegio  de  Abogados  was  directed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  re- 
forms required  in  the  existing  legislation  on 
juries.  It  was  reported  in  July,  1884,  that  the 
Jesuits  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Cos- 
ta Rican  Government,  and  been  banished  from 
the  country.  Their  enemies  charged  them  with 
conspiracy  against  the  existing  administration. 
Costa  Rica  was  the  last  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can republics  to  tolerate  the  society,  the  pres- 
ence of  whose  members  in  the  other  fopr 
states  had  always  been  regarded  as  prejudicial 
to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  country.  Ru- 
mors of  a  probable  suspension  of  relations  be- 
tween Costa  Rica  and  the  Papal  See  were  cur- 
rent toward  the  close  of  the  year.  A  projected 
revolutionary  movement  was,  in  October,  dis- 
covered in  time  to  be  prevented.  It  was  to 
have  begun  in  the  military  barracks.  Some 
arrests  were  made.  The  pretext  for  the  move- 
ment was  sought  in  the  supposed  attack  upon 
religion  impli^  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits 
by  the  Government. 

CRAPfi-STONE,  an  article  used  for  jewelry  to 
be  worn  by  persons  in  mourning.  Pins  and 
brooches  for  fastening  mourning  garments  have 
commonly  been  made  of  wood  and  covered  with 
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crape;  int  the  inrentioD  of  crape-stone  has 
largelj  BnpplaDted  them  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  it  is  now  made  iato  almoat  every 
conceiv&ble  article  of  jewelry.  The  manu- 
factory is  in  Providence,  R.  ].,  where  a  large 
namberof  skilledartisausareemployed.  Crape- 

66 


acids  to  produce  the  crape-Iilce  corrugations. 
These  are  in  series  side  by  side,  or  gronped 
in  divisions;  they  are  practically  parallel,  ei- 
ther longitudinal,  lateral,  or  diagonal,  some- 


CUBA. 

points,  and  placed  in  a  batli  of  corromve  td 

and  the  combinations  produce  the  crape  effec 
The  processes,  which  are  the  inventioD  o 
Cbarlea  A.  Fowler,  o(  New  York,  are  the  re- 
sult uf  a  louK  series  of  experiments.  The  te- 
companjing  illuslratioca  give  a  good  idea  of 
the  peculiar  effect  prodoced  in  tblBBpeduor 
Jewelry. 

CUBA,  en  isknd  of  the  West  Indies,  belong- 
ing to  Spun.  (For  details  relating  to  sits, 
territorial  divisiun,  popnlation,  etc.,  see  "An- 
naal  Cyclopfedia"  for  1883.) 

JniT. — The  commaDder-iD' chief  and  Cap- 
tain-General of  the  island  is  Don  Ramon 
F^ardo  6  lEqnierdo,  lien  tenant-general,  liM- 
Ij  Captain-General  of  Porto  Rico,  and  trans- 
ferred to  Cuba  upon  the  resignation  of  Captain- 
General  Castillo.  The  strength  of  the  Spanisb 
forces  in  Cuba,  in  1884,  was  SG.eCS  men. 

WiaMaMam  Ditkdk— On  Dec.  2T,  1B8S,  the 
following  message  was  cabled  from  Madrid: 

A  decree  is  guet(«d.  in  locordutce  vith  the  rtaa- 
meaiistion  of  the  Council  of  Minieteni  on  th«  Ud 
ineC,  abrogating  Article  V  of  the  Seme  of  Murh  I!, 
1869,  thereby  good*  from  the  United  States  paj  dotj 
io  Cuba  as  though  they  had  tieeo  brougbt  in  loni^ 
shipe,  even  when  arriving  under  the  Bpanisli  ii^- 
The  preamble  of  the  decre«  uy*  that  the  oljjecu  of 


Spain  and  < 


times  waved ;  and  the  effect  is  perfected  by 
the  finer  oross-linea.  The  atone,  after  being 
cut,  is  colored  a  Insterlem  black.  The  onyx  is 
obtained  in  large  quantities  in  oar  Western 
Territories,  bnt  a  portion  of  the  anpply  is  from 
Idar,  Oldenburg.  The  American  stone  ia  sent 
to  Germany,  where  it  is  sawed  into  the  de- 
sired sizes,  cnt,  and  prepared  for  the  orna- 
mentation.   It  is  then  returned  to  this  coun- 


try and  subjected  to  the  craping- process  at 
Providence.  The  workman  cats  each  corm- 
ftation  and  the  finer  cross-lines  with  the  nt- 
Dio-it  care,  after  which  the  stone  is  subjected 
to  the  acid.  Crape-stone  of  the  second  class 
la  made  of  silicious  componnda,  with  mineral 
or  metal  fluxes,  and  is  formed  in  molds.  It 
is  then  covered  with  s  film  of  wax  at  certain 


Unit«18tat«aa|Kinasoimd  basis.   The 
-.come  opeiativa  in  thirty  daysaftet  in 

fiuDiicsDon  by  gpanuh  oiHuuli  in  iheir  ntpadiva 
ocalities. 

In  1868,  the  year  before  the  war  in  Cnba,  ■ 
decree  was  isaued  that  waa  umed  at  Amer- 
ican merchandise  exolndvely.  This  decTM 
levied  a  duty  of  S  per  cent,  on  tbe  valae  ol 
all  American  goods  carried  into  Cnba  in  an; 
Teasel  whatever.    It  waa  to  favor  Spanish  ship- 

Sing,  and  was  in  addition  to  the  heavy  impoil 
nties  levied  on  all  foreign  goods  sold  in  Cuba 
Tbe  effect  waa  not  what  was  anticipated.  Tht 
Americans  retaliated.    A  discriminatiDg  dot] 
on  goods  brought  here  in  SpanisI 
ahipa  was  levied,  and  tbe  result  is  tha 
Spanish    ships    have   since  enterei 
American  ports  in  ballast  from  Cnhi 
In  Janaary,  1884,  the  Spaniah  Cab 
inet  decided  that  the  commercial  cob 
vention  with  the  United  Statespwhid 
waa  the  outgrowth  of  the  above  de 
cree,  should  go  into  effect  on  UarcJ 
1,  except  the  portion  regarding  tb 
nbolition  of  oonaolar  tonnage-tax  ei 
vessels  leaving  American  ports  fo 
Cnba  or  Porto  Rico,  which  would  rt 
quire  the  sanction  of  the  new  Cortei 
Tbe  commercial  arrangement  negotiated  b( 
tween  Heesra.  Elduayen  end  Foster,  and  bt 
coming  operative  from   Uarch   1,   1884,  con 
taina  toe  important  clause  that  goods  importe 
into  Cnba  and  Porto  Rico  under  the  America 
flag  are  to  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  as 
they  were  imported  under  the  Spanish  fi«j 
To  understand  the  provisions  of  this  arrangi 
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nrat;  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Cuban 
tariff  divides  goods  as  follows: 
L  Spanish  products  under  the  Spanish  flag. 
11.  Spanish  products  nnder  foreign  flag, 
lif.  Foreign    products  under  the   Spanish 

IV.  Foreign  products  nnder  foreign  flag. 

Bat  this  arrangement  provided  that  Ameri- 
can prodncta,  whether  imported  in  Spanish  or 
American  yessels,  should  pay  the  duty  stipu- 
lated under  Class  III,  while  other  foreign 
goods  under  non- American  flags  became  liable 
to  the  rates  under  Class  IV,  and  would  only 
be  admitted  at  the  rates  of  Class  111  if  im- 
ported under  the  Spanish  flag. 

Id  order  to  show  the  dLSerenoe,  we  shall 
giye  the  rates  of  duty  of  a  few  articles  of  mer- 
dumdise: 


Btone-wsre,  the  100  kllogr. 

ComnKHi  ddaa,  the  100  kilogr.. . . 

hndsiiu  tbe  100  kilo^ 

Aitlfidal  flowen,  the  kilogr 

Tlntooft,  each 

Finoi,eMli 

Httd-ocgana,  ad  ▼alorem 

Tbyi 

ConnNB  prtetinf -paper,  the  100 

froB.  in  bera.  abeeta,  etc^  the  100 


ciMim. 

ClMilV. 

$8  15 

$4  20 

7  66 

9  65 

81  60 

40  20 

9  90 

8  70 

68  00 

74  00 

101  60 

129  60 

29  per  cent 

87  per  cent 

29  per  eent. 

87  per  cent. 

$8  15 

$4  20 

1  80 

175 

An  extra  25  per  cent,  being  added,  this  ren- 
ders the  dntiea  under  Cla&s  IV  still  more 
ooerous. 

CmmmrIiI  GrMb — Early  in  March  it  was  re- 
ported from  Havana  that  the  savings-bank  had 
raspended  payment,  and  that  Sefior  Joaquin 
limendouz,  its  presid^it,  had  committed  suicide. 
The  commercial  situation  was  becoming  very 
criticaL  The  low  price  of  sugar,  the  tightness 
of  the  money  market,  and  the  general  distrust 
aocelwated  a  crisis  threatening  to  inyolye  all 
branches  of  business.  At  Sagua,  Rodriguez 
&  Go.  fuled,  with  liabilities  exceeding  $2,000,- 
000.  At  C&rdenas,  Miyares  &  Co.  suspended ; 
and  McKellar,  Luling  &  Co.  were  announced  to 
be  in  difficulties.  Captain-General  Castillo  at 
this  juncture  declined  permission  for  a  general 
planters*  and  merchants*  meeting  proposed  to 
be  held  for  the  purpose  of  urging  reforms  of 
a  radical  nature,  but  permitted  each  Board  of 
Trade  to  submit  separately  to  him  suggestions 
to  that  effect  Meanwhile  it  was  proposed  to 
convert  the  8ii^>ended  savings -bank  into  a 
mortgage  -  bank  similar  to  those  existing  in 
Madrid  and  Paris.  The  Bank  of  St  Catalina 
was  obliged  to  suspend,  and  the  Banco  Indus- 
trial was  barely  able  to  hold  its  ground.  The 
root  of  the  evil  was  the  long-continued  and 
exhaustive  taxation,  and  the  barefaced  exploi- 
tation of  the  industry  and  productiveness  of  the 
ialand  to  the  profit  of  the  Spanish  officials*. 

i  Bew  Ltaa^ — Early  in  April  news  reached 
Havana  that  the  Minister  of  the  Colonies  had 
made  a  new  loan  of  $3,000,000  with  the  Hi^- 
pano-Colonial  Bank  of  Barcelona,  for  the  ac- 
count of  the  Cuban  Treasury,  pledging  in  re- 


turn a  daily  payment  of  $15,000  from  the  in- 
come of  the  Cuban  custom-houses. 

igiert's  IiUdi]ig«-^imultaneously  the  land- 
ing of  a  small  band  of  Cuban  revolutionaries 
of  eighteen  men,  headed  by  Agnero,  was  an- 
nounced from  the  vicinity  of  C4rdenas,  causing 
a  feverish  state  of  excitement. 

EMImsi — The  elections  for  members  of  the 
Spanish  Cortes  came  off  in  April,  and  there  was 
some  complaint  that  the  result  by  no  means 
represented  the  opinion  of  the  country.  As  the 
best  proof  of  this,  it  was  mentioned  that  the  au- 
tonomists were  triumphant  at  the  election  of 
provincial  deputies  in  the  province  of  Havana, 
the  most  important  of  the  whole  island,  in 
which  elections  are  subject  to  laws  much  more 
equitable  than  those  for  election  to  the  Cortes. 
The  triumph  of  the  liberal  Conservatives,  there- 
fore, greatly  exasperated  the  Cubans. 

EiplofllMk — On  April  29  the  powder-maga- 
zines of  San  Jos6,  opposite  Havana,  exploded. 
All  the  gas-holders  of  theHavanaGaslight  Com- 
pany, and  all  but  one  of  those  of  the  old  gas 
company,  were  broken.  The  prominent  build- 
ings damaged  were :  The  Captain  -  GeneraVs 
palace,  the  Spanish  Bank,  the  Caja  de  Ahorros, 
the  cathedrid,  the  Convent  of  San  Felipe,  the 
churches  of  St  Angel,  Santo  Cristo  and  Jesus 
del  Monte,  the  custom-house,  the  New  Varie- 
ties Theatre,  the  jail,  San  Lazaro  Hospital,  the 
Orphan  Asylum,  the  Western  Railroad  depot, 
the  Regla  Santa  Catalina,  the  Aguirre  and  San 
Jos6  warehouses,  the  Cabanas  and  Carb^jal, 
Julian  Alvarez  and  Bances  cigar  -  factories. 
Many  li?es  were  lost. 

The  Ftov  l>aty« — In  May,  accounts  from  Spain 
received  at  Havana  were  to  the  effect  that  the 
dealers  in  flour  were  not  satisfied  witli  the  com- 
mercial arrangement  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States,  as  far  as  it  affects  that  article  in 
the  trade  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States. 
A  committee  of  flour-merchants  waited  upon 
the  King  to  ask  his  action  in  their  favor  on  ac- 
count of  the  treaty.  Conservative  papers  in 
Havana  made  no  secret  of  it,  that  the  home 
Government  intended  to  reduce  the  duty  on 
flour  imported  from  Spain  in  proportion  to  the 
reduction  that  the  duties  on  flour  from  the 
United  States  should  experience. 

fi^MiMi  iMItlMlrts.— On  May  24  the  Span- 
ish Abolition  Society  presented  a  memorial  to 
the  Government  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  out  of  40,000  negroes  under  Spanish  do- 
minion, who  ought  to  have  been  freed  from  the 
modified  form  of  slavery  known  as  ^^  patron- 
age," only  1,500  had  hitherto  been  released. 

Ncwspapcn  snpciML — On  June  11  the  tribu- 
nal at  Havana  sentenced  the  newspaper  ^^£1 
Triunfo  "  to  twenty  days'  suspension  for  copy- 
ing from  the  New  York  "  World  "  a  passage 
saying  that  Spain  was  trying  to  sell  Cuba.  The 
paper  ^^  £1  Diario  de  Matanzas  "  was  subjected 
to  the  same  punishment  for  copying  the  same 
article  from  '*£1  Triunfo."  It  was  ordered 
that  each  of  the  papers  should  pay  half  the 
costs  of  the  prosecution. 
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Mtdffndtj  irged. — ^In  Jane  a  large  namber*  the  time,  no  abatement  in  the  dejection  thst 
of  planters,  mercbanta,  and  others  in  Matan?aM  reigned  on  the  island.  Several  Havana  firms 
sent  a  dispatch  to  their  representatiye  in  the  declared  themselves  nnable  to  meet  their  en- 
Cortes,  instmcting  him  to  inform  the  Madrid  gagements. 

Goverament  that  thej  learned  with  displeas-  HewTues. — With  the  month  of  July  a  new 
nre  of  the  abolishment  of  the  discriminatiDg  schedule  of  roles  and  tariffs  for  the  collection 
duties,  and  that  they  protested  eamestlj  against  of  contribntions  for  industry  and  commerce 
any  resolution  that  does  not  decree  the  free  ex-  went  into  force.  The  rules  were  so  conpU- 
port  of  sugar,  free  trade  with  Spain,  and  a  lib-  cated  and  onerous,  and  the  tariff  went  into 
eral  treaty  with  the  United  States.  such  details,  that  tax-payers  became  very  de- 
The  CmnMbtt  cf  la^alry*— On  June  7  there  spondent  over  the  same.  Grocers,  for  example, 
arrived  at  Havana  five  commissioners  from  were  prohibited  from  selling  any  of  their  goods 
Madrid  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  the  by  the  barrel  or  case,  and  t]bus  obliged  to  limit 
condition  of  Cuba  and  reportiDg  thereon.  It  their  sales  to  the  narrowest  retail  trade.  They 
became  known  that  the  Madrid  Government  at  once  sent  in  a  protest  against  such  rules. 
sent  these  commissioners  in  haste  as  soon  as  The  municipality  of  Havana  augmented  its 
they  received  oflScial  notice  of  the  resignation  tariff  for  taxes  with  some  extraordinary  itema 
of  Captain-General  Castillo,  in  which  he  drew  Every  bill  for  advertisements  posted  at  street- 
a  vivid  hot  disquieting  picture  of  the  financial  corners,  railroad-stations,  theatres,  or  any  pnb- 
and  political  situation  of  the  island.  He  added  lie  place,  was  made  to  pay  from  ten  to  fifteen 
in  the  notification  that  his  age  and  his  shattered  cents,  silver,  according  to  size.  Every  ad?er- 
health  would  not  permit  him  to  entertain  the  tisement,  in  cartoon  form  or  framed,  hung  in 
hope  of  saccessfiilly  coping  with  a  condition  of  front  of  establishments,  was  made  to  pay  fifty 
affairs  which  was  desperate  from  every  point  to  seventy-five  cents  in  gold.  For  every  letter 
of  view.  written  or  printed  on  the  exterior  of  a  build- 
Hie  BoMdy. — On  July  1,  in  the  Chamber  of  ing,  describing  the  name  and  class  of  the  estab- 
Deputies  of  the  Spanish  Cortes,  Seflor  Valdo-  lismnent  within,  ^ye  cents  yearly  was  charged, 
seza  introduced  a  oill  providing  for  an  improve-  Even  letters  painted  on  awnings  were  included, 
ment  of  the  situation  of  affairs  in  Cuba.  The  Fliandal  Reftnu. — Simultaneously  a  decree 
principal  clauses  of  the  bill  proper  proposed  a  was  published  by  which  the  Minister  of  the 
reduction  of  the  export  and  an  increase  of  the  Colonies  suppressed  the  sub-intendancies  of  the 
importdatiesonsugar,  and  directed  that  Spain  treasury,  an  annual  saving  of  $72,000,  after 
should  negotiate  new  treaties  of  commerce  in  they  had  been  three  months  in  existence.  The 
Cuba's  interest  with  foreign  nations.  Other  contemplated  reduction  of  the  estimates  for 
clauses  were  intended  to  effect  economies  in  expenses  in  the  island  to  $27,000,000  was 
the  Cuban  budget,  and  provide  for  the  con-  looked  upon  by  the  tax-payers  as  merely  nomi- 
version  of  the  Cuban  debt.  The  introdaction  nal,  for  with  every  exertion  the  Government 
of  this  bill  had  been  preceded,  the  day  before,  has  never  been  able  to  collect  a  larger  sum  for 
by  an  important  interview  between  Hon.  John  income.  Hence  the  burden  of  tax-payers  was 
W.  Foster,  the  American  Minister,  and  Sefior  not  likely  to  be  lightened,  and  in  the  most  favors 
Cdnovas  del  Castillo,  Prime  Minister,  and  Se-  able  point  of  view  the  so-called  reduction  was 
fior  J.  de  Elmayen,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  looked  upon  as  merely  preventing  a  further 
The  Spanish  ministers  showed  a  desire  to  ar-  deficit. 

rive  at  an  eqni table  commercial  arrangement.  Expert  Dvtiefc— On  July  29  a  cable-message 

Mr.  Foster  assured  them  that  America  was  ani-  was  received  at  Havana  from  Madrid,  to  the 

mated  with  amicable  views  regarding  trade  effect  that,  dating  from  August  1,  the-  follow- 

with  Cuba,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  would  feel  ing  reduction  in  export  duties  would  be  made: 

inclined  to  meet  the  views  of  Spain  and  Cuba.  The  surtax  of  5  per  cent,  to  be  abolished,  and 

He  declared  that  the  United  States  had  no  wish  the  existing  duty  reduced  60  per  cent. ;  the 

to  assume  further  political  responsibilities.    He  duty  to  be  payable  one  half  in  bank-bills  at 

thought,  however,  that  something  must  be  done  their  nominal  value. 

for  Cuba  quickly.  Mexico  would  soon  be  im-  i  Spanish  LoUt — In  October,  news  was  re- 
porting sugar  into  America  free.  Unless  Cuba  ceived  that  the  Spanish  Government  was  ne- 
and  the  English  West  India  Islands  secured  equal  gotiating  a  loan  with  Parisian  bankers  for 
terms,  it  was  evident  that  their  best  market  $26,000,000,  to  relieve  the  Cuban  Treasury  un- 
would  be  lost.  til  its  floating  debt  could  be  li(}nidated.  It  was 
Sigar  Prices. — During  the  summer  it  was  said  also  said  that  the  Bank  of  Spain  had  handed  to 
that  planters  in  Cuba  were,  to  a  large  extent,  the  treasury  $5,000,000  for  urgent  expenses, 
bankrupt;  that  some  of  them  had  been  obliged  New  Sigar  TtfUK — On  October  6,  King  Al- 
to realize  in  Havana  on  centrifugal  sugars  of  fonso  signed  a  decree  abolishing  the  duties 
92°  polarization  at  three  reals  the  arrobe,  in  levied  by  Spain  upon  Cuban  sugars,  creating 
order  to  redeem  the  advances  received  on  ac-  differential  flag  duties  upon  Spanish  West  In- 
count  of  their  crops,  and  that  at  Cdrdenas,  for  dia  sugars  imported  into  Spain  in  foreign  ves^ 
similar  reasons,  a  lot  of  molassos-sugar  was  sels,  increasing  the  duties  on  all  foreign  sugars, 
sold  at  one  real  per  arrobe,  and  a  cargo  of  and  discriminating  against  nations  like  England 
molasses  at  $2  per  hogshead.    There  was,  at  and  the  United  States,  not  having  treaties  with 
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I  duties  on  Cuban  and  Porto  Rioan 
)  abolished  Oct.  1,  and  foreign  su- 
icreased  on  Jan.  1, 1885. 
Wages. — In  November  a  meeting 
f  Manzanillo  planters  for  the  pur- 
ilating  and  determining  the  wages 
during  the  coming  season,  the  fol- 
res  being  agreed  upon:  Ordinary 
ictorj  laborers,  65  cents  a  day; 
I  cents  a  day  of  eleven  working 
i  labor  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  7i 
ir.  Similar  agreements  were  made 
ira,  Ranch  uelo,  and  La  Esperanza. 
I  time  it  was  generally  admitted  by 
it  the  low  prices  of  sugar  render 
ecessary  the  introduction  of  every 
it  in  its  manufacture,  and  the  most 
ny,  in  order  to  derive  any  benefit 
idustry.  Unfortunately,  the  bad 
idition  of  the  majority  of  the  plant- 
}  the  purchase  of  new  machinery, 
luctions  in  running  expenses  have 
A  large  number  of  planters,  with 
9,  have  moved  to  the  estates,  which 
induct  themselves. 
Bdliery. — The  first  sugar-refinery 
I  Cuba  in  1884,  at  Gdrdenas,  at  a 
8,258.  The  establishment  refines 
rammes  daily,  or  about  1,000  tons 
d,  allowing  for  two  months  of  in- 
jvery  year,  it  will  produce  10,000 
or  about  one  sixth  of  the  sugar  con- 
6  island.  Should  the  Cuban  con- 
to  favor  the  new  enterprise,  the 
Qtends  that  the  low  price  at  which 
ts  product  will  be  such  that  Spain 
mntries  will  find  it  to  their  advan- 
of  the  C&rdenas  refinery. 
dh-Aneriam  Tratty. — The  President 
d  States,  in  his  message  to  Congress 
$84^  expressed  himself  with  refer- 
Spanish  West  Indies  in  the  follow- 

imeat  has  more  than  ouoe  been  called 

0  take  action  in  fulfillment  of  its  inter- 
atlon  toward  Spain.  A^tation  in  the 
«  hostile  to  the  Spanish  C)rown  having 

1  by  penons  abusln^the  sacred  rights  of 
dch  our  territory  albrds,  the  offioen  of 
mt  have  been  instructed  to  exercise  vigi- 
nt  infractions  of  our  neutrality  laws  at 
d  at  other  points  near  the  Cuoan  coast. 

0  say  that  in  the  only  instance  where 
mary  measures  were  successfully  eluded, 
when  found  in  our  territory^  were  sub- 
d  and  convicted.  The  growmg  need  of 
ihip  of  intercourse  and  traffic  between 
Lntilles  and  their  natural  market  in  the 
,  led  to  the  adoi>tion  in  January  last  of 
a^pieement  looking  to  that  end.    This 

1  smce  been  su{)erBeded  by  a  more  care- 
ad  comprehensive  convention,  which  I 


shall  submit  to  the  Senate  for  approval.  It  has  been 
the  aim  of  this  negotiation  to  open  such  a  favored  re- 
ciprocal exchange  of  productions,  carried  imder  the 
fag  of  either  country,  as  to  make  the  intercourse  be- 
tween Cuba  and  Porto  Kioo  and  ourselves  scarcely  less 
intimate  than  the  commercial  movement  between  our 
domestic  ports,  and  to  insure  a  removal  of  the  buiv 
dens  on  shipping  in  the  Spanish  Indies,  of  which  in 
the  past  our  ship-owners  and  ship-masters  have  so 
often  had  cause  to  complain.  The  negotiation  of  this 
convention  has  for  a  tune  postponed  the  prosecution 
of  certain  claims  of  our  citizens,  which  were  declared  to 
bo  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  late  Spanish- Ameri- 
can Claims  Commission,  and  which  are  therefore  re- 
mitted to  diplomatic  channels  lor  adjustment.  The 
speedy  settlement  of  these  claims  will  now  be  urged 
by  thiB  Government. 

The  treaty  that  the  President  submitted  to 
the  Senate  was  not  approved. 

Conunerce* — The  following  tabular  statement 
shows  the  chief  articles  of  merchandise  im- 
ported into  Havana  in  1883 : 

Jerked  beet  quintals 258,718 

Codfish.  American,  qalnUls 84^66 

Codfish,  Europeanf  quintals 45,6S1 

Flour,  barrels 198,669 

Bice  trom  Spain,  quintals 8,270 

Bice  from  the  East  Indies,  quintals 941,570 

Lard,  American,  quintals 180,897 

Wine,  Spanish,  pipes 80,010 

Oil,  olive,  Jars 26,518 

Hogshead-sbooks,  American 101,977 

Box-shooks,  American 82,652 

Boards,  American,  1,000  feet 1,861 

Coal,  European,  tons 176,262 

Ooal-oil,  Amertoan,  quintala Notgivoa. 

While  the  sugar-crop  of  1888-'84  only  pro- 
duced about  460,000  tons  of  sugar,  that  of  1884- 
^85  was  estimated  at  700,000  tons. 


TEAR. 

Local  eoBaomp- 
Oon. 

TotaL 

1888 

Toot. 
40.000 
40,000 
45,000 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 
50,000 
65,000 
65,000 
60.000 
60.000 
65,000 
65,000 

Ton*. 
*806,860 

1882 

587,859 

1881 

449.067 

1880 

■^feOOOO 

1879 

1878 

1877 

1876 

687,748 
661.057 

1875 

1874 

617,656 
714.960 

1878 

1S72 

625.064 

1871 

470,941 

*  From  January  1  to  June  80, 1838. 

Inerlcan  Trade. — The  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  Cuba  were : 


TEAR  ENDED  JUNE  SO. 


1888. 
16S4. 


TuUl 
doiDMtle 

Total  fior- 

ffigll  VOtlf 

DoUwi. 
14,567,919 
10,562,880 

Dollar*. 

685,785 

847,873 

Total 
•zporti. 

Dollan. 
15,108,708 
10,910,758 


The  imports  from  Cuba  into  the  United 
States  in  188d-'84  were : 


JUNE  aa 

oofiari  browB* 

Tobaeco,  l«af. 

Cigar., 

Total. 

Poondi. 
1.189,794.887 
1,101,288,054 

DoUan. 
60,827,720 
48,660,440 

Pmuidi. 
10,017,686 
11,706^8 

Dollan. 
6,012,178 
6,288,284 

Yonnd*. 

781,210 
860,042 

DoUan. 
8,069,075 
8,144,101 

DoUan. 
65,544,584 

67,181,497 
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DAKOTl.    Terrltoriil  Govennieiit  —  The  fol-  Crops  and  Stock.—The  crops  of  1884  haye  been 

lowiDg  were  the  Territorial  officers  daring  the  estimated  as  follows:  Wheat,  80,000,000  busb- 

year :  Governor,  Nehemiah  G.  Ordway,  sue-  els ;  flaxseed,  8,000,000  bashels ;  com,  2,600,- 

ceeded  by  Gilbert  A.  Pierce ;  Secretary,  Jaraes  000  bnshels;  barley,  2,000,000  bushels;  oati, 

H.  Teller ;  Treasurer,  William  H.  McVay ;  Au-  10,000,000  bushels.    The  stock  interest  in  the 

ditor,  George  L.  Ordway ;  Superintendent  of  ^*  Bad  Lands  "  is  developing  rapidly,  and  there 

Public  Instruction,  W.  U.  H.  Beadle ;  Attor-  are  probably  150,000  head  of  cattJe  now  rang- 

ney  -  General,   Alexander  Hughes.     Supreme  ing  on  the  grazing  lands  of  western  and  sootb- 

Court :  Ohief  -  Justice,  Alonzo  P.  Edgerton ;  western  Dakota. 

Associate  Justices,  William  £.  Church,  Sand-  Thiber* — The  principal  part  of  the  timber  io 

ford  A.  Hudson,  Seward  Smith,  William  H.  southern  Dakota  is  along  Missouri  river,  md 

Francis,  and  C.  S.  Palmer.  consists  of  soft  maple,  cottonwood,  oak,  ash, 

Growtlb — The  population  in  1880  was  185,-  hackberry,  elm,  and  some  black- walnut.  Along 

177;  in  1882  it  was  reliably  estimated  at  210,-  the  Big   Sioux  there  is  considerable  timber. 

000;  in  1888,  at  830,000;  and  in  1884,  at  400,-  Some  good-sized  bodies  of  timber  are  found 

000,  of  whom  perhaps  250,000  are  in  southern  along  the  Vermilion   and  James  rivers;  but 

Dakota  and  150,000  in  northern  Dakota.    The  they  are  isolated  and  generally  several  milei 

tide  of  immigration  that  set  in  four  years  ago  apart    Some  very  fine  bodies  of  timber  ire 

still  continues.    The  retams  show  that  nearly  found  in  ravines  that  make  down  from  the  roil- 

12,000,000  acres  of  land  in  Dakota  were  dis-  ing  prairies  to  the  streams  or  bottom-luidfl. 

posed  of  by  the  Government  during  the  fiscal  On  many  of  the  lakes  there  is  considerable 

year  ending  June  80,  1884.     Of  this  about  timber.    The  Black  Hills  are  covered  with  a 

6,000,000  acres  were  to  settlers  and  private  heavy  growth  of  pine- timber.     Good  coal  in 

parties,  and  5,000,000  on  claims  to  the  rail-  vast  quantities  is  ibund  in  the  Black  HilU; 

roads,  hereafter  to  be  a^udicated.  and  on  Missouri  river  and  other  streama,  a> 

Hie  Black  HHIs. — The  region  known  as  the  few  hundred  miles  above  Yankton,  large  veioa 

Black  Hills,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Da-  of  it  crop  out. 

kota,  remote  from  the  other  settled  portions  FlnandaL — The  receipts  for  the  year  lS6i 

of  the  Territory,  exhibits  a  growth   during  were: 

the  past  year  not  at  all  inferior  to  that  which    Balance  in  trwwmy  d«j.  i,1888 $»K^654;> 

characterized  it  before.    It  is  largely  devoted    Fromoounties aiicnoi 

to  mining,  being  Tery  rich  in  gold  silver,  K;^if^^yii,i8ei::::::::::::::::::  "'^S 

mica,  lead,  copper,  iron,  etc.    The  gold  ship-    Baieofiiiws i,«jt» 

ments  for  the  year  ending  June  80  amounted    ^  ^  iDauance  oompaniet ....        104«  » 

*^  ^A  KnAAAA   «  «i:»i.f  :»^^^«o^  «-«-  ♦!.«  -««»  wwranta  on  general  fund  for  credit  Inaane  Ho8- 

to  ^4,500,000,  a  slight  increase  over  the  year       pitaiftmd... 1,5100^ 

previous.    The  sil  ver  shipments,  extending  from  WarranU  on  general  ftind  for  credit  Koith  bak»- 

X±.^« Decejnber  incladve  araoonted  to  $2,-  B.'Sd^-fiT'S'tte™  W  Qrii^  FiAi;eii*^;;     '-^  * 

000,000.    Litigation  closed  the  principal  silver-        tlon  of  obaerratory s^  0> 

mine  on  Jan.  1,  so  only  the  shipments  for  the  ^*i®  of  bonds  anthoriied  tor  constracUon  of  ya- 

vir  t.*  Tk  tji  a.  nous  insalations 82,889  z» 

half  year  can  be  given.    Recent  developments 

have  disclosed  the  existence  of  large  bodies  of         Total $600,7e8d6> 

a  very  high  grade  of  silver-ore  in  what  is  known  rru    disbursements  were  • 

as  the  "Carbonate  Camp."    Tin  mines  were  J^®  a^bursemente  were.                 .,„^^ 

J.  J   •      xi-  A.  M  1  rtnn         ji  Paid  Auditor  8  warranti llSWOT  •» 

discovered  in  the  autumn  of  1888,  and  some    Paid  countiea  proportion  of  miiroad-tax n,in» 

progress  in  developing  them  was  made  in  1884.    Paid  interest  on  bonds i8,W4  8^ 

Jhe  entire  ballion  production  in  three  years  g33^*^?»iii;tri;«i.iiii- .;:::: :;;;:::  „^m 

has  been  estimated  as  follows:   In  1882,  $2,-     Balance  in  treaauiy  Dec.  1, 16S4 816,^7  9^ 

855,127 ;  in  1883,  $2,828,000 ;  in  1884,  $2,986,-  r^^^^                                                   i^^^^ 

847.    Very  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  

developing  minerals,  with  the  exception  of  the  The  total  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  Terri- 

gold  and  silver  ores.     Something  has  been  tory  is  $892,500,  bearing  interest  at  5  and  & 

done,  however,  in  the  way  of  producing  mica,  per  cent.    The  current  demands  upon  the  Ter^ 

the  shipments  of  this  mineral  for  part  of  the  ritory  have  been  paid  on  presentation  sinc9 

last  year  averaging  $8,000  a  week.    The  agri-  March  25,   1882.    The  assessed  valuation  of 

cultural  development  of  the  region  during  the  property  in  1883  was   $69,154,909.82.    Th» 

past  year  has  been  very  rapid.    The  neighbor-  valuation  of  southern  Dakota  in  1884  wi» 

hood  of  the  Hills  is  settled  by  thriving  farm-  about  $44,500,000,  and  of  northern  Dakota, 

ers,  with  farms  in  good  condition,  and  in  many  about  $89,500,000.    The  valuation  of  the  Ter- 

instances  with  fine  improvements.     Lumber  ritory  in  1882  was  $44,701,479.85.     There  are 

and  building  material  are  cheap,  and  the  prices  thirty  banks  in  the  Territory,  with  an  aggre- 

of  products  comparatively  high.     Substantial  gate  capital  of  $7,551,990. 

school-buildings  are  being  erected   in  nearly  Railroads. — The  following  shows  the  miles 

every  settlement.  of  railroad  in  operation  in  Dakota,  Dec  81, 
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and  the  tax  paid  on  gross  earnings  for 
9ar  1883 : 


NAVE  OF  ROAD. 

MUm. 

Tkz. 

1  Padfie  and  brmnches  . . . 
t.  Mllwaakee,  and  St  Paul 

I  and  Nortli  western 

1,  Mkuieapolis,  and  Mani- 

,  St  Paal^   MUmeapoUB, 
maha 

619 
7U6 
577 

420 

55* 

15 

$59,414  4V 
21,917  82 
18,707  02 

23,991  65 

640  92 

;Ul9  and  Fort  Pierre 

2,464  56 

il 

2,475* 

$127,886  87 

>  thirds  of  this  amount  is  retarned  to  the 
es  through  which  the  varions  railways 
n  proportion  to  the  namher  of  miles 
dng  each  countj,  so  that  the  Territory 
d  from  the  1888  tax  the  sum  of  $42,- 
•.  The  gross  earnings  for  that  year  were 
1,944.71. 

following  table  shows  the  tax  and  mile- 
loe  1879 : 


YKAR. 

No.  of  mllM. 

Amount  of  tax. 

449 

825 

1,596 

1,947* 

2,475* 

$14,788  41 
22,568  89 

85,618  89 

77,608  61 

127,886  81 

road,  the  Fargo  and  Southern,  was 
ated  during  1884,  and  extends  from  Far- 
th  to  Ortonville,  122  miles.  It  is  pro- 
to  extend  the  line  next  year  south  to 
•eau,  in  Moody  county,  thus  connecting 
rthern  and  southern  portions  of  the  Ter- 
There  are  now  in  operation  about 
miles  of  railway  in  the  Territory. 
atlML  —  The  public-school  system  em- 
common  or  ungraded  schools,  graded 
gh  schools,  two  normal  schools,  one  ag- 
ral  college,  and  two  universities — one 
or  South  Dakota  and  North  Dakota, 
ws  are  administered  by  school-district 
ations  in  fifteen  of  the  oldest  counties, 
J  school-township  corporations  in  all 
counties.  To  a  limited  extent  in  cities, 
and  villages,  the  schools  are  under 
of  education  created  by  one  general 
d  many  special  acts.  The  following  sta- 
are  summarized  for  June  80,  1884,  the 
f  the  school  year : 

mnshlps  or^nized 567 

Istrfets  organized 1,043 

Jue  1. 1S84,  between  ages  of  7  and  20  yean.  77,499 

irolied  in  aohools 50,081 

ooses  (graded) 72 

o«s<»  (aneraded) .* 1,S49 

In  aebool-hoasea 69,560 

•ehoola 09 

d  aeboola [ ". \,    1,980 

I  employed,  males 8«8 

I  employed,  females 2,048 

[QXET  IXPEITDEO  DimiNG  VISCAL  TEAR. 

(Huea,  iitaa,  and  appendagea $689,962  83 

'  wage* :.. 894,785  47 

il  expenses 18.\406  70 

(mb<:»ods 78.779  22 

btsand  liabilities 70,944  50 

I  eommon-achool  expenditures $1^06.878  72 

m  liand  Jane  80, 18S1 296,684  27 


I 
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$1,608,562  99 


Buildings,  Uniyersity  of  Dakota,  VenniUon. . . .  $80,000  00 
Baildlnga,  UniTeralty  of  North  Dakota,  Grand 

i'orka •. 80,C00  00 

Buildings,  Agricultural  College,  Brookings 20,000  00 

Normal  School  at  Madison 7,(K)0  00 

Normal  School  at  Spearfish 5.U00  00 

Donated  by  localities  to  all  these  institutions  . .  80,000  00 
Salaries  and  other  expenses  In  all  these  institu- 
tions   28,000  00 

Aggregate  cost  of  public  education  during 
year $1,748,562  99 

The  University  of  Dakota,  at  Vermilion, 
Olay  county,  has  handsome  and  suhstantial 
stone  buildings  and  ample  grounds  for  all  pur- 
poses. The  uniFersity  is  now  in  its  third  year, 
with  105  students.  The  University  of  North 
Dakota^  at  Grand  Forks,  was  chartered  in  1883 
and  opened  in  September,  1884.  There  were 
over  fifty  students  Id  attendance  in  October. 
The  Agricultural  College,  at  Brookings,  was 
opened  recently  with  forty-five  students.  A 
normal  school,  at  Madboo,  Lake  county,  has 
an  excellent  building,  not  fuUy  completed. 
The  school  is  in  its  second  year,  with  forty- 
five  students.  Another  normal  school  is  at 
Spearfish,  in  Lawrence  county.  It  is  now  in 
its  second  year,  with  about  thirty-five  stu- 
dents. The  School  for  Deaf-Mutes  is  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Sioux  Falls.  It  has  a  superior 
building.  The  blind  of  the  Territory  are  edu- 
cated in  the  Vinton  (Fowa)  State  School  by 
contract  with  that  State.  All  these  schools 
are  free  of  charge  for  tuition. 

The  Oatholio  Ohurch  has  the  Academy  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  at  Yankton.  It  is  now 
used  as  a  school  for  Indian  boys,  of  whom  a 
large  number  are  in  attendance.  They  have 
also  a  parochial  school  in  the  city  of  Yankton 
with  ninety  pupils.  At  Deadwood  and  other 
places  they  have  similar  schools. 

Yankton  Oollege  is  under  the  management 
of  the  Association  of  Congregational  Churches ; 
number  of  students,  106. 

Dakota  Collegiate  Institute,  at  Sioux  Falls, 
is  under  the  patronage  of  Baptist  churches. 
Total  number  of  students,  115.  It  has  a  nor- 
mal department. 

Pierre  University,  at  the  city  of  that  name, 
under  the  Presbyterian  Church,  has  an  enroll- 
ment of  thirty-six. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  located 
a  university  at  Mitchell,  with  a  branch  at  Ord- 
way,  upon  which  work  is  progressing.  The 
Baptists  have  located  a  college  at  Tower  City, 
Cass  county,  which  has  received  an  endow- 
ment of  $100,000.  The  Presbyterians  have 
located  a  oollege  at  Jamestown,  Stutsman  Co. 

PiMk  Instttations. — The  Insane  Hospital,  at 
Yankton,  has  150  patients.  Another  asylum 
has  been  completed  at  Jamestown,  with  ac- 
commodations for  50  patients.  The  Peniten- 
tiary, at  Sioux  Falls,  contains  over  100  convicts. 
A  new  wing  was  built  during  the  year.  The 
new  prison  at  Bismarck  has  been  completed, 
but  is  not  yet  occupied. 

Capital  Renoval. — In  May  the  Supreme  Court 
reversed  Judge  Edgerton^s  decision  on  the  Cap- 
ital Commission  Bill  (see  "Annual  Cyclopsadia'* 
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for  1888),  thus  virtually  deciding  Bismarck,  and  chiefly  to  our  isolated  position  among  na 

not  Yankton,  the  leg&l  capital.    An  appeal  has  The  reyival  of  decoration  in  France  and 

been  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  land  owes  its  character  to  the  vast  stoi 

States.  art-treasures  in  museums,  inherited  prom 

CoDgresloBal  Legidatioik — The  question  of  the  and  other  repositories.    Our  national  hf 

admission  of  Dakota  as  a  State  has  been  before  been  too  brief,  and  our  national  energic 

Congress  in  various  forms.    In  December  an  much  absorbed  in  other  and  more  necessa 

act  passed  the  Senate  for  the  admission  of  that  rections,  to  accumulate  these,  even  were  i 

portion  south  of  the  forty-sixth  parallel  as  the  sible.    Thus,  inevitably,  we  have  been  tli 

State  of  Dakota,  the  northern  portion  remain-  in  great  measure  on  ourselves  and  our 

ing  a  Territory  under  the  name  uf  Lincoln.    It  surroundings. 

is  not  probable  that  it  will  pass  the  present        This  being  the  case,  fortunately,  the  d< 

House  of  Representatives.     Acts  were  passed  tive  movement  has  been  for  the  most  p 

providing  for  two  additional  judges  for  the  the  hands  of  men  trained  in  the  fine  arti 

Territory,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  versed  in  the  traditions  and  literature  o 

and  increasing  the  Council  from  12  to  24,  and  This  has  given  the  necessary  artistic  balai 

the  House  of  Representatives  from  24  to  48.  our  progress,  which  with  men  less  weU  equ 

Polltlfal. — A  Republican  Territorial  Conven-  might  not  have  been  preserved.    It  is  ci 

tion  was  held  at  Huron  on  the  28d  of  April,  to  note,  and  it  is  a  lesson  in  national  ec< 

which  chose  delegates  and  alternates  to  the  ics,  how  the  artistic  spirit  reacts  in  the 

Chicago  Convention.    A  second  convention  of  ice  of  commercial  ends.    Neither  Franc 

the  same  party  met  at  Pierre  on  the  17th  of  England  underestimates  the  value  of  art-i 

September,  and  nominated  Oscar  S.  Giflbrd  for  tries  as  factors  of  the  national  wealth ; 

delegate  to  Congress.    A  resolution  was  passed  we  are  but  tardily  awaking  to  the  conc< 

urging  upon  Congress  the  recognition  of  the  of  decorative  art  as  anything  more  tha 

claim  made  by  Dakota  for  the  division  of  the  luxury  of  the  moment,  interesting  chie 

Territory  on  the  forty-sixth  parallel,  and  the  the  individual.    But  let  us  see  how  this 

admission  of  the  southern  half  as  a  State.   Two  action  takes  place.    The  artist  is  an  ins 

Democratic  Conventions  were  also  held ;  the  person :   what  he  wants  he  must  have 

nominee  for  delegate  to  Congress  was  John  R.  color,  the  texture,  must  be  that  and  none 

Wilson.    The  Democrats  also  declared  in  favor  It  will  be  readily  seen  how  poorly  equipp 

of  A  division  of  the  Territory.    At  the  election,  were  in  materials  alone  for  any  importan 

on  the  4th  of  November,  Gifford  was  success-  orative  work,  when  we  remember  the  d 

ful  by  a  vote  of  71,579  against  15,124  for  Wil-  ter  of  the  stuffs  from  American  looms  ten 

son.    The  Legislature  is  almost  unanimously  ago.    This  was  but  one  of  the  difficultie 

Republican.    North  Dakota  oast  82,858  and  the  artist  met  in  every  direction.    The  A 

South  Dakota  54,411  votes.  ated  Artists  in  the  beginning  of  their  wor 

Coatj-Seat  TnmUes. — ^Toward  the  close  of  the  vided  for  it  artistic  stuffs  gathered  from  I 

year  serious  difSculties  arose  in  several  counties  and  the  East.    When  these  were  exha 

concerning  the  location  of  the  county-seats,  the  same  difSculty  was  presented  again. 

Violent  possession  was  taken  of  the  records,  result  has  been  the  successful  manufacti 

and  mob  law  prevailed  for  a  time.  art-stuffs  in  this  country,  equal  in  textni 

DECX>RATiyE  IBT IH  AHEEICA.    The  impetus  color  to  those  found  in  older  countries 

that  decorative  art  has  received  in  this  country  these  have  found  a  limited  sale  abroad, 
is  due,  more  than  to  any  other  cause,  to  the        Stained  GlasB. — The  most  important  i 

Centennial  Exposition  of  1876.    Like  all  other  have  been  those  in  stained  glass.    It  : 

nations,  we  had  the  desire  to  ornament ;  but,  amiss  to  say  that  American  glass,  for 

from  the  earlier  days  of  our  national  life  until  and  beauty  of  color,  and  for  its  adaptabi 

our  centennial  was  completed,  but  little  was  artistic  possibilities  hitherto  unattemptec 

done  that  we  are  now  willing  to  place  under  surpasses  that  manufactured  in  any  other 

this  head.    Many  fine  specimens  of  work  in  try.    This  is  primarily  due  to  John  La  ] 

wood  still  remain  in  the  old  colonial  houses  of  the  artist^  and  illustrates,  more  completel; 

New  England,  New  York,  and  Virginia.    In  any  other  branch  of  the  decorative  move 

the  rooms  of  the  Historical  Society  at  Newport  its  general  course.    Incapacitated  for  hi 

there  is  a  fine  specimen  in  some  pulpit-stairs  fession  as  a  painter  by  ill  health,  Mr.  La  ] 

that  antedate  the  Revolution.    But  such  work  long  a  student  of  decorative  art,  particular] 

as  this  was  done  by  workmen  trained  abroad,  of  Japan,  turned  his  attention  to  decoi 

and  is  foreign  in  spirit  and  tradition.    That  In  no  branch  of  his  art  had  he  more  < 

which  distinguishes  decorative  work  now  done  guished  himself  than  as  a  colorist ;  and 

in  this  country  is  its  departure.     It  is  too  he  attempted  thus  to  express  himself  in 

early  to  speak  of  any  national  school  of  deco-  the  English  and  other  foreign  glass,  in  c 

ration ;  but  in  manner,  methods,  and  materials  ways,  gave  him  unsatisfactory  results, 

there  is  a  notable  divergence  from  the  decora-  led  to  experiments  that  resulted  in  w 

tive  art  of  other  countries.    This  is  not  the  technically  known  as  '^onalescent  glasi 

result  of  intention,  but  is  due  to  the  circum-  most  important  modem  discovery  in  f 

stances  of  our  national  existence,  and  of  these  glass.    Opalescent  glass  is  glass  that  • 
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t8  own  oompleTnentaiy  color.    This  is  neath  the  waves,  holding  in  her  hand  a  string 

shed  bj  the  union  of  certain  soluble  of  pearls,  while  her  long  amber  hur  drops 

able  particles  with  the  glass,  and  arrest-  about  her  body.     Around  her,  makiug  the 

Qsion  at  a  certain  point.    This  secures  decorative  forms,  are  various  species  of  sea^ 

g  powers  in  the  glass  that  results  in  a  fruit,  shells,  and  other  marine  objects.     In 

sre  or  less  powerful,  of  the  comple-  this  there  is  no  paint  whatever,  even  in  the 

color.     The  artistic  advantage  is,  that  face,  the  haunting  expression  of  which  shows 

carries  with  it  its  own  harmony,  and  what  can  be  done  in  this  respect  in  the  glass 

abinations  becomes  much  more  amen-  alone.    The  wave-forms,  the  feeling  of  water, 

le  artist's  purposes  than  is  possible  in  the  wrinkled  texture  of  the  sea-weeds,  the  iri- 

itions  of  positive  tints.    The  ultimate  descence  of  the  shells,  the  gleam  of  the  fish, 

that  it  allows  for  artistic  possibilities,  the  corals,  pearls,  and  draperies,  are  each  sim- 

bhe  use  of  paint,  that  were  before  im-  ply  from  the  advantage  taken  of  happy  acci- 

This  is  still  farther  emphasized  by  dents  in  the  glass  taking  their  part  in  the  gen- 

zation  of  '^  textures "  in  the    glass,  eral  scheme.    It  can  be  readily  seen  how  such 

iculiarities  make  possible  almost  any  material  aid  has  extended  the  limits  of  decora- 

sheme.  tive  effects.    These  are,  in  fact,  bounded  only 

9r  important  contribution  to  this  new  by  n^chanical  difficulties.     To  escape  from 

stained  glass  is  the  use  of  "  cracked  these,  Mr.  La  Farge  was  led  to  experiment  in 

Glass  '*  jewels  "  have  long  been  in  use,  fusing  glass  instead  of  leading.    A  small  panel 

'  name  suggests  their  form  and  value,  in  a  window  in  the  public  library  at  Quincy, 

ben  split  and  used  with  irregular  facets,  Mass.,  furnishes  a  remarkable  instance  of  what 

d  ^'  cracked  jewels."    They  find  place  can  be  accomplished  in  this  way.    The  design 

[most  every  important  work  in  stuned  is  a  scholar  reading,  taken  from  an  old  Ro- 

;  are  seen  to  best  advantage  in  archi-  man  diptych  carved  in  ivory.    This  figure  con- 

and  purely  ornamental  forms.    Some-  tains  two  thousand  pieces  of  glas&  at  least  one 

ij  form  the  background  for  figures,  thousand  of  which  are  fused.    Many  of  these 

ir  angles,  throwing  off  the  light  in  every  pieces  are  so  small  that  they  were  handled  with 

,  present  a  brilliantly  flashing  surface,  pincers,  as  the  jeweler  handles  stones.    Seven 

of  ^*  cracked  jewels  *'  gives  the  glass  a  pieces  make  the  ear,  and  their  united  size  is 

artificial  light,  before  unknown,  and  within  the  compass  ^f  the  little  finger  nail. 

>  the  nse  of  glass  in  mosaics — a  matter  The  head  is  bald,  and  the  sutures  of  the  skull 

I  further  attention.  are  carefully  observed.    The  union  of  these 

ore  significant  result  of  the  manufact-  pieces  is  all  done  by  fusing,  and  the  result  pre- 

palescent  glass  is,  that  it  allows  for  serves  the  illusion  of  the  brush.    This  is  a  cost- 

[ue  as  well  as  decorative  effects.    The  ly  process ;  the  glass  returns  to  the  kiln  again 

of  tints  that  the  brush  can  compel  and  again,  some  of  the  pieces  being  fired  nine 
colors  and  secure  harmonies,  here  in-  times.  But  this  panel  is  not  made  entirely  by 
the  glass.  The  best  instance  of  this,  fusing ;  we  find  here  also  an  instance  of  that 
which  best  illustrates  the  various  ar-  thread-like  leading  process,  which  is  due  also 
ources  in  the  American  glass,  is  the  to  Mr.  La  Farge.  A  better  instance  of  this, 
imoriid  window  in  Trinity  Church,  Bos-  however,  is  a  hall- window  for  Mr.  Frederick 
e  subject  of  the  window  is  the  Apoca-  Ames,  of  Boston.  The  design  is  a  group  of 
(ion  of  the  bride  adorned  for  her  bus-  hollyhocks  in  bloom  against  a  slope  of  turf,  be- 
nbolizing  the  Church.  The  treatment  yond  which  stretches  a  field  of  brown  stubble, 
and  picturefique.  At  the  base  of  the  and  in  the  distance  a  soft  blue  sky.  With  the 
leaning  against  a  pillar,  is  St.  John,  exception  of  the  bank,  in  which  the  leads  con- 
id  loo^ng  up,  as  the  angel  standing  tribute  to  the  effect,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
1,  at  the  heavenly  vision.  With  her  their  nse.  The  curved  outline  and  sense  of 
he  clouds  stands  the  bride,  with  her  depth  in  thefiowers  produced  with  many  sepa- 
rranging  her  resplendent  draperies,  rate  pieces  of  glass  are  unbroken  to  the  eye.  In 
the  arch  of  the  window,  and  as  it  were  appearance  the  window  might  be  the  work  of 
erspective  of  the  background,  is  the  the  brush,  and  in  delicacy  of  execution,  color, 
architecture  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  transparence  it  has  the  quality  of  a  water- 
)  all  the  conditions  of  a  picture  ex-  color  painting,  which  it  in  fact  resembles  with- 
mtirely  in  glass,  with  the  exception  of  out  losing  anything  of  its  decorative  character, 
and  hands,  which  are  paintedl  and  at  Such  work  as  this  finds  no  parallel  in  the 
I  time  one  of  the  most  splendidly  deco-  stained  glass  of  any  other  country. 
)rks.  The  window  is  most  fortunate^  The  most  conspicuous  example  of  glass  mo- 
.  for  comparison  among  windows  from  saics  is  that  by  L.  C.  Tiffany  &  Co.,  in  the 
)adinot,  and  the  most  famous  manu-  panel  behind  the  pulpit  of  the  Church  of  the 
ofstained  glass  in  England  and  France.  Divine  Paternity,  New  York.  The  center  fig- 
may  be  accomplished  by  selecting  glass  ure,  that  of  Uriel,  the  angel  of  light,  is  done 
erence  to  textures  alone,  is  finely  partly  in  paint  on  plaster,  but  chiefiy  in  glass. 
I  a  larg6  window  made  by  L.  C.  Tiffa-  Surrounding  him  are  archaic  forms  supplying 
.    The  design  is  a  mermaid  seated  be-  the  necessary  symbolism,  and  by  means  of  it 
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the  decorative  color.    These  are  in  mosaics  of  and  tbe  processes  hj  which  these  are  arri?« 
fflass  jewels  imbedded  in  the  plaster.     The  at  are  novel  and  ioterestiDg.    There  are  fo^ 
decorative  effect  is  of  a  bloish  tone,  deepen-  figure  •  panels — Ceres,  Bacchus,  Pomona,  a«i 
ing,  fading,  and  always  changing,  which  rests  Actceon.    These  figures  were  modeled  hjAa- 
above  the  design,  pierced  by  myriad  rays  of  gustas  St.  Gaudens  lor  John  La  Farge.    The 
light  thrown  off  by  the  facets  of  the  jewels.  Bacchus  is  the  figure  of  a  youth,  with  sliglit 
The  value  of  the  decoration  is  even  greater  by  drapery ;  in  one  hand  he  holds  a  beaker  aloft, 
night,  as  it  then  receives  the  greater  strength  the  other  rests  on  a  sturdy  vine,  the  foliage  of 
of  the  artificial  light.    Such  mosaic  panels  have  which  crowns  him  and  falls  on  the  other  side. 
been  introduced  in  the  decoration  of  the  White  The  flesh  -  tints  are  rendered  in  Siena  marble 
House  at  Washington,  and  in  the  Union  League  overlaying  the  wood.    The  beaker  is  in  moth- 
Club  Building  of  New  York  city.    But  work  er-of-pearl,  and  the  vine  in  dull-green  bronze, 
in  mosaic  is  not  confined  to  jeweled  glass,  one  of  the  many  alloys  used  in  the  decora- 
Very  interesting  effects  are  produced  by  fiat  tion  that  were  experiments  for  the  special  end 
mosaics  of  pearl  •  toned  and  iridescent  glass,  in  view.    In  the  Pomona,  and  in  several  of 
In  the  gallery  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  ornamental  panels,  these  alloys  play  an  even 
New  York,  more    familiarly  known  as  the  more  important  part. 

Brick  Church,  is  found  an  ornament  modeled        The  Pomona  is  a  graceful  conception,  beau- 

in  composition  and  inlaid  with  opalescent  glass,  tiful  both  in  line  and  color.    The  fiesb-tonei, 

which,  when  seen  from  below,  resembles  carv-  as  of  all  the  figures,  are  in  Siena  marble,  and 

ing  in  ivory  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl.    The  the  drapery  of  white  mahogany  and  holly,  the 

door-frames  leading  into  the  pulpit  consist  of  slight  differentiation  of  tint  and  texture  pror- 

inlays  of  bronze-toned  mosaics,  which  prove  ing  very  successful.    The  figure  bends  back  a 

80  successful  that  they  have  been  introduced  in-  branch  hung  with  golden  fruit,  which  she  pre- 

to  private  houses.    Cornices  and  center-pieces  pares  to  cut  with  a  gleaming  knife  of  pearl. 

of  opalescent  and  shell-tinted  mosaics  are  now  None  of  the  panels  exceed  this  in  color,  in 

making  their  way,  as  are  also  panels  to  be  in-  which  the  green  serpentine  of  the  foliage  and 

sorted  in  furniture.  the  fruit  of  burnished  bronze  make  fine  ha^ 

bdAld  Wtrk. — Inlays  of  other  kinds,  and  in  mony  with  the  pearl,  marble,  and  wooda   Jo 

more  costly  materials,   are  found  in  a  few  the  ornamental  panels  iridescent  alloys  mingle 

houses.    The  rapid  increase  of  wealth,  and  its  with  ivory,  coral,  and  marbles,  and  at  each 

accumulation  in  the  hands  of  few  persons,  end  of  the  room  the  head  of  Apollo  in  golden 

have  at  least  been  serviceable  to  decorative  art,  repousse  bronze  makes  a  conspicuous  ornament 

since  it  has  allowed  for  what  we  must  be  per-  These  panels  are  each  surrounded  by  a  wreath 

mitted  to  call  experiments  in  the  first  instance,  of  hammered  bronze,  which  leads  the  color  np 

and  for  the  use  of  materid  such  as  only  great  to  the  egg-and-tongue  molding  of  old  oak  that 

wealth  can  command.    The  residence,  known  forms  the  panels.    The  luxuriance  of  tbe  ma* 

as  the  Villard  house,  constitutes  one  wing  of  a  terials  must  not  divert  the  mind  from  the  pri- 

group  of  houses  built  after  the  model  of  an  mary   artistic  intention,  the  color  -  effecta  to 

Italian  palace.    The  decoration  of  the  interior,  which  these  simply  contribute,  and  which  in 

which  is  of  the  most  luxurious  description,  the  case  of  the  metallic  alloys  are  the  resnlts 

corresponds  with  the  date  and  period  of  the  of  much  consideration.     But  the  ultimate  gain 

architecture.    The  walls  of  the  main  hall  are  to  decorative  art  is  of  wider  and  more  penna- 

paneled  throughout  in  Siena  marble.      The  nent  character,  since  the  formulas  ser?6  as 

ceiling  is  groined  and  enriched  with  the  most  memoranda  for  the  future, 
delicate  ornamentation,  Renaissance  in  charac-       Scilptn«« — But  little  decoration  has  been  done 

ter,in  marble  inlays.    The  drawing-room  suite  in  pure  sculpture,  owing  partly  to  the  expense 

continues  the  same  style  of  ornamentation  in  of  such  work,  and  to  the  few  sculptors  who 

mahogany  inlaid  with  white  mahogany  and  can  produce  it.    That  done,  however,  has  been 

mother-of-pearl.    The  mechanical  perfection  of  high  character.    In  the  Villard  house  tbe 

of  this  work,  all  done  in  this  country,  deserves  panels  above  the  mantel  of  the  main  hall  and 

mention  as  well  as  its  artistic  merit.  dining-room  are  carved  in  relief.    That  of  tbe 

The  inlays  in  the  house  of  Cornelius  Van-  main  hall  is  the  figure  of  **  Peace,"  a  woman, 
derbilt  reproduce  in  an  elaborate  manner  dec-  life-size,  seated  with  two  children  by  her  knee, 
orative  work  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  by  cut  in  low  relief  in  Siena  marble.  In  the  din- 
methods  and  processes  that  have  arisen  directly  ing-room  the  sculpture  makes  the  frieze  of  tbe 
out  of  the  exigencies  of  the  effect  to  be  pro-  panels  of  Verona  marble  that  line  the  end  of 
duced.  The  ceiling  of  the  dining-room  is  cof-  the  room.  This  arrangement  makes  it  tbe 
fered  and  divided  into  panels,  some  of  which  most  magnificent  piece  of  decorative  soulpt- 
are  filled  with  glass,  since  the  room  serves  also  ure  yet  produced.  The  three  figures  *' Joy,^' 
as  a  picture-gallery.  The  beams  are  oak,  inlaid  "  Moderation,"  and  "  Hospitality  "  are,  in  fact 
with  a  doable  Greek  fret  of  mother-of-pearl,  statues,  since  they  are  thrown  into  such  higl 
The  panels  are  of  mahogany,  carved  in  relief  relief.  The  figures  are  full  length,  but  seated 
and  inlaid  and  overlaid  with  pearl,  bronze,  mar-  each  clasping  the  knees  and  holding  ribboni 
bles,  and  corals.  The  object  of  this  decoration  that  connect  them.  The  effect  from  below  i 
is  to  secure  certain  color-effects  for  the  designs,  that  of  prominent  medallions.    The  work  is  b; 
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^  Gaudens,  who  modeled  also  the  fig-  orative  value.  One  instinctively  recalls  mod- 
Victorj  "  in  the  Union  Leagae  Olab  ern  ecclesiastical  paintings  in  other  countries, 
.  The  caryatides '^ Peace -^  and  *^  Love,"  and  may  instance  as  a  conspicuous  example 
lall  •  mantel  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  the  decoration  of  the  Pantheou  at  Paris,  now 
ugnstus  St.  Gandens.  It  remains  only  under  way.  The  decoration  there  by  M.  Puvis 
the  clock  in  the  main  hall  confront-  de  Chavannes,  the  Childhood  of  St.  Genevieve, 
^rand  stairway  of  the  Villard  house,  is  the  only  modern  work  that  we  find  in  artistic 
)  most  decorative  features.  The  clock  sympathy  with  such  work  as  that  of  La  Farge. 
the  marble  of  which  the  hall  is  pan-  This  must  be  limited  to  the  emphasis  of  the 
makes  a  center  of  waving  silver  rays  decorative  treatment  as  distinguished  from 
re  formed  by  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  picturesqueness,  otherwise  La  Targets  work  is 
ry  slight  relief.  more  joyous  in  color  and  healthier  in  senti- 
■  Pbuier. — Interesting  experiments  are  ment,  and,  above  all,  is  marked  by  a  certain 
ig  tried  for  the  decoration  of  a  Wash-  dramatic  quality.  Tlie  work  that  is  most  akin 
)use  by  John  La  Farge,  in  which  dec-  to  the  French  decorative  painting  is  that  of  Mr. 
1  relief  in  plaster  serves  as  the  basis  E.  R.  Blashfield,  in  a  ceiling  for  Mr.  U.  McK. 
)hromy.  The  effect  desired  is  to  se-  Twombley.  This  consists  of  a  large  center- 
results  of  modeling,  with  the  addi-  piece  and  two  end-panels,  with  symbolic  fig- 
>lor,  and  in  a  way  more  easily  arrived  ures  enthroned  on  clouds,  attendant  cherubs, 
by  the  expensive  processes  and  ma-  and  other  familiar  details.  But  these  in  Mr. 
the  Vanderbilt  house.  The  decora-  Blashfleld's  hand  have  acquired  new  value ;  the 
:  of  the  pulpit  of  the  Brick  Church  in  types  are  fresh,  the  composition  spirited,  and 
k  city  is  work  of  this  kind.  In  this  the  color  soft  and  buoyant.  The  color  of  Blash- 
;ros3  with  early  Christian  symbolic  field^s  work  should  in  fact  be  emphasized,  and 
'.  has  been  modeled  in  plaster,  and,  by  especially  for  those  opalescent  qualities  par- 
3f  enamel  paints,  lasting  and  varied  ticularly  to  be  observed  in  some  decorative 
iven.  In  the  ceiling  under  considera-  panels,  ''Rhine  Wine,"  **Red  Wine,"  and 
ornament,  consisting  of  figures,  rib-  ^*  Champagne,"  considered  before  in  glass. 
1  garlands,  is  in  delicate  relief.  The  The  most  complete  example  of  painted  dec- 
9  given  an  ivory  tint,  and  the  orna-  oration  is  the  water-color  room  of  Cornelius 
1  is  brought  out  in  color.  Thus,  flesh-  Vanderbilt,  by  La  Farge.  The  room  is,  in  fact, 
ich  the  figures  from  the  ground,  the  a  corridor,  leading  from  the  dining-room  to 
•pears  in  pale-green  metallic  tones,  the  the  smoking-room,  divided  by  pillars  of  Siena 
suggest  their  varied  tints,  and  pale  marble,  with  a  central  passage  and  arcades. 
.  pinks  appear  in  the  draperies.  The  The  ceiling  is  vaulted,  and,  with  the  spaces 
ivolves  some  artistic  secrets,  and,  if  it  made  by  the  arches  and  the  tympana  of  the 
that  the  color  will  withstand  the  ao-  sides,  is  covered  with  decorative  paintings, 
le  air,  and  other  ravages  of  time,  it  The  principal  panels  are  filled  with  allegorical 
e  valuable.  representations  of  the  senses  and  the  seasons. 
—  The  name  of  Francis  Lathrop  is  These  can  not  be  described  in  detail,  but  repre- 
1  with  a  decoration  peculiar  to  him.  sent  arrangements  of  line  and  color  that,  while 
sists  in  modeling  the  ornament  in  attractive  as  pictures,  are  the  fiowering,  as  it 
ud  afterward  treating  it  with  color,  were,  of  the  tint  of  the  room,  the  combination 
eling  is  done  with  some  composition  of  Siena  marble  and  wall-hangings  of  icru 
the  result  of  Mr.  Lathrop^s  experi-  veloura  and  gold. 

composition  that  will  not  crack  and  Mr.  Robert  Blum  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Dewing  are 

ted  to  endure.    The  panels  between  each  identified  with  decorative  painting  dis- 

s  of  the  dining-room  of  the  Villard  tinctly  specific  and  individual.    In  the  house 

?ork  of  this  kind,  as  are  also  the  ceil-  of  Charles  J.  Osborhe,  at  Mamaroneck,  are 

)  hall  of  the  country  place  of  Charles  ceilings  by  each  of  these  artists.     That  of  Mr. 

le,  at  Mamaroneck,  and  the  frieze  of  Dewing,  in  a  small  boudoir,  has  a  central  panel 

^-roorn  of  the  Hoffman  House.  in  which  a  beautiful  arrangement  of  three  fe- 

Ti — Decorative  painting  of  the  higher  male  figures,  lying  on  masses  of  blossoms  and 

as  yet  limited,  although  conspicuous  holding   ribbons,   symbolize    "Spring."    The 

may  be  mentioned.     Among  the  ear-  smaller  panels  are  unique  with  masses  of  green 

k  of  this  sort  are  the  panels  of  the  leaves,  and  a  sense  of  light  penetrating  through, 

a  St.  Thoma?*'s  Church,  New  York,  by  Gold  rings  hold  ribbons  on  which  are  Italian 

,    These  are  the  Noli  me  tungere^  and  legends.    There  is  nothing  in  this  decoration 

>f  the  Marys  to  the  sepulchre.    The  that  recalls  foreign  work.    Mr.  Dewing's  color 

e  effect  is  that  of  tapestries.    Work  is  personal,  and  his  decorative  feeling  is  dis- 

irae  sort  is  found  in  Trinity  Church,  tinctly  individual.    Even  in  his  pictorial  work, 

i>y  La  Farge,  in  two  panels  in  the  Mr.  Blum  has  shown  decorative  tendencies  so 

le    Woman  of  Samaria,  and  Christ  marked  that  it  was  felt  he  only  needed  oppor- 

iemas.    A  word  should  be  said  of  the  tunity.     His  ceiling  of  Mr.  Osborne^s  house  is 

;  of  these  Scriptural  subjects.    The  the  conical  interior  of  one  of  the  towers.    The 

effect  spoken  of  intimates  their  dec-  decoration  begins  in  waves  of  color,  such  as  we 
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are  familiar  with  in  Japanese  work.    These  more  amhitions  work  than  this  for  t 

waves,  neatral  tinted  and  very  fiDe,  have  the  House  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  a  decorati 

edges  defined  bj  a  heavy  line,  which  here  is  a  composed  of  panels  illustrating  the  se 

bronzed  cord,  and  is  consequently  in  relief,  of  the  world  in  groups  of  figures.    T 

The  decoration  proceeds  to  the  top  in  irregular  not  equally   successful.     The  first  t 

concentric  circles,  where  sharply  edged  gilded  Stone  Age   and  Architecture,  are  t 

dragons  peer  from  behind  toward  the  center,  throughout.    The  figure  of  the  young 

with  a  life-likeness  almost  too  startling  for  a  the  second  frame  is  almost  classic  in  its 

decorative  effect.  In  **  Printing,"  illustrated  by  Faust, 

These  are  the  most  prominent  instances  of  a  rite,  and  Mephistopbeles,  the  textures 

good  deal  of  work  of  the  kind.  pecially  good.    In  Writing,  Navigati 

Tem4]«tta* — The  use  of  terra-cotta  for  deco-  Modem  Science,  we  have   the  pon 

rative  purposes  in  this  country  is  of  recent  Dante,  Columbus,  and  Watt, 

date ;  but  its  increase  has  been  so  great  that  The  work  in  terra-cotta  has  also  < 

its  manufacture  may  be  now  considered  one  of  to  interiors,  in  decorative  plaques  for 

the  chief  art-industries.    The  principal  mann-  pieces,  and  jardinUrei  for  conservat 

factory  is  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.    The  ooun-  which  the  ornament  is  wrought  out  wi 

try  within  a  ten-mile  radius  of  that  place  sup-  delicacy.    An  important  a^unct  has ' 

piles  the  best  clays  for  that  purpose  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks  with  reference 

United  States.    The  first  building  in  which  for  building  purposes ;  an  instance  is 

terra-cotta  was  made  a  marked  ^atjare  was  in  the  speckled  brick  used  in  the  Tiffan 

that  of  the  Brooklyn  Historical  Society.    In  on  Madison  Avenue.    These  bricks 

its   service  the  well  -  known  sculptors   Olin  used  for  mantel-facings. 

Warner  and  T.  W.  Bartlett  were  engaged.  Woed-CarrtBg. — It  has  been  said  that 

The  works  have  now  a  corps  of  men  under  Mr.  orative  movement  received  its  impuls* 

Mora,  and  the  operations  are  on  an  extensive  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876.    Pre 

scale.    The  most  important  work  yet  done,  that  time,  however,  there  had  been  cc 

with  regard  to  size  and  the  outlay  of  money,  ble  interest  in  wood-carving  in  Cincim 

has  been  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  many  creditable  specimens  of  work  w( 

building,  in  which  there  are  not  only  bands  exhibited.    This  was  due  primarily  to 

of  terra-cotta  and  spandrels  filled  with  oma-  and  Henry  Fry,  father  and  son,  Engl 

ment  girdling  the  immense  building,  but  spe-  who  had    formerly  been    employed 

cial  designs,  including  the  seala  of  the  States,  Houses  of  Parliament    The  work  wa 

appropriate    allegorical   representations,    and  larized,  however,  by  Benn  Pittman,  the 

studies  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  our  country,  rapher,  and  under  him  became  a  socia 

making  ornamental  medallions.    For  the  Van-  ment.  Women  of  wealth  and  leisure  nn 

derbilt  stables,  Edward  Eenneys  has  modeled  it  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  carving 

a  spirited  horse*s  head ;  and  one  of  the  finest  frame  of  the  great  organ  of  the  musi 

works  in  character  and  texture  has  been  the  that  city  was  a  matter  of  local  pride, 

head  of  an  Aldemey  cow  by  Mora  for  a  Phila-  that  time  the  work  has  gone  steadily  f< 

delphia  stable.     Some  interesting  results  in  and  as  much  has  been  done  by  won 

texture  are  seen  in  the  buff  terra-cotta  panels  mistresses  of  homes,  many  private  i 

intended  for  the  new  Cotton  Exchange,  in  have  been  enriched.    A  singular  exf 

which  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  cotton  from  the  introduction  of  wood-carving  am 

the  bursting  pod  are  finely  felt.    On  the  Law-  nuns  of  St.  Martinis  Convent,  Brown 

rence  Building,  in  South  Fifth  Avenue,  has  been  Ohio,  who  have  adorned  their  own 

made  recently  a  new  and  successful  experiment  chapel  with  their  work, 

in  rendering  the  silky  sheen  of  a  ribbon,  which  Accompanying  this  practical  work  a 

makes  an  ornament  on  the  side  of  the  house  ous  use  of  the  tools,  there  has  been  a 

and  holds  an  inscription.    The  work  on  the  but  even  more  important  endeavor. 

Broad  Street  station  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail-  the  effort  to  obtain  new  motives  for  on 

road,  in  Philadelphia,  is  worthy  of  comment ;  The  Cincinnati  School  of  Design  turne 

and  in  many  respects  the  large  arch  intended  tention  to  the  flora  of  Ohio,  and  has 

for  the  Adams  Express  Company  stables  at  fully  demonstrated  the  value  to  decon 

Cincinnati  best  illustrates  how  far  the  work  the  succory-leaf,  of  the  wild-parsnip, 

has  been  carried.    This  is  an  allegorical  repre-  form  and  textures  of  the  buckeye,  an 

sentation  of  Aurora  in  her  chariot  among  the  flowers  and  plants, 

clouds,   preceded  by  Loves  and  attended  by  Silks. — The  manufacture  of   artisti 

Mercury  chasing  away  the  Night.    The  work  arose  out  of  a  pressing  necessity.    It  i 

is  in  delicate  relief,   and  includes  modeling  noting  that  while  American  silks  intei 

widely  varied  and  a  number  of  textures,  all  the  commercial  world  by  no  means  ri 

well  given.    The  ornamentation  of  the  char-  foreign  silks,  the  artistic  stuffs  that  are  c 

iot,  a  decorative  arrangement  of  female  fig-  by  the  Associated  Artists,  both  in 

nres  representing  the  seven  days  of  the  week,  and  design,  equal  those  produced  in  an 

should  be  mentioned  as  an  original  and  beau-  try,  and  now  find  a  limited  sale  abroa 

tiful  composition.    Mr.  Mora  has  undertaken  greater   convenience  these  silks  hai 
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The  most  saperb  of  them  in  texture  silver  honey-comb  of  the  ground,  and  the  flat 
'*  GtLzonga,^'  meaning  five  aces,  by  disks  taken  from  the  straw  hives,  unite  the 
le  initiated  understand  that  nothing  conventional  and  real  in  a  manner  new  and 
etter.  It  unites  three  tints  in  differ-  attractive.  A  wall-paper  by  Louis  0.  Tiffany 
ortions,  and  presents  a  broken  sur-  may  also  be  mentioned.  The  design  is  an  ar- 
ed  by  the  filaments  of  the  filling  pass-  rangement  of  the  clematis,  with  cobwebs  unit- 
ularly  through  the  warp.  Through  ing  the  various  masses  of  foliage.  There  is  in 
-stioes  the  under  threads  are  seen,  these  a  sense  of  perspective,  leaf  behind  leaf, 
luces  a  tone  formed  by  the  union  of  rendered  by  tint  as  well  as  by  line, 
colors  in  the  eye,  changing  and  melt-  CirtalB& — The  well-known  landscape  curtain 
tint  to  tint  as  each  color  is  seen  in  of  the  Madison  Sq^uare  Theatre,  by  the  Associ- 
r  less  proportion.  The  tapestry  fabric  ated  Artists,  is  an  instance  of  picturesque  deco- 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  tapestry  ration.  A  landscape-curtain  by  La  Farge  car- 
ts peculiarity  consists  in  the  dispropor-  ries  decorative  realism  still  further.  Here  we 
le  threads,  the  filling  being  a  bunch  have  the  foreground  carefully  brought  out  in 
amenta  and  the  warp  a  single  thread,  embroidery.  Through  the  middle  distance  runs 
»irut,^*  *'  imah,"  and  *^  Momie,"  and  a  stream,  rendered  by  means  of  appliqu6  and 
silks  resembling  the  Oriental  fabrics,  embroidery.  In  the  background  are  distant 
I  a  special  end  in  view.  The  Beirut  cloud-effecls,  and  long  reaches  of  perspective, 
ie  silks  are  each  to  be  remarked  for  all  accomplished  without  interfering  with  the 
iding  of  tints  produced  by  different  value  of  the  decoration.  Such  work  as  this  is 
and  for  their  splendid  sheen.  The  distinctly  peculiar  to  this  country.  The  de- 
brocade  is  a  somewhat  unfortunate  signs  in  the  stuffs  of  the  Associated  Artists 
a  textile  intended  for  wall-hangings,  are  remarkable  examples  of  such  effects.  A 
I  pure  silk,  and  silk  and  cotton.  A  nasturtiam-bed,  or  a  mass  of  climbing  vines, 
illness  is  given  to  the  ground,  while  serves  as  the  motive  for  a  design.  It  is  the 
a  is  brought  out  in  a  lustrous  brocade,  luxuriance  of  the  mass  of  which  we  have  a 
\,  striking  and  original  of  these  new  sense.  This  is  rendered  now  with  distinct 
iled  "  Shadow  silk,"  the  name  being  sense  of  form  and  emphasis  of  color,  and  now 
ith  reference  to  the  use  of  the  design,  with  vagueness,  fainter  tints,  and  a  feeling  of 
not  better  be  expressed  than  as  a  light  breaking  through,  which  discovers  out- 
1  color,  reproducing  that  shimmering  lines  more  or  less  distinct.  These  qualities 
foliage  in  motion.  The  texture  itself  blend  in  a  large,  impressive  design,  distributed 
11,  and  is  of  great  beauty.  and  connected  with  great  ingenuity  over  the 
e  of  design  in  stuffs  produced  here  is  stuff.  The  designs  on  many  of  the  thin  silks 
le  most  significant  evidences  of  our  are  curious  examples  of  what  Nature  will  fur- 
in  decoration.  The  motives  are  new,  nish  in  every  detul  if  proper  selection  is  only 
used  with  new  meaning.  In  this  re-  used.  Such  are  sprigs  of  wintergreen  leaves 
are  more  akin  to  the  Japanese  than  and  berries,  copied  and  used  without  adap- 
her  nation.    This  does  not  arise  out  tation. 

□Ditative  intent,  but  proceeds  legiti-  Color. — The  use  of  color  is  equally  marked, 

om  those  conditions  that  give  us  our  Less  conventional  than  that  of  England,  less 

diosyncrasies.    Thus,  in  goin^  directly  pronounced  than  that  of  France,  it  is  distin- 

)  for  new  motives,  we  perceive  a  free-  gaished  by  more  subtilty  than  either.    In  the 

rawing  for  decorative  purposes  that  language  of  Science,  it  illustrates  the  value  of 

>arallel  in  Europe,  but  we  do  find  one  the  small  interval,  and  its  object  is  a  result- 

ese  art.     This,  in  modem  language,  ant,  not  a  positive  tint.    We  have  seen  this 

ncy  to  realism,  and  true  and  healthily  illustrated  in  the  Villard  hoase,  in  which  the 

as  we  find  it  in  the  hands  of  men  of  union  of  tints  in  the  decoration  fills  the  eye. 

istio  sense,  to  whom  the  matter  of  In  the  stuffs  this  intent  is  more  manifest.     We 

n  has  chiefly  fallen,  it  is  no  less  deco-  find  the  best  opportunity  for  study  of  the  value 

ren  though  it  violates  the  canons  of  of  the  small  interval  of  color  in  the  embroid- 

n  that  obtain  in  Europe.  eries  of  the  Associated  Artists ;  and  as  an  in- 

per« — In  the  Warren,  Fuller  &  Co.  stanceof  the  particular  significance  of  this  fact, 

on  for  wall-paper  designs,  the  three  it  may  be  urged  that  an  illustrative  piece  was 

ere  taken  by  Mrs.  T.   M.  Wheeler,  bought  and  taken  to  England  as  a  characteristic 

L.  Clark,  and  Miss  Dora  Wheeler,  example  of  American  decoration.    In  this  work 

men  educated  in  the  fine  arts,  over  the  decoration  consisted  of  a  mass  of  flowers  in 

aal  designers  of  this  country  and  Eu-  a  vase,  on  a  pale-yellow  ground.    The  decora- 

[rs.  Wheeler^s  design  illustrates  the  tive  color  begins  in  the  deep  red  and  greens  of 

of  their  work  in  respect  to  motives,  the  foliage,  yellows  mingle  with  the  reds,  and 

I  manner  of  using  them.    The  honey-  reds  with  the  green,  in  large  proportion  of  the 

d-hive,  and  clover  unite  in  the  design,  one  and  less  proportion  of  the  other,  as  the 

5r  is  drawn  with  all  the  waywardness  decoration  rises,  until  the  color  is  lost  in  pale- 

tnral  growth ;  the  bees  appear  in  va-  yellow  roses  and  foliage,  into  the  ground-tint. 

spectives.    These,  in  union  with  the  Such  use  of  color  is  not  universal,  but  this 
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particnlar  nse  of  color  is  American,  and  finds  most  important  contribntions  to  decorative  art 
expression  in  numeroas  decorative  features.  yet  produced  in  this  country,  and  their  origin 
£nlir«klery« — Embroidery  in  this  country  has  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  assertion  in  the  be- 
taken a  high  place  in  decoration,  and  assumed  ginning  of  this  paper  as  to  the  influence  of  the 
certain  well-establislied  ciiaracteristics.    8ome  Centennial  Exposition  on  the  art-products  of 
of  the  pieces  equal  anything  that  has  descended  the  United  8tates.    John  G.  Low,  after  studj* 
to  us  from  the  past.    American  work  is  exe-  ing  for  the  fine  arts  with  Couture  and  Troyon, 
cuted  in  a  much  finer  manner  than  that  in  tamed  his  attention  to  the  painting  of  inte* 
England,  where  decorative  embroidery  is  now  riors,  and  finally  to  scene-painting,  in  which 
so  prominent  a  feature.    The  stitches  fall  into  he  had  much  success.    At  the  Centennial  Ex- 
no  category,  but  are  used  only  with  a  view  to  position  he  became  interested  in  the  exhibit 
effect.    A  conspicuous  example  is  seen  in  a  of  English  tiles.    Sinc«  1840  these  have  been 
curtain  that  was  made  by  Mr.  John  Lafarge  made  by  what  i^  known  as  the  ^^  dust-pro- 
for  Cornelius  Vanderbilt.    This  is  a  reprodnc-  cess,"  the  invention  of  Mr.  Propser,  the  chief 
tion  of  the  cartoons  of  Raphael,  relating  the  results  of  which  were  made  known  to  us  by 
adventures  of  JSneas  in  Carthage,  a  series  of  the  Minton  tiles.    Successful  as  these  were,  up 
decorative  panels  in  solid  embroidery,  set  about  to  this  time  and  after  repeated  experiments^ 
a  cloth-of-gold  center.    That  which  gives  the  no  one  had  been  able  to  produce  tiles  in  relief 
curtain  its  distinguishing  mark  is  the  toning  after  this  process.    This  was  the  task  that  Mr. 
of  the  gold  center  into  harmony  with  the  em-  Low  undertook.    The  peculiarity  of  the  Low 
broidered  border.    This  is  done  by  broken  lines  tiles  is  not  confined  to  the  relief,  but  is  more 
of  colored  silks,  introducing  the  tints  of  the  popularly  understood  to  lie  in  the  color  and 
embroidery,  through  which  the  sheen  of  the  glaze.    This  is  a  combination  of  extreme  hard- 
metal  appears,  until  the  color  seems  not  so  ness  and  brilliance  of  the  glaze,  unit^  with 
much  a  part  of  the  work  as  to  fioat  in  changing  gradations  of  tint.    Formerly,  and  in  the  Kin- 
hues  above  it.  ton  tiles,  the  chief  object  was  to  secure  nni- 

A  series  of  tapestries  produced  by  Mrs.  T.  form  tint.    The  tiles  were  placed  in  seggars,  u 

M.  Wheeler   are,  however,  the  most  impor-  china  is  fired,  and  the  greatest  care  is  taken 

tant  addition  to  decorative  embroidery  in  this  to  keep  them  level,  that  the  color  may  be  dia- 

country.    The  method  is  new,  and  consists  in  tributed  equally  over  the  surface.    The  Lov 

running  thethread  with  the  needle  over  the  fill-  tile  is  colored  by  a  method  exactly  the  re- 

ing  of  the  material  known  as  the  tapestry  verse.    The  tiles  are  placed  fiat  in  boxes,  and 

fabric,  taking  up  the  single  thread  of  the  warp,  these  are  separated  by  fire-clay  rolled  by  the 

In  this  way  the  decoration  becomes  a  part  of  hand,  and  inevitably  of  uneven  thickness.  The 

the  body  of  the  stuff,  and  serves  the  same  end  boxes  are  placed  on  one  another  in  bunks,  and 

as  the  Gobelins  tapestries  of  France,  which  in  the  uneven  pressure,  first  inclining  to  one  side, 

effect  it  most  resembles.    The  peculiarity  of  again  to  the  other,  causes  the  tint  to  fiow  nn- 

the  stitch  is,  that  it  allows  for  effects  before  evenly  over  the  surface,  and  results  in  those 

obtainable  only  in  painting  with  the  brush,  gradations  of  tint  that  are  the  great  charm  of 

So  marked  is  this  characteristic,  that  in  some  the  Low  tile. 

of  the  work  recently  produced  the  resemblance  The  work. has  by  no  means  ceased  with  these 
to  Roman  water  color  washes  amounts  almost  results.  Continued  experiments  have  pro- 
to  deception.  A  series  of  tapestries  of  this  duced  a  tile  molding  by  means  of  the  dust-pro- 
kind  was  produced  for  Cornelius  Vanderbilt.  cess  which  is,  perhaps,  the  natural  outcome  ot 
The  designs  were  female  types,  drawn  with  the  relief  tile,  but,  until  acconipli<ihed  by  Mr. 
graceful  fancy  by  Miss  Dora  Wheeler:  "The  Low,  was  considered  impossible.  The  produo* 
Spirit  of  the  Air,"  "The  Water-Spirit,"  "Psy-  tion  of  new  forms  has  led  to  new  uses  of  the 
che,"  "The  Spirit  of  the  Flowers,"  "The  tile.  Their  recent  introduction  into  stoves 
Winged  Moon."  In  these  the  body  of  the  may  be  mentioned ;  remodeling  of  base-bora- 
tapestry  served  for  the  fiesh  tints,  and  the  ers,  in  which  the  tile  moldings  serve  as  col- 
modeling  draperies  and  other  accessories  were  umns.  These  moldings  receive  also  ornament 
wrought  by  the  needle.  in  relief,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  same 

Recent  work  has  carried  the  artistic  spirit  color-effects  that  we  find  in  the  tile.    Experi- 

much  further.    Two  remarkable  pieces  are  an  ments  in  fiat,  dull  color,  such  as  the  potter 

adaptation  of  the  "  Vestds  "  by  Jules  Lerouz,  would  call  a  smear,  are  now  undertaken  with 

and  a  copy  of  "  Titian's  Daughter  "  finely  re-  prospects  of  success.    The  plastic  sketches  by 

producing  the  delicate  modeling  of  the  face,  the  Low  process  belong  rather  to  pictorial  than 

and  the  superb  texture  of  the  drapery.    A  decorative  arts,  but  may  be  mentioned  as  an 

more  significant  advance  is  in  the  realization  interesting  art -growth  of  the  Low  processes, 

of  an  artistic  mood,  of  the  sentiment  of  twi-  The  impetus  to  decorative  tiles  given  by  the 

lifirht  in  a  draped  female  figure  in  landscape.  Low  art  tiles  has  been  very  great.    The  large 

The  brush  could  carry  this  no  further.    At  the  tile- works  of  Indianapolis,  Zanesville,  Cleve- 

same  time,  the  use  of  the  tapestry  is  preserved,  land,  Pittsburg,  and  Brooklyn,  have  attempted 

since  it  requires  no  framing,  and  may  be  made  the  same  work  with  more  or  less  success, 
serviceable  as  a  curtain  or  wall-hanging.  Pottery. — The  interest  in  decorative  pottery 

TOeSt — ^The  Low  tiles  have  been  one  of  the  began  in  Cincinnati  in  the  independent  efforts 
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oflfiBs  Loaise  MoLongblin  to  secure  effects  try  by  Lockwood  De  Forest,  and  its  adapta- 

liiDilar  to  those  produced  at  Limoges.    These  tion  to  American  wares.     After  a  two-years' 

were  measurably  snccessfal,  but  the  outcome  sojourn  in  northern  India,  Mr.  De  Forest  re- 

bas  been  of  more  importance,  since  it  has  pro-  tamed  to  this  country,  bringing  with  him  a 

dooed  new  wares  of  great  beauty,  and  inde-  multitude  of  samples  of  the  fertile  tracery 

pendent  methods  of  decoration  that  are  of  found  in  the  Mohammedan  temples  of  that 

ralae.    The  Ohio  clays  have  proved  not  only  country.    This  tracery  he  has  copied  for  him 

0  be  adapted  to  various  kinds  of  pottery,  but  in  wood,  brass,  and  stone  by  the  native  work- 

0  have  qualities  that  approach  porcelain  in  men,  and  it  is  coming  into  very  general  use 

blicacy  and  translucence.      The  Rockwood  in  this  country  as  panels  for  furniture  in  brass 

ottery  is  known  by  a  very  desirable  cream-  and  wood,  registers,  window-screens,  and  nu- 

odied  ware,  and  the  chief  direction  of  its  merous  other  ways.    A  conspicuous  example 

forts  is  to  the  production  of  household  arti-  of  its  use  is  in  the  dining-room  ceiling  of 

les  of  more  artistic  shapes.    The  work,  how-  the  house  of  Charles  J.  Osborne,  at  Mamaro- 

rer,  has  been  carried  much  further  than  this;  neck.    The  room  is  paneled  in  red  mahog- 

le  finest  specimen  of  ware  from  this  pot-  any,   with  a  frieze  of  the  wood  incised  in 

ffj  is  a  pale  creamy,  translucent  body  to  Moorish  designs.    The  ceiling  is  divided  into 

iuch  a  hammered  effect  has  been  given.   The  panels  filled  with  the  brass  tracery  and  over- 

acoration   is  modeled  and  applied,   and  its  laid  with  a  more  open  design  in  perforated 

ireful  drawing  and  harmonious,  delicate  color-  wood-carving.  The  panels  are  framed  in  bands 

tg  place  it  in  every  way  among  the  best  ex-  of  finer  wood-carving,  and  combine  to  make  a 

Diples  of  its  kind.    The  work  in  the  natural  ceiling  of  great  richness  and  beauty. 

lays  has  been  very  interesting,  especially  in  In  GcocraL — While  the  interest  in  decorative 

iU  iurpdte,  and  illustrates  the  resources  in  art  has  been  wide- spread,  there  are  very  few 

i»  clays  of  that  locality.    The  imitations  of  buildings  that  can  be  mentioned  as  instances 

Kmlton  and  Hispano-Moresque  wares  have  been  of  anything  that  is  either  complete  or  per- 

sry  good,  but  are  at  best  but  imitations.    The  manent.     The  most  conspicuous  example  is 

Ih^sea  manufactories  of  art-pottery  have  been  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  which,  from  its  in- 

iii^y  devoted  to  good  shapes,  and  to  the  pro-  ception  to  its  completion,  was  intended  to  be 

action  of  colors  and  glazes.      The  work  is  unique.      But    this*  intention,    although   the 

tiiefly  due  to  Mr.  Robinson,  whose  labors  in  church  is  in  a  measure  finished,  and  in  every 

attain  directions  have  met  with  great  success,  way  interesting,  has  not  the  value  of  a  coro- 

biik — Work  in  iron  has  been  limited  for  the  plete  decorative  expression,  since  it  is,  as  it 

lost  part  to  special  orders.    Elihu  Vedder  has  stands,  the  result  of  compromises,  and  some 

sdgned  some  fire-backs  brought  out  in  cast-  times  of  effects  misapprehended.    The  Union 

on,  that  have  attracted  attention.      There  League  Club  Building,  and  the  Veterans^  room 

ave  also  been  some  reproductions  of  Japanese  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  Armory,  are  inter- 

'ork,  a  fine  sample  of  which  is  seen  in  the  esting  examples  of  some  of  the  earliest  work 

''iUard  house.    The  work  in  this  country  in  done.    The  decoration  of  the  Brick  Church  on 

^Tooght-iron  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  Fifth  Avenue,  to  be  remarked  for  its  Byzan- 

Bprodacdon  of  the  work  of  famous  periods,  tine  character  and  use  of  eariy  Christian  sym* 

'erdinand  Brothers,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  have  holism,    illustrates   the    disadvantages  under 

een  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  fif-  which  the  artist  must  work  when  hampered  by 

eenth-century  work,  and  to  this  firm  we  owe  the  architecture  of  earlier  years.    The  Metro- 

aoeh  of  the  revival  of  wrought-iron.    It  is  to  politan  Opera-House,  when  finished,  will  be  one 

heir  credit  that  they  have  disdained  all  the  of  the  best  examples  of  coherent  decoration, 

arier  methods  of  producing  work  that  simply  Thus  far,  nothing  permanent  can  be  said  to 

'owmbles  the  designs  they  reproduce,  but  ad-  exist,  beyond  the  dome.    This  marks  a  new 

kere  to  the  legitimate  handicraft  of  the  old  era  in  the  decoration  of  buildings  of  this  kind 

nasteirs  of  wrought-iron.      They  have  done  in  America,  and  there  is  no  house  of  the  kind 

KRnething  in  modern  and  more  realistic  de-  in  Europe,  the  decoration  of  which  belongs  to 

B^ns,  and  these  are  executed  with  the  same  any  class  to  which  it  can  be  assigned, 

teehnioal  fidelity.    A  pair  of  andirons,  for  ex-  The  progress  of  decorative  art,  however,  is 

ample,  simulate  a  crooked  branch  of  oak,  with  not  to  be  found  alone  in  the  centers  of  wealth. 

Wves  and  acorns.    These  details,  by  modem  From  another  point  of  view,  its  spread  through- 

meehanicd  short-cuts,  might  have  been  cut  out  out  the  country  has  been  most  beneficial :  while 

uid  brazed  on.     But,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  we  find  much  that  is  crude  and  much  that  is 

biinmered  and  drawn  out,  preserving  carefully  extravagant,  the  level  of  appreciation  and  taste 

the  drawing  and  peculiarities  of  the  natural  is  higher.     A  point  not  to  be  overlooked  is, 

Sroirth.    C.  A.  Wellington  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  that  it  has  given  a  new  interest  to  the  homes 

^Qst  be  credited  also  with  admirable  work  of  of  those  who  live  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the 

Uusiort.    Mr.  Wellington  was  once  a  leweler,  country.    Travelers  perceive  in  the  domestic 

^  applies  to  his  new  craft  the  consiaeration  architecture  of  the  humbler  sort  the  influence 

that  he  gave  to  his  former  work.  of  the  modern  revival  mode  known  through 

Tnmrjm—Qome  allusion  must  be  made  to  the  agencies  only  of  publications  of  different 

Ihe  introduction  of  Indian  design  in  this  conn-  kinds.    Queen  Anne  is  a  household  word,  and 
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the  once  glaring  monotony  of  straight  lines,  secnring  artistic  effects.   An  instance  is 

white  paint,  and  green  blinds  has  given  way  ed  in  &e  use  of  tea-chest  matting  as  ] 

before  architectoral  vagaries  of  gable  and  peak,  prominently  placed,   flanking   double 

and  the  subdued  reds  and  greens  that  assimi-  These  are  gilded  and  painted  in  broad 

late  so  well  with  the  landscape.    Probably  the  designs  of  yellow  and  brown.    These  tin 

greatest  gain  is  in  the  disassociation  of  taste,  the  dominant  note  of  the  room,  and  ai 

art,  and  the  outlay  of  money.    That  which  is  ried  into  carpet,  curtains,  and  draperies, 

so  apparent  outside  is  even  more  evident  with-  are  accented  by  the  introduction  in  e 

in.    For  example,  the  roaghly  plastered  interior  quantities  of  more  positive  color.    Th 

is  not  a  surface  to  be  covered  over,  smoothed  monizing  qualities  of  gold  make  it  alway 

down,  and  coated  with  glaring  white.    On  the  able.    While  its  true  value  is  only  reacl: 

contrary,  the.  j  is  texture  in  its  roughness,  using  it  pure,  there  are  still  many  adn 

The  brush-marks  are  left  bold,  giving  the  charm  preparations  within  reach  of  humble  me 

of  variety  to  the  surface.     This  makes  a  fit-  Draperies  make  an  important  elem< 

ting  background  for  color.    The  most  beautiful  modern  interior  decoration.    The  term 

treatment  is  with  gold  and  slight  admixture  of  pery  "  suggests  a  distinction  that  shoi 

color — red,  green,  blae — put  on  in  short  strokes  made.    In  its  modern  acceptation,  drap€ 

at  different  angles.    If  gold  be  too  expensive,  fers  to  beauty  of  line,  and  this  depends  < 

there  are  tints  of  subdued  red.    The  paint  is  natural  folds  of  every  stuff.    According] 

thick,  and  is  put  on  heavily,  with  curve  and  artificial  intricacies  of  hangings  and  la 

sweep.    If  greater  variety  is  desired,  a  simple  quins  have  given  way  before  pliable  stul 

design  in  stencil  is  cut  and  applied  in  lighter  ranged  with  freedom  and  simplicity.    ( 

or  contrasting  tint.    Work  of  this  sort  is  so  fiannels  and  yellow  cotton  have  proved 

easy  that    women  have  done  it   unaasisted.  desirable  than  more  expenuve  mohairs 

The  wall  divisions  of  frieze,  field,  and  dado  are  except  Madras  musHn,  no  lace  has  been 

observed,  if  desired,  with  equal  ease.    These  more  artistically  desirable  than  cheese- 

can  be  varied  in  numerous  ways.    For  example.  Among  colored  stuffs,  blue  denim  may  be 

the  dado  may  be  of  matting  treated  with  color ;  tioned  as  among  the  most  valuable.    Hai 

the  field  receives  some  such  attention  as  is  of  thin  silk,  suitably  lined,  and  jute  v< 

spoken  of  above ;  the  frieze  is  of  burlap,  coffee-  are  included  among  handsomer  stufiis. 

sacking  stretched  on  frames,  gilded,  tinted,  and,  are  embroidered  in  borders  in  color,  wit 

if  desired,  receives  wall-decoration  in  broad,  largely  predominating.    The  peculiarity 

simple  tints,  such  as  any  one  may  study  from  emDroidery  lies  in  copying  the  vagaries  < 

80  humble  a  source  as  a  Japanese  fan.  and  drawing  of  the  natural  fiower  with) 

The  principal    source  of   decoration,  that  tain  geometrical  limits.    For  such  work, 

which  appeals  first,  is  color.    This  is  evident  ing-frames  long  disused  are  brought  oi 

throughout  the  country.    In  some  places  we  revive  in  a  new  way  an  old  recreatio 

find  it  carried  very  far,  and  until  such  decora-  simpler  mode  of  treating  these  curtainf 

tion  as  we  find  in  pictures  and  hrie-d'hrtic  may  outline  the  forms,  and  fill  them  in  wit! 

almost  be  dispensed  with.    The  tint  of  the  water-color  washes.    A  common  and  f 

room,  we  may  say,  is  a  deep  Indian  blue.    The  cant  evidence  of  the  appreciation  of  c< 

largest  surface  is  found  in  the  small,  all-one  pat-  seen  in  the  hangings  and  coverings  of  si) 

tern  of  the  wall-paper.     The  doors  are  treated  saics,  called  *^  crazy-quilts,**  many  of 

as  panels,  and  the  window-frames  as  veritable  show  brilliant  kaleidoscopic  effects.    A 

frames.    There  are  seven  or  eight  moldings;  use  of  work  of  this  kind  has  been  seei 

these  are  each  given  a  different  tint  of  blue,  ceiling,  in  which  was  placed  a  moldi 

The  more  prominent  have  a  metallic  luster  Moorish  design  over  the  gay  silken  fabri< 

due  to  the  mingling  of  silver  or  gilt ;  the  re-  terior  decoration  of  this  sort  has  fallen  < 

cesses  are  in  gold,  very  dark  blue,  or  deep  red,  into  the  hands  of  women,  who  have  c 

throwing  out  the  moldings.    The  panels  are  their  endeavors  into  more  muscular  so 

in  lighter  tints.    The  cove  is  treated  in  the  work.    For  their,  own  buffets  and  ca 

same  way,  the  tints  leading  into  the  lighter  they  prepare  hammered-brass  panels,  ai 

blue  of  the  ceilings,  which  grow  still  lighter  their  own  dining-rooms  stamp  tne  leathe 

to  the  center.    Again,  this  treatment  unites  covers  the  famiture. 

various  tints.    There  is  a  hall,  for  example;  DELAWARE.    State  GovemMiit. — The  f 

the  ceiling  is  yeUow  pink,  the  cove  leads  down  ing  were  the  State  oflScers  during  the 

through  different  tints  in  the  molding,  the  last  Governor,   Charles    0.    Stockley,  Demi 

being  burnished  iridescent  green,  into  the  green  Secretary  of  State,  William  F.  Causey ;  ' 

field,  and  is  carried  agnin  into  a  dark-red  dado,  urer,  John  M.  Houston ;   Auditor,  Jef 

This  is  daring  work,  but  work  that  a  nice  feel-  Long ;  Attorney  -  Oeneral,  George  Grai 

ing  for  harmonies  in  color  makes  successful.  perintendent  of  Free  Schools,  Thomas  M 

Another  mode  of  decorating  a  room,  we  find,  lams.    Judiciary,  Supreme  Court :  Chic 

is  to  take  some  picture,  or  piece  of  drapery,  or  tice,  Joseph  P.  Comegys ;  Associate  Ja 

some  choice  bit  of  color,  as  a  starting-point,  L.  £.  Wales  (succeed^  by  William  G.  1 

and  carry  it  throughout  the  room.    No  less  ly),  John  W.  Houston,  and  Edward  Wc 

admirable  is  the  ingenuity  often  exercised  in  Chancellor,  Willard  Saulsbury. 
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— In  Jannarj,  1884,  the  State  debt  in  the  erection  of  better  and  more  commodioas 

to  the  sum  of  $864,750,  as  foJlows :  Bcbool-bnildings ;  bnt  a  majoritj  of  the  school- 

MDds  heuing  4  per  cent  Interest ..  $825,000  00  baildings  are  Still  unfit  for  Bcbool  purposes.  In 

t^oJiSSiJc.SkiM'l.i?^! ::   '^^  S  "R"^  ***  **«"'^«"'  institutes  the  report  says : 

It  is  impoflsible  for  me  to  set  forth  the  good  that 

ate  debt  Dec.  S«,  18S4 $86i.7S0  00  oomes  of  tne  county  institute.    In  our  State,  especial- 

.Jao.1,  lb6& AOOO  00  \y    ia  its  value  iucalculablo.    We  have  no  normal 

rf  State  debt  after  Jml  1, 1886 $^J5000  ?^^^  ^""^^^  ?*^^P  ^^  ^^"^  ^^'^^  ^^^'^  ,*?  ^^,P® 

jt  aimvB  ucw  uii^  vmtux,  aoqu         ^cN^.tuv  w  |enQi,g„^  therefore  when  the  youn^  enter  the  protea- 

Xset  against  its  present  indebtedness,  sion  they  are  almoat  wholly  imprepared,  so  iar  as 

has  semi-annual  interest-bearing  in-  '^f^^P^^'Sf  ^^»  t!^.?'?'^™^u    ^^^  "^"^""^J  '"?' 

#^«  «.!  ^  »^«».<.i  4..^A  4.^  i-k^  «^^.^»4  stitute  acta  as  the  subautute  fop  the  normal  soboola, 

for  the  general  fund,  to  the  amount  ^^  ^^^  ^^  has  resulted,  not  only  to  the  young 

>0.     1  he  state  also  nas  investments  teachers,  but  also  to  those  who  have  hod  many  yeaw 

enefit  of   the  free   schools  to  the  experience. 

•  $1,168,799    pe  total  debt  after  ^he  meetings  of  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 

T'  ""IfqPQ  ftSft      '  ^       ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^"^^  "'®  ^^  referred  to  as  having  been  the 

iness,  idjy,04».  means  of  much  good  by  bringing  about  a  closer 

eipte  since  Jan.  17,  1884,  under  the  ^^^^^  between  the  teachers  and  friends  of  the 

ta  to  raise  revenue,  and  from  all  g^hools.    During  the  past  year  twenty-seven 

Ti^f^fif  °^    ^  iifncFo^S^Q  oo       '  P»ibUc  educational  meetings  were  held  in  dif- 

inted  to  the  sum  of  $123,828.98.  ^^^^^^    ^^  ^^  ^^^  g^^  principally  in  Kent 

"f  ^^  ?il^/7^ ''■''S  ^^^t^®"**^  and  SulBsex  counties,   and  did  much  toward 

AuM'   ®^'  ^  t*^  A      ^??^  ^°  creating  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  better  edu- 

debt,  to  redeem  l)onds,  and  to  pay  ^^j^^^  facilities. 

r^ot^i?Q°'.?  of  State  government,  j^^^ng  the  last  school  term  the  total  num- 

$127,518.43,  as  follows:  ^ier  of  colored  schools  in  the  State,  outside  of 

• •  •  •    •  •              •  •     ; ;     J^JJJ  g  Wilmington,  was  65.    The  average  length  of 

Mr  Bute  offioen!  .'!.'.'!!.*!!!.'!!.'.'!.*      7'480  50  the  school  term  was  4|  months.    The  highest 

L^M^fy   •••••• -SJiS  monthly  enrollment  was  8,409,  and  the  total 

mmlttee  and  Allowanoes 8,844  80  /       '^   j.     <.i.             x,      ^    2            ii 

ate  bonds  and  bonds  redeemed  ...     50,000  00  amount  paid  to  tnese  scnools  from  all  sources 

booi-fiiDd  bonds 9,405  00  was  $8,176.28,  of  which  the  State  paid  $4,- 

a^iJSs^^?^.?!'  .T. ::::::      :      *'«w  S  »S7.84 ;  the  colored-school  tax  realized  $2,878.- 

iCdingfiwVsBM .'.'.' .'.*..' .'!!.'! '.'.'.*!.      4,060  92  69,  and  the  Delaware  Association  contributed 

!*'•••• -52  22  $815.25.    The  schools  are  doing  an  excellent 

noner 189  8S  ^      ,        .,,                           .  .        •    j.     i« 

erai  spprofniation 1,200  00  work,  With  many  promising  mdications. 

eraisiaiary.  ^^^^  ^  The  following  is  a  summary  of  Statistics : 

tofreeschools 25,000  00  ,^      .         «,,,..       .      .     « 

to  oolorad  schools 5,000  00  Number  of  school  districts  m  the  State,  421 ;  num- 

4^052  71  ber  of  schools.  544,  an  increase  of  29  over  1882;  aver- 

^mmissionera 660  00  a»e  number  or  months  taught,  7  '87 ;  number  of  white 

^  ^  ohildren  between  six  ana  twenty-one  years  of  age, 

»mit  of  disbursement $127^18  48  f  ^'^«»  <®*?l^.\y®  °^  Wilmington) ;  average  daUy  at- 

^uui.  w  »x«uu««mcu                       «A^  i^io  -m,  ^j^^^^j^qq^  17,592 ;  avcrace  number  enrolled  ui  each 

>ant  received  for  the  benefit  of  free  district,  49 ;  average  daily  attendance  per  district,  88 ; 

to  Angust,  1884,  or  at  the  time  of  ^^J^  "^U^^cP^^u  ***J  ^5!™c^'.  «9™}^^'  ^^J.^- 

n4^^..    nltt.  AAo  liio  QIC   .n^  «r«a  ^:«  W holc  uumber of  tcachcre  lu  tho  Stato  (mcluding  W il- 

ution,  was  $69,149.85,  and  was  dis-  n^i^gton),  546 ;  average  monthly  salary.  $82.31 ;  aver- 

follows:  age  age  of  teachers,  males,  25*6 ;  females,  22*6  years : 

eooooty $26,047  95  number  of  examinations  held,  24;  certificates  issnea 

ty 20,040  84  —life-grade,  8;  first  grade,  none;  second,  56;  third, 

^^J ^.^^^  ^  880;   total,  889 ;   permits  issued,  68.    Amount  oon- 

^Mi^Aa  sM  tributed  by  the  districts,  $161,048.88;  State  appro- 

tw,iwj»  priation,  $52,056.82;  total,  $218,104.15 ;  amount  paid 

>nnt  received  since  the  distribution  for  salaries,  $152,591.32:   value  of  school-buildings, 

for  the  benefit  of  free  schools,  is  $469,956;  prounds,  $90,962:  ftimiture,  $47,148;  to- 

,  and  a  portion  of  the  same  has  been  J*^'  *^3^^^ »  number  of  schools  usmg  patent  furm- 

isfoUows:  To  the  Pennsylvania  In-  *^»  276. 

the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  board  and  Constltitlml  Ameidnentg.  —  On  this  subject, 

c,  $849.11,  leaving  a  net  balance  the  Governor,  in  his  message  to  the  Legisla- 

snry,  for  the  benefit  of  free  schools,  ture  of  1885,  says: 

14.  The  General  Assembly,  at  the  last  session,  with 

1,  1886,  of  the  outstanding  bonds  of  great  unanimity,  agreed  upon  what  were  deemed,  after 

one  hundred  and  thirty-five  $1,000  mature  and  deliberate  consideration,  proper  amend- 

-  11  •»                                 •'           ^  '  ments,  three  m  number,  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

SS               1                 M    x.    a  State.    These  amendments  having  been  approved  by 

•k — The  annnal  report  of  the  State  me,  and  published  as  the  Constitution  reouires,  are 

dent  of  Free  Schools  says  there  is  a  now  before  you  for  ratification,  if  you  should  ac^udge 

iterest  in  the  cause  of  public  educa-  i^  ^^»«®  *hat  they  become  a  part  of  the  orjpinic  law. 

,  SUte,  «d  the  «,hools  are  rteadily  SJ•eXS",Puo^A:t?:ith^^oeXn'ofSl4°iu 

advaocing.     During  the  past  two  and  canals.    As  the  propriety  of  this  amendment 

3thing  over  $129,000  has  been  spent  seems  to  be  conceded  by  all  parties,  as  far  as  public  dis- 
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eossion  is  concerned,  or,  I  may  say,  by  silent  aoqnies*  ener^es  of  each  of  the  judges  should  be  devoted  to  the 

cenoe,  your  attention  is  directed  to  it  without  further  consideration  and  dispatch  of  the  legal  matters  am- 

oomment.  except  to  recommend  it  as  a  wise  measure,  ing  out  of  the  exigencies  of  a  growing  community.  The 

and  one  tnat  will  prove  beneficial  to  the  industrial  in-  provisions  of  the  existing  system  are  cumbrous  imd 

terests  of  the  State.    The  second  proposed  amend-  antiquated,  and  should  h^  molded  into  the  form  whidi 

ment  is  a  proposition  for  increased  representation,  the  experience  of  other  States  has  shown  to  be  ufe 

This  amenament  received  general  discussion  in  the  and  judicious. 

county  of  New  Castle,  whose  interests  are  more  closely  Jieaoked^  That  we  disapprove  the  amendment  pro- 
connected  and  affected  than  either  of  the  other  coun-  posed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State  to  Article 
ties.  I  think  it  fair  to  accept  the  popular  verdict,  aa  ll,  as  being  unjust^  illusor>%  and  mi)«chievou8 :  it  ii 
rendered  at  the  last  election  throughout  the  State,  out  uivl^^  becau2$e  it  discriminates  between  citizens,  ind 
especially  in  the  county  of  New  Castle,  where  the  denies  to  the  people  residing  in  different  sectiomthe 
great  manufacturing  interests  centered  in  the  city  of  equality  of  representation  to  which  they  are  entitldd; 
Wilmington,  and  uie  large  and  influential  body  of  it  is  ill  usorv,Decause  it  falsely  pretends  to  bean  e^m- 
voters  representing  and  voicing  the  agricultural  in-  table  remedy  for  existing  wrong)* :  and  it  is  mLKhiev- 
terests  of  the  county,  united  in  proclaiming  the  assent  ous,  because,  if  ratifictl,  it  will  postpone  for  a  geoen- 
of  the  people  to  the  change.  I  gave  my  approval,  be-  tion  the  adoption  of  just  and  adequate  measures  of 
lieving  the  proposed  change  a  ffur,  equal,  and  just  reform.  Instead  of  this  scheme^  which  is  but  a  psiti- 
recognition  of  all  the  interests  affecting  both  county  san  device  to  secure  the  possession  of  political  power, 
and  State,  considering  that  whatever  concerns  the  the  Kcpublican  party  proposes  the  division  of  the 
l^islation  and  representation  of  a  county  or  section  State  into  separate  senatorial  and  representative  di»- 
must  be  subordinate  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  en-  tricts,  allotting  to  each  its  just  and  equal  proportion 
tire  State.  I  believe  the  proposed  amendment  is  de*  of  each,  and  providing  that  the  Senators  and  Kepre- 
manded  by  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  1  believe  the  sentatives  shall  be  chofien  by  tlie  people  thereof,  tbos 
recognition  of  the  interests  of  the  important  and  grow-  insuring^  ecjuality  of  representation  as  among  the  dti* 
ing  city  of  Wilmington,  in  the  proposed  increased  zens  residing  in  different  localities,  securing  8uohrep> 
representation  for  that  city,  is  in  keepmg  with  a  sound  resentation  to  the  various  sections  according  to  their 
State  policy,  and  will  meet  the  long-expressed  wish  of  political  views,  and  dcstroving  the  baneful  influence 
the  people  in  the  cit^  and  rural  portions  of  the  county,  of  county  prejudices  and  tne  undue  preponderance  of 
and  will  constitute,  if  ratified,  a  wholesome  check  on  disproportionate  county  population. 

L^s^^l°°o'fro^rtptl?rdV^°|iv:^  ^  At  •  Den.ocratic  8tat«  CoDventon,  held  in 

ment.    In  the  matter  of  the  third  and  kst  proposed  Dover  on  the  Ist  of  October,  Charles  B.  Lore 

amendment,  the  reform  of  the  judiciary  system  of  was  renominated  for  Oongreso,  and  candidates 


the  State,  I  would  advise  that  you  toke  into  considcra-  for  presidential   electors    were    named.    The 

tion  the  fact  that  it  has  been  approved  by  almost  the  nlfltfr>rm    indnrfl^n  the    ronstitntinnal   amend- 

united  bar  of  the  State.    CertJin  it  is  that  there  must  P'ationn   inoorses  ine   constitnaonai  amena 

be  a  change  in  our  present  system  in  its  adaptation  at  meats.     On  the  9th  of  November,  Mr.  Lore 


least  to  the  wants  of  the  people  of  New  Castfe  county,  was  re-elected  by  a  vote  of  17,064  against  12,- 
This  seems  to  be  generally  conceded,  and  many  978  for  Hig^gins.  The  following  was  the  vote 
S?i^L^*I!:J?l^;iJ^?  «^«^f.^  t9^  presidential  electors:  Republican,  12,951; 


labor  and  expense  attending  the  sessions  of  the  courts,  DENMARK,  a  kingdom  in  northern  Eorope. 

increased  by  number  and  length  of  term  in  New  Castle  The  Oonstitntion  is  embodied  in  the  charter 

S?!''*yjli"'?'^^?!l**'®i^?^  inapcrativelyde-  ^^  j^^e  6,  1849,  which  was  modified  in  1865 

manded  and  must  be  acceded  to,  or  this  important  „„^   iq«q  \.     '  ^^^^j   •     «^  «u^«^  #^^  ;« 

branch  of  the  nublic  service  must  suffer  and  become  ^^  1®??;  ^"'  restored  m  an  altered  f  orm  m 

weakened.    Heartily  believing  that  the  adoption  of  1866.     The   executive  power  is  exercised  bj 

this  last  amendment  will  prove  a  public  benefit,  I  the  King,  through  a  responsible  ministry,  and 

commend  its  ratification  by  your  honorable  bodies.  the  legislative  power  by  the  Rigsdag  or  Diet 

P«»tleiL-The  Republican  State  Convention  '^^^  ?^^\  5?*^^  is  called  the  Lan^thing,  and 

met  in  Dover  on  April  17,  and  chose  delegates  <^^^^  o^,?^  members,  of  whom  12  are  nonu- 

to  the  National  Convention  of  the  party.    The  ?»^  ^^''  ^'^^  ^J  J:^^  9''^rt.°'  /'"'?'?  '^^'^  ""l 

Democratic  State  Convention  met  in  Dover  f?"°®^  representatives  m  the  legislature,  md 

on  the  17th  of  June,  chose  delegates  to  the  *^®  remamder  are  elected  indirectly  by  the 

Democratic   National  Convention,  and  pro-  people  for  the  term  of  eight  years.    Thepopn- 

nounced  in  favor  of  Senator  Bayard  as  presi-  T.^*°'^''l  ^^®1  ^^^  Folkething,  conitfte 

dential  candidate.    Another  Republican  State  ^^  }^  members,  elected  by  direct  umversal 

Convention,  held  in  Dover  on  the  80th  of  Sep-  ^^^  «°?''J««  ^'*'1?'T  ^^^'?'    ^^  "i^^  ''^"T 

tember,  nominated  candidates  for  presidential  ^^barred  from  the  franchise  are  those  who 

electors,  and,  for  Congress,  Anthony  Higgins.  ^^^^  ^««^  recipients  of  public  chanty  and  per- 

With   respect  to  the  proposed  constitutional  ??°?  "^  ««^^^?  ^j^^  ^^""^^  ^*^  households  of 

amendments,  tJiis  convention  passed  the  follow-  *?«^  ^^'>-    ^P^  ^?™®^  ^^^^  9^^^  ^^S^",. 

ing  resolutions  •  ^^^^^  "^  repaying  the  sums  received.    The  hm- 

^    .    ,  ^,    *    .  itation  of  age  is  thirty  years.    The  Folkethmg 

B^9olved,  Thiu  this  convention  advises  the  ratafia-  decides  in  the  first  instance  on  all  money  bill* 

tion  of  the  amendments  proposed  to  Article  y I  of  the  ^«««««j.^j  v- ♦k^  n^^^-^r^^^*.      ti,«  i>L^«(r 

Constitution  relative  to  &e  judiciary ,  as  necessary  to  Presented  by  the  Government.     The  Rigwag 

the  establishment  of  a  proper  judicial  system.    The  meets  annually  on  the  nrst  Monday  in  October, 

obvious  defects  of  the  present  Constitution  demand  The  Landsthing  appoints  every  four  years  fotff 

the  application  of  some  adequate  remedy,  espedally  of  its  members  to  form  with  the  judges  of 

in Uieconstructaonofthe Court  ofErroTs and  Appeals;  ^     Supreme  Court  the  Rigsret,  which  is  the 

and  the  accumulation  of  business  consequent  upon  *^^  '-'"F*«»"«     i       X  iT        '©"■^•^            "     .  , 

the  increase  of  population  and  the  development  of  highest  tribunal  and  has  cognizance  of  legislar 

new  and  varied  branches  of  industry  require  that  the  tive  impeachments. 
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Tke  CvfcnBOtf. — ^Tbe  reigniog  King  is  Ohris-  previons  sessloD,  78  out  of  the  102  seats,  now 

m  IX,  born  April  8, 1818,  fourth  son  of  Dake  returned  with  82  members.  Oopenhagen,  which 

lUiam  of  Schleswig  -  Holstein  -  Sonderbnrg  -  always  before  elected  none  but  Oonservatives, 

Iftckaborg.    He  was  appointed  to  the  sue-  now  gave  half  its  votes  to  the  Liberals  and  sent 

osion  by  the  Treatj  of  London,  concluded  five  liberal  deputies  to  the  Folkething,  includ- 

aT  8,  1852,  and  the  Danish  law  of  snccession  ing  two  Social-Democrats.    The  session  of  the 

'  1853,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  new  Bigsdag  was  interrupted  by  the  burning 

Ath  of  Frederick  VII,  Nov.  15,  1868.    The  of  the  castle  of  (Jhristiansborg  in  tlie  beginning 

>ir-apparent  is  Frederick,  bom  June  8,  1843.  of  September,  and  was  reopened  in  October  8. 

The  ministry,  first  organized  June  11,  1875,  The  king  for  the  first  time  in  several  years 

composed  of  the  following  members:  J.  B.  opened  the  Parliament  in  person  and  delivered 

Estrnp,  Minister  of  Finance  and  President  the  customary  speech  from  the  throne.     He 

'the  Council ;  £.  V.  R.  de  Skeel,  Minister  of  showed  no  intention  of  changing  his  ministers, 

le  Interior;  J.  V.  M.  Nellemann,  Minister  of  but  appealed  to  the  Rigsdag  to  approve  the  oft- 

istioe  and  Minister  for  Iceland ;  Baron  O.  D.  rejected  project  of  national  defense.    The  plan 

06^idm-Lehn,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  is  to  surround  Copenhagen  with  a  ring  of  forti- 

>point^  Oct.  11,  1875  ;  Commander  N.  F.  fications.    The  Liberals  voted  against  it  in  for- 

avn.  Minister  of  the  Navy,  appointed  Jan.  4,  mer  sessions,  not  merely  for  purposes  of  ob« 

^9,  and  since  April  1, 1881,  Minister  of  War;  struction,  but  because  they  believed  that  these 

.  F.  Scavenins,  Minister  of  Worship  and  Pub-  costly  fortifications  would  add  but  little  to  the 

0  Inatmction,  appointed  Aug.  24,  1880.  defensive  strength  of  the  country.    Another 
Flantt* — The  budget  laid  before  the  Rigsdag  project  over  whicli  the  ministry  and  the  ma- 

i  November  showed  as  usual  a  flourishing  jority  took  issue  was  that  of  endowing  a  state 

ate  of  the  public  finances.    The  revenue  is  university.    The  majority  voted  money  for  an 

itimated  at  64,638,000  crowns,  the  expend!-  agricultural  college  and  technical  schools,  bat 

ire  at  52,787,000  crowns.    There  was  a  re-  questioned  the  utility  of  state-supported  classi- 

rve  fund  of  19,000,000  crowns,  and  a  balance  cal  education.    Although  united  on  these,  the 

1  the  Treasury  of  not  less  than  47,500,000  chief  points  in  the  ministerial  programme,  the 
■owns.  The  public  debt  does  not  exceed  197,-  Liberals  are  supposed  by  the  King  and  the  min- 
X),000  crowns,  held  almost  exclusively  by  isters  to  be  incapable  of  commanding  a  work- 
anes.  The  ministers  asked  for  18,658,000  ing  majority  and  carrying  on  the  Government 
•owDB  for  military  and  naval  affairs,  items  for  any  length  of  time,  owing  to  a  division, 
lat  an)  invariably  cut  down  by  the  Folke-  from  religious  differences,  between  Christen 
ling.  An  extraordinary  grant  of  a  large  sum  Berg,  leader  of  the  Moderate  Liberals,  and  the 
»r  the  construction  of  fortresses  was  de-  section  of  advanced  views,  called  the  Literary 
tanded,  notwithstanding  the  rejection  of  the  Left,  or  the  Europeans,  of  which  the  fore- 
Ian,  involving  the  expenditure  of  72,000,000  most  representatives  are  Dr.  K  Brandes  and 
rowna,  for  the  second  time  in  April,  and  the  HOrup. 

dniaterial  losses  in  the  subsequent  elections.  The  Mlalstry. — The  ministry,  constituted  June 

CwiMlitlaail  Crisis.  —  The    Estrnp   Cabinet,  11,  1875,  is  composed  of  the  following  mem- 

rhich  was  appointed  in  1875,  was  in  the  mi-  hers:  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of 

ority  in  the  lower  house  from  the  beginning.  Finance,  J.  B.  S.  Estrup ;  Minister  of  the  In- 

i  was  selected  from  the  Conservative  party,  terior,  S.  H.  S.  Finsen ;  Minister  of  Justice  and 

rhich  enjoyed  the  support  of  the  King  and  Minister  for  Iceland,  J.  M.  V.  Nellemann ;  Min- 

ossessed  a  majority  of  the  votes  in  the  Lands-  ister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Baron  O.  D.  Rosenom- 

lunff,   while  the  Folkething,  in  accord  with  Lehn,  appointed  October  11, 1875;  Minister  of 

isany  the  entire  rural  population,  was  Liberal  Marine,  Commander  N.  F.  Ravn,  appointed 

7  a  large  m^ority.    The  Liberals  endeavored  January  4,  1879;  Minister  of  War,  Colonel  J. 

0  force  the  King  to  recognize  the  principle  of  J.  Bahnson,  appointed  September  12,  1884 ; 

Qsponsible  government,  and  appoint  a  ministry  Minister  of  Worship  and  Public  Instruction,  J. 

II  harmony  with  the  sentiment  of  the  country.  F.  von  Scavenius,  appointed  August  24,  1880. 

lie  business  of  the  Government  was  carried  Ana  and  PopalatloBt — The  area  of  the  king- 

II  passably  until  in  1881  they  took  a  decided  dom  of  Denmark  is  13,784  square  miles;  the 

taiid,  refusing  to  vote  supplies.    The  King  population,  1,969,039,  of  which  number  234,- 

wice  dissolved  the  Rigsdag,  but  each  time  850  live  in  the  city  of  Copenhagen,  865,678  in 

bond  himself  confronted  with  a  stronger  Lib-  the  islands  of  the  Baltic,  and  868,511  in  the 

!rd  majority.     He  then  decreed  a  provisional  Peninsula  of  Jutland.    The  total  population 

Midget.    In  the  following  session,  42  out  of  50  was  divided  as  to  sex  into  967,360  males  and 

^vemment  bills  were  buried  in  committee.  1,001,679  females.    The   increase   in    fifteen 

iCeasores  emanating  from  the  majority  in  the  years  was  10*29  per  cent,  in  the  cities,  and 

folkething  were  in  return  rejected  by  the  5*99  per  cent,  in  the  rural  districts.    The  pro- 

!jndsthing.    The  results  of  the  general  elec-  portion  who  live  by  agriculture  is  39*5  per 

ioos  of  June,  1884,  disappointed  the  hopes  of  cent.    The  land  is  greatly  subdivided  under  the 

be  roinisiters  that  the  constituencies  would  operation  of  laws  that  forbid  the  consolidation 

(Hidemn  the  Liberals  for  bringing  on  a  legis-  of  farms  into  landed  estates.     The  emigration 

itive  dead-lock.    The  Liberals,  who  held,  the  is  mainly  to  the  United  States,  and  has  become 
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considerable  in  recent  years:  in  1880,  5,667;  1882  was  8,658  kilometres,  with  10,105  kilo- 

in  1881,  7,985;  in  1882,  11,614.  metres  of  wire;  the  number  of  dispatclies  in 

The  dependencies  of  Denmark  are  the  Faroe  1882  was  1,216,807,  486,765  internal  and  899,- 

Isles,  of  which  the  seventeen  habitable  ones  082  international,  the  rest  dispatches  of  senrice 

have  an  area  of  512  square  miles,  and  a  popu-  and  in  transit. 

lation  returned  in  1880  as  11,221 ;    Iceland,        Ffauuiccs. — The  total  receipts  of  the  Treasaiy 

with  an  area  of  40,800  square  miles,  of  which  in  the  year  ending  March  81,  1882,  were  53,- 

16,100  are  habitable,  and  a  population  of  72,-  198,975    crowns  ;     expenditures,    49,784,97B      I 

445 ;  Greenland,  with  a  habitable  area  of  83,-  crowns.     Receipts   in    1882-'83,    58,624,940      ! 

800  square  miles  and  9,757  inhabitants ;  and  crowns ;  expenditures,  50,749,749  crowns.  The 

the  Danish  Antilles,  of  which  Santa  Cruz  has  budget  for  1884-^85  places  the  total  receipts  si 

an  area  of  82  square  miles,  St.  Thomas  of  88  58,700,909   crowns,  the  expenditures  at  46,- 

square  miles,  and  St.  John  of  20  square  miles,  996,552    crowns.      Of  the    receipts,  769,772 

the  population  of  the  three  numbering  88,768.  crowns  are  the  net  profits  of  the  domains,  866,- 

Aray  and  NiTy. — The  total  war  strength  of  458  of  the  forests,  and  5,557,808  of  the  rail- 

the  army  in  1888  was  50,522  officers  and  men.  roads  and  other  state  assets;    9,267,900  the 

Military  service  is  universal  and  obligatory,  yield  of  direct  taxes,  and  83,518,000  that  of  tbe 

beginning  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  lasting  indirect  taxes.    In  the  budget  of  expenditures 

sixteen  years,  eight  in  the  line  or  first  ban,  and  the  public  debt  stands  for  9,724,400  crowns, 

eight  in  the  reserve  or  second  ban.    Only  a  few  war  expenses  for  9,240,817,  naval  expenses  for 

months  of  drill  and  participation  in  themanoeu-  5,769,694,  the  civil  list  for  1,225,760,  civil  pen- 

vres  are  actually  required.     With  the  colors  sions  for  2,628,480,  and  military  pensions  for 

is  kept  simply  a  force  necessary  for  garrison  862,572.    The  internal  debt  in  1883  amounted 

duty.  to  186,658,576  crowns,  the  foreign  debt  to  18,- 

The  steam  navy  numbered  2  ironclad  frigates,  684,667  crowns,  ofiset  by  assets  valued  at  86,- 

8  floating  batteries,  3  casemated  vessels,  2  tor-  649,062  crowns.     The  cost  of  the  state  rail- 

pedo- vessels,  and  85  gunboats,  torpedo-boats,  roads  completed  up  to  March  81,  1883,  was 

and  nnarmored  vessels.  135,668,985  crowns. 

CtUMree  and  Na^lgallMU — The  imports  in  1882       DOCS.    Dog-shows  have  been  an  institution 

amounted  to  258,100,000  crowns,  the  exports  in  this  country  and  in  England  for  many  years. 

to  188,000,000  crowns  (1  crown=26'8  cents).  The  bench-shows  are  generally  held  in  winter   , 

Articles  of  food  were  imported  to  the  value  of  or  spring,  as  tbe  animals  are  in  their  best  health   j 

86,200,000  crowns  and  exported  to  the  value  at  those  seasons,  and  are  often  held  in  oonnec-   ^  - 

of  137,200,000;  the  imports  of  raw  materials  tion  with  shows  of  poultry,  pigeons,  aud  other   i 

amounted  to  80,800,000,  the  exports  to  26,800,-  pets.    The  popularity  of  dog-shows  has  so  in-   | 

000  crowns ;  the  imports  of  manufactured  arti-  creased  that  every  city  of  any  size  now  has  a   j  _ 

des  to  63,400,000,  the  exports  to  11,900,000  show  at  least  once  a  year.    The  first  dog-show 

crowns ;  the  imports  of  machinery,  implements,  of  any  account,  or  of  which  there  is  any  record,   |  ^ 

and  other  means  of  production  to  22,700,000,  washeldinNewcastle,Eng.,  in  1855.  A  bench-   :_ 

the  exports  to  12,100,000  crowns.    Of  the  to-  show  of  dogs  is  generally  given  by  a  kennel   |_ 

tal  imports  97,461,000  crowns  came  from  Ger-  club.    In  this  country  the  principal  bench-show   ^ 

many,  58,607,000  from  England,   31,823,000  is  given  by  the  Westminster  Kennel  Club.         ].. 
from  Sweden,  and  11,917,000  from  the  United       The  most  notable  dog-shows  have  been  heW   ^ 

States.    Of  tbe  total  exports  the  value  exported  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  London,  and  in  Madi-   |_ 

to  England  was  78,367,000  crowns;  to  Ger-  son  Square  Garden,  New  York;  in  the  latter  \ 

many,  60,061,000;  to  Sweden,  26,663,000;  to  annually  for  the  past  six  or  eight  years.    The 

Norway,  12,184,000;  to  the  United  States,  8,-  entries  in  some  of  the  shows  have  been  very  ^ 

650,000.      The  cargo-tonnage  of  long-voyage  numerous,  one  of  the  largest  lists  of  the  shows  j 

vessels  entered  in  1882  was  1,532,056,  uie  steam  at  the  Garden  having  over  1,000  names.   At 

tonnage  included  in  this  figure,  705,554  tons ;  the  last  dog-show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  there  i. 

tonnage  cleared,  500,077 ;  steam  tonnage,  869,-  were  1,623  dogs  competing.    One  of  than,  a  81  [^ 

565;  coasting  tonnage  entered,41 7,466;  cleared,  Bernard,  was  valued  at  £10,000,  and,  strange 

412,426.  to  say,  his  only  superior  in  money  valoe  wis 

The  merchant  fleet  consisted  in  1883  of  2,-  a  tiny  toy  terrier,  valued  at  £20,000.    Lai^ 

974  sailing-vessels,  of  194.422  tons,  exclusive  sums  are  given  as  t^e  totals  of  premium-lists  ^'■ 

of  vessels  of  4  tons  and  under,  and  240  steam-  fered  at  bench-shows,  but  many  of  the  prizes  are 

era,  of  70,733  tons.  given  by  outsiders,  generally  for  one  of  two 

Rallrtads,  Pwts,  aid  Tekfraphs. — The  length  of  reasons :  either  to  help  along  a  particular  breed, 

railway  in  operation  in  1884  was  1,769  kilo-  or  to  react  as  an  advertisement  of  the  donor, 

metres,  of  which  1,491  kilometres  belonged  to  The  bench-show  in  New  York,  in  May,  1884, 

the  state.  was  very  successful  as  an  exhibition  of  dogs, 

The  number  of  letters  forwarded  in  1882  but,  owing  mainly  to  the  bad  weather,  was  not   ^ 

was  27,699,000;   of  postnl-cards,  497,000;   of  a  financial  success.    The  object  of  dog-showi 

Journals,  80,787,000;  receipts  of  the  post-office,  is  not  to  make  money,  but  to  increase  the  in- 

4,983,201  crowns;   expenses,  4,584,795.  terest  in  dogs,  and  give  a  chance  for  breeder! 

The  length  of  the  state  telegraph  lines  in  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  compare  speoi- 
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by  BO  doing  improve  the  breeds.     A  without  any  ftillness  under  the  eyea.    There  should 

ag  dog-ahow,  given  at  the  Garden  a  bf  in  the  average  do^^tter  at  least  four  inches  tVom 

® ,  .  ®    _     '^     ^ ^^^«„*„i  ««««  the  inner  oomer  of  the  eye  to  the  end  of  the  nose, 

18  later,  was  more  successful  finan-  Between  the  point  and  the  root  of  the  nose  there 

should  be  a  slight  depression  (at  all  events,  there 

first  bench-show  in  Newcastle,  the  should  be  no  fhlmess),  and  the  eyebrows  should  rise 

i  only  their  judgment  and  memory  Bharply  from  it.    The  nostrils  must  be  wide  apart, 

out  the  best  do^  and  as  dog-shows  ^^^m  i°  the  openings,  and  the  end  should  be 

x/uw  «**«  w-oow  ^v^o,  »*»    ««  x*w6  ^  J  "  moist  and  cool,  though  many  a  dog  with  exceptionally 

equent  the  doctors  (as  the  judges  good  scenting  powere  has  had  a  remarkably  dry  nose, 

called)  frequently  disagreed,  there  amoimting  in  some  cases  to  roughness  like  that  or 

y  cases  on  record  where  a  dog  that  shagreen.    In  all  setters  the  end  of  the  nose  should 

)w  had  not  even  been  highly  com-  be  black,  or  dark  liver^jolored  but  m  the  very  best- 

*       4.1.         iif*u  ^^^y.\    ;«   !.^^4.\.^»  bred  whites  or  lemon  and  whites  pink  is  often  met 

.  fourth  or  fifth  pnze),  in  another  ^j^     The  jaws  should  bo  exactly  Squal  in  length ;  a 

e  first  pnze,  and  very  likely  agamst  "snipe-nose,"  or  "pig-iaw,"  as  the  recedmg  lower 

e  same  competitors.     From  this  un-  one  is  called,  being  greatly  against  its  possessor.    The 

and  in  order  to  give  a  chance  to  ^^^  should  be  shorter  than  the  pointers  and  rounded, 

.^eoB  properly  and  aoco^tel^  a  HlLT^.I^r^^  ^  ^t^,  t^lS'L^t 

udging  by  points  was  mvented.   1  his  ^^  cheeks,  so  as  not  to  show  the  mside,  without  the 

robably  the  one  essential  thing  with-  slightest  tendency  to  prick  the  ear.  which  should  be 

or  something  very  like  it,  dog-shows  clothed  with  silky  hair  little  more  than  two  inches  in 

er  have  reached  their  present  im-  ^^^^    The  Ups  also  are  not  so  full  and  pendulous 

«:«.:^«      A  «...».K«»  ^tf  ^<.ar»f-:«i  »»;,if  o  «8  those  of  the  pomter,  but  at  their  angles  there  should 

aition.    A  number  of  essential  nomts  ^  ^  ^^y^^  MlS^^s,  not  reaching  q^  to  the  extent 

ire  taken,  and  a  numerical  value  is  of  han™g.    The  eyes  must  be  Ml  of  animation,  and 

ich.     If  a  dog  could  be  found  per-  of  memum  size,  the  best  color  beinf  a  rich  brown,  and 

lis  parts — color,  coat,  and  markings  they  should  be  set  with  their  angles  straight  across, 

i  score  100.    First- class  champions  The  neckhas  not  the  full  rounde<rmusculai^^^^ 

^  ,           L         *"«'»^^«°«  Z'  "    f^  pointer,  being  considerably  thinner,  but  still  slightly 

t  classes  have  been  scored  repeated-  Jjched,  and^t  into  the  heid  without  that  proniSenoe 

different  judges,  as  high  as  98^.     It  of  the  occipital  bone  which  is  so  remarkable  in  that 

very  hard  for  even  an  expert  to  find  dog.    It  must  not  be  *^  throaty,'^  though  the  skin  is 

I  in  a  dog  scoring  as  high  as  97.  \9S^'    The  shoulders  and  diest  should  display  great 

r  «.-«  4.J;  «;««  «««  a/t/w^.i*if  rxfi  Arxr»a  liberty  in  all  directions,  with  sloping,  deep  shoulder- 

r  way  to  give  any  account  of  dop  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^{^  j^^  down.^he  cLest  should 

a  short  descnption  of  each  variety  be  deep  rather  than  wide.    An  arched  loin  is  desira- 

l  recognized  by  what  might  be  called  ble,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  being  ^^roached''  or 

ndard  of  excellence — which  the  Eng-  "wheel-backed,"  a  detect  that  generally  tends  to  a 

rity  on  dogs,  Stonehenge,  has  come  «1?7  up-and-down  galloo.    Stifles  weU  bent  and  set 

'    \^     *-         Tw.  «  .^,^i«.  u^^^i.  <.i.^«.  "wi<i«  apart,  to  allow  the  hmd-lcss  to  be  brought  for- 

18  country.     In  a  regular  bench  show  ^^^  ^j^h  liberty  in  the  gallSp.    The  elbows  and 

tminster  Kennel  Olub,  pnzes  are  of-  toes,  which  generally  go  together,  should  be  straight, 

Qumerous  breeds  of  dogs,  including  and  if  not,  Uie  "  pigeon-toe"  or  intumed  leg  is  less 

described,  and  the  last  premium-list  objectionable  than  the  out-turn,  m  which  the  elbow  is 

b  h«  entries  for  different  preminmj  ^^Jl  '^  'r^uTtd^til^  'lS.*n,"W  d'e: 

119  classes  of  dogs.     1  here  is  not  veloped,  with  strong  and  broad  knees,  short  pasterns, 

nberof  breeds  as  that,  as  different  of  which  the  size  in  point  of  bone  should  be  as  great 

made  for  dogs,  bitches,  puppies,  and  as  possible,  and  tlieir  slope  not  exceeding  a  very  sught 

1  unbroken  specimens,  in  some  of  the  deviation  from  the   straight   line.     The  hind-legs 

I  «.u-*  ;«  ^^iL.T  «  ^i,Il»*x:»«  «i«ofl  K«  should  be  muscular,  with  plenty  of  bone,  clear,  strong 

I  w  hat  18  oaUed  a  champion  class  be-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^airy  fek.    A  great  difference  of  ipinion 

ad  for  extra  dogs  of  many  of  the  van-  exists  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  cat-foot  and 

len  dog-shows  were  in  their  infancy,  the  hare-foot  for  standing  work;  for  hound-masten 

ar  in  some  cases  a  medal,  as  a  prize,  invariably  select  that  of  Qie  cat.    But,  as  setters  are 

ered  all  the  recompense  that  an  own-  ^^^tee^'^.Taf  ^'^,51^'';'  |5Jd 

ntor  could  desire.    Now,  however,  a  growth  of  hair  between  the  toes.    The  flag  is  in  aj)- 

ze,  varying  at  an  important  show  pearanoe  very  characteristic  of  the  breed^  although  it 

to  $25,  is  given  to  the  best  repre-  sometimes  hapnens  that  one  or  two  puppies  in  a  well- 

»f  each  class,  while  a  sUver  or  gold  ^^d  litter  exhibit  a  curl  or  other  malformation,  usu- 

«— ;i-   4.k^  \J:»no..   rv#  o^r^yvx/i  «>ia/»A  ally  considcred  ludicative  of  a  stsm.    It  is  often  com- 

rards  the  winner  of  second  place,  f^  ^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  .^  ^embles  it  only  in  respect 

ird  and  fourth  best  dogs  are  awarded  of  its  nanpwneas,  the  amount  of  curl  in  the  blade  of 

icribed  with  the  name  of  the  dog  and  this  weapon  being  far  too  great  to  make  it  the  model 

th    **  Very  highly  commended,"  or  of  the  setter's  flag.    The  feather  must  be  composed 

mmended,"  as  the  case  may  be.  t ^^T^i?^*'  ^^^l H'"'  T^^  ^J?""^  ^^®  -^S*  ^^®  ^^ 

~~      rr^       ..      - .,  ^  ■c'i^u  v  ..«*  short  hair  on  the  flag,  tlie  better,  especially  toward 

etter.— The  points  of  the  ll-nglish  set-  ^^e  point,  of  which  tlie  bone  should  be  fine,  and  tiie 

)  described  as  follow:  feather  tapering  with  it.     In  character  the  setter 

should  display  a  great  amount  of  *  Equality,'*  a  term 

has  a  character  peculiar  to  itself,  some-  difficult  of  explanation,  though  fully  appreciated  b^ 

ten  those  of  the  pointer  and  the  cocker-  all  experienced  sportsmen.    The  general  outline  is 

so  heavy  a%  the  former's  and  larger  than  very  elegant,  and  more  takins^  to  the  eye  of  the  artist 

It  is  witiiout  the  prominenoe  of  the  oo-  than  that  of  the  pointer.    The  texture  and  feather  of 

BO  remarkable  in  the  pointer,  is  also  nar-  coat  are  much  re^rded  among  the  setter-breeders^  a 

>eQ  the  can,  and  there  is  a  decided  brow  soft,  silky  hair  without  curl  being  considered  a  nne 

ea.    The  nose  should  be  long  and  wide,  ^ua  non.    The  feather  should  be  considerable,  and 
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fthoold  fringe  the  hind  as  well  as  the  fore  legs.    The  riJilfT  —  The  most  approved  poii 

color  of  coat  is  not  much  insisted  on  among  £nglish  described  as  follows : 

setters,  a  great  variety  being  admitted.  , 

The  sknll  of  ffood  size,  but  not  as  heavj 

CerdOM  Setter. — The  points  of  the  black-tan  old  Spanish  pomter,  and  in  a  lesser  degre< 

setter  are  very  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  bred  deeoenoants ;  wider  across  the  ear  tin 

English  dog,  the  only  deviation  being  wfol-  SS^klJddld '°T^ 'A^Tdevel 

lO'^S .  ^Q  occipital  protuberance  is  indispensabh 

The  skull  is  usually  a  little  heavier  than  that  of  the  upper  surface  should  be  in  two  slight  roun 

English  setter,  but  in  other  respects  it  resembles  it.  with  a  ftirrow  between.    The  na^  shoul< 

The  nose,  also,  is  like  the  English  setters,  but  it  is  usu-  (i  *<>  41  inches)  and  broad,  with  wide-open 

ally  a  trifle  wider.    The  flag  is  usually  a  tri^e  shorter  The  end  must  be  moist,  and,  in  health,  i 

than  that  of  the  English  setter,  which  it  otherwise  the  touch.    It  should  be  blacky  or  very  dai 

resembles  in  shape.    The  coat  b  generally  harder  and  in  all  but  tlie  lemon  and  whites;  but  ic 

coarser  than  that  of  the  English  or  Irish  setter,  occa-  may  be  a  deep  flesh-color.     It  should  I 

sionally  with  a  strong  disposition  to  curl,  as  in  the  square,  the  teeth  meeting  evenly.    Ears  so 

celebrated  champions  Reuben  and  Regent.    The  color  moderatelv  long,  and  thin  in  leather,  not  fo 

is  much  insisted  upon.    The  black  should  be  rich,  the  hound's,  but  Iving  flat  and  cIomj  to  tt 

without  mixture  with  the  tan.  and  the  latter  should  «nd  set  on  low,  without  any  tendency  to  pri 

be  a  deep  mahogany-red,  witnoiit  any  tendency  to  *oft  *nd  of  medium  size ;  color  brown,  v 

fawn.    It  b  admitted  that  the  original  Gordons  were  sbade  with  that  of  the  coat.    Lips  well  d 

often  black,  tan,  and  white :  but,  as  in  all  our  shows  snd  frothing  when  at  work,  but  not  penden 

the  classes  are  limited  to  black-tan,  the  long  argu-  Uke.  The  neck  should  be  arched  toward  tlie  1 

ments  that  have  been  adduced  on  that  score  are  now  And  round,  without  any  approach  to  dewlap  < 

obsolete.    A  little  white  on  the  chest,  and  a  white  ness.    It  should  come  out  with  a  graceful  si 

toe  or  two.  are  not  objected  to ;  but  a  decided  frill  is  between  the  shoulder-blades.     The  shouj 

oonsiderod  by  most  judges  to  be  a  blemish.    The  red-  chest  are  dependent  on  each  other  for  their  i 

tan  should  be  shown  on  lips,  cheeks,  throat,  spot  Thus,  a  wide  and  hooped  chest  can  not 

over  the  eyes,  fore-legs  nearly  to  the  elbows,  hind-  blades  lying  flat  a^nst  its  sides ;  and,  com 

legs  up  to  stifles,  and  on  the  under  side  of  the  flag,  instead  of  this,  and  their  sloping  backwan 

but  not  running  into  its  long  hair.  ought  to  do  in  order  to  give  free  action,  the 

right,  short,  and  fixed.    Of  course,  a  certaii 

Irbk  Setter.— In  its  points  the  Irish  setter  only  re<juired  to  give  room  for  the  lungs,  but  the  ^ 

differs  from  the  English  in  the  following:  a!ST^^"^?Ti^''^5?^''?K!'y  M  ?^^'^ 

^                                   ^  Behind  the  blades  the  nbs  should,  howcve 

The  skull  is  somewhat  longer  and  narrower,  the  arched,  but  still  deep.    Depth  of  back  rib  is 

eyebrows  being  well  raised,  and  the  occipital  promi-  important.    The  lorn  should  be  veiy  slighl 

nence  as  marked  as  in  the  pointer.    The  nose  is  a  tri-  ana  AiU  of  muscle,  which  should  run  well 

fle  longer^  with  good  width,  and  square  at  the  end,  back  ribs ;  the  hips  should  be  wide,  with  a 

nostrils  wide  and  open,  with  the  nose  itself  of  a  deep  even  to  raggedness,  and  the  quarters  shoi 

mahogany  or  very  aark  fleshy  color,  not  pink  or  bla(^.  very  slightly  from  them.    These  la-^^t  must 

The  eyes  should  be  a  rich  brown  or  mahogany  color,  firm  muscle,  and  the  stifles  should  be  well 

well  set,  and  full  of  intelligence :  a  pale  or  gooseberrv  carried  wide  apart,  so  as  to  allow  the  hind- 

e^e  is  to  be  avoided.    Earn  long  enough  to  reacn  brought  well  forward  in  the  gallop,  institutii 

within  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  of  the  end  of  ^e  nose,  of  action  that  does  not  tire.    The  legs^  ell 

and,  though  more  tapering  than  in  the  Engliidi  dog.  hocks  must  act  in  the  strught  line  of  pn 

never  comimr  to  a  point ;  they  should  be  set  low  ana  Substance  of  bone  is  therefore  demanded,  n* 

close,  but  well  back,  and  not  approaching  tothe  hound^s  Uie  shanks  but  in  the  joints,  the  knees  and  I 

in  setting  and  leather ;  whiskers  red ;  lip  deep,  but  not  ing  specially  required  to  be  bony.    The  elboi 

pendulous.    In  ftume  the  Irish  dog  is  higher  on  the  leg  be  well  let  down,  giving  a  long  upper  arm,  ai 

than  either  the  English  or  the  block-lind-tan.  but  his  not  be  turned  in  or  out,  the  latter  being  1 

elbows  are  well  let  down^  nevertheless ;  his  snoulders  fault,  as  the  oonflned  elbow  limits  the  act! 

are  long  and  sloping ;  bnsket  deep,  but  never  wide :  reverse  is  the  case  with  the  hocks,  whicJ 

and  bb  back  ribs  are  somewhat  shorter  than  those  of  turned  in  rather  than  out.    Both  hind  and  fo 

his  English  brethren.     Loin  good,  slightly  arched,  should  be  short,  nearly  upright,  and  fuQ 

and  weu  coupled  to  his  hips,  but  not  very  wide ;  quai>  Breeders  have  long  disputed  the  comparat 

ters  slightly  sloping,  and  fLag  set  on  rather  low,  but  qualities  of  the  round,  cat-like  foot,  and  the 

Btraiffht,  flne  in  bone,  and  beautifully  carried.   Breed-  resembling  that  of  the  hare.    In  the  pointer 

era,  however,  are  giving  preference  to  straight  backs  opinion  Ib  in  favor  of  the  cat-foot,  with  the 

like  that  of  Palmerston.  with  flags  set  on  as  high  as  arched  and  dose  together.    This  is  the  dci 

in  the  Enfflisb  setter ;  legs  very  straight,  with  good  of  the  M.  F.  H.,  and  I  think  stands  work  ht 

hocks,  well-bent  stifles,  and  muscular  but  not  heavy  the  hare-foot,  in  which  the  toes  are  not  ai 

hauncnes.     The  feet  are  hare- like,  and  moderately  still  lie  close  together.    In  the  setter  the  grei 

haiiy  between  the  toes.    The  flag  is  clothed  with  a  of  hair  to  a  oertiun  extent  condones  the 

long,^  straight  comb  of  hair,  never  bushy^  or  curly,  and  weakness  of  the  hare-foot ;  but  in  the  point< 

thb  is  beautifullv  displayed  on  the  point.    The  coat  superiority  can  be  claimed.    The  main  poi 

should  be  somewhat  coanter  than  that  of  the  English  closeness  of  the  pads  compared  with  the  thi 

setter,  being  midway  between  that  and  the  black-ond-  the  homy  covering.    The  stem  must  be 

tan,  wavv  but  not  curly,  and  by  no  means  long.    Both  bone  at  the  root,  but  should  at  once  be  r< 

hind  ana  fore  legs  are  well  feathered  but  not  profuse-  size  as  it  leaves  tnc  body,  and  then  graduall 

1y,  and  the  ears  are  famished  with  feather  to  tne  same  a  point.    It  should  be  very  slightly  curved, 

extent.    The  color  should  bo  a  rich  blood-red,  witU-  little  above  the  line  of  the  back,  and  wi 

out  any  trace  of  block  on  the  ears  or  along  the  back  ;  slightest  approach  to  curl  at  the  tip.    Of  i 

in  many  of  the  best  strains,  however,  a  pale  color  or  and  quality  the  pointer  should  display  go 

an  occasional  tineo  of  black  is  nhown.    A  little  white  portion,  as  no  dog  shows  more  dinerence 

on  the  neck,  broast,  or  toes  is  by  no  means  objection-  the  '*  gentleman  '^  and  his  opposite.     The 

able,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  preponderance  of  coat  in  the  pointer  should  do  soft  and  m* 

white,  so  as  to  constitute  what  is  called  ^*  white  and  not  absolutely  silky.    In  color  there  is  i 

red,*'  is  met  with  in  some  strains.  choice,  in  point  ot  fashion,  between  th« 
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whites.    After  them  come  the  black  and  wide  and  deep  to  enable  the  retriever  to  carry  a  hare 

th  or  without  tan),  then  the  pure  black,  over  a  stone  wall,  a  brook,  or  a  gate.    The  quartera 

ihe  pure  liver.     Dark  liver-ticked  is,  per-  and  stifles  must  be  muscular  for  the  same  reason ;  and 

lost  beautiful  color  of  all.  to  enable  the  retriever  to  do  his  work  fast  enough  to 

please  the  modem  sportsman,  with  ease  to  himself, 

iter-SpiitoL — The  Irish  water-spaniel  the  stifles  should  be  set  wide  apart    The  shoulders 

tt  useful  doff  for  wild-fowl  shooting  in  should  be  lonj?  and  slopincr ;  otherwise,  even  with  a 

TKaoa  ananiAla  if  nrnnArlv  triiinpd  proper  length  of  neck,  the  do^  can  not  stoop  to  a  foot- 

These  spwiiels,  '^P^^Pf  ^7^^*i^^^  Sceit  without  fatigue.    The  Siest  should  be  broad  as 

ost  tractable  and  obedient  of  aU  dogs,  ^^jj  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  well-developed  back  ribs.    The 

98  in  a  marked  degree  the  invaluable  legs  must  not  only  be  long  and  muscular,  but  they 

>f  never  giving  np  or  giving  in.  must  be  clean  and* free  from  gumminess.    The  knees 

...                ,            .*v          i**i   V  should  be  broad,  and  the  hocks  weU  developed  and 

13  by  no  means  long,  with  vepr  httle  brow,  ^^^     rj,^^^  f^^^  ^^  ^^t^^r  larger  proportionately  than 

tely  wide.     It  is  wvercd  with  curls,  rather  ^  ^^  ^^     bm  tjjey  ghouid  be  compact,  and  the 

more  open  than  those  of  the  body,  nearly  ^^  ^^y  „chcd,  soles  thick  and  strong.    The  tail  in 

i,  but  not  so  as  to  be  wigged  hke  the  poo-  ^^^  4;  3^^^  ^oore  "  type  should  be  bushy  and  not 

very  long,  and  quite  bare  of  curl,  the  hair  feathered,  which  is  the  sign  of  a  setteiHjross.  It  should 

t  and  smooth,  though  not  glossy ;  nose  ^  caiziek  gavly,  but  not  curled  over  the  back.    The 

nostras  well  developed ;  teeth  strong  and  ^^^  j^  aho°t,but  not  so  short  as  in  the  pointer  or  the 

I  smaU  and  set  almost  flush  without  eye-  ,^       ^    ^^  "^        slightly  wavy  and  glossy.  The  walk 

lie  top-knot  18  a  characteristic  ot  the  true  ^  ^^^  Labrador  is  not  so  loose  and  shamblmg  as  that 

is  estimated  acoorJmgly.    It  should  fall  ^  ^    ^       Newfoundland.    The  evidences  of  good 

id  over  the  eyes  m  a  peaked  form.    The  ^        ....  ^    ^   — -.l     _.  .   


hen  toward  the  tips.    The  chest  is  small  ^  ^    happened,  should  be  regarded  with  great 

irith  most  breeds  of  similar  substance.    The  gu-picion     A  doir  may  be  t^o  savage  in  a  show  as  to 

idmost  aJwavs  straight,  giving  an  appear-  *^.        *  ^u^zlef  yet  perfecUy  mild  and  inoffensive 

nness.   The  legs  should  be  straight,  and  the  .^^                   but  such  cases  are  exceptional.    The 


lUv  pendent  behind  and  at  the  sides,  and  breeders  now  prefer  a  total  absence  of  white,  and  this 

i  them  all  round,  hanging  m  nnglets  tor  ,^^  .^  therefore  to  be  estimated  accordinjfly,  as  long: 

before  the  anniml  shedding.    No  feather  ^  ^    3^^  j^          ^^  bU  coa4jutora  maintain  their 

f  the  setter  should  be  shown.    The  front  of  ^jLjon 

»Z8  below  the  hocks  is  always  bare.  The  tail  P^        * 

°^  S'ev'orShit^rthc^h^JiWoi^'r^  "^-■rV^"  •''  *°"  the  deer-hound  re- 

if  the'tail  had  been  clipped,  which  it  some-  sembles  the  large,  coarse  greyhound,  it  being 

oar  shows,  but  the  natural  bareness  of  the  long  and  moderataly  wide,  especially  between 

ae  characteristic  of  the  breed.    The  coat  is  the  ears.    There  is  a  very  slight  rise  at  the  eye- 

of  short  curls,  not  woolly,  ^^i?]*  ^^J^yj  browB,  so  as  to  take  oflf  what  would  otherwise 

Msross.     A  soft,  flossy  coat  is  objected  to  as     ,  ^  ^  "7 ._,  ^  1.    ^  ..         ^       m  a.  •      * 

of  an  admixture  with  iome  of  the  land-span-  be  a  Straight  line  trorn  tip  of  nose  to  oc<5iput. 

color  must  be  a  deep,  pure  liver,  without  The  upper  surface  is  level  in  both  directions, 

t,  as  in  other  breeds,  a  white  toe  will  ccoa-  The  other  points  of  the  dog  afe  as  foUow  : 

ppear  even  on  the  ocst-bred  litter.     Tue  «.     .         ,      , ,  ,     ,              ,    ,           ,    ,      ,       , 

of  this  dog  is  not  very  great.  The  jaws  should  be  lonar,  and  the  teeth  level  and 

strong :  nostrils  open,  but  not  very  wide,  and  the  end 

•ttod  RetrleTer*  —  The   points  of  this  pointed  and  black  ;  cheeks  well  clothed  with  muscle ; 

he  following :  "^^  ^^®  bone  under  tlie  eye  neither  prominent  nor  hol- 

"  '  low.    The  ears  should  be  small  and  thin,  and  carried 

ill  should  be  long,  wide,  and  flat  at  the  top,  a  trifle  higher  than  those  of  the  smooth  greyhound, 

y  slight  furrow  down  the  middle.    Stop  by  but  bhould  turn  over  at  the  tips.     Pricked  ears  are 

Sronounocd;  but  the  brow  not  absolutely  sometimes  met  with,  as  in  the  rough  greyhound,  but 

t  line  with  the  nose.    The  nose  and  jaws  thev  are  not  correct ;  they  should  be  thinly  fringed 

»nsidered  from  two  points  of  view — first,  as  witli  hair  at  the  edges  only ;   that  on  their  surfaces 

ircrs  of  scent ;  and,  secondly,  as  to  the  ca-  should  be  soft  and  smooth  (  eyes  full  and  dark  hazel, 

carrying  a  hare  or  a  pheasant  without  risk  sometimes  by  preference  blue.    The  neck  should  bo 

J,    For  Doth  purposes  the  jaws  should  be  long  enough  to  allow  tlie  dog  to  stoop  to  the  scent  at 

for  the  development  of  seen  ting-powers  the  a  fast  pace,  but  not  so  long  nnd  tiipenng  as  the  grey- 

ild  be  wide,  the  nostrils  open,  and  its  end  hound's.    The  chest  is  deep  rather  than  wide,  and  in 

I  cool.     The  ears  must  be  small,  to  suit  the  its  general  formation  it  resembles  that  of  the  grey- 

le  Labrador  fancier.     With  the  setter-cross  hound,  being  shaped  with  ijreat  elegance,  and  at  the 

considerably  larger.     In   any  case,  thcv  same  time  so  that  the  shoulders  can  play  freely  on  its 

dose  to  the  head  imd  be  set  on  low.     With  sides.   The  girth  of  a  full-sized  dog  deer-hound  should 

the  hiur  on  them,  it  must  be  short  in  the  be  at  least  two  inches  greater  than  his  height ;  but  a 

but  in  the  setter-cross  it  is  nearly  as  long  round,  unwieldy  chest  is  not  to  be  desired,  even  if 

«tter  itself.     The  eyes  should  be  ol^  medium  girthing  well.   'Shoulders  long,  oblique,  and  muscu- 

li.>ent,  and  mild,  indicating  a  good  tempera-  lar.     A  deep  and  wide  development  of  muscle  filling 

hatover  be  the  breed  of  this  dog,  his  neck  up  the  space  between  wide  back  ribs  and  somewhat 

!  long  enough  to  allow  him  to  stoop  in  seek-  rugged  nips  is  a  desideratum.     A  good  loin  should 

e  trail.     A  chumpy  neck  is  especially  bad  ;  measure  twonty-flve  or  twentv-six  inches  in   show 

a  little  dog  may  get  along  on  a  foot-scent  condition.    The  back  ribs  are  often  rather  shallow,  but 

•Tt  ncok,  a  comparatively  large  and  unwieldy  they  must  be  wide,  or  what,  is  called  "  well  sprung,*' 

!iim»elf  terribly  by  the  neoessity  for  crouch-  and  the  loin  should  be  arched,  drooping  to  the  root 

I  fiust  pace.    The  loins  and  back  must  be  of  the  tail.    The  elbows  and  stifles,  if  well  placed,  give 

rou  xxrv. — 17    A 
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tharefDre,  aboulil  M  carefully  examined.  Theelbowt 
mutt  be  well  let  down,  to  give  length  to  the  true  arm, 
and  ahoald  be  quite  straight.  Tbe  Bllfies  ahould  bo 
wide  apait,  and  act  well  liirward,  to  give  length  to 
the  upper  thigh.  The  high  Bymoieu^  of  this  dog  is 
swentul  to  his  poaition  as  a  companioimble  animal. 
(treat  bone  and  miucle  mu^t  go  to  the  rartnation  of 
the  lega  and  quarters ;  and  tbs  boaea  must  be  well 

EuC  together  at  the  knees  and  hocka,  which  fihould  be 
ing  vui  well  devebp«d.    The  quartern  are  deep,  but 

the  tail.  Some  ot  the  most  suooSKHtuI  doga  ktely  exhib- 
ited bavo  been  nearlr  aEraight-baaked  ;  but  thu  shape 
is  not  approved  by  deer-atulke™.  The  laet  should  be 
well  arched  in  the  toea,  and  cat-like ;  a  wide-epreading 
foot  is  otten  met  with,  hut  they  should  be  spedally 
oondemQed.  The  colors  most  in  request  are  dark 
blue,  fawn,  grizzle,  and  brindled,  the  latter  with  more 
nr  Ihw  tint  nf  hUie.  Th^t  lawn  ahould  bave  the  tins 
e  otherwise  good  fi 


a  decided 


manyg 


•d  judgea  it 


of  the  ears  dark, 

pale  tbroughout.  The  griiile  gcnciatly  has  a  deci 
tint  of  blue  in  it.  White  ie  to  be  avoided  either 
bnuist  or  toes,  but  itahould  not  diaqualify  a  dog.    The 

— . ! .v,g  i,j(j|j  (ijiQ  claewbere;  and  by 

.  ..  is  theugiit  that  even  on  the  back 
rmediate  between  aitk  and  wool,  and 
not  tlie  coikrae  hur  olten  met  with  ;  and  there  la  no 
doubt  that  both  kiuda  of  coat  ate  found  in  some  of  the 
beat  atr^ni.  The  whole  body  is  clothed  with  a  rDUtfh 
ooal,  BomeCimes  amounting  to  abaffginoai ;  that  of  the 
muiide  i>  longer  In  proportion  than  elsewhere,  but 
the  muataohe  should  not  be  wiry,  and  ahould  stand 
out  in  irregular  tulta.  There  ehould  be  no  approach 
to  leather  on  the  Iwb.  as  in  the  eel  U:r,  but  thi-ir  iLi:-iJe 
ahould  be  hairy.  The  tail  sliould  bt-  Ifug  miU  L'.'ntly 
ourred,  withouCany  tnist.  It  ahould  be  thinly  clothed 
viCb  hair  only. 

ita-Htad.— The  essential  points  uf  a  good 
foi-hoDod  are  these : 

The  head  should  be  of  fall  *ixe  bat  hy  no 
heavy ;  brow  pronouneeJ,  but  c  t  h  f,h 


Btiaigbt,  and  neither  turned  Id  nor  onl,  ■ 
fui  nan.  The/  muat  be  well  let  down  I 
of  the  long  true  *rni.  Every  master  of  fa 
insists  on  legs  as  strught  aa  a  poet,  and  ai 
aizc  of  bona  at  the  ankle  being  ipeciAlly 
•a  all-important.  The  deaire  lor  Btraighti 
Chink,  carried  to  excesa,  aa  the  very  alit 
soon  knuckles  over,  and  this  defect  may  a 
ways  be  seen  more  or  lees  in  old  alallian  hou 
bone  can  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  too  Urge  ;  I 
fer  a  slight  ankle  at  the  knee  to  a  peneMlj 
line.  The  leet  in  all  caaes  ahould  be  round 
like,  with  well-developed  knuckles  and  stn 
which  last  is  of  the  utmost  impoituice.  ' 
and  coat  are  not  regarded  as  veiy  important,  t 
the  former  is  a  "  liound-color,"  and  the  lattei 
dense,  hard,  and  glossy.  Hound.cDlon  are  I 
and  white,  bhutk  and  white,  and  the  vaiiooi 
compounded  of  white  and  the  oolorof  the 
badger,  or  yellow,  or  tan.  The  stern  is  gentl 
earned  gayly  over  the  back,  and  slightQ'  irii 
hair  below.  The  end  should  taper  to  apoi 
aymmetrv  of  the  Ibi-hound  ut  conaiderabl«, 
la  called     quality  "  is  highly  regarded. 

BuMl-HMnd,— Hr.  Everet  Millars  < 
first  man  to  bring  tLe  breed  of  Baseet 
into  notice,  bj  exhibiting  specimens 
Crystal  Palace  show  in  London,  son 
ago.  Considerable  escitement  and  em 
was  oansed  in  canine  circles,  and  tbi 
waa  pronounced  by  man;  to  be  an  old 
tnmspit,  or  an  abnormal  Daohshnni 


and  s  half  in 


and  wide.w 


must  be  long  and  clean,  without  t 
neas.  It  sliould  taper  nioety  tro 
the  head,  and  the  upper  oufl  ne 
oonTsx.  The  shoulders  should 
clothed  with  muscle,  w '■' — ' 
being  heavy,  eapeclally  i 


Thev   B 


wdU 


;s 


alopcd,  and  the  1 
Iwecn  the  front  and  the  elbow 
must  be  long  and  muacular, 
but  fVce  from  bt  or  lumber. 
The  cheiit  should  irirth  over 
thirty  inches  in  a  twenty-four- 
inch  bound,  and  the  baok-riha 
mUKt  be  very  deep.  The  back 
and  loin  must  both  be  v 
miuoular,  n 

or  "nipping"  between  them. 
The  eouplea  must  bo  wide, 
even  to  raggedneaa,  and  there 
should  be  the  very  ulight- 
cflt  arch  in  the  loin,  so  as  to 
be  Kcnnrely  perceptible.  The 
bind  ■  quarters  or  propellers 
are  required  to  be  very  sliong, 
and  an  endurance  ia  of  even 
more  oonaequenoelhan  npeed, 
"•""'■'■■  -ti flea  are  preferred  to 


thr 


piByhound,    Elbows  set  qiute 
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OD8  of  Basset-hounds  are  given  bj  Da 
X,  in  bis  "  La  V6uerie."  Du  Fouilloax 
,bem  into  two  varieties :  the  Artesian, 
fall  -  crooked  fore -legs,  smooth  coats, 
ad  having  doable  rows  of  teeth,  like 
;  the  Flemish,  *'  straight-legged,  rough- 
t>lack,  and  stern  car  led  like  a  horn.'' 
re  nearly  the  Artesian  variety  that  has 
eserved.  There  are  few  more  usefal 
1  dogs  to  the  sportsman  than  the  Bas- 
id.  In  France  they  are  fully  appre- 
dd  mach  innse,  deer  and  roebuck  driv- 
ig  their  particular  work.  Where  the 
>ked  legged  are  found  to  be  a  little 
3  demi-torse  always  have  speed  enough 
spare.  They  are  capital  to  shoot  any 
fur  to,  especially  hare  and  rabbits,  and 
employed  to  put  up  birds.  Basset- 
are  not  quick  breeders,  and  from  in- 
;  reqnire  much  care  in  rearing. 

sul  is  most  perfect  when  it  closest  resembles 
e  blood-hoand.  It  is  lona^  and  narrow,  with 
W9,  occiput  prominent,  and  forehead  wrin- 
he  eyes,  which  should  be  kind  and  show  the 
le  general  appearance  of  the  head  must  be 
poaeful  dignity.  The  teeth  are  small,  and 
r  jaw  sometimes  protrude:*,  which  is  not  a 
is  called  the  ^^  bee  de  ii^vre.''  The  ears 
ong,  long  enough  to  fold  well  over  the  nose 
wn  forward ;  so  long  tliat,  in  hunting,  the 
actually  treads  upon  his  own  ear^.  They 
low,  and  hang  loose,  like  folds  of  drapery  ; 
thin  and  velvety.  The  neck  is  powerful, 
y  dewlaps.  Elbows  must  not  turn  out.  The 
eep,  full,  and  well  ft'amed.  Body  long  and 
«-4<eg8  short — about  four  inches,  and  close- 
;be  che^t — to  the  crooked  knee,  fVom  where 
led  ankle  ends  in  a  massive  paw,  each  toe 
>at  distinctly.  The  stifles  are  bent,  and  the 
full  of  muscle,  which  stands  out  so  that, 
looks  at  the  dog  from  behind,  he  is  given 
>arrel-like  effect.  Thi^,  with  their  peculiar 
ffait,  gQ>e8  a  long  way  toward  Basset  charac- 
utj  easily  recognised  by  the  judge,  and  as 
as  terrier  character  in  a  terrier.  Tne  stem 
undGrneath,  and  carried  in  hoond-fashion. 
is  short,  smooth,  and  fine,  and  has  a  gloss 
that  of  a  race-horse.  To  get  this  appearance 
;d  be  bound-gloved,  never  brushed.  The  skin 
id  elastic.  Tne  color  should  be  blacky  white, 
the  head,  shoulders,  and  quarter  a  rich  tan, 
patches  on  the  back.  They  are  also  some- 
»-pidd. 


■MBi. — The  head  is  the  peculiar  feature 
reed :  and  I  have  accordingly  estimated 
ery  high  rate.  In  the  male  it  is  large 
dimensions  but  width,  in  which  there 
arkable  deficiency.  The  minor  points 
>now  : 

per  surface  is  domed,  ending  in  a  blunt  point 
tput ;  but  the  brain-(»ise  is  not  developed  to 
extent  as  the  jaws,  which  are  very  long  and 
le  nostril:*,  hollow  and  very  lean  in  the  cheeks 
ily  under  the  eyes.  The  brows  are  moderate- 
rent,  and  the  general  expression  of  the  whole 
tnd  and  majestic.  The  stein  covering  the  fore- 
eheeka  is  wrinkled  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
Jike  that  of  any  other  dog.  These  points  are 
0O  fnlly  developed  in  the  bitch;  but  still  they 
iennanded  in  the  same  proportionate  degree. 
ire  loufT  enough  to  overlap  one  another  con- 
when  drawn  together  in  front  of  the  nose ; 
r  should  be  very  thin,  and  should  bang  for- 


ward and  close  to  the  cheeks,  never  showing  the 
slightest  tendency  to  **  prick  "  ;  they  should  be  cov- 
ered with  very  short,  silKy  hair.  The  eyes  are  gener- 
ally hazel,  raUier  small  and  deeply  sunk,  showing  the 
third  eyelid  or  **  haw,"  which  is  frequently,  but  not 
^ways,  a  deep  red ;  this  redness  of  the  haw  is,  as  a 
rule,  an  indication  of  blood-hound  cross.  The  flews 
are  remarkably  long  and  pendent,  sometimes  falling 
fUlly  two  inches  below  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  The 
necK  is  long,  so  as  to  enable  this  hound  to  drop  his 
nose  to  the  ground  without  altering  his  pace.  In 
front  of  the  Uiroat  there  is  a  considerable  dewlap. 
The  chest  is  rather  wide  than  deep,  but  in  all  cases 
there  should  be  a  good  girth ;  shoulders  sloping  and 
muscular.  The  back  and  back  ribs  should  be  wide 
and  deep,  the  size  of  the  dog  necessitating  great  power 
in  this  department.  The  hipa,  or  **  oouples,"  snould 
be  especially  attended  to,  and  they  should  be  wide,  or 
almost  ragged.  The  leg^s  must  be  straight  and  muscular, 
and  the  ankles  of  full  size ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  upright  and  powerful  pasterns  so  dear  to  the 
M.  F.  U.  snould  be  found  in  the  blood-hound.  The  feet 
also  are  often  flat,  but  they  should  be,  if  possible, 
round  and  cat-like.  In  color  the  blood-hound  is  either 
blaok-and-tan  or  tan  only,  as  is  the  case  with  all  black- 
and-tan  breeds.  The  absence  of  black  is  a  great  de- 
fect, but  many  well-bred  litters  contain  one  or  two  tan 
puppies  without  it.  The  black  should  extend  to  the 
DacK,  the  sides,  top  of  the  neck,  and  top  of  the  head. 
It  is  seldom  a  pure  black,  but  more  or  leea  mixed 
with  the  tan,  which  should  be  a  deep,  rich  red.  There 
should  be  little  or  no  white.  The  oout  should  be  short 
and  hard  on  the  body,  but  silky  on  the  cars  and  top 
of  the  head.  The  stern,  like  that  of  all  hounds,  is 
carried  gayly  in  a  gentle  curve,  but  should  not  be 
raised  beyond  a  right  an^le  with  the  back.  The  low- 
er side  is  fringed  with  hair  about  two  inches  long,  end- 
ing in  a  point.  The  symmetry  of  tlio  blood-hounds,  as 
regarded  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  should  be  ex- 
amined carefully. 

Stilt  Bernard.— The  head  of  the  Saint  Ber- 
nard is  large  and  massive,  but  is  without  the 
width  of  the  mastiff's.  The  dimensions  are 
extended  chiefly  in  height  and  length,  the  oc- 
cipital protuberance  being  specially  marked, 
and,  coupled  with  the  height  of  brow,  serving 
also  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Newfoundland. 
The  other  points  are  these : 

The  face  is  long,  and  cut  oif  square  at  the  nose, 
which  is  intermediate  in  width  between  those  of  the 
Newfoundland  and  the  mastiff.  Lips  pendulous,  ap- 
proaching the  blood-hound  type,  but  much  smaller, 
tars  of  medium  size,  carried  close  to  the  cheeks,  and 
covered  with  silky  hair.  Eyes  full  in  size,  but  deeply 
sunk,  and  showing  the  haw,  which  is  otlcn  as  red  as 
that  of  the  blood-hound.  Great  stress  is  laid  by  the 
monks  on  the  line  of  poll,  which  is  supposed  to  re- 
semble the  white  lace  bands  round  the  neck  and  wal^t 
of  the  gown  worn  by  the  Benedictine  monks,  the  two 
being  connected  by  a  strip  carried  up  the  back.  A 
dog  marked  with  white  in  the  same  manner  is  sup- 
posed to  be  peculiarly  consecrated  to  his  work,  and  is 
kept  most  carefully  to  it.  Hence  it  is  in  this  country 
also  regarded  as  a  characteristic  of  the  breed,  but  it  is 
seldom  met  with  in  anything  like  a  perfect  state  of 
development;  Monarque  being  more  perfect  in  this 
respect  than  any  dog  ever  exhibited.  There  is  noth- 
ing remarkable  about  the  neck,  except  that  there  U 
generally  a  certain  amount  of  throatineas,  to  which 
there  is  no  objection.  The  body  ought  to  be  well  pro- 
portioned, with  a  full  chest,  the  girth  of  which  sh'^uld 
DC  double  that  of  the  head,  and  naif  the  leuiith  of  the 
body  from  nose  to  tip  of  tail ;  the  loin  should  bo  full, 
and  the  hips  wide.  In  size  and  symmetry  this  breed 
should  be  up  to  a  full  standard,  that  b*  to  say,  eoual  to 
the  English  mastiff.  Indeed,  excepting  in  color,  in 
the  dew-claws,  and  in  the  shape  of  head,  the  smooth 
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Saint  Bernard  very  closely  resembles  that  dog.     He  pering  toward  the  eyes,  which  are  in  c 

is  «nerally  more  active,  from  having  been  more  quence  set  rather  close  together.     The  t 

worked  than  his  English  compeer,  who  tor  genera-  ?.  ^  v«„j  ;„  «„*   „«,i  *u^-«  ;«  lUfi^  ^»  «. 

tions  has  been  kept  on  the  chS. '  Of  ooursSlm  bo  ^\^^.  ^^^  J*  ^^^  «^^  ^^'^^^  ^*  "TVi  " 

laige  a  dog  the  legs  must  bo  stnii|fht  and  strong^  while  cipital  protuberance,  and  a  very  slightly  i 

^e  feet  also  must  be  large,  in  order  to  avoid  smking  brow :  bat  the   facial  line   is   not  abso 

through  the  snow.     The  last  point  is  greatly  insisted  straight.     The  volume  of  brain  is  conside 

^°  ^l  ^  f"""^^'  "^1^**  P'^/V  *'''®''  what  would  be      ^^  ^^e  sknll  looks  smaller  than  it  reaUy 
considered  here  a  splay-toot  to  a  small  and  compact  r  *u  *     r  .#  •^^^ 

one.    There  is  no  doubt  that  the  double  dew-claw  on  consequence  of  the  amount  of  f nil  m  i 

the  hind-legs  has  in  some  way  been  introduced  into  the  occiput  18  imbedded.     The  other  cl 

the  strain  of  dogs  used  at  the  two  Alpine  monasteries,  teristics  are  as  follow : 
but  it  is  imf>06sible  to  say  how.    Both  Yell  and  Mo- 

narque  exhibited  this  peculiarity,  as  well  as  most  of  the        The  muzzle  is  very  tapering  and  lean,  teeth 

dogs  admitted  to  be  imported  from  the  hot«pice.   Gess-  and  even,  and  the  muscles  or  the  jaw  weU  devc 

ler,  however,  showing  every  other  point  of  the  breed  The  whole  face  is  covered  with  very  short  hair 

in  a  marked  aegree.  had  no  dew-claw  at  all  on  his  hind-  ears  are  small  and  pricked,  but  turn  over  at  t 

legs,  and  his  son  Alp,  though  out  of  Hedwig.  sister  to  outward  and  slightly  forward,  with  very  sho: 

Yell,  was  equally  dchcieut.  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  clothing  them.    The  e;^es  are  set  close  toi?eth( 

this  pecuUarity  is  sutUciently  permanent  in  any  strain  somewhat  obliquely,  giving  a  fox-look  that  is 


to  be  an  evidence  of  purity  or  impurity.    The  tern-  actcristic  of  the  colley  in  common  with  the  S] 

perament  of  the  Saint  Bernard  is  very  similar  to  that  Pomeranian  dogs,  which  resemble  him  in  mani 

of  the  nutstiff— that  is  to  say,  if  suitably  managed,  the  particulars.    Tney  are  of  a  medium  size,  and  1 

dog  is  capable  of  great  control  over   his   actions,  The  shoulders  must  be  oblique  and  muscular, 

whether  in  the  absence  or  presence  of  his  owner,  dog  has  to  carry  himself,  without  falling.  oi 

When  kept  on  the  chain,  he  is,  like  other  dogs,  apt  sorts  of  firround,  and  often  to  stop  himself  when 

to  become  savage,  and  there  is  almost  always  an  in-  down-hill  at  f\ill  speed.    The  loin  is  strong  an 

stinctive  dislike  to  tramps  and  vagabonds.    He  is  a  slightly  arched,  but  not  more  than  elegance  rei 

capital  watch  and  guard,  and  attaches  himself  strong-  The  back  ribs  are  often  shallow,  and,  it  too  mi 

ly  to  his  master  or  mistress.    The  color  varies  greatly,  the  defect  should  be  properly  estimated.    Tht 

The  most  common  is  red  and  white,  the  white  bein?  is  moderately  wide,  but  should  have  the  nee 

preferred  when  distributed  after  the  pattern  described  volume  in  depth  rather  than  width,  on  account 

above.  Fawn  and  white,  and  brindlea  and  white,  come  activity  required,  which  a  very  wide  chest  int 

next,  marked  in  the  same  way,  the  brindle  being  very  witb,  giving  a  rulling,  heavv  action,  unfittc 

rich,  with  an  orange-tawny  shade  in  it,  as  shown  in  sheep-tending.   The  legs  are  all-important :  the; 

Yell,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  by  his  nephew  Alp.  be  straight  in  fVont,  and  well  bent  behind,  all 

Sometimes  the  dog  is  wholly  white,  or  very  nearly  so,  of  necessity  muscular.    The  arms  should  be 

as  in  the  case  of  Hospice  and  Sir  C.  H.  Isham's  Leo.  size,  both  in  bone  and  flesh,  elbows  quite  stnugl 

The  coat  in  the  rough  variety  is  wavy  over  the  body,  well  let  down,  and  the  hocks  powertiil.  deai 

bushy  in  the  tail,  and  feathering  the  legs,  being  gen-  low  on  the  hind-legs.    There  is  ollen  a  double 

erally  silky,  but   sparsely  so  on  the  ears.    In  the  claw,  hanging  only  by  the  nkin,  but  many  ezi 

smooth  vanctv  the  depth  and  thickness  are  the  points  straius  are  without  one,  owing  probably  to  thei 

to  be  regarded.  ing  been  removed  for  many  generations.   The  U 

wm  ^m     rru       u    -n     V  V  *'ir    vi       *i.  rather  long  than  round,  but  the  toes  are  well  a: 

nasOlL — ^Tne  old   Lnglisn   roastiti,   like   tne  ^^d  the  pads  are  tough  and  homy.    A  laig 

bull-dog,  was  first  bred  in  England.     A  well-  foot  is  an  abomination.     The  coat  is  the  pc 

broken  mastiff  may  be  taken  out  at  all  hours,  feature  in  this  breed,  though  sufficient  stress 

and  in  any  company,  with  the  most  perfect  X"nho^urdr:h^*2Jf ^tlu^kf^ 

confidence  in  his  protection.    With  children  he  create  some  difficulty  m  seeing  the  skin,  whc 

is  very  gentle.     Yet,  when  he  is  roused,  and  hair  is  separated  by  the  hands  with  that  vie 

set  at  man  or  animal,  his  courage  is  second  undergrowth  being  woolly,  which  adds  to  thi 

only  to  that  of  the  bull-dog.  ^"J^y-  ^This  under-coat  is  almost  always Jigh 

—"l,,,,,,  ,®      .,      ,.       ,      jii^  color  than  the  upper,  and  even  m  thot^e  parts  th 

The  head  should  be  massive,  with  a  broad  and  flat  p^„  bijj^k  outside  it  has  a  yellowi.'^h  or  bro 


and  are  generally  brown  or  hazel.    The  muzzle  must  j^^  ^thcr  English  dog,  but  is  we\l  marked  in  tl 

be  short,  teeth  level,  and  square  at  the  nose.    There  meranian.     fii  the  smooth  colley  the  coat  is 

IS  sometmies  a  slight  prqiection  of  the  lower  jaw,  j^^^^  ^^^^  y^^  ^lose.    The  color  most  common 

whidi  may  be  overlooked ;  flew;s  deep.    The  neck  ^uh  is  black-and-tan.    In  be.^1  breeds  the  bl 

should  be  muscuUu-.  and  of  sufficient  length  to  avoid  seldom  brilliant,  showing  the  lighter  color  < 

loss  of  symmetry ;   body  large,  with  deep  and  wide  under-coat  through,  and  often  itself  tinged  wit 

chwt,  and  a  powerful  loin.     The  legs  should   be  rpj^^  f            ^^  ^^^j,  ^jj^  ^y      hret^t,  befly,  an< 

straight,  with  largo  bone,  feet  round  and  close.    The  ^^^^  ^he  elbow  and  hoc'ks,  are  tan,  which  i 

coat  must  be  fine  and  short,  a  slight  indication  of  ^  ^f  ^  reddish-fawn  rather  than  deep  red  ting 

roughness  bcinff  allow^  on  the  tail,  wliich  should  be  ^he  smooth  colley  the  black  is  generally  dcepc 

earned  high  when  the  dog  is  excited.   The  most  desir-  richer,  but  the  tan  should  be  of  Uio  same  ting 

able  color  is  fallow  (fawn)  with  black  muzzle ;  next  to  ^^^^    ^  ^^  ^eal  of  white  is  met  with  in 

this  comes  brindle,  then  red  with  black  muzzle,  or  strains,  and  sometimes  the  tan  is  altogeUier  a 

blAck;  sometimes  there  is  an  admixture  of  white,  ^y.   akeris  parihts.  a  black-aud-tan  color  w 

which  IS  certainly  a  defect,  though  not  a  great  one.  ^u^jj  white  is  highly  preferred.     In  both  va 

Height  from  twenty-nine  to  thirty-one  mches  in  the  ^he  whole  body  is  sometimes  tan,  or  tan  mixe< 

dog,  and  even  more  if  a  fine  syinmetry  can  be  com-  ^j,i^     The  tail  is  bushv,  always  has  a  dc<ad« 

bined.    A  dog  standinjj  twenty-nine  mches  ought  to  ^nd  is  carried  gayly,  though  not  over  the  bac 

weigh,  in  good  condition  (not  fat),  from  120  to  130  ^^  gpj^           r>  j  ji       -» 

pounds.  ^ 

Coney.— The  head,  which  resembles  that  of  IWI-Terrter.— A  bull-terrier  takes  to 

the  fox,  should  be  wide  between  the  ears,  ta-  like  a  retriever,  and  will  learn  tricks  as  f 
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I ;  he  IS  destined  to  be  the  pet  dog,  for  The  back  aboold  be  straifht  and  strong,  with  no  ap- 

idies,  in  the  fatare.  pearanoe  of  slackness  behind  the  Bhoulden ;  the  loin 

^                          '  broad  and  powerful  (and  particularly  so  if  the  back  is 

oil  should  be  long  and  flat,  wedge-shaped,  long)  and  very  shj^htlv  arched.    Tiie  dog  should  be 

I  behind,  with  the  smaller  end  at  the  plaoe  of  weU  ribbed  up  with  deep  back  ribs,  and  should  not 

which  should  not  be  at  all  prominent.  The  be  fiat-sided.    The  hina-quarters  should  be  strong 

the  occiput  to  the  end  of  the  nose  should  be  and  muscular,  Quite  free  from  droop  or  crouch ;  the 

t  as  possible,  without  either  brow  or  hollow  thighs  long  ana  powerful ;  hocks  near  the  ground, 

if  the  eyes.    This  line  is  never  absolutely  the  dog  standing  well  upon  them,  like  a  fox-nound. 

but  the  nearer  itappreaches  to  a  straight  line  without  much  oend  in  the  stifles.    The  stern  should 

'.    The  skull  shouldf  however,  be  ^n>roken  be  set  on  high  and  carried  gayly,  hot  not  over  the 

not  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  as  in  back  or  curled.    It  should  be  of  good  strength,  any- 

log.    The  jaws  must  be  long  and  powerful,  thing  approaching  a  pipe-stopper  tail  being  especially 

e  and  black,  though  manv  otherwise  first-  objectionable.    Tne  le^,  viewed  in  any  direction, 

I  have  had  spotted  or  ^^  butterfly  "  noses,  must  be  straight,  showing  little  or  no  diminution  in 

all,  black,  and  sparkling.    The  upper  lip  the  size  of  the  ankles  when  viewed  in  front.    They 

)as  tight  over  the  jaw  as  possible,  any  super-  should   be  of  strong  bone  throughout,  the  elbows 

in  or  approach  to  chop  being  undesirable,  working  freely  just  clear  of  the  sides.    Both  fore  and 

tr  lip  also  should  be  small.    T£s  teeth  should  hind  legs  should  be  carried  straight  forward  in  travel- 

r  in  shape,  meeting  exactl)r,  without  any  de-  ing,  the  stifles  not  turning  outward.    The  feet  should 

om  the  stnight  line.    A  pig-jaw  is  as  great  be  round,  compact,  and  not  too  large,  the  toes  mod- 

I  being  underhung.    The  ears  are  always  erately  aix^ed  and  turned  neither  in  nor  out.    There 

or  show ;  they  should  be  brought  to  a  flne  should  be  no  dew-claws  behind.    The  coat  should  be 

iexacUv  match.  In  their  imcropped  state  they  smooth  but  hard,  dense,  and  abundant.    In  color, 

od  deaf  in  shape,  and  seldom  reach  their  full  white  should  predominate  \  brlndle  or  liver  markings 

n  till  after  teetning.    The  neck  should  be  are  objectionable;  otherwise,  this  point  is  of  little  or 

ig,  and  gracefully  set  into  the  shoulders,  from  no  importance.    The  dog  must  present  a  generally 

ihould  taper  to  tne  head,  without  any  throoti-  ^y,  livdv,  and  active  appearance.  Bone  and  strength 

pproach  to  dewlap,  as  in  the  bull-dog.    The  m  a  small  oompass  are  ess^entials ;  but  this  must  not 

i  should  be  strong  and  slanting,  with  a  wide  be  taken  to  moan  that  a  fox-terrier  should  be  cloggy 

chest ;  but  the  &st  ribs  are  not  very  deep,  or  in  any  way  coarse.    Speed,  to  some  extent,  and 

nought  well  bock  toward  the  hips.    Toe  back  endurance,  must  be  looked  to  aa  well  as  power,  and 

)  short  and  well  furnished  with  muscle,  run-  the  symmetry  of  the  fox-hound  taken  as  a  modeL 

raid  between  the  shoulder-blades  in  a  flrm  The  terrier,  Uke  the  hoimd,  must  on  no  account  be 

1  each  side.    The  fore-legs  should  be  long  leggy,  neither  must  he  be  too  short  on  the  leg.    He 

Gtly  straight,  the  elbows  Tying  in  the  same  slTould  stand  like  a  cleverly-made  hunter,  covering  a 

:he  shoulder-points,  and  not  outside  them,  as  lot  of  ground,  yet  with  a  broad  and  powerful  loin. 

11-dog.    The  hind-legs  should  also  be  long  He  will  thus  attain  the  highest  degree  of  propelling 

cular,  with  straight  nocks  placed  near  the  power,  together  with  the  greatest  len^h  of  stride 

The  feet  are  ramer  long  thian  cat-like,  but  oompatible  with  the  length  of  his  body.     Weight, 

should  be  well  arched  and  close  together,  within  certain  limits,  is  not  a  criterion  of  a  temcHs 

must  be  short  and  close,  but  hard  rather  fltness  for  his  work.    General  shape,  size,  and  contour 

f ,  though  when  in  show  condition  it  should  are  the  main  points,  and  if  a  do^  can  gallop  and  stay 

n  constant  friction.    The  color  for  show  pur-  and  follow  his  fox  up  a  drain,  it  matters  little  what 

1st  be  pure  white,  though  there  are  many  his  weight  is  to  a  pound  or  so,  though,  roughly  speak- 

led  dogs  of  other  colors.    This  is,  however,  ing,  it  may  be  said  he  should  not  scale  over  twenty 

fancy  breed,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  pounds  in  show  condition, 
hy  an  arbitrary  rule  should  not  be  made. 

>r  stem  should  be  set  on  low,  flne  In  bone,  Skye-Terrter.— The  Skye-terrier  was  bred  in 

ed  straight  out,  without  any  curl  over  the  .,      t  i      i    i  ai_        •^•y^»~'»*^*      «o  t/i^^  *« 

^                           '  the  Island  of  Skye,  and  has  existed  for  many 

years  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  and  the 

iTlcr.  —  The  sknll  of  the  fox  -  terrier  adjacent  islands.   He  is  a  low,  weasel-like  dog, 

te  flat  and  moderately  narrow,  broad-  measuring  from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  his  tail 

>en  the  ears  and  gradually  decreasing  at  least  three  times  his  height. 

h  to  the  eye:».     Not  much   "  stop  ^^  n^u                    «      j   v       • 

^ ^^ ^^4.   K.,4.  ♦!.«»«  «u^„i^  K^  -.r.^  The  eyes  are  small  and  sharp  in  expression,  vary- 

«  apparent,  but  there  should  be  more  i^g  in  shade  from  hazel  to  a  dirk  bro^.    Th'e  heid 

he  profile  between  the  forehead  and  hasalargeappearanoewhen  the  coat  is  dry,  but,  when 

than  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  grey-  wetted,  it  is  niund  to  be  long  and  rather  narrow  be- 

The  other  points  are  as  follow  :  tween  the  eare.  increasing  in  width  between  the  eyes, 

with  a  flat  skull,  little  or  no  brow,  and  a  pointed  nose, 

ni  should  be  V-shaped  and  rather  small,  of  The  teeth  should  be  very  strong,  and  meet  level.  The 

thickness,  and  dropping  forward  closely  to  nose  and  roof  of  mouth  are  a  very  dark  brown  or  black. 

:,  not  hanging  by  the  side  of  the  head  like  a  The  ears  are  set  on  rather  highj  and  are  by  no  means 

I's.    The  jaw  should  be  strong  and  muscu-  large,  measuring  barely  three  inches  in  length ;  but 

lot  too  full  in  the  cheek— should  be  of  fair  the  hair  on  them,  mixing  with  that  arising  from  the 

X  length,  but  not  so  as  in  any  waj  to  resem-  head,  neck,  and  cneeks,  makes  them  look  much  longer. 

neyhonnd  or  modem  English  temer.    There  The  coat  on  the  body  and  head  should  be  quite  long. 

>t  be  much  falling  away  below  the  eyes ;  this  overhanging  the  eyes,  often  so  as  to  conceal  them 

e  head  should,  however,  be  moderately  chis-  completely.    The  tail  should  not  be  raised  above  the 

10  as  not  to  go  down  in  a  straight  slope  like  back,  except  umler  great  excitement.  Weight,  sixteen 

The  nose,  toward  which  the  muzzle  must  to  twenty  pounds.  The  colors  most  admired  are  steel- 

■per,  should  be  black.    The  eyes  should  he  gray,  with  ears  and  tail  tipped  with  black,  fawn  with 

tned,  small,  and  rather  deep-set,  f\ill  of  flre  dark-brown  tips,  black  and  pure  fawn.    The  prick- 

The  teeth  should  be  level  and  strong.    The  eared  Skye-terrier  diflfers  from  the  drop-eared  in  hav- 

ild  be  dean  and  muscular,  without  throati-  ing  a  larger  head,  a  shorter  body,  and  a  rouuher  coat 

air  length,  and  gradually  widening  to  the  The  ears  are  covered  with  short,  silky  hair,  and 

I.   The  shoulders  should  be  flne  at  the  points,  should  stand  well  up,  without  any  outward  inolinar 

■loping ;  the  chest  deep  and  not  too  broad,  tion. 
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GrejhoiBd*  —  The  head  of  the  grejhonnd 
should  be  large  between  the  ears,  and,  in  a 
dog  from  twenty-five  inches  to  twenty-six 
in<3ies  high,  should  measure  at  least  fourteen 
and  a  half  inches  in  circumference  midway'  be* 
tween  the  eyes  and  ears.  This  point  is  one 
that  is  not  usually  insisted  on,  many  coursers 
preferring  the  narrow  and  elegant  head,  which 
will  easily  allow  the  neck-strap  to  slip  over  it. 
The  jaw  can  hardly  be  too  lean,  but  the  mus- 
cle should  be  full,  and  there  should  be  little  or 
no  development  of  the  nasal  sinuses.  The  eye 
should  be  full  and  bright,  giving  the  idea  of 
high  spirit  and  animation.  The  minor  points 
are  these : 

There  is  a  very  great  variety  of  ean  in  the  differeDt 
breeds,  fh>m  the  large  up-standing  ones  of  the  heath- 
enock  variety  to  the  small  and  eleffantlv  falling  ones 
ot  most  of  our  modem  greyhounos.  The  bitch  has 
always  a  neater  and  more  compact  head  than  her 
brother,  and  there  is  ffenerally  a  livelier  look  about 
the  eye ;  but,  though  the  head  is  smaller,  it  is  still  in 
the  same  relative  proportion  to  the  whole  body,  which 
is  more  neat  and  elegant  also.  The  neck  is  compared 
to  that  of  the  drake ;  it  is  certainly  not  so  long  or  as 
rouncL  but  sometimes  approaches  very  nearly  to  it. 
This  form  will  enable  the  greyhound  to  seize  his  game 
while  in  Aill  stride  without  losing  his  balance,  but 
there  are  many  good  killers  with  short  necks,  with 
regard  to  the  chest,  there  are  two  things  to  be  con- 
sidered :  capacity  for  the  lodnnent  of  Uie  lun^s  and 
heart,  and  toe  attainment  of  that  form  most  conducive 
to  speed  and  working.  It  must  not  be  too  deep,  or 
the  animal  is  constantly  striking  it  aaainst  obstacles ; 
it  must  not  be  too  wide,  or  the  shoulders  are  unable 
to  play  smoothly  Ufran  it  A  Just  relation  between 
these  oounterbalancinff  essentials  is,  therefore,  the 
best  form.  The  shoufdera  must  be  so  formed  as  to 
thrust  the  fore-legs  well  forward,  and  to  do  this  the 
shoulder-blade  must  be  as  obliaue  as  possible.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  its  muscles  mav  be  able  to  ex- 
ert their  full  power  upon  the  arm  in  bringing  it  into 
a  straight  line  with  the  axis  of  the  shoiuder- blade. 
This  alone  is  a  great  advantage ;  but,  by  the  mater 
an^lc  that  it  forms  with  the  arm.  it  also  enables  the 
greyhound  to  bear  the  shock  of  a  udl  upon  his  legs  in 
coming  down  fVom  a  leap  without  iiuury,  whicn  is 
another  most  imnortant  feature.  An  oblique  shoulder 
is  likewise  usually  accompanied  by  a  longer  true-arm^ 
because  the  point  of  the  shoulaer  must  be  raised 
higher  ftom  the  elbow  to  allow  of  the  obliquity,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  increased  length  will  the  fore-foot 
be  extended  forward ;  thus  this  form  fives  longer 
levers  with  greater  power  of  leverage,  ana  more  space 
for  tiie  lodgment  of  muscles.  From  careAil  measure- 
ment of  various  well-formed  legs,  it  is  thought  that 
from  the  elbow  to  the  knee  ought  to  be  at  least  twice 
the  length  firom  the  same  point  to  the  ground.  In 
this  measurement  the  dog  would  be  standing  on  a 
level  surface,  with  his  weight  bearing  upon  both  l^s, 
and  the  measure  should  be  taken  in  this  way,  and  not 
from  the  base  of  the  two  middle  nails,  because  in  the 
stride  the  action  is  fbnm  the  ball  of  the  foot,  and  not 
from  the  end  of  the  toes.  In  variously  formed  feet 
there  b  a  difference  of  nearly  an  inch  less  than  an- 
other with  long  toes ;  which  latter  would,  neverthe- 
le88,  measure  from  his  toe-nails  to  his  knee  nearly  an 
inch  more  than  the  former.  In  order  to  unite  the 
hind  and  fore  ouarters,  and  to  assist  in  fixing  the  pel- 
vis from  whicn  the  muscles  oompoeing  the  haunch 
take  their  fulcrum,  a  good  back  ia  reauired.  and,  when 
of  a  good  form,  it  tias  been  compareu  to  a  beam.  The 
back  is  composed  of  a  series  of  vertebree,  having  riba 
attached  to  the  sides  of  the  first  thirteen,  but,  in  those 
of  the  loins,  depending  alone  upon  the  hip-bones  and 
lateral  processes  for  the  lodgment  and  attachment  ot 
imuacles.  It  must  be  self-evident  that  every  additional 


inch  in  length  of  back  increases  the  stride  by  thit 
amount  exactlv :  and,  therefore,  if  prolonged  indefi- 
nitely, it  would  De  advantageous,  till  counterbalsnttd 
by  the  disadvantages  inseparably  connected  with  tliis 
form,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  diminished  strenffth.  Tbt 
lengm  of  back  should,  therefore,  be  looked  for  be- 
tween the  neck  and  the  laat  rib,  rather  than  betwwn 
the  last  rib  and  the  hip-bone.  The  back  ribs  sboQld 
be  well  spread  and  deep ;  for,  unless  they  are  in  thi» 
form,  a  sufficient  attachment  can  not  be  afforded  to 
the  muscles  of  the  loins,  which  constitute  the  chid 
moving-power  in  drawing  the  hind-legs  forward,  tnd 
fixing  the  pelvis.  The  loins  must,  therefore,  be  broad, 
strong,  and  deep,  and  the  measure  of  their  strength 
must  be  drculfur.  Breadth  alone  will  not  do,  since 
the  lower  muscles  require  to  be  well  developed  as  well 
as  the  upper,  but  a  good  measurement  round  the  loin 
is  a  gooa  teat  of  power  in  that  quarter.  These  are  <rf 
more  iorportance  than  the  fore-quarters^  and  are  oom- 
posed  of  three  separate  divisions,  varymg  greatly  in 
total  and  comparative  length  in  different  maividnali. 
These  three  divisions  are :  the  true  thigh,  between 
the  hip  and  stifle  joints ;  the  fiedse  or  lower  thigh,  uh 
swering  to  the  leg  of  a  man,  and  situated  between  the 
stifle  and  hock ;  and,  lastly,  the  l«r,  between  the 
hock  and  foot.  The  first  two  of  these  oivLuons  should 
be  nearly  eqiial  in  length,  and.  in  moat  well-prop(»^ 
tioned  greynounds,  are  each  about  one  fifth  longer 
than  the  lower  arm :  while  the  leg,  fh>m  the  hoek  to 
the  ground,  should  hear  about  the  same  relation  to 
each  of  the  thigh-bones  98  the  fore-pastem  doee  to 
the  arm— that  is  to  say,  it  should  be  about  one  half^ 

generally  rather  more  than  less.  Many  good  gnj- 
ounds  vary  much  in  these  nroportions ;  and  m 
stifle-joint  is  often  placed  far  rrom  midway  between 
the  hip-joint  and  the  hock.  With  a  greyhound  tb» 
formecL  having  both  the  upper  and  lower  thif  h-booe 
one  flftn  longer  than  the  lower  arm^  with  tne  bock 
also  placed  a  little  above  the  level  ot  the  knee,  and 
the  top  of  the  shoulder-blade  only  the  length  of  the 
thigh-Done  above  the  elbow,  it  follows  either  that  the 
top  of  the  hind-quarter  will  be  considerably  higher 
than  the  fore,  or  that  the  hind-legs  will  be  bent  at  the 
hook  and  stifle-^oint  considerably  out  of  the  straight 
line.  Either  of  these  forms  is  conducive  to  speed; 
but  the  latter  is  the  more  elegant,  and  also  apjpean  to 
be  the  best  calculated  for  preserving  the  equuibriuai 
in  the  turn.  If  the  hind-legs  are  straiffht,  and  jet 
the  back  is  level,  the  fore-legs  must  be  Tong^  or  epe 
there  can  scarcely  be  suffident  speed.  This  form  is, 
however,  inferior  to  the  bent  hind-legs  and  coira- 
spondingly  short  anterior  extremities.  The  ^pe  of 
the  best  formation  is  seen  in  the  bare,  in  which  theia 
is  a  still  greater  disproportion,  and,  as  the  greyhound 
has  to  00^  with  her  in  speed  and  workinir,  he  ffliii| 
to  a  ccrtam  extent,  be  formed  upon  Uie  same  moddt 
and  so  he  really  is.  The  feet  of  the  greyhound  an 
met  with  in  two  varying  but  useful  forms,  the  cat-liki 
and  the  hare-foot.  In  the  former  they  are  round  and 
dose,  with  upstanding  knuckles,  and  by  many  li 
much  preferred.  Such  toes  arc.  however,  likelj  | 
**  break  down '' ;  and,  for  use,  tne  hare-foot,  loni  ^ 
and  flatter,  is  by  man^  coursers  preferred.  In 
case,  a  flat,  open  foot  is  to  be  discarded.  The 
should  be  flne,  and  nicely  curved ;  but  this  noint 
only  to  be  looked  at  as  a  mark  of  good  breed, 
colors  preferred  are  black  and  red,  or  fawn, 
black  muzzles.  Black-tan  b  very  rarely  seen,  but 
most  every  other  color  is  occasionally  met  with.  WhI 
greyhounds  are  by  many  disliked^  being  consid 
delicate,  but  I  do  not  know  that  this  objection  is  w 
founded.  The  brindled  color  is  supposed,  withi 
reason,  to  be  a  mark  of  the  bull-dog  croi^s. 

The  greyhound  proper  is  used  in  England 
a  great  extent  for  public  and  private  coursl 
matches,  a  sport  little  if  at  all  known  in  t 
country. 

Dt^-nulig. — A  great  sport  in  England, 
pecially  among  the  middle  and  poorer  clan 


BOQS.    (CmmsE  Edibu  Doo,  Fua.) 


nnniDg,  anA  it  gKT«  liw  to  a  new  strain 

knoira  as  whippeta,  which  wera  pro- 
j  inbreeding  grejhoanda  to  reduce  the 
d  than  crossing  with  the  bull   terner 

■trength,  ooarage,  and  endaraaoe     A 
;,  vben  seen  done,  ia  almost  a 
pirt  of  a  liaely-bred  greyhonnd, 
la  generallj  aomewhat  Bmaller 
lippet  is  seen  near  an  Italian 
jid,  there  is  at  once  noticed 
'able  thickening  of  all  the  finer    J^ 
i  pf  the  grejhoand,  a  result  of    "' 
•terrier  crtiaa. 

vciog  has  for  aereral  years  been 
tntioD  in  parts  of  this  ooantr; 
irticnlarly  in  and  about  Phila 

where  there  is  a  oonaiderable 
-bom  popolation,  and  at  manv 
thletic  and  foot-racing  meetings 
I  what  ia  called  a  dog  faandiofip 
:ance  ran  is  generally  200  yards, 
aat-rnnniDg  dog  can  cover  this 
I  in  about  one  half  the  time  that 
iggtA  sprinter  could  do  it.  The 
B  run  in  beats  of  five,  and  are 
pped,  or  allowed  a  start,  aooord 
ige  and  nze.    A  dog  baa  in  this 

always  two  yards  and  a  half 
r  each  ponnd  that  he  weighs 
1  his  opponent;  m  England  bs  '  ^  ' 
>Dly  be  allowed  two  yards  start 
I  ponnd.  The  dogs  drawn  for  a 
a  held  on  their  marks  by  tlidr 
or  handlers,  while  a  man  is  stationed 
rarda  behind  the  fioisbing-tape  to  wore 
cloth.  At  the  firing  of  the  pistol,  each 
d,  and  their  early  instincts  having  been 
'eloped,  they  mn  straight  and  only  need 
g«d  for  an  extra  burst  of  speed  bj  the 
[  of  handa  or  shonts  of  their  handlers, 

slipping  them  are  very  careCal  not  to 
I  low  bifl  start  by  over-haste.  A  dog 
hie  atart  nearly  as  quickly  as  a  human 
,  and  qniokly  gets  on  fall  speed.  The 
idioapa  ot  dogs  at  Philadelphia  have 

about  seventy-five  dogs  to  the  post, 
ll-England  handicaps  at  Manchester  or 
rge  towna  it  is  not  nnnsual  for  GOO  dogs 
ete,  and  the  racing  takes  all  day.  A 
no«t  carefnlly  trained  for  his  mnning, 

consisdng  of  beef,  mutton,  toast,  and 
iled  eggs,  oia  drink  of  tea  and  ale. 
>  EilUe  Dag.— At  the  Crystal  Palace 
}w,  in  London,  several  specimens  of  a 
entirely  new  breed  of  dogs  were  eihib- 
t  has  mach  the  appearance  of  a  Spitz 
t  ia  f ar  more  clnmsily  built  aud  larger 
J  fleahy.  This  is  the  Chinese  edible 
bey  are  bred  in  Ohiua  for  the  sake  of 
wh,  and  have  been  developed  in  Chnt 
n  in  that  coontry  for  centnriee,  in  much 
e  manner  aa  the  Asiatic  breeds  of  fowls, 
itity  rather  than  qnality.    These  dogs 

entirely  on  vegetable  food,  and  their 
■aid  to  taste  like  veaL 
-The  pDg  sbonld  have  a  round,  monkey- 


like skull  which  shonld  be  ot  considerable 
girth,  but  in  proportion  not  so  great  as  that  of 
the  ball  dog  Tlie  face  is  short,  but  again  not 
'  bnlly  "  or  retreating,  the  end  being  out  off 
square    and  the  teeth  must  be  level ;  if  they 


are  nndershot,  a  ctom  of  the  bull  is  almo«t 
always  to  be  relied  on.  The  cheek  is  very  full 
acd  muscular.  The  other  points  may  be  sura- 
marized  thus : 

The  esn  an  smsll,  vine-shtped,  and  thin,  snd 
should  lie  moderauly  flat  onth«fsce.  Th«y  are  black, 
wicb  ■  alight  iolemiiitun  of  fawn  htin.  The  ej«a 
are  dark  brown  and  flill,  with  a  soft  eipreMion. 
There  ehonld  be  no  tendency  to  weep,  «  in  the  t(^ 
■panifll.  A  black  mole  ia  alvaya  demanded  on  eaeh 
cheek,  with  two  or  three  burs  Bpricging  IVom  it ;  the 
nsgulaUon  number  of  tfaeae  is  three,  but,  of  course.  It 
is  easy  to  reduce  Ihem  to  that  number.  Tha  mask, 
vent,  and  wrinkles,  must  be  considered  tofiether,  as 
tbey  si)  depend  msinl;  on  color.  The  wrinkles,  it  ia 
true,  are  partly  In  the  skin  ;  but  over  and  above  these 
there  should  be  line*  of  black,  corresponding  with 
thorn,  on  the  face  and  forehead.  The  mask  should 
extend  over  the  whole  face  as  a  jet  black,  reaching  B 
little  above  the  ejes,  and  the  vent  should  be  of  the 
same  color.  In  the  Willouehbj'  atrain  the  black  geii' 
ersUy  extends  higher  on  the  akull,  sod  baa  not  the 
name  deBijite  ad^  aa  in  the  Htirrison  pu^,  in  whiidi 
this  point  la  well  shown  and  greatlj  inaisled  upon  by 
its  admirera.  A  trace  or  black  line  is  exhibted  along 
the  Wpof  the  back  bj  all  perfect  page  ;  and  the  clear- 
er this  ia  the  better— aa  with  the  mask,  so  with  this— 
tbe  definition  is  claarer  in  the  Morriaon  llian  in  the 
Willoughby  pug.  When  it  extend*  widely  over  the 
back  it  ia  called  a  "  saddle- mark,"  and  this  is  often 
displayed  in  the  Willoughbv,  though  aeldom  met  with 
in  the  Morrison  atrain.  The  color  of  the  Morriaon 
nng  ia  a  rich  vallow  f^wn.  while  that  of  the  Wi)i- 
Joughby  Ls  a  cold  atone.  Tho  a^mon  fawn  ia  never 
met  with  in  good  spcf^mena  of  either,  and  is  objected 
to.  In  the  willoughby  the  fawn-colored  luura  are  apt 
to  be  tipped  with  black,  bnt  in  ita  rival  the  fawn-Ool- 
or  ia  pure  and  unmixed  vrith  any  darker  shade.  Of 
course  in  interbred  apedmena  the  color  ia  often  inleS 
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medUte.    The  coat  is  short,  soft,  and  gloasv  over  the        Concerning  the  northern  boandaries  only 

whole  bod)r,  but  oa  the  toil  it  i«  lonffer  and  rougher.  ^^^  claims  were  maintained  with  any  degree  of 

A  fine  tail  indicates  a  bull-crotia.    The  neck  is  lull,  ^^ «:„*^««^.  i     'i'u«  k«;«i  #•  ^f  \^,*a\,^^^¥\^^ 

Btout,  and  muacular,  but  without  any  tendency  uJ  persistence:  1.   Ihe  height  of  land  separating 

dewlap ;  which  acain  indicates  that  the  bull-dog  cross  the  waters  of  Hadson  Bay  trom  those  of  Lake 

has  been  resortea  to.    The  'body  is  verv  thick  and  Saperior.     Tliis  would  have  been  a  very  irreg* 

strong,  with  a  wide  chest  and  round  ribe ;  the  loin  uiar  line,  extendinff  in  some  places  close  to 

fn"*.  inL!??„I?o'?f^'f!S  '!fiZll?L'I?H?r"?n'^hu\?i^'  Lake  Soperior,  and  in  others  far  north  toward 

mz  a  general  punchy  look,  almost  peculiar  to  this  dog.  4,,  K  ^    ^rt      «ii  •  ti  •    «l 

The  fegs  should  he  straight,  butane  in  bone,  and  Albany  river.    2.  The  Albany  river.    This,  the 

should  be  well  clothed  with  muscle.    As  to  the  feet,  most  natural  line,  begins  near  the  head  of  James 

tliej^  must  be  small,  and  in  any  case  narrow.    In  both  Bay,  and  runs  nearly  west  for  several  hundred 

strains  the  toes  are  well  spht  up ;  but  in  the  WU-  njijeg  to  the  source  of  the  river  in  Lake  Joseph. 

Ks'Jn^^afn'l^a'^^^^^^   ^^rfsM^d^t  ^--  ^ere  other  claims  snch  as  to  the  mouth 

white  on  the  toes,  and  the  nails  should  be  dark.  Tiie  of  the  Nelson  river,  to  the  Saskatchewan,  and 

tail  must  curve  so  that  it  lies  flat  on  the  side,  not  ris-  to  Lake  Athabasca,  but  they  were  of  no  irn* 

ing  above  the  back  to  such  an  extent  as  to  show  dav-  portance 

light  through  it.  The  curl  should  extend  to  a  little  ^^0  Hudson  Bay  Company  in  its  time  main- 
more  than  one  circle.  The  pug  should  be  trom  ten  .  .  ^  77  u"  ul^  1  jT  x.  v  TL  *u  _»u 
to  twelve  inches  high,  the  smaller  the  better.  A  good  Gained  the  height  of  land  to  be  both  the  north- 
specimen  should  be  very  symmetrioal.  em  and  the  western  boundary  of  Upper  Oana- 
DOMIXION  OF  CANADA.  (For  statistics  of  go-  da  (Ontario) ;  and  Canada,  since  1871,  has  taken 
ography  and  population,  see  **  Annual  Cyclo-  a  similar  stand  concerning  the  northern  limits 
pwdia  "  for  1883.)  The  year  1884  was  remark-  "^  the  province.  The  royal  charter  granted  in 
able  in  Canadian  annals  in  many  respects.  1^70  by  Charies  II  is  made  the  basis  of  these 
Many  vexed  public  questions  in  dispute  at  the  claims.  This  charter  granted  to  *'  the  Govern- 
beginning  were  settled  before  the  end  of  the  or  and  Company  of  Adventurers  of  EngUnd 
vear.  One,  the  chief  of  these,  is  known  as  trading  into  Hudson's  Bay,"  *Hhe  sole  trade  and 
"  The  boundary  case."  The  cause  of  dispute  commerce  of  all  these  seas,  straits,  bays,  rivers, 
was,  what  constituted  the  western  and  north-  lakes,  creeks,  and  sounds,  in  whatsoever  latitude 
ern  boundaries  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  they  shall  be,  that  lie  within  the  entrance  of 
(formeriy  Upper  Canada).  At  first  the  parties  the  straits  commonly  called  Hudson's  Straits, 
to  the  dispute  were  the  old  provinces— Upper  together  with  all  the  lands  and  territories  upon 
and  Lower  Canada  on  behalf  of  Upper  Can-  the  countries,  coasts,  and  confines  of  the  aeaa, 
ada,  and  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  In  1867  ^ay»»  lakes,  rivers,  creeks,  and  sounds  afore- 
the  confederation  of  the  British  provinces—  8W<3  that  are  not  already  actually  possessed  by 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick—  or  granted  to  any  of  our  subjects,  or  possessed 
was  eflfected,  the  name  of  the  union  being  "  The  by  the  subjects  of  any  other  Christian  prince 
Dominion  of  Canada."    Thenceforward,  until  or  state,"  etc. 

1871,  Canada,  on  behalf  of  Ontario,  maintained        Since  1871  Canada  has  maintained  the  west- 

theclaimsformerly  set  upby  theCanadas;  but,  c™  boundary  of  Ontario  to  be  the  meridian 

owing  to  the  acquisition  by  Canada  in  1870  of  passing  through  *'  the  extreme  point  of  land 

all  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  territories,  she,  marking  the  junction  of  the  north  and  east 

the  former  opponent  of  the  company's  claims,  banks  respectively  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 

became  the  warm  supporter,  leaving  Ontario  to  rivers."    This  claim,  advanced  by  Canada  after 

battle  with  the  Federal  authorities.    The  bound-  obtaining  control   of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 

aries  set  up  by  the  various  parties  to  the  dis-  pany's  lands,  is  based  on  a  clause  in  the  "  Que- 

pute  are,  as  to  the  western:  1.  The  meridian  ^co  Act"  of  1774.    This  act,  it  may  be  remem- 

passiug  through  the  northeastern  angle  of  the  bered,  conceded  to  the  Roman   Catholics  in 

junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  Canada  all  the  privileges  then  enjoyed  by  their 

This  line  crosses  Lake  Superior  several  miles  fellows  in  France,  and  was  passed  more  to  pre- 

east  of  the  mouth  of  Pigeon  river.    It  is  89**  9'  ^cnt  a  union  with  the  colonies  to  the  south  in 

27-16"  W.  from  Greenwich.    2.  The  meridian  their  struggles  against  British  oppression  than 

passing  through  the  extreme  source  of  the  Mis-  to  do  justice  to  the  settlers  in  Canada.    By 

sissippi  river.    This  line,  taking  Lake  Itasca,  that  act  Britain  conciliated  about  60,000  French 

or  Turtle  Lake,  as  the  source,  passes  through  Roman  Catholics,   and  estranged  millions  of 

the  western  shore  of  Lake  of  the  Woods.    8.  British  subjects,  residents  in  the  thirteen  colo- 

The  meridian  passing  through  the  northwest-  ^ics  along  the  Atlantic.    The  clause  referred 

ern  angle  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.    This  is  to  enacts: 

nearly  identical  with  the  line  through  the  source  ThAt  all  the  territories,  islands,  and  countries  in 
of  the  Mississippi.  4.  The  height  of  land  be-  North  America,  belonging  to  the  Crown  of  Greet 
tween  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  of  the  Woods.  ^PJ^'^^  bounded  on  the  south  by  a  line  from  the  Bay 
This  would  limft  Ontario's  territory  to  a  point  el^th^^^^pWm^^^^^^^^ 
within  a  few  miles  of  Lake  Superior— i.  e.,  to  fh)m  those  which  fall  into  the  sea^  to  a  ooint  in  45*  of 
the  source  of  Pigeon  river.  6.  The  White  Earth  northern  latitude,  on  the  eastern  bank  ofthe  river  Con- 
river,  a  tributary  of  the  Missouri  in  Montana,  necticut,  keeping  the  same  latitude  directly  wert. 

This  is  the  first  water  of  the  Mississippi  that  iiT'^KJ^t^^R^'^Pl^^^^^*'*^^"^*^'?,^ 

.1       .   .         ..       1    «        ^  0     'T'l  meetsthenverot.  Lawrence;  from  thenoe  up  the  east- 

crosses  the  international  boundary.     6.   The  em  bank  of  the  said  river  to  Lake  OntariS;  tbenee 

Ro^ky  Mountains.  through  the  Lake  Ontario  and  the  river  commoiily 
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bean ;  and  thence  along  by  the  eastern  and  And  that  all  dispntee  wMcb  mi^ht  arise  in  fbture 
tern  bank  of  Lake  Erie,  following  the  said  on  the  subject  of  tne  boundaries  of  the  siud  United 
Lil  the  same  shall  be  intersected  bv  the  north-  States  may  oe  prevented,  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  de- 
idary  jB^ranted  by  the  charter  of  the  Province  clared  that  the  following  arc  and  shall  be  their  bounda- 
ry Ivania,  in  case  the  same  shall  be  so  intersect-  ries,  viz. :  From  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia, 
trom  thmoe  along  the  said  northern  and  west-  viz.,  that  angle  which  ia  formed  by  a  line  drawn  due 
,j„i„  ^^  ^u  ij  .  ...  .•_-  __.j  north  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  river  to  the  high- 
lands, along  the  highlands  .  .  .  (the  same  as  quoted 
in  the  Que^c  Act,  except  that  the  line  runs  through 
ed.  then  following  the  said  bank  until  it  shall  the  middle  of  the  St.  Lawrence) .  .  .  into  Lake  £ne ; 
(  that  point  of  the  said  bank  which  shall  be  through  the  middle  of  said  lake,  until  it  arrives  at  the 
o  the  northwestern  an^e  of  the  said  Province  water  oommunication  between  tnat  lake  and  Lake  Hu- 
Bvlvania,  and  thence,  oy  a  right  line,  to  the  ron ;  thence  alone  the  middle  of  said  water  communi- 
tn western  angle  of  the  siud  province;  and  cation  into  Lake  Huron ;  thence  through  the  middle 
Jon^  the  western  boundary  of  the  said  prov-  of  said  lake  to  the  water  communication  between  that 
til  It  strike  the  river  Ohio ;  and  along  the  lake  and  Lake  Superior ;  thence  through  Lake  Supe- 
the  said  river  westward,  to  the  banks  of  the  rior.  northward  ot  the  isles  Boyal  ana  Philippeaux, 
)pi,  and  northward  to  the  southern  boundary  to  tne  Long  Lake;  thence  through  the  middle  of  said 
rritory  granted  to  the  Merchant  Adventurers  Long  Lake,  and  the  water  communication  between  it 
nd  trading  to  Uudson^a  Bay.  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods ;  thence  through  the  said 

lake  to  the  most  northwestern  point  thereof,  and  from 

contention   that   "  northward ''  means  thence  on  a  due  west  course  to  the  river  Mississippi ; 

•rtb,    while    ^*  westward  "   follows   the  thenoe  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  alon^  the  middle  of  the 

of  the  Ohio,  is  purely  technical,  and  ^^  Mississippi  river  until  it  shall  intersect  the  norUi- 

i^r,^4^^ji  i..  ^Li».  ♦«  o^l.^^  4.^  4.iw?n^ emraost  part  of  the  81st  degree  ot  north  latitude. 

ginated  in  order  to  secure  to  the  Gov-  g^uth,  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  due  east  from  the  deter- 

t  of  Canada  the   control   of    100,000  mination  of  the  line  hist  mentioned,  in  the  latitude 

miles  of  territory  that  she   formerly  of  81'  north  of  the  equator,  to  the  middle  of  the  river 

belonged  not  to  any  one  except  the  Apalachicola  or  Catahouche :  thence  along  the  mid- 

je  of  Ontario.    It  may  be  noted  that  '^^S''?^^\^^i"°i^H^c'r^^Sr^^^^'•°l.'^^^      Jl!^''^ 

.J               .             /-w  J.    •    ^"^^'^  «"«•'  straight  to  the  head  ot  St  Mary^s  nver,  and  thence 

older  provinces—Ontano,  Quebec,  etc.  down  along  the  middle  of  St  Mary's  river  to  the  At- 

M>ntrol  of  the  Crown  or  public  lands  lantic  Ocean,  etc 

to  the  provincial  govemraents,  while 

itoba  and  the  districts  erected  out  of  From  this  it  will  be  noted  that  Nova  Scotia 

nired  Hudson  Bay  Company *s  territo-  then  included  the  present  New  Brunswick ;  the 

belongs  to  the  Federal  Govemraent.  two  forming  the  old  Acadia.    It  will  also  be 

OTemuient    of   Canada    asserted    the  noted  that  the  Mississippi  was  supposed  to  rise 

n  boundary  to  be  the  height  of  land  as  far  north  as  a  line  due  west  from  the  north- 

>f   Lake  Superior.    The    Province  of  west  angle  of  Lake  of  the  Woods.    However, 

>  maintained  that,  at  the  very  least,  in  the  Treaty  of  1794,  between  Great  Britain 
9  entitled  to  the  territory  as  far  west  and  the  United  States  of  America,  a  clause  was 
meridian  from  the  source  of  the  Mis-  inserted  enacting  that  a  joint  survey  of  the  riv- 
,  or,  what  is  nearly  the  same,  the  er  should  be  made  from  ^^  one  degree  of  latitude 
n  of  the  northwestern  angle  of  Lake  below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  to  the  principal 
S^ooda.  The  first  of  these  is  based  on  source  or  sources  of  the  said  river,"  etc.  Thus, 
(nebeo  Act "  already  quoted,  and  de-  in  both  these  last-cited  treaties,  the  Mississippi 
n  the  constraction  placed  on  the  word  is  supposed  to  be  the  western  boundary  of  Can- 
ward.*'  In  the  same  sentence  the  word  ada.  However,  as  the  line  isspecitically  and  ac- 
'ard*'  means  '*  following  the  course  of  ourately  laid  down  to  the  **  northwestern  angle 
io,*'  and,  especially  as  the  maps  of  that  of  Lake  of  the  Woods,"  that  point  was  consid- 
icated  the  Mississippi  as  flowing  nearly  ered  to  be  the  western  limit.  As  the  lake  is 
nth,  the  word  ^^  north  ward"  means  very  irregular  in  shape,  the  commissioners, 
ing    the  course  of  the    Mississippi."  named  in  1814,  decided  that*' the  northwest- 

confinnation  is  given  to  this  construe-  em  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  is  that  on 

m  the  fact  that  in  1774  Sir  Guy  Carle-  which,  if  a  line  be  drawn  in  the  plane  of  a 

n  "  Captain-General  and  Govemor-in-  great  circle,  at  an  angle  of  46®  with  the  me- 

f  the  Province  of  Quebec,"  afterward  ridian,  such  a  line  would  cut  no  other  water  of 

Dorchester,  in  his  commission  as  Gov-  the  lake."    The  point  so  found  is  in  latitude 

f  the  Province  of  Quebec,  after  reciting  49''  28'  55"  north,  and  in  longitude  95''  14'  88" 

ase  quoted  from  the  Quebec  Act,  to  west  from  Greenwich.    This  is  the  meridian 

rds  **  until  it  strikes  the  river  Ohio,  fixed  by  both  the  arbitrators,  and  by  the  Jndi- 

•ng  the  bank  of  the  said  river,  west-  cial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Great 

>  the  banks  of  the  Missvtsippi,"  recites,  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  the  western  boundary 
>rthward  along  the  eastern  oank  of  the  of  Ontario. 

sr,"  etc.    In  support  of  the  northwest-  The  contention  that  the  western  boundary 

e  of  Lake  of  the  Woods,  as  the  western  of  Ontario  should  be  White  £arth  river,  a  tribu- 

7,  reference  is  made  to  the  **  Definitive  tary,  in  Montana,  of  the  Missouri,  is  founded  on 

>f  Peace  and  Friendship,"  signed  at  Par-  the  clause  already  quoted  from  the  Treaty  of 

nember,  1783,  by  which  Great  Britain  Paris  of  1788,  **  thence  through  the  said  lake 

ledged  the  independence  of  the  United  [Lake  of  the  Woods]  to  the  most  northwestern 

f  ijnerica.    Article  II  of  that  treaty  is :  point  thereof,  and  from  thenoe  on  a  due  west 
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coarse  to  the  river  Mississippi."    It  is  claimed  from  200  to  600  sqaare  miles.    Norti 

that,  technically,  the  Mississippi  includes  the  Laarentian  plateau,  and  sloping  towar* 

Missouri  and  its  tributaries,  and  that  the  stream  Bay,  are  immense  tracts  well  adapted  i 

referred  to  is  the  first  Mississippi  waters  crossed  culture  and  grazing.    But  the  iotrim 

by  that  ^^due  west"  line.    This  contention,  as  of  the  territory  is  found  in  its  gigantic 

well  as  the  following,  was  advanced  rather  to  and  in  its  inexhaustible  mining  nlistriei 

illustrate  that  Ontario  had  good  grounds  for  some  years,  very  rich  mines  of  silver  f 

more  extended  claims  than  she  was  making,  per  have  been  in  operation  on  the  nortl 

The  "  Rocky  Mountain "  claim  finds  support  of  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron ;  while 

in  the  facts  that  the  Canadians  traversed  and  paying  qoantities  is  found  in  the  Lak 

traded  with  the  entire  district  to  the  Rookies  Woods  district.     The  capitalists  form 

long  before  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  men  mining  companies  are  almost  wholly 

reached  Lake  Winnipeg.    As  much  of  the  evi-  of  the  United  States,  chiefly  of  New  Yo 

denoe  in  support  of  this  western  boundary  is  ap-  ton,  and  Chicago, 

plicable  to  Ontario^s  claim  for  extended  north-  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  travel 

em  bounds,  it  may  be  well  to  combine  the  two,  entire  length  of  the  territory ;  and  altl 

and  state  the  entire  case  both  for  the  extreme  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  first  sur 

western  and  the  extreme  northern  boundaries,  made,  there  are  already  many  thriving 

Ontario  laid  claim  to  all  the  territory  that  had  along  the  route.    North  of  the  plateau, 

formerly  belonged  to  the  French  as  Canada.  James  Bay,  there  is  likelihood  of  a  larg 

By  the  *^  Constitutional  Act  "of  1791,  the  Par-  lation  in  the  near  future.    Already  i 

liament  of  Great  Britain  divided  Quebec  into  are  projected  from  various  points  in  Oo 

Upper  and  Lower  Canada.    Upper  Canada  was  James  Bay,  and  it  seems  certain  ths 

defined  as  follows :  distant  date  another  outlet  to  Europe 

To  oommcnoo  at  a  stone  boundary  on  the  north  a^  ^®  disposal  of  the  farmers  and  m< 

bank  of  Lake  St.  FrancU  (an  expansion  of  the  St.  of  Ontario,  Manitoba,  and  the  whole 

Lawrence),  at  the  cove  west  of  Pointe  au  Bodct,  in  west  of  Canada.     This  route,  via  Huds 

the  Umit  betwwn  the  township  of  LancMter  aad  the  presents  few  difficulties,  and  many  advi 

grrtrd^X^oSll  rdT^fwWo^e  Vt  are  not  met  with  in  the  establUh. 

westernmost  angle  of  the  said  Seigncurie  of  New  of  travel. 

Longaeoil ;  thence  along  the  northwestern  boundary  Vett-Pswer* — Another  question,  of  g 

of  the  Seigneurie  of  Vaudreuil  running  north  25  de-  terest  to  the  provinces  of  Canada,  is  th 

groes  east,  until  it  strikes  Ottawa  river ;  to  ascend  the  possessed  by  the  Government  of  Oanad. 

said  nver  into  Lake  Temwcamingue,  and  from  the  *^„      °^^j  »<"«  v-vt'oimuiwuwv*  ^^^»*«.« 

head  of  the  said  lake  by  a  line  drawn  due  north  until  ^^^^^  ^^ts  passed  by  the  Legislative  Asa 

it  strikes  the  boundary-line  of  Hudson  Bay,  including  of  the  provinces.    By  the  British  Nortl 

all  the  tcrritorv  to  the  westward  and  southward  of  the  ica  Act,  1867,  the  power  of  disallowi 

•aid  line  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  country  com-  passed  by  the  Provincial  Legislatures  w 

monly  called  or  known  by  the  name  of  Canada.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^y^^  Governor-General  in   ( 

The  official  recognition  given  by  the  Im-  viz.,  on  the  Government  or  Ministry 

perial  Parliament    of  Great    Britain    to  the  Federal  Parliament.    It  is  a  power  t 

boundaries  of  Ontario  in  the  *^  Quebec  Act,"  rarely  been  exercised,  and  it  is  a  dispute 

1774;  the  Constitutional  Act,  1791 ;  the  treaty  tion,  at  this  stage  in  the  history  of  the 

of   Paris,  1783,  and    subsequent  treaties,  all  eration,  whether  the  Federal  Govemm 

show  conclusively  that  Canada  was   under-  or  is  entitled  to  have,  authority  to  vetc 

stood  to  extend  far  north  of  Lake  of  the  allow  acts  passed  by  the  provinces,  con 

Woods,  and  as  far  west  as  the  source  of  the  matters  entirely  within  tne  jurisdictioi 

Mississippi.    The  southern  boundary  of  the  provinces.    At  all  events,  the  power 

company^s  territories  is  definitely  stated  to  be  allowing  provincial  acts  has  been  sparii 

north  of  Lake  of  the  Woods.    These  and  many  ercised ;  for,  of  nearly  7,000  acts  passe 

hundreds  of  minor  facts  are  the  arguments  ad-  1867,  only  about  thirty  have  been  disf 

vanced  in  support  of  the  various  claims.    The  Many  of  those  disallowed  have  not  b 

settlement  of  the  question  has  confirmed  to  ther  contested  or  repassed ;  but  one  in  ] 

Ontario  a  tract  of  100,000  square  miles  more  lar,  known  as  "  The  Streams  Bill,*^  wai 

than  her  opponents  wished  her  to  get.  and  repassed  by  the  Legislature  of  Oni 

AlgMii* — The  territory  awarded  to  Ontario  be  disallowed  and  again  disallowed 

forms  part  of  the  District  of  Algoma.    This  Executive  of  Canada,  and  to  be  again  x 

district,  extending  from  the  Georgian  Bay  (at  by  the  Ontario  Legislature, 

the  meridian  of  the  most  westerly  mouth  of  The  case  giving  rise  to  the    cont4 

the  French  river)  to  the  northwestern  angle  caused  by,  or  arose  out  of,  a  former  st 

of  Lake  of  the  Woods,  is  not  specially  adapted  Ontario,  giving  lumberers  the  right  to  r 

for  farming.    Its  southern  slope,  toward  Lakes  her,  saw-logs,  etc.,  down  *^  floatable^'  i 

Superior  and  Huron,  is  rocky.    The  Lauren-  A  lumberer  named  McLaren  owned  li 

tian  and  Huronian  plateaus  extend  along  its  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi — a  sma 

entire  length  from  east  to  west.     But  on  thei^e  flowing  northeasterly  through  part  of  i 

plateaus  are  occasionally  found  tracts  of  land  into  Ottawa  river.     At  a  certain  p 

well  adapted  for  farming,  and  varying  in  size  the  river,  in  his  limits,  the  rooks,  b< 
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1  the  river  were   obstraotions  to  the  powered  the  Lie!]teiiaDt-€k>vemor  in  Coonoil 

g  of  timber  when  the  water  was  low ;  to  make  grants  of  escheated  or  forfeited  lands, 

>re,  McLaren  constructed  a  dam  and  slide  or  to  release  forfeited  property,  or  to  waive 

litate  the  passage  of  logs.  Another  lum-  forfeiture.    Power  was  also  given  to  make  an 

named  Oftldwell,  owned  timber  limits  assi^niment  of  personalty  to  which  the  Crown 

banks  of  the  same  river,  above  McLa-  might  be  entitled.    In  1878  this  act  was  put  to 

ind  claimed  the  right  granted  him  by  the  a  test.    A  wealthy  citizen  of  Toronto,  Andrew 

0  statute  to  float  his  logs  through  Mo-  Mercer,  died  intestate,  without  heirs  or  next 
9  slide.  To  prevent  this  seeming  tres-  of  kin,  and  Attorney-General  Mowat  for  On- 
[cLaren  obtained  an  injunction  from  the  tario  laid  claim  to  the  property.  A  demurrer 
of  Chancery  of  Ontario,  arguing  that  was  entered  by  Andrew  Mercer,  Jr.,  a  natural 
ible    streams  ^'  are  naturally  floatable  son  of  the  deceased.    It  was  asserted  tihat  Mer- 

To  remove  all  ambiguity,  the  Legisla-  cer  had  been  legally  married  to  the  motiier  of 

f  Ontario,  in  1881,  re-enacted  the  law,  the  young  Mercer,  and  a  marriage  entry  was 

tended  its  provisions  to  all  streams  and  found  in  the  register  of  a  Roman  Catholic 

ictions  thereon;  and  provided  for  the  church  near  Toronto,  but  the  evidence  was 

nt  by  the  party  using  the  slide  to  the  proved  to  be  forged.    The  woman  had  been  a 

thereof,  of  a  toll,  which  was  to  be  fixed  servant  in  Mercer^s  house,  but  the  son  was 

specific  case  by  the  Lieu  tenant- Co  v^mor  well  used  by  his  father,  and  he  had  a  valuable 

Province  in  Council.    The  Governor-  farm  property  deeded  him  prior  to  ,the  old 

d  in  Council  disallowed  this  act,  giving  in  man^s  death.    The  Court  of  Chancery  upheld 

ation  ^*'  that  the  act  seems  to  take  away  the  Ontario  statute,  and  overruled  the  demur- 

)  of  the  owner^s  property,  and  to  give  it  rer.    The  Court  of  Appeal  for  Ontario  held                         jj 

ther,  forcing  the  owner  to  become  a  the  same  view,  and  dismissed  the  appeal  with                          !! 

Deper  against  his  will.^'    The  Ontario  costs.   On  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Can-                         Ji 

ment  objected  to  the  Governor-Generd  ada,  it  was  decided  between  the  Dominion  and                          i 

ncil  assuming  to  review  any  provision  the  Ontario  Governments  to  make  it  a  test 

ct  passed  by  a  Provincial  Legislature  on  case  in  the  matter  of  escheats  of  real  property.                          I 

ect  within  its  competency  under  the  The  Dominion  upheld  the  views  of  toe  appel- 

1  North  America  Act,  and  again  en-  lant,  while  Ontario  remained  firm  in  support 

he  same  law.    It  was  again  disallowed,  of  the  statute.                                                                             \ 

ain  enacted.  The  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  escheat 

Qtime  the  case,  Caldwell  V9,  McLaren,  act  of  Ontario  was  ultra  vires^  and  rendered 

to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  where  judgment  in  favor  of  the  appellant.    Finally, 

9on  adverse  to  Caldwell,  and  in  favor  on  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  of  Great  Britain 

Federal  view  of  the    question,   was  and  Ireland,  it  was  decided  in  favor  of  Ontario. 

During  1884  it  was  brought  before  the  The  Government  of  Ontario    employed   a 

Council  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  portion  of  the  large  sum  of  money  thus  re- 

a  decision  was  given  in  favor  of  Cald-  ceived  in  the  erection  of  an  elegant  and  sub- 

daim,  and  upholding  the  Ontario  statute,  stantial  building,  known  as  the  *'  Mercer  Re- 

•tb — ^The  confederation  of  the  provinces  f ormatory,''  in  Toronto.  Its  purpose  is  to  serve 

Fected  in  1867.     Therefore,  sufficient  as  a  place  where  abandonea  women  may  be                          ' 

18  elapsed  to  produce  disputes  based  on  confined,  instead  of  their  being  sent  to  the  va- 

*  of  confederation.     Another  point  in  rious  prisons. 

Dstitation  settled  in  favor  of  provincial  Ucenset — The  liquor  license  of  Ontario  an* 

was  won  by  Ontario  under  its  Attorney-  thorizes  the  appointment  by  the  Provincial  Gov- 

J,  the  Hon.  O.  Mowat,  viz.,  ^*  Escheats  ernment  of  license  commissioners  for  the  mu- 

J  Property."    The  question,   whether  nicipality  of  every  township,  town,  village,  etc., 

ind  persona]  property  in  any  province  in  the  province,  and  empowers  them  to  pass 

;ed  or  forfeited,  by  reason  of  intestacy,  resolutions  as  to  the  conditions  and  qualinca- 

t  lawful  heirs,  next  of  kin,  or  other  par-  tions  for  tavern  and  shop  licenses  for  retail 

titled  to  succeed,  etc.,  came  within  the  sale  of  liquor,  to  limit  licenses,  and  to  regulate 

stion  of  the  Provincial  Legislatures  or  of  inspectors  of  licenses.     The  commissioners  may 

minion,  came  before  the  courts  both  of  also  impose  penalties.     The  sale  of  liouor  was 

0  and  of  Quebec  several  years  ago.     It  limited  between  the  hour  of  6  a.  m.  Monday, 

ibsequent  to  the  time  referred  to  (1874  and  7  p.  m.  Saturday.    Appeal  against  the  act 

76),  a^eed,  between  the  Dominion  and  was  made  on  the  ground  that  the  legislature 

cial  Governments,  that,  pending  a  judi-  could  not  delegate  its  powers  to  commission- 

cision  to  the  contrary,  the  above-named  ers  in  municipalities.  The  Privy  Council,  in  this 

ts  should  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  as  in  all  the  former  cases,  sustained  the  Onta- 

provinces,  while  lands  and  personal  rio  statute,  and  decided  that  the  British  North 
\j  forfeited  for  treason,  felony,  etc.,  America  Act  confers  exclusive  powers  on  the 
be  within  Dominion  authority  and  ju-  provinces  as  to  the  sections  enumerated  in  see- 
on.  Afterward,  Ontario  again  passed  tion  92  of  that  act,  and  that  in  such  matters, 
(the  one  of  1874  had  been  disallowed)  the  provincial  legislatures  are  supreme.  Thus, 
me  possession  of  such  lands,  and  em-  the  Province  of  Ontario,  as  the  champion  of 
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provincial  rights  against  Federal  centralization,  mI*  containing  liquor,  in  respect  to  which 

won,  not  only  for  herself,  but  also  for  her  sis-  have  been  committea  shall  be  forfeited.    Ai 

♦A-^-^„;r»^«fl   «  o».:^  ^4  i!v««i  ..:^4-»..:^a  niay  «>e  a  prosecutor  tor  violation  of  the  act 

terprovinces,  a  series  of  le^l  victories.  ^J^^  ^^  ^^^^^  Revenue  i»  required  to  prosec 

TMipenuice. —  Ine  year   1884  witnessed   m  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  an  offense  lias  b 

Oanada  an  important  agitation  in  temperance  mitted.    In  evidence  it  is  not  necessary  that 

reform.    The  agitation  has  been  directed  to  should  be  able  to  name  the  kind  or  price  of  li 

secure  the  passing,  by  counties  and  other  mu-  ^^r^?:!f,li^':n  f^nn*.^  ^t""^]^'  H?^ 

••ij'x'i      cy.^  posal  of  intoxicatmi' liquor  took  place.    Th« 

nioipal  districts,  of  an  act  known  colloquially  f^  ^y  pi^ce,  of  liquof.  and  also  of  appliani 

as  ^'  The  Soott  Act,'*  but  officially  as  '^  The  Can-  sale,  is  prima  fade  evidence  of  unlawtul  ke 

ada  Temperance  Act."     This  act,  passed  in  sale,  unless  the  contrary  is  proved.    The  \\% 

1878,  was  amended  last  year,  and  was  then  the  wite  of  any  pewon  charged  with  an  offem 

found  satisfactory  to  the  temperance  workers.  '^^"^J^^^^^T^J^^^T. 

It  18  to  go  into  effect  when  adopted  by  a  popu-  any  prosecution  under  the  act  shall  be  liable 

lar  vote.    The  following  is  a  synopsis :  of  fifty  dollars.    Any  person  who  is  a  party 

Part  I.  One  fourth  of  the  elector  in  any  city  or  St^^wiTh'^^rwiw  o^sa^^^^    v?oU?th 

county  may  petition  the  Governor-General  in  Council  cution  or  conviction,  shall,  oS  conviction,  b< 

to  have  a  vote  taken  upon  the  act  in  such  city  orooun-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  »^^  'l^^  ^^^^       j^ 

ty,    The  Governor-General  in  Councd  may  then  ap-  ^j^^^  ^   ^^^^       .  conviction  mad 

point  a  returning  officer,  fix  a  day  for  voting,  and  mate  j^^   stipendiaiy  or  poli^  magistrate,  sh 

a^^l  other  needfurarrangoraents  for  the  polh^  loX,  or^sh^urt  wmmiScr 

The  vote  shall  be  token  by  ballot,  and  m  one  day.  ^*^''*>  v»  i«««o  wuii,  wmuusotuuvi. 

Severe  penalties  are  provided  for  corrupt  practices  m        The  act  has  already  been  snbmitta 

the  election ;  and  no  treating  is  allowed,  nor  are  anv  counties,  unions  of  counties,  and  citie^s 

S laces  where  liquor  Id  sold  to  DO  open  during  the  whole  v^^„  A^i^^^^A  :«  ^^i«.  «;«a      t«  ♦k^  ra 

ay  of  votinir.    Electore,  entitled  to  vote  at  an  election  been  defeated  in  only  nme.     In  the  50 

of  a  member  for  the  House  of  Commons,  are  entitied  uencies  in  wbich  the  act  has  been  pas 

to  vote  on  the  Soott  Act    If  a  majority  of  the  votes  mtyorities  sum  up   over   83,000   votef 

polled  are  in  favor  of  the  act,  a  proclamation  will  be  fight,  in  the  constituencies  not  yet  vot< 

i8sued,bringpigit  into  force;  but  in  counties  where  ^eing  carried   on  very  vigorouslv.     I 

licenses  are  in  operation  it  can  not  como  into  force  _°         _».  x*  '  *.   » 

before  at  least  five  months  after  the  vofmi;,  nor  until  ™®°   report  a  great  improvement  id 

all  licenses  in  force  at  the  end  of  these  £ve  months  caused  almost  entirely  by  the  fact  that 

have  expired.    If  no  licenses  are  in  force  in  a  county,  formerly  in   the  habit   of  running  lo 

the  act  may  be  brought  into  operation  after  tilroe  accounts,  or  of  not  paying  at  all,  n 

months  from  the  day  of  the  vote  adoptmg  it.    If  the  „_    r^^r.^^^  .^.^lo-iv      c\^^^  A^\^^^\L^ 

act  be  adopted,  it  can  not  be  repealed  ?or  at  least  tiiree  °P   V^^^^J  regularly.     Open  drinking 

years,  nor  until  the  repeal  has  been  voted  on  and  consequent  disturbance  have  very  larj 

adopted  b^  the  olectont.    If  the  act  be  rejected,  it  can  creased  wherever  the  act  is  in  force, 
not  be  a;niin  voted  on  for  three  years.  Rcligtou  Ulioii* — The  year  1884  also  s 

Pabt  11.  From  the  day  of  the  act»s  commg  into  rf^d  into  effect  a  union  of  the  followini 

force  m  any  city  or  county,  and  as  long  as  it  remains  .  .,„  u^,i:..-     i  htu     \/  •u^.r  *  r\\ 

in  fon»,  no  intSxioatini?  liquor  shaU  &  sold  in  anv  J?»8  bodies    i  e.    "The  Methodist  Ohi 

manner  or  under  any  pretext,  except  in  the  cases  fol-  JJanada,"  "  The   Methodist  Episcopal 

lowing:  Persons  who  are  specially  licensed  may  sell  in  Canada,^'  "The  Primitive  Methodist 

liquor  by  wholesale,  but  only  in  quantities  of  not  less  in  Canada,"  and  **  The  Bible  Christian 

salers,  or  to  persons  who  they  have  good  reason  to  be-  W  » 1  he  Methodist  Church  of  Oanada. 

lieve  will  carry  it  to  and  have  it  consumed  in  some  doctrinal  basis  of  the  Church  is  the  sti 

place  where  the  Scott  Act  is  not  in  force.    Producers  of  doctrine  and  articles  of  religion  co 

of  native  wine,  made  from  grapes  grown  by  tiiem-  Xn  the  Book  of  Discipline  of  the  M< 

selves,  may,  when  Ucen,'<ed,  sell  such  wme  to  any  per-  n^>r^^^^>  ^*  n»«»^»   ««5  «io^  ♦!>«  ..^»».. 

son  in  quantities  of  not  lesJ  than  ten  gallons,  unleSs  it  Church  of  Canada,  and  also  the  genera 

be  for  medicinal  or  sacramental  purposes,  when  as  ordinances,  etc.,  of  the  said  Church.    Tl 

small  a  quantity  as  one  gallon  may  DC  sold.    Licensed  trines  of  the  Church  are  those  conta 

druggists  may  sell  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  one  the  25  articles  of  religion,  and  those  tai 

pint.    Not  more  than  one  druganst  may  be  licensed  in  j^^     Wesley,  in  his  notes  on  the  Nen 
a  township,  not  more  than  two  m  a  town,  and  not  "        j  .'^»  ^    ^    ^V«  7Z 

more  than  one  for  every  4,000  inhabitants  in  a  city.  ™®P<^  ^^  >°  ^^e  first  52  sermons  of  t 

Druggists  are  allowed  to  sell  liquor  only  for  medici-  series  of  his  discourses,  published  dnr 

nal  or  sacramentol  use,  or  for  use  in  some  bonafidt  lifetime. 

art,  trade,  or  manufecture.    Liquor  can  be  sold  for         CmadUv    Padflc    Railway.  —  This   woi 

sacrament  only  on  a  certificate  signed  by  a  clergyman :  ^„^\,^a  <f^.«.»-j  »uu  «.««!,  ^.^-  .i„- 

for  medicine,  bnly  on  a  certiflcaS  signi  by  a  medical  P°»^®^  i?"^^*"^?  ^^^^  .™°^^  ^^^  ^"'^ 

man ;  and  for  any  other  purpose,  only  on  a  certificate  J^ar.     The   only  portions  not  yet  cor 

signed  by  two  justices  of  the  peace.    The  licensed  between  Montreal  and  Coal  Harbor  on 

druggist  mu^t  file  all  these  certificates,  must  keep  a  cifio  Ocean  are  a  short  section  north  ( 

PartIIL  The  penalties  forillegal  sale  are:  For  the  British  Columbia.     The  former  will  b 

first  oflTense,  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars;  for  pleted  early  in  1885,  and   the   latter 

the  second  offense,  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  spring  of  1886.     The  entire  line  from  M 

dollars ;  and  for  the  third  and  each  subsequent  offense,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  over  2,900  miles 

imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  months.     The  .i_^   ^^  ^\^^  rk«»««:^    k..^.,^^!.    «>•   ;«.!«., 

clerk  or  a-ent  who  sells  for  another  pereon  shall  be  f.*^®  f  .,V*®  Ontario   branch,  or  inde| 

held  guilty,  ds  well  as  his  emplovcr,  and  shall  bo  lia-  "."®s  built  or  purchased  by  the  Cinadi 

ble  to  the  same  punishment.    All  liquor,  and  all  ves-  cific  Railway  Company.    Daring  the  ae 


ins  in   British  Colambia  are  narrow,    Ontario 

in  wWth  from  800  miles  at  the  north,  g-e^'Briii^ck;::;; 

t  500  at  the  sonth.    The  mountains  in    Nova  Scotia 

ited    States   are    mnch   wider.    Then  S®^'^^""?**"^  ,•  v  *  i 

n  1        xu       a  f\f\f\  Prince  Eklward  Island 

re  nninerons  passes,  all  less  than  6,000    Manitoba 

!  manj  as  low  as  2,600  feet  in  height, 

oantaiDS  in  British  Colambia.  Through         '^^^ 
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ent  of  1884,  the  Government  of  Canada  and  over  these  passes  the  warm  winds  from 
d  $30,000,000  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  the  Pacific  find  their  way,  producing  a  climate 
r,  taking  as  security  a  mortgage  on  the  very  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  farming,  such  as 
le  from  Callander  (east  of  Lake  Nipis-  are  conducted  in  Ontario  Province  or  New 
estward.  As  the  road  for  the  first  York  State.  There  are  no  passes  south  of  the 
d  miles  passes  through  an  unproduc-  one  traversed  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway 
intry — the  uorth  shores  of  Lakes  Huron  in  the  United  States  less  than  8,000  feet  in 
>erior — it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  the  height.  Another  cause  of  the  warmness  of 
is  of  any  value.  However,  the  section  the  Canadian  Northwest  is  found  in  the  fact 
ike  of  the  Woods  west  to  the  mount-  that  the  warm  currents  of  air,  which  in  tem- 
U  always  be  a  productive  part.  The  perate  regions,  of  course,  pass  easterly  toward 
ment  of  the  day,  that  of  the  Conserva-  the  poles  from  the  eqnator,  here  ascend  over 
ider  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  A.  Mac-  the  mountains.  The  air  becoming  rarefied, 
was  pledged  to  the  early  construction  the  heat  is  rendered  latent,  and  on  descending 
road.  The  railway  company  was  nn-  to  the  plains  becomes  evolved.  It  is  another 
raise  the  money  in  the  American  or  fact  established  by  nature  that  in  summer  the 
m  markets  on  the  bonds  of  the  road,  days  are  very  long  in  those  regions,  while  they 
ently  it  was  a  question  of  bankruptcy  are  correspondingly  short  in  winter.  The 
ire  for  the  company,  and  defeat  for  the  farmers  resident  in  settlements  as  far  north  as 
nent,  or  the  grant  for  the  money  by  the  60th  parallel  of  latitude,  toward  the  monnt- 
ent.  After  much  lobbying,  subsidizing  ains.  say  they  seldom  or  never  fail  to  harvest 
ads  in  various  provinces  as  baits,  and  gooa  crops  of  wheat;  and  never  miss  any 
deal  of  manipulating  in  general,  the  others,  such  as  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  tnrnips,  tj 
of  the  Government  secured  the  grant,  cabbage,  and  peas.  ^ 
the  year  the  money  was  expended,  and  Iidistrlal  DepresriM. — Industries  of  every  class  |j 
t  was  made  to  float  another  loan  in  the  were  mnch  depressed  during  1884  in  Canada.  ' 
market.  Thus  far  this  has  failed,  not-  This  depression  is,  of  course,  general  in  other  | 
iding  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  Pre-  countries,  but  intensity  has  been  given  to  it  in  1 
id  a  visit  to  Enrope  in  company  with  Canada  by  the  high  protective  duties,  and  by 
ddent  of  the  road,  and  advocated  a  the  extreme  cheapness  of  farm  and  agricultural  i 
of  imperial  and  colonial  federation,  the  products  in  general.  Crops  of  all  descriptions 
which  had  been  suggested  by  his  oppo-  yielded  large  returns  per  acre,  and  the  prices  ! 
on.  £.  Blake,  many  years  before,  in  were  very  low.  Merohanta  have  difiScnlty  in  ^ 
known  in  Canadian  annals  as  **  Blake's  collecting  outstanding  accounts,  the  carrying- 
speech.'*  The  English  capitalists  were  trade  is  depressed,  and  businet's  is  very  dull, 
rinced ;  but  the  construction  of  the  re-  The  December  or  Christmas  trade  this  year 
portions  of  the  road  is  being  pushed  amounted  to  very  little  in  any  part  of  Canada, 
with  increased  vigor  even  in  winter.  Where  expensive  cards,  jackets,  caps,  and  pres- 
ts  of  the  road  already  constructed,  es-  ents  of  every  description  were  indulged  in  dur- 
in  the  Northwest,  are  of  much  service  ing  former  years,  this  year  the  cheaper  gifts 
country.  The  rates,  too,  are  far  from  and  toys  were  sought  out  as  mementos.  The 
I  exorbitant  as  are  charged  by  any  of  sleighing,  too,  generally  good  throughout  Can- 
tem  roads  of  the  United  States.  Be-  ada  toward  Christmas — a  fact  which  greatly 
le  company  offers  every  facility  it  can  enlivens  business — was  not  good  this  year, 
sttlers  in  importing  stock,  machinery.  The  general  stagnation  in  business  was  re- 
d    in   exporting  the  produce  of  the  fleeted  in  lumbering  and  mining  operations,  as 

well  as  in  ship- building  and  fishing.    In  none 

If  fai  Oe  Itrflnrfst. — ^To  test  the  snita-  of  these  was  the  trade  of  1884  equal  to  that  of 

T  settlement  of  the  far- west  country,  some  years  immediately  preceding.    Owing  to 

d     by    the    railway,     ^^experimental  there  being  no  insolvency  laws  now  in  force  in 

were  started  last  year.     The  result  Canada,  it  is  difiScult,  if  not  impossible,  to  com- 

1  tliat  large  tracts  of  land,  selected  at  pare  the  failures  in  business  with  those  of  for- 

here  and  there  along  the  line,  have  mer  years ;  but  the  number  is  very  large,  and 

surprising  returns.    The  Japanese  cur-  much  in  excess  of  preceding  years.    The  fol- 

id  its  attendant  warm  winds,  temper  lowing  is  a  summary  of  failures  throughout  the 

re  northern  Pacific  coast  of  America,  Dominion  during  the  year: 

at  Sitka  Inland,  in  Alaska,  the  ther- 

r  has  fallen  to  zero  (Fahr.)  but  four  provinces. 

the  past  forty-three  years.    The  Rocky 
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Issad^^THLirAk  P>  CtitubL  fell  <q^  trntf^ig  isrjy  dbf  nrtr  M  x&  lovest  ebb;  drj 

W^:ijr  fi"^  f;tr9fr-i.^^>r«r»  Jtcid  <i/jQMs&e  lerra&iA.  fcicC  ^j^lczl  Biiaear^^i   m  iii«  dir«cik>D  oiT  the 

i^i^Ht  tiLti¥»  ikT^  CGore  \xrr^j  reore»c<it«d  in  stream,  HB^i  is  v^ia  from  btt>e  tt>  base  of  the 

Xi^  r'^.-zrott  iu.iJk  Mnj  fAh^rrk.    Tr^^rre  are  T;kri*  LiH  os  eadi  fi'ie^  aTiLas  cii«  hLIL»  ire  lesUian 

<>»«  ynt^jt  iiarnLzratL<«  fK^xs^zstXi'i^A.  wb*>*e  l^<*&«cap4rL  wh^caLQ«ed.Aiin  k«l«>Jt«i«Caq[iiire; 

eL^s^  iifii  H  to  nxid  \i^/cai(A  i<f/e  dt:$cr:<ite  aod  blQ    dti^-^    I'^i  tt^  vide  oq  the  buee-line 

Cprpi:taA  ^f^i.4r<cO.     Tttr^e  r/dnz  ocrt  fi3m!>er»  of  firootin^  a  screAou  wt^  pAz^^n  s^e-iines  to  the 

jfpQn^  ixfj*  aod  sjrk.  and  af^freoike  them  to  fammit  of  the  Lij :  minier&i  HaiTre\  preoonsor 

ttnofzn  f/jT  a  trfrm  of  je^rsu    As  a  mie.  scch  b«§e  <o<hcr  tL^a  ctDttlw.  in  iodes  or  rans,  or  in 

er^ii/ir^D  jre  noi  reiy  coor&i.  hut  manj  of  thezn  firm  rock.  1^>.*>  feel  koz  bj  iy«)  vide, 

b^/i  f^r  to  h^ome  a«efai  cicizenau    Another  The  fisheries  of  the  pn>Tin««  last  year  em- 

tUtm  of  iriiroi^ranis  vho  hare  leieeted  Caa^da  plojed  nearij  €>.•>»  Eoen  aod  bojs.  and  ji^ed 

aa  a  re«t4asr«pb/:e  came  in  great  namr«ers  dor-  an  export  ralae  (^  n^ariT  f2,*lMj.(»).    Froiea 

inf^  the  fear.    The  eiaaa  inciodea  bank  mana-  aahnon  vere  shipped  to  Ontario  and  Qaebee 

gtn,  t:A.miU£r%,  treasorera  of  mimicipa]  corpora-  daring  the  vinter  of  l>>i-*So,  and  it  is  in- 

ttoni,  directz/rs  of  societies,  etc,  in  the  United  tended  to  repeat  the  experiment  another  jetr. 

htate«.    Many  of  these  gentry  sought  asjlom  There  is  a  splendid  poMie^jchool  srstem  in 

in  Can^la,  where  the  sprirting  commaoity  gare  the  province,  and  the  school  property  is  worth 

theiB  a  ready  velcome.    They  are  likely  to  be  $l(>J.«J*>i>. 

permanent  aettlen,  as  the  extradition  treaty  Every  locality  vith  over  thirty  regnlar  mile 

with  the  Ubiied  States  does  not  cover  their  residents  may  become  a  monicipality  for  self- 

offinises.  government.    This  tends  to  assist  the  admio- 

Mllife  CsIhMl — ^The  progress  of  this  pror-  istrators  of  jo^ice  in  preserving  order  amoog 

ioee  in  1884  was  very  marlced.    The  export  the  minersy  fiihermen.  etc 

trade  has  doabled  within  a  few  years,  and  in  Immigration  was  very  brisk  in  the  province 

\H^  amoanted  to  over  $5,000,000.    This  was  in  1884.    Over  5.000  entered  at  Victoria  alone. 

cbiefly  in  gold,  coal,  salmon,  oils,  timber,  fora,  A  magnificent  cantilever  bridge  was  complete 

etc.    The  export  value  per  head  in  the  prov-  ed  over  Eraser  river,  at  Lytton.    It  is  part  of  the 

ince  is  more  than  triple  that  of  any  other  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  was  constructed, 

province.  as  tbe  resddents  of  the  Pacific  slope  boast,  by 

The  western  section  of  tbe  Pacific  Railway  engineers  from  that  coast.     The  bridge  is  530 

has  trains  ranoing  regolariy  inland  for  two  feet  long,  the  central  span  being  315  feet   Tbe 

hundred  miles.     Another  railway,  connecting  piers  are  of  solid  masonry,  96  feet  high,  sod 

Ks^iuimalt  and  Nanaimo,  on  Vancouver  Island,  contain  6,480  cnbic  yards  of  stone.    The  bridge 

is  under  construction ;  while  one  through  tbe  proper  contains  6,000  tons  of  cast-steel  sod 

central  part  of  the  province,  running  north  iron,  and  cost  $280,000.    The  great  engineer- 

from  Yale,  on  the  Canada  Pacific  Railway,  is  ing  feat  in  connection  with  the  constructioD 

surveyed.    The  wages  paid  to  men  during  the  of  this  bridge,  as  compared  with  the  Niagart 

year  were  very  high,  aod  farmers  obtained  ex-  Falls  cantilever  bridge,  is  that  the  site  was  ap- 

traordinarily  high  prices  for  their  products.  proachable  from  one  side  only.    The  materiid 

Tbe  Crown  lands  in  tbe  province  are  owned  for  the  western  end  or  half  of  the  bridge  was 

partly  by  the  province  ana  partly  by  the  Do-  taken  across  on  a  steel  cable.  The  first  iron  was 

minion.    The  lands  held  by  the  Dominion  are  placed  on  March  17,  and  on  June  14  a  train 

in  the  Fraser  river  valley  and  in  the  Peace  river  crossed  the  bridge. 

district,  toward  the  northern  portion  of  the  The  Chinese  were  very  troublesome  in  wm 
province.  They  were  granted  by  the  province  parts  of  tbe  province  during  the  year.  They 
in  aid  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  The  are  there  in  settlements  of  hundreds,  in  all 
provincial  lands  are  open  for  settlement,  as  are  several  thousand.  There  are  nrgent  demands 
also  thooe  of  the  Dominion,  under  favorable  from  the  whites  in  the  province  for  represdre 
circumstances.  The  farm  and  buildings  of  a  measures  against  them.  Partly  to  allay  that 
settler,  when  registered,  can  not  be  taken  for  excitement,  the  Federal  Government  sent  corn- 
debt  incurred  after  registration;  it  is  free  from  missioners  to  tbe  province  to  report  on  tbe 
seizure  up  to  a  value  of  $2,500.  Goods  and  question, 
chattels  are  also  free  up  to  $500.  Saakalchewaa,  AasialMa,  aid  AAerta.— SetUe- 

The  mining  laws  are  very  strict.  Certificates  ment  was  not  so  brisk  during  1884  as  was  ex- 
must  bo  taken  out  by  all  miners ;  and  "  free  pected  from  the  extraordinary  rush  in  18S3. 
miners  '*  can  have  right  or  interest  only  in  The  past  year  has  seen  more  ranching  than 
mining  cl/iims  or  ditches,  and  then  only  on  pay-  grain  farmers  entering  the  Territories.  How- 
ment  of  $5  annually.  To  record  a  claim  re-  ever,  the  crops  were  beyond  the  expectations 
quires  a  fee  of  $2.50,  and  it  must  be  recorded  of  even  tbe  sanguine  farmers.  On  the  whole, 
tlireo  days  after  location,  if  within  ten  miles  of  the  report  for  Manitoba  falls  a  few  degrees  be- 
the  offino.  An  additional  day  is  allowed  for  low  that  of  the  Territories, 
each  two  miles  of  distance.  Claims  are  to  be  Some  slight  trouble  was  experienced  with 
rectangular.  The  sizes  are:  bar  diggings,  100  several  Indian  tribes,  who  insisted  on  chan^^ 
feet  wide  at  high- water  mark,  and  thence  ex-  their  reservations.    They  claimed  to  be  start* 
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though  the  regular  supplies  had  heen  the  same ;  pain  and  irritahility  are  relieved,  and 
to  them,  and  in  some  cases  seized  the  the  surgeon  is  enahled  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
iment  stores.  They  were  finally  pact-  pose  without  causing  any  sutl'ering  in  cases 
d  forced  to  return  to  the  reservations  where  general  ansesthesia  is  not  desirahle.  The 
t  the  firing  of  a  single  shot.  drug  is  quite  safe,  and  its  application  simple. 
SS,  BfEW.  inflpyrlM. — This  is  a  new  alka-  Four  or  five  drops  of  a  four-per-cent.  solution 
[16  of  the  chinoline  derivatives,  which  are  instilled  into  the  eye  at  short  intervals, 
',n  extensively  used  during  the  past  year  twenty  minutes  before  operation.  The  effect 
antipyretic.  It  possesses  the  valuable  is  experienced  within  ^ve  minutes  after  its 
;y  of  reducing  temperature  without  pro-  introduction,  and  lasts  for  half  an  hour.  The 
any  unpleasant  effects  upon  the  system,  principal  drawbacks  to  its  frequent  use  are  its 
ag  occurs  in  the  form  of  prismatic  crys-  expense,  and  the  difiiculty  of  obtaining  pure 
tiich  are  quite  soluble  in  water  and  alco-  preparations.  Very  recently  the  use  of  this 
t  is  generally  administered  in  divided  dioig  has  been  greatly  extended,  so  that  now  it 
ip  to  one  or  two  drachms.  A  single  has  been  employed  not  only  to  dull  the  sensi- 
fifteen  grains  causes  a  fall  of  tempera-  bility  of  the  nose  and  lamyx  during  examina-  f 
f  at  least  three  degrees  (centigrade),  tions  and  operations,  but  it  has  even  been  em-  *« 
begins  an  hour  after  the  administration  ployed  as  a  local  anesthetic  in  abdominal  sur- 
drug,  and  continues  four  or  five  hours,  gery.  From  the  evidence  now  before  us,  it 
everal  doses  have  been  given,  the  action  seems  as  if  cocaine  were  to  be  an  efficient  agent 
jrug  may  continue  for  forty-eight  hours,  even  in  severe  surgical  operations,  in  cases 
temperature  falls,  the  frequency  of  the  where  there  are  special  contraindications  to 
dso  diminishes,  and  there  is  a  profuse  the  use  of  chloroform  and  ether, 
ation.  Antipyrine  is  recommended  in  all  Jevririty. — This  remedy,  recently  introduced 
s  attended  with  fever,  especially  in  pnen-  into  ophthalmic  practice,  has  aroused  an  un- 
typhoid,  acute  rheumatism,  erydpelas,  usual  amount  of  interest.  The  Jequirity  is  a 
tbisis.  The  effects  of  the  drug  may  be  woody,  twining  plant,  growing  in  Brazil,  though 
id  more  promptly  if  it  is  introduced  into  it  is  also  indigenous  in  India  and  Africa ;  the 
tem  by  hypodermic  injection.  It  is  not  seeds,  which  occur  in  pods,  are  about  the  size 
le  that  this  remedy  will  supplant  quinine  of  peas.  An  infusion  of  the  seeds,  when  in- 
reatmentof  intermittent  fever,  although  stilled  into  the  eye,  excites  inflammation,  ap- 
3  drugs  are  perfectly  analogous  in  their  parently  of  a  specific  character.  When  this 
of  action.  Antipyrine  requires  to  be  subsides,  it  is  found  that  old  inflammatory  de- 
n  much  larger  doses  than  quinine,  but  posita  on  the  cornea  and  conjunctiva  have  been 
ich  cheaper.  absorbed.  Marvelous  results  have  been  re- 
Kfcl«nte  of  Cocalie. — Cocaine  is  an  alka-  ported  from  the  use  of  this  drug  in  the  case  of 
tracted  from  the  leaves  of  Erythrorylon  patients  whose  vision,  apparently  permanently 
shrub  that  resembles  the  tea-plant,  and  impaired,  was  perfectly  restored.  The  active 
wild  in  South  America.  The  alkaloid  principle  of  jequirity  is  a  micro-organism  which 
in  the  form  of  colorless,  transparent  is  removed  by  boiling  or  filtering,  the  infusion 
without  odor,  and  bitter.  The  peculiar  then  being  deprived  of  its  inflammatory  action, 
of  coca  as  a  nerve* stimulant  have  long  Numerous  experiments  have  demonstrated  that 
nown,  not  only  to  the  medical  profession,  the  infusion  may  be  used  without  danger  to  the 
the  Peruvian  natives,  who  are  enabled  to  delicate  structure  of  the  eye.  It  has  also  been 
t  prolonged  fatigue  by  simply  chewing  employed  with  success  in  the  treatment  of  puru- 
res.  A  young  German  physician  has  re-  lent  discharge  from  the  ear.  *'  The  reception 
called  attention  to  the  fact  (previously  of  jequirity  by  the  medical  world,"  says  a  re- 
to  physiologists)  that  a  soluble  combina-  cent  writer  on  therapeutics,  *^  is  something  un- 
cocaine  with  hydrochloric  acid  possesses  precedented  in  the  introduction  of  new  drug«." 
able  properties  as  a  local  ansBsthetic.  ILaiiiic* — Eairine  is  another  antipyretic,  which 
ig  that  when  a  strong  solution  of  cocaine  has  been  highly  praised,  especially  in  the  treat- 
hlorate  was  applied  to  the  tip  of  the  ment  of  typhoid  fever.  It  appears  to  be  some- 
,  that  portion  of  the  organ  was  tempo-  what  untrustworthy  in  ita  action,  and  its  effects 
>ennmbed,  he  was  led  to  try  its  effects  are  brief.  Contradictory  statements  are  made 
le  eye.  The  result  was  the  same.  The  as  to  its  value  as  an  antiperiodic ;  it  is  certainly 
al  application  of  this  fact  is,  that  if  a  much  inferior  to  quinine. 
)ps  of  the  solution  be  introduced  into  LeaM-Jilee  as  an  Aitlpyretlc. — This  simple 
»,  the  delicate  nerves  of  sensation  are  remedy  has  attracted  much  attention  in  coun- 
iCKl,  so  that  the  most  painful  operations  tries  in  which  malaria  flourishes.  It  was  in- 
performed  without  discomfort  to  the  troduced  by  an  Italian  physician,  and  was  thor- 

The  remedy  has  already  been  widely  oughly  tried  by  Prof.   Tommasi  Crudeli,   an 

ed  by  ophthalmic  surgeons,  with  brilliant  authority  on  intermittent  fever,  who  reported 

Nor  has  its  use  been  confined  to  the  most  favorably  as  to  its  efficacy.  As  lemons 
rhen  applied  locally  to  the  interior  of  have  been  used  for  many  years  in  fevers,  with- 
ynx,  to  the  ear  (in  severe  neuralgia),  out  their  antipyretic  effects  having  been  no- 
other  delicate  membranes,  its  effect  is  ticed,  there  must  be  some  special  virtue  in  the 
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new  mode  of  preparing  the  joice.    The  tnodtu  are  somewhat  variable,  its  rapid  action,  free- 

operandi  is  as  follows :  *^ A  fresblj-gathered  and  dom  from  bad  effects,  and  almost  specific  prop- 

nnpeeled  lemon  being  taken,  cut  into  thin  slices,  erties  in  asthma,  have  made  it  deservedly  popn- 

pnt  into  three  teacapt'uls  of  water,  and  boil  lar. 

down  to  one  teacapfal  in  a  clean  earthenware        BcsMtfak — This  is  a  resin  belon^ng  to  the 

jar.     This  decoction  is  then  allowed  to  stand  class  of  phenols.    It  occurs  iothe  form  of  fine, 

overnight  in  the  open  air,  and  is  given  the  colorless  crystals,  which  are  soluble  in  water 

first  thing  in  the  morning.*'    Freshly -plucked  and  alcohol.    It  has  a  sweet,  dckish  taste,  and 

lemons  should  be  used,  and  one  daily  is  gener-  in  large  doses  may  give  rise  to  unpleasant  or 

ally  enough.     Under  this  homely  treatment,  even  alarming  symptoms.     It  is  a  powerful 

not  only  is  simple  malaria  curable,  but  perni-  disinfectant  and  deodorizer,  and  probably  owes 

cious  intermittent  fever  may  be  effectually  con-  its  virtues  in  certain  diseases  to  its  germicidal 

trolled.   What  the  active  principle  of  the  lemon-  action  upon  the  parasites  that  accompany  or 

juice  is,  is  not  known,  but  it  is  doubtless  some  occasion  these  affections.    Although  it  is  bj 

nndescribed  alkaloid.     The  remedy  has  been  no  means  a  new  drug,  it  is  only  lately  that  it 

tested  too  often,  and  by  too  eminent  authori-  has  been  extensively  used  in  practical  tbera- 

ties,  to  allow  of  any  doubt  as  to  its  efficacy.  peutics.    As  a  local  application  it  forms  a  vain- 

MmIIi*!  (synonym,  menthjlic  alcohol). — This  able  remedy  in  suppuration  of  the  middle  ear. 

is  a  white,  crystalline  substance  deposited  from  It  is  given  internally  in  malaria,  and  is  said  to 

oil  of  peppermint.     It  melts  at  97^  Fahr.    It  be  efficacious  in  some  cases  in  which  qaiuiiie 

is  prepared  principally  from  the  Japanese  oil,  fails.    In  the  intestinal  catarrh  of  infants  it 

by  freezing  and  thawing  this  several  times  un-  has  proved  to  be  of  considerable  value.   A 

til  no  more  menthol  crystallizes  out.    The  crys-  Brazilian  physician  has  reported  a  large  num* 

teXA  are  slightly  soluble  in  water,  more  soluble  ber  of  cases  of  whooping-cough  in  which  the 

in  fixed  and  volatile  oils  and  ether.    The  drug  attacks  were  arrested  and  the  disease  shortened 

is  considered  a  reliable  remedy  in  the  less  se-  by  the  application  of  resorcin  to  the  mucoos 

vere  neuralgic  affections  of  the  face,  especially  membrane  of  the  larynx  through  an  atomizer, 
in  brow-pains.    A  solution  of  one  part  of  men-        Sligmta  MaMh. — This  is  the  green  silk  of  the 

thol  to  tien  of  alcohol  is  the  strength  usually  ordinary  Indian  com,  from  which  an  extract 

employed.   If  the  finger  be  dipped  in  this  prepa-  is  made  by  macerating  it  without  the  use  of 

ration  and  applied  lightly  to  the  seat  of  the  pain,  heat.    The  true  value  of  the  drug  lies  in  it<« 

the  relief  is  often  almost  immediate.    The  Ger-  power  to  increase  the  flow  of  urine,  bat  it  has 

mans  have  popularized  the  ^*  Migrane-stift,''  or  also  been  shown  to  exert  a  regulating  action 

headache-pencil,  which  is  simply  a  concen-  over  the  heart    It  is  particularly  indicated  in 

trated  preparation  of  menthol  in  a  solid  form,  cases  of  heart-diseaae  accompanied  by  eiten- 

This  is  rubbed  over  the  affected  nerve,  and  ap-  sive  dropsical  effusions.     Its  effects  are  ob- 

pears  to  dull  its  sensibility.  served  within  a  few  hours  after  administration, 

laphthiUa. — Several  valuable  derivatives  of  and  are  manifested  by  an  increased  flow  of 

coal-tar  exist,  one  of  the  most  recent  being  urine,  diminution  of  the  dropsy,  and  a  lower- 

naphthalin.    This  hydrocarbon  is  insoluble  in  ing  of  the  pulse-tension.    The  heart's  actioD 

water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  becomes  slower  and  more  regular.    The  drag 

volatile  oils.     It  is  an  active  poison  to  all  is  entirely  without  unpleasant  effects ;  it  close- 

micro-organisms,   but  is  innocuous   to   man,  ly  resembles  convallaria  in  its  effecta,  and  is 

whether  used  internally  or  as  an  external  ap-  more  rnpid  in  its  effects  than  digitalis, 
plication.    It  is  employed  in  the  treatment  of       Tuut-caiiiaUne* — This  is  one  of  the  many 

inflammations  of  the  alimentary  tract,  with  or  new  alkaloids  or  preparations  of  alkaloids  that 

without    ulceration.      The    allied   derivative,  have  been  lately  discovered.    It  is  a  crystal* 

naphthol,  has  assumed  a  good  deal  of  impor-  line  substnnce  extracted  from  Cannahu  Indiea 

tance  as  a  remedy  for  the  cure  of  certain  af-  (Indian  hemp).  It  is  said  to  resemble  strychnine 

fections  of  the  skin,  characterized  by  obstinate  in  its  physiological  action.     The  active  prin- 

itching.    As  recommended  by  Prof.  Kaposi,  ciple  of  the  plant  is  an  alkaloid  known  as  can- 

of  Vienna,  it  is  applied  in  the  form  of  a  weak  nabine.     When  tannin  is  added  to  the  latter  a 

ointment  (one  part  of  naphthol  to  ten  parts  of  new  body  is  formed,  which  appears  as  color- 

vaseline).    He  has  treated  thus  the  affection  less,  crystalline  needles  quite  soluble  in  water 

known  as  ^^  prurigo  "  with  brilliant  results.  and  alcohol,  and  is  known  as  tannate  of  can- 

ftiebrieliai — From  the  bark  of  this  tree  six  nabine,  or  tanno-cannabine.     Valuable  seda- 

difforent  alkaloids  have   been  extracted,  the  tive  and  hypnotic  properties  have  been  claimed 

most  active  of  which  are  qnebrachine  and  aspi-  for  the  drug ;  in  fact,  it  is  said  to  act  in  a  man- 

dospermine.     Quebracho  seems  to  act  princi-  ner  similar  to  opium,  though  it  is  free  from 

pally  upon  the  nervous  system.     It  diminishes  the  disagreeable  after-effects  (headache,  nausea, 

the  number  of  heart-beats  as  well  as  the  respi-  etc.,  of  the  latter.)    Frohmtiller,  who  has  used 

rations,  and  also  renders  the  cardiac  contrao-  this  new  remedy  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  is 

tions  more  regular.     It  is  especially  valuable  in  of  the  opinion  that  it  possesses  superior  ad- 

dyspncea  of  nervous  origin,  and  hence  is  large-  vantages  as  a  sedative,  not  the  least  important 

ly  used  in  the  treatment  of  asthma.     Although  being  the  fact  that  in  its  use  there  is  no  danger 

the  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  this  drug  from  poisoning,  as  in  the  case  of  opium. 
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■itlceiie. — This  preparation  is  roach  in  was  nltimately  decided  in  favor  of  Liebig.  It 
n  Vienna  in  the  treatmcDt  of  the  com-  is  impossible  to  refer  to  the  many  memoirs 
in-disease,  psoriasis  ('*  tetter  ").  It  con-  published  by  Dnmas.  These  appeared  in  the 
one  part  of  gutta-percha  dissolved  in  **  Comptes  Rendas "  and  other  scientific  peri- 
ls of  chloroform.  A  semi-solid,  sticky  odicals,  including  the  ^^  Annales  de  Chimie  et 
I  formed,  which  is  applied  to  the  af-  de  Physique,"  of  which  journal  he  was  editor 
parts  with  a  brush,  and  makes  a  thin,  for  upward  of  forty  years.  Two  of  his  works 
as  coating,  which  adheres  to  the  skin  have  become  classical,  the  "  Traits  de  Chimie 
iw  days  and  then  scales  off,  leaving  it  Appliqn6e  aux  Arts/*  and  the  ^^  Lemons  de 
and  somewhat  discolored.  Kaposi  PhUosophie  Chimique."  His  parliamentary 
rs  this  the  most  effective  means  for  career  began  shortly  after  the  Revolution  of 
ing  this  obstinate  malady.  1848.  Under  the  presidency  of  Lonis  Napo- 
&  JEAN  BAPnSTE  AlfDRfi,  a  French  leon,  he  filled  the  office  of  Minister  of  Agri- 
«,borninAlais,Jalyl4, 1800;  died  April  culture  and  Commerce.  During  the  second 
L  He  was  apprenticed  to  an  apothecary  empire  be  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  8ena- 
lative  town,  removed  to  Geneva,  walk-  tor.  Such  subjects  as  "  Copper  Coinage," 
the  way,  in  1816,  and  there  continued  "Laws  of  Drainage,"  "Preservation  of  the 
lies  under  the  direction  of  Candolle,  Mineral  Springs  of  France,"  and  "  The  Organi- 
and  La  Rive.  His  investigations  with  zation  of  Medicine,"  were  those  on  which  he 
;  soon  brought  bim  into  prominence,  addressed  the  Senate,  and  from  which  his  repu- 
it  paper,  "On  a  New  Process  for  the  tation  in  political  circles  was  made.  Dumas 
ogical  Analysis  of  Blood,"  was  pub-  served  on  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  scientific 
in  the  "  Bibliothdque  Universelle  de  commissions  called  into  existence  by  the  6ov- 
."  His  work  attracted  the  attention  ernment.  The  reports  on  the  claims  of  Le 
iboldt,  who  visited  him  while  passing  Blanc,  the  discoverer  of  the  process  by  w^hich 
I  Geneva.  He  removed  to  Paris  in  sea-salt  was  converted  into  soda- ash,  that  of 
id  soon  became  the  R^p^titeur  de  Chi-  the  Phylloxera  Commission,  and  more  recent- 
ler  Thenard  at  the  £cole  Polytechnique,  ly  that  of  the  International  Commission  on 
isequently  succeeded  Robiquet  in  the  Weights  and  Measures,  were  prepared  by  him. 
'  Chemistry  at  the  AthensBum.  He  be-  In  1868  he  became  one  of  the  perpetual  secre- 
timate  with  that  galaxy  of  brilliant  in-  taries  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  suc- 
ors  whose  scientific  researches  are  so  ceeded  Guizot  in  the  French  Academy.  In 
mt  in  the  early  history  of  the  natural  1843  the  Royal  Society  awarded  him  the  Cop- 
(.  Among  these  was  the  younger  Bron-  ley  medal,  and  in  1869  he  was  the  recipient  of 
iid  Victor  Audouin,  who,  with  Dumas,  the  Faraday  medal  given  by  the  London  Chemi- 
r  founded  the  "Annales  des  Sciences  cal  Society.  "Nature,"  in  an  extra  number 
les."  In  1826  he  married  Mile.  Her-  for  Feb.  6,  1880,  contains,  from  the  pen  of 
irongniart,  daughter  of  the  illustrious  Prof.  A.  W.  Hofmann,  of  Berlin,  a  most  excel- 
)t  and  sister  of  his  editorial  colleague,  lent  sketch  of  his  life. 

the  same  year  he  published  a  paper  DTNAJ1ITE-GUN,TH&    The  value  of  dynamite 

)me  Points  of  the  Atomic   Theory,"  and  other  high  explosives  in  war  would  be  much 

produced  a  powerful  impression  at  the  increased  were  a  practical  means  in  use  for  pro- 

nd  has  had  lasting  effects  on  the  de-  jecting  bombs,  or  cartridges  charged  with  such 

mt  of  chemical  philosophy.    His  at-  explosives,  to  considerable  distances,  as  ordi- 

was  again  directed  to  chemistry,  and  nary  bombs  are  projected  from  mortars.    The 

-work  thenceforth  was  almost  exclu-  projectiles  can  not  oe  fired  with  a  charge  of 

ledicated  to  this  science.    The  estab-  powder,  for  the  shock  of  the  detonation  of  the 

t  of  the  ficole  Central  des  Arts  et  powder  would  certainly  cause  a  premature  ex- 

ctnres,  in  1829,  was  largely  due  to  his  plosion  of  the  cartridge,  with  the  destruction 

and  perseverance.    The  department  of  of  the  gun  and  great  danger  to  the  persons  en- 

ry  was  under  his  supervision,  and  his  gaged  in  its  manipulation.    A  plan  has  been 

;  continued  till  1852.    He  presided  over  devised  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Winsor,  of  New  York, 

incil  of  this  celebrated  school,  with  but  and  the  persons  associated  with  him,  for  apply- 

>rt   interruption,  from   its  inception,  ing  the  expansive  force  of  compressed  air  or 

saac  resigned  the  chair  of  Chemistry  steam  under  high  tension  for  the  discharge  of 

Sorbonne  in  1882 ;  the  place  was  of-  the  dynamite  projectile,  and  has  been  subject- 

j  Dumas,  and  his  lectures  continued  ed,  by  order  of  the  Government,  to  experi- 

i8.    In  1836  Thenard  withdrew  from  mental  tests  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant 

ir  at  the  £cole  Polytechnique,  and  his  £.  L.  Zalinski.    Guns  in  which  the  principle 

fell  upon  Dumas,   whose  labors  were  may  be  applied  have  been  in  making  at  the 

icreased  in  1839,  when  he  became  the  Delamater  Iron -Works  in  New  York.    The 

It  of  the  chair  of  Chemistry  at  the  £cole  four-inch  gun  is  illustrated  in  the  engraving, 

ecine.     His  lectures  at  this  latter  insti-  It  consists  of  a  tube  forty  feet  long  and  a  qnar- 

vere  the  cause  of  his  celebrated  contro-  ter  of  an  inch  thick,  mounted  upon  a  light  steel 

ith  Liebig  in  regard  to  the  formation  girder.    The  latter  is  trunnioned,  and  is  also 

n  the  human  system.    This  discussion  pinioned  on  a  cast-iron  base,  so  that  it  may  be 
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swang  into  anj  deured  porition  and  rang^.  deflection  t)iat  would  be  occoaiooed  b?  a  siih- 

The  adjuBtment  ia  farther  assisted  and  made  wind.     Its  center  of  gravity,  it  will  be  ob- 

stable  bj  means  of  gujs  placed  on  either  aide  served,  is  some  distance  forward  of  its  ceoler 

of  the  base,  the  length  of  which  can  be  altered  of  figure.    A  side-wind,  therefore,  acting  most 

and  Eied  by  luruing  the  land-wheels.    Com-  upon  the  lighter  rear  part,  would  hare  tho 
pTf^-'i'd  -yiT  nT  tlp^An  ii  IntroilMeed  to  lh«  gun 


Iwliiili  jir.>  hollow);  thence  it  is 
introduced  into  the  pipe  shown  at  the  side  of 
the  gnn.  This  pipe  leads  into  a  valve  which 
i^  a  continuation  of  the  breech,  and  is  shown 
as  under  it,  and  which  ia  connurtcd  with  it  by 


tendency  to  deflect  it  u  M 
to  turn  the  head  of  the  dill 
into  the  wind,  and  thit  at- 
tion  would,  in  a  measoM, 
tend  to  keep  it  in  the  liw 
lit'  its  trajectory. 

I  ■!  liivcbarge  the  gnu,  tta 
,-  inserteil  in  the  breech, 
I  :.'ii(j-check  is  placed  b 
i  ■  -iiiiiii.  A  lever  then  be- 
lli;: trioved,  the  valve  is 
opened,  and  the  eir-preMBK 
is  admitted.  There  being  to 
shock  of  del 
li.'lieved  t'mt  fhc  diincer  rf 
the  cartridge  exploding  be- 
fore it  leaves  the  gun  will 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  application 
of  the  projecting  force  is  farther  tempered 
through  an  automatio  arrangement  of  Uie 
valve-controlling  mechanism  by  means  of 
which  air  is  admitted  gently  at  firat,  euooKb 
to  overcome  fhe  inertia  of  the  prqjectik, 
npon  which  full  pressure  is  let  on.  The 
flow  of  air  is  stopped  as  the  dart  leaves  the 
gun.  For  thi«  gun  are  claimed  the  advantages 
of  lightne^  making  it  manageable  on  smiO 
craft ;  freedom  from  report  and  flash,  mikinn 
secrecy  in  its  operation  more  feasible ;  ud 
cheapness,  for  the  cost  of  such  a  gun  is  but  a 
trifle  compared  with  that  of  other  goes  o( 
eqnal  power  of  destruction.  Moreover,  thM* 
guns  require  heavy  special  machinery  and  totaj 
montfaa  of  labor  to  complet«  thera,  while  df- 
namite-guns  like  the  one  described  can  be  bniil 
in  any  well-equipped  ahop  in  a  comparatiifly 
short  time.  In  the  ezperimenta  with  a  two- 
inch  gun  a  range  baa  been  attained  of  one  mil* 
and  a  qnarter  nnder  the  application  of  a  pre» 
nre  of  420  ponnda  to  the  aqnare  inch.  In  tbt 
four-  and  six-inoh  guna  it  is  intended  to  dm 
pressures  of  2,000  ponnda  and  upward,  aad 
the  gain  of  a  oonuderably  longer  range  is  u- 


the  short  passage  ttiat  may  also  be  perceived 
in  the  figure.  The  prqjectile  or  dart  (see  en- 
graving) consists  of  two  parts..  The  forward 
part  is  made  of  a  thin  brass  tube,  into  which 
the  charge  of  dynamite  is  inserted.  In  front 
of  the  charge  is  a  mass  of  some  sort  material 
into  which  is  filed  a  pin  firmly  lield  in  its 
place,  and  the  end  of  the  whole  is  closed  by  a 
conical  metal  cap.  The  charge  is  thus  pro- 
tected fl-om  premature  explosion  in  front  by 
the  soft  material,  which  acts  as  a  kind  of  cush- 
ion againat  only  moderate  blows;  but  when 
the  dart  is  thrown  from  tbe  gun,  the  impact 
against  a  Arm  body  will  drive  the  pin  home 
through  the  soft  material  with  such  force  as 
to  ignite  tlie  fulminate  at  its  end  and  bring 
about  the  explosion  which  it  is  intended  to 
produce  there.  Provision  has  also  been  made 
to  allow  a  certain  amount  of  air  to  act  as  a 
onshion  for  the  dynamite  cartridge,  and  thus 
contribute  to  lessen  the  shock  of  n  sudden  dis- 
cbarge. The  cartridge-tube  is  closed  at  the 
rear  by  a  wooden  plug — the  second  part  of  the 
projectile — which  flares  out  toward  the  rear 
till  Its  diameter  equals  that  of  the  bore  of  the 
gun.  The  conatruction  of  the  projectile  gives 
it  the  power  to  correct,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
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ft  ISLAND,  or  Rapa  Nui,  famous  for  race,  which  he  calls  the  Fifteen-Image  Plat- 
atone  images,  is  in  lat.  27^  8'  S.,  long,  form :  "  Seaward,  just  where  the  ground  be- 
W. ;  it  is  about  12  miles  long  and  4  comes  broken  as  it  nears  the  clifTs,  is  built  a 
oad,  and  resembles  in  outline  a  cocked  very  stout  wall.  Its  height  is  much  obscured 
a  of  volcanic  origin ;  there  are  no  sedi-  by  fallen  rubbish,  broken  images  that  have  top- 
deposits.  The  island  abounds  in  era-  pled  over,  rank  vegetable  growth,  etc. ;  but  it 
ich  have  been  so  long  extinct  that  no  seems  to  have  been  about  seven  or  eight  yards 
i  of  their  activity  survives.  The  chief  high.  The  stones  of  which  it  is  made  are  large 
lese,  Te  Rama  Kao,  is  at  the  southwest  and  irregular,  both  in  size  and  shape,  though 
he  islaud ;  it  is  about  a  mile  in  diame-  more  or  less  four-sided.  Some  are  fully  six 
feet  deep,  and  filled  with  water ;  in  feet  in  length.  They  are  fitted  together  very 
Ler  there  is  no  bottom  at  50  fathoms,  exactly,  without  any  cement.  1  his  wall  is 
rpet  of  decayed  vegetation  covers  the  bnilt  flat  and  level  at  the  top,  about  30  feet 
so  firm  that  one  can  cross  from  side  to  broad  by  100  paces  long,  squared  at  each  end, 
he  island  is  remarkably  isolateil.  It  and  parallel  to  the  shore  in  its  long  direction, 
it  2,000  miles  from  the  South  Ameri-  This  constituted  the  platform  on  which  were 
It,  and  1,000  from  Pitcairn  Island  and  the  slabs  that  served  as  pedestals  for  the  images. 
)  Gambler  Islands.  The  soil,  which  is  Landward  it  seemed  to  be  not  much  more  than 
composed  of  lava  (itfJriJtM,  is  moist  and  a  yard  high.  Before  it  was  a  smooth  space  or 
tile.  A  few  days'  work  suffices  to  sup-  terrace  of  the  same  length  as  the  platform, 
amily  for  an  entire  year.  Sugar-cane  but  at  least  four  times  as  broad,  and  this  ter- 
sweet-potato  are  indigenous,  and  with  minated  in  front  by  a  low  facade  or  step  of. 
dnds  of  yams  and  the  paper-mulberry  stone,  about  as  high  as  that  of  the  platform 
vated;  the  latter,  as  elsewhere  in  Poly-  seemed  to  be  from  the  same  point  of  view, 
r  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  bark-  The  terrace  sloped  gently  to  this  step,  and  the 
Large  trees  formerly  existed  on  the  sides  were  built  square  and  raised  above  the 
nd  in  1868  their  stumps,  with  those  of  adjoining  ground,  so  as  to  join  the  ends  of  the 
la-palm  nnd  the  hibiscus  among  them,  platform.  The  image  platform  was  strewed 
in  decaying  by  Dr.  Palmer ;  but  noth-  with  bones  in  all  directions.  They  were  old 
er  than  bushes  10  or  12  feet  high  re-  and  weather-worn,  but  bore  no  marks  of  fire, 
though  La  P^rouse,  eighty  years  before  The  images  had  been  thrown  down  in  all  di- 
e,  had  left  fruit-trees  with  the  inhab-  rections,  and  were  all  more  or  less  mutilated.'* 
The  supply  of  fresh  water  is  limited ;  Similar  images  and  platforms  have  been  de- 
id  in  deep  pools,  mainly  in  the  volcan-  scribed  by  the  Rev.  Titus  Coan  as  existing  at 
s.  There  is  no  harbor,  but  the  road-  Pnamau  in  the  Marquesas  Islands,  in  1860; 
fords  anchorage.  Near  Te  Rama  Kao  and  similar  platforms  were  seen  and  figured 
iur-spring.  There  are  now  no  streams,  by  Lieut.  Maiden,  in  1825,  on  the  uninhabited 
he  eroded  rocks  in  the  gullies  bear  tes-  Maiden's  Island  (*^  Voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  Blonde," 
0  the  former  existence  of  water- courses.  1826). 

(t-lioe  is  steep  and  irregular.  The  fau-  At  the  southwest  side  of  Easter  Island,  at 
e  island  is  meager ;  the  flora  includes  the  sea-edge  of  the  Te  Rama  Kao  crater,  says 
l^urd,  several  new  varieties  of  ferns.  Dr.  Palmer,  are  eighty  or  more  houses  of  great 
>og-plant8,  and  a  fine  pasture-grass,  on  age,  now  unused,  and  mostly  in  good  preserva- 
leep  and  cattle  thrive.  tion.  They  are  built  in  irregular  lines  as  the 
il  interest  attaches  to  Easter  Island  on  ground  permits,  their  doors  facing  the  sea. 
of  the  gigantic  statues,  terraces,  and  Each  house  is  oblong-oval,  built  of  layers  of 
imains  of  prehistoric  culture  that  are  irregular  flat  pieces  of  stone,  the  walls  about 
lere.  They  were  flrst  noticed  by  Men-  5^  feet  high.  The  doors  are  in  the  side,  as  in 
1566,  and  later  by  La  P^rouse,  Rogge-  the  present  grass  huts.  The  walls  are  very 
id  Cook,  but  have  not  been  fully  and  thick,  5  feet  at  least,  and  are  lined  with  up- 
sly  described  until  very  recent  years,  right  slabs  4  feet  high,  but  not  so  broad, 
irly  by  Palmer  (1868),  and  Geiseler  Above  these,  small  thin  slabs  are  ranged  like 
The  prehistoric  remains  are  of  three  tiles,  overlapping,  and  so  gradually  arching  till 
terraces  or  platforms,  which  were  used  the  roof-opening  is  bridged  over  by  long,  thin 
series ;  stone  houses ;  sculptured  stones,  slabs,  5^  or  6  feet,  which  are  not  more  than  6 
sal  hnman  images,  and  pillars  used  as  inches  thick  and  2  feet  in  width.  The  inner 
m-stones,  besides  wooden  idols  and  va-  dimensions  of  the  hall  are  about  16  paces  long 
ages  of  later  origin.  The  terraces  are  by  5  paces  wide,  and  the  roof  is  6|  feet  high 
.  nearly  every  headland,  and  not  far  inside,  under  the  center  slabs.  The  passage 
e  sea;  as  they  occupy  sloping  ground,  leading  t<>  it  is  paved  with  slabs,  under  which 
front  is  always  the  higher.  Dr.  Palmer  is  a  kind  of  crypt,  or  blind  drain,  which  ex- 
8  as  follows  an  especially  perfect  ter-  tends  about  6  feet  outside ;  here  alao  it  is  oov- 
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ered  with  flat  slabs,  and  is  of  the  same  diroen-  seam  is  elaboratelj  traced  over  the  back  and 
sions  as  the  passage.  It  is  carefully  built  of  head  with  rapaa  and  birds,  two  of  which  much 
stone,  squared  and  dressed ;  it  ends  abiiiptlj  resemble  the  apterjz.  It  was  colored  red  and 
and  sqnarelj.  Outside  the  hall,  and  at  right  white  when  found,  but  the  pigment  was 
angles  to  it,  are  smaller  chambers  that  do  not  washed  off  in  its  transit.  Its  height  is  8  feet, 
communicate  with  it,  each  of  which  has  a  its  weight  4  tons.  It  was  buried  waist-deep  in 
separate  door  from  the  outside.  The  upright  the  ground,  and  had  no  crown.  Its  face,  like 
slabs  that  lined  the  hall,  and  those  of  the  roof,  those  of  the  rest,  was  turned  from  the  sea.  It 
are  painted  in  red,  black,  and  white,  with  all  was  the  only  one  under  cover ;  the  house  in 
kinds  of  devices  and  figures ;  some  like  the  which  it  was  found  was  a  small  circular  one 
geometric  figures  of  the  Mexicans,  some  birds,  20  feet  across,  into  which  two  small,  dark 
rapasy  faces,  eranU  (a  curious  mythic  animal,  chambers  opened.  The  crowns  were  always 
like  a  monkey  with  a  bird's  head),  and  m^ha-  made  of  the  same  red  vesicular  tufa  found  in 
nuBj  or  double-headed  penguins.  Symbolic  fig-  the  Te  Rama  Kao,  upon  the  ontside  slope  of 
ures  of  phallic  nature,  rude  tracings  of  horses,  which  as  many  as  thirty  were  waiting  for  re- 
sheep,  and  ships  with  rigging  were  found  in  a  moval  to  their  several  platforms.  The  largest 
few.  These  were  very  new,  and  misled  some  measured  was  10^  feet  in  diameter,  but  they 
to  the  idea  that  all  were  equally  new.  varied  much  in  size,  at  Anakena  to  only  2  feet 
The  sculptured  stones  are  on  the  brink  of  across.  In  shape  they  were  short,  truncated 
the  sea-cliffs  at  the  Te  Rama  Eao,  at  the  place  cones,  or  nearly  cylindrical.  Some  of  the  very 
where  the  last  lava-flow  issued,  and  overlook  large  images  have  such  small  tops  to  the  head 
the  sea,  which  is  directly  under  them.  They  that  it  would  seem  difficult  to  fit  them  with  a 
are  very  numerous,  even  to  hundreds;  they  are  crown. 

almost  always  on  platforms  (but  all  have  been        The  implement  used  for  carving  these  statues 

thrown  down),  except  in  the  crater  atOtuiti  and  was  a  long  boulder-pebble  from  the  shore,  like 

outside  of  it,  where  they  are  at  the  east  only,  a  rolling-piu  or  huge  incisor.    The  chisel-edge 

and  in  groups,  not  in  rows,  and  here  even  very  was  produced  by  chipping  it,  and  rubbing  it 

many  are  prostrate.    The  vervain-bushes  and  down  afterward  with  obsidian.    On  many  of 

grass  much  obscure  them.    They  are  made  of  the  statues  little  projections  were  left;  these 

but  one  material,  a  gray,  compact,  trachytio  were  portions  harder  than  the  chisels, 
lava,  found  at  Otuiti,  where  there  is  a  distinct        Cremation  stones  and  pillars  were  also  found, 

slide  evidently  built  for  their  removal,  and  having  apparently  served  the  purpose  of  si- 

where  imperfect  images  are  still  to  be  found,  tars ;  one  pillar  at  least  occurred  for  each  plat- 

They  are  human  trunks,  terminating  at  the  form,  and  human  bones  and  skulls  were  found, 

hips — the  arms  close  to  the  side,  the  hands  apparently  those  of  victims.    Modem  wooden 

sculptured  in  very  low  relief  on  the  haunches,  gods  were  numerous  when  Father  Eugene  and 

They  are  flatter  than  the  natural  body.    The  the  French  missionaries  took  up  their  residence 

largest  measured  was  87  feet  high.    The  nsnd  on  the  island  in  1868-^65.    They  were  gener- 

size  is  15  or  18 ;  the  small  ones  are  6  or  4^  high,  ally  male  figures,  about  a  foot  in  length,  made 

These  are  more  boulder •  shaped.    The  head  ofsolid,  dark  wood;  the  profile,  differing  murb 

is  very  flat ;  the  top  of  the  forehead  is  cut  off  from  that  of  the  colossal  images,  was  strongly 

level  so  as  to  allow  a  crown  to  be  put  on.    This  aquiline.    These  figures  are  well  carved.    The 

was  not  done  till  the  image  was  on  its  pedes-  female  figures  are  flatter,  larger,  and  ruder  in 

tal  on  the  platform.    In  the  giant  images  at  execution.    Besides  these  idols  there  are  fig* 

Otuiti,  ontside  the  crater,  the  head  seems  to  ures  representing  lizards,  sharks,  fowls,  and 

project  before  the  line  of  the  trunk,  which  nondescript  animals.    The  natives  still  carve 

was  not  noticed  in  the  others.    The  face  and  these  laret^  but  do  not  worship  them,  and  ap- 

neck  of  these  measure  full  20  feet  to  the  col-  pear  to  have  lost  all  knowledge  of  their  an- 

lar-bone.     They  are  in  the  best  preservation,  dent  religion  and  its  symbolisms,  as  well  as  of 

Those  inside  the  crater  are  large,  but  weath-  their  early  history,  though,  as  at  the  Hawai- 

er-worn,  apparently  the  oldest  in  the  island;  an,  Samoan,  and  other  Polynesian  groups,  va- 

many  are  prostrate.    They  differ  a  little  in  rious  traditions  of  emigration  from  the  West 

profile  from  those  in  the  other  parts  of  the  isl-  remain.    • 

and ;  the  face  is  square,  massive,  and  sternly  The  native  inhabitants  are  the  eastenunoet 
disdainful  in  expression;  the  aspect  always  tip-  tribe  of  the  pure  brown  Polynesian  race,  which 
ward.  The  peculiar  feature  is  the  extreme  in  the  area  of  its  ocean  habitat  is  the  most 
shortness  of  the  upper  lip,  or  the  up-thrust  of  widely  diffused  of  any  aboriginal  race  of  men. 
the  lower  one.  The  eye-sockets  are  deep,  close  They  speak  a  language  almost  identical  with 
under  the  brows,  and,  as  far  as  Dr.  Palmer  could  that  which  is  spoken  in  New  Zealand,  Samoa, 
make  out,  eyeballs  of  obsidian  were  inserted  the  Lagoon  Islands,  and  Hawaii,  five  tbon- 
in  them ;  but  he  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  sand  miles  distant  to  the  west  and  north.  Cap- 
find  any.  The  nose  is  broad,  the  nostrils  ex-  tain  Cook,  on  his  second  voyage  (1774),  re- 
panded,  the  profile  varying  somewhat  in  dif-  marked  of  them  that  *Mn  color,  features,  and 
ferent  imsges.  The  ears  are  always  sculpt-  language,  they  bear  such  an  affinity  to  the 
ured  with  very  long,  pendent  lobes.  The  beau-  people  of  the  more  western  isles  that  there  can 
tifully  perfect  statue  now  in  the  British  Mu-  be  no  doubt  of  their  having  been  descended 


gSy  ftDQ  DO  craoe  oi  toe  missionaries'  purposes,  ana  tne  aoij  ovDoa  oaa  unaer  con- 

low  remains;  the  people  are  absolute-  trol  more  than  80,000,000  rubles,  which  had 

oat  religion  of  any  kind.    Their  nam-  been  raised  for  various  educational,  publishing, 

noe  ample,  have  been  reduced  bj  the  and  benevolent  objects.    The  gifts  of  all  the 

s  of  civilization  to  67  men,  89  women,  convents  and  churches  for  the  year  amounted 

children,  150  in  all;    with  the  pros-  to  about  12,000,000  rubles.    This  monej  was 

9  in  the  case  of  all  other  Polynesian  spent  in  the  ornamentation  of  churches  and 

of  early  extinction.    Some  years  ago  convents,  the  maintenance  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 

re  deported  to  Tahiti  as  laborers.    The  chre,  the  propagation  of  Christianity  among  the 

aries  took  away  800  of  them  on  leaving  pagans,  the  support  of  Orthodox  people  in  Pal- 

K    They  sold  the  mission  property  to  a  estine,  and  assistance  to  Orthodox  clergymen  in 

le  Maison  Brander,  which  has  devoted  the  Caucasus  and  in  Poland.    The  entire  budg- 

ater  part  of  the  island  to  pasturage,  et  of  the  Russian  Church  for  1888  amounted  to 

,  in  1883,  10,000  sheep,  that  yielded  18  18,800,981  rubles,  of  which  sum  the  Holy  Synod 

wool  a  year,  and  400  cattle.    The  na-  sf)ent  of  its  own  means  more  than  6,000,000, 

ise  poultry,  which  thrives  remarkably  while  the  rest  was  supplied  from  the  imperial 

This  remnant  of  people  still  choose  a  treasury.    In  the  matter  of  assistance  to  sister 

their  own  number  by  trials  of  strength  churches  in  the  East,  the  Church  in  1888  paid 

irage,  which  now,  as  in  their  more  for-  to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  about  20,- 

iraes,  they  recognize  as  the  only  sub-  000  rubles,  to  the  Patriarchs  of  Jerusalem  and 

proof  of  superiority.  Alexandria  1,270  rubles  each,  and  to  the  Patri-  | 

origin  of  the  extraordinary  remains  on  arch  of  Antioch  1,500  rubles.    Many  Orthodox  i 

Island  must  be  ascribed  to  an  epoch  churches  and  convents  in  outlying  countries  | 

I  that  of  its  occupancy  by  the  Polyne-  have  been  provided  by  the  Holy  Synod  with  sa-  | 

ce,  the  immigration  and  dispersion  of  cred  paraphernalia  and  money,  and  several  theo-  ! 

lunong  the  Pacific  islands  took  place  logical  schools  are  supported  by  Russia  in  some  j 

nly  not  later  than  the  first  century  of  of  those  countries.    More  than  600,000  rubles  | 

jent era"  (A.  Fornander,  in  "The  Poly-  have  been  contributed  for  building  an  Ortho- 

Rsuce  "X  and  possibly  much  earlier  than  dox  cathedral  in  the  Schipka  Pass  of  the  Bal- 

Hvidence  is  lacking  to  show  that  any  kan  Mountains.    The  Russian  Missionary  8o- 

;tnral  or  sculptural  works  of  the  kind  ciety  is  supported  by  more  than  7,000  members, 

id  have  been  made  by  any  Polynesian  has  branches  in  about  thirty  dioceses,  returned 

though  such  works  remain  in  several  a  capital  in  1888  of  722,057  rubles,  and  an  ex- 

t  Polynesia.    Their  objects  were  ap-  penaiture  for  the  year  of  164,000  rubles,  and 

IT  religious  and  monumental;  but  it  is  enrolled  1,252  Japanese  converts  to  Christianity, 

e  that  further  researches,  like  those  of  The  Russian  Missionary  Society  and  the  Rus- 

3astlan  ("  Die  heilige  Sage  der  Poly-  sian  Orthodox  Brotherhoods  together  returned 

and   other   important  monographs),  in  1888  10,812  converts  to  the  Orthodox  faith, 

ow  more  light  upon  the  origin  of  these  of  whom  4,796  were  from  paganism,   8,295 

ents  of  a  prehistoric  civilization.  from  the  Raskolnik  sect,  1,027  from  Roman 

EftBT  CHVftCHfS.    1.  The  RubIm  Orthodox  Catholicism,  700  from  Protestantism,  672  from 

—The  Russian  Orthodox  Greek  Church  Judaism,  410  from  Mohammedanism,  and  11 
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tion  of  which  wonld  be  to  curtail  some  of  the  he  conld  not  ooantenanoe  any  show  of  waver* 
established  rights  of  the  Chnrch.  From  the  ing  or  weakness  on  such  a  question.  The  com- 
fooDdation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  the  Greek  manication  of  the  Patriarch^s  resignation  to 
Patriarch  had  enjoyed  the  right,  subject  to  the  the  Porte  was  accompanied  by  a  petition  of 
Sultanas  acknowledged  power  of  nominathig  the  Synod  and  Assembly  that  it  be  not  ac- 
and  deposing  him,  to  exercise  an  exclusive  ec*  cepted,  and  that  the  Government  would  take 
olesiastical  authority  over  the  members  of  his  into  consideration  the  difficulties  which  tbe 
own  communion.  The  proposed  reforms  pro-  contemplated  changes  in  the  position  of  the 
vided  for  changes,  which,  as  tJie  Patriarch  Greek  Orthodox  population  would  produce, 
showed  in  a  remonstrance  he  addressed  to  the  The  attitude  of  the  Patriarch  and  the  repre- 
Porte  on  the  subject,  were  not  only  inconsist-  sentations  of  the  Synod  and  Assembly  induced 
ent  with  the  status  quo  as  it  had  always  exist-  the  Porte  to  reflect  upon  the  steps  it  was  con- 
ed, but  would  impair  the  ecclesiastical  inde-  templating,  and  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
pendence  hitherto  guaranteed  to  the  Orthodox  modifying  its  proposed  scheme  in  favor  of  tbe 
Greek  Church.  Besides  a  general  argument  ancient  privileges  of  the  Church.  It  sbortlj 
on  the  subject,  the  Patriarch,  Joachim  III,  proposed  a  '^  compromise  *^  measure,  under 
specified  six  points  in  support  of  this  view  which  it  was  provided  that  a  priest  might  be 
of  the  question :  First,  he  showed  that,  under  arrested  by  the  ordinary  authorities  and  im- 
the  provisions  of  the  scheme,  civil  actions,  in  prisoned,  but  that  notice  of  his  arrest  must  be 
which  metropolitans,  archbishops,  and  bishops  given  to  his  ecclesiastical  superior,  and  the  l^ 
were  concerned,  which  were  formerly  required  cused  must  be  confined  in  a  special  apartment, 
to  be  conducted  in  Constantinople  alone,  would  separated  from  that  of  ordmary  prisonen; 
henceforth  he  submitted  to  the  local  authority  with  regard  to  the  other  points,  the  former 
of  the  cadi,  and  criminal  actions  in  like  oases  $tatv$  quo  would  be  respected,  and  the  recent 
would  be  withdrawn  from  the  jurisdiction  of  circulars  modifying  the  old  order  of  things 
the  ecclesiastical  authority,  which  had  hitherto  would  be  countermanded.  The  Synod  sod 
been  paramount,  and  submitted  to  that  of  the  Mixed  Council,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Mio- 
civil  functionaries  of  the  Ottoman  Govern-  ister  of  Justice,  in  May,  appointed  delegates  to 
ment.  A  second  ground  of  complaint  was  treat  with  his  Excellency  concerning  the  qnei- 
that,  whereas  the  Porte  affected  to  recognize  tions  at  issue.  The  negotiations  were  con- 
the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  heads  of  ducted  with  apparent  promise  of  an  amicable 
the  Orthodox  Church  in  ecclesiastical  cases,  it  adjustment,  but,  without  waiting  for  them  to 
practically  declined  to  lend  the  authority  of  be  concluded,  the  Porte  sent  a  communication 
the  civil  power  to  the  execution  of  their  decis-  to  the  patriarchate  in  which  it  disclaimed  all 
ions.  The  ecclesiastical  law  was  thus  denuded  intention  of  modifying  the  rights  and  privily 
of  its  civil  sanction,  and  was  by  consequence  enjoyed  ab  antique  by  the  Church ;  and,  with- 
made  of  no  practical  effect.  The  third  point  out  promising  to  allow  the  definitive  criminal 
was  that,  in  matrimonial  cases  and  questions  of  procedure  with  regard  to  parish  priests  which 
divorce  and  judicial  separation  and  the  regu-  the  patriarchate  desired,  requested  the  Elec- 
lation  of  the  amount  which  the  husband  should  toral  Council  to  choose  at  once,  in  accordance 
pay  for  the  wife^s  maintenance,  the  jurisdiction  with  ancient  usage,  four  candidates  for  tbe  va- 
of  the  Church,  which  had  been  exclusive,  was  cant  patriarchal  throne.  At  the  meeting  of 
made  subject  to  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  civil  the  Electoral  Council,  October  4,  some  mem- 
courts.  The  subordination  in  a  similar  man-  bers  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  election  shonld 
ner  of  the  ecclesiastical  to  the  civil  authority  be  postponed  until  the  criminal  procedure  with 
in  cases  of  testamentary  disposition  was  made  regard  to  the  parish  priests  shonld  be  expreselj 
the  basis  of  the  fourth  point  of  the  Patriarch^s  defined  according  to  the  Greek  view  of  tbe 
protest.  The  two  remaining  grounds  of  com-  question,  but  others  considered  that  ther^  was 
plaint  were  concerning  the  building  of  church-  no  reasonable  probability  of  obtaining  anj 
es  and  the  regulation  of  schools,  in  both  of  further  concessions  from  the  Turkish  Govern- 
which  cases  it  was  alleged  that  the  Porte  had  ment,  and  that,  consequently,  the  election 
deliberately  neglected  the  obligations  formerly  should  take  place  without  further  delay.  The 
recognized  by  it,  and  that  the  necessary  author-  latter  opinion  prevailed.  The  council  named 
ity  for  the  construction  of  new  churches  and  as  its  candidates  for  the  office  of  Patriarch,  the 
schools  was  now  frequently  withheld  for  frivo-  Archbishop  of  Smyrna,  the  Archbishop  of 
lous  and  vexatious  reasons,  and  often  for  no  Nicomedia,  the  Archbishop  of  Derkoe,  and  Uie 
reason  at  all.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Holy  Synod  resigned  ex-Patriarch,  Joachim ;  the  definite 
and  General  Assembly  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  choice  to  be  made  afterward  from  among  the 
Community,  held  Dec.  21, 1883,  the  Patriarch,  names  approved  by  the  Porte  as  acceptable  to 
after  the  subject  of  the  difficulties  had  been  it.  The  candidacy  of  the  ex- Patriarch  exciting 
discussed,  announced  that  he  felt  bound  at  opposition  among  some  of  the  members  of  the 
once  to  resign  his  post,  since  it  was  impossible  Synod,  he  withdrew  from  the  contest  The 
to  carry  out  his  duties  any  longer  in  such  cir-  definitive  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the 
Gumstnnces.  The  Synod  asked  him  to  recon-  Archbishop  of  Derkos.  The  selection  was  ap- 
sider  his  determination,  but  he  declared  that  proved  by  the  Porte.  The  newly  elected  Pa- 
his  official  position  had  become  untenable,  and  triarch  was  granted  an  audience  with  the  Snltan 
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)th  of  October,  and  received  the  grand  ing  to  be  the  Coptic  Charch,  the  Jacobites  have 

)f  the  Medjidie  order.    On  the  same  a  patriarch,  who  asserts  supremacy  over  the 

•mpanied  by  the  clerical  dignitaries,  he  Abyssinian  Charch,  and  in  whose  election  the 

isit  to  the  Porte,  and  was  afterward  Patriarchof  Abyssinia  has  a  voice,  with  twelve 

installed  into  his  office.    A  monthly  episcopal  sees.    The  Roman  Catholic  Copts, 

)f  £70  was  accorded  to  the  ex-Patri-  who  have  bnilt  op  several  communities  in  Up- 

7him.  per  Egypt  since  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cent- 

ection  of  the  Archbishop  of  Derkos  ury,  use  a  liturgy  not  differing  much  from  that 

rded  as  favorable  to  the  establishment  of  the  Jacobites, except  that  in  the  *^  oommemo- 

harmonious  relations  between   the  ration  of  the  faithful  departed'^  they  make 

id   Roman  Catholic  c!iurches.     The  mention  of  *^the  six  hundred  and  thirty  who 

iaroh  had  visited  Rome  during  1883,  were  gathered  together  at  Chalcedon."    A  cu- 

lad  a  conference  with  the  Pope  on  the  rions  custom  prevails  among  the  Copts  of  dis- 

difference  between  the  two  churches,  tributing  to  the  poor,  on  Whitsunday,  doles  of 

ipect  of  the  question,  a  correspondent  meat  and  fruit  on  behalf  of  their  deceased 

Oman  Catholic  journal  ^^Gerraania*'  friends.    According  to  Yilliers  Stuart,  the  Cop* 

)ii :  tic  people  are  all  educated,  and  constitute  the 

Patriaroh  is  the  most  celebrated  and  dia-  ^^^^  industrious  and  intelligent  class  of  the 

representative  of  the  so-called  "lay  party"  community.     They  number  about  260,000  m 

,  which  is  penetrated  with  the  conviction  Upper  Egypt,  where  they  form  one  fourth  of 

with  Borne  la  the  only  means  of  waking  the  the  population  in  some  towns ;  and  about  50,000 

'S;?thS?fo»%Tdal^"gS;il«.'u  in  the  Delta.    Their  churches,  in  style  and 

the  offldal  leftdere  of  the  community  are  decoration,  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the 

u>  an  eventual  reunion.  Not  only  in  Kome,  Russians,  and  they  are,  in  fact,  in  communion 

the  Greek  Church,  it  has  made  a  deep  im-  with  the  Greek  Church  at  Osiout.     Mackenzie 

It  is  well  known  that  for  a  considerable  Wallace  represents  them  as  constituting  the 

^"^^C^^r^S^^^Tor^t  wealthier  part  of  the  poonlation  and  as  W 

upper  hand  in  the  religioua  affairs  of  the  preferred,  on  account  of  their  readmess  at  wnt- 

Ii<Sleniatic  party  is  very  active,  and  has  ing  and  calculation,  for  clerkships  and  secre- 

Ives  in  Athens,  Constantinople,  Palestine  taryships  under  the  Government.     They  have 

•f  ®™'Kfr?^ni5JS^f.^n.wS?  iif ^^ti^  a  costly  and  ^ond  cathedral  in  Cdro.    Provis- 

;uu     The  efforts 01  its  followers  are  directed  •       •  i    ^         u     i     a      u<  u  •j      1.1 

bake  off  the  Turkish  yoke,  and  at  the  same  ^^^  '*  ™*d®  ">''  whools  at  which  a  considerable 

and  combat  the  ever-jpx)wiu^  influence  of  number  of  boys  are  taught  reading,  writing. 

The  most  ^fted  minds  of  this  party  have  and  arithmetic ;  but  for  girls  there  is  only  a 

?2«^f**  ^'  '^  ^?^^  isolation,  they  can  gingie  school  in  Cairo,  where  are  taught  read- 

^^%^'T^fT^^^^:^  «B{  -ritjng,   arithmetio.  Arabic  hymns^  ami 

»i«wion  to  the  idea,  m  newspapers  and  re-  Holy  Scripture.     A      Young  Coptic     party  of 

;  reumon  with  Rome  will  have  as  its  conse-  considerable  force  has  lately  arisen,  which  is 

J  refreshing  and  revival  of  the  stagnating  seeking  to  improve  the  standard  of  education, 

Parallel  witJi  these  two  currents  is  the  re-  ^^^  ^  promote  the  cultivation  of  a  better  ac- 
vement  m  the  Balkan  Peninsula — a  move-  .   .    ^         •  1    ^l  a.    t  j*  'xi.        j    ^i. 

h  took  its  rise  in  consequence  of  the  Ency-  qaamtance  with  the  ancestral  faith  and  the 

le  Pope  on  88.  Cyril  and  Methodius,  and  grounds  on  which  it  rests.     Under  its  instiga- 

owerfuUy  supported  by  Bishop  Strossmayer,  tion  the  priests  of  the  old  churches  have  begun 

particular  reference  to  the  spedflcallj  On-  to  collect  the  books  that  were  gradually  perish- 

TJhCl^^tJ^^^'^'^  *°'  -8  in  their  cloaetMn  order  to  place  them  in 

a  public  library  to  be  established  at  the  Patn- 

ection  of  a  patriarch  disposed  for  an  arch's  residence.    An  extension  has  been  given 

ading  with  Rome  was  regarded  by  this  to  the  powers  of  the  council.    The  subject  of 

B  a  favorable  prognostic  of  ultimate  school  reform  has  been  under  consideration, 
n  effecting  a  reunion.    These  hopes       The  question  of  ways  in  which  it  may  be 

a  partial  color  of  encouragement  from  possible  to  approach  the  Coptic  Church  has 

ange  of  courtesies  and  official  visits  been  under  consideration  among  members  of 

ok  place  in  the  latter  part  of  Novem-  the  Church  of  England.    At  a  meeting  held  in 

reen  the  Apostolic  Legate  and  the  February,  1888,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 

leal  Patriarch.  consider  what  steps  should  be  taken  *^  to  revive 

M  Ctpdc  Chntib — Recent  visitors  to  and  extend  true  religion  in  Egypt.''    The  sub- 

irticnlarly  Mackenzie  Wallace  and  Vil-  ject  was  also  discussed  in  the  Convocation  of 

irt,  have  published  some  facts  concern-  Canterbury,  and  was  found  to  be  involved  in 

resent  condition  of  the  Coptic  Church  difficulties.    In  whatever  way  the  effort  might 

]/optio  people.    Except  for  a  sharper  be  made,  the  proceeding  appeared  to  be  em- 

I  of  its  position  on  the  Monophysite  barrassing.    If  it  were  proposed  to  plant  a 

the  faith  of  the  Church   has  not  branch  of  the  Church  of  England  among  the 

since  the  separation  achieved  at  the  Coptic  people,  that  would  add  one  more  to  the 

if  Chalcedon,  a.  d.  451 .    It  has  its  own  many  divisions  of  the  East ;  if  to  help  the  Cnp- 

ritual,  and  exacts  a  rigorous  observ-  tic  Church  and  manifest  friendly  relations  with 

he  fasts.    Of  the  two  branches  claim-  it,  that  might  make  trouble  with  the  Orthodox 
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(or  Greek)  Choroh;  if  to  help  the  Orthodox  and  was  educated  by  the  priest  Der  Eivork  to 
Church,  that  might  bar  friendly  access  to  the  be  a  teacher  at  Adriaaople,  and  afterward  a 
Coptic  Church ;  if  to  carry  od  a  mission,  ttiat  vartabed,  or  preacher.  As  his  first  public  mis- 
would  be  to  treat  the  land  of  the  Copts  as  a  sion,  he  was  dispatched  to  Zeitiin,  to  defend 
heathen  country ;  if  to  preach  the  gospel,  that  the  Armenians  there  who  had  been  in  rebellioD. 
might  be  regarded  as  implying  that  no  gospel  Having  been  ordained  a  bishop  before  retarn- 
was  preached  thereat  present.  But  the  friends  ing  from  Zeit(in,  he  was  immediately  sent  on  a 
of  the  movement  for  establishing  intercourse  mission  to  Russia,  and  afterward  to  Egypt, 
consider  themselves  as  pledged  to  do  something  where  he  succeeded  in  interesting  the  Arme- 
toward  carrying  out  that  object.  nian  minister,  Nubar  Pasha,  in  behalf  of  the 
!¥•  Tke  AniealaD  Chirdi* — ^The  delegates  of  education  of  his  people  in  Constantinople,  and 
the  Armenian  Church  met  at  Etchmiadzin,  in  returned  with  the  means  to  found  a  superior 
May,  to  complete  their  functions  in  the  election  school  for  Armenians  at  Hass^uel  Unforta- 
of  a  new  Catholicos,  or  Metropolitan  Bishop,  nately,  the  endowment  funds  of  this  school  were 
When  Armenia  was  an  independent  nation,  the  invested  in  Turkish  bonds,  and  were  lost  by  the 
election  of  the  Catholioos  was  conducted  by  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Government.  He  was  after- 
representatives  of  its  own  bishoprics  assembled  ward  made  Bishop  of  Kicomedia,  and  finally 
in  conclave ;  but  since  the  nation  has  been  sub-  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  when  only  thirtj- 

Jected  to  foreign  powers,  and  parti9u]arly  since  six  years  old.    He  was  consulted  during  the 

ts  territory  and  people  have  been  divided  be-  negotiations  which  attended  and  follow^  the 

tween  Russia  ana  Turkey,  this  method  of  elec-  conclusion  of  the  Riisso-Turkish  War,  and  m- 

tion  has  been  impracticable.     On  the  present  cured  the  insertion  in  the  Treaties  of  Sao  Ste- 

occasion,  the  Armenians  of  Turkey,  constitut-  fano  and  Berlin  of  articles  binding  the  Turkish 

ing  the  majority  of  the  nation,  chose  Monsig-  Government  to  establish  a  just  government  in 

nor  Nerses,  the  actual  Patriarch  of  Constanti-  Armenia,  which  should  give  full  and  eqo&l 

nople,  by  the  highest  number  of  votes;  while  rights  to  the  Christians, 
next  to  him  in  the  list  of  persons  voted  for.        The  elections  for  a  new  Catholicoa  were  oot 

stood  Monsignor  Melchizedek,  Bishop  of  Smyr-  to  take  place  for  three  or  four  months  after 

na,  and  the  ex-Patriaroh,  Monsignor  Khrimian,  the  death  of  Monsignor  Nerses.    The  Tarkisli 

the  bishop  who  had  visited  England  in  1878,  candidates  for  the  ofiUce  were  understood  to  be 

to  represent  the  cause  of  the  Armenians  to  tlie  Archbishop  Coren  de  Lusignan  and  Monsignor 

British  Government.    The  final  election  having  Melchizedek. 

to  be  held,  however,  at  Etchmiadzin,  delegates        ECUADOR,  a  republic  of  South  America.   Ihe 

were  appointed  at  this  conclave  to  represent  area  is  about  206,200  square  miles ;  the  pope- 

the  Turkish  Armenians  there.     At  this  point,  lation  is  estimated  at  946,000,  exclusive  of  the 

the  Russian  Government  interposed  an  objec-  aborigines  inhabiting  the  eastern  provinces  and 

tion  to  acknowledging  the  delegates  thus  oliosen,  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes.    The  population 

and,  declaring  that  they  would  be  regarded  as  is  distributed  over  the  eleven  provinces  as 

representing  only  the  Bee  of  Constantinople,  in-  follows:  Pichincha,  120.280;  Gnayas,  94,442; 

sisted  that  the  election  of  the  Cutholioos  should  Manabi,  67,852 ;  Esmeraldas,  1 0,000 ;  Los  Rk», 

be  conductedin  accordance  with  the  laws  known  60,065;    Chimborazo,  128,310  ;   Tunguragoa, 

as  the  Balageria.    These  laws  require  that  the  70,148;    Leon,   101,282;    Imbabura,  93,659; 

names  of  two  or  more  candidates  who  have  Azuay,  100,000;  and  Loja,  100,000.    Thennm- 

obtained  the  largest  number  of  votes  shall  be  ber  of  wild  Indians  is  estimated  at  half  a  iniU- 

anbmitted  to  the  Emperor,  and  that  he  shall  ion.    Six  new  provinces  have  recently  been 

decide  which  one  among  them  shall  be  the  organized,  viz.,  Oro,  Almedo,  Carchi,  Bolivar, 

Catholicos.  This  stipulation  has  always  been  ob-  Azoguez,  and  Oriente.    The  Galapagos  Islanda. 

jected  to  by  the  Armenians,  as  contrary  to  the  1,910  square  miles,  belong  to  Ecuador,  bnt 

canons  of  their  Church  and  ns  detrimental  to  have  only  60  inhabitants.    The  capital  is  Quito, 

their  time-honored  right  of  free  and  untram-  population  80,000.     Guayaquil,  the  principal 

meled  election.     The  conclave  at  Etchmiadzin  port,  has  40,000;  Cuenca,  80,000 ;  and  Loja, 

concurred  with  the  Turkish  bishops  in  the  choice  10,000. 

of  Monsignor  Nerses  as  the  first  candidate,  and       G^venuMnt — The  President  is  Don  Jos6  Maria 

sent  up,  as  alternative  candidates  for  the  approv-  Pldcido  Caamafio,  inaugurated  at  Quito,  Kov. 

al  of  the  Russian  Emperor,  the  names  of  Mon-  22,  1888,  having  been  elected  on  October  23 

signers  Melchizedek  and  Khrimian.    Although  for  the  term  of  four  years.    The  Yice-Presi- 

the  choice  of  Monsignor  Nerses  was  approved  dent  is  Gen.  A.  Guerrero.    The  Cabmet  is  ai 

by  the  Emperor,  he  declined  to  accept  the  office  follows :  Interior  and  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Espi- 

of  Catholicos  under  the  conditions  imposed  by  nosa ;  Finance  and  Public  Works,  Y.  L.  Sala- 

the  Russian  statutes,  because  they  were  re-  zar ;  War  and  Navy,  Gen.  J.  M.  Sarasti.    Tbe 

garded  as  derogatory  to  the  ancient  privileges  Governor  of  Guayaquil  is  Gen.  J.  A,  Gomez, 

of  the  Church.    On  the  7th  of  November,  Mon-  The  Archbishop  at  Quito  is  J.  J.  Ordonez, 
pignor  Nerses  died,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of       The  Minister  of  Ecuador  at  Washington  is 

his  age,  after  a  life  distinguished  by  services  to  Don  Antonio  Flores,  who  has  twice  before 

the  Armenian  people  and  Church.     He  was  represented  his  country  at  the  American  capi- 

born  in  Hasakuei,  a  suburb  of  Constantinople,  tal.     I'he  American  Consul  at  Guayaquil  is 
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ICr.  H.  Beach,  and  the  Ecaadorian  Oonsnl  at  boarding.    She  was  fall  of  troops,  to  whom  her 
N^ew  York  Mr.  H.  Kiesewetter.  bare  hull  offered  no  protection,  and  it  is  said 
iray  aid  Nary* — The  regular  army  does  not  that  at  least  400  raen  were  killed  or  wounded, 
exceed  5,000  men,  and  the  navy  has  but  two  These  belonged  to  the  Goyemment  party, 
steamers.  W  hile  the  victors  were  examining  their  prize, 
EfmtB  af  1884. — By  the  earthquake  that  took  the  Nueve  de  Julio,  another  Government  yes- 
place  in  Guayaquil  on  March  26,  two  of  the  sel,  put  in  an  appearance.    The  Huaoho  was 
cbarcbes  suffered  severely ;  the  walls  of  one  of  useless  for  fighting,  and  the  Alajuela  was  dam- 
tbem  were  badly  cracked.    Two  months  pre-  aged  and  her  captain  dead.    It  was  then  deter- 
nooaly  Gotopaxi  had  given  signs  of  activity,  mined  to  run  her  ashore,  take  out  what  could 
At  noon,  on  Deo.  13,  1888,  ashes  began  to  fall  be  removed  in  a  hurry,  and  burn  her.    This 
from  the  crater  of  the  volcano,  and  by  eight  plan  was  followed,  and  the  Nueve  de  Julio 
o^dock  in  the  evening  the  shower  of  ashes  was  proceeded  to  Bahia  with  her  crippled  consort, 
heavy  enough  to  cover  people's  clothes  at  Quito  A  letter  from  Quito,  dated  end  of  December, 
like  snow-flakes.    On  the  morning  of  the  pre-  says :  *•*•  This  capi^  is  a  veritable  Babylon.  No 
ceding  day  a  peculiar  purple  color  of  the  sky  one  appears  to  comprehend  the  political  senti- 
toFard  the  south  of  the  capital  extended  along  ments  of  his  neighbor,  and  the  panic  in  the 
the  horizon  90°,  reaching  upward  about  45°.  Government  files  is  increat^ing  daily.    Gen. 
Early  in  the  year  the  Constituent  Assembly  Victor  Proafio  and  other  notables  have  been 
embodied  the  following  fundamental  law  in  the  arrested  on  suspicion  of  sympathizing  with  the 
nevf  Constitution :  ^'  The  religion  of  the  re-  revolutionists.    The  prisons  of  Guayaquil  are 
public  shall  be  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Roman,  full  of  suspects,  among  them  Sefior  Pastor  In- 
to the  exclusion  of  every  other.    The  political  triago  and  a  number  of  his  workmen,  who  are 
powers  of  the  country  must  cause  it  to  be  re-  accused  of  having  given  a  canoe  to  Marcos  Al- 
flpected,  and  protect  its  rights  and  liberty."  faro  to  enable  him  to  go  up  the  river  Guayas. 
When,  early  in  December,  1884,  the  British  Vice-President  Guerrero,  who  is  in  power  in 
steamer  northward  bound  approached  Ecua-  this  city,  issued  a  proclamation  on  Nov.  19, 
dorian  ports,  it  was  signaled  from  shore  that  calling  upon  the  people  to  support  him." 
communication  with  any  of  them  was  prohib-  Gen.  Alfaro  is  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party, 
ited.    President  Caamafio  was  at  Guayaquil,  and  it  is  asserted  by  those  in  favor  of  his  acces- 
and  it  was  then  believed  that  he  had  no  in-  sion  to  power  that  if  he  succeeds  in  the  revolu- 
teotion  of  attempting  to  regain  authority  in  tion  he  has  undertaken  the  church  and  state 
the  northern  coast  towns,  where  the  friends  will  be  separated,  and  religions  toleration  es- 
of  Gen.  Eloy  Alfaro  were  in  full  possession,  tablished  for  the  first  time  in  the  republic. 
Trouble  had  been  brewing  since  Dec.  24, 1883,  NatlMud    lodeMedieH.  —  The    foreign    debt 
the  cause  being  a  bitter  discussion  in  the  Na-  amounts  to  £1,824,000^  contracted  in  Eagland 
tioaal  Convention  on  the  previous  day  over  in  1855,  and  the  internal  debt  to  £8,200,000. 
tome  feature  of  the  Church  question,  when  The  annual  income  of  the  Government  is  $4,- 
Don  Timoleon  Flores,  brother  of  the  Ecuado-  000,000  in  silver,  and  the  outlay  $3,860,000. 
riiui  minister  at  Washington,  shot  Julio  Roman  The  amount  of  revenue  collected  from  cus- 
through  the  arm  with  a  revolver.  toms  at  Guayaquil  in  1883  was  $1,497,210,  of 
On  Dec.  16,  1884,  news  was  received  from  which  $1,388,250  was  on  imports  and  $113,960 
Gaayaqnil  that  a  general  rising  against  the  on  exports. 

(^vemment  had  been  arranged,  and  that  in  an-  BallrttAb — The  railway  from  Yuaguachi  to 

tidpation  of  it  Gen.  Alfaro  had  left  the  Bay  the  river  Chimbo,  77  mUes,  is  completed  and 

of  Panam^  on  November  6,  in  the  Al^uela,  in  operation. 

with  200  Ecuadorian  exiles  for  Esmeraldas.  Tetegraphs. — Since  Oct.  1,  1882,  the  republic 

Scattered  bands  had  taken  possession  of  several  has  been  in  direct  communication  with  the  rest 

towns,  and  in  some  instances  fighting  occurred,  of  the  world  by  means  of  a  land  line  of  tele- 

ittended  with  loss  of  life.    In  one  of  these  graph  from  Guayaquil  to  Ballenita,  and  cable 

fi^ts  on  the  slope  of  the  Cotopaxi  volcano,  from  the  latter  to  the  Isthmus  of  Teh  uan tepee, 

twenty  or  thirty  men  were  killed,  and  the  Gov-  whence  there  is    communication  with  New 

eroment  force  was  compelled  to  retreat.    The  York.    The  company  owning  the  line  is  the 

rebels  on  the  coast  were  more  unfortunate.  Central  and  South  American. 

After  a  fight  at  Tumaco  between  the  Al^uela  Hail  Steaaislilp  CoBBuleatlon. — Since  Jan.  1, 

ind  the  Nueve  de  Julio,  Alfaro  effected  a  land-  1884,  the  Pacific  coast  steamers  south  of  Pana- 

iog  00  the  Ecuadorian  coast.    On  November  m4  are  running  on  a  time-tnble  without  refer- 

30  he  endeavored  to  capture  Puertoviejo,  but  ence  to  tlie  steamers  plying  between  Aspinwall 

was  defeated  by  the  Government  forces  and  and  New  York,  sometimes  making  connec- 

oompelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight.    Gen.  Alfaro  tions,  at  other  times  not. 

then  returned  to  the  Alajuela,  leaving  his  men  CoBBerce* — The  exportation  of  merchandise 

to  join  the  parties  in  revolt  in  the  interior,  in  1883  amounted  to   $4,923,300,   the  chief 

On  December  8  he  moved  toward  Bahia,  and  articles  being  cocoa,  168,600  quintals,  of  10^ 

irhen  off  Las  Cmzitas  fell  in  with  the  Govern-  pounds  American,  worth   $3,372,200 ;   oasca- 

Bient  steamer  Hnacbo.    He  steamed  alongside  rilla  (quinine)  bark,  $137,000;   India-rubber, 

if  hetj  and,  after  a  heavy  fire,  carried  her  by  $428,800 ;  furthermore  tagua  (vegetable  ivory), 
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Guayaqoil  straw-hats,  coffee,  hides,  skins,  etc.,  GuayaquU  are  combined  steam  saw-mUla,  foundriefj 

makiog  up  the  rest.  *pd  machine-shops.    The  two  concerns  use  gan^  ^a 

fn^  ^kiLk      Tk^  ^^«^^»^«f  ♦!,«♦  T>^^^  T>;««  Circular  mws,  both  of  which  work  slowly  and  indu-- 

The  Cfcnreh.— The  concordat  that  Pope  Pius  ferently,  beciJuse  of  the  remarkably  springy  nature  o/ 

IX.  imposed  on  the  republic  in  1868  conse-  the  wood,  a  log  twelve  feet  long  springing  from  t»'0 

crated  the  ensuing  principles:  1.  Neither  lib-  to  four  inches  out  of  line  when  a  slab  is  taken  ol^- 

ertv  of  conscience  nor  liberty  of  association.  The  two  mills  turn  out  about  160,000  feet  of  lumber  • 

No*  religion  to  be  tolerated  but  the  Catholic,  year,  which  is  sold  at  an  average  of  $35.    The  foun^ 

x^v  Avxi(^tvu  lA/  u«  i<w»«i»i-^  i/wv  w.!^  xy»w  v/11^  ^      ^^^  maohine-shop  work  is  mostly  m  the  lii»« 

nor  any  society  condemned  by  the  Uhurch.    2.  of  repairs,  and  is  quite  extensive.    Castings  avew^^ 

Monopoly  of  education  for  the  benefit  of  the  to  sell  at  15  cents  a  pound.    About  sixty  men  are  eirf 

Catholic  clergy.     8.  The  instruction  of  children  ployed  in  the  two  establishments,  whose  wages  nu^^e 

and  young  people  generally  in  universities,  SJ™  ^?  ^^^  *«  •«  »  <^y»  ^^^,  States  currencv^ 

colleges,  faUtie's,  scSooIs,  bo^th  public  and  prT-  ^J^.^^^  LlSll?&;  ^if^^^&^T^t  T^ 

vate,  to  be  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  doc-  obtained  in  the  United  States.    It  does  the  general 

trines  of  the  Catholic  religion.    4.  All  ecclesi-  work  of  such  an  establishment,  but  mainly  for  otv- 

astical  causes  shall  be  judged  by  ecclesiastic  law  peutere  and  builden.    There  are  two  ice-manufa<c^ 

courts  only,  Article  VIII  stipulating  that  this  ^"^^^  'T?'«f^!i^^,!!!!r^n}°«Sfr[^^^^ 

,  ,  •11         J     I.  11  A  A  •         •  1  lork.     iney  daily  turn  out  a  total  of  3,000  pounds  or 

relates  specially  and  above  aU  to  matrimonial  ice,  which  is  sold  at  seven  cents  a  pounk.    Each  coxi- 

suits,  and  all  those  concerning  the  faith.     5.  oem  employs  four  men,  with  wages  ranging  from  ^1 

The  establishment  of  tithes  for  the  support  of  to  $2  a  day.    The  timber  of  Ecuador  is  excellentJl jr 

the  Church  and  clergy,  one  third  of  this  tenth  adapted  for  ship-bmlding. 

to  accrue  to  the  Government.    6.  The  right  of       EGYPT,  a  principality  of  northern  Afric^:^^ 

Tefuge :  criminals  can  not  be  arrested  if  they  tributary  to  Turkey.    Mehemet  All,  the  go-v- 

take  refuge  in  a  church  or  any  other  holy  emor,  rebelled  against  the  Porte  in  1811,  and 

place.  assumed  the  powers  of  government.    In  1B41 

ClbMto  aid  ResonrMfli  —  Early  in  January,  he  was  recognized,  under  the  guarantee  of  the 

1884,  it  was  reported  from  Guayaquil  that  five  great  powers  of  Europe,  as  Vali,  or  Vice- 

that  section  was  suffering  from  continued  dry  roy,  and  the  sovereign  authority  was  made 

weather.   The  rainy  season  ordinarily  begins  in  hereditary  under  the  Turkish  law  of  succes- 

November  or  December;  but  early  in  January  sion.    In  1866  Ismail  obtained  a  firman  ere* 

the  weather  continued  very  dry,  not  more  than  ating  him  Khedive,  or  King,  and  establisbisg* 

one  fourth  of  an  inch  of  water  falling  within  direct  male  succession  by  primogeniture,  in 

six  months.    This  has  had  the  effect  of  cur-  return  for  which  concessions  he  submitted  to 

tailing  the  cocoa  and  coffee  crops.  the  increase  of  the  annual  contribntion  to  the 

BalM-WMd.— This  wood,  celebrated  for  its  Sultanas  civil  list  from  $1,880,000  to  $8,600,000. 

extreme  lightness,  and  therefore  suitable  for  By  another  firman,  issued  in  1878,  be  obtained 

life-saving  rafts,  etc.,  grows  beside  the  Gulf  of  the  rights  of  concluding  treaties  and  maintain- 

Guayaquil,  and  is  used  for  the  construction  of  ing  an  army.    In  August,  1879,  the  Sultan  was 

craft  to  sail  far  out  into  the  ocean  for  fish,  and  to  induced  to  depose  Ismail  I,  who  was  involTed 

carry  fruit  to  ships  at  anchor  in  the  roadstead,  in  financial  difiScnlties.    His  son  Tewfik  was 

Balsa*  wood,  when  dry,  weighs  about  thirteen  placed  on  the  throne,  and  the  government  waa 

pounds  to  the  cubic  foot,  and  has  in  salt  water  administered  under  the  supervision  of  two  Con- 

a  supporting  power  of  fifty-one  pounds  per  trollers-GeneraJ,  appointed  one  by  the  French 

cubic  foot.    Consequently,  a  raft  of  ten  logs,  and  one  by  the  British  Government,  who  were 

twenty  feet  long  by  sixteen  inches  square,  will  given  the  right  of  investigation  into  all  depart- 

carry  one  hundred  people.  ments  of  the  public  service,  and  an  advisory 

Cocoa* — ^The  crop  of  1884  was  short,  being  voice  at  the  councils  of  the  Cabinet    Bj  a 

only  170,000  quintals  up  to  Nov.  21,  against  second  decree  of  the  Khedive,  issued  April  5, 

190,000  in  1883,  and  210,000  in  1882.  1880,  an  International  Commission  of  Liquidfr- 

Local  Indistrlest — The  American  consul,  Mr.  tion  was  appointed  to  elaborate  a  financial  law 

Beach,  says  in  his  latest  report  Iroin  Guayaquil  to  regulate  the  relations  of  Egypt  with  her 

to  the  State  Department :  creditors.    The  scheme,  consolidating  the  for- 

There  are  In  this  city  a  fair  variety  of  manufac-  eign  debts,  fixing  the  interest  at  4  per  cent, 

tones,  but  none  very  extensive,  the  people  relying  and  reserving  certain  revenues  to  meet  it,  was 

mainly  on  the  outsiie  world  for  manufactured  sup-  sanctioned  by  the  Khedive  in  1881.    That  same 
plies.    The  suppliea  obtdned  from  the  United  States  political  movement  was  Bet  on  foot  to 

are  lar^, and  the  amount  18  moreased annually.    The  ^^•'*,"  '^lu     V^    7^    ii  «  xu  .        'rr 

United  States  supplies  all  of  the  su^-making  ma-  depnve  the  Controllers  of  the  extraordinary 

chincTy,  all  of  the  saw-mills,  all  of  the  planing-mill  powers  they  had  assumed  over  legislation  and 

machinery,  nearly  aJl  of  the  steam-engines,  nil  of  the  administration,  and  place  the  powers  of  gov- 

otfto,  all  of  the  sewing-maohinw,  nairly  all  of  the  ©mment  in  native  hands.     The  French  and 

best  sadales  and  harnesses,  all  of  the  street-cars,  some  "c„„i;„k  »^»^.«»«»a«4>»  .^^r....^  ♦«.  ^^^^^Ji^  «.^  au^ 

of  the  furniture,  all  of  tile  store-trucks  and  wheel-  fnghsh  governments  refused  to  accede  to  the 

barrows,  a  large  share  of  the  axes,  many  bUliard-  demand,  in   the   beginning  of   1882,   for  the 

tables,  a  portion  of  the  musical  instruments,  etc   The  transfer  of  legislative  powers  to  a  Chamber  of 

articles  supplied  from  the  United  States  give  good  Notables.     The  movement  which  was  acoom- 
satisfaction,  and  the  trade  promises  to  be  largely  in-  j^  ^    military  preparation?,  was  treated  as 

creased.    In  some  mstances  the  lack  of  thoroughly  *^     t,.^  ^      u  n  •     '^    &Z    tJJL  VrT  *'*^"»'~"; 

skilled  labor  causes  a  great  abuse  of  machinery.  a  mihtary  rebellion.    The  British  Goyemment 

The  two  leading  manufacturing  establishments  of  sent  an  army  to  occupy  Egypt,  the  French 
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<)vernment  deolining  to  join  in  the  interven-  861 ;  natural  increment  from  1844  to  1877,  1,- 
[)iL  The  Egyptian  army  under  Arabi  Pasha  054,388.  The  net  immigration  between  1873 
siated  the  occupation,  and  was  finally  sub-  and  1877  was  19,241.  The  population  of  the 
led  in  September,  1882.  It  was  then  dis-  chief  cities  in  1883  was  as  follows:  Cairo,  368,- 
aded,  and  English  oflScers  were  intrusted  108;  Alexandria,  208,775 ;  Tan ta,  38,725 ;  Da- 
th  the  tasks  of  organizing  a  new  military  tuietta,  34,036;  Mansura,  26,784 ;  Za^azig,  19,- 
;ablishment  and  a  gendarmerie,  while  the  046;  Kosetta,  16,671 ;  Port  Said,  16,560;  Suez, 
rl  of  Dufferin,  British  ambassador  at  Con-  10,913.  The  population  of  the  three  geographi- 
intinople,  was  sent  to  Egypt  to  work  out  a  cal  divisions  of  Egypt  Proper  was  in  1877,  ex- 
leme  for  the  reform  and  reorganization  of  clusiveof  the  town  districts,  as  follows:  Lower 
9  Government.  His  plan  for  a  native  parlia-  Egypt,  2,823,995 ;  Middle  Egypt,  653,115  ;  IJp- 
mtary  government,  similar  to  that  aimed  at  per  Egypt,  1,471,398.  The  whole  country  is 
Arabi,  was  not  put  into  practice.  After  the  divided  into  eleven  administrative  provinces. 
oUtion  of  the  dual  control  by  khedivial  de-  The  town  districts  comprise  the  municipalities 
ee  in  January,  1883,  Sir  Auckland  Colvin,  the  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria  and  six  governorships, 
iglish  Controller,  was  appointed  financial  ad-  The  Soidaa*  —  The  conquered  and  annexed 
^er  of  the  Khedive,  and  upon  his  retirement  E.  provinces  on  the  Blue  and  White  Niles,  and  in 
incent  Clifford  Lloyd  was  appointed  adviser  Equatorial  Africa,  were  administered  as  a  single 
»  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  A  Council  of  district  by  a  governor-general  before  the  gen- 
tate,  consisting  of  eleven  European  and  eleven  eral  revolt  in  those  regions,  when  the  authority 
gyptian  members,  was  openea  Oct.  30,  1883.  of  the  Egyptian  Gk>vemment  was  superseded 
amille  Barr^re  presented  his  credentials  as  by  the  power  of  the  Mahdi.  After  the  rebel- 
Vench  diplomatic  agent  and  consul-general  lion  of  Arabi  the  Soudan  was  placed  in  charge 
Tot.  22,  1883.  The  French  Government  re-  of  a  special  ministry.  The  conquest  of  this 
ised  to  admit  the  legality  of  the  decree  abol-  region  was  begun  sixty  years  ago  by  Mehemet 
ihing  the  dual  control  until  a  provisional  agree-  All,  who  annexed  Kordofan  and  Sennaar,  the 
lent  was  arrived  at  as  a  basis  for  a  conference  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  the  Red  Sea  littoral, 
ftbegreat  powers  on  Egyptian  finances,  which  Ismail  conquered  Darfour  and  the  Equatorial 
let  in  June,  1884.  Provinces.  The  eastern  Soudan  is  a  level 
TheEgyptian  Cabinet,  presided  over  by  Sherif  region  surrounded  by  a  rim  of  mountain-chains, 
asha,  unable  to  agree  to  the  English  proposal  The  provinces  of  Sennaar,  Fassogle,  and  Taka, 
» evacuate  the  eas^tern  Soudan  and  the  Lqua-  bordering  on  the  Abyssinian  plateau,  are  ex- 
trial  Provinces,  handed  in  their  resignationt<  in  ceedingly  fertile,  being  copiously  watered  and 
le  beginning  of  January,  1884.  A  new  Cabi-  enriched  by  annual  alluvial  deposits,  like  the 
;t  was  formed  January  8  by  Nubar  Pasha,  delta  of  the  Nile.  They  proauce  abundant 
imposed  as  follows:  President  and  Minister  crops  of  cotton,  sesame,  pulse,  durrah,  wheat, 
'  Foreign  Affairs  and  Minister  of  Justice,  Nu-  and  other  grains.  Their  forests  harbor  the 
it  Pasha ;  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Min-  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  lion,  the  leopard, 
ber  of  War  and  the  Marine,  Abdel  Kader  the  giraffe,  and  other  large  animals.  The 
isha ;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Abderrah-  provinces  of  Khartoum,  Kordofan,  and  Dar- 
anRoushdi  Pasha;  Minister  of  Finance,  Mus-  four  have  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
;pha  Fehmi  Pasha;  Minister  of  Public  In-  desert  climate.  Except  in  the  districts  of  Bara 
ruction,  Mahmoud  Falaki  Pasha.  and  Abbu  Harras  in  Kordofan  and  other  de- 
Ana  anil  PopilatlMk — The  area  of  Egypt  after  i)ressed  oases  or  mountain-regions,  the  vegeta- 
te conquests  in  the  Soudan  was  estimated  at  tion  is  scanty  and  the  earth  clothed  with  green 
000,000  square  kilometres,  with  a  population  only  during  the  brief  rainy  reason.  Farther 
f  16,600,000  people.  Egypt  proper  contained  north  the  precipitation  falls  away  to  such  a 
1  1877,  according  to  an  official  estimate,  5,-  degree  that  the  Soudan  is  separated  from  Egypt 
17,627  inhabitants,  of  whom  4,948,512  were  by  as  arid  and  desolate  a  desert  region  as  can 
esident  in  the  moudiriehs,  or  provinces,  and  be  found  in  the  world.  The  southern  portion 
69,115  in  the  mohafzus,  or  town  districts.  The  of  the  Soudan,  being  an  inviting  country  easy 
otal  area  of  Egypt  proper  is  1,021,354  square  of  approach  and  of  conquest,  contains  a  mixed 
kilometres,  of  which  176,546  are  embraced  in  and  varied  population,  composed  of  Shilluk, 
he  mohafzus  and  844,808  in  the  moudiriehs.  Nuehr,  Dinka,  Bongo,  and  other  negro  races. 
^Q  enumeration  in  1883  made  the  total  pop-  In  the  north  the  population  is  a  mixture  of 
ilatioQ  6,798,230,  of  whom  3,393,918  were  black  and  light  -  colored  races,  in  which  the 
aules  and  3,404,3 12  females.  The  foreign  colo-  Arab  blood  predominates. 
Qies  in  1878  numbered  44,084  males  and  24,569  Amy  and  Navy. — According  to  the  plan  of 
females,  total,  68,653 ;  divided  in  respect  to  Baker  Pasha,  who  was  charged  with  the  reor- 
?«tionality  as  follows :  Greeks,  29,569 ;  Ital-  ganization  of  the  Egyptian  army,  the  military 
law,  14,524;  French,  14,310;  English,  3,795;  establishment  was  to  number  10,900  men  of 
^ostrians,  2,480 ;  Spaniards,  1,003 ;  Germans,  all  arms,  including  two  regiments  of  gendarmes 
^79;  Persians,  752;  Russians,  858;  Americans,  of  700  men  each.  In  accordance  with  the  rec- 
39;  Belgians,  127 ;  Dutch,  119 ;  other  nation-  oramendations  of  Earl  North  brook,  the  budget 
litiea,  204.  The  number  of  births  in  1877  was  for  1885  provides  for  a  reduction  of  the  army 
ra,529 ;  deaths,  188,668;  excess  of  births,  84,-  to  4,000  men,  with  18  English  officers,  and  an 
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increase  of  the  police  force  by  8,000  men.  The 
navy  consisted,  in  1881,  of  18  steamers,  poorly 
armored. 

ComierM  aid  NaTigatioib — The  reported  value 
of  the  exports  rose  from  2,750,000  Egyptian 
pounds  in  1855  to  10,280,000  in  1876,  12,980,- 
000  in  1880,  12,980,000  in  1881,  10,840,000  in 
1882,  and  12,810,000  in  1888,  not  including  the 
duty-free  transit  trade  with  Turkey.  The  value 
of  the  foreign  trade  with  various  countries  was 
in  1888  as  follows,  in  Egyptian  pounds: 


COUNTRY. 


Qreat  BriUin  . . . 

France 

Auttrift.... 

Italv 

Turkey 

BuBsia 

United  States. . . 

.  Greece 

Other  countries 


Total. 


Imporlt. 

8,882,470 

1,197.890 

970,900 

279,460 

108,4i;0 

157,580 

97,980 

23,620 

611,090 


Export!. 


7,828,660 


8.625,940 

1,054,050 

608,690 

817,290 

840,160 

419,700 

29,840 

78,090 

218,810 


12,177,070 


The  non- dutiable  exports  to  Turkey,  re- 
exported merchandise  on  which  duty  has  been 
paid  in  Egypt,  amounted  to  182,810  pounds, 
and  the  imports  from  Turkey  of  the  same  class 
to  1,208,110  pounds,  making  the  total  value  of 
the  exports  12,809,880  pounds,  and  of  the  im- 
ports 8,596,970  pounds. 

The  value  of  raw  cotton  and  other  textile 
materials  exported  was  7,546,000  pounds;  of 
cotton-seed,  1,697,000;  of  cereals,  1,644,000; 
of  sugar,  394,000.  The  value  of  the  import  of 
textile  manufactures  was  8,021,000  pounds; 
of  coal,  915,000;  of  drugs,  dyes,  and  chemi- 
cals, 459,000 ;  of  fermented  liquors,  842,000 ; 
of  metals  and  metal  manufactures,  275,000 ;  of 
wood,  etc.,  283,000. 

The  total  tonnage  entered  at  Alexandria, 
Port  Said,  Suez,  and  other  Egyptian  ports  in 
1880  was  8,242,022  tons,  of  which  294,188  tons 
were  under  the  Egyptian  flag.  The  steam  ton- 
nage was  2,845,788.  The  total  tonnage  cleared 
was  8,255,614  tons,  the  steam  tonnage  2,865,- 
293.  The  Government  owns  16  packet-boats, 
which  ply  between  various  ports  in  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Mediterranean. 

Rallniads,  Posts,  aid  Tel^nphs.— The  total 
length  of  railroads  in  operation  in  1888  was 
1,518  kilometres,  all  state  property. 

The  number  of  letters  forwarded  in  1883 
was  2,497,000 ;  of  registered  letters,  213,069; 
of  postal-cnrds,  109,000 ;  of  newspapers,  1,340,- 
000  ;  the  value  of  postal-orders,  565,027  Egyp- 
tian pounds;  of  money  shipments,  898,017 
pounds;  the  number  of  international  letters 
and  postal-cards,  2,177,000;  receipts  in  1883, 
80JB65  pounds;  expenses,  58,618. 

The  length  of  telegraph  lines  completed  in 
1878  was  7,841  kilometres ;  of  wires,  12,040, 
of  which  8,097  were  in  Egypt  proper,  and 
8,943  in  the  Soudan. 

Fli^n€C8« — The  revenue  is  derived  chiefly 
from  a  land-tax  which  is  exceedingly  heavy, 
approaching  in  amount  the  rent  paid  to  pro- 
prietors in  other  countries,  but  for  which  the 


cultivators  receive  a  partial  return  in  the  irri — 
gation  works  constructed  and  maintained  b^ 
the  Government.    The  revenues  of  four  of  th^ 
provinces,  together  with  the  customs  and  to^ 
bacco  duties,  are  assigned  to  the  service  of  th« 
unified  debt;  the  railway  receipts  and  port 
dnes  of  Alexandria  to  that  of  the  preference 
debt.    The  yield  of  the  land-tax  in  all  the  prov- 
inces within  the  past  few  years  has  varied  from 
£4,250,000  to  £5,250,000,  the  latter  amooot 
representing  an  average  tax  of  $5  an  acre, 
taking  the  cutivated  area  at  5^  million  feddaiu 
or  acres.    The  revenues  assigned  to  the  unided 
debt  produced,  m  1880,  8,262,599  Egyptian 
pounds  (1   Egyptian  pound  =  |5)  ;  in  1881. 
8,810,802  Egyptian  pounds.     Those  assigned 
to  the  preferred  debt  yielded  in  1860  1,281,621 
Egyptian  pounds;  in   1881,  1,891,853  Egyp- 
tian pounds.    The  total  yield  of  the  assigned 
revenues  was  4,544,220  Egyptian  pounds  in 
1880,  and  4,701,655  in  1881.    The  unassigned 
revenue,  or  ordinary  revenue,  available  for  the 
expenditures  of  the  Government,  subject  to 
certain  prior  charges,  comprises  the  land-taxes 
of  the  other  provinces,  the  taxes  of  Cairo,  Alex- 
andria, and  the  six  town  governorships,  the 
receipts  of  the  tribunals  of  reform,  of  the  nail- 
steamers  and  post'Office,  the  salt-tax,  and  rev- 
enues from    other  sources.     The  unassigoed 
revenues  yielded,  in  1880,  4,891.078  Egyptian 
pounds;  in  1881, 4,810,116 pounds;  makingthe 
total  revenue,  in  1880,  8,935,298;  in  1881,9,- 
011,771  Egyptian  pounds.  Until  the  rebellion  of 
Arabi,  and  the  British  occupation,  the  ordinarj 
as  well  as  the  assigned  revenues  i>how  ed  a  sor- 
plus.    The  events  of  1882  left  a  deficit  of  191,- 
487  Egyptian  pounds,  besides  97,754  pounds 
required  to  make  up  the  interest  of  the  domain 
loan  and  the  expenses  of  the  Britisli  occupa- 
tion, which  amounted  to  about  700,000  pounds. 
The  budget  for  that  year  estimated  the  receipts 
at  8,746,556  pounds,  and  the  expenditures  at 
8,468,968  pounds.    The  budget  for  1883  placed 
the  total  receipts  at  8,804,627  pounds  sterling, 
and  the  total  expenditures  at  8,581,918  pounds 
sterling.    The  unassigned  revenues  yielded,  as 
usual,  a  surplus ;  but  the  expenditures,  under 
English  protection,  increased  while  the  rcTenne 
declined,  so  that  instead  of  a  surplus  the  budg- 
et showed  again  a  deficit.    The  closed  accounts 
showed  the  total  receipts  to  be  8,934,076  Egyp- 
tian pounds,  and  the  total  expenditures  9,156,- 
989  Egyptian  pounds.     The  chief  heads  of  ex- 
penditure were  as  follow :   Turkish    tribute, 
678,612  pounds;  interest  on  the  public  debt, 
8,746,961  pounds;  civil  list,  314,503  pounds; 
the  Khedive's  Cabinet,  61,977  pounds;  rail- 
roads and  telegraphs,  530,240  pounds ;  ]H)rt  of 
Alexandria,  31,040  pounds;  Ministry  of  War, 
164,710  pounds.    Of  the  total  revenues,  4,918,- 
853  pounds  were  derived  from  the  land-tax; 
78,284  pounds  from   the  Alexandria  harbor 
dues ;  1,233,960  pounds  from  the  railroads  and 
telegraphs ;  and  758,095  pounds  from  customs. 
The  net  proceeds  of  the  last  three  sources  of 
revenue  and  2,482,251  pounds  of  the  land-tax 
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ler  taxes,  being  the  reyenues  of  the  fonr  dispute  between  the  English  Resident  Minister 

d  provinces,  went  for  the  interest  and  and  the  Egyptian  Cabinet.    The  Egyptian  min- 

Eation  of  the    anified    and    privileged  isters  declared  that  the  Khedive  had  not  the 

The  total  gross  yield  of  the  assigned  right  to  give  np  any  part  of  his  dominioDs,  as 
3S  was  4,552,540  poands ;  the  ezpendi-  they  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Ottoman 
»r  interest  and  cost  of  administration,  Empire,  and  were  confided  to  his  protection 
38  pounds.  by  firmans  of  the  Porte.  The  English  agent 
labile  debt,  as  settled  by  the  law  of  liqui-  finally  informed  Sberif  Pasha  that,  as  long  as 
amounted  in  1882  to  £97,161,220  ster-  British  troops  occupy  Egyi)t,  the  English  Gov- 
rhis  sam  was  composed  of  the  unified  emment  would  not  allow  its  advice  to  be  con- 
ay  ing  4  per  cent.,  amounting  to  £57,-  tested,  but  insisted  upon  its  being  accepted  and 
> ;  the  preference  debt,  paying  5  per  carried  out.  The  ministers  thereupon  handed 
tterest,  amounting  to  £22,629,800 ;  the  in  their  portfolios  to  the  Khedive,  stating  that 

loan,  paying  5  per  cent.,  in  amount  the  Enghsh  demand  was  a  violation  of  the  re- 

280 ;  and  the  Daira  Sanieh  loans,  pay-  script  of  August  28,  1878,  and  rendered  it  im- 

nd  5  per  cent.,  in  amount  £9,245,860.  possible  for  them  to  fulfill  their  duties.     The 

)  service  of  the  domain  and  Daira  loans  Khedive  sought  to  induce  Eyub  Pasha,  Riaz 

»fits  of  the  lands  on  which  they  were  a  Pasha,  and  others,  to  take  the  post  of  Premier, 

re  applied,  any  deficiencies  being  made  but  found  no  Egy[itian  willing  to  assume  the 

at  of  the  public  revenue.    The  Mouka-  responsibility  of  abandoning  the  Soudan.    At 

forced  internal  loan,  was  scaled  down  last  he  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  English 

averted  into  annuities  of  the  annual  Resident,  and  accepted  the  nominee  of  the  lat- 

of  150,000  Egyptian  pounds,  running  ter,  the  astute  Armenian,  Nubar  Pasha,  Ismail 
irs.    The  Suez  Canal  shares,  purchased  Pasha's  former  Prime  Minister, 
by  the  British  Government,  were  by-  EngUsb  Adnlnislnitloii  of  Egypt — None  of  the 
ited  already  by  the  Khedive  Ismail,  who  English  measures  of  relief  or  reform  were  ear- 
in  lieu  of  dividends,  to  pay  interest  dur-  ried  out  in  a  way  to  accomplish  their  object, 

period  for  which  he  had  alienated  the  however  correct  in  principle.  The  taxes  were 
ds.  This  obligation  constituted  an  an-  made  payable  in  kind,  which  afforded  a  better 
arge  on  the  Treasury  of  £200,000.  The  price  to  the  fellah  than  he  could  obtain  in  the 
iria  indemnities  and  the  deficits  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  markets ;  yet  this  pro- 
r  arising  from  the  English  occupation  vision  gave  opportunities  to  the  officials  for  ex- 
ministration  created  a  floating  debt,  tortion.  The  promised  remission  of  the  land- 
ing in  the  middle  of  1884,  when  the  taxes  in  Upper  Egypt  produced  uncertainty. 

Government  called  a  conference  to  and  prompted  the  fellaheen  to  refuse  to  pay 

Egyptian  finance,  to  about  £8,000^00.  their  rents,  in  the  hope  that  they  also  would  be 

Micy  of  evaeiitlBg  the  Soidaa. — The  Eng-  reduced.    The  efforts  to  economize  in  the  ad- 

>Iomatic  agent  in  December,  1883,  con-  ministration  all  failed.    New  methods  were 

0  the  Khedive  the  advice  of  the  English  found  unworkable  after  a  useless  expenditure, 
ment  that  the  southern  provinces  be-  When  an  Englishman  was  appointed  to  take 
6  ancient  frontier  should  be  abandoned,  the  place  of  three  <^r  four  French  or  native  offi- 
>vemment  of  the  Khedive,  in  a  note,  oials,  the  considerable  reduction  in  salaries  ap- 
an.  2,  1884,  demanded  of  the  British  parently  attained  was  turned  into  an  increased 
;  that  England  should  either  undertake  charge  on  the  budget  by  the  necessary  employ- 
ense  of  the  Soudan,  or  should  permit  ment  of  clerks  and  translators.  Under  the  di- 
adive  to  transfer  the  territory  between  rection  of  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd,  sweeping  changes 

1  Sea  and  the  Upper  Nile  to  the  Porte  were  attempted  in  the  internal  administration, 
Htoman  province,  which  would  enable  which  aimed  to  replace  by  a  central  power, 
to  det'ena  herself  within  her  ancient  wielded  by  Englishmen  in  accordance  with 
ri^  without  the  help  of  England.  The  English  ideas,  not  only  the  authority  of  the 
of  the  English  Cabinet  was,  that  it  had  ministry,  but  that  of  the  provincial  mudirs. 
Motion  to  the  cession  of  territory,  pro-  In  their  haste  to  reform  the  abuses  connected 
hat  Turkey  made  Suakin  the  base  of  with  the  administration  of  justice  and  the 
oui»,  keeping  out  of  Egypt  proper,  and  prisons,  the  collection  of  taxes,  etc.,  and  to 
e  undertook  the  enterprise  at  her  own  impress  an  English  character  on  the  system  of 
id  risk.  Maj.  Baring  at  the  same  time  administration,  they  disregarded  alike  the  cus- 
td  the  advice  of  the  English  Govern-  toms  and  sanctions  of  the  Mohammedan  law 
o  evacuate  Khartoum  and  establish  a  and  the  principles  and  practices  of  French  jus- 
defense  at  the  defiles  of  the  second  cats-  tice  and  administration  naturalized  in  Egypt, 
the  Nile,  corresponding  with  the  bound-  The  result  was  the  derangement  of  the  whole 
Sgypt  proper.  machinery  of  justice  and  government.  The 
^  ef  Mlalstry. — The  policy  of  abandon-  authority  of  the  provincial  governors,  in  the 

Soudan  and  the  Equatorial  Provinces,  attempt  to  curtail  the  arbitrary  power  which 

the  English  Government  insisted  upon  they  abused,  was  annulled  to  such  an  extent 

he  destruction  of  Gen.  Hicks^s  army,  that  the  fear  of  the  law  declined  among  the 

several  weeks  the  subject  of  an  earnest  people,  and  crime  and  violence  became  preva- 
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lent.  The  foreign  colonies,  as  well  as  the  native       The  Laid-Tu* — ^The  condition  of  the  ft 

community,  were  alienated  hj  these  nnfortn-  was  in  general  worse  after  two  years  of  £ 

nate  attempts  at  reform.    The  French  diplo-  control  than  before  tlie  occupation.    Th 

matio  agent  began  to  assume  a  bolder  tone,  owing  to  the  financial  and  political  crit 

Nubar  Pasha  asserted  an  independent  judgment  the  exaction  of  the  full  amount  of  the  U 

for  the  first  time,  and  protested  vigorously  the  war  year,  which  compelled  the  poon 

against  the  removal  of  officials  obnoxious  to  prietors  to  borrow  at  exorbitant  inten 

the  English  agents,  and  the  disorganization  of  sell  their  crops  in  advance  at  half  their 

the  public  service  by  their  arbitrary  proceed-  to  the  cattle-disease  imported  by  the  £ 

ings,  some  of  them  in  contravention  of  positive  army ;  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  whei 

laws.     He  even  threatened  to  resign.    The  other  products ;  and  to  other  causes.  In 

British  ministry  therefore    recalled    Clifford  Egypt  especially,  where  only  one  crop  is  i 

Lloyd  in  May.   Sir  Evelyn  Baring  also  retired,  in  the  year,  and  that  not  so  profitable 

and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Egerton.  produce  of  the  Delta,  there  was  consid 

The  prisons,  which  were  in  a  shamefully  un-  distress.     In  that  part  of  Egypt  whei 

sanitary  condition,  were  made  more  habitable  cultivable  area  is  a  narrow  strip,  abou 

by  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Lloyd.    Among  the  meas-  miles  in  average  breadth,  overflowed  I 

urea  enacted  through  the  influence  of  the  £ng-  Nile,  there  was  great  inequality,  owing 

lish,  but  difficult  of  speedy  enforcement,  was  a  taxation  of  peasants  for  lands  that  ha^ 

decree  abolishing  domestic  slavery  throughout  taken  by  the  Government  for  canals,  rail 

Egypt,  promulgated  in  August.  etc.,  or  that  had  been  washed  away  I 

A  finance  committee,  to  pass  upon  claims  nver.    There  also  extortion  was  more 

against  the  Government,  was  established  March  practiced  by  the  collectors  of  taxes.    A  • 

6,  1884,  composed  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  making  the  taxes  of  1884  payable  in  pr 

Financial  Adviser  Edgar  Vincent,  Under-Sec-  gave  the  officials  a  new  opportunity  to 

retary  of  Finance  Fitzgerald,  and  M.  Mazac.  out  of  the  peasants  from  2  to  4  per  cent. 

Through  this  committee  the  English  agents  amount  of  their  taxes.  The  exploitation 

practically  controlled  the  financial  department,  poor  by  the  rich  proceeded  so  fast  und 

and  gave  authoritative  advice  to  the  heads  of  reign  of  Ismail  that  a  large  proportion 

other  branches  of  the  Government.    Mr.  Vin-  former  small  proprietors  were  now  redu 

cent  proposed  to  endow  it  formally  with  the  the  condition  of  cotters  and  laborers, 

function  of  framing  the  budget.  present  agricultural  crisis,  and  the  admi 

A  tobacco  convention  was  concluded  with  live  confusion,  facilitated  this  process. 

Greece  March  8,  1884.    The  receipts  of  the  relief  was  afforded  in  Lower  Egypt  tl 

Treasury  from  tobacco  duties  were  increased,  the  restoration  of  the  harrage  and  conn 

by  the  admission  of  Greek  tobacco  under  the  canals  by  Colonel  Scott-Moncrieff,  whi 

convention,  at  the  rate  of  122  per  cent,  over  only  extended  the  area  of  cultivation,  I 

those  of  1888.    The  Turkish  Government  raise<l  leased  the  feUaheen  from  the  corvee^  or 

objections  to  the  convention.    The  legitimate  labor  for  cleaning  the  canals,  and  from  tl 

imports  of  Turkish  tobacco  were  not  dimin-  of  mechanical  irrigation  by  steam-pumi 

ished,  but  the  smuggling-trade  was  almost  ex-  other  appliances,  amounting  sometimes 

tinguished.  nn  acre.     With  the    £1,000,000,   whic 

Brigaidige. — In  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  British  Government  proposed  to  born 

effects  of  war,  agricultural  distress,  and  the  the    purpose,  he  intended    to  extend 

complete  disorganization  of  government  were  works,  but  would  have  nothing  for  irri 

manifested  in  robberies  and  deeds  of  violence  and  reclamation  in  Upper  Egypt.    Sue 

never  before  known.    Bands  of  mounted  rob-  provements  in  Upper  Egypt  he  deemed 

hers,  twenty  to  forty  in  number,  plundered  able;  but  they  would  require  a  much 

farms  and  villages  by  daylight.      Burglaries  sum  in  addition.    The  eadcutral  surve 

were  committed  at  night  in  great  number.    In  interrupted  by  the  English  on  account  < 

the  province  of  Fayoum  eight  Europeans  were  financial  exigency  of  the  Government, 

murdered  in  April.    The  police,  under  English  this  great  work  was  completed,  they 

direction,  were  worthless.     The  further  the  afraid  to  attempt  the  equalization  of  i 

English  carried  out  their  plans  in  the  adminis-  ments,  since  Nubar  Pasha  considered 

tration  of  justice  and  police,  the  more  frequent  provisional  measure  would  unsettle  land 

and  startling  became  the  crimes.     This  fact  and  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  fi 

suggested  to  the  English  authorities  the  suspi-  of  the  determinate  adjustment.    The  me 

cion  that  the  banditti  were  employed  by  cor-  proposed  for  relief  were  based  on  the  exj 

rupt  Egyptian  officials  for  the  purpose  of  bring-  reduction  in  the  interest  on  the  debt, 

ing  their  reforms  into  discredit.    After  the  de-  were  the  remission  of  the  date-tax,  th< 

parture  of  Clifford  Lloyd,  and  resumption  of  a  tax,  river  and  canal  tolls,  the  octroiy  or  n 

fuller  control  over  the  administration  by  the  dues,  and  export  duties,  the  reduction  o 

Egyptian  ministry,  the  re-established  influence  road  tariffs,  etc.    It  was  proposed,  hoi 

and  authority  of  the  local  Mohammedan  offi-  to  equalize  the  taxes  on  the  Ushuri  and 

oials  sufficed  to  check  the  spreading  anarchy  to  radji  lands.    The  former  were  originally 

0ome  extent.  lands,  granted  to  wealthy  people  for  re< 
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tion,  and  exempt  from  taxation.    Said  Pasha  Alexandria,  were  hypothecated  for  tbe  p^ 

finally  imposed  a  tax,  which  he  fixed  at  a  rate  ment  of  the  interest  on  the  preference  dei 

representing  one  tenth  of  the  produce;  hence  To  the  service  of  the  unified  debt  were  i 

they  came  to  be  known  as  Ushari,  the  name  signed  the  tax  receipts  of  Garbieb,  Menoufic 

applied  in  conquered  countries  to  the  lands  of  Behara,  and  Siout,  four  of  the  richest  provinc 

the  true  believers,  which  are  subject  only  to  of  Egypt,  subject  to  a  charge  of  7  per  cei 

the  religious  tithes.    Mr.  Rowsell,  who  inves-  for  collection.    The  ordinary  or  non-assign 

tigated  the  land  question  at  the  request  of  revenues  were  also  subject  to  fixed  charges  i 

Nubar    Pasha,   reported    that  there    are    in  the  tribute  to  tbe  Sultan,  the  interest  on  t 

Upper  Egypt  1,607,787  feddans  of  Kharadji,  Suez  Oanal  shares  purchased  by  the  Briti 

on  which  the  average  tax  is  119  piasters  per  Government,  a  subvention  to  the  Daira  re 

feddan,  and  436,907  feddans  of  Ushuri,  which  enues,  and  the  amnesty  for  payment  of  t 

pays  an  average  rate  of  only  37*22  piasters;  Moukabala   claims,  amounting    altogether 

and   in  Lower  Egypt  1,738,698    feddans  of  £1,060,000  per  annum.   The  assigned  revenn 

Kharadji,  paying  138*8  piasters  per  feddan,  and  met  the  interest  charges  on  the  preference  ai 

871,019  feddans  of  Ushuri,  paying  59*89  pias-  unified  stocks,  and  yielded  besides  an  annt 

ters.    The  tax  placed  upon  the  Ushuri  by  Said  surplus,  which  was  applied  to  the  payment 

Pasha  was  one  half  the  usual  rate,  but  in  the  the  prmcipal  under  the  Law  of  Liquidatic 

course  of  time  the  proportion  has  changed  to  During  tlie  three  years,  1881-'83,  nearly  £! 

the  disadvantage  of  the  poorer  proprietors  of  000,000  of  the  debt  was  extinguished  by  tl 

the  Kharadji  lands.  sinking  fund.    The  estimated  surplus  for  18 

The  Finudal  Qiestion.— The  English  found  was  £400,000.    The  total  income  from  t 

their  hands  bound  by  the  bankruptcy  of  tbe  non-assigned  revenues  in  1881,  the  year  befo 

Egyptian  Treasury,  which  resulted  from  their  the  war,  was  £4,454,000.    The  estimated  ( 

military  and  political   interference,   and  the  dinary  revenue  for  1884  was  £4,738,000.   T 

manner  in  which  it  was  carried  out.  Whatever  proposed  loan  of  £8,000,000  sterling  woe 

slight  improvements  were  wrought  in  the  ad-  provide  for  future  expenditure  £1,000,0001 

ministration  before  the  summer  of  1883,  came  the  projected  improvements  in  the  irrigati 

to  a  standstill.    From  that  time  lawlessness  canals,  besides  an  equal  amount  for  the  era( 

and  crime  increased.    English  officials,  who  ation  of  the  southern  provinces.    Aocordioff 

were  appointed  in  the  place  of  Egyptians,  were  the  reports  of  Edgar  Vincent,   the  Engli 

less  competent  than  they  to  check  the  tide  of  financial  adviser  of  the  Egyptian  Govemme 

anarchy.     The  disastrous  expeditions  of  Geu-  the  deficit  of  the  Egyptian  budget  in  1882  v 

eral  Hicks  and  General  Baker  not  only  added  850,000  Egyptian  pounds,  and  in  1883  1,63 

to  the  financial  difficulties,  but  the  policy  of  000  Egyptian  pounds,  making,  with  the  « 

abandoning  the  Soudan,  insisted  upon  by  the  mated  deficit  for  1884,   2,997,000    Egypti 

British  Government,  alienated  the  governing  pounds.     The  extraordinary  expenditures 

class,  and  increased  the  hatred  of  the  people  the  time  of  Arabics  rebellion  amounted  to  75 

toward    the    English.     This    policy   had   its  000  Egyptian  pounds.    The  campaign  of  Gi 

grounds  in  the  insolvent  condition  of  Egypt,  eral  Hicks  in  Kordofan  cost  about  500,( 

Besides,  the  English  were  not  interested  in  Egyptian  pounds.     The  expenditure  for  1 

having  the  Soudan  remain  under  Egyptian  British  military  occupation  was  174,000  Eg: 

authority,  though  they  were  in  establishing  tian  pounds  in  1882,  425,000  in  1883,  and  36 

their  prestige  independently  in  that  fertile  re-  000  in    1884,    not   including    about   100,( 

gion,  rich  in  its  own  productive  capacity,  and  Egyptian  pounds  a  year  for  camp  and  bam 

in  its  trade-routes  to  inner  Africa.  expenses,  requisitions  of  produce,  etc     1 

The  accumulated  deficits  of  the  Treasury  for  reform   experiments  in  tbe  gendarmerie,  i 

three  years  amounted  to  about  £8,000,000,  be-  police,  the  tribunals,  inspectors  of  the  admii 

sides  an  estimated  deficit  for  1884  of  £512,000.  tration,  etc.,  entailed  during  the  three  years  t 

The  Alexandria  indemnities  made  £3,950,000  expenditure  of  about  200,000  Egyptian  poun 

of  the  deficit,   £300,000  of  the  indemnities  The    Suakin    campaign  cost    about    150,0 

having  already  been  paid  by  the  Treasury.  General  Gordon's  mission  200,000  Egypt 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  evacuation  of  the  pounds.    The  salaries  of  the  English  ofiaci 

Soudan  made  £1,000,000  more.    The  charge  added  70,000  or  80,000  Egyptian  pounds  a  y 

for  the  British  army  of  occupation  added  a  to  the  cost  of  the  administration, 

large    annual    sum    to    the    expenses  of  the  Anglo-FraNJi  Agreeneit — To  extricate  Eg^ 

Egyptian  Government.    The  British  Govern-  from  the  financial  difficulties  into  which  « 

ment  proposed  to  meet  the  deficit  by  a  new  had  fallen  under  English  control,  the  Brit 

loan,  but  was  embarrassed  by  the  Law  of  Li-  Cabinet  found  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  i 

quidation,  which  sequestered  the  most  produc-  powers  to  authorize  a  revision  of  the  Liqul 

tive  revenues  for  the  service  of  the  existing  tion  Laws,  which  would  increase  the  disposa 

debt.     In  the  settlement  of  the  debt,  arranged  revenue  and  improve  the  credit  of  tbe  Eg 

by  the  International  Commission  in  1879,  Eng-  tian  Government     It  was  deemed  reasona 

land,    France,   Germany,   Austria,   and    Italy  that  the  bondholders  should  sacrifice  a  part 

were  parties.    The  receipts  of  the  state  rail-  their  interest  for  the  sake  of  re-establish 

roads  and  telegraphs,  and  the  port  dues  of  a  stable  order  and  restoring  public  credit 
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Xeftriy  an  the  Egyptian  bonds  were  formirj  with  tbe  English  circular  of  Jannarj 

the  Coodnent  of  Europe,  priDcipally  dd,  Itkid. 

ce  and  in  Germanr.    The  English  Gov-  The  system  that  the  English  ministrjr  pur- 

t  desired  to  limit  the  discoadon  to  the  posed  establishing  in  Egypt  was  one  in  which 

I  question,  bat  as  this  involved  the  qaes-  the  administration  of  the  government  and  1e- 

tike  dnraricA  of  British  occupation,  of  gislation  should  be  in  Effyptian  hands,  in  ac- 
sent  methods  of  administration,  of  the  cordance  with  tbe  principles  of  Lord  Dufferin^s 
fcrmtive  reforms  to  be  introduced,  and  neglected  scheme,  but  the  finances  should  re- 
oAranteea  for  the  stability  of  tbe  order  main  under  the  supervision  of  Europeans.  The 
^  to  be  established,  it  was  impossible  scheme  of  financial  control  proposed  in  the 
ne  the  powers  to  that  subject.  On  the  Anglo-French  agreement  was  based  upon  a 
April  Lord  Granville  sent  a  circular  dispatch  from  Sir  Evelyn  Bating,  dated  June 
I  to  all  the  great  powers,  and  to  the  2,  in  which  a  final  arrangement  of  tbe  finances 
iviting  them  to  a  conference  in  London  was  declared  desirable,  to  insure  which  a  con- 
dor whether  there  was  not  ground  to  trol  over  the  expenditures  of  tlie  Egyptian 
he  Law  of  Liquidation  and  consult  upon  Government  should  be  exeicised  through  the 
1  of  modification  that  was  advisable,  agency  of  Enroi>eans.    The  powers  that  would 

Germany,  Russia,  and  Italy  accepted  be  intrusted  to  the  Public  Debt  Commission, 
MMal  without  reserve ;  France  accepted  under  the  provisional  understanding  with 
ciple  of  a  conference,  but  requested  a  France,  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  formerly 
lary  exchange  of  views.  exercised  by  the  Dual  Control,  excepting  the 
was  the  first  coiumunication  on  Egyp-  right  of  sitting  at  Cabinet  councils,  which  re- 
ars between  the  English  and  French  suited  in  the  dictation  of  the  controlkrs  in 
nents  since  the  refusal  of  M.  Duclerc  political  matters.  The  Commission  of  the 
nixe  the  abolition  of  the  dual  ccmtrol  Caisse  consisted  of  an  Austrian,  an  English, 
i  broke  off  negotiations,  Jan.  4,  1888,  a  French,  and  an  Italian  member.  It  was  the 
9  declaration  tliat  France  resumed  her  intention  to  give  the  other  powers  representa- 
1  of  action.  As  the  result  of  negotia-  tion  when  tbe  functions  of  the  body  were  ex- 
itween  M.  Waddington  and  Earl  Gran-  tended  as  proposed.  The  scheme  was  described 

understanding  was  reached  which  was  by  its  opponents  as  a  multiple  control,  which 

ted  in  two  notes  expressing  the  mutual  would  be  divided  by  rivalry  and  discord.    1  he 

lents  of  tbe   two  governments  with  Anglo-French  agreement  was  disliked  in  Eng- 

e  to  Egypt    In  IL  Waddington^s  note,  land  by  the  Tory  party  and  by  the  considerable 

une  15,  the  French  Republic,  for  the  section  of  the  Liberal  party  which  desired  to 

e,forniaDyrenonnred  the  condominium,  perpetuate  in  one  form  or  another  the  exclu- 

Bvowed  any  intention  to  seek  to  re-  sive  British  authority  over  Egypt. 

I   the  dual  control.    It  also  promised  The  CMfereMf. — The   Egyptian  Conference 

)  undertake  a  military  intervention  in  met  in  London,  June  28.    Since  the  prelimi- 

ta  of  the  Nile  without  the  consent  of  nary  agreement  with  France  covered  the  po- 

ritain.     In  Lord  Granville^s  note,  bear-  litical  questions,  the  Conference  confined  its 

of  June  16,  the  English  Government  attention  to  financial  subjects.    The  scheme 

3  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  Egypt  of  financial  relief  proposed  by  Great  Brittiin 

tie  beginning  of  1888,  or  in  case  it  be  was  worked  out  by  a  committee  consisting  of 

necessary  for  the  security  of  Egypt  to  Sir  E.  Baring,  Sir  R.  E.  Wei  by,  Sir  C.  Rivers 

}m  remain  longer,  to  obtain  the  con-  Wilson,  and  Sir  J.  M.  Carmichael.    The  Con- 

the  powers  to  a  prolongation  of  the  ference  appointed  a  Commission  of  Financial 

'  occupation.     Great  Britain  agreed.  Experts  and  did  not  meet  again  till  their  re- 

T,  to  give  the  Commission  of  the  Caisse  port  was  ready,  July  22.    The  English  and 

itte  Pnblique,  under  the  presidency  of  French  members  of  the  Commission  differed  as 

iishman,  a  consultative   voice  in  the  to  the  normal  revenue,  which  MM.  Barr^re  and 

ion  of  the  budget,  to  be  modeled  after  De  Bligni^res  maintained  was  underestimated 

il  budget  which  the  English  Govern-  by  about  £600,000. 

ould  submit  to  the  Conference;  also,  The  English  proposals,  presented  by  Mr. Chil- 

t  of  veto  over  any  items  of  expenditure  ders,  were  as  follow :  1.  A  loan  of  £8,000,000 

uld  prove  an  excess,  except  extraor-  sterling,  to  be  raised  on  the  guarantee  of  Eng- 

5xpenditures  required  for  the  preser-  land,  to  have  priority  over  all  other  loans,  the 

f  order  in  times  of  public  peril.    After  annual  charge  for  interest  and  sinking  fund 

drawal  of  the  British  troops  the  Caisse  being  fixed  at  4^  per  cent.     2.  The  interest  on 

xercise  the  additional  power  of  reve-  all  existing  loans,  including  the  Suez   Cannl 

ection.  The  English  Government  prom-  shares  held  by  the  British  Government,  to  be 

>  to  submit  to  the  powers  and  to  the  reduced  by  |  per  cent.    8.  All  sinking  funds  to 

t  or  before  the  expiration  of  the  mill-  be  siispended.    4.  Any  suplus  of  revenue  to  be 

npation,  a  scheme  for  the  neutraliza-  divided  into  two  parts,  one  to  be  reserved  for 

^ypt,  on  the  basis  of  the  principles  the  requirements  of  the  following  year,  and  the 

to   Belgium,   and  proposals  for  the  other  to  be  applied  to  the  redemption  of  the 

cation    of   the   Suez   Canal    in   con-  debt.    5.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  army  of 
roL.  xxrv. — 19    A 
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occapation  to  be  fixed  at  a  maximam  of  £800,-  ing  the  cost  of  administration,  military  oc«*z7. 
000  a  year.  The  normal  budget  submitted  by  pation,  etc.,  to  pay  the  deducted  i  per  cent,  if 
the  English  delegates  estimated  the  receipts  at  there  was  a  surplus,  the  arrangement  to  bo7(/ 
8,855,000  Egyptian  pounds  and  the  expenses  of  good  for  three  years.  After  receiving  instroc- 
the  Government  at  4,667,000  Egyptian  pounds,  tions  from  his  Government,  M.  Waddington 
The  cost  of  the  army  of  occupation  for  the  3  J  on  August  2  made  a  final  counter-proposaJ 
years  being  fixed  at  298,000  Egyptian  pounds  a  that  the  new  loan  should  be  the  first  charge  on 
year,  the  reduction  of  6 11,000  Egyptian  pounds  the  revenue;  the  full  interest  on  the  other 
per  annum  in  the  service  of  the  debt  would  leave  loans  the  second ;  the  sinking  funds  being  sos- 
the  Treasury  with  a  surplus  of  135,000  Egyp-  pended  for  three  years ;  and  the  administrative 
tian  pounds.  The  English  financiers  framed  expenses,  as  fixed  by  the  English  financiers, 
their  estimates  with  reference  to  an  eventual  the  third ;  that  any  surplus  should  go  to  the 
reduction  of  the  land-tax.  The  French  dele-  treasury,  and  any  deficit  be  subject  to  the  de- 
gates  disputed  the  neces3ity  of  reducing  the  cision  of  the  Commission  of  the  Caisse,  to  con- 
land  revenue,  believing  that  their  pressure  on  sist  of  seven  members,  who  could  enact  a  re- 
the  fellaheen  would  be  remedied  by  equalizing  duction  of  interest  by  a  unanimous  vote,  the 
the  taxes  on  Ushuri  and  kharadji  lands.  The  question  to  be  referred  to  the  great  powers  it 
French  experts  estimated  the  revenue  £727,-  they  diflfered.  The  French  Government  per- 
000  higher  than  the  English.  The  yield  of  the  sisted  in  its  request  for  an  inquiry  into  the  land- 
land-tax  was  reckoned  at  200,000  Egyptian  revenue.  Count  Nigra,  the  Italian  plenipo- 
pounds  more,  the  railway  receipts  at  80,000  tentiary,  acting  under  instructions,  supported 
Egyptian  pounds  more,  and  the  estimate  of  the  English  propositions.  Mnsurus  Pasha  was 
869,000  Egyptian  pounds  for  irrecoverable  tax-  prepared  to  support  England,  but  protested 
es  was  reduced  to  72,000  pounds.  These  esti-  that  no  modification  in  the  finances,  adcninis- 
mates  were  substantially  approved  by  the  Ger-  tration,  or  integrity  of  Egypt  could  take  place 
man,  Austrian,  and  Russian  delegates.  On  the  without  the  consent  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  and 
basis  of  this  calculation  the  French  Govern-  that  in  respect  to  any  proposal  for  neutraliza- 
ment  opposed  any  reduction  in  the  interest  of  tion  Turkey  reserved  liberty  of  action.  Lord 
the  public  debt  as  settled  by  the  Law  of  Liqui-  Granville  pressed  for  a  vote  on  the  final  £ng- 
dation,  but  proposed  that  the  sinking  funds  lish  proposal,  but  the  German,  Austrian,  and 
should  be  suspended,  that  the  interest  on  the  Russian  representatives  insisted  on  waiting  for 
Suez  Canal  shares  held  by  the  British  Govern-  the  decision  of  France.  They  held  themselTes 
ment  should  be  lowered,  and  that  the  sinking  neutral  during  the  discussion,  declining  to  pro- 
fund  of  the  new  loan  should  not  go  into  ope-  nounce  any  opinion,  in  view  of  the  material 
ration  until  the  other  sinking  funds  were  re-  differences  of  view  between  the  powers  most 
established.  Ths  guarantee  of  the  new  loan  interested.  Count  Man ster  was  instructed  bj 
France  wished  to  make  a  collective  one  of  all  his  Government  to  request  the  Conference  to 
the  powers.  The  English  estimates  of  the  ad-  take  up  the  subject  of  sanitary  precandons  in 
ministrative  expenses  were  accepted,  but  an  Egypt  and  the  Suez  Canal,  as  affecting  the 
inquiry  into  the  land  revenue  was  asked  for,  to  public  health  of  Europe ;  but  Lord  Granville, 
be  undertaken  by  England  and  reported  to  the  as  President  of  the  Conference,  ruled  the  qo^ 
Couference  in  1836.  The  English  representa-  tion  out  of  order.  Upon  the  submission  of  the 
tives  made  a  counter-proposal  to  raise  the  new  French  ultimatum.  Lord  Granville  objected  de- 
loan  without  any  guarantee,  paying  in  its  scrip  cidedly  to  its  terms,  and  particidarly  to  con- 
the  Alexandria  indemnities,  and  making  its  ferring  upon  the  Public  Debt  Commission  a 
service  the  first  charga  on  the  Egyptian  rev-  mastery  over  the  Egyptian  Government,  such 
enue;  after  which  would  come  the  adminis-  as  would  result  from  the  proposed  control  ot 
trative  expenses,  as  calculated  in  the  normal  expenditures  upon  the  unavoidable  occurrence 
budget,  the  cost  of  the  arcny  of  occupation,  the  of  a  deficiency.  He  thereupon  declared  the 
working  expenses  of  the  railways,  taken  at  45  Conference  adjourned  nns  dU^  announcing  that 
per  cent,  of  the  receipts,  and  the  Moukabala  England  regained  her  liberty  of  action.  H. 
claims,  amounting  to  150,000  Egyptian  pounds  Waddington  called  for  an  ad journment  to  some 
per  annum ;  and  then,  as  the  third  charge,  the  future  date,  but  Lord  Granville  pronounced  the 
interest  on  the  existing  debts.  An  alternative  Conference  at  an  end.  The  representative  of 
proposition  was  that  England  should  guarantee  France  delivered  a  sharp  protest  against  this 
the  portion  of  the  new  loan  not  opplied  to  the  abrupt  termination.  With  the  failure  of  the 
payment  of  the  indemnities,  and  that  the  pro-  Conference  the  Anglo-French  agreement  lost 
posed  reduction  in  the  interest  of  the  public  its  binding  force. 

debt  should  cease  after  ten  years,  when  a  new        Atdtade  of  the  TailMS  Powcn* — None  of  the 

Conference  should  be  called.     M.  Waddington  powers  was  more  anxious  for  the  termination 

demanded  an  inquiry  as  to  the  necessity  of  re-  of  the  British  protectorate  than  Turkey.    The 

ducing  the  land-tax.     A  final  proposition  was  aim  and  desire  of  Turkish  statesmen  was  to 

made,  July  29,  to  let  the  reduced  interest  on  eliminate  foreign  influence  from  Egypt,  and  es- 

the  old  debts  be  a  second  charge  on  the  reve-  tablish  in  Cairo  the  direct  authority  of  the 

nue  after  the  pre-preference  loan  for  the  pay-  Porte  again,  as  far  as  was  possible.    As  against 

ment  of  the  indemnities,  and  then,  after  meet-  exclusive  English  predominance  a  multiple  con- 
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trol  was  preferred,  as  less  derogatory  to  the  to  support  the  growing  commerce  of  its  people 

(Jignitj  and  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  with  manifestations  of  naval  power  and  the  ac- 

suzerain  power.     The  English  occupation  was  quisition  of  territorial  control, 

a  heavy  blow  to  the  religious  policy  of  the  Sul-  Germany  also  wished  to  sustain  the  policy 

t&iij  and  compromised  ijim  in  bis  quality  of  of  Austria,  which  regarded  the  extension  of 

[Caliph,  aflfecting  his  power  far  more  seriously  English  interests  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean 

iian  was  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  his  as  detrimental  to  Austrian  commercial  pros- 

nerely  political  authority  and  interests  in  Egypt  pects,  and  specially  deprecated  the  annexation 

*'ere  overridden.  of  Egypt  by  England,  fearing  that  it  would 

The  Porte  addressed  a  circular  to  the  great  excite  Hussian  as[)irations  in  the  direction 
>owers  on  the  17th  of  June.  It  recalled  the  of  Constantinople,  which  England  would  not 
acts  of  the  rebellion  of  Arabi,  the  invitation  have  the  same  motives  to  resist  as  before. 
}t  the  Porte  to  co-operate  with  England  in  Russia  also  opposed  the  establishment  of  Brit- 
restoring  order,  but  accompanied  with  condi-  ish  dominion  in  Egypt,  probably  regarding  it 
tions  and  restrictions  that  rendered  it  unacCept-  as  anticipating  the  final  partition  of  the  Turk- 
able,  and  the  intervention  of  England  alone,  ish  Empire,  in  which  Egypt  was  to  go  to  Great 
As  the  task  was  now  so  far  completed  that  the  Britain  as  a  compensation  for  the  establish- 
moral  authority  and  prestige  of  the  Sultan  were  ment  of  Kussia  in  Constantinople, 
sufficient  to  insure  tranquillity,  it  was,  in  the  Italy  was  also  an  adherent  of  international 
opinion  of  the  Porte,  advisable  that  the  Eng-  control.  She  voted  with  England  at  the  Con- 
luh  army  of  occupation  should  be  withdrawn,  ference  in  the  hope  of  bringing  about  a  com- 
If,  however,  the  great  powers  considered  that  promise.  She  was  actuated  to  some  extent 
ao  extraneous  military  force  was  required,  such  also  by  her  jealousy  of  French  expansion  in 
a  force  could  be  supplied  by  the  Sultan  alone,  the  Mediterranean.  Her  neutral  attitude  is 
or  in  conjunction  with  England,  France,  Italy,  explainable  further  by  her  hope  of  succeeding 
and  Spain.  England  in  the  military  occupation,  by  agree- 

France,  while  upholding  the  rights  of  the  ment  between  England  and  the  powers.    After 

bondholders  in   defense   of    the  interests  of  the  Conference,  the  Italian  Government  was 

French  investors,  aimed  mainly  at  the  exclusion  formally  thanked  for  its  support  of  the  British 

>f  the  English  from  Egypt,  and  the  establish-  proposals,  whereupon  the  German  Government 

nent  of  a  joint  European  control.    This  would  extended  a  similar  recognition  for  the  Italian 

•epair  the  loss  of  dignity  she  sustained  in  per-  vole  in  favor  of  its  sanitary  proposition, 

nitting  England  to  undertake  alone  the  Egyp-  The  Snpeiisloii  pf  the  Law  of  LlqiidatioD.— When 

ian  expedition,  and  to  oust  her  from  the  dual  they  failed  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the 

sontroL     It  would,  moreover,  give  French  in-  powers  at  the  Conference,  the  English  found 

luence    and   French  commercial  interests  a  themselves  in  Egypt  in  a  position  in  which 

hance  to  expand  again,  whereas  the  policy  they  must  either  raise  money  on  the  credit  of 

pursued  by  the  English  was  to  discourage  and  the  English  Government  or  lay  hands  on  the 

upplant  French  influence.      Their  efforts  to  assigned  revenues,  and  proceed  single-handed 

iproot  the  traditional  associations  of  Egypt  to  curtail  the  interest  of  the  bondholders  in  the 

rith  the  French  were  not  successful.    The  f ace  of  the  European  concert  to  w  hi  oh  they  had 

K)wer  that  France  exercised  in  the  Egyptian  appealed.    Either  couise  was  calculated  to  in- 

[uestion  was  derived  as  much  from  her  influ-  volve  them  more  deeply  in  Egypt.  LordNorth- 

nce  in  Egypt  as  from  her  position  in  Europe,  brook  was  sent  to  confer  with  the  Egyptian 

n  proposing  a  multiple  control,  France  not  Government.    The  Conservatives  criticised  the 

mly  subserved  in  the  best  way  the  interests  non-committal  character  of  his  instructions, 

hat  the  English    occupation  left  it   in  her  which  were  couched  in  the  phrase  "  to  report 

>ower  to  assert  in  Egypt,  but  derived  a  satis-  and  advise,"  used  also  in  General  Gordon's 

action  and  various  advantages  in  her  other  po-  original  instructions,  and  prophesied  as  meager 

itical  relations  from  placing  herself  in  accord  results  from  sending  out  a  '*  Cabinet  minister  " 

»ith  Europe.    On  account  of  her  possessions  as  had  come  from  sending  a  "hero."    They 

n  Africa,  France  was  prepared  to  oppose  any  were  better  pleased  with  the  bold  policy  that 

extension  of  Turkish  influence  in  Egypt.     For  seemed  to  be  inaugurated  under  the  direction 

the  same  reason  she  regarded  the  movement  of  of  Lord  Northbrook  in  a  Ehediviol  decree  of 

Uie  M.qljdi  as  a  menace  to  her  interests,  and  September  18,  suspending  for  six  weeks  the 

called  for  its  f&uppression.  Law  of  Liquidation,  and  directing  the  mudirs 

Germany  had  the  same  private  financial  in-  to  turn  into  the  Treasury,  for  the  purpose  of 

terests  to  defend  as  France,  was  glad  to  act  in  meeting  current  expenses  and  the  tribute  to 

accord  with  the  republic  as  a  step  toward  the  Turkey,  the  revenues  Assigned  to  the  Caisse  de 

Reconciliation  <»f  the  French  people,  and  re-  la  Dette  Publique.     The  sums  thus  diverted 

earded  with  satisfaction  any  hindrance  to  an  were  applicable  to  purchases  of  unified  stock 

ilh'ance  between  England  and  France.      She  in  the  open  market,  to  which  purpose  the  sur- 

i«ired,  also,  to  curb  the  pretensions  of  Eng-  plus  remaining,  after  discharging  the  interest 

and  to  the  empire  of  the  seas,  and  to  predom-  on  the  privileged  and  unified  debt«,  and  paying 

Daoce  in  the  uncivilized  parts  of  the  earth,  off  a  stated  number  of  privileged  bonds,  drawn 

rhere  the  German  Government  was  preparing  by  lot,  was  devoted  by  the  liquidation  act. 
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The  Cjmmissioners  of  the  Caisse  began  ac-    Gen.  Hioks^s  army  near  El  Obeid,  Nov.  2, 188^ 
tions  in  the  iDternational  courts  against  the    Baker  Pasha,  organizer  of  the  gendarmerL^ 
provincial  governors,  and,  at  a  later  period,    that  was  substituted  for  the  disbanded  Egy^:^ 
against  Nnbar  Pasha  and  the  ministers.    On    tian  army,  was  sent  by  the  Egyptian  Gover*^ 
September  25  the  diplomatic  representatives  of    ment  to  Suakin,  to  uphold  the  autliority  ^>/ 
Germany,  Austria,  Frnnce,  and  Russia,  pre-    the  Khedive  on  the  coast,  relieve  the  garriso^i^ 
sented  to  ^nbar  Pasha  an  identical  note  pro-    at  Tokar  and  Sinkat,  and  keep  the  Suaklo* 
testing  against  the  suspension  of  the  sinking    Berber  line  of  communication  open.    His  uroajr 
fund.    Italy  joined  in  the  protest  later.    The    was  composed  of  much  the  same  material  as 
Treasury  showed  at  this  time  a  budget  deficit    Hicks  Pasha's— Arabics  disbanded  soldiers,  who 
of  £198,000,  or,  with  the  estimated  deficit  for    had  no  heart  in  the  struggle,  and  were  only 
October,  of  £281,000,  and  had  no  money  to    ruled  by  fear.    The  influence  of  Osman  Digmi, 
pay  salaries  and  other  present  demands.    Ger.    the  leader  of  the  Nubian  insurrection,  now  ex- 
many  and  Russia  presented  in  December  a    tended  through  all  the  region  from  the  Nile  to      j 
claim  to  appoint  delegates  on  the  Public  Debt    the  sea.    Supplies  could  be  bought  from  some      | 
Commission,  in  order  to  watch  over  the  inter-    of  the  Arab  communities,  but  tor  fidelitj  or      j 
ests  of  their  subjects.    The  suits  of  the  Com-    active  assistance  none  could  be  relied  upon,      i 
mission  of  the  Caisse  against  the  Government    Baker^s  army  was  not  quite  4,000  strong,  com-      ^ 
and  agamst  the  ministers  and  the  mudirs  of    posed  of  the  fellah  and  negro  infantry,  and 
the  assigned  provinces,  and  administrators  of    Egyptian  and  Arab  cavalry,  a  troop  of  Turkish 
railways  and  customs,  individually  were  decided    cavalry,  a  small  body  of  Italian  volunteert),  re- 
in favor  of  the  Caisse,  condemning  the  Govern-    cruited   from  the  Alexandria  police  force,  a 
ment  to  return  the  moneys  illegdly  collected,    small  number  of  Turkish  foot  -  soldiers,  and 
In  October  the  ministry  ordered  the  pnynient    some  native  Soudanese,  recruited  in  Massovah. 
of  the  assigned  revenues  to  be  made  again  to        Baker  Pasha  made  a  reconnoissance  the  21st 
the  debt  commissioners.  of  January  in  the  direction  of  Tokor,  and  sqc- 

Ifew  Eigltoh  Fbuudal  FrtpMiki — The  financial    ceeded  in  routing  a  large  body  of  rebels,  slay- 
scheme  reported  by  Lord  Northbrook  upon  his    ing  several  hundred.    He  delayed  his  march 
return  from  Egypt,   proposed  that  England    for  another  week,  then  advanced  with  the  main 
should  guarantee  tJio  new  loan  and  should  pay    part  of  his  command  to  Trinkitat  in  steamers, 
the  cost  of  the  army  of  occupation  out  of  the    landing  February  1.    It  was  necessary  to  cod- 
British  Treasury,  while  the  interest  on  the    struct  fortifications  to  protect  the  landing  of 
Egyptian  debt   would  remain  what  it  was.    the  artillery  and  materials,  which  arrived  and 
This  was  naturally  rejected,  as  it  was  directly    were  brought  upon  dvj  land,  across  a  marshy    ; 
opposed  to  the  views  of  the  advanced  Liberals,    shore,  on  the  8d.   The  fortified  camp  was  about 
In  November,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Go-    2i  miles  south  of  the  haven.    At  dawn  on  the 
schen,  new  financial  proposals  were  worked  oat    4th  they  set  out  on  the  road  to  Tokar.    The 
and  were  laid  before  the  powers,  Nov.  29.   The    Egyptian  cavalry  headed  the  column,  to  support    _ 
essential  features  of  the  new  proposals  were  the    the  line  of  skirmishers.    The  Turkish  troopers 
reduction  of  the  interest  of  the  unified  debt  by    brought  up  the  rear,  guarding  the  -  baggage* 
i  per  cent.,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Daira    train.    1'he  artillery,  consisting  of  Krnpp  and 
loans  into  unified  stock,  making  the  total  loan    Gatling  batteries,  was  near  the  front,  between 
£65,000,000  at  8i  per  cent. ;  the  transfer  to    the  two  Egyptian  regiments.    Six  or  seven    __ 
the  privileged  debt  of  the  domain  loan,  and  the    miles  out  the  nring  of  scouts  showed  the  pres- 
addition  of  a  new  loan  of  £4,000,000,  issued  at    ence  of  the  enemy.     Twice  the  column  halted 
110,  for  the  payment  of  the  Alexandria  indem-    and  tired  bombs  from  the  Krupp  guns  in  the    ^ 
nities ;  making  altogether  £35,000,000  at  5  per    direction  of  the  enemy.    Suddenly  the  Nubians 
cent. ;  the  reduction  of  the  interest  on  the  Suez    appeared  on  the  left  fiank.    Baker  ordered  the 
Oanal  shares  held  by  England  from  5  to  4^  per    Turkish  cavalry  to  attack.    While  this  move- 
cent.  ;  the  issue  of  a  loan  of  £5,000,000  at  8^    ment  was  carried  out,  the  enemy  assailed  the 
per  cent,  guaranteed  by  England,  and  secured    front  and  left  wing.    Gen.  Sartorins  was  or- 
on  the  domain  and  Daira  estates,  to  be  admin-    dered  to  form  the  infantry  into  a  square,  with 
istered  by  Englishmen ;  the  fixing  of  the  cost    the  baggage  and  camels  in  the  middle.    Two 
of  administration  at  £5,000,000,  including  the    companies  of  the  Alexandria  battalion  refused 
£120,000  for  the  army  of  occupation.    The    to  obey  orders.    The  square  was  got  into  shape 
surplus  of  expenditure  over  and  above  this  sum    at  length,  but  was  of  little  avail.    The  soldiers 
the  English  Government  undertook  to  defray    fired   without  aiming.    Many  balls  from  the 
out  of  its  own  means,  unless  there  should  be  a    right  side  of  the  square,  which  was  not  at- 
residue  of  revenue.    In  such  case  the  surplus    tacked  at  all,  struck  the  soldien*  in  the  front, 
revenue  would  be  divided  pro  rata  to  make  up    The  Egyptian  cavalry  on  the  left,  after  firing 
the  curtailed  interest  on  the  unified  debt  and    off  their  carbines  in  all  directions,  ran  away  in 
the  cost  of  military  occupation  beyond  £120,-    mad  fright.    This  started  the  panic  in  the  in- 
000  a  year.     No  answer  whatever  had  been  re-    fantry.    The  formation  melted  into  a  confused 
turned  by  the  powers  to  the  British  proposals    mob.    At  the  spot  where  the  two  Alexandria 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  companies  stood  paralyzed  with  fear,  the  Arabs 

The  Battle  of  Tokar. — After  the  annihilation  of    broke  through  the  lines,  driving  the  Egyptians 
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them.    Soldiers,  ofScers,  cannoDs,  and  The  small  army  was  not  well  equipped,  lacking 

were  crowded  together  in  a  helpless  a  snfiicient  numberof  camels  to  keep  up  asnp- 

The  fellahs  either  cast  themselves  ply  of  water  and  provisions,  and  having  no  ani- 

•  upon  the  ground,  where  they   were  mals  to  draw  the  guns.    The  cavalry  force  was 

sely  speared,  or  threw  down  their  Rem-  also  deficient. 

and  ran.    Sartorius  Pasha  threatened        Osman  Digma,  the  leader  of  the  rebellion  in 

id  his  pistol  at  the  fleeing  soldiers,  but  the  eastern  Soudan,  was  the  head  of  a  oncei 

et  none  of  them  to  rally.    The  blacks,  wealthy  family  of  slave-dealers,   which  hnd 

nerally  fight  with  spirit,  were  as  worth-  been  impoverished  by  the  suppression  of  the 

the  fellaheen,  excepting  the  Abyssinians  slave-trade.    He  lived  as  a  merchant  in  Ber- 

l  in  Massowah.    The  Turkish  battalion  her,  visiting  various  parts  of  the  Soudan  to 

irty-six  Italian  police,  with  Dr.  Leslie,  buy  merchandise.     In  July,  1883,  he  brought 

Bey,  Oapt.  Walker,  and  other  English  letters  from  the  Mahdi  to  Egyptian  officials 

,  stood  manfully  by  the  guns  until  the  and  Arab  sheiks  in  the  Snakin  district.     He 

n  was  slain.    Gen.  Baker  was  in  front  collected  a  force  with  which  he  attacked  Sin- 

Bstaffand  a  detachment  of  cavalry.    He  kat  in  August,  when  he  was  repelled  with  the  1 

path  with  his  saber  through  the  throng  loss  of  eighty  men.    This  nearly  destroyed  the  ' 

bs,  only  to  find  the  square  broken  up  infiuence  he  had  gained  over  the  Arab  tribes,  t  ^ 

I  army  rushing  in  disorderly  flight  to-  causing  his  following  to  fall  away  to  about  I 

be  intrenched  camp,  hotly  pursued  by  seventy-five,  until,  in  October,  he  almost  anni-  If  n 

my.     He  hastened  back  wiin  the  force  hilated  two  companies  under  ^aj.  Mohammed  * 

I  had  with  him  and  formed  a  line  of  Ehilil,  in  a  defile  between  Suakin  and  Sinkat. 

1  horse  in  front  of  the  camp  to  check  After  this  his  prestige,  enhanced  afterward  by 

suit  of  the  Arabs,  who,  however,  drew  four  signal  victories,  increased  until  he  was  the  ^ 

their  own  accord,  probably  through  master  of  all  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  {  i 

shells  from  British  warships,  though  commander  of  a  formidable  army.  ! 

ere  none  in  the  harbor.    The  beaten       The  Surader  of  Tokar. — Before  Gen.  Gra- 

ontinued  its  flight  through  the  morass  ham  could  take  the  field,  he  learned  that  he 

harbor  and  crowded  into  the  boats,  was  too  late  to  relieve  Tokar.    The  town  was 

xrould  have  sunk  if  the  European  ofii-  closely  beset  by  4,000  Arabs,  who  kept  up  a 

i  not  driven  the  men  back  with  their  constant  artillery  and  infantry  fire.    There  was 

n*.    In  the  night,  what  remained  of  the  no  wholesome  drinking-water,  provisions  were 

bout  1,500.  were  embarked  and  taken  poor  and  scanty,  and  the  ammunition  wasrnn- 

»  Suakin.    The  losses  were  more  than  ning  low.    Fearing  the  fate  of  the  inhabitants 

len,  3  Krupp  and  2  Gatling  guns,  and  of  Sinkat,  the  people  begged  the  commandant 

lels  laden  with  supplies  and  munitions,  to  surrender,  a  course  which  only  a  part  of 

ces  with  which  Osman  Digma  destroyed  the  officers  and  soldiers  opposed.     On  Febru-  j 

ny,  anned  with  the  deadliest  modern  ary  21,  the  governor,  Maccaivi,  in  accordance  ^ 

8  and  trained  and  officered  by  Euro-  with  terms  agreed  upon,  delivered  up  the  fort,  [ 

were  estimated  at  between  1,000  and  and  the  soldiers  laid  down  their  arms,  except 

They  were  armed  only  with  heavy,  a  few  who  endeavored  to  escape  the  night  . 

[leaded  spears  and  short,  sharp  swords,  before.    The  Egyptian  soldiers  were  treated  \ 

Ack  took  place  at  the  rising  ground  kindly,  and  many  were  willing  to  enter  the 

3  Wells  of  Teh,  about  seven  miles  from  service  of  the  Mahdi. 

it.  The  Battle  of  El  Teh. — Before  marching  against 

h  EspMlkm  against  OaMn  IHgaa. — The  Osman  Digma,  Gen.  Graham  sent  a  message 

iionofGen.  Baker's  army  lett  the  Egyp-  ofiTering  terms  of  surrender,  to  which  no  an- 

vemroent  bare  of  military  resources  for  swer  was  returned.    At  early  mom,  on  the  29th 

preasion  of  the  Soudan  rebellion.    The  of  February,  the  troops  were  called.     Under 

Grovemment,  to  uphold  English  pres-  the  guidance  of  Baker  Pasha  and  Col.  Burnaby 

lich  suffered  from  the  loss  of  two  ar-  they  took  the  road  that  was  most  free  from 

lined  and  led  by  Englishmen,  to  avenge  bushes.  The  way  was  kept  clear  of  rebel  sharp- 

th  of  the  English  officers,  to  strengthen  shooters  by  the  cavalry.    The  route  was  strewn 

ds  of  Cren.  Gordon  by  a  demonstration  with  the  corpses  of  Baker's  Egyptian  conscripts, 

iry  power,  and  to  keep  open  the  Sinkat-  After  four  hours'  march  they  appeared  unex- 

line  of  retreat,  dispatched  a  force,  de-  pectedly  to  the  enemy  before  Osman  Digma's 

rom  the  army  of  occupation  in  Egypt,  breastworks  at  Teb,  a  green  oasis  containing 

-etoming  from  India,  and  marines  serv-  ten  large  springs  of  water.    The  Well  of  Teb 

be  Red  ^ea  and  neighboring  waters,  to  was  the  place  where  the  English  consul,  Mon- 

ikin  and  operate  against  Osman  Digma.  crieflT.  when  advancing  with  succor  to  Tokar, 

Imiral  Sir  William  Hewett,  the  naval  was  deserted  by  his  Egyptian  band  on  Nov.  2, 

ider-in-chief  on  the  Ea^t  Indian  station,  1888,  and  where  Baker's  army  fied  in  a  panic 

it  as  Governor-General  of  the  eastern  from  the  Soudanese.    It  is  the  only  spot  be- 

The  land-forces  were  placed  under  tween  Trinkitat  and  Tokar  where  water  can 

imand  of  Maj.  Gen.  Sir  Gerald  Gra-  be  had,  and  therefore  the  most  important  po- 

itaflf-officer  of  the  army  of  occupation,  sition  for  an  army  resisting  an  advance  from 
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the  sea  to  bold.    The  side  toward  the  sea  is  the  rain  of  bullets,  they  sprang  into  the  midst 
protected  bj  rolling  ground  and  bills,  while  of  the  front  ranks,  and  with  their  keen-edged 
near  the  springs  the  bush  is  thicker.     The  swords  wrought  such  carnage  that  the  English- 
Egyptians  who  went  over  to  Osman  Digma  at  men,  who  were  no  match  for  them  in  hand-to- 
Tokar  improved  its  defensibility  bj  throwing  hand  combat,  broke  and  fell  back  in  disorder, 
np  two  earthworks  and  a  crescent-shaped  fort,  The  marines  were  cut  olf,  and  after  a  brave 
mounted  with  four  Krupp  and  three  other  can-  resistance   fled,   leaving  the  Gatlings  in  the 
non,  captured  at  Tokar.     In  the  bushes  were  hands  of  the  Arabs  and  breaking  up  the  bri- 
deep  trenches.    The  British  marched  in  an  ob-  gade  completely.    The  Soudanese  with  a  wild 
long  square,  with  the  Gordon  Highlanders  in  yell  pursued  their  advantage,  but  their  rush 
froot,  and  the  general  and  staff,  camels,  and  was  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  by  a  flank  at- 
stores  in  the  middle.    There  were  8,000  infant-  tack  of  the  cavalry.    This  gave  the  British  just 
17,  750  cavalry,  7  machine-guns,  and  8  small  time  enough  to  form  in  ranks  again.    In  an  in- 
field-pieces, a  little  over  4,000  men  altogether,  stant  the  Arabs  were  upon  them,  but  could  not 
Osman  Digma's  force  was  about  6,000.    The  now  break  through  the  line  of  steel.    The 
Soudanese  opened  the  battle  at  800  yards  with  square  pressed  on,  flghting  step  by  step,  and 
three  shells,  two  of  which  did  some  damage,  after  two  hours  of  fierce  combat,  recaptured 
followed  by  a  rattling  discharge  of  musketry,  the  machine-guns.    The  second  square,  about 
The  English  battle-square  advanced  without  a  quarter  of  a  mile  removed,  had  likewise  to 
snswering,  passing  around  the  north  side  of  withstand  a  furious  assault.    The  Arabs  threw 
the  fortifications.    Then  they  opened  fire  with  themselves  with  fearless  impetuosity  against 
all  their  infantry  and  artillery,  and  when  the  the  right  fiank,  yet  without  forcing  back  the 
Arab  fire  was  quelled,  rose  from  the  ground  troops  personally  commanded  by  Gen.  Gra- 
aad  advanced  upon  the  fortifications  from  be-  ham.     The  marines  shot  with  admirable  cool- 
hind.     The  Soudanese  contested  the  ground  nes?,  dealing  death  to  all  that  came  within  sixty 
Taliantly,  but  their  swords  and  shields,  and  yards.    The  brigade  advanced  steadily,  mark- 
broad-headed  spears,  were  useless  against  the  ing  their  road  with  hundreds  of  dark-hued 
hail  of  bullets.    The  earthwork  was  carried  corpses.    At  length  they  fell  in  with  the  Arabs 
by  storm.     The  rebels  resisted  the  impetuous  engaged  with  the  second  brigade,  and  by  a 
bayonet  attack  with  desperation,  yet  could  not  murderous  flanking  fire  put  them  to  fiight. 
stand  oat  against  superior  arms,  strength,  and  Wherever  a  band  appeared  on  an  eminence, 
stdlL    The  Krupp  gans  were  turned  against  before  they  had  time  to  attack  they  were  dis- 
them,  and  the  British  troops  marched  to  the  lodged  by  sharp-shoot.ers.     The  rebels  began  to 
a»aaU  of  the  half-moon  fort,  close  by  the  gather  in  force  on  a  hill  across  a  deep  valley, 
wells.     It  was  rudely  constructed  of  sand-bags  but  were  driven  away  by  a  steady  fire.    Be- 
aod  barrels.     Here  the  Arabs  collected  for  a  fore  the  village  of  Tamani  and  the  camp  of  Os- 
fioal  resistance.    As  the  British  advanced  from  man   Digma,  the  Arabs  made  a  final  stand, 
the  north,  the  breastworks  were  of  no  use,  but  Their   resistance  was  soon  broken,  and  the 
the  guns  were  directed  against  the  foe.     The  camp  and  the  three  neighboring  villages  were 
Highlanders  stormed  the  fort  and  drove  the  in  the  hands  of  the  English.    They  found  bags 
Arabs  to  retreat,  abandoning  their  tents.    The  of  money,  Korans  and  talismans,  booty  of  every 
battle  lasted  three  hours.    The  British  losses  kind,  large  stores  of  grain,  and  the  banner  of 
vere  28  killed,  2  missinz,  and  142  wounded.  Osman  Digma,  as  well  as  that  of  the  unfortn- 
Of  the  Soudanese,  900  dead  were  found  within  nate  Tewfik  Pasba.    The  troops  burned  the  vil- 
tiie  intrenchments.  lages,  rested  by  the  springs  of  Tamanieb,  and 
He  Battle  of  Tuuudek. — On  the  10th  of  March  then  returned  to  their  camp,  which  they  left 
the  British  advanced  to  a  place  chosen  for  a  immediately  afterward  to  return  to  Snakin. 
fortified  camp,  eight  miles  from  Suakin.     Os-  The  Sitiatlan  at  Siakla. — Gen.  Graham^s  Sua- 
msa  Digma  was  intrenched  in  a  position  six  kin  campaign  ended  with  the  slaughter  of  4,000 
miles  from  there.     On  the  18th  the  British  or  6,000  Arabs,  and  the  loss  of  a  fifth  of  his 
army  moved  upon  the  enemy  in  two  broad  own  army,  leading  to  no  practical  result  ex- 
sqnares  arranged  like  steps.    The  front  line  cept  the  complication  of  Gen.  Gordon's  task  of 
was  formed  by  half  a  battalion  each  from  the  pacifying  the  Soudan.    The  English  ministry 
York  and  Lancaster  regiments,  and  the  Black  would   not  authorize  an  advance  to  Berber, 
Vatch  Highlanders.    On  the  left  wing  was  a  which,  in  fact,  could  not  have  been  prepared 
Gstling  battery,  served  by  marines,  and  in  the  for  before  autumn,  on  account  of  the  heat  and 
water  a  nine-pound  gun.     The  second  square,  lack  of  water.     The  English  attempted  to  buy 
formed  of  the  first  brigade,  had  a  camel  bat-  the  adherence  of  the  Arab  tribes,  and  thus  ac- 
tery.    Detachments  of  the  enemy  soon   ap-  complish  their  plan  of  opening  communications 
peared,  and  then  drew  back  before  the  fire  of  with  Berber.    The  Hadendowas,  however,  rc- 
the  advancing  column.     In  spite  of  all  warn-  fused  their  offers  of    money.      The    British 
tags,  the  soldiers  shot  away  their  ammunition  forces  sailed  away,  leaving  the  situation  as 
^i  freely  that  they  were  enveloped  in  a  blind-  they  had  found  it.     Osman  Digma  was  soon 
10$^  doud  of  smoke,  which  the  Arabs  utilized  able  to  take  the  field  again.    In  April  he  ap- 
for  an  attack.     Creeping  on  all-fours  under  the  preached  Suakin  with  a  fresh  army.    English 
oioaths  of  the  belching  cannon  and  through  corvettes  were  sent  to  keep  off  an  attack,  and 
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allay  the   consternation    of  the  inhabitants,  warehooses,  and  a  harbor,  sarroanded  noir 

while  an  Egyptian  regiment  arrived  to  man  with  blooming  gardens,  and  containing  about 

the  forti6cations.    Daring  the    summer    the  10,000  inhabitants.     With  Berbera,  the  whole 

Arabs  hovered  around  the  town,  picking  off  Somali  coast,  and  the  rich  inland  province  o( 

the  Egyptian   sentries  with   their  rides.     A  Harrar,  which  contains,  besides  the  nomads, 

company  of  English  engineers  was  sent  later,  a  population  of  over  2,000,000  souls,  would 

with  a  quantity  of  rails  and  rolling-stock.   The  pass  into  the  possession  of  Great  Britain.  The 

Elan  of  building  a  railroad  to  Berber  could  rule  of  the  Egyptian:)  was  welcomed  in  these 

ave  been  accomplished  in  a  short  time  and  at  districts,  and  proved  beneficial,  for  it  freed  the 

a  slight  expense.    It  was  abandoned  for  the  industrious  agricultural  and  mercantile  popa- 

political  reason  that  it  would  entail  the  preser-  lation,  to  a  great  extent,  from  the  black-mail 

vation  of  Egyptian  rule  in  the  Soudan.    Os-  of  the  wandering  tribes.     Nevertheless,  an 

man  Digma  raised  the  siege  of  Suakin  in  Sep-  English  otiScial  appeared  at  Berbera,  with  three 

tember  to  raid  the  tribes  that  were  hostile  to  vessels  of  war,  and  announced  that  her  Britan- 

the  Mahdi.     When  the  Mahdi  descended  upon  nic  M^esty  had  determined  to  take  the  people 

Khartoum,  he  returned  to  the  siege.     A  force  nnder  her  protection,  and  release  them  from 

of  marines  was  landed  about  the  1st  of  Df  cem-  the  tyranny  of  the  Egyptian  administration, 

her.     They  constructed   zaribas^  or  fortified  He  was  provided  with  a  petition  to  that  ef-    \ 

camps,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.    The  Arabs  feet,  signed  by  three  sheiks.     He  informed 

kept  up  nightly  skirmishes,  and  the  English  the  governor  that  he  was  clothed  with  an- 

and  Egyptians  ventured  on  cavalry  forays,  but  tliority  to  take  over  the  government  and  ad* 

the  rebels  were  masters  of  the  surrounding  ministration  in  the  name  of  the  Queen.    The 

country,  while  the  town,  under  the  protection  governor  refused  to  acknowledge  any  com- 

of  the  ships,  was  safe  from  attack.  mands  that  did  not  proceed  from  the  Khedive, 

Treaty  wttli  AtysBliia. — At  the  time  when  Gor-  asked  tlie  English  officer  if  he  purposed  to  take 

don  entered  npon  his  mission,  Admiral  Hewett  forcible  possession  of  the  place  while  Egypt 

was  sent  on  an  expedition  to  Abyssinia  with  and  England  were  in  a  state  of  peace,  aod  of- 

power  to  secure,  by  the  cession  of  Egyptian  fered,  since  the  British  Government  coold  be 

territory,  the  aid  of  King  John  in  the  removal  so  easily  convinced  by  petitions,  to  obtain  the 

of  the  garrisons  in  the  districts  near  his  terri-  signatures  of  the  same    three  sheiks,  and  as 

tory.    The  treaty  concluded  with  that  savage  many  more  as  were  wnnted,  to  a  declaration 

Christian  potentate,  to  which  the  Khedive  un-  of  contrary  purport    The  people  of  the  town 

willingly  agreed  under  English  pressure,  ceded  assembled  when  they  heard  of  the  purpose  of 

to  him  the  district  of  Bogos,  and  gave  him  free  the  English  visitors,  and  manifested  their  in- 

access  to  the  port  of  Massowah.     King  John  dignation  in  a  manner  that  caused  the  £ng- 

engaged  to  send  forces  to  relieve  the  garrisons  lishmen  hastily  to  take  their  departure.    The 

at  Knssala,  Gelahat,  Gedari,  and  Girah,  and  to  possession  of  Berbera  and  the  dependent  dis- 

facilitate  their  withdrawal.     He  promised  also  tricta  would  greatly  strengthen  the  military 

to  sign  a  slave-trade  treaty  with  Great  Brii^in.  position  of  England  on  the  Red  Sea,  because 

MttMwah  aid  Kaastku — ^The  garrison  at  Kas-  Aden,  which  lies  immediately  opposite,  draws 
Bala,  though  reduced  to  extreniities  in  the  early  all  its  supplies  of  food  from  Berbera.  The  com- 
part of  the  year,  was  able,  later,  to  obtain  pro-  mercial  advantages  are  not  less  striking.  The 
visions.  When  the  Mahdi  made  a  general  ad-  commercial  products  of  Harrar  are  valuable, 
vance  in  the  autumn,  the  town  was  again  close-  The  climate  is  cooler  than  in  any  other  region 
ly  invested.  The  Abyssinian  King  was  not  able,  in  this  part  of  Africa.  The  trade  with  eqna- 
if  he  was  willing,  to  dispose  of  a  relieving  torial  Africa  through  this  avenue  is  already  im- 
force,  though  he  now  promised  anew  to  bring  portnnt.  Lord  Edward  Fitzmaurice  declared 
succor.  The  port  of  Massowah  was  held  by  in  Parliament  that  England  must  acquire  Ber- 
an  English  naval  force.  Mason  Bey  was  ap-  bera,  and  said  that  the  British  Government 
pointed  governor.  The  English  forces  after-  had  never  recognized  the  sovereignty  of  the 
ward  retired  from  Massowah  without  attempt-  Sultan  over  this  point,  forgetting  a  treaty  made 
ing  to  relieve  Kassala.  with  Egypt,  September  7,  1877,  in  which  the 

The  Berbera  AAdr. — On e  of  the  annexed  prov-  right  of  Egypt  to  the  Somali  coast  was  ac- 

inces  of  Egypt  the  EngHsh  betrayed  the  inten-  knowledged.    The  object  of  that  treaty  was  to 

tion  of  taking  into  their  immediate  possession,  prevent  France  from  establishing  one  or  two 

Berbera  and  the  other  Egyptian  settlements  settlements  on  the  coast.    After  the  Berbers 

on  the  Somali  coast  are  remote  from  the  Sou-  incident,  England  obtained  a  slight  footing  on 

dan  and  beyond  the  influence  of  the  Mahdi.  the  Somali  coast  at  Zeilah  by  sending  800  sol* 

Berbera,  before  it  was  improved  by  Ismail  diers  to  re-enforce  the  Egyptian  garrison. 
Pasha,  was    the    site  of  an  annual  market,        MillUry  PrecaotlMS  Ui  Upper  i)Kypt — The^^nat- 

where  100,000  people  congregated,  and  where  nral  frontier  "  that  the  British  Government 

products  of  Centrjd  Africa  to  the  value  of  $3,-  proposed  for  Eaypt  was  guarded  only  during 

000,000  were  exchanged  for  European  wares  the  first  half  of  the  year  by  a  body  of  1,600 

and  products  of  India,  Persia,  and  Arabia.    At  Bedouin  Arabs,  recruited  by  M^ors  Kitchener 

other  times  of  the  year  it  was  a  naked  strand,  and  Bundle  from  the  Ababdeh  tribe.    It  wa0 

Ismail  laid  out  a  town,  with  water-supply,  hoped  at  one  time  that  Major  Kitchener  could 
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organize  an  expedition  from  this  material  for  would  be  altered  in  character  hy  the  English 
bbe  relief  of  Gen.  Gordon.  It  soon  became  mentors  of  the  Khedive,  and  its  execution  in- 
apparent  that  the  only  use  of  paying  heavy  trusted  to  English  hands,  with  a  certainty  of 
subsidies  to  these  people  /was  to  deter  them  failure.  The  feeling  of  the  people  of  the  proy- 
from  open  hostilities  and  depredations.  A  ince  of  Said  in  Upper  Egypt,  above  Assiout, 
force  of  Turks  and  Albanians  was  recruited  in  was  also  discussed.  Tbey  are  a  vigorous  branch 
Levantine  ports  to  supply  their  place.  They  of  the  fellah  race  who  had  refused  submission 
proved  as  useless,  and  were  immediately  sent  to  Arabi,  and  who  would  have  risen  in  insur- 
t>ack.  Major  Stuart  Wortley  recruited  500  Bed-  rection  against  the  English,  but  were  dissuaded 
3uins  from  the  Tunisian  tribe  of  the  Gowast.  on  the  ground  that  it  would  prolong  the  occu- 
As  soon  as  English  troops  began  to  move  up  pation.  They  were  now  thrown  into  a  state 
the  Nile,  they  also  were  disbanded.  About  of  excitement  by  the  presence  of  two  British 
1,000  Egyptian  soldiers  were  posted  at  As-  battalions.  Shortly  afterward,  Nubar  Pasha 
i  )uan  and  800  at  Wady  Haifa  in  the  summer,  sent  an  answer  to  the  mudir's  repeated  cries 
The  En;3rlish  posted  700  men  of  the  army  of  for  help,  to  the  effect  that  if  he  could  not  hold 
occupation  above  Assiout  in  the  spring,  but  the  town  he  should  retire  with  his  forces  to 
their  presence  was  resented  by  the  people,  and  Dongola.  The  expectation  of  relief  from  Sua- 
proved  rather  a  source  of  danger  than  of  pro-  kin  by  a  column  of  English  troops  had  already 
taction.  English  engineer  officers  were  sent  to  been  denied,  and  the  refusal  published  to  the 
Wady  Haifa,  who  made  some  progress  in  the  rebels  in  an  unciphered  dispateh.  The  instruc- 
defensiye  works  before  the  arrival  of  Lord  tions  from  Cairo  were  calculated  to  drive  into 
Wolseley's  relief  expedition.  The  English  Gov-  the  arms  of  the  Mahdi  the  commandant  of  the 
emment,  in  defining  the  "  natural  frontier  ^'  town,  who  belonged  to  an  influential  family  of 
at  Wady  Haifa,  assumed  that  an  invading  army  Arab  chiefs  of  a  tribe  that  had  already  de- 
from  the  Soudan  is  restricted  to  the  river  route,  clared  for  the  Mahdi.    Nevertheless,  he  held 

Hittay  ofTarklsk  VeluteerB. — When  the  folly  the  place  until  the  beginning  of  June,  when 

of  paying  money  for  military  service  to  Bed-  an  army  of  50,000  Arabs  surrounded  the  town 

Gains,  who  would  go  over  to  the  enemy  in  and  threw  up  earthworks.     After  five  days  of 

the  first  engagement,  became  apparent,  a  force  skirmishing,  the  Arabs,  on  June  2,  stormed  the 

of  Turks  was  hastily  recruito  1  in  the  ports  town  from  the  south  under  cover  of  a  heavy 

of  the  Archipelago.     When  they  arrived  in  fire  from  the  opposite  side.    The  mudir,  who 

Upper  Egypt,  they  told  the  inhabitants  that  had  been  prevented  from  surrendering  by  his 

they  would  not  fight  the  Arabs,  as  they  were  officers,  deserted  to  the  enemy  with  a  part  of 

recruited  for  internal  police  service.    A  troop  the  garrison.    The  rest  of  the  troops  fought 

of  200,  organized  under  Euglish  officers  at  As-  bravely,  and  were  massacred  after  the  surren- 

sioat,  when  ordered  to  embark  for  Assouan,  der,  with  most  of  the  Christian  inhabitants, 

mutinied,  maltreated  Turkish  officers  who  were  The  Captare  of  Sheody  hy  the  ArabSi  —  About 

sent  to  restore  discipline,  and  attempted  to  two  months  before  the  reduction   of  Berber 

seize  the  store  of  arms  and  ammunition.   Forty  the  garrison  of  Shendy,  being  short  of  provis- 

o(  them  escaped,  but  were  taken  after  a  des-  ions,  was  obliged  to  give  in.    Some  800  per- 

perate  fight  by  English  soldiers.    The  whole  sons  attempted  to  escape  by  way  of  the  Nile, 

force  was  finally  sent  back  to  Cairo.  but  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  were 

The  Ml  of  Berher. — In  April  came  an  appeal  all  killed, 
from  the  sheiks,    nlemas,  and   notables    of  The  Deft«M  of  Dongohu — After  the  capture  of 
Berber  to  the  central  Government  at  Cairo,  Berber  by  the  rebels,  the  advance  upon  Don- 
begging  for  immediate  relief,  and  commenting  gola  was  easy.    The  governor  was  suspected 
m  bitter  language  on  the  course  of  England  in  of  holding  a  treasonable  correspondence  with 
encouraging  the  people  to  resistance  and  then  the  Mahdi  through  the  family  of  the  latter, 
leaving  them  to  certain   destruction.     Soon  which  lived  in  the  neighborhood.   He  resorted 
af:er  came  a  dispateh  from  the  mudir,  Hus-  to  the  ruse  of  pretending  to  embrace  the  cause 
lein  Pasha  Khalifa,  saying  that  if  the  troops  of  the  False  Prophet,  and  induced  the  Chris- 
in  Assouan  were  ordered  to  Berber  he  could  tians  to  go  through  the  form  of  adopting  Mo- 
bold  out  until  relief  could  be  sent.    It  was  one  hammedanism.     He  sent  dispateh   after  dis- 
of  a  long  series  of  dispatehes  in  which  he  de-  patch,  begging  for  re-enforcements,  and  par- 
icribed  the  precarious  condition  of  the  town,  ticularly  for  arms  and  ammunition.    In  May 
and  begged  for  re-enforcements.    At  this  time  he  was  instructed  to  evacuate  the  town,  but 
the  nomad  tribes  had  already  declare<l  for  the  refused  to  obey  orders.    The  Egyptian  Gov- 
Mshdj,  and  liis  emissaries  were  rapidly  win-  ernment  nt  length  sent  him  rifles  and  cannon, 
nioj?  over  the  rest  of  the  population.    The  gar-  In  the  latter  part  of  May  and  in  June  he  gained 
nson  of  the  town  was  not  trustworthy.    It  various  victories  over  the  revolted  tribes  of  the 
nambered  2,300,  of  whom  1,300  were  Egyp-  district.    His  force  consisted  of  900  infantry 
tiAQ  soldiers,  with  two  steamers  and  one  gun.  and  600  Bashi-Bazouks.    When  the  popula- 
The  Khedive  called  a  council  of  stotesmen,  in  tion  south  of  Debbeh  rose  they  invested  that 
aad  out  of  service,  but  they  declined  to  ofler  town.    The  mudir  went  with  a  part  of  his 
i<lviee,  becanse  troops  and  money  were  both  forces  to  defend  the  fortress  and  pacify  that 

wantmg,  and,  if  a  plan  were  resolved  upon,  it  part  of  his  district.    On  June  29  the  Arabs, 
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said  to  be  13,000  strong,  under  the  Emir  Ah-  take  the  most  effective  measures  for  establish- 
med  el  Hodn,  attacked  the  fort,  which  was  ing  an  organized  government  in  the  different 
held  by  500  Bashi-Bazouks.    They  tried  for  provinces,  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and 
seventeen  hoars  to  storm  the  position  in  the  the  suppression  of  revolt,    ^hen  he  arrived  at 
face  of  a  rifle  and  mitrailleuse  fire,  and  then  Khartoum,  February  18,  he  was  received  with 
retreated,  leaving,  it  was  reported,  3,t00  dead,  joy  by  the  population,  who  were  in  a  state 
The  rebel  sheik  retired  to  the  Ambukol  district,  of  consternation,  being  surrounded  by  hostile 
where  he  gathered  his  forces  iu  a  fortified  tribes,  and  in  dread  of  the  threatened  ad- 
camp.    The  mudir  marched  against  this  posi-  vance  of  the  Mahdi.    Gen.  Gordon  found  that 
tion  with  two  battalions  of  Bashi-Bazouks,  two  the  insurrectionary  movement  was  more  gen- 
companies  of  infantry,  two  mountain  guns,  and  eral,  and  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  Soudan 
4,000  volunteers  from  the  province.    A  battle  graver  than  he  expected.    He  issued  proclama- 
was  fought  in  which  the  Mahdi's  emir  was  tions  assuring  the  people  that  they  should  be 
beaten  and  driven  out  of  the  province  into  the  freed  from  the  tyranny  and  exactions  of  the 
Berber  district.   Afterward  a  fresh  Arab  army  Egyptian  oflScials.    He  proclaimed  the  abroga- 
entered  the  province,  to  establish  a  new  emir  tion  of  ceitain  heavy  taxes.    One  of  his  earli- 
appointed  by  the  Mahdi.    The  mudir  set  out  est  proclamations  announced  that  no  measures 
from  Debbeh  in  boats  against  the  rebel  force,  would   be  taken  to  interfere  with  the  slave- 
vliich  had  possession  of  Ambukol,  and   was  trade  or  slavery.    He  soon  became  convinced 
encamped   outside  of    Corti.    The   Egyptian  that  he  could  not  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
force  was  about  400,  supported  by  a  small  population  of  the  Soudan.   He  accordingly  sent 
gun  on  a  steamer.    Ambukol  was  shelled  and  a  dispatch  to  the  English  Government,  asking 
taken.    The  Arabs  advanced  in  a  long  line  and  that  his  old  enemy,  Zebehr  Pasha,  be  sent  to 
gave  battle  on  an  open  plain.    A  part  of  them  him  as  a  coadjutor  with  the  appointment  of 
broke  and  fled  when  the  fieht  began,  leaving  Governor  of   Khartoum.    The    proclamation 
about  700  to  contest  the  field.    Some  150  sol-  regarding  the  slave-trade,  and  the  request  that 
diers  of  the  Mahdi,  from  Kordofan,  fought  to  its  former  champion  in  the  Soudan  should  be 
the  death.     About  200  were  slain  on  the  field  called  in  to  aid  in  establishing  a  new  system 
and  many  more  in  the  retreat.    Among  the  of  government,  provoked  contemptuous  com- 
piled were  the  Arab  commander,  the  Sheik  ments  in  the  Continental  press,  and  a  protest 
Ahmed  el  Uedday,  the  newly  appointed  Emir  from  the  French  Government,  and  in  England 
of  Dongola,  and  others  appointed  to  Assouan,  aroused  such  displeasure  among  the  ranks  of 
Cairo,  Tripoli,  and  other  places.    The  mudir  the  Liberals  that,  had  the  wish  of  Gordon  been 
porsoed  the  enemy  as  far  as  Assli,  and  then  fulfilled,  the  Government  would  have  been 
returned  to  AmbukoL  After  this  battle,  which  overturned  by  a  vote  of  censure.  This  was  the 
took  place  September  8,  the  Mahdi  remitted  consideration  that  deterred  them  from  adopt- 
hia  efforts  to  gain  the  province  of  Dongola,  and  ing  the  advice  of  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  and  send- 
stir  op  revolt  in  Upper  Egypt.  ing  Zebehr  to  Khartoum.    When  he  heard  of 
fieieral  Garden's  MImIm  to  the   Sradaii. — ^In  the  operations  undertaken  by  Gen.  Graham, 
January,  while  ai>out  concluding  arrangements  Gordon  expostulated  with  tlie  Government, 
with  the  King  of  the  Belgians  to  take  com-  advising  that  a  proclamation  be  issued  at  Sua- 
mand.  in  association  with  H.  M.  Stanley,  of  kin,  desiring  the  chiefs  of  the  insurgent  tribes 
the  establishments  of  the  African  Association  to  repair  to  Khartoimi  and  learn  from  him  the 
in  the  Congo  valley,  Gen.  C.  G.  Gordon,  for-  plans  for  delivering  the  Soudan  from  oppres- 
merly  Governor-General  of  the  Soudan  (see  sion.    When,  against  his  advice,  the  GoVern- 
sketch  in  '*  Annual  Gyclopaedia^'  for  1883,  page  raent  persisted  in  military  action,  nfler  Sinkat 
399),  received  a  summons  from  the  British  and  Tokar  had  already  fallen,  he  believed,  as 
ministry.    After  a  conference  with  members  of  did  every   one  in  the  Soudan,   that  British 
the  Cabinet,  he  departed  for  Khartoum.     He  troops  would  press  through  to  his  support,  and 
was  first  commissioned  to  report  and  advise  the  relief  of  the  ten  beleaguered  garrisons  in 
from  Saakin  on  the  best  means  of  evacuating  the  Soudan.    His  instructions  were  to  efifect  a 
the  Soudan,  etc.    The  plan  was  altered  nt  the  restoration  of  the  petty  Sultans  who  governed 
suggestion  of  Sir  E.  Baring.    He  had  an  audi-  the  country  before  Mehemet  Ali^s  conquest, 
enoe  with  the  Khedive  January  26,  and  was  and  bring  about,  if  possible,  a  confederation 
appointed  Vali  of  the  Soudan.    He  had  him-  of  those  Sultans.     The  ferment  was  so  great 
aefir  suggested   that  it  would  strengthen    his  that  none  of  the  hereditary  rulers  listened  to 
influence  to  be  nominated  Governor-General,  his  overtures.    He  was  on  the  point  of  visiting 
He  took  the  route  up  the  Nile,  and  across  the  the  Mahdi,  but  was  held  back  from  this  peril- 
Nubian  Desert  to  Berber,  accompanied  only  by  ous  adventure  by  a  remonstrance  from  Sir 
Lieut.-Col.  Stewart  and  six  native  followers,  Evelyn  Baring.      He  proclaimed   the  Mahdi 
carrying  with  him  treasure  to  the  amount  of  Sultan    of    Kordofan.     Mohamm«  d    Ahmed, 
£45.000  sterling.     The  instructions   received  however,  spurned  the  appointment,  and  sent 
hy  Gen.  Gordon  from  the  British  Government  a  threatening  reply,  whereupon   Gordon   re- 
were  to  effect  the  withdrawal  of  the  Egyptian  called  the  nomination.     Hemmed  in  at  Khar- 
garrisons  and  officials,  and  of  the  foreign  popn-  toum,  and  unable  to  effect  any  political  com- 
lation  of  the  Sondan,  by  pacific  means,  and  to  bination,  he  sent  word  that  he  must  resort  to 
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warlike  actiun  since  peacef al  means  had  failed,  tary  diversion  to  Berber,  or  to  send  Turkish 

The  defeat  of  Osman  Digma,  and  the  ezpecta-  troops.    After  the  9th  of  April  the  town  was 

tion  that  an  English  army  was  coming,  damped  so  closely  invested  that   no  more  dispatches 

the  aggressive  spirit  of  the  tribes  in  this  part  coald  be  sent  out.    On  the  10th  of  May  the 

of  the  Sondan.    British  inaction  now  embold-  Governor  of  Dongola  reported  that  the  defend- 

ened  them.    Early  in  March  Gordon  was  ef-  ers  sallied  oat  on  the  White  Nile  in  a  steamer, 

fectually    besieged    and    driven   to  defensive  and  that,   when  they  landed   to  attack  the 

operations.    The  rebels  prevented  any  of  the  rebels  in  the  wooden  sheds  they  had  erected, 

dispatches  of  the  Government  from  reaching  the  latter  fled  out  of  gunshot  range.    .A  letter 

him,   though  he  was  able  to  send  messages,  dated  June  11  came  through  from  Gordon,  in 

These  bore  mostly  a  complaining  and  indig-  which  he  reported  that  rebels  surrounded  him, 

nant  tone.     He  urged  that  a  simple  military  but  said  that  he  could  destroy  them  on  the  ris- 

demonstration,  a  cavalry  troop  rushed  through  ing  of  the  Nile.     A  few  days  later  the  Madir 

to  Berber,  or  the  advance  of  two  hundred  of  Dongola  received  from  him  a  letter  sayioj; 

English  soldiers  to  Wady  Haifa,  would  suffice  that  Ebaitoum  and  Sennaar  were  in  a  good 

to  establish  his  authority  and  enable  him  to  state  of  defense,  and  asking  what  re-enforce- 

extricate  the  garrisons  and  leave  a  settled  gov-  ments  were  coming. 

ernment  at  Khartoum.  When,  after  slighting  For  seven  months  the  town  was  closely  be- 
all  his  suggestions  with  reference  to  a  peaceful  sieged.  At  the  beginning  of  the  siege  8,000  to 
solution,  the  Government  then  desisted  from  10,000  of  the  inhabitants  left  the  town.  Gen- 
its  own  aggressive  policy,  he  concluded  that  he  eral  Gordon  surrounded  his  lines  with  all  kinds 
was  deserted,  and  that  the  plan  of  evacuation  of  obstacles,  the  most  effective  of  which  were 
and  the  establishment  of  a  settled  order  in  the  three  lines  of  land  torpedoes,  which  inflicted 
Sondan,  which  he  was  commissioned  to  carry  terrible  losses  on  the  Soudanese  in  attacks  made 
out,  was  given  up.  He  wrote  on  tiie  16th  of  on  the  16th  of  April  and  four  succeeding  daj^ 
April  that  he  would  henceforth  act  for  himself,  and  the  6tli  and  7th  of  May.  On  May  7th 
leaving  to  the  Government  ^*the  indelible  dis-  they  were  shelled  out  of  their  principal  poa- 
grace  of  sacrificing  the  garrisons,  with  the  cer-  tion,  in  a  village  opposite,  but  captured  some 
tainty  that  you  will  eventually  be  forced  to  of  the  outworks  in  the  night,  and  held  them 
smash  up  the  Mahdi  under  greater  difficulties."  three  days.  During  May  and  June  Saati  Bej 
He  proposed  at  one  time  that,  since  he  could  made  expeditions  in  the  armor-plated  steamers 
accomplish  nothing  in  the  Soudan,  he  should  on  the  White  and  Blue  Niles,  capturing  cattle 
make  his  way  to  the  equatorial  provinces,  and  and  grain.  On  the  10th  of  July  that  officer 
organize  governments  tliere.  Yet  he  felt  bound  was  killed  in  an  attack  on  the  villaire  of  Gatar- 
to  the  soldiers  and  the  people,  whose  loyalty  neb,  when  his  200  Egyptian  soldiers  fled  be- 
he  had  called  out,  and  whose  security  he  had  fore  five  Arab  spearmen  I  On  July  29tb  the 
undertaken.  In  a  dispatch  of  March  8,  he  steamers  captured  forts  on  the  Blue  Nile. 
said :  **  It  may  have  been  a  mistake  to  send  Gordon's  loss  in  killed  during  five  months  was 
me,  but,  that  having  been  done,  I  have  no  op-  near  700.  From  March  17  to  the  end  of  Joly 
tion  but  to  see  the  evacuation  through^';  in  there  was  fighting  every  day.  The  fellali^ 
another,  ^^  Even  if  I  were  mean  enough  to  were  worthless,  except  on  the  steamers  or  be- 
escape,  I  have  no  power  to  do  so,*'  declaring  in  hind  ramparts.  The  black  soldiers  were  val- 
the  same  that  he  would  never  be  taken  alive,  iant  fighters.  On  the  28th  of  July  Mebemet 
In  one  of  his  telegrams  he  appealed  to  the  Ali  Pasha  led  them  against  the  rebel  force 
millionaires  of  America  and  England  to  sub-  established  on  the  Blue  Nile  and  put  it  to 
scribe  £200,000  to  pay  for  a  force  of  2,000  or  flight,  killing  a  large  number  and  captariof? 
8,000  men,  which  the  Sultan  would  lend,  with  arms  and  ammunition.  Brides  the  armored 
which,  he  said,  *^  we  could  not  only  settle  our  steamers,  barges  with  turrets  were  used  in  the 
affairs  here,  but  also  smash  the  Mahdi.'*  He  excursions.  One  of  the  steamers  was  captured 
was  confident  of  being  able  to  hold  Khartoum,  from  Saleh  Bey  by  the  Soudanese.  General 
which  was  provisioned  for  six  months,  and  of  Gordon  issued  rations  to  the  poor  in  Khartoum, 
strengthening  his  military  position  with  his  He  emitted  paper  money  for  purchases  of  aap- 
steamers  when  the  Nile  rose,  if  only  the  troops  plies  and  the  pay  of  the  soldiers,  and  it  passed 
and  the  town-folk  remained  loyal.  He  de-  current  among  the  merchants.  By  the  end  of 
clared  that  the  people  would  call  in  the  Mahdi  July  prices  had  advanced  3,000  per  cent, 
if  he  had  not  the  Egyptian  troops.  An  action  The  next  dispatch  received  from  General 
of  the  16th  of  March  failed  on  account  of  the  Gordon  was  dated  August  26.  He  declared 
perfidy  oftwo  black  officers,  and  the  treacherous  that  he  would  not  leave  Khartoum  until  he 
pashas  were  executed.  They  were  the  officers  achieved  the  extrication  of  all  the  garrisons, 
m  command.  Cutting  down  their  own  gun-  but  would  try  and  persuade  all  Europeans  to 
ners,  and  opening  a  passage  through  the  ranks,  leave,  laid  the  blood  of  Egyptians  who  might 
they  enabled  60  Arab  horsemen  to  put  to  rout  be  slain  to  the  charge  of  the  English  Govern- 
2,000  Bashi-Bazouks.  The  day  before,  the  re-  ment,  and  announced  that  he  would  surrender 
lief  of  Halifa  was  effected  by  a  steamer  and  the  Soudan  to  the  Sultan  as  soon  as  a  Turkisli 
1,200  men.  He  repeatedly  urged  the  British  army  arrived.  In  the  same  dispatch  he  an- 
authorities  to  send  Zebehr,  and  to  make  a  mill-  nonnced  the  departure  of  an  expedition  to 
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)d  destroy  Berber,  and  the  intend-  took  to  increase  his  political  importance  and 
;  of  Colonel  Stewart  and  the  Eng-  social  influence  impaired  his  sacred  renown. 
1,  Mr.  Power,  to  report  to  the  Eng-  He    was  scoffingly    nicknamed    the    ^^  bride- 
rnment  all  that  had  occorred,  and  groom/'    He  had  to  withstand  a  copflict  with 
\  opinions  on  the  situation  and  the  the  not  numerous  but  still  formidable  people 
3  pursued.    The  cepture  of  Berber  of  Takale,  who  never  recognized  his  divine 
loeuvre  undertaken  for  the  purpose  mission.    He  put  to  death  their  former  king 
;  the  river  route  and  enabling  them  and  their  religious  chief  for  that  reason.    The 
d  in  a  steamer  to  Dongola.    With  people  proclaimed  the  next  heir  king,   and 
ners  and  four  nuggars  Berber  was  swore  revenge,  while  the  Mahdi  set  out  in  the 
id  the  rebel  fire  silenced,  enabling  spHng  to   destroy  the  Takalese.    The   head 
iss  the  fort  in  safety.   At  Abu  Hamed  sheik   of  the   Kabbabish,  Saleh,  wos  a  more 
was  sent  back  to  Khartoum.   Colonel  powerful  adversary.    Saleh^s  brother,  the  for- 
Dd  the  English  and  French  consuls  mer  sheik,   was   treacherously  murdered   by 
teded  with  a  large  party  of  refugees  Mohammed  Ahmed  out  of  jealousy  of  his  in- 
ter and  two  nuggars.     Overtaken  by  fluence.    This  act  turned  againEt  the  Mahdi  the 
,   they  cut  loose  the  boats.    Near  most  numerous  Arab  tribe  in  the    Soudan. 
I  cataract  the  steamer  was  wrecked  Saleh  bound  his  right  hand  to  his  breast^  vow- 
The  whole  party,  except  two  na-  ing  that  he  would  only  unloose  it  to  strike  off 
)  killed  by  the  Arabs  after  reaching  the  Mahdi's  head.    Mohammed  Ahmed  made 
)  sheiks  offered  them  hospitality,  and  an  enemy  also  of  the  slave-dealer,  Abd-el-6a- 
lerously  massacred  them.  mat,  who  had  in  his  service  several  thousand 
in  an  answer  to  some  dispatch  from  brave  soldiers,  by  demanding  tribute  from  him 
ng  why  he  did  not  retire  from  Khar-  after  promising  him  immunity  from  all  con- 
,  July  31,  **I  stay  at  Khartoum*  be-  tribntions.    Gen.  Gordon's  successes  at  high 
Vrabs  have  shut  us  up  and  will  not  Nile,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  siege  by  the 
declaring :  ^^  I  repeat,  I  have  no  wish  neignboring  tribes,  induced  the  Mahdi  to  send 
this  country.     My  sole  desire  is  to  troops  to  Khartoum.    As  soon  as  the  harvest 
prestige  of  the  Government  in  order  was  in,  he  moved  the  bulk  of  his  available 
^rrisons,  and  to  put  some  ephemeral  army,  reported  to  Zebehr  Pasha  in  August  as 
it  in  position  in  order  to  get  away."  100,000  strong,  with  the  intention  probably 
>n  was  critical  at  this  time,  for  food  of  taking  Khartoum  and  then   meeting  the 
ng  short,  and  the  soldiers  were  evi-  English  army  of  relief.    He  left  behind  only 
!ontented.   In  the  dispatch  of  August  a  small  force  under  Mahmoud  Abd-el-Kader, 
dd  that  £800,000  be  sent  immediate-  in  £1  Obeid.  A  rising  of  the  Kabbabish  Arabs 
le  could  give  them  more  satisfactory  caused  him  to  turn  back,  when  he  set  out  in 
he  paper  notes.    The  remainder  of  October.    Before  the  Ist  of  November  he  in- 
re  that  Gordon  was  to  take   with  vested  Khartoum  with  a  large  army.    To  his 
ie  Soudan,  £150,000  in  all,  was  sent  demand  for  a  surrender  Gen.  Gordon  replied 
as  far  as  Berber,  where  it  fell  into  that  he  would  hold  the  place  twelve  years, 
of  the  enemy.    His  situation,  through  The  neighboring  position  of  Omdurman  was 
iccesses  and  the  capture  of  provis-  taken  from  Gordon  after  some  fighting.     Gen. 
nned  to  improve  after  the  departure  Gordon  was  said  to  have  destroyed  the  greater 
nted  companions.    The  rebels  soon  part  of  Khartoum,  inclosing  the  remainder  in 
siege.    On  the  6th  of  October  Gen.  a  fort  with  a  high  watch-tower,  to  be  making 
ith  three  steamers  and  eighteen  nug-  his  own   powder,  and  still  sending  out   his 
»arded  and  captured  Shendy  and  Me-  steamers  on  the  Blue  Nile  as  far  as  Sennaar. 
Berber  and  Djalyeen  were  fdso  taken,  The    progress    of   the    rebellion    was    not 
36  was  detailed  to  occupy  Berber  achieved  by  the  movement  of  military  forces, 
command  of  Kashmil  Mous  Pasha.  The  Mahdi  has  no  standing  army,  and  makes 
was  afterward  burned.    During  the  no  assumption  of  temporal  sovereignty.     He 
>nths  of  the  siege.  Gen.  Gordon  fa-  relies  more  on  proclamations  and  missionaries 
3e  escape  down  the  Nile  of  about  than  upon  the  exhibition  of  power.    At  first 
-9,  mostly  invalids,  and  2,000  officials,  dervishes  and  emissaries  appear  singly  in  a 
,  etc.,  including  their  families  and  neighborhood.    They   preach  the  restoraticn 
3,    The  refugees  were  received  at  of  Islam  in  its  purity,  promise  the  abolition  of 
y  Giegler  Pasha,  and  looked  after  at  illegal  taxation,  and  unfold  the  object  of  the 
Y  Col.  Duncan.  movement,  which  is  the  expulsion  of  the  for- 
0  (if  tke  HaMl.— The  Mahdi  threat-  eign   rulers.     When   the  people    have    been 
vance  upon  Khartoum  after  the  ar-  worked  up  by  this  means,  a  quantity  of  arms 
1.  Gordon.    The  time  when  he  could  are  sent.    Some  Arab  tribe  is  found  ready  to 
ge  body  of  troops  soon  passed  by,  begin  overt  action  and  form  the  nucleus  of  an 
3  could  not  take  them  away  from  insurgent  host.     When  the  revolt  is  in  full 
:  in  the  growing  season.    He  was  progress  a  lieutenant  of  the   Mahdi   comes 
by  formidbable  rebellions  against  his  with  arms  and  ammunition,  takes  command, 
iCordofan.    The  many  wives  that  he  and  develops  an  army  and  a  plan  of  action. 
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iMey's  Expedition. — The  English  min-  river  expedition  in  Canada.     As  Gen.  Ste- 

their  coarse  toward  Gen.   Gordon  phenson,  commanding  the  arm^  of  occupation, 

led  by  the  political  and  financial  rea-  objected  to  this  scheme,  Lord   Wolseley  was 

impelled  them  to  force  upon  the  Egyp-  asked  to  take  command  of  the  expedition  him- 

ernment  the  policy  of  abandoning  the  self,   and  decided  on  an  expeditionary  force 

They  were  inclined  at  first  to  repndi-  of  10,000  men  as  sufiScient  for  his  purpose. 

envoy,  on  the  ground  that,  in  estab-  He  arrived  in  Egypt  September  9.  The  small 
lilitary  rule  at  Khartoum  and  under-  boat^  were  built  in  England  and  Egypt,  and  a 
ilitary  operations,  he  had  exceeded  his  body  of  500  Canadian  boatmen  and  300  Kroo- 
ms,  which  directed  him  to  use  pacitio  men  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa  engaged, 
ily.  When  they  first  called  Gen.  Gor-  In  his  letter  of  instructions,  dated  October  8, 
consultation  he  expostulated  against  the  object  of  the  expedition  was  stated  to  be 
lonment  of  Khartoum  as  iiyurious  to  to  bring  Gen.  Gordon  and  Col.  Stewart  away 
»  commerce,  and  to  the  anti-slavery  from  Khartoum.  Unless  it  was  necessary  for 
They  assumed  that  he  was  now  aiming  him  to  penetrate  to  Khartoum  for  this  purpose, 
itoration  of  Egyptian  authority  in  the  he  was  not  to  advance  beyond  Dongola.  That 
Qr  that  that  would  be  the  result  of  was  the  sole  definite  object,  though  with  re- 
,'8sful  defense  of  Khartoum.  They  gard  to  leaving  an  organized  government  be- 
ftve  been  glad  for  him  t6  retreat,  but  bind,  Gen.  Wolseley  was  instructed  to  enter 
h1  to  leave  to  their  fate  the  60,000  into  treaty  with  the  local  chiefs,  and  to  prom- 
bom  he  was  sent  to  rescue.  Every  ise  them  liberal  subsidies  from  the  Egyptian 
he  Government  recognized  the  neces-  Government  if  they  would  engage  to  preserve 
ordon^s  defensive  operations,  and  the  order,  and  keep  down  the  slave-trade  between 
his  situation.  His  defense  of  Khar-  Wady  Haifa  and  Khartoum.  He  was  prohib- 
•upled  with  the  belief  that  he  was  ited  from  advancing  beyond  Khartoum  for  any 
y  the  military  power  of  England,  was  purpose,  even  for  the  relief  of  the  garrison  at 
service  in  arresting  the  tide  of  rebel-  Sennaar,  which  was  within  easy  access  on  the 
ch  threatened  to  sweep  into  Egypt.  Nile.  The  boats,  800  in  number,  were  light 
^rnment  was  nevertheless  averse  to  an  enough  to  be  carried  around  the  rapids,  and 
n  for  his  relief,  because  if  English  designed  to  convey  each  ten  soldiers  with  food- 
1  treasure  were  spent  in  the  Soudan  supplies  for  100  days.  Stern-paddle  steamers, 
y  of  abandoning  the  country  might  made  in  sectitms,  were  ordered  for  towage  in 
>e  given  up,  and  the  English  protec-  the  clear  spaces  of  the  river.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood 
Bgypt  might  be  indefinitely  prolonged,  proceeded  to  Wady  Haifa  to  superintend  the 
by  shown  regarding  the  fate  of  Gor-  preparations  for  transport  and  the  collection 
ected  the  Government  to  telling  at-  of  stores.  It  would  have  been  possible  at  high 
>m  the  Opposition  and  wide-spread  Nile  to  draw  steamers  of  not  over  five  feet 
lispleasure,  not  confined  to  the  friends  draught  over  the  cataracts.  Ode  steamer,  the 
ation.  At  length  Mr.  Gladstone  ac-  Nassif-Kheir,  was  got  through  with  great  difil- 
^d  an  obligation  U*  look  after  the  culty  in  the  beginning  of  September.     It  was 

G^n.  Gordon,  and  of  those  who  had  high  water  about  the  middle  of  August.    Be- 

greater  danger  by  attaching  them-  fore  the  transports,  commissariat  stores,  etc., 

him,  while  disclaiming  any  responsi-  were  prepared  in  Lord   Wolseley*s  thorough 

the  other  Egyptian  posts  in  the  Sou-  manner,  the  Nile  had  fallen  so  that  the  elabo- 

ny  intention  to  resist  the  rebellion  of  rate  arrangements  for  river- transport  were  al- 

ji,  which  he  described  as  the  move-  most  useless.    The  general-! n-chief  arrived  at 

"a  people  rightly  struggling  to  be  the  second  cataract  October  5.    The  passage 

>n  April  28  a  dispatch  was  forwarded  up  the  river  from  Sarras,  where  the  Canadian 

Gordon  by  a  variety  of  channels,  in  double-bowed  whale-boats  were  put  into  the 

I  was  desired  to  advise  as  to  the  time,  water,  and  Dongola,  was  slow  and  toilsome, 

d  strength  of  a  relief  expedition.    Not  Nile  nuggars  were  found  as  useful  at  least  as 

an  answer  before  the  adjournment  the  small  boats.    On  the  20th  of  November, 

ment,  Mr.  Gladstone  asked,  August  6,  with  16,000  British  troops  in  Egypt,  there  were 

e  of  credit  of  £300,000  in  approval  of  only  8,000  south  of  Wady  Haifa,  of  whom  about 

ition  in  the  autumn.     A  relief  expedi-  1,000  had  reached  Dongola.    By  December  10 

arranged  the  same  month  on  plans  there  were  10,000  south  of  Korosko;  on  the 

J  by  Lord  Wolseley.    Although  all  an-  ICth  Lord  Wolseley  joined  the  advance  body 

on  Egyptian  topography  pronounced  under  Brig.-Gen.  Sir  Herbert  Stewart  atKorti. 

in-Berber  route  the  quickest  and  ea^'i-  Here  Gen.  Wolseley  decided  to  abandon  the 

lartoum,  the  Government  would  sano-  river  route  and  cross  the  Bahiuda  Desert  to 

e  but  the  Nile  route,  as  most  in  bar-  Shendy,  180  miles.    Gen.  Stewart  started  with 

th  their  purpose  to  confine  their  oper-  1.000  men  on  camels  December  30.    He  occu- 

the  rescue  of  Gen.  Gordon  and  those  pied  the  wells  at  Gadkul,  97  miles  from  Korti, 

with  him.     Gen.  Wolseley  suggested  January  3,  and,  leaving  the  guards  intrenched 

its  for  river  transport  beyond  Wady  there,  returned  for  re-enforcements  and  sup- 

tch  as  he  had  employed  in  his  Red  plies,  setting  out  again  on  the  8th  with  a  corps 
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of  all  arms.    On  the  10th  of  January  Col.  Bar-  cent.,  while  the  exhibitg  from  New  York  State 
naby  left  Korti  with  a  supply  of  com  for  Stew-  alone  amounted  to  80  per  cent.    Only  ten  yean 
art^s  detachment.    Another  column  was  sent  before,  Prof.  Tyndall,  during  one  of  his  lect- 
up  the  river  to  Abou  Hamed,  for  the  purpose  ures,  exhibited  a  curiosity  in  the  form  of  an 
of  opening  the  route  across  the  Nubian  Desert  arc-lamp.     The  carbons  were  fed  by  clock- 
from  Korosko,  or  the  Berber  route  from  Sua-  work ;  but,  besides  the  fact  that  it  required 
kin,  for  the  transport  of  supplies  and  re-enforce-  two  or  three  days  to  set  up  and  charge  the 
ments.     Gen.  Wolseley^s  force  at  Korti  when  battery,  the  mechanism  was  so  clumsy  that 
he  divided  it  into  three  detachments  was  prob-  the  lamp  would  fail  once  or  twice  during  a 
ably  not  over  5,000  men,  as  half  of  his  army  lecture.     At  this  exhibition,  twelve  engines  of 
was  still  struggling  against  the  eddies  of  the  the  combined  capacity  of  1,800  horse-power 
middle  cataracts.  Onthe20thof  January,  1885,  ran  the  dynamos  that  brilliantly  illuminated 
came  the  disheartening  intelligence  that^en.  the  grounds  and  buildings,  giving  in  the  aggre- 
Stewart^s  column  had  sustained  an  attack  of  gate  1,500,000  candle-power.    The  two  forms 
the  enemy  in  greatly  superior  numbers  at  Abu  of  lamps  in  practical  use  are  the  arc  and  the 
Elea  Wells,  losing,  out  of  about  1,600  men,  4  incandescent.    The  source  of  light  in  an  arc- 
field  officers,  6  line  officers,  and  65  rank  and  lamp  is  in  the  stream  of  incandescent  particles 
file  killed,  and  9  officers  and  85  rank  and  file  carried  by  the  electric  current  from  the  posi- 
wounded.     Among  the  killed  was  the  dashing  tive  to  the  negative  pole  across  an  internal 
and  experienced  Col.  Bnmaby.    Sir  Herbert  necessary  to  complete  the  circuit.     The  scarce 
Stewart  was  wounded.    The  column  stood  its  of  light  in  an  incandescent  lamp  resides  in 
ground,  formed  in  a  single  square,  which  was  some  resisting  medium,  as  carbon,  introduced 
assailed  on  all  sides,  and  finally  repelled  the  into  the  circuit.     To  prevent  the  destruction  of 
Arabs.    A  day  or  two  later  the  intelligence  this  carbon,  it  must  be  inclosed  in  a  vacuuni. 
came  that  Gen.  Stewart  had  continued  his  ad-       Arc4jiB|M. — The  exterior  illdmination  was 
vance  and  took  up  a  position  at  Gubat,  near  made  by  arc-lamps  of  the  Brush  Companj; 
Metemneh,  opposite  Shendy.     He   was  sup-  the  great  lamp  on  the  tower  was  said  to  be 
ported  here  by  a  detachment  sent  by  Gen.  of  100,000  candle-power.    There  were  exhib- 
Gordon  in   his  steamers.     Col.    Sir  Charles  ited   arc-lamps  manufactured  by  the  Brash, 
Wilson  embarked  in  a  steamer  for  Khartoum,  the  United  States,  Fuller,  Maxim,  Thompson- 
When  he  arrived  there  he  was  fired  upon  from  Houston,  Gerard,  Van  Depoel,  and  Western 
the  works,  and  soon  convinced  himself  that  the  Companies.    The  difference  between  these  ra- 
city  had  been  taken  by  the  Mahdi.    On  his  re-  rious  lamps  is  simply  a  difierence  of  mecban- 
tum  his  steamer  was  wrecked  below  the  Shub-  ism  for  moving  the  positive  carbon-rod  so  as 
laka  Cataract,  and  the  party  stranded  on  an  to  keep  the  distance  between  the  points  of  the 
island.     From    native  accounts   it  appeared  carbon-rods  constant,  and  consequently  the  arc 
probable  that  the  Mahdi  introduced  emissaries  of  the  same  length  and  the  light  steady.    All 
into  the  town  who  worked  upon  the  religious  these  lamps  show  much  perfection  in  mecban- 
feelings  of  the  soldiers,  that  the  enemy  were  ism,  and  produce,  as  a  rule,  very  steady  lights, 
admitted  by  one  Faraz  Pasha,  the  officer  of  the  There  were  arc-lamps  mounted  in  numerous 
day,  that  7,500  of  the  garrison  deserted  to  the  ways  for  various  purposes ;   among  them,  a 
enemy,  leaving  2,500  faithful  to  Gen.  Gordon,  search-light,  to  be  used  on  shipboard,  attracted 
and  that  these  fought  desperately  until  over-  a  great  deal  of  attention.    The  arc  was  formed 
whelmed.     Most  accounts  agreed  that  Gen.  in  the  focus  of  a  parabolic  reflector,  which  conld 
Gordon  was  killed.  be  turned  around  a  vertical  axis,  its  intense 

EGYPT,  EXPL0RATI01V8  IN.    (See  ABCH.fi0L-  brilliancy  giving  great  penetrating  power  in 

OGT.)  fogs.     Another  arc-lamp  was  constnicte<]  as  a 

ELECniCAL  EXmBITIOir  AT  PHILADELPHIA,  head-light  for  locomotives,  and  furnished  with 
This  exhibition,  which  was  opened  Sept.  2,  a  current  supplied  by  a  small  dynamo  in  the 
,1884,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Franklin  In-  cab,  run  by  a  rotary  steam-engine.    Themech- 
stitute  in  Philadelphia,  illustrates  the  advance-  anism  of  this  lamp  was  remarkably  perfect,  aa 
ment  of  electrical  science  and  its  growing  im-  was  necessary  to  give  a  steady  light  on  a  loco- 
portance  in  the  mind  of  the  scientist,  as  well  motive  running  at  full  speed.    In  the  depart- 
as  its  practical  applications  in  domestic  econo-  ment  of  arc-lighting,  a  lamp  involving  a  new 
my.    Where  these  great  buildings  stand  to-day,  idea  was  exhibited;  unlike  the  ordinary  lamp, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  one  hundred  and  thirty  the  negative  carbon,  which  wears  away  by  what 
years  ago,  sailed  his  famous  kite,  and  from  the  is  known  as  reflex  action,  is  replaced  by  a  point 
clouds  drew  the  spark  that  kindled  the  New  of  iridium  set  in  a  wrought-iron  rod  and  pro- 
nnd  the  Old  World  with  enthusiasm.    After  tected  from  the  heat  of  the  current.     Iridium 
the  inaugural  ceremonies,  the  machinery  was  is  practically  infusible,  even  in  the  intense  heat 
set  in  motion,  the  great  central  fountain  spout-  of  the  arc.     A  carbon  is  fed  to  this  iridium- 
ed  up,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  the  sound  of  point  through  a  tube  by  two  grooved  rollers 
innumerable  electric  bells  and  the  peal  of  the  worked  by  magnets.    This  med)anism  enables 
electric  organ.     This  exhibition  can  scarcely  the  lamp  to  bum  in  any  position,  which  is  an 
be  called  international,  except  by  courtesy,  for  advance  upon  other  lamps.    Some  specimens 
the  foreign  exhibits  did  not  amount  to  2  per  of  zircon,  which  may  be  substituted  for  iridi- 
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his  lamp,  were  exhibited.  This  min- 
oand  in  large  quantities  in  Henderson 
C,  where  it  was  first  brought  to  light, 
1  thought  to  be  worthies.^.  Since  it  has 
•d  the  remarkable  property  of  baing  in- 
it  can  be  nsed  instead  of  the  more  ex- 
metal,  iridium. 

normons  lamp  on  the  top  of  the  tower 
aro  that  leaped  three  quarters  of  an 
e  carbon-rods  bein;;^  also  three  quarters 
ch  in  diameter.  Most  of  the  arc-lamps 
roand  the  building  were  surrounded  by 
groand-glass  globes,  for  the  purpose  of 
^  the  light.     The  arc-lamps  that  illu- 

the  fountain  were  so  arranged  that 
f  colored  glass  could  be  interposed,  in 
r  coloring  the  fountain  and  producing 
^antifal  effects.  The  principal  lighting 
he  building  was  also  done  by  arc-lamps, 
ng  strung  along  each  of  the  high  arches 
ng  the  roof,  l^he  illumination  through- 
building  was  as  brilliant  as  sunlight. 
Mceit  Lan^ — ^The  little  incandescent 
5,600  in  number,  whicli  were  strung 
lere,  were  manufactured  by  Swan,  Max- 
ard,  Edison,  Weston,  and  Bernstein, 
showed  about  1,000,  arranged  spirally 
inder  twenty  feet  high,  sona  a  ourround- 
hitd  and  others  by  colored  bulbs,  mak- 
lost  beautiful  effect.  To  the  casual 
liey  are  all  much  alike,  having  in  corn- 
lament  of  carbon  bent  in  various  shapes 
nped  to  leading  wires,  which  are  of 
1,  as  they  pass  through  the  glass  bulb 
loses  the  filament,  in  which  a  higli 
is  produced.  The  point  in  which  th3 
icent  lamps  differ  one  from  another  is 
laterial  composing  the  fila<iient,  and  in 
e.  This  little  filament  has  many  ene- 
le  most  formidable  of  which  is  oalle^i 
ir  carriage;  that  is,  the  carbon-parti- 

carried  from  the  positive  side  of  the 
the  negative,  causing  the  filament  ty 
radualiy  until  it  breaks,  and  the  lamp 
>yed.  The  various  materials  usad  in 
rent  incandescent  lamps  are  valuable 
drtion  to  their  power  of  resisting  this 
ir  carriage.  Edison,  after  a  long  se- 
xperiments,  decided  in  favor  of  a  natii- 
,  and,  of  all  the  hundreds  of  fibers  that 
,  a  certain  species  of  bamboo  found  in 
roved  the  best.  The  process  by  which 
rs  are  carbonized  differs  with  each  pat- 
Edison  cuts  the  strips  of  his  bamboo 
hes  long  by  one  ei$rhth  of  an  inch  wide, 
lixty-fourth  of  an  inch  thick.  This  strip 
is  in  loop-shape  around  a  mold.  While 
x>nizing«  he  keeps  it  in  place  by  weights 
>w  it  to  contract.  Several  of  these  loops 
^  in  a  plumbago  mold  and  exposed  to 
heat  for  about  four  hours ;  when  taken 
h  carbon-loop  is  clamped  to  the  leading 
id  sealed  in  a  glass  bulb  from  which  the 
rhausted.  On  the  Swan  lamp,  used  by 
ish  Company  in  the  United  States,  or- 
cotton-thread  is  employed,  to  which 
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solidity  is  given  by  plunging  it  into  sulphuric 
acid  dilntea  with  one  tliird  its  volume  of  water. 
This  ^'  parchmentizes "  the  cellulose  of  the 
thread,  making  it  homogeneous.  The  prepared 
thread,  bent  into  a  horseshoe-!<hape  with  a  spi- 
ral in  the  middle,  is  carbonized  by  placing  it  in 
carbon-dust  and  raising  to  orange  heat.  The 
lamp  is  completed  by  inclosing  the  loop  in  a 
transparent  glass  globe  in  which  a  vacuum  is 
produced.  This  lamp  gives  sixteen  to  twen- 
ty candle-power  (an  ordinary  kerosene- burner 
gives  five  to  six  candle-power).  The  electri- 
cal resistance  of  this  lump  is  about  forty  ohms, 
while  Edison^s  is  140. 

Hiram  S.  Maxim^s  lamp  has  the  general  feat- 
ures of  those  described  above,  except  that  the 
filament  used  is  stamped  from  a  flat  sheet  of 
paper,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  M,  and  carbon- 
ized between  sheets  of  thin  paper  in  iron  molds, 
and  afterward  treated  to  render  it  as  homoge- 
neous as  possible,  which  is  effected  by  heating 
the  filament  to  incandescence  in  a  carbona- 
ceous atmosphere.  The  gas  is  decomposed 
by  the  heat  of  the  incandescent  filament,  on 
which  the  liberated  carbon  is  deposited.  The 
thinnest  parts  become  most  heated  and  de- 
compose the  greatest  amount  of  gas,  and  con- 
sequently receive  the  heaviest  deposit.  This 
tends  to  build  up  the  carbon  evenly^  which  is 
the  great  object  in  making  the  filament. 

The  incandescent  lamps  covered  by  the  Wes- 
ton patents  were  exhibited  in  great  profusion 
at  the  exposition.  The  carbon  of  these  lamps 
has  a  zigzag  shape,  and  is  made  from  cellulose 
by  a  process  not  yet  made  public.  The  result- 
ing material  is,  before  carbonizing,  a  translu- 
cent, elastic  substance,  and  produces  an  exceed- 
ingly strong,  metallic-looking  carbon,  capable 
of  resisting  very  high  temperatures  for  a  long 
time.  The  Weston  Company  also  exhibited  an 
incandescent  lamp  of  one  hundred  candle-pow- 
er. It  did  not  differ  from  their  regular  lamp 
in  any  particular,  except  that  it  was  of  a  larger 
size,  the  loop  being  about  six  inches  long. 

The  Bernstein  lamp  also  appeared  among  the 
exhibits.  The  carbons  of  this  lamp  are  tubular 
and  bent  into  the  form  of  a  loop.  They  are 
made  by  carbonizing  a  finely  woven  cotton  or 
silk  fabric.  The  Gerard  lamp^s  filament  con- 
sisted of  two  fine  carbon  rods  having  the  lead- 
ing wires  cemented  to  one  end  of  each  rod. 
The  two  other. ends  are  cemented  together. 
This  is  burned  in  a  vacuum  and  looks  like  the 
letter  V,  when  the  lamp  is  hanging  downward. 
A  miniature  lamp  for  dental  and  surgical  op- 
erations was  exhibited.  This  is  only  half  an 
inch  long,  and  has  a  carbon-loop  of  paper. 

The  currents  used  for  incandescent  lamps 
are  usually  of  lower  electro-motive  force  than 
are  used  in  the  arc-lamp.  The  lamps  in  all 
systems  are  connected  in  multiple  arc,  and  any 
number  can  be  burned  on  one  circuit  About 
twenty-four  incandescent  lamps  were  fed  by 
the  Brush  storage-battery.  Each  gave  a  steady, 
soft  light  of  about  fourteen  candle-power. 

DyuuiMt — Numerous  dynamos  were  exhibit- 
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ed,  embodying  improTemenU  Id  coiiNtniciioD, 
ia  winding  the  armacure,  and  in  tjie  arrange- 
meat  of  the  flelil-magDets,  all  covered  bj  pat- 
ents issued  to  Weaton,  Maxim,  Edison,  Hous- 
tuD-TbomwD,  Brush,  Wallace,  Van  Dcpoel, 
Bernstein,  Boll,  and  Daft.  All  have  in  com- 
mon an  armature  whose  fonuda- 

tion  is  wronght-iron,  with  coils 
wound  parallel  to  the  axis  of  ro- 
tation, and  mounted  so  as  to  be 
revolved  in  an  intense  tnaguetio 
field.  As  the  copper  wires,  dnr- 
ing  the  revoliitlou,  cat  the  lines 
of  magnetic  force,  an  electric  cur- 
rent is  prod  need. 

Among  the  modem  improve- 
ments exhibited  in  connection 
with  this  point  was  a  regoktor 
attaclied  to  the  Honston-Thomson 
djnaroo;  the  brnshea  that  collect 
the  current  from  the  oommntator 
are  attached  to  a  joke  pivoted 
on  an  axis;  a  lever  from  this 
yoke  bears  an  armatnre  at  the 
end  that  faces  near  the  pole  of  a 
large  magnet,  which  is  magnet- 
ized  bj  the  current  from  the  dy- 
namo. When  the  current  Is  aI}ove 
the  average,  the  magnets  are 
strong  enoogh  to  pull  the  brush- 
es around  the  commutator,  and 
awaj  from  the  ]>oint  where  they 
woald  collect  the  largest  omoont 
of  electricity,  and  this  tends  to 
bring  the  current  back  to  the 
normal.  When  the  current  is 
less  than  the  normal,  the  magnet 
is  weaker,  and  the  brushes  ap- 
proach the  point  on  the  commn- 
tator  where  the  maiiranm  amount 
of  cnrrent  isgiven  off.  This  regu- 
lator always  tends  to  bring  the 
current  back  to  the  normal,  and 
is  exceedingly  sensitive.  Judging 
from  the  lamps  burning  on  that 
circnit,  the  current  mast  be  re- 
markably steady.  The  generating 
armature  is  glolmlar,  and  the  cop- 
per wires  are  wound  in  three  coils 
aronnd  a  great  circle,  intersecting 
each  other  with  an  angle  of  88°. 
The  ends  of  these  coils  are  con- 
nected to  six  commutator  strips 
on  which  the  movable  brnslies 
reat.  The  commutator  revolves 
in  a  magnetic  field  produced  be- 
tween two  cylinder,  wonnd  so  that  the  two 
concave  ends  between  which  the  globular  ar- 
mature revolves  are  the  north  and  sonth  poles. 
When  the  copper  wire  in  the  armature  cuts 
the  south  pole,  it  prodnces  there  a  negative 
current,  and  at  the  same  time  the  wire  on 
the  other  side  of  the  armature  Is  cntting  the 
north  pole  and  prodncing  positive  electricity. 
Instead  of  having  one  armatnre  for  both  kinds 
ttt  electricity.  Ball's  unipolar  machine  bad  an 


for  each  kind  of  electricity,  one  rotat- 
magnetic  field  of  north  polarity,  and 
the  other  on  the  same  shaft,  rotating  in  a  field 
of  south  polarity.  Wallace's  eiliibits  were  es- 
pecially interesting  from  an  historicat  point  of 
view.     Ills  old  machines,  made  in  1861,  which 


were  the  flrxt  dynamos  made  in  this  conntry, 
have  permanent  magnets  and  a  great  clumsy 
armatnre.  The  evolnti.m  of  the  present  dyna- 
mo from  that  is  only  one  of  perfection  in  me- 
chanical details ;  the  piinciple  underlying  the 
machine  has  always  been  the  same.  Kdifion 
in  hi'  large  djnaroo  replaces  the  copper  wires 
with  a  atrip  of  copper,  which  reduces  the  inter- 
nal resistance,  a  very  important  factor  in  larve 
plants.    The  dynamo  is  the  most  economical 
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sformer  of  energy  we  have,  being  thirty- 
t  times  more  efficient  tLan  the  boiler,  and 
imes  more  efficient  than  the  steam-engine. 
If  nil  latlf  ilnii  —  The  storage-batteries  at- 
itA  a  great  deal  of  attentioD,  priacipally 
DM  of  the  late  improTementa^  wLioh  seemed 
re  pronuae  of  practical  use  m  the  eooaom- 
ator^e  of  power.  This,  boweTer,  is  not 
A  atorage-battery  ^res  only  aboal  40 
wnu  of  the  power  pat  into  it,  and  the  lead 
«  of  which  the  baUery  is  hailt  soon  disin- 
ite,  and  the  battery  becomes  nseless.  The 
:  important  of  these  batteries  was  one  es- 
ed  by  the  Bmsb  Company.  It  consiats  of 
ity-ooe  cells,  each  of  which  is  composed  of 


a  plates  of  cast-lead,  the  oentral  one  lieing 
xygen  plata,  and  those  on  either  ride  hy- 
«n.  The  plates  measure  sixteen  by  rixteen 
e^  and  the  two  outer  ones  are  connected, 
«  the  niiddle  plate  is  connected  with  the 
ide  plate  of  the  neit  cell ;  as  the  hydrogen 


aad  oxygen  plates  alternate.  This  is  known  as 
"  connecting  in  series."  The  action  within  the 
cell  while  storing  electricity  id  chemical.  It 
oanses  one  atom  of  PbOi,  with  which  the  poai- 
tive  or  hydrogen  plate  is  coated,  to  pass  over 
to  the  negative  lead  plate,  there  prodnoing 
PbO.  This  renders  both  platea  nlike.  Uthvr 
chemical  actions  take  place ;  bat  this  iransfer- 
ence  of  the  oiyt^n-atom  from  the  peroxide  to 
the  lead  is  the  essential  action.  This,  how- 
ever, occurs  in  the  presence  of  Hclphnric  aciiL 
which  unites  with  the  newly  formed  oxide  of 
lead,  producing  the  sulphate  of  lead  in  a  white 
film,  insoluble  in  the  dilate  acid.  We  have 
chemically  the  following  changes :  Pb  -f  PbOa 
becomes  PbO  +  PbO,  and  then  PbO  -f  H,80. 
becomes  PbSOt  +  H>0.  This  is  the  chemical 
action  that  takes  place  when  disohai^ng;  and 
when  there  la  no  trace  of  electricity  nowing 
from  the  terminals  the  battery  is  in  its  origiou 
condition.  Several  motors  for  sewing-machines 
were  ran  by  the  batteries  manufactured  by  the 
Brnsh  Company,  and  a  room  in  this  exhibition 
was  lighted  very  satisfactorily  with  cnrrents 
■applied  by  these  batteries. 

Since  the  dynamo  is  a  reversible  machine — 
that  is,  instead  of  power  being  applied  to  the 

rey  to  develop  electricity,  electricity  may 
sent  throDgh  the  armature  to  canse  it  to 
rotate  and  give  out  power — several  motors 
were  exhiliit«d,  varying  from  one  hnndredtli 
of  a  horse-power  np  to  six  horse-power.  Mr. 
Daft  exhibited  a  motor  with  a  fiiomens  arma- 
tore.  The  speed  of  the  armatare's  shaft  was 
redaced  by  an  endless  screw  working  into  a 
cog-wheel.  On  the  shaft  with  this  cog-wheel 
was  mounted  a  pulley,  and  this  ran  the  print- 
ing-press that  printed  the  "Electrical  World." 
One  of  the  motors  used  for  sewing-machinea 
was  invented  by  Mr.  Diehls.  of  the  Siiuer  Com- 
pany. The  speed  of  revolution  of  t£e  arma- 
ture is  here  reduced  by  a  new  device.  Instead 
of  introducing  resistance  into  the  circuit,  as 
with  every  other  motor,  the  north  and  sonth 
poles  of  the  electro-magnets  that  act  on  the 
armature  are  made  to  separate  by  a  lever 
worked  by  the  feet.  This  increases  the  distance 
between  the  poles  and  the  armature,  and  con- 
sequently decreases  the  magnetic  effect  on  the 
armature,  the  speed  being  proportional  to  this 
effect.  The  Cleveland  motor  is  simply  a  small 
dynamo.  On  the  same  shaft  with  the  armature 
is  a  grooved  pnlley,  which  is  belted  to  the  little 
wheel  on  a  sewing-machine.  This  is  started 
by  pre«sing  on  a  pedal.  The  harder  yon  press, 
the  fagter  the  motor  goea,  for  it  is  connected 
with  a  switch  that  cuts  out  resistance  in  the 
main  cnrrent.  It  is  stopped  instantaneoasly  by 
releasing  the  pedal.  It  is  said  that  it  can  pro- 
duce one  half  more  work  in  a  day  when  the 
electric  motor  is  substituted  for  foot-power. 

TdephMcs.— The  Bell  telephone  exhibit  was 
historically  very  interesting.     The  ori^nal  ap- 

eiratus  of  Bell,  when  compared  with  that  of 
olbear  and  Ries,  showed  in  a  surprising  way 
what  is  called  the  sunnltaneousDess  of  inven- 
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tion.  The  roagh  experimental  apparatus  of 
Bell  looka  absardlr  olumsy  when  placed  beside 
that  which  experience  has  ahowa  to  be  the 
moeC  ooDvenieDt  form.  The  different  forma  of 
apparatns  eibibited  bj  BeU  show  a  gradual 
ipvwth  from  the  primitive  conception  of  the 


principle  to  the  present  commercial  form.  Id 
the  same  apaoe  with  the  Bell  exhibit  a  switch- 
board waa  shown,  which  is  OBpabie  of  oonaect- 
ing  any  one  of  the  8,000  subscribers  on  that 
board  to  ODJ  other  one.  Magneto  oali-bella, 
exhibited  by  this  same  oompan;,  are  simply 


small  djnamos,  the  arroatnre  of  which  is  tnnu 
by  the  hand.    This  replaces  the  batter;  fo 

merly  nscd,  which  reqatres  frequent  a"~  ''~ 
and  easily  gets  out  of  order. 

The  microphone  ia  also  exhibited  ii 
tion.  But  tlie  most  intereetini^  tue 
be  seen  here  is  Prof.  Hell's  rsdiophooe.  Th 
has  been  recentl;  improved  by  tue  disoovei 
ihat  selenium  is  not  the  only  substance  in  whW 
electric  resistance  is  changed  when  acted  on  I 
an  intermittent  ray  of  light,  but  that  oUi< 
substances,  and  some  to  a  mnch  great«rdegre 
are  thus  affected.  The  material  that  he  foci 
gave  the  moat  marked  variations  was  carbo 
An  experimental  demonstration  of  this  qualii 
was  given  by  means  of  an  apparatns  thattran 
iated  the  vibrations  of  an  intermittent  ray  < 
light  into  the  corresponding  sound'VihratioD 
A  plate  of  glaaa  is  covered  witii  silver- foil,  ai 
this  divided  into  two  parts  by  removing  tl 
foil  along  a  Nnuous  line  running  across  tl 

Iilate,  tlie  whole  being  coated  with  a  film  ■ 
ampblack.  Each  half  of  the  foil  is  then  coi 
nected  with  one  pole  of  a  battery.  In  the  ci 
ciiit,  at  some  convenient  place.  Mr.  BeU  inser 
ed  one  of  his  receiving  telephones.  This  don 
the  lampblacked  surface  waa  exposed  to  ( 
intermittent  ray  of  light.  At  the  telephone 
note  could  be  distinctly  heard  corresponding  i 
pitch  to  the  nmnber  of  vibrations  of  the  ligb 
ray.  A  practical  application  of  the  principl 
involved  was  eflectea  by  adding  another  step  I 
these  already  demonatrated.  Instead  of  alien 
ing  an  ordinary  ray  of  intermittent  light  to  fa 
npon  the  lamphlacked  surface,  a  mirror  iapivol 
ed  with  a  rigid  arm,  which  is  placed  in  contac 
with  a  diaphragm  of  a  transmitting  telephoDi 
in  such  a  way  that  every  movement  of  the  dii 
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ptir^m  irill  oanse  the  mirror  to  more,  and 

OMueqaentlj  the  rar  of  light  to  be  ioleniiil^ 

teniupoD  the  lampblack.     Words  spoken  into 

tli9  telephone  are  first  traDslated  into  ligbt- 

ribnlioDi,   and    these    are    retranslated  'into 

Mand — a  device  that  maoifestlj  may  be  made 

Du  of  in  trar-times. 

UuwB, — Numerona  devices  for  detecting  the 
bar^lar  were  eiliibited,  one  of  which  was  a 
iDittiog  to  be  placed  nnder  the  carpet  or  od 
the  Boor,  inside  doors  and  windows.  At  night, 
tfter  the  electric  current  is  switched  on,  a  atep 
inton  the  matting  will  oanM  the  ringing  of  the 
Metric  bell,  (^eat  nambers  of  anDonciators 
(or  hotels  were  altio  exhibited.  An  ingenious 
■mogement  fur  indicating  time  was  shown. 
The  apparatoa  was  meant  to  be  osed  in  tele- 
phooe  exchangee,  and  waa 
nuranged  that  ever;  fire 
minatea  it  wonid  signal 
the  oorrect  time  indicated 
bfa  clock  in  the  central 
Mlioo,  to  ever;  snbscriber 
to  ttaat  exchange. 

Cafeltt  aad  WIm.— The 
eible  and  insulated  wire 
iihibited  b;  the  Callender 
Coinpuij  were  especiallj 
iat.  The  new  compound 
med  bj  tbem  seems  in  all 
reipecta  to  rival  gntta- 
percha,  allowing  thera  to 
produce  cables  of  high  in- 
•ulition  at  a  greatlj  re- 
duced cost.  The  phosphor- 
broDze  wire,  also  to  be  seen 
in  thia  exhibit,  deserves 
Dotire,  liDoe  it  is  coming 
npidlj  into  general  use. 

Vires  of  this  metal,  be- 
tides having  greater  ten- 

al«  strength,  weigh  about 

oieeigbth  oa  much  as  iron 

wire  of  the  same  electrical 

nsbftance.    This  admits  of 

grttt  economj  of  pcles, 

both  ia  size  snd  namber 
The  problem  of  under 

iroond     conductors     has 

Wn  forced  upon  invent 

on  inildenl',  bj  the  de 

ciwD  that  within  cit;  li 

il)  «iree  must  be  buned 

nil   problem     is    by    no 

DKuu  sini[>)e,  where  the 

t^tgrsph  is  concerned    It 

it  not  so  hard  to  do  this 

vbere  speed  may  be  sacrificed.    The  efRoiency 

of  the  telephone  is  impaired  when  its  wires 
lie  near  those  of  a  working  telegraph.  It  was 
foand  in  one  instance  in  France,  when  a  tele- 
phone cable  ran  parallel  with  a  telegraph  cable 
for  half  a  mile,  separated  at  the  nearest  point 
by  aboDt  100  yards,  that  the  telegraph  message 
eoold  be  distinctly  beard  in  the  telephone  re- 
ceiver. 


„  .  /.—This  was  one  of  the 
novel  things  at  the  eihibitioa,  and  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention.  The  clums  for  this 
invention  were  received  with  incredulity ;  bat, 
as  the  exhibit  shows  twenty-foor  instraments 
telegraphing  at  once  throagh  one  wire,  the  fact 
must  be  accepted  as  proved.  This  result  is 
efFeotad  by  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that, 
for  an  appreciate  thoagb  very  short  time,  a 
piece  of  wrought-iron  retains  its  magnetism 
after  the  current  that  has  produced  it  stops 
flowing  in  the  helix  around  the  wrought-iron 
core,  and  conaeqnently  it  holds  the  armature 
for  a  moment.  During  this  moment,  a  revolv- 
ing contact  has  made  and  broken  eleven  other 
connections,  and  come  hack  to  the  same  line 
again,  before  the  armature  has  been  released. 


Thisoontact-wheet  makes  abont  thirty  contacts 
a  second  with  the  same  wire.  The  receiving 
is  identioal  with  the  transinitting  instrument, 
the  wheels  carrying  the  revolving  contacts 
moving  synch  rononsly  at  both  ends  of  the  line. 
This  movement  is  regulated  by  two  tnning-forks 
of  the  same  pitch,  the  wheels  going  through 
the  same  aro  dnring  each  swing  of  the  tuning- 
forks.    Its  efieot  is  to  make  and  break  each 
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one  of  the  twelve  circuits  in  one  thirtieth  of  a  rent  was  reversed.    In  the  back  part  of  the 

second,  this  time  not  'being  sufficient  to  allow  torpedo  were  three  conductors  inclosed  in  one 

the  armature  of  each  receiving  instrument  to  insulator  and  forming  a  small  light  cable  four 

be  affected.    This  is  the  product  of  the  invent-  miles  in  length,  wound  upon  a  bobbin.    TLis 

ive  genius  of  P.  B.  Delany.  cable  played  out  as  the  torpedo  advanced.  The 

ilectric  Ballway. — A  crowd  was  always  gath-  propeller  was  revolved  by  an  electric  motor, 
ered  about  the  electric  railway,  which  was  in  which  could  also  be  managed  from  the  shore; 
full  operation  on  a  track  about  400  feet  long,  the  current  supplying  the  motor  was  furnished 
between  the  main  building  and  the  annex,  by  batteries  on  shore.  The  torpedo  is  ballasted 
The  line  is  too  short  to  admit  of  a  test  for  so  as  to  be  almost  entirely  submerged ;  a  Httle 
economy.  It  deserves  attention  from  its  nov-  guide — which  by  night  is  a  dark-lantern  facing 
elty  of  design  and  easy  management.  The  toward  shore,  and  by  day  a  red  buoy— slooe 
radical  difference  between  this  system  and  appearing  above  water.  At  the  forward  end 
others  now  in  practical  working,  in  different  of  the  torpedo  is  the  conical  dynaniito  cartridge, 
parts  of  the  world,  is  not  such  as  to  give  the  the  part  containing  the  fulminate  cap  being 
one  at  the  electrical  exhibition  any  economic  forward.  When  this  point  strikes  any  ob- 
advantage.  It  consists  of  a  new  method  of  struction,  it  explodes  the  dynamite, 
conducting  the  electricity  from  the  point  of  There  were  exhibited,  in  a  room  adjacent  to 
generation  to  the  locomotor.  In  the  system  the  large  lecture-room,  a  great  number  of  Pat- 
exhibited  at  the  Electrical  Exhibition,  tiie  con-  ent-Oflice  models  of  electrical  apparatus.  These 
dnctor  is  composed  of  insulated  tubes  placed  were  loaned  by  the  Patent  Commissioner,  and 
near  to  and  parallel  with  each  rail  on  which  formed  a  most  valuable  exhibit.  A  number  of 
the  locomotor  runs.  Ooe  of  these  tubes  is  magneto-thenno  panaceas  were  admitted  to  the 
connected  with  the  positive  and  the  other  exhibition,  probably  in  consequence  of  a  n)i»- 
with  the  negative  pole  of  the  dynamo  used  as  nomer,  since  they  should  properly  be  classified 
a  generator.  In  a  slot  under  the  bottom  of  under  the  head  of  *'  faith-cures  "  rather  than 
each  tube,  glides,  as  the  locomotor  advances,  of  electrical  phenomena,  for  to  generate  a  cor- 
a  contact- rod  leading  to  the  motor,  and  this  rent  of  electricity  was  whoUy  out  of  their  prov- 
connects  it  electrically  with  the  generating  ince.  The  exhibition  closed  on  Oct  11, 1884: 
dynamo.  This  arrangement,  it  is  claimed,  will  the  daily  average  attendance  was  8,407,  and  it 
give  a  nearly  perfect  contact  in  bad  weather.  was  a  financial  success. 

A  switch  and  signal  system,  to  be  used  on        EI>WI<f!K,  FANVT,  danteusej  was  born  in  Vi- 

ordinary  railroads,  showed  promise  of  practical  enna,  June  23,  1810 ;  died  Nov.  27, 1884.    She 

value,  though  the  invention  possessed  no  new  made  her  dehut  in  the  ballet  corps  at  the  age 

or  peculiar  electrical  features.     It  was  a  com-  of  six,  gave  great  promise,  and  was  instracted 

bination  of  electrical  annunciators  and  bells  by  the  celebrated  Aumar.    Ber  education  was 

with  a  system  of  pneumatic  tubes,  working  continued  under  the  direction  of  Baron  FHA^ 

pistons  in  cylinders  to  close  and  open  switches,  ric  de  Gentz,  and  in  1827,  with  her  sister  Th^ 

and  display  signals.    The  mechanism  is  ingen-  r^se,  ^ho  was  two  years  her  senior,  she  af^ 

ions,  but  scarcely  belongs  to  the  department  of  peared  on  the  stage  at  Naples.    In  1880  thej 

electricity,  though  a  model  railroad,  showing  appeared  at  Berlin,  where  they  met  a  nort 

the  working  of  this  system,  occupied  much  enthusiastic  reception,  and  Fanny  especially 

room  in  the  exhibition.  found  a  host  of  admirers  and  lovers  among  the 

■IscdIaaMaSi — There  were  many  other  exhib-  wealthy  and  noble.    The  triumph  was  repeated 

its,  which  can  not  be  here  mentioned  in  detail,  in  Vienna,  and  in  1834  the  sisters  made  their 

for  want  of  space,  and  becauRC,  though  closely  first  appearance  in  Paris,  in  a  ballet  adapted 

related,  they  do  not  actually  belong  to  electri-  from  8nakespeare*s   **  Tempest "  by  Nourrit 

cal  science  and  were  merely  auxiliary,  or  else  Here  the  furor  reached  its  height.    Taglioni 

did  not  differ  radically  from  instruments  al-  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  profession,  but  the 

ready  familiar — such  as  a  mercury  vacuum-  popular  verdict  was  that  Fanny  Elssler  f^^ 

pump  exhibited  by  Weston ;   Brackett^s  dy-  passed  her,  especially  in  the  Spanish  cachuea, 

namometer ;  Ayrton  and  Perry^s  volt-.  Am-,  The  most  famous  critics  exhausted  their  pov- 

and  ohm-meters  ;  Elliott's  well-known  electri-  ers  of  eulogy  on  the  new  darueuse,  and  a  mill- 

cal  instruments ;  a  new  form  of  magnetome-  ionaire  offered   her  his  bund.     M.  Brissanlt 

ter ;  Mangin's  projector  for  throwing  a  beam  of  drew  her  portrait  in  these  words :  "An  inimita- 

light  from  an  electric  lamp  in  any  desired  direc-  ble  delicacy,  grace,  exact  and  ingenious  discem- 

tion;  new  gas-engines;  balanced  locomotive  to  ment,  agility,  a  coquetry  always  active,  always 

show  the  effect  of  cushioning  the  piston  ;  and  anient,  the  art  of  fascination,  a  sensual  intelli* 

Siemens's  regenerative  gas-burner.   Among  the  gence  reflected  from  the  whole  organization, 

exhibits  was  a  torpedo-boat  about  twelve  feet  in  short,  a  delicious  affectation — these  are  the 

long,  which  could  be  steered  from  the  shore  and  characteristics  of  Fanny  Elssler.     Her  pereoi^ 

made  to  reach  any  point  not  more  than  four  miles  is  in  keeping  with  her  talent.    Her  form  is  tall 

distant.    In  shape  the  torpedo  was  like  a  cigar,  and  slender,  her  features  fine  and  animated* 

rharp  at  both  ends.    It  was  steered  by  means  with  a  sprightly  and  alluring  expression  :  her 

of  electro-magnets,  so  arranged  as  to  throw  the  aspect  mild  and  endearing,  saying  all  witboo^ 

Budder  either  one  way  or  the  other  as  the  cur-  boldness.     Her  very  defects  attract  one  th^ 
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her  frail  appearance  ia,  a«  it 

witnMB  of  tbe  liid^en  Sres 
m  witbin.    Fanaj  dances  to 

nnd  to  chattD,  Taf!lioDi 
Ds  tbe  daoce  of  heaven ; 
£ls.-Jer  wins  the  love  ut  nior- 
'  the  one  ia  a  eister  of  the 
the  other  is  the  most  ador- 
the  da  lighters  ol  earth." 
<41  the  aiscerd  came  to  the 

States,  where  their  fame 
acedec)  them,     Enthaataatic 

detached  the  horsee  and 
beir  carriage    tbroagh   the 

the  theatre  was  crowded 
ftur  nit^ht,  aod  like  wan? 
European  performers  thej 
L  Rolden  h.irvesC  in  America, 
ird  they  visited  Hussia,  and 
danced  again  in  Vienna, 
thsv  bade  farewell  lo  the 

Tti&r^se  ber-ame  the  mor- 

wife  of  Prince  Adalbert  of 

in  1S61,  and  died  in  18TS, 
IS  tall  nnd  powerful,  waa 
\j  called  "  the  maiestio." 
s  to  a  large  extent  Fann;'B 
:or.  At  the  mme  time  that 
er  sister  marricl,  Fanny  re- 
ith  her  large  fortune  to  a 
near  Ilambnr);,  where  she 
most  of  the  remainder  of  her  Hfe. 
IKIXUfi.  In  conaeqnenoe  of  the  gen- 
ireseiOD  of  all  branches  of  industry,  few 
orka  were  planned,  either  in  this  ooun- 
abroad,  during  188i,  nor  have  any  of 
iat  enterprisea  b^un  years  ago  been 
t  to  completion.  But  work  is  steadily 
n  in  many  quarters,  carrying  forward 
idertakinfca  as  tbe  Panama  Canal.  The 
-rinfc  world  has  not  been  startled  by 
itt  discoveries,  though  it  has  continued 
e  good  progress  in  the  improvement  of 
in  methods  and  appliances,  and  in  the 
ffective  oae  of  materials.  Concerning 
ter,  tha  growia';  tendency  in  favor  of 
>r  atractiiral  parpoaes  may  be  porticu- 
loted-  The  metaltcirgiBt,  the  chemist, 
e  engineer  are  working  harmoniously 
scesefnlly  in  defining  the  adaptability  of 
iterial  to  specific  purpoees,  in  inoreas- 
'  Ntock  of  knowledge  as  to  its  cbaracter- 
ind  the  best  methods  of  handling  and 
;  it.  It  is  gradually  hut  surely  replac- 
0,  notably  for  brid|te-work  nnd  in  naval 
ct^re,  a  steady  loweringof  the  price  go- 
id  in  hand  with  greater  uniformity  and 
ity  in  quality. 

fMMt  af  the  8«s  (kHi.— The  enlarge- 
•f  the  Suez  Canal  was  delinitelj  decided 
luring  1884,  after  long-cnn tinned  neso- 
s  and  a  report  by  the  International  Con- 
ve  Gammission.  Until  now,  only  Binall 
I  conld  pass  one  another  in  motion,  the 
Beir  the  bonks  being  too  small  for  larger 

Tb«  btter  have  been  forced  to  enter 


one  of  the  "gares"  provided  at  intervals,  a 
system  that  greatly  retarded  navigation.  The 
engineers  of  the  canal  have  based  their  esti- 
mates of  the  needed  width  to  secure  nninter- 
rupt«d  sailing,  npon  the  fact  that  the  largest 
ship,  the  Austral,  that  has  yet  passed  tbrongh 
the  canal,  has  a  forty- eight^oot  beam  nnd  Is 
458  feft  lon5[.  They  assume  that  if  vessels 
of  Buch  size  are  to  pass  one  another  in  mo- 
tion there  should  be  a  space  eqnal  to  two  clear 
1>eams  between  them,  nnd  an  interval  of  thirty 
to  thirty-five  feet  between  their  outer  sides  and 
the  line  of  buoys.  This  means  n  channel  about 
380  feet  broad  at  the  bottom,  which  ia  consid- 
ered sufficient  for  the  straight  reach  of  the 
canal  south  of  Port  Said.  For  the  curves  and 
for  the  Suez  end,  where  the  tide  of  the  Bed 
Sea  produces  a  cnrrent,  an  increased  breadth 
of  292  feet  is  proposed,  which  would  permit 
of  a  partial  rectification  of  the  onrvea.  It  is 
nrged  that  such  a  width,  giving  a  minimnin 
channel  of  116  feet  for  eiich  vessel,  instead  of 
the  seventy-foot  width  of  coarse  now  insisted 
npon,  wonld  be  ample,  since  the  bed  of  the 
Clyde  if  only  220  feet  broad,  and  still  vessels 
pass  one  another  in  motion  witbont  serioas 
troabie.  By  this  enlargement  of  the  canal,  an 
increase  in  the  speed  to  6i  knots  on  hoar  is 
believed  to  be  readily  attainable,  and  it  has 
been  estimated  that  the  saring  in  the  time 
taken  to  pass  through  the  canal,  when  it  ia 
enlarged,  will  be  about  twenty -four  hours. 
The  cost  of  a  channel  twentv-wven  feet  deep 
has  been  estimated  at  £9,850,01)0.  a  snm  that 
would  be  increased  to  £10,631,000  if  the  depth 
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is  increased  to  thirty  feet.  DnriDff  the  past 
two  years  work  has  been  progressing  in  the 
direction  of  wideLing  the  channel  in  the  small 
lakes  in  the  Xabret  section,  and  some  impor- 
tant work,  to  diminish  the  number  of  accidents 
by  stranding,  has  been  completed.  The  carry- 
ing out  of  the  programme  of  these  improve- 
ments will  absorb  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
1885. 

The  Forth  Ballwty  Bridge,— Work  on  the  great 
Forth  bridge,  which  was  begun  in  January, 
1888,  by  Messrs.  Tancred,  Arrol  &  Co.,  who 
took  the  contract  for  £1,600,000,  has  been 
thus  far  directed  chiefly  to  the  building  of  the 
three  main  piers — known  respectively  as  the 
Fife  pier,  the  Inch-Garvie  [>ier,  and  the  Queen  V 
ferry  pier — upon  each  of  which  is  to  be  built  a 
huge  cantilever  stretching  both  ways.  The 
total  length  of  the  bridge  is  about  a  mile  and 
a  half,  including  two  1,700-foot  spans,  two 
675-foot  spans,  the  shoreward  halves  of  the 
outer  cantilevers,  fifteen  168-foot  spans,  and 
five  25-foot  spans.  The  clear  headway  under 
the  center  of  the  bridge  is  150  feet  above  high 
water.  The  Fife  pier,  which  stands  between 
high  and  low  water  mark,  like  tiie  other  main 
piers,  comprises  four  columns  carried  down  to 
the  rock,  of  which  three  are  completed,  while 
the  fourth  is  in  progress.  At  the  Inch-Garvie 
pier,  which  is  partly  founded  upon  a  rocky 
island  in  mid-stream,  one  of  the  columns  is 
complete  and  one. is  building,  while  at  the 
Queen's-ferry  pier,  which  is  at  the  edge  of  the 
deep  channel,  the  work  on  the  caissons  is  ad- 
vancing. The  latter  are  seventy  feet  in  diam- 
eter at  the  bottom  edge,  have  a  double  skin, 
and  are  stiffened  with  girders,  which  are  sub- 
ject to  a  heavy  stress,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  range  of  the  tide  is  fully  twenty  feet. 
These  pneumatic  caissons  are  provided  with 
special  facilities  for  landing  material.  In  the 
case  of  one  of  the  columns  of  the  Queen Vferry 
pier,  the  full  depth  to  which  the  caisson  is  to 
be  sunk  is  not  less  than  ninety-six  feet  below 
high  water.  When  in  place,  the  caissons  are 
filled  with  concrete  up  to  low-water  mark, 
above  which  cylindrical  masonry  piers,  fifty- 
five  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom  and  thirty- 
six  feet  high,  are  carried  up,  forty-eight  heavy 
steel  bolts  being  provided  to  hold  down  the 
bed-plates  and  the  superstructure  of  the  main 
spans.  The  whole  work  is  on  a  magnificent 
scale,  and  has  thus  far  been  carried  out  with 
much  skill.  It  is  expected  that  it  will  take 
five  or  six  years  more  to  complete  the  bridge. 

One  of  the  leading  features  in  the  design  of 
the  superstructure  is  tlie  tubular  struts  of  hith- 
erto unequaled  length,  of  which  nearly  six 
miles  will  be  required  in  the  completed  bridge. 
Some  of  them  are  as  much  as  twelve  feet  in 
diameter.  As  no  machinery  was  in  existence 
to  deal  with  such  work,  a  special  plant  was  de- 
signed, which  has  been  described  by  Andrew 
S.  Biggart  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Institu- 
tion of  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders  of  Scotland. 
It  includes  a  heavy  hydraulic  press  for  bend- 


ing the  steel  plates  when  hot,  which  ? 
as  nmch  as  a  ton  and  a  half  apiece,  and  ph 
and  drilling  machines  of  special  size. 

The  bthmu  of  Coriitfa  CaitL — According  t 
recent  report  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  ( 
Company,  by  M.  Bazaine,  1,300,000  cubic 
tres  of  earth  had  been  removed  at  the  do 
1884,  leaving  about  8,000,000  cubic  metn 
be  dealt  with.  There  has  been  delay  io 
building  of  the  workmen^s  houses,  the  eret 
of  workshops,  the  providing  of  water-sn| 
the  construction  of  the  railroad  across 
isthmus,  and  in  the  delivery  of  the  two  1 
dredges,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  ab 
handle  10,000  cubic  metres  a  day.  M.  6a2 
says  that  tlius  far  the  difficulties  have  not  i 
great  on  the  Corinth  side,  but  adds  that 
possible  that  the  favorable  conditions  raaj 
continue.  At  the  Kalamaki  end,  however 
outlook  is  by  no  means  so  promising.  A  ( 
deal  of  hard  conglomerate  has  been  met  v 
necessitating  an  almost  constant  emploji 
of  dynamite. 

The  Tehiaitepec  Shlp-RaOnMid.— The  Isth 
of  Tehuantepeo  lies  immediately  north  of 
Isthmus  of  Yucatan,  is  the  narrowest  pa; 
Mexico,  and  furnishes  the  most  northerl; 
the  three  routes  proposed  for  joining  the 
lantic  and  Pacific  Oceans — the  Panama, 
Nicaragua,  and  Tehuantepeo.  The  latter 
sesses  the  advantage  of  affording  the  mos 
rect  course  from  China.  Japan,  Australia,  ] 
Zealand,  California,  and  the  whole  Pacific  c 
of  North  America,  to  New  York  and  Eur 
The  following  table  of  distances  will  show 
lengths  of  a  few  of  the  principal  maril 
courses  by  different  routes : 


ROUTES. 


New  York  to  HoDg-Koog 
9ia  Cape  Horn 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Suez  Caoal 

Panama  Kallroad 

lathmua  of  Tehuantepec 

New  York  to  Melbourne 
via  Capo  Horn 

Suez  Canal 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Panama  Railroad 

Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec 

New  York  to  8an  Francisco 
via  Cape  Horn , 

Panama  Railroad 

Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec 

Liverpool  to  Hong^-Kong 
via  Cape  Horn 

Panama  Railroad 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Isthmus  of  Tehuarteprc 

Llrerpool  to  Auckland,  Kew  Zealand 
ria  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

tiuez  Canal 

<  ape  Horn 

Panama  Rnilroad 

Isthmu<4  of  Tehuantepec 

Liverpool  to  San  Krancis(*o 
via  Cape  Horn 

Panama  Railroad 

Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec . . . 


20.87y 
16,946 

u,cm 

12.9d8 
11,602 

1\215 
IMTl 
15,019 
11>26 
11,065 

16.68T 
6.068 
4,890 

20.606 
16,471 
l.\7'i« 
1^258 

16.221 
]f>.(45 
18,^97 
18.812 
12,S0V 

16.?08 

P,''^5 
8,276 


KXCH 

Tckoi 

Ml 
8, 

1, 
1, 


4 

i 

8 


10. 
1 


9, 
1. 


The  ground  has  been  frequently  survc 
with  the  idea  of  cutting  a  canal ;   notabl 
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1774  by  Don  Aognstin  Cramer,  in  1824  by  The  bridge  was  completed  in  1865,  Las  two 
Don  Tftdeo  Ortiz  and  Don  Jaan  de  Orbegoso,  185-foot  arch-spans,  and  with  its  approaches 
Id  1842  and  1848  by  Seflor  Moro,  and  in  1852  is  1,528^  feet  loDg.    The  fonndations  of  the 
bj  J.  J.  Williams  on  the  part  of  the  Tehnan-  western  abutment  were  white-oak  piles,  driven 
tenec  Railway  of  New  Orleans.    James  B.  Eads  through  twenty-seven  feet  of  silt  down  to  a 
became  interested  in  the  sabject,  and  has  de-  five  foot  layer  of  gravel  and  bowlders,  covering 
signed  a  ship-railway,  the  plans  of  which,  now  the  bed-rock.    The  heads  of  the  piles  were  im- 
that  their  features  are  better  understood,  are  be4lded  in  heton  to  a  depth  of  2^  feet,  upon 
generally  admitted  to  be  quite  practicable.  Mr.  which  was  laid  a  platform  on  which  the  ma- 
Eads  has  obtained  a  very  favorable  concession,  sonry  was  erected.     The  thrust  of  the  long, 
He  proposes  to  raise  vessels  out  of  the  sea,  plaoe  fiat  arch  forced  the  whole  western  abutment 
them  on  carriages,  transport  them  over  a  ship-  through  the  yielding  material  on  which  it  rest- 
railroad  across  the  isthmus,  and  place  them  m  ed,  and  though  temporary  relief  was  sought  by 
the  water  at  the  end  of  the  journey.    The  ships  placing  wooden  struts  at  water-line  from  the 
will  enter  Coatzacoalcos  river,  which  flows  into  abutment  to  the  arch  pier,  and  from  the  pier 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  ascend  twenty-five  to  the  base  of  the  approach,  it  was  decided  to 
miles  from  its  mouth  to  the  town  of  Mina-  seek  other  means  of  saving  the  bridge  from 
tidaa.  the  Coatzacoalcos  river  being  a  broad  destruction.    The  abutment  had  moved  eight 
stream,   which   will  require  improvement  at  inches,  and  the  central  pier  four  inches,  and 
only  one  point.    At  its  mouth  there  is  a  bar,  the  problem  was  to  arrest  any  further  move- 
which  will  be  scoured  in  the  same  way  by  jet-  ment  without  disturbing  the  trafiSc  of  the  rail- 
ties  as  those  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  road  that  was  running  under  one  of  the  ap- 
At  jfinatitlan  the  railroad  begins  ascending  proach  arches,  or  endangering  the  stability  of 
the  Atlantic  plains  for  thirty-five  miles  by  an  the  abutment.    The  ingenious  plans  of  MessrSi. 
easy  grade  of  forty-two  feet  to  the  mile.    It  Anderson  and  Barr  were  adopted,  which  con- 
then  eaters  a  gently  undulating  table-land,  sisted  in  building  four  iron  8-foot  cylinders, 
from  which  it  passes  by  a  series  of  broad  val-  resting  upon  the  bed-rock,  and  extending  up- 
\tji  to  the  summit  level,  the  Tarifa  plains,  726  ward  at  an  angle  of  45°  through  the  silt  to  the 
feet  above  the  sea.     The  descent  from  this  abutment,  into  the  base  of  which  they  were 
point  to  the  Pacific  plains  has  a  uniform  grade  stepped.     These  cylinders  were  to  be  filled 
of  one  in  a  hundred,  and  requires  three  deflect-  with  cement  as  soon  as  sunk,  in  order  to  ren- 
iog  turn-tables.    From  the  base  of  the  hills  to  der  them  solid  supports  of  the  abutment,  and 
the  Pacific  end  the  line  extends  over  a  nearly  take  up  the  thrust  of  the  arch.     The  length 
level  country.    The  station  is  to  be  either  at  of  two  of  the  four  underground  struts  com- 
Salina  Cruz  or  at  one  of  the  lagoons.  pleted  in  1884  was  65  and  62  feet.    The  cyliu- 
Tbe  details  of  the  plans  for  transferring  the  ders  are  sunk  with  the  aid  of  compressed  air, 
Testis  from  the  water  ^to  the  railroad  have  been  by  digging  out  a  space  large  enough  to  admit 
worked  out  with  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity.   The  of  placing  one  plate,  which  is  then  bolted  on 
general  principles  underlying  are  the  follow-  to  those  already  in  position.    Thus,  plate  by 
ing,  stripped  of  technical  detail :   The  vessel  plate,  and  ring  by  ring,  is  got  into  place,  until 
is  ran  into  a  narrow  dock,  one  of  the  ends  of  the  cylinder  reaches  bed-rock,  when  the  work 
which  is  open  to  the  stream,  while  the  other  of  laying  the  concrete  begins.    The  concrete 
(aces  the  end  of  the  railroad-track.     Under  used  is  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  cement,  two 
the  vessel,  when  in  position,  is  a  submerged  parts  of  sand,  and  four  parts  of  broken  stone, 
pontoon,  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  Communication  between  the  interior  of  the  cyl- 
pQinping  water  out  of  or  into  it.    On  the  pon-  inder  and  the  outer  air  is  effected  by  means  of 
toon,  which  has  tracks  of  the  same  gauge  as  an  air-lock  fourteen  feet  long  and  five  feet  wide, 
that  of  the  railroad-track,  is  a  carriage.   When  divided  into  three  compartments.    The  electric 
the  ves^iel  is  in  position,  the  water  is  pumped  light  is  used  for  the  work  in  the  cylinder. 
OQtof  the  pontoon  until  the  carriage  approach-  The  Nlcaragia  Canai. — The  discussion  of  the 
C9  the  keel  of  the  ship,  when,  by  an  automatic  treaty  proposed  between  the  United  States  and 
urangement,  the  vessel  is  so  seated  on  keel-  Nicaragua  has  directed  attention  to  the  pro- 
blocks  that  its  weight  is  uniformly  distributed  jected  canal,  which  has  always  been  a  favor- 
ojer  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  car-  ite  one  with  our  government  engineers,  who 
riage.     Pumping  is  then  resumed,  until   the  during  the  past  thirty  years  have  made  elabo- 
nils  on  the  pontoon  stand  flush  with  those  of  rate  and  conflicting  reports  in  reference  to  it. 
the  railroad,  when  the  carriage,  with  the  ship  While  the  treaty  has  been  defeated,  the  Gov- 
00  it,  can  be  drawn  on  the  shore  and  started  ernment  has  sent  another  expedition  to  Nicara- 
OQ  its  trip  across  the  isthmus,  to  be  lowered  gua,  under  the  direction  of  A.  G.  Menocal,  of 
into  the  water  at  the  other  end  by  means  of  a  the  navy,  to  make  a  resnrvey  of  the  location, 
«c<md  pontoon.  on   which    the  estimates  of  former  surveys 
Tie  Shtrtag  tf  Ctacstivt-Stnel  Bridge  over  the  may  be  revised  and  verified.    The  cost  has 
SikijlUL — One  of  the  most  interesting  and  been  variously  estimated  at  $75,000,000  and 
norel  pieces  of  work  partially  carried  out  dur-  $140,000,000,  the  latter  figure  being  that  of 
ing  1884  was  the  shoring  of  Chestnut  Street  Major  Walter  McFarland,  in  his  reports  to  the 
bridge,  over  the  Schuylkill,  in  Philadelphia.  United  States  Interoceanio  Canal  Commission, 
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dated  Nov.  18,  1874,  and  Jan.  12,  1875.  The  fords  more  than  enough  for  any  demand  likelj 
total  length  of  the  canal  would  be  172  miles,  to  be  made  upon  it  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
of  which  119  miles  would  be  furnished  bv  lakes  its  area  being  838  square  miles,  on  which  the 
and  rivers,  in  which  there  is  already  sufficient  annual  rainfall  is  over  46  inches.  Makioff  al- 
depth  of  water,  or  in  which  such  depth  can  be  lowanoe  for  evaporation,  absorption,  and  leak- 
obtained  easily.  This  utilization  of  existing  age,  this  would  supply  daily  about  425,000,000 
water-ways  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  gallons  of  water,  while,  with  the  present  popa- 
the  canal,  and  it  has  the  additional  advantage  lation,  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  old  aque- 
of  being  about  800  miles  farther  north  than  duct  is  about  100,000,000  gallons  a  day.  As 
the  Panama  route.  Its  disadvantages  are,  that  yet  no  decision  has  been  reached  as  to  the 
the  passage  would  require  at  least  three  days,  best  means  of  collecting  and  storing  the  porai- 
and  that  there  would  be  fifteen  looks,  the  fail-  ble  supply  of  the  future,  but  the  weight  of  ex- 
ure  or  injury  of  any  one  of  which  would  ob-  pert  evidence  is  in  favor  of  building  an  enor- 
struct  the  entire  line.  Another  great  disad-  mous  dam,  200  feet  high  at  its  highest  point  nt 
vantage  would  be,  that  the  harbor  of  Grey-  Quaker  Bridge.  Such  a  dam,  while  it  would 
town,  or  San  Juan  del  Norte,  on  the  Atlantic  cost  fully  $4,000,000,  would  increase  the  area 
end,  is  irretrievably  mined.  Major  McFarland  of  Croton  Lake  to  8.625  acres,  and  elevate  its 
believes  that  the  only  method  by  which  an  surface  about  84  feet  above  the  present  level 
artificial  harbor  can  be  formed  at  that  point.  At  a  rate  of  consumption  of  200,000,000  gal- 
which  may  be  expected  to  be  permanently  Ions  of  water,  it  would  take  160  days  to  ex- 
valuable  for  canal  purposes,  is  to  carry  the  canal  haust  the  quantity  for  which  storage-room 
boldly  out  through  the  harbor  to  the  sea,  into  would  be  thus  provided.  While  the  details  of 
thirty  feet  of  water,  and  by  constructing  out-,  the  construction  of  this  dam  have  not  yet  been 
side  of  it,  at  a  convenient  distance  from  its  determined  on,  work  has  begun  with  the  build- 
extremity,  a  detached  breakwater,  so  situated  ing  of  a  new  aqueduct  from  Croton  Lake  to 
as  to  form  a  deep-water  harbor  behind  it.  The  Harlem  river.  Substantially  this  aqueduct  is 
construction  of  an  adequate  harbor  at  the  Pa-  to  be  a  tunnel,  lined  with  masonry,  26^  miles 
cific  terminus,  at  Brito,  would  also  involve  a  long,  with  an  average  grade  of  0*7  foot  per 
very  large  expenditure,  because  there  is  only  mile.  Thirty-three  shafts  of  an  average  depth 
a  slight  indentation  of  the  shore-line  at  that  of  101  feet  afford  access  to  the  working  levels 
point.  From  Grey  town  to  San  Carlos  there  and  a  means  for  the  removal  of  debru.  At 
would  be  42  miles  of  canal,  followed  by  68  five  points — notably  in  crossing  Pocantico  riv- 
miles  of  slack  -  water  navigation,  secured  by  er  and  Sawmill  river — the  aqueduct  emerges 
dams,  on  San  Juan  river,  which  would  bring  from  underground  and  is  earned  along  in  open 
the  navigation  to  Lake  Nicaragua.  Then  it  U  cut.  For  the  tunnel-work,  two  sections  have 
proposed  to  cut  channels  from  either  shore  to  been  adopted,  dependent  upon  local  cirenm- 
the  28-foot  curve,  the  cut  in  the  soft  material  stances.  The  first  is  a  horseshoe  arch,  with  in- 
to be  protected  by  a  combination  of  ordinary  vert  bottom,  having  a  total  height  in  the  dear 
and  sheet  piling.  The  level  of  Lake  Nicara-  of  18*58  feet  and  a  width  of  13*60  feet,  lined 
giia,  at  its  highest  stage— the  summit  level  of  with  12  inches  of  masonry.  The  second  form 
the  canal — is  107  feet  above  mean  tide  in  either  is  that  of  a  true  circle,  ranging  from  14  feet  io 
ocean.  Between  the  lake  and  the  Pacific  side,  diameter  in  the  clear,  with  16  inches  of  ma- 
two  routes  have  been  proposed.  O.  W.  Childs,  sonry,  to  10*5  feet,  with  12  inches  of  masonrr. 
in  his  survey  in  1857,  chose  the  route  by  the  The  reason  for  this  variation  is,  that  it  is  pro- 
Kio  Lajas,  because  the  highest  point  of  it  is  posed  to  divert  a  certain  amount  of  water  car- 
only  49  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Nicara-  ried  by  the  aqueduct  into  storage-reservoirs  in 
gua.  Commander  Lull,  and  M^or  McFarland  the  vicinity  of  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  to  supply 
after  him,  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  Rio  del  the  ^^  annexed  district*'  For  the  smaller  quan- 
Uedio  route,  although  the  summit  is  184  feet  tity  flowing  beyond  this  point,  a  smaller  con- 
above  the  level  of  the  lake ;  because,  although  duit,  having  a  diameter  of  12*25  feet,  is  soffi- 
the  cutting  would  be  deeper,  the  line  would  cient  till  £[ar1em  river  is  reached,  which  is 
be  straighter  and  shorter,  because  deep  water  crossed  by  an  inverted  siphon.  Through  the 
would  be  found  nearer  its  lake  terminus,  and  sudden  change  in  the  grade,  the  water  in  tbe 
because  the  crossing  of  many  troublesome  tunnel  would  receive  a  dangerous  accelera- 
streams  would  be  avoided.  While  it  is  gener-  tion,  and,  to  diminish  the  shocks,  the  friction  of 
ally  admitted  by  engineers  that  the  route  of  the  flow  of  the  water  is  increased  by  de- 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  is  practicable,  a  far  more  creasing  the  diameter  to  10*5  feet.  By  these 
searching  investigation  of  details  must  be  made  variations  in  the  diameter  of  the  tunnel,  the 
before  any  reasonably  approximate  estimate  passage  of  a  uniform  quantity  of  water  at 
of  its  cost  can  be  made.  a  controllable  speed  is  secured.  In  passing 
The  New  Crvtto  Aqiedict — The  question  of  an  through  diflicult  ground,  the  greatest  care  is 
adequate  increase  in  the  water-supply  for  the  taken  to  guard  the  tunnel  against  any  collapse, 
city  of  New  York  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  and  to  resist  the  percolation  of  water  through 
attention,  and  severnl  plans  have  been  pro-  the  brick-work  with  the  aid  of  a  water-proot 
posed.  After  a  thorough  study,  it  has  been  planter.  In  order  to  prevent  the  entry  into 
decided  that  the  Croton  river  water-shed  af-  the  aqueduct  of  water  that  is  under  pressure, 
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nd  thoii  obtain  the  additional  snpply  of  many  above  the  crown  of  the  aqaednct  tunnel,  are 
prings  tapped  by  the  tannel,  small  square  simply  carefully  lined  with  masonry  braced  by 
tpenings  are  provided  at  intervals  in  the  mason-  arches,  and  are  allowed  to  remain  open.  They 
J  linings.    These  openings  are  called  '^  weep-  too  are  provided  with  weepers  to  let  in  the 
in."     All  springs  tapped,  which  are  not  under  water  of  any  springs  that  may  be  tapped, 
lafficient  pressure  to  add  to  the  volume  of  PuiUBa  CaaiL — The  management  of  the  Pana- 
urater  flowing  through  it,  arc  collected  in  a  ma  Canal  enterprise  continues  to  be  the  object 
Inin   carried  along   under  the  masonry  to  of  very  sharp  criticisms,  olten  bearing  on  their 
points  along  the  tunnel  where  the  water  can  face  the  bias  of  the  objectors.    These  strict- 
be  got  rid  of,  since  it  would  otherwise  wash  ures  are  met  witli  uniformly  roseate  accounts 
away  the  backing  of  the  masonry.   These  points  of  progress,  on  the  part  of  the  projectors  of 
are  called  ^'  biow-offs,^^  or  *'  waste- weirs, ^'  and  the  canal,  which,  from  their  character,  do  not 
serve  also  the  important  function  of  permit-  inspire  unlimited  confidence.    It  is  a  difficult 
tiog  the  emptying  of  a  section  for  repairs,  etc.,  matter,  with  sach  wilde  differences  not  only  in 
without  discharging  the  water  from  the  entire  opinions,  but  in  statements  of  fact,  to  repre- 
leogth  of  the  aqueduct.    The  points  selected  sent  accurately  the  present  status  of  the  en- 
for  these  waste-weirs  depend,  of  course,  on  terprise,  or  to  forecast  its  near  future.     M.  de 
the  top<»graphy.    At  the  selected  point,  the  Lesseps,  at  the  meeting  of  the  company  on  the 
aqaedact  merges  into  a  rectangular  chamber  of  23d  of  July,  1884^  assured  the  stockholders  em- 
two  stories,  the  upper  being  entirely  above  the  phatically,  and  he  has  since  reasserted  it,  that 
crown  of  the  tunnel  arch.    The  width  of  this  the  canal  will  be  opened  to  navigation  before 
chamber  about  corresponds  to  the  maximum  the  close  of  the  year  1888.      He  said  then 
diameter  of  the  tunnel.   Alongside  of  this  two-  that  careful  study  had  revealed  the  fact  that 
story  chamber  is  a  second  one  of  similar  de-  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  is  smaller  than 
ieription,  which  communicates  with  the  first  was  estimated,  the  natural  basin  of  the  Chagres 
by  four  gates  reaching  from  the  top  to  the  river  in  its  upper  part  being  much  greater 
bottom  of  the  chamber,  and  each  of  which  is  than  was  at  first  believed.   On  the  other  hand, 
independent  of  the  others.     A  breast- wall,  in  American  engineers  that  have  visited  the  works 
the  second  chamber,  over  which  the  escaping  have  reported,  with  singular  unanimity,  that, 
water  flows  when  any  of  the  four  gates  are  at  the  present  rate  of  progress,  the  predictions 
opened,  can  be  raised  at  will  by  the  use  of  of  the  projectors  can  not  be  fulfilled,  and  they 
planks  sliding  in  grooves,  so  that  the  level  of  all  agree  in  pronouncing  the  estimates  of  cost 
the  overflow  may  be  varied,  or  the  water  may  far  below   the  sums  that  will   be  required. 
be  entirely  discharged  by  opening  gates  in  the  Charles  Coln6,  Secretary  of  the  American  Com- 
bresst-wall.    In  the  first  chamber  is  built  a  mittee  of  the  Universal  Interoceanic  Panama 
pier  of  masonry,  to  serve  as  an  abutment  for  Canal  Company,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
massive  gates,  which  may  be  lowered,  and  by  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  says  the  ex- 
dosing  similar  gates  at  the  farther  end  of  the  cavations  necessary  to  complete  the  canal  will 
tdODel  structure,  the  portion  of  the  aqueduct  be,  for  cutting  the  canal  and  the  ports  proper, 
between  them  may  be  emptied  without  draw-  143,000,000  cubic  yards,  and  for  the  lateral 
ing  any  water  from  any  of  the  other  sections  cuts  13,000,000  cubic  yards,  a  total  of  156,- 
along  \t^  length.     In  order  to  reach  the  tunnel  000,000  cubic  yards,  of  which  52,000,000  will 
level  for  purposes  of  excavation  and  working  be  excavated  by  dredges,  and  the  remainder  is 
daring  construction,   there    is  provision   for  dry  excavation  of  earth  and  rock.     Of  this 
thirty -three  shafts.    Some  of  these,  when  the  work,  10,224,882  cubic  yards  had  been  com- 
tnDDel  is  completed,  will  be  under  pressure  of  pleted  up  to  Sept.  1, 1884.     It  is  urged  that, 
ahead  of  water  for  a  part  or  the  whole  of  their  now  that  a  good  deal  of  the  expensive  and 
depth ;  in  others  the  water  will  rise  only  a  slow  preliminary  work  has  been  accomplished, 
little,  if  at  all,  above  the  crown  of  the  tunnel  the  excavation  will  progress  much  more  rap- 
arch.    The  former  are  lined  with  a  greater  idly.    The  following  figures  are  submitted  to 
thickness  of  masonry  and  at  convenient  points  show  the  fallacy  of  the  argument  that,  because 
brick  arches  are  thrown  across  the  shaft,  and  only  a  fraction  of  the  work  has  been  done 
hea7y-ribbed  iron  plates  are  provided  to  pre-  thus  far,  it  will  take  a  correspondingly  long 
vent  the  escape  of  water.    At  several  points  in  period,  at  that  rate,  to  finish  it.    In  the  first 
the  shaft  it  is  widened  to  give  standing-room  four  years,  previous  to  Jan.  1,  1884,  8,610,778 
for  the  men  when  examining  and  cleaning.   In  cubic  yards  had  been  excavated,  while  in  the 
order  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  air  imprisoned  first  eight  months  of  1884  the  quantity  exca- 
Qnder  pressure  when  the  aqueduct  is  filled  vated  had  been  6,614,104  cubic  yards, 
^er  having  been  emptied,  there  is  an  air-pipe  Ike  AMcaa  Iiterlor  Sea. — It  does  not  seem  that 
leading  up  through  the  shaft,  fitted  with  a  the  death  of  Col.  Roudaire,  the  originator  of 
Tal?e.    There  are  also  drain- valves  to  allow  the  scheme  lor  an  inland  African  sea,  will  lead 
the  water  in  the  shaft  to  escape  into  the  aque-  to  its  abandonment.   A  party  of  engineers  and 
doet  when  the  latter  is  being  emptied,  thus  hydrographers,  under  the  direction  of  Com- 
enabhng  access  to  be  had  to  it  through  the  mandant  Landes,  of  the  Saint  Cyr  Military 
shaft.    Those  shafts  that  are  not  under  water-  Academy,  have  gone  to  Tunisia,  with  the  ob- 
presrare,  in  which  the  water  would  not  rise  ject  of  finishing  the  surveys  for  the  creation 
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of  a  port  in  the  Gabes  Bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  met  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  September  lit. 

Oued-Melah  river.    Into  this  river  it  is  pro-  Thirteen  hundred  and  eighty  delegates  were 

posed  to  carry  the  canal  that  is  to  establish  in  attendance,  of  whom  more  than  900  were 

connection   between  the  Mediterranean   and  from  Denmark,  upward  of  200  from  Sweden, 

the  "  chotts,^'^  22  from  Norway,  91  from  Great  Britain,  66 

The  WashlngUn  Afoedict — ^With  the  object  of  from  Germany,  10  from  France,  16  from  Switx- 

increasingthe  water-supply  of  the  city  of  Wash-  erland,  10  from  Holland,  a  considerable  nnm- 

ington,  extensive  improvements  are  being  made,  ber  from  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 

which  consist,  first,  in  the  extension  of  the  small  delegations  from  Belgium,  Italy,  Spain, 

Washington  Aqueduct  by  a  tunnel  20,71 5*8  feet  Austria,  Greece,  and  Russia.    Fonr  of  the  bisb- 

long;  second,  the  completion  of  a  dam  over  the  ops  of  the  State  Church  were  present  at  the 

GreatFalls,  entirely  across  the  Potomac;  third,  opening  session.    A  preliminary  meeting  was 

the  construction  of  a  new  distributing  reservoir  held  on  the  evening  of  August  80th,  in  the 

in  a  valley  east  of  Howard  University;  fourth,  great  hall  of  the  University,  at  which  the  Rev. 

the  laying  of  cast-iron  mains,  75  and  48  inches  Dr.  Kalkar,  of  Copenhagen,  presided  and  deliv- 

indiameter,  from  the  new  reservoir  to  the  heart  ered  an  opening  address.    To  this  responses 

of  distribution.  The  tunnel,  it  is  estimated,  will  were  made  by  representative  delegates  from 

cost  $548,100.    Work  was  begun  in  1888,  by  the  National  Evangelical  Alliances  of  different 

sinking  four  shafts  along  the  line  of  the  tunnel,  countries,  of  whom  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 

their  depth  being  respectively  69,  58^,  187},  don  spoke  for  the  British  Alliance,  and  the 

and  162  feet.    With  the  object  of  obtaining  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall  for  the  United  States.   Tlie 

the  necessary  fuel-supply  cheaply,  the  plant  is  hymns  were  sung  in  the  English,  Danish,  and 

placed  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal.  This  German  languages,  each  delegate  using  the  one 

involves  long  lines  of  pipe.    It  is  believed  the  most  familiar  to  him,  at  the  same  time, 
tunnel  will  be  completed  at  the  close  of  1886.  At  the  opening  of  the  regular  sessions  of  the 

The  Siakla-Rerbor  Pipe-tiiie  and  RailrMd. — The  Conference,  Monday,  September  Ist,  reports 
Soudan  conflict  has  forced  the  English  Gov-  were  made  on  the  state  of  religion  in  Denmark, 
ernment  to  undertake  a  work  that  will  be  fol-  by  Dean  Vahl ;  in  Sweden,  by  Pastor  Osberg; 
lowed  with  considerable  interest  by  engineers,  and  in  Finland,  by  Prof.  Rabergh.  These  re- 
Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  undertak-  ports  were  interpreted  at  a  sectional  meeting 
ing  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  may  be  gathered  of  the  English- speaking  delegates,  held  in  the 
from  the  following  description  of  the  character  afternoon.  At  this  sectional  meeting,  the  fol- 
of  country  and  its  water-supply :  FromSuakim,  lowing  resolution,  in  recognition  of  services 
on  the  Red  Sea,  the  foot-hills  are  reached  at  given  by  a  former  King  of  Denmark  to  a  Chris- 
the  wells  of  Hondouk,  9  miles,  and  the  mount-  tian  missionary  enterprise,  was  unanimously 
ains  are  entered  at  the  0-Taon  wells,  15  miles,  adopted : 

About  20  miles  from  Suakim,  and  at  an  alti-        jReeohed,  That  this  mcetiiig  of  the  English  and 

tude  of  1,000  feet,  the  small  valley  of  the  Smkat  American  sections  of  the  Evangelical  AUSmc©,  a»- 

is  reached,  where  are  the  wells  of  Hambouk.  sembled  in  Copenhagen,  and  consisting  of  ChristiaD 

Twelve  miles  farther  is  the  divide  between  the  brethren  of  various  denominations  of  the  Christian 

Sinkftt  An<l  O.MArotir  vaIIavil  whinh  wnnlH  nn-  Church  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  desire  to  take 

&mKat  ana  ^-Mareg  \  alleys,  wnicn  wouJd  op-  ^^^  ^^^.^.^^  opportunity  pennitted  th^  of  expressing 

pose  various  obstacles  to  rapid  railroad-build-  ^he  gratitude  Uiey  feel  to  Frederick  IV,  ancestor  of 
mg.  Then  for  25  to  80  miles  the  route  lies  the  present  King  of  Denmark,  for  his  pacions  inter- 
through  small  valleys,  passing  the  Disibil  wells,  position  on  behalf  of  the  Christian  mission  of  Great 
and  about  60  miles  from  Suakim  a  short  but  ^"^^  ^  Hmdostan.  They  can  not  forget  the  cmi- 
e«^A«^  ^,^A  •.«..^».  r^«ofl  ♦!,-«  a».^«nU  r^f  ♦k^  i:«a  iicut  scrvices  of  such  mcn  as  Zieirenbalg  and  Schwarts 
S^!S  *?^  ^^^^^  ?^'  ^^u  ®TI°l^  ^^  the  line,  .^  southern  India,  who  wer«  the  lirst  t5  introduce  the 
8,000  feet  high,  is  reached,  between  Wady  gospel  into  tliat  vast  dependency  of  Gmat  Britain; 
Ahmed  and  Wady  Haratree.  This  pass  would  but  they  desire  especially  to  siiomalize  the  generous 
present  the  greatest  obstacles  to  railroad  build-  service,  rendered  with  the  sanction  of  his  sovereign, 
ing.  After  attaining  the  valley  of  the  Hara-  by  the  representative  of  the  DanLsh  Crown,  at  Sewm- 
4,  i.u  a  r  1  11  xu  ^  T  •  1  P^re»  m  the  provmoe  of  Bengal,  when,  by  the  action 
tree,  the  first  large  wells,  those  of  Tamai  and  ^f  ^^  g^st  India  CompanyTthe  missionaries  of  the 

Salalaat,  62  and  75  miles  from  Suakim,  are  Baptist  Missionary  Society  were  threatened  with  de- 
reached.     At  87  miles  from  Suakim  is  a  steep,  i>ortation  from  the  country.    On  that  occasion  proteo-  , 


road  is  to  be  built  to  this  point     Beyond  it  der  the  Danish  flag,  fh>m  farther  persecution,  and  in 

the  first  wells  are   at  0-Bark,  54  miles,  and  Riving  opportunity  for  the  plantmg  of  the  gospel  in 

from  the  latter  to  the  Nile,  68  miles,  there  is  ^P^^^a^  ''*'1S*'.^!5  now,  under  more  auspicious  cireum- 

.  4  ,.    .     ^  J  _J  u*  ptunccs,  attained  to  vast  and  increasing  magnitude. 

no  water.     As  a  preliminary  undertaking,  a  The  Christians  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  111  laSds,  can 

pipe-line  to  furnish  the  water-supply  has  been  not  but  remember  with  the  deepest  gratitude  the  ser\- 

projected.     It  is  to   consist  of  two   lines  of  ices  thus  rendered  by  the  Crown  of  Denmark,  and  heg 

4-inch  mains,  with  pnmpmg-stations  at  inter-  to  express  their  profoundest  wishes  and  prayers  for 

Vals  of  25  to  30  miles.  Ln?!  ^^^nff/'^fndSr  ffT^'r?^^^ 

n«T>.Tfl.« .«.«    >««>..T««n      rrri      -w-f  \  A\    r-t  tLTka  pcople  Under  the  reign  of  its  present  flraciouB 

EVANGELICAL  ILUANCE.    The  Eighth  Gen-  poveiipij?4,  to  whose  familv  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain 

eral  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  and  its  people  are  so  closely  allied. 
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At  the  closing  general  session  a  resolution  to  the  Jews,*'  by  Pastor  de  le  Roi,  of  Germa- 
was  recorded,  that  ^^  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  ny ;  ^*  Missions  in  Dutch  Colonies,^*  by  Dr.  Van 
while  reserving  its  opinion  regarding  the  meth-  Ryn,  of  Holland ;  '^  The  Baptism  of  the  Holy 
ods  adopted  by  the  Salvation  Army  in  promot-  Ghost,^'  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clemance,  of  London ; 
ing  their  evangelistic  work,  protests  against  the  ^'  The  Work  of  the  Alliance,'*  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
violations  of  religions  liberty  which  have  taken  Xalkar ;  together  with  reports  of  the  state  of 
place  on  the  occasions  of  certain  meetings  of  religion  in  France,  Switzerland,  Norway,  Ger- 
tbe  Salvation  Army  in  Switzerland.''  many,  Italy,  and  Greece.    Single  sessions  of 
Oomplaints  of  interference  by  French  priests  the  Conference  were  attended    by  members 
with  the  Protestant  missions  in  Madagascar  of  the  royal  family,  including  the  King  and 
were  referred  to  the  French  and  British  branch-  Queen  of  Denmark,  the  King  and  Queen  of 
esof  the  Alliance  for  such  action  as  should  seem  Greece,  and  the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  of 
proper.   Memorials  sent  in  by  some  Danish  pas-  Denmark.    The  time  and  place  of  holding  the 
tors  concerning  the  restrictions  under  which  next  General  Conference  will  be  determined 
they  were  snfferiog  from  the  authorities  of  the  by  the  officers  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
State  Church  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  now  a  Alliance,  who  are  expected  to  meet  hereafter 
part  of  Prussia,  were  referred  to  the  officers  regularly  every  other  year  for  executive  work, 
of  the  North-German  branch.    A  protest  that  The  British  Braach* — At  the  Annual  Confer- 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  had  adopted  at  its  sea-  ence  of  the  British  Branch  of  the  Alliance, 
Mon  in  Baale  against  the  opium-traffic  was  re-  held  October  28th,  the  Secretary  reported  a 
newed  and  referred  to  the  British  branch.  considerable  increase  of  members,  and  the  for- 
Papers  were  read  and  addresses  made  during  mation  of  new  branches  at  Pekin,  China,  and 
the  sessions,  on  "  Christian  Life  in  Relation  to  at  Singapore.    Meetings  had  been  held  for 
Domestic  and  Social  Comfort,^^  by  the  Rev.  J.  promoting  the  principles  of  the  Alliance  at 
McOollougb,  ex  -  President  of  the  Wesleyan  forty  towns  in  England.    One  of  the  most  in- 
Oonference ;  "  The  Power  of  Prayer,"  by  the  teresting  and  Important  departments  of  the 
Re?.  W.  F.  Watkins,  D.  D.,  of  New  York ;  the  work  of  the  Alliance  was  the  arrangement  for 
^  Scientific   Training  of  the  Clergy  by  the  a  universal  week  of  prayer  in  January.    This 
Universities  of  Scandinavia,"  by  Prof.  Schar-  season  of  prayer  was  now  observed  through- 
ling,  of  Copenhagen ;  *'  The  Discord  and  Con-  ont  Europe,  in  North  and   South  America, 
cord  of  Christendom,"   by  the   Rev.  Philip  North,  South,  and  West  Africa,  Australasia, 
Schaff,  D.  D.,  of  New  York ;  *^  Our  Duties  and  the  Pacific  islands,  and  Asia.    Many  demands 
onr  Hopes  as  Christian;!,"  by  Pasteur  M.  Mo-  had  been  made  for  efforts  of  the  Alliance  in 
nod,  of  Paris  ;   "  The  Religions  Indifference  behalf  of  religious  liberty. 
exL4;tng  among  Various  Classes  and  the  Best  EVEBfTS  OF  1884.    The  most  striking  feature 
Meana  of  Meeting  it,"  by  Prof.  Christlieb,  of  in  the  history  of  the  year  1884,  abroad,  was  the 
Bonn,  and  Dr.  Marshall  Lang,  of  Glasgow ;  effort  of  the  European  nations  to  seize  upon 
'*  Christian  Methods  of  dealing  with  Modern  the  still  unclaimed  uncivilized  portions  of  the 
Social  Problems,"  by  Prof.  Bedford,  of  London;  globe.    Out  of  this  policy  of  expansion  grew  a 
^The  Divinity  and  Atonement  -  Work  of  our  necessity  for  an  understanding  as  to  the  condi- 
Lord  essential  to  Christian  Faith,"  by  the  Rev.  tions  of  sovereignty,  which  enriched  the  pub- 
Williflfn  Arthur,  of  England ;  ^'  Modern  Unbe-  lie  law  of  Europe  with  the  results  of  two  oon- 
Ii«f  and  the  Best  Means  of  Counteracting  it,"  ferences  of  the  powers.    A  general  industrial 
bj  Dr.  Sinclair  Patterson,  of  London ;  ^^  The  and  agricultural  depression  produced  greater 
Basis  and  Authority  of  the  New  Testament  suffering  and  discontent  among  the  laboring 
Scriptures,"  by  Prof.  Godet,  of  Neufch&tel;  population  of  Europe  than  in  the  previous 
'* Primitive  Christian  Simplicity,"  by  Dr.  Fab-  year,  and  considerable  unrest  in  the  United 
bri,  of  Germany,  and  Prof.  Myrberg,  of  Swe-  States  also.    Several  of  the  governments  of 
den ;  **  The  Harmony  of  Science  and  Revela-  Europe  proposed  measures  for  the  partial  solu- 
tion," by  Prebendary  Anderson,  of  Bath,  Eng-  tion  of  the  labor  questions.    Wars  in  China 
laod,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  R.  Conder,  of  Leeds,  and  the  Soudan  grew  out  of  the  tendency  to 
England ;  *^  Liberal  Giving  in  Support  of  the  colonization    recently  developed    among   the 
Vork  of  the  Lord,"  by  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Ashton,  European  powers.    In  the  United  States  the 
of  London  ;  '*The  Sailor's  Mission,"  by  Pastor  incidents  connected  with  the  presidential  con- 
Storjohrnn ;   "  Charitable  Work  in  South  Ger-  test  overshadowed  all  other  events.    Abundant 
many  and  Austria,"  by  Pastor  Kotschy;  "Chris-  harvests  did  not  suffice,  at  the  current  prices 
tian  Responsibility  in  regard  to  the  Prevailing  of  produce,  to  revive  commerce  and  Indus- 
Immorality,"  by  Pastor  Hoick  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  try  from  their  stagnant  condition.    The  note- 
Dalton,  of  St,  Petersburg;  "Sunday-Schools,"  worthy  occurrences  of  the  year  at  home  and 
by  Mr.  F.  J.  Hartley,  of  England ;  "  The  Duty  abroad  are  chronicled  below  in  the  order  of 
of  the  Church  in  Relation  to  Foreign  Missions,"  their  dates : 

by  the  Rev.  D.  M.  Mitchell,  of  Scotland ;  "  Chris-  Januaiy  1.  Opening  of  the  New  York  and  West  Shore 

tian  Literature  as  a  Missionary  Agency,"  by  Eailroad.    Gen.  Ifflenias  achieves  a  victory  in  Peru, 

the  Rev.  Dr.  While,  of  the  Religious  Tract  So-  ,J^'  I"]'  *S^°**  t^«  Louisiana  lottery  decided  agninst 

ii  TV    T  ^-.1'-  Vk^,.  :*-  TM             JO           «  the  Federal  Government.      Railroad  collision  near 

Bietj ;  "  The  Lord  s  Day,  its  Place  and  Power,"  Toronto ;  25  persons  killed. 

by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gntton,  of  London ;  "Missions  8.  Resumption  of  negotiations  between  Prussia  and 
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the  Curia.    Conviction  of  the  Marquis  Ray s,  the  coIo*  81.  Railroad  aocident  near  Indianapolis.    Banisb- 

nial  swindler,  in  Paris.  nient  of  Socialists  fVom  Vienna,  and  Ltsue  of  a  decree 

4.  Spanish  treaty  of  oommcrce  with  the  United  Bus{)ending  constitutional  rights  in   the  capital  ud 

States  in  relation  to  the  West  Indies  concluded.  environs.    Failure  of  a  baiudng-house  in  London, 

6.  Burning  of  a  convent  in  Belleville,  111. :  27  lives  with  $4,000,000  liabilities, 
lost.   Fighting  between  the  French  and  the  Cniuese  in 

Tonouin ;  China  prepares  for  war.  Tthntaj  1.  The  temperance  education  bin  pa«so!« 

6.  The  King  of  Annam  ratifies  the  treaty  with  the  New  York  State  Senate.  Bill  to  restore  General 
France.  Fitz-John  Porter  to  the  army  passes  the  House. 

7.  Congress  resumes  its  session.  Working-men^s  2.  The  spinners  in  Fall  Kiver  go  on  strike.  The 
demonstration  in  Vienna.  Bcsignution  of  the  £gyp-  Ferrv  ministry  sustains  a  defeat  in  the  Chamber  tod 
tian  ministry.  the  Senate.    Lynching  affairs  in  Ohio,  Nebraska,  and 

8.  Kcasaembly  of  the  French  Chambers.  Geoivia. 

9.  Bail  rood  accident  near  Bradford.  Pa.  4.  Morrison  brines  in  his  tariff  bill  in  the  Houm  of 

10.  Court  scandal,  in  relation  to  tue  family  life  of  Representatives.  The  English  Government  concludes 
Prince  Frederick  Charles,  transpires  in  Berlin.  an  arrangement  with  M.  de  Lesseps  in  reference  to 

11.  The  new  Egyptian  Cabinet  announces  the  evao-  the  Suez  Canal.  The  French  Chamber  passes  an  set 
uation  of  the  Soudan.  to  inquire  into  the  needed  reforms  for  the  benefit  of 

12.  Close  of  the  Boston  Exhibition.    The  Uun^ri-  the  working-classes. 

an  Peers  reject  a  second  time  the  mixed  mamiiges  5.  Ex-Senator  Henrr  Cooper  murdered  in  Merico. 

bill.  Opening  of  the  Britisli  Parliament.    Baker  Pasha's 

14.  Arrival  of  the  damaged  steamer  Celtic  in  £n^-  army  routed  by  Osmon  Digma  nearTokar;  2,000  £gyp- 
land.    Wreck  of  the  steamer  Uuai  Tuen,  bound  lor  tian  soldiers  suun. 

Hong-Kong ;  200  lives  lost.  6.  Blackburn  elected  Senator  in  Kentucky.    Mas- 

15.  Henry  B.  Payne  elected  United  States  Senator  sacre  of  Christians  in  Tonquin. 

from  Ohio.     Senator  Allison   re-elected    in   Iowa.  7.  Flight  of  the  defaulting  City  Treasurer  of  Troy; 

Burning  of  a  railway  train  near  Bradford^  Pa.  $80,000  of  peculations. 

16.  Acquittal  of  the  accused  in  the  Nutt  murder  8.  Mexican  land-grant  bill  posses  the  Senate, 
case  in  Pennsylvania.    A  line  of  steamers  between  9.  Death  of  Cetewayo. 

Trieste  and  New  York  established.  10.  Devastating  floods  in  the  West.    Disturbances 

17.  Introduction  of  the  temperance  education  bill  in  on  the  Texas  lx>rder.  Arrests  of  republicans  in 
Albany.    Senate  bill  appropriating  $1,000,000  for  im-  Simin.    Insurrection  in  Crete. 

pzovement  of  the  Mississippi  passes  the  House.  Mu>  11.  Final  passage  of  the  Grecly  relief  bill  in  Con- 
dor of  the  prelate  Cesare  in  Rome.  The  Spanish  min-  grcss.  Congress  appropriates  $800,000  in  aid  of  the 
istry  defeated  in  the  vote  on  the  address.  sufferers  from  Western  floods.    The  Austrian  Gov- 

18.  The  Senate  rejects  the  Mexican  commercial  emment  lays  before  the  Reichsrath  a  bill  of  exoep- 
trcaty.  Wreck  of  the  steamer  City  of  Columbus  on  tional  measures  against  the  Anarchists.  Fresh  arrests 
tbe  coast  of  Massachusetts ;  97  persons  drowned.  Re-  of  Socialists  in  Vienna.  Publication  of  the  Queen  of 
constitution  of  the  Spanish  Cfabinet  under  Canovas  England's  memoirs.  Bradlaugh  excluded  from  Par- 
del  Castillo.    Departure  of  Gen.  Gordon  for  Egypt,  liament. 

E.  K.  Wilson  elected  Senator  from  Maryland.  12.  News  arrives  of  the  full  of  Sinkat  in  the  Soodan. 

19.  Canovas  del  Castillo  suspends  the  session  of  the  Lord  Salisbury's  vote  of  censure  adopted  in  the  House 
Spanbh  Cortes.  of  Peers.    Resignation  of  Charles  Bradlaugh. 

20.  Conference  between  the  Russian  Minister  De  18.  The  commercial  convention  with  Spain  signed. 
Giers  and  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  in  Vienna.  14.  The  Austrian  Reichsrath  approve  the  suspen- 
Sanguinary  tumult  in  Ireland.  sion  of  constitutional  rights  in  Vienna.    Government 

21.  The  House  of  Representatives  pass  a  bill  to  re-  bill  against  street  demonstrations  passed  by  the  French 
p«al  the  iron-dad  oath.    The  House  Committee  de-  Chamber.    Russia  annexes  Merv  in  Central  A^ia. 
cide  that  the  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  land  grants  are  15.  Congress  grants  $200,000  more  for  the  relief  of 
forfeited.    The  Croatian  Diet  (Ussolved  amid  great  the  flood  sufferen.    An  English  expedition  for  the 
excitement  succor  of  Tokar  departs  from  Suez.    In  Chili  the  firrt 

22.  The  Committee  on  Forei^m  Affoira  in  the  Sen-  railroad-train  crosses  the  Andes  fh>m  Buenos  Ayres. 
ate  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  exclusion  of  Ameri-  16.  Prince  Bismarck  sends  back  the  Lasker  reaolu- 
can  pork  i^m  Germany  and  France.  Passing  of  the  tions.  Rafael  Nufiez  made  President  in  Colombia, 
electoral  bill  in  the  Senate.  The  House  passes  the  President  Caamafio  inaufpirated  in  Ecuador.  The 
Greely  relief  expedition  bill.  Confessions  of  the  mur-  Christich  ministry  in  Servia  resigns. 

derer  Schenck  m  Vienna.  17.  Attempted  assassination  of  the  King  of  Italy. 

28.  Resignation  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  Arrival  of  Gordon  in  Khartoum, 

ury  John  C.  New.  The  Bishop  of  MCinster  pardoned  18.  Adverse  vote  of  Congress  on  the  Dorsheimerin- 

by  the  Prussian  Government.  temational  t^pyri^ht  bill.    A  new  Servian  Cabinet 

24.  Passing  of  the  bill  relating  to  the  office  of  Clerk  formed  by  Garaschanln. 

of  the  Senate,  and  of  tiie  presidential  succcsision  bill,  19.  City  election  in  Philadelphia  won  by  the  Re- 
by  the  United  States  Senat«.  Mining  accident  in  publicans.  Storms  in  Alabama:  15  lives  lost.  Tor- 
Colorado  ;  death  of  57  miners  fVom  fire-damp.  nado  in  the  Southern  States.    Mining  catastrophe  in 

25.  Senator  IIoar*s  bill  to  provide  for  a  vacancy  in  Penns^ylvania :  19  coal-minere  suffocated.  Prohibi- 
the  presidential  office  passed  oy  the  Senate.  Assassi-  tion  bill  passed  by  the  Iowa  Senate.  Bradlaugh  ajgain 
nation  of  the  detective  officer  Bloch  in  Vienna.  A  re-elected  in  Northampton.  The  Gladstone  ministiy 
deputation  to  the  English  ministry  calls  attention  to  sustained  in  the  vote  of  censure  c  Egyptian  affairs, 
the  housing  of  the  poor.  Sinking  of  the  SimU  in  the  20.  Tidal  wave  in  California.  Fire-oamp  explosion 
English  Clianncl.  near  Uniontown,  Pa. ;  19  miners  killed. 

26.  Storm  on  the  coast  of  England.  General  Gor-  21.  Bradlaugh  again  disqualified  by  vote  of  Parlia- 
don  beirins  his  ride  through  the  desert  to  Khartoum,  ment.    General  Graham's  expedition  advances. 

28.  Funeral  of  Lasker  in  Berlin.  22.  The  Portuguese  Chamber  of  Deputies  votes  th« 

29.  The  Austrian  House  of  Deputies  rejects  the  bill  project  of  constitutional  reform. 

to  declare  German  the  state  language.    The  French  28.  General  Ignatieff  made  Governor  of  the  Russian 

Chamber  votes  the  extraordinarv  budget.  Trans-Caucasian  possessions.    The  French  Govern- 

80.  Declaration  of  Secretary  Frelinghuysen  oirainst  ment  interpcUatea  on  the  subject  of  Madagascar, 

retaliatory  duties  on  German  products.     End  of  the  25.  The  McPherson  currency  bill  posses  the  S^iate. 

strike  of  glass-blowera  in  Pittsburg.    The  Danish  26.  Congress  receives  an  address  of  thanks  for  the 

budget  refused  by  the  Folkethlng.  Lasker  resolutions  from  the  Liberal  Deputies  of  the 
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Reidistag.  Dynamite  explosion  in  a  London 
station.  Sir  A.  W.  Feel  elected  Speaker  at 
e  of  Commons. 

11  repealing  the  tent-oath  passes  the  Senate, 
imendment  debarring  ofiioe»  of  the  Confed- 
17  or  navy  irom  military  or  naval  positions, 
igarian  Government  takes  steps  against  anti- 
Imitation.  The  impeachment  of  the  Norwe- 
Lstry  results  in  the  conviction  of  Selmer,  the 
ifinister.  Conclusion  of  a  treaty  between 
Ltainand  the  Transvaal,  recognizing  the  inde- 
>  of  the  South  African  Rei>ublic 
le  quinine-fiictory  in  Philadc)|>hia  burned. 
€  introduoes  the  suifra£«  bill  in  the  lower 
Parliament.  Victonr  of  the  British  troops 
akitat.  Baocelli^s  bill  on  the  reorganization 
lor  instruotion  passes  the  Italian  Chamber  of 
'i» 

le  Senate  passes  the  bill  for  the  construction 
steel  naval  vessels.  First  report  of  the  Civil 
!]!ommission  presented  to  Congress.  Frohi- 
lendment  rejected  by  the  New  York  State  As- 
Cabinet  cnais  in  Italy. 

I.  MeetinjBf  of  the  Peruvian  Congress :  Iglesias 
aa  pmvisional  President.    Arrest  of  the  An- 
lammerer  In  Vienna.    Beoapture  of  Tokar  by 
»h. 

i  House  of  Representatives  misses  a  bill  pen- 
survivors  of  the  Mexican  War.  New  York 
abor  bill  signed.  The  Supreme  Court  decides 
of  the  legality  of  the  act  of  1878  to  reissue  re- 
l^l-tendcr  notes.  The  prolongation  of  the 
alLit  law  proposed  by  Prussia  in  the  German 
kth. 

hibition  adopted  in  Iowa.  The  German 
i^  meets. 

enlarging  Yellowstone  Park  bv  2,000  square 
sses  the  SMinate.  Resolution  of  the  Clericals 
repeal  of  the  gag  laws  lost  in  the  Prussian 
^  Deputies. 

)  Mexican  treaty  ratified  by  the  United  States 
European  powers  agree  on  combined  action 
Uiarchists.  Attack  on  the  Chancellor  at  the 
of  the  German  Reichstag  on  account  of  his 
it  of  the  Lasker  resolutions  of  the  United 
ongress.  German  Liberal  party  formed  by 
Uie  Progressists  and  the  Secesjionists. 
K>rts  of  the  cattle-disease  in  Kansas.  Snow- 
Utah:  12  people  killed.  French  advance 
iacnlnn  in  Tonquin. 

apletion  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad. 
>rrespondenoe  with  Germany  in  relation  to 
:er  aflair  laid  before  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
valanche  in  Colorado ;  16  deaths.  The  Peru- 
igress  ratifies  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Chili, 
kcninh  captured  by  the  French  troops, 
le  Porter  Dill  passed  by  the  Senate.  A  woman 
amendment  approved  by  the  Iowa  State  Sen- 
taatrophe  in  a  v  irginia  coal-mine ;  154  miners 
r  lives.  Bismarck  explains  the  Laskor  episode 
erman  Parliament,  and  promises  the  repeal  ot 
ibition  edict  a^inst  the  import  of  American 
jsh.  British  victory  over  Osman  Di^ma  near 
ib.  Minister-President  Tisza's  statement  in 
^^on  Parliament  in  relation  to  the  Austro- 
alliitnoe. 

i^h  water  in  the  Mississippi.  Arrests  of  An- 
m  Pesth. 

ago  Schenek,  the  Vienna  girl-murdorer,  and 
mplioes,  condemned  to  death.  Prince  Bis- 
xplains  the  working-men's  msuranoe  project 
eichstog. 

ringent  measures  taken  by  the  Spanish  Gov- 
to  prevent  disorder.  A  detachment  of  Gor- 
K>p8  defeated  near  Khartoum. 
!t  depriving  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
•n  of  the  right  of  confirmation  ^roes  into  force, 
ichinoeis  in  Lathrope,  Pa.    Exp.osion  of  gas 


19.  Resolutions  on  the  Lasker  affidr  adopted  by  the 
lower  house  of  Con^pess.  A  biU  with  reference  to 
retaliatory  measures  mtroduced  in  the  Senate.  The 
Swiss  Federal  Council  resolves  in  favor  of  the  extra- 
dition and  banishment  of  Anarchists. 

20.  The  Italian  ministry  hand  in  their  resignations. 

24.  A  hurricane  in  Kentucky  kills  12  people. 

25.  Earthquake  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

26.  Congress  grants  $25^000  for  the  sufferers  irom 
the  inundations  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  Minister 
Sargent  nominated  to  the  St.  Jreteniburj^  mission. 
Prince  Bismarck  calls  upon  Bremen  to  jom  the  Cus- 
toms Union. 

27.  Riot  in  Cincinnati.  Osinan  Digma  defeated 
near  Suakin. 

29.  A  treaty  si^ed  between  Denmark  and  Spain. 
80.  Reconstruction  of  the  Italian  Cabinet. 

April  1.  The  House  of  Representatives  passes  a  bill 
to  call  in  the  trade-dollars.  Aguero's  expedition  lands 
on  the  coast  of  Cuba.  Dissolution  or  the  Spamsb 
Cortes. 

2.  The  Danish  Folkcthing  reject  the  project  of  na- 
tional defense. 

8.  Sinking  of  the  Daniel  Steinmann  off  the  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia ;  120  persons  drowned.  New  Greek  cus- 
toms tariff  voted.  The  Norwegian  ministers  con- 
demned and  deprived  of  office;  a  new  ministry 
formed. 

4.  The  French  in  Tonquin  march  ui>on  Hunghoa. 

5.  The  cholera  breaks  out  in  Cochin-China.  Mas- 
sacre of  Christians  in  southern  Africa. 

6.  Proposed  introduction  of  minbterial  responsi- 
bility rejected  by  the  German  Bundesrath.  The 
stamp  dutv  in  Mexico  creates  dissaUsfaotion. 

7.  The  Blair  school  bill  carried  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  The  restoration  of  the  old  wool  tariff  de- 
feated in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Establish- 
ment of  a  colonial  association  in  Berlin.  Biancheri 
elected  President  of  the  Italian  Chamber. 

8.  Minister  Bratiano  in  Bulgaria  offers  his  resigna- 
tion. 

9.  The  Democratic  State  Convention  in  Pennsyl- 
vania declares  in  favor  of  protection  and  the  candidacy 
of  Randall  for  President. 

11.  Three  men  arrested  for  dynamite  crimes  in 
England.  The  Merv  Turcomans  acknowledge  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Czar. 

18.  Tilden  and  Hendricks  decline  to  become  candi- 
dates. Attempt  on  the  life  of  the  President  of  Gua- 
temala. Takingof  Hunghoa  by  the  French  in  Ton- 
quin. Admiral  Hewett^s  visit  to  the  camp  of  the  King 
of  Abyssinia. 

14.  Journey  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  Imperial  of 
Austria  to  Constantinople. 

15.  The  beginning  or  the  debate  on  the  tariff  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Charles  E.  Coon  appointed 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Gen.  Mulot  oc- 
cupies Hunghoa. 

17.  Queen  V  ictoria's  visit  to  Darmstadt. 

18.  The  bankruptcy  law  carried  in  the  Senate.  The 
general  street  railroad  bill  passes  the  New  York  Le- 
gislature. An  encvclical  or  the  Pope  against  secret 
societies,  in  particular  the  Freemasons. 

19.  The  House  of  Representatives  passes  a  bill  to 
create  a  bureau  of  labor  statistics.  Dr.  Nachtigal 
sent  to  the  West  Coast  of  Airica  by  the  German  Gov- 
ernment. 

20.  Fall  of  Shendy  in  the  Soudan,  and  massacre  of 
the  garrison. 

22.  Official  recognition  of  the  African  Association 
bv  the  American  Government.  Earthquake-shock  in 
England. 

23.  Republican  State  Conventions  in  New  York, 
Ohio,  ana  Connecticut.  Understandingi  between  Eng- 
land and  France  in  reference  to  the  basis  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Conference.  Murder  of  the  policeman  Hlubeck 
near  Vienna. 

24.  Republican  State  Conventions  in  Michigan  and 
Virginia;  Democratic  Convention  in  Iowa.    Invita- 
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tions  to  the  Egyptian  financial  conference  at  Londoif 
issued  to  the  powers. 

25.  Acquittal  of  Frank  James  in  Alabama.  Dis- 
covery of  a  society  of  assassins  in  Sicily. 

26.  The  Ripley  navigation  bill  passes  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Niederwald  dynamite  attempt 
on  the  life  of  the  German  Emperor  made  public  by  a 
statement  of  £ugene  Richter  in  the  German  Parlia- 
ment. Visit  of  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria  in  Vienna. 
Opening  of  the  Italian  National  Exhibition  at  Turin. 

27.  (j^neral  election  in  Spain. 

28.  A  committee  of  the  benate  reports  a  bill  relat- 
ing to  interstate  commerce.  Marine  collision  on  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland ;  12  deaths.  The  bill  against 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  artificial  butter  signed  by 
Governor  Cleveland. 

29.  Prosecution  of  Eello^  for  Star  Route  frauds  be- 
gun. A  fire  in  a  poor-house  in  Michigan ;  14  per- 
sons burned  to  death.  Powder  and  gas  explosion  in 
Havana. 

80.  Republican  State  Conventions  in  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Maine,  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
Nevada,  California,  and  West  Virginia;  Blaine  nom- 
inated in  most  of  them.  Democratic  Convention  in 
Massachusetts.  Marria^  of  the  Princess  Victoria  of 
Hesse  to  Prince  Alexander  of  Battcnberg  in  Darm- 
stadt. 

Hkj  1.  Ex-Senator  Eelloflra:  acquitted  of  complicity 
in  the  Star  Route  frauds.  I^publican  State  Conven- 
tions in  Rhode  Island,  Minnesota,  Oregon,  Colorado, 
Maryland,  and  North  Carolina. 

2.  Republican  Conventions  in  Nebraska  and  Texas. 
Forest-nres  in  New  York,  New  Jer-^ev,  and  PenuHvl- 
vania.  The  tenement-house  cigar  bill  passed  by  the 
New  York  Legislature. 

8.  Three  suspected  dynamite  conspirators  in  Bir- 
mingham brought  to  triaL  Failure  of  the  London 
and  Oriental  Bank  in  London. 

5.  The  morganatic  marriage  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Hesse  made  public 

6.  The  Morrison  tariff  bill  defeated  in  the  House  of 
RepresentativeB.  Germany  and  France  protest  against 
the  Anglo-Portuguese  Congo  Treaty. 

7.  The  German  minbter  to  Wusliington,  Eisen- 
decher,  succeeded  by  Von  Alvenslcben.  News  of  the 
loss  of  the  Florida  with  135  people  on  boaixl.  The 
bill  to  legalize  marriage  with  a  deceased  wile's  sister 
lost  in  the  English  House  of  Commons.  Christovitch 
succeeds  Aleko  Paaha  as  Governor-General  of  Eastern 
Roumelia. 

8.  The  House  of  Representatives  appropriates  $1,- 
000,000  for  the  New  Orleans  Exhibition. 

9.  Inundations  in  Louisiana. 

10.  The  anti-Socialist  law  prolonged  by  act  of  the 
German  Reichstag. 

12.  The  Tientsm  Treaty  concluded  between  France 
and  China. 

13.  The  Reichstag  passes  a  law  against  explosives. 
A  vote  of  censure  on  the  Egyptian  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment defeated  in  the  English  House'of  Commons. 
Official  notification  of  the  French  Government  of  the 
treaty  of  Tientsin.  Victory  of  the  Mudir  of  Dongola 
over  the  Arabs. 

14.  Railroad  collision  near  Cornells ville.  Pa. ;  14 
persons  killed.  Rescript  of  the  German  Emperor  dep- 
recating criticism  on  tiie  infiuence  of  officials  in  elec- 
tions.   News  of  the  fall  of  Berber  arrives. 

15.  Mexico  ratifies  the  treaty  with  the  United  States. 
Wreck  of  the  steamer  Dlyrian  on  the  Irish  coast. 

16.  Shooting  of  Bogan  Cash  by  a  sheriff's  officer  in 
South  Carolina.    Burning  of  Vienna  Stadt  Theatre. 

18.  Majority  of  the  Czarevich  proclaimed. 

19.  Conflict  between  white  and  colored  people  in 
Danville,  Va.  Kraszewski  and  Heutsch  convicted  of 
betrajing  German  military  secrets  and  condemned 
to  prison.  Adjournment  of  the  Prussian  Diet.  Dis- 
covery of  the  inoculative  remedy  against  rabies  an- 
nounced by  Pasteur.  Earthquake  on  the  coast  of  tho 
Persian  Gulf. 


20.  Adjournment  of  the  Hungarian  Chambers. 
Opening  of  the  new  Cortes  in  Spain. 

21.  Monument  to  Luther  unveiled  in  Washington. 
Visit  of  the  King  and  (^ueen  of  the  Netherlands  at  the 
Belj^an  court. 

22.  Numerous  business  failures.    Floods  in  Spain. 

23.  An  arbitration  board  to  settle  labor  disputes  es- 
tablished in  Pittsburg  by  agreement  of  workjoen  and 
manutacturers. 

24.  Socialist  disturbance  in  Munich.  Ferry  pre- 
sents in  the  French  Chamber  the  proposals  for  the  re- 
vision of  the  Constitution. 

25.  Loss  of  the  French  brig  Senorine  known ;  62 
lives  lost. 

26.  End  of  the  spinQers'  strike  in  Fall  River. 

27.  England  and  France  agree  on  the  programme 
of  the  Egyptian  Conierenue.  Nihilist  threats  againtt 
the  Czar. 

28.  The  National  Convention  of  the  Greenback 
party  nominates  Bei^iamin  F.  Butler  lor  President 
Recognition  of  the  Iglesias  government  in  Peru  by 
President  Arthur. 

29.  Bankruptcy  of  the  Pcnn  Bank  in  Pittsburg. 
Election  riots  m  Hungry. 

80.  The  German  Government  takes  possession  of 
Angra  Pequefia.  Three  dynamite  explosions  in  Lon- 
don. The  Danish  Riksdag' refuses  to  ratifv  the  treaty 
of  commerce  with  Spain.  The  Naquet  bill  legalizing 
divorce  passed  by  the  French  Senate. 

Jane  1.  The  United  States  Senate  pass  a  mca«ureto 
suppress  the  opium-traffic.  General  Babeock  and 
two  companions  drowned  on  the  coast  of  Florida. 

8.  Assembly  of  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion in  Chicago. 

G.  Nominauon  of  Blaine  and  Logan  at  Chicago. 
Visit  of  the  King  of  Greece  in  Vienna. 

8.  Affiay  between  Orangemen  and  Nationali^tB  in 
Newrv,  Ireland.  Boundary  dispute  between  Serria 
and  Bulgaria. 

9.  The  comer-stone  of  the  Berlin  Parli;iment  build- 
ing laid.    Riots  in  Hungary. 

10.  A  commission  ot  officers  decide  upon  the  ar- 
raignment of  Auditor-General  Swaim  bctore  a  court- 
DUirtial.  Publication  of  Tilden*s  letter  of  declination. 
The  Anarchist  Stellmacher  in  Vienna  condemneil  to 
death.  Massacre  of  the  garrison  of  Berber  by  the 
rebels  in  the  Soudan.  Clerical  victory  in  the  Belgian 
elections. 

11.  The  State  Department  asks  for  $260,000  for  tie 
Nicaragua  Canal  project,  .^rreement  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Hesse  and  Madame  Kolemine  to  a  separation. 
French  intervention  in  Morocco.  A  treatv  concluded 
between  England  and  tlie  Kin^  Joannes  of  Abyssinia. 

12.  The  Paris  treaty  for  the  mternational  protection 
of  patent  rights  rejected  by  the  United  States  Senate. 
Failure  of  Middleton  &  Co.,  Washington  bankere. 
Regulation  of  the  succession  to  the  Dutch  throne. 

18.  Revelations  oftheNiederwald  conspiracy.  The 
Loderitz  establishments  at  Angra  Pequens  ileclored 
to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  German  Empire. 

16.  Marriage  of  the  Grand  Duke  Seivius  and  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  of  Hesse  in  St.  Petersburg. 

16.  A  female  Anarchist  arrested  in  Elberteldf  Ger- 
many. Formation  of  a  new  ministry  in  Belgium. 
Resignation  of  the  new  Norwegian  ministry. 

17.  Decision  of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Scott  law.  The  Fitz-John  Porter  SLd 
navigation  bills  disposed  of  in  Congress. 

18.  The  House  passes  a  bill  supplementing  the 
Thurman  acts.  Democratic  State  Convention  in  Neff 
York.  The  dissolution  of  the  Belgian  Senate.  Pub- 
lication of  a  royal  decree  reviving  Uie  Prussian  Coun- 
cil of  State  under  the  presidencv  of  the  Crown  Prince. 

19.  The  House  passes  a  bill  against  immigration 
under  labor  contracts.  France  annexes  Cambodia. 
The  French  Chamber  passes  the  bill  to  legalize  di- 
vorce. 

21.  The  German  Reichstag  adopts  a  measure  to  es- 
tablish compulsory  trade  associations  and  apprentice- 
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•n  of  the  German  authorities  against  Mor- 

ies.  Conviction  of  oonsplratora  in  Ireland. 

)  Prince  of  Orange. 

ictive  oloud-bunt  in  Montana. 

rck  defines   hb  colonial   policy  in  the 

Outbreak  of  cholera  in  Toulon. 

i  persecutions  in  Nijni  Novgorod.  Demo- 

[Conventions  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Missouri, 

ina.  and  Arkansas.    German  law  of  ex- 

tpealed  on  the  motion  of  Windhorst. 

Italian  ministry  sustained  by  a  vote  of 

ization  of  the  Bepubllcan  National  Com- 
e  Government  proposition  to  subsidixo 
nes  voted  down  in  the  German  Beichstaf. 
;e  extension  bill  passed  by  the  Engliui 
mmons.  The  repulse  of  French  troops  at 
a  so-called  ambush.  Bismarck's  speech 
x>licy.  Sverdrup  forms  a  ministry  in  Nor- 

igof  the  Egyptian  Conference  in  London. 
It  of  the  German  Parliament, 
iln^lish  ministry  sustained  on  a  vote  of 
imng  accident  m  British  Columbia  ;  24 


rike  of  the  coal-miners  in  the  Hocking 

tz-John  Porter  bill  vetoed  by  President 

^nch  Chamber  passes  the  proposals  for 
of  the  Constitution.  Presentation  of  the 
atue  of  Liberty  to  the  American  minister 

demands  250,000,000  fhmcs  indemnity 

^  of  the  Democratic  National  Convention. 
Dn^rress  closes.    Appointments  of  Easson, 
inos,  as  mimsters  to  Berlin,  St.  Peters- 
Vienna.    The  extension  of  the  suffrage 
in  the  English  House  of  Lords. 
ie  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  and  Ma- 
ine.   Cholera-panic  in  France, 
and   and  Hendricks  nominated  in  the 
tiatiomd  Convention, 
teamer  State  of  Maine  stranded  on  the 
'  Brunswick, 
pt  on  the  life  of  the  Emperor  Francis 

odependent  Bepublicans  call  a  National 

The  Government  takes  measures  for 

>n  of  cholera.    The  German  flag  insulted 

ing  of  five  hoise-thieves  in  Montana, 
•ures  of  the  Anarchist  Kammerer  in  Vi- 
>n  of  the  Austrian  police  against  Mormon 

of  the  rescue  of  the  survivors  of  the 
dition.    Discovery  of  a  plot  against  the 
30W  and  wholesale  arrests, 
s's   and   Logan's   letters  of  acceptance 
Baviges  of  the  plague  in  Bussian  Asia 

ivorce  law  enacted  in  France, 
etionof  the  Bennett-Mackey  cable.  Vio- 
;  Jews  in  Galicia.    Mass-meeting  in  Lon- 
of  the  countv  suflhige  bill, 
tes  oommittea  against  the  Salvation  Army 
id. 

arrests  in  Warsaw  and  St.  Petersbuig  in 
rith  the  joumev  of  the  Czar, 
lation  of  St.  Jonn  by  the  Prohibitionists. 
Dor  Cleveland  officially  notified  of  his 
Outbreak  of  tlie  Texas  fever  among 
e- herds.  The  revision  bill  passes  the 
te. 

(ational  Labor  party  declares  for  Cleve- 
irman  expedition  departs  for  the  Coneo. 
B  steamer  Amsterdam  near  Sable  Island. 
I  of  cholera  in  Italy. 

.  xxrv. — 21    A 


AngDit  1.  Arrival  of  the  Greely  relief  vessels  in 
Portsmouth.    Conviction  of  dynamiters  in  England. 

2.  Breaking  up  of  the  Egyptian  Conference. 

8.  Banishment  of  2,000  persons  iVom  Germany  at 
the  instance  of  the  Bussian  authorities.  Sinking  of 
the  steamer  Dione  in  the  Thunes. 

5.  Organization  of  the  French  Chambers  as  a  Con- 
stituent Assembly.  A  vote  of  credit  for  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  Soudan  granted  hj  the  English  House  of 
Commons.  Popular  demonstration  in  Antwerp  against 
the  Clerical  School  bill. 

6.  A  statue  of  Herkimer  unveiled  in  Oriskany,  N.  Y. 

7.  Hurricanes  in  upper  Austria  and  Hungary. 

8.  A  German  ffunboat  sent  out  for  the  protection  of 
the  North  Sea  nsheis.  Execution  of  Stellmacher  in 
Vienna. 

9.  Coal  and  iron  production  stopped  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. Iron-works  in  Massachusetts  closed.  Bomoard- 
ment  of  Kelung  in  Formosa  by  the  French  fieet. 

10.  In  Tennessee  five  Mormons  are  murdered. 
Earthouake  in  New  York. 

11.  Caoeres  attempts  a  state-stroke  in  Peru. 

18.  Bevelations  ot  cannibalism  among  the  Greely 
party.  Bankers'  Convention  in  Saratoga.  Annual 
convention  of  the  Irish  National  League  in  Boston. 
Conclusion  of  the  revision  of  the  Constitution  in 
FranoCf  and  adjournment  of  the  Chambers. 

14.  Mutiny  m  the  Kentucky  State  Prison.  Ad- 
journment of  the  British  Parliament.  A  fusion  of 
Democrats  and  Greenbaokers  effected  in  Iowa. 

16.  Butler's  letter  of  acceptance  published.  Anti- 
Jewish  riot  in  Warsaw ;  seven  persons  killed.  Un- 
successful attempt  to  assassinate  General  Gurko.  Be- 
«nning  of  the  sales  of  the  lands  of  the  Propaganda  in 
Kome. 

18.  Explosion  in  the  Bussian  fortress  of  Kazan ;  100 
persons  killed. 

19.  Cleveland  issues  his  letter  of  acceptance. 
21.  Sinking  of  the  steamer  Tallapoosa. 

28.  The  arsenal  at  Foochow  bomoarded  by  Admiral 
Courbet. 

27.  French  operations  in  the  Min  river  ended. 
Dissolution  of  tne  Croatian  Diet.  Sanguinary  street 
fight  in  Lima,  Peru. 

29.  Sinking  of  the  Belmont  in  Ohio  river;  ten 
deaths.    Bai&oad-fire  in  Colorado. 

80.  Hendricks  opens  the  campaign  in  Indiana.  The 
Clerical  School  law  carried  in  the  Belgian  Cham- 
bers. 

September  1.  Dlsturbanoe  in  the  Hocking  valley. 
The  Extreme  Left  in  France  demand  the  assembly 
of  the  Chambers  on  account  of  the  Chinese  war.  De- 
parture of  Lords  Wolseley  and  Northbrook  for  Egypt. 

2.  Opening  of  the  Electric  Exhibition  in  Phihidel- 
phia.  Waller  nominated  for  Governor  by  the  Demo- 
crats in  Connecticut.    State  election  in  Vermont. 

4.  Arrest  of  a  band  of  Socialists  in  Vienna. 

5.  Coal-min(»  stop  work  in  Ohio. 

7.  Conflagration  m  Cleveland.  Blots  in  Brussels 
and  Antwerp  on  account  of  the  new  school  law. 

8.  State  election  in  Maine.  Arrival  of  the  Czar  in 
Warsaw. 

14.  School  law  signed  by  King  of  the  Belgians. 

15.  Meeting  of  the  three  Emperors  at  Skiemievioe. 
Bevolution  in  Colombia. 

16.  Publication  of  Bhdne's  letters  by  Fbher  and 
Mulligan. 

17.  Discovery  of  tin  in  West  Virginia. 

19.  Earth-shocks  in  the  West  and  the  Northwest. 
Suspension  of  the  Egyptian  sinking  flind. 

20.  Execution  of  the  Anarchist  Stellmacher  in  Vien- 
na. Opening  of  the  Vorarlberg  Tunnel.  Gen.  Gordon 
defeats  the  Arabs  near  Khartoum. 

28.  A  British  gunboat  founders  off  the  coast  of 
Ireland ;  52  persons  drowned.  Jewish  riots  in  Sara- 
tov, BuBsia ;  11  persons  killed  and  many  wounded. 

25.  Greshain  appointed  Secretary  of  tne  Treasury. 
27.  Protest  of  the  great  powers  against  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Egyptian  law  of  liqiudation. 
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28.  Hurricanes  in  New  York,  Pennflylvania,  and 
Ohio. 

29.  Meeting  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament. 

80.  In  Iowa  the  courts  decide  that  the  purchase  of 
spirits  is  not  punishable  under  the  prohibition  Laws. 

Ootober  1.  Opening  of  the  Prime  Meridian  Confer- 
ence in  Washington. 

2.  Gordon's  troops  recapture  Berber. 

8.  The  Mormons  excluded  from  jury  service  in 
Utah.  Bailroad  accident  in  Wisconsin.  Burning  of 
the  castle  Christiansborgf  in  Copenhagen. 

4.  The  French  occupy  Kelung,  but  are  repelled  at 
Tamsui. 

5.  German  annexations  on  the  slave  coast. 

6.  Intelligence  arrives  of  the  murder  of  Col.  Stew- 
art. 

14.  Meeting  of  the  French  Chambers. 

17.  The  English  Government  decides  to  increase 
the  strength  of  the  navv. 

18.  The  Coimcil  of  tne  Begency  assumes  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Brunswick  on  the  death  of  the  Duke. 

20.  The  Meridian  Conference  in  Washington  agrees 
on  a  normal  day.  Tisza  introduces  in  the  Uunffarian 
Parliament  propositions  for  the  reform  of  the  House 
of  Peers.  The  Liberals  victorious  in  the  Belgian  mu- 
nicipal elections. 

21.  Official  announcement  of  the  presidential  vote 
of  New  York  State. 

27.  Mining  disaster  in  Pennsylvania;  14  persons 
killed. 

28.  The  Scott  law  in  Ohio  declared  unconstitutionaL 
McCuUoch  appointed  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury,  and 
Gresham  District  Judge.  Parliamentary  elections  in 
Germany.  The  Austro-Hungarian  Delegations  meet 
in  Pesth. 

80.  In  Colorado  17  cattle-thieves  are  lynched. 

81.  Statement  made  concerning  the  Spanish- Ameri- 
can treaty. 

Hov«mberl.  Close  of  the  MeridianConferenoe.  The- 
atre panic  in  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

2.  Election  disturbance  in  Loreanville.  Pa.  The 
results  of  the  Gennan  elections  leave  the  Government 
in  the  minority. 

4.  Presidential  election 

6.  Floods  in  Spain. 

6.  A  dynamite-factory  near  Readine  blown  up :  ten 
lives  lost.  Insurrection  of  t^e  Skye  Crotlers  in  boot- 
land. 

7.  The  cholera  breaks  out  again  in  Paris. 

8.  Several  Rhode  Island  spinning-factories  stop 
work. 

9.  Opening  of  the  Plenarv  Council  at  Baltimore. 
11.  The  county  suffrage  oill  passed  by  the  British 

House  of  Commons. 

18.  The  Mexican  Congress  begins  the  disctission  ot 
the  bill  for  the  conversion  of  the  debt. 

14.  The  Russians  march  into  Khiva. 

15.  Final  determination  of  the  result  of  the  election 
in  New  York  State.  Court-martial  proceedings  begun 
against  Auditor-General  Swaim.  Opening  of  the  Con- 
go Conference  in  Berlin. 

17.  The  bill  passed  by  the  Reichstag  in  relation  to  the 
abrogation  of  the  expatriation  law  thrown  out  in  the 
Reichsrath.    Openiiig  of  the  Dutch  States-General. 

19.  Murderous  assault  on  editor  De  Young  in  San 
Francisco.  Official  recognition  of  the  International 
Association  of  the  Congo  by  Germany.  Demonstra- 
tion of  starving  work-people  in  Paris. 

20.  Assembly  of  the  Gennan  Reichstag.  Governor 
Cleveland  makes  a  declaration  on  the  negro  question. 

21.  Labor  disturbances  in  the  Hocking  valley.  Dem- 
onstration of  Spanish  students  against  the  clergy. 

22.  Adijoumment  of  the  discussion  on  the  conver- 
sion of  the  debt  in  Mexico. 

28.  DemonHtration  in  Hungary  in  honor  of  the  re- 
habilitation of  General  Gdrgev. 

24.  Compromise  between  Gladstone  and  Salisbury 
on  the  suffrage  question. 


25.  Earthquake  in  Peru. 

26.  Bismarck  defeated  in  the  Reichstag  on  1 
tion  ofpaying  members  of  the  Reichstag;. 

27.  Tne  Hugues-Morin  scandal  in  Paris. 

28.  Sinking  of  the  steamer  Durango  in  the 
Channel. 

29.  Passage  of  the  electoral  bill  in  Virgi 
Vienna  20  Anarchists  are  convicted. 

Deooniber  1.  Opening  of  the  final  session  of 
tv-eighth  Congress.  Annual  message  of  th 
dent.  Great  Britain  recognizes  the  Intel 
African  Association.  Gladstone  introduces 
distribution  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
dent  Diaz  installed  in  Mexico. 

2.  The  Governor  of  Illinois  declares  Leman 
Recommendation  of  more  strin^nt  measures 
polygamy  by  the  Otah  commission.  Ferr 
with  a  reverse  in  the  French  Chamber. 

8.  Conviction  of  five  polygamists  in  Arizoi 
empowering  the  Government  to  expel  or  i 
priests  for  the  illegal  exercise  of  sacerdotal  f 
repealed  by  the  German  Reichstag. 

4.  Dynamite  explosion  in  Rochester,  N.  H 
persons  killed. 

5.  Bismarck  presents  a  White  Book  to  the 
tag.  Dr.  Schcnck  elected  President  of  tfa 
Republic.  The  oounty  suffrage  bill  passes  tfa 
of  Lords. 

6.  Completion  of  the  Washington  Monw 
Washington. 

7.  Close  of  the  Plenarv  Council  in  Baltimo 

8.  The  collection  of  nead-monev  on  imi 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  United  St 
preme  Court.  Decision  in  regard  to  the  Chii 
The  steamer  Pochard  founders  off  Holyhead. 

9.  Captain  Dudley  and  his  crew  condemned 
in  England  for  canmbalism. 

10.  r^ihilists  proclaim  the  death-sentence  of 
Russian  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

11.  Bankruptcy  of  the  Bohemian  Land  Cn 
sociadon. 

12.  Storm  on  the  Rappahannock  in  Viiginia 
lives  lost.    Revolution  m  Cores. 

18.  Mining  catastrophe  in  Hungary ;  75 
Dynamite  explosion  under  London  Bridge. 

15.  Bill  to  discontinue  the  issue  of  greeni 
small  denominations  defeated  in  the  ilous 
passed  to  raise  the  head  of  the  Agricultural 
ment  to  the  position  of  a  Cabinet  officer.  I 
Bismarck  in  tne  Reichstag  on  the  budget.  Trii 
archists  in  Leipsic  for  the  Niederwald  attempt 

16.  Publication  of  the  Spanish  -  American 
Opening  of  the  New  Orleans  Exliibition.  Th 
passes  the  bill  for  ttie  admission  of  Dakot 
Reagan  substitute  for  the  inter-state  comm< 
passed  the  House. 

18.  McCulloch^s  nomination  as  Secretary 
Treasury  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Panic 
Vienna  Stock  Exchange ;  fiight  of  a  thievi^ 
director.  ^ 

19.  German  annexations  in  the  South  Se 
dame  Kolemine^s  complaint  non-suited  in  ti 
man  courts. 

22.  The  Senate  passes  the  bill  to  create  a 
commission.    Three  of  the  Niederwald  cons 
condemned  to  death. 

24.  Miss  Hill  wins  her  suit  against  ex-Senal 
ron. 

25.  Earthquake  in  Spain ;  great  loss  of  life. 

26.  Secretary  Frelinghuysen  defends  the 
treaty. 

28.  Vice- President-elect  Hendricks  express 
self  on  the  subject  of  the  colored  people  of  th< 

29.  General  Wolscley  begins  his  advan 
Korti  on  the  Nile. 

80.  Secretary  McCulloch*s  orders  in  reli 
leaves  of  absence  and  absence  fh>m  duty 
Treasury  Department.  Betrothal  of  the  ] 
Beatrice  of  England  to  a  Prince  of  Battenbei^ 


FAWCETT,  HENBT. 
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nr,  HBntT,  an  Engliab  atatesman,  born 
•orj  in  1S33 ;  died  in  Cambridge,  Nov. 
His  father  wa«  a  magistrate  in  Salis- 
Tbe  boy  wai  educated  at  Kind's  Gol- 
>ol,  London,  and  at  Trinity  Ball,  Cam- 
trhere  fae  was  graduated  with  high 
itical  honors  in  1856,  and  obtained  a 
p.  In  1858,  while  be  was  out  ehoot- 
Dot  from  a  gan  acoidentall;  discharged 
'd  both  of  his  ejes,  and  he  was  totallj 
□cefortb.  Nevertheless  he 
I  his  atudies,  and  acarcel; 
aay  of  the  athletic  sports 
.  he  had  been  addicte*!, 
Qued  to  ride,  row,  skate, 
>  as  before.  He  devoted 
ipeciallj  to  political  econ- 
1  a  repDtBtion  hj  bis  na- 
inblished  articles  on  the 
od  in  1863  was  made  pro- 
that  science  at  Cambridge. 
bed  a  "  Maooal  of  Political 
"  in  1864  {enlarged  edition, 
rbe  Economic  Position  of 
h  Laborer  "  in  1885, "  Pan- 
»  Caoses  and  Remedies" 
*  Speeches  on  Carrent  Po- 
>Bt ions "  in  1878,  and  "Free 
J  Protection"  in  18T8. 
7  Prof.  Fawcett  married 
Garrett  {born  in  18iT),  a 
Urs.  Garrett  Anderson,  the 
)aa  pbjsician  in  England. 
ircett  shared  in  ber  hoa- 
conomic  atadies,  was  joint 
ith  him  of  a  volaroe  of  es- 
2),  and  also  published  "Po- 
conoror  for  Beginners  "  in 
d  "Talea  in  Political  Econ- 
1 1874-  She  has  been  active 
lovement  for  the  extension 
mentarjr  anffrage  to  women, 
two  unsuccesMfii]  sttempta 
■  Parliament,  Prof.  Fawcett 
cted  for  Brighton  in  1866, 
ilected  in  18S8.  In  contest- 
,ions  he  was  notable  for  re- 

0  pa;  007  eipenaes  bnt  thoae  that  were 
and  necessarj.  In  1880  be  was  appoint- 
master-General  in  the  new  Gladstone 
itration,  and  became  a  Privj  Councilor. 

1  this  office  till  the  time  of  his  death, 
caged  itj  affairs  with  great  skill  and  dili- 

Among  his  reforms  were  the  mone;- 
ritem,  the  aavings-bank,  annnities,  and 
irance  provisions,  telegraph  service,  re- 
tal-cards,  and  the  parcel  post. 
rote  and  lectnred  largely  on  his  favorite 
gave  special  attention  to  the  condition 
a,  and  waa  sacoerafnl  In  his  eff'orta  to 

some  of  the  oppreaaive  taxation  from 


her  Majesty's  Asiatic  snbjects.  He  opposed 
and  defeated  the  Irish  Universities  Bill  in  1873, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  limit  irijnrionsly 
the  range  of  higher  edncation  in  Ireland  by 
striking  ont  those  branches — philosophy,  ethics, 
history — in  which  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
nnwilltng  to  receive  instrnction  from  a  body 
composed  jointly  of  Catholic  and  Protestant 
members.  In  1888  he  was  elected  Lord  Rec- 
tor of  the  University  of  Glasgow. 


FnuaiL  REVIEW  or  ism.  The  financial 
crisis  of  May  snbstantially  fulfilled  the  popular 
superstition  that  events  of  this  character  are 
decennial  in  their  occorrence,  as  from  the  panic 
of  1878  to  that  of  this  year  there  wbs  a  period 
of  ten  years  and  eight  months.  It  was  ex- 
pected in  1883,  and  doubtless  ranch  of  the  de- 
pression in  that  year  was  dne  to  the  fear  that 
It  might  be  precipitated  by  some  accident;  bnt 
the  fact  that  it  did  not  then  occur,  and  that 
the  shrinkage  in  stocks  and  staples  bsd  been 
so  great  dnring  the  previous  two  years  and  a 
half,  led  some  to  believe  that  the  catastrophe 
might  happily  be  averted.    TItoso  who  took 
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a  bopefn]  view  were  encouraged  hj  the  evi- 
dence of  commercial  stability  generally  dis- 
played, the  weak  houses  having,  one  after 
another,  saccambed  to  pressure  from  natural 
causes,  while  the  survivors,  by  the  practice 
of  strict  economy  and  by  conservative  man- 
agement, had  firmly  intrenched  themselves  so 
as  to  withstand  almost  any  shock.  The  manu- 
facturing industries  were  also  upon  a  solid 
foundation,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  so 
few  failures  among  them  occurred  during  the 
year.  Neither  merchants  nor  manufactarers 
had  been  expanding  their  business,  credits  had 
been  curtailed,  stocks  of  goods  reduced,  and 
there  appeared  to  be  a  general  understand- 
ing patiently  to  wait  for  positive  indications 
of  a  permanent  improvement  in  the  demand 
before  taking  any  decisive  step.  The  result 
showed  the  wisdom  of  such  a  course,  and,  al- 
though the  failures  of  the  year  involved  lia- 
bilities amounting  to  $240,000,000,  most  of 
them  were  financial,  and  many  the  direct  re- 
sult of  stock  specalations.  Olearly,  therefore, 
this  was  not  a  commercial  crisis.  Those  who 
observed  that  the  depression  in  industries  and 
trade  began  to  be  felt  when  tariff  reforms  were 
first  agitated  by  Congress,  and  who  recalled 
the  fact  that  at  least  one  of  the  panics  had  been 
brought  about  by  changes  in  the  revenue,  re- 
garded it  as  probable  that  the  next  crisis  would 
result  from  such  legislation ;  and  this  may  have 
contributed  to  the  depression  in  trade,  which 
was  one  of  the  underlying  causes  of  the  panic. 
Those  who  felt  that  the  stability  of  our  cur- 
rency depended  upon  the  suspension  of  the 
coinage  of  the  standard  silver  aoUar,  claiming 
that  compulsory  production  of  $2,000,000  of 
these  per  month  would,  at  no  distant  day,  and 
perhaps  suddenly,  change  the  metallic  basis 
from  gold  to  silver,  watched  the  progress  of 
silver  coinage  with  anxiety,  and  regarded  it  as 
almost  certain  that  the  next  panic  would  be  a 
currency  crisis.  But  while  the  coinage  of  the 
silver  dollar  may  have  aided,  it  did  not  actually 
produce  the  catastrophe,  for  the  flurry  in  Feb- 
ruary, caused  by  the  suggestion  that  the  Treas- 
ury might  soon  be  compelled  to  ask  the  banks 
to  accept  silver  certificates,  had  only  a  tempo- 
rary effect  upon  the  markets.  The  panic  was 
due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  none  of  which 
was  entirely  controllable.  It  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  natural  result  of  the  inflation, 
which  began  with  1878  and  ended  by  the  mid- 


dle of  1881.  The  shrinkage  in  stocks  an 
bonds,  which  continued  for  two  years  and 
half,  not  only  embarrassed  the  vast  army  € 
speculators,  but  it  crippled  banking  and  con 
mission  houses  who  had  been  carrying  a  larg 
portion  of  the  load  as  collateral  on  loans,  and  i 
caused  such  losses  among  capitalists  and  pro 
moters  of  railroad  enterprises  as  to  make  tben 
unable  or  unwilling  to  revive  or  reorganiz 
their  properties  when  these  were  almost  on  th 
verge  of  bankruptcy.  By  far  too  many  of  th 
bai^  at  the  opening  of  1884  were  loaded  witl 
comparatively  dead  assets,  which  they  wer 
holding  in  the  hope  of  ere  long  being  abl 
to  convert  into  cash.  That  this  is  true  i 
shown  by  the  revelations  following  the  col 
lapse  of  the  Metropolitan  and  some  otbe 
banks  of  the  country.  The  utter  disregard  o 
the  rights  of  stockholders  of  railroad  corpora 
tions  as  shown  in  the  almost  unprovoked  war; 
between  rival  lines  and  among  pools,  was  i 
remote  contributing  cause  of  the  panic,  for  il 
created  such  an  un£avorable  impression  abroad 
as  to  induce  the  return  of  vast  amounts  oi 
our  securities,  thereby  increasing  the  burdeas 
upon  capital  at  a  time  when  the  load  was 
almost  insupportable.  The  faith  in  the  bank- 
ing system  of  the  country  and  in  the  machinery 
provided  for  the  periodical  and  unannounced 
investigations  into  the  condition  of  the  banks 
was  rudely  shaken  by  the  disclosures  attending 
the  management  of  the  Marine,  Second  Na- 
tional, and  Metropolitan  banks.  This  shock 
precipitated  the  crisis.  Perfection  is  impossi- 
ble in  any  system,  but  obvious  errors  in  bank- 
management  can,  and  doubtless  after  this  recent 
experience  wDl,  be  corrected.  The  New  York 
associated  banks  are,  so  to  speak,  the  bulwark 
of  the  entire  banking  system  of  the  country. 
Their  methods  of  management  must  be  care- 
fully scrutinized,  not  only  by  the  Government 
ofiicials,  but  by  the  association  and  rules  estab- 
lished and  enforced,  which  will  promptly  ar- 
rest any  irregularities  or  faults  of  administra- 
tion, to  the  end  that  confidence  in  individoal 
banks  may  be  as  unwavering  as  it  is  in  all  the 
institutions  when  associated  for  mutual  pro- 
tection. 

The  following  tabular  survey  of  the  econom- 
ical conditions  and  results  of  1884,  contrast- 
ed with  those  of  the  preceding  year,  is  taken 
from  the  "*'  Commercial  and  Financial  Chroni- 
cle": 


Coin  and  currency  In  Untted  States,  Norennber  1 

Mercantile  C&llures 

Imports  of  merchandise,  twelve  months 

Exports  of  merchandise,  twelve  months 

Imports  of  ^old  and  sliver,  twelve  months 

Exports  of  gold  and  silver,  twelve  months 

Uaiiroads  constructed,  miles 

Gross  earnini^  of  sixty-six  railroads,  twelve  months. 

Wheat  nUsed^  bushels 

Com  raised,  bushels 

^otton  raised,  bales 

rig-iron  produced,  tons  (2,240  pounds) 

Anthracite-coal  produced,  tons 

Immigration,  twelve  months 


1883. 

1884. 

$l,52S36ft.9^ 

$1,541,568,140 

172,874,172 

826,848.437 

687,066,816 

•29,827,780 

T9M  66,116 

749,808,809 

86,809,818 

48,408,484 

81,848.440 

70;501.744 

6,768 

4,000 

$899,164,918 

t887,98&,8a0 

480,1HM0 

512.768,900 

1,051,068,885 

1,795,688,482 

M14,0iV3 

5,900.000 

4,628.000 

8.884.000 

81,7f«,027 

80,718.298 

560,196 

458,988 
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The  prices  of  leading  staples  on  or  about  the    the  same  date  in  1884  and  1888,  were  as  fol- 
Ist  of  Januarj,  1885,  compared  with  prices  at    low : 


Cottom  middling  tt^inda,  per  ponmd 

Wool,  AxDericao  XX,  per  poood 

Irao.  Americaii  pig.  No.  1,  per  ton 

8tMl  rtito  ftt  mlUs 

WbettiNo.  2  red  winter,  per  bushel v 

Conn,  Western,  mixed  No.  2,  per  bushel 

Pork,  meea,  per  barrel 


1883. 


85(^  48 
25  00  (^  36  00 

40  00 
1  09i  (^  1  lOi 

eeiS  66^ 

18  87i  ^  m  90 


1885. 


84^  86 

19  50  ®  20  00 

2b  00 

84@  86 

58  (^  54i 

12  50  ^  18  00 


Hi  Snks  nd  tte  Mwiey-Hailtet. — Money  was  of  funds,  to  make  ii^ndicions  loans,  thereby 
almost  nnprecedentedlj  cheap  in  1884,  the  ex-  imperiling  their  own  safety  and  that  of  others, 
ception  being  daring  the  crisis  in  May,  when  At  the  earliest  indication  of  danger  these  de- 
bauks  positively  refused  to  loan,  even  upon  posits  would  be  withdrawn,  thus  deranging  the 
Go?emment  bond  collateral,  and  consequently  money  market  and  inflicting  serious  ii\jury  upon 
money  commanded  8  per  cent,  per  diem  com-  speculative  and  other  interests.  The  commit- 
miflsion  and  interest.  On  the  21st  of  June  tee's  report  was  not  adopted,  but  later  in  the 
there  was  a  sudden  demand  for  money  at  ^  of  year  the  banks  generally  agreed  to  reduce  to 
1  {>er  cent.,  due  to  disquieting  rumors  circu-  2  per  cent,  the  interest  thereafter  to  be  paid  on 
lated  by  the  bears  in  the  expectation  of  unfa-  deposits  of  their  correspondents  in  the  interior. 
Torably  influencing  the  stock-market,  but  after  This  action,  however,  did  not  cause  the  witli- 
a  15  per  cent,  rate  on  the  following  business  drawal  of  frmds  from  this  center  to  any  extent, 
daj,  the  inquiry  gradually  subsided,  and  the  mainly  for  the  reason  that  there  was  so  little  de- 
extremes  for  money  thereafter  for  the  remain-  mand  for  crop  purposes,  that  the  supply  at  the 
der  of  the  year  were  4  per  cent,  and  flat,  bank-  West  and  North  was  abundant  without  drawing 
ers^  balances  being  frequently  left  over  at  the  upon  the  N^ew  York  balances.  The  ebb  and  flow 
close  of  the  day  free  of  interest,  the  lenders  of  mt)ney  incident  to  the  movement  of  crops, 
preferring  the  collateral  to  the  money.  A  dis-  which  in  previous  years  has  been  an  impor- 
tinction  should,  however,  be  made  between  tant  fetftnre  of  the  money  market,  was  in 
loans  by  banks  and  by  brokers.  The  banking  1884  almost  insignificant.  The  influx  began 
insdtutions  were  not  liberal  lenders  of  money  as  usaal  with  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but  it 
after  the  May  panic,  carefully  discriminating  was  arretted  by  the  middle  of  February  in 
against  any  but  the  choicest  stock  and  bond  consequence  of  the  silver  scare  which  at  once 
collateral,  and  refusing  to  discount  mercantile  caused  a  boarding  of  gold,  the  withdrawal  of 
paper  unless  it  was  of  unquestioned  character,  deposits  by  interior  banks,  and  stimulated  ex- 
oingie-name  paper  was  almost  unsalable  for  ports  of  ^Id  to  Europe.  The  country  insti- 
the  greater  part  of  the  summer,  and  this  ex-  tutions  did  not  return  the  funds  so  withdrawn, 
tremely  conservative  policy  on  the  part  of  the  and  when  the  crisis  came  in  May  they  with- 
btnks  resulted  in  seriously  embarrassing  sev-  drew  the  greater  partof  the  remainder  of  their 
end  commercial  houses,  and  it  is  alleged  caused  balances,  retaining  them  until  confidence  was 
the  failure  of  one  prominent  dry-goods  firm,  fully  restored  at  this  center.  Even  then,  only 
The  steady  liquidation  in  the  stock  market  and  a  portion  came  back,  so  that,  when  the  cereal 
the  almost  entire  absence  of  non-professional  crop  was  ready  to  move,  there  was  an  abun- 
trading,  materially  lessened  the  demand  for  dance  of  funds  at  the  West  for  this  purpose, 
money  on  call,  and  this  will  account  for  the  This  exceptional  movement  is  indicated  by  the 
liberal  rates  at  which  bankers*  balances  were  course  of  deposits  in  the  associated  banks.  The 
offered.  Those  of  the  banks  that  loaned  upon  year  opened  with  $829,950,200,  and  there  was 
stock  collateral  rarely  did  so  below  2  per  a  steady  increase  to  $868,544,400  by  the  mid- 
cent,  and,  as  they  exacted  the  be^t  security,  die  of  February,  part  of  which  was  accounted 
borrowers  who  could  not  furnish  it  resorted  for  by  the  gain  in  this  interval  of  $15,997,000 
to  the  Stock  Exchange.  After  the  panic  the  in  loans.  Influenced  by  the  fear  that  silver 
Kev  York  Olearing-House  Association  appoint-  certificates  might  be  forced  upon  the  banks  in 
«1  a  committee  to  consider  **  whether  the  ineth-  settlement  of  debit  balances  due  the  Clearing- 
oda  of  business,  as  conducted  by  the  several  House  by  the  fiub-Treasury,  the  deposits  were 
members  of  the  association,  are  uniform  and  drawn  down  to  $888,215,600  by  the  beginning 
correct  in  their  operation  with  the  public,  and  of  May.  The  changes  in  loans  in  the  intervfu 
eqnitable  to  all  the  banks  which  are  thus  bound  between  February  9  and  May  8  were  shown 
tcf ether  in  the  Cleartng-House  Association."  by  an  advance  from  $841,919,100,  on  the  first- 
Tbis  committee  subsequently  reported  in  favor  named  date,  to  $851,087,200  March  15,  and 
of  refusing  longer  to  pay  interest  on  balances  then  a  decrease  to  $841,990,500  by  May  8. 
of  interior  banks,  claiming  that  these  deposits  The  movements  in  the  surplus  reserve  were 
rere  periodically  attracted  hither  by  a  rate  of  first  aa  advance  from  $8,211,950,  at  the  be- 
Dterest  higher  than  that  which  could  be  ob-  ginning  of  the  year,  to  $21,094,400  by  February 
ained  at  home,  and  that  the  banks  receiving  9,  and  then  a  decline  to  $806,000  by  May  8. 
bese  deposits  were  tempted,  by  this  plethora  Specie  was  of  course  most  directly  influenced. 
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This  stood  at  $62,877,000  at  the  opening  of 
the  year,  rose  to  $77,866,200  by  February  28, 
and  fell  to  $56,997,100  by  May  3.  The  ex- 
ports of  gold  to  Europe  daring  the  three 
months  ending  with  the  close  of  April  amount- 
ed to  about  $32,000,000,  indicatmg  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  $21,869,100  drawn  from  the 
banks,  besides  part  of  the  supply  that  came 
from  the  Treasury  in  this  interval.  On  the  8d 
of  May  the  bank  return  showed  an  average  of 
$341,990,500  loans,  $55,997,100  specie,  $28,- 
112,800  legal  tenders,  $833,215,600  deposits, 
and  $14,417,500  circulation.  On  May  24  it 
indicated  a  loss  of  $28,812,500  loans,  $10,- 
487,100  specie,  $6,086,100  legal  tenders, 
$36,640,300  deposits,  $100,700  circulation, 
and  $7,413,125  surplus  reserve.  From  this 
point  of  extreme  depression  the  recovery  was 
gradual,  and  by  December  6  the  statement 
showed  an  average  of  $288,044,800  loans, 
$86,494,600  specie,  $38,270,400  legal  tend- 
ers, $329,870,200  deposits,  $11,587,200  cir- 
culation, and  the  unprecedented  sum  of  $42,- 
297,450  surplus  reserve.  The  restoration  of 
confidence,  so  far  as  the  associated  banks  were 
concerned,  was  speedy,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
return  of  cash  and  deposits  after  the  24th  of 
May.  This  was  materially  if  not  wholly  aided 
by  the  action  of  the  banks  in  the  crisis.  On 
the  announcement  of  the  suspension  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan National  Bank,  May  14,  the  Clearing- 
House  Association  was  convened  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  issue  loan  cerlificates  for 
Clearing-House  purposes,  on  the  basis  of  75 
per  cenU  of  the  assets  of  the  banks,  the  object 
being  to  unite  all  the  institutions  so  as  to  pre- 


vent runs  upon  individual  banks,  and  to  enable 
them  to  settle  their  balances  with  these  cer- 
tificates instead  of  with  cash.  The  total  issue 
between  May  15  and  June  6  was  $24,916,000, 
and  all,  except  $5,290,000,  which  were  held  bj 
the  Metropolitan  National  Bank,  were  retired 
by  October  8.  The  issue  of  certificates  and 
the  united  action  of  all  the  banks  accomplished 
the  desired  object,  and  the  excitement  incideot 
to  the  panic  rapidly  subsided.  The  collaterals 
turned  over  by  the  Metropolitan  Bank  as  se- 
curity for  its  certificates  cousasted  in  part  of 
real  estate,  which  was  eventually  sold,  and  Id 
part  railroad  mortgages  and  chattels  belonging 
to  the  president  of  the  institution.  The  latter 
have  not  been  entirely  converted,  and  some 
time  may  elapse  before  all  the  certificates  issued 
to  this  bank  can  be  retired.  It  should  be  stated 
that  of  the  eighty-two  Glearing-House  banks 
only  twenty  took  out  certificates,  and  several 
did  so  solely  as  a  precautionary  measure. 

The  discount  rates  for  prime  commercial 
paper  were  6  to  4  per  cent,  in  January ;  5}  to 
4  until  the  middle  of  May ;  Q^  to  5^  to  the  end 
of  July ;  6  to  5  for  the  ensuing  three  months, 
and  6  to  4i  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
Single-name  paper  was  more  freely  accepted 
during  the  autumn  and  early  in  the  winter, 
but  banks  gave  preference  to  that  made  solely 
in  the  way  of  trade. 

The  condition  of  the  New  York  Clearing- 
House  banks,  the  rates  fur  money  and  exchange, 
and  prices  for  United  States  bonds  on  oraboat 
Jan.  1,  1885,  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
two  years,  are  shown  in  the  following  sum- 
mary: 


New  Yoek  Crrr  Bavks  :: 

Loftiu  and  dlBooanto 

8peci« 

(ylrcuUtion « ... 

Net  deposits 

Legal  tenders 

L^l  reserTe 

Beaerve  held 

SorploB  reserve 

MOHBT,  EXOHAHOB,  fllLYKB: 

Gall  loans 

Prime  paper,  sixtj  dajs 

Silver  In  London,  per  ounce 

Prime  sterling  blUa,  sixty  days 

Unttbd  Statm  BoxDi : 

8a,  registered,  option  United  States 

Sfl,  currency,  1998 

4|s,  1891,  coupon 

4s  ot  1907,  ooapon 


18S3. 


1894. 


$811,071,200 

1827,585,700 

$29^87i200 

67,627,100 

60,468,100 

SSslTO^iWO 

17,625,000 

15,456,800 

11,618,600 

891,668,600 

820,798,000 

885.278,100 

18,664.200 

26,479,100 

86JW9^ 

72.91^900 

80,198,260 

88,818,025 

76,291,800 

86,947,200 

124,762300 

|8,87^400 

16,748,950 

$40,944,779 

8^12 

1  ^2* 

no  J 

6(^  5i 

^^H 

4  81 

6l<i. 

4  82i 

fif- 

102f 

inoi 

lou 

182 

184 

181 

118 

114J 

ll?i 

im 

1281 

1211 

188A. 


Appended  is  the  Olearing-Honse  statement  of  totals  at  the  beginning  of  each  qnarter  of 
1884,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year : 


DATE. 


January  5  . . . 

March  29 

June  28 

"September  27 
December  27 


Loam  sad 


$881,855,000 
846.298,700 
298,450,500 
291,126.700 
29^874,200 


Spccb. 


$62,877,000 
66,996.900 
W,817,900 
78,826.500 
88,170,500 


ClmlAtlMi. 


$14,706,700 
14,888,800 
14,884,500 
14,187,400 
11,618,600 


N«td«parita. 


$829,950,200 
846,709.800 
286,158,800 
SaM  46.800 
885,272,100 


I-««l 


$«7,822.8fl0 
27,«AOO0 
28.!M8,^ 
»\S9.'V.8flO 
86.592300 
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le  merchandise  imports  at  maturity.  At  first  these  operatioDS  attracted 

were  $57,838,486  below  those  for  little  attention,  bat  they  gradually  increased  in 

the  exports  of  domestic  and  foreijm  magnitude,  and  this  demand  for  long  sterling 

were  146,862,814  less  than  for  the  tended  to  absorb  nearly  all  the  offerings  of 

^ear.    The  excess  of  merchandise  ex-  bankers  and  commercial  bills,  keeping  the  rates 

r  imports  was  $120,076,072,  against  very  close  to  the  gold-exporting  point  for  the 

900  in  1883.    There  was  an  excess  of  remainder  of  the  year. 

•ver  imports  of  specie  and  bullion  of  MaMfactarlig  IndvtilMt — ^In  1884  industrial 
10  in  1884,  against  an  excess  of  im-  enterprises  were  depressed,  iron,  cotton,  and 
r  exports  of  the  same  of  $4,865,878  woolen  miUs  suspending  operations  as  the  de- 
The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  mand  fell  off,  while  other  manufacturers  pre- 
andise  and  specie  amounted  in  1884  sented  to  their  employes  the  alternative  of 
15,382,  against  $103,784,022  in  1883.  closing  the  mills  or  reducing  wages.  The  la- 
ws that,  deducting  $100,000,000  to  boring  classes  almost  uniformly  accepted  the 
gbts,  insurance,  undervaluations,  etc.,  reduction,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  year 
apparent  trade  b^ance  at  the  begin-  they  were  rewarded  for  their  sacrifice,  most  of 
e  year,  there  was  left  only  a  very  small  the  mills  resuming  operations,  although  on  a 
iance  in  our  favor.  The  outward  restricted  scale.  The  production  of  pig-iron 
t  of  breadstuffs  was  checked  early  in  was  cut  down  from  4,628,000  tons  in  1883  to 
by  speculative  manipulation  of  the  3,834,000  in  1884,  but  prices  did  not  improve, 
it  the  chief  distributing  centers,  and  and  one  feature  of  this  industry  was  compe- 
lled feeling  at  the  St<xsk  Exchange,  tition  in  the  Pennsylvania  markets  of  Southern 
from  the  collapse  of  the  North  River  irons,  mostly  from  Alabama,  which  was  made 
ion  Company,  and  the  further  decline  possible  by  the  decreased  cost  of  manufacture. 
1  and  Transcontinental  and  Northern  The  production  of  anthracite  coal  was  reduced 
iduced  the  return  of  securities  from  from  31,793,027  tons  in  1883  to  80,718,293  in 
ins  contributing  to  keep  exchange  firm  1884,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  year  it  was 
;he  gold-exporting  point  during  Janu-  determined  to  substitute  for  the  plan  of  re- 
ly in  February  the  suggestion  that  striction,  which  had  been  in  force  for  the  pre- 
ury  Department  would  soon  have  to  vious  six  years,  the  policy  of  allotment,  each 
lebit  balances  at  the  Clearing-House  company  being  allowed  to  produce  monthly  qvo-> 
ith  silver  certificates,  tended  to  alarm  tas  on  the  basis  of  80,000,000  tons  a  year  for 
ankers.  Exchange  advanced  to  the  all  the  producers.  Railroad-building  progressed 
>rting  point,  and  it  was  strong  daring  more  rapidly  than  might  have  been  expected, 
,  March,  and  April,  and  by  the  end  of  it  being  stimulated  to  some  extent  by  tne  low 
lamed  month  $32,000,000  gold  had  price  of  material  and  labor.  The  total  mileage 
>rted.  The  panic  in  May,  by  suddenly  of  the  year  was  about  4,000,  representing,  at 
;  the  rate  for  money,  unsettled  ex-  $30,000  a  mile,  including  equipment,  a  capi- 
rhich  fell  sharply  and  so  low  that  tal  outlay  of  $120,000,000,  against  about  $202,- 
ordered  out  from  France  and  Lon-  600,000  in  1883.  A  very  large  amount  of  for- 
e  market  did  not  react  after  money  eign  and  domestic  capit^  was  invested  during 
asier,  because  of  a  pressure  of  bills  the  year  in  grazing-land  and  the  establishment 
ainst  breadstuffs  exports  made  possi-  of  cattle-ranches. 

i  collapse  of  the  speculation  in  these       The  Criipst — The  cereal  crops  were  almost 

There  was  also  more  or  less  baying  by  unprecedented  in  magnitude,  and  of  superior 

s  of  those  of  our  securities  which  quality.  The  Agricultural  Bureau^s  estimate  of 

merit  and  had  been  unduly  depressed  the  production  of  wheat  was  512,763,900  bnsh- 

e  panic.    In  June  and  July  borrowed  els,  against  420,154,500  in  1883  and  502,836,- 

those  made  against  a  Canadian  Gov-  700  in  1882.    That  of  com  was  1,795,528,432 

loan,  negotiated  in  London,  pressed  bunhels — the  largest  ever  grown — against  1,- 

to  the  gold-importing  point,  and  the  651,066,835  in  1883 ;  and  that  of  oats  was  588,- 

t  hither  was  moderate  during  these  628,000,  against  571,802,400  in  the  previous 

The   fall  in   sterling  was  arrested  year.    The  cotton-crop  was  somewhat  below 

b,  but  it  was  again  approaching  the  early  expectations  by  reason  of  drought  in  Tex- 

t  in  October,  when  the  Bank  of  Eng-  as,  but  the  latest  estimates  place  the  yield  at 

rder  to  check  withdrawals  and  accu-  about  5,900,000  bales,  against  5,714,052  in  1888. 

illion,  advanced  the  rate  of  discount  The  very  favorable  outlook  for  a  large  yield 

5  per  cent    This  effectually  stopped  of  fall-sown  grain  caused  a  sharp  fall  in  wheat 

ments  to  America  from  London,  a1-  in   March,    supplies  that    had    been    carried 

me  was  sent  from  the  Continent.    In  through  the  winter  by  speculators  being  thrown 

purchases  of  long  sterling  begnn  to  upon  the  market.    This  established  compara- 

'or  investment  by  parties  who  sought  tively  low  prices  by  the  time  the  crop  of  win- 

or  their  money,  and  at  the  same  time  ter  wheat  was   gathered,  and   induced    the 

to  realize  a  fair  profit  in  the  differ-  prompt  marketing  of  the  staple.    The  Euro- 

ireen  the  purchase   price  and   that  pean  cereal  crops  were  also  large,  and  supplies 

•uld  result  from  the  sale  of  the  bills  pressing  on  the  London  market  from  dmost 
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every  quarter  forced  the  price  to  the  unpre- 
cedented figure  of  31«.  ^d.  per  quarter.  This 
decline  in  Europe  naturally  affected  our  mar- 
kets, and  producers  of  spring  wheat  in  the  ex- 
treme Northwest  who,  raising  almost  nothing 
else,  were  obliged  to  seU,  had  to  dispose  of 
their  product  below  the  cost  of  production.  In 
the  winter-wheat  belt,  however,  where  com  is 
also  raised,  the  farmers  were  more  fortunate. 
The  demand  for  the  last-named  staple  became 
so  urgent  in  September  that  deliveries  for  that 
month  were  cornered,  and  the  price  forced  to 
$1  per  bushel.    This  enabled  those  who  had 


the  remnant  of  the  previous  crop  on  hand  to 
sell  it  at  good  prices,  thus  supplying  their  cur- 
rent requirements  for  money,  and  leaving  them 
free  to  hold  their  wheat  for  better  prices.  To- 
ward the  close  of  the  year  wheat  reacted  to  a 
figure  which  drew  out  moderately  large  sup- 
plies of  both  spring  and  winter  grain,  the  ex- 
ports were  comparatively  liberal,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  markets  became  more  satisfactory 
to  the  producer.  Taking  the  prices  on  the  fine 
of  January  each  year,  and  the  total  yield  for 
the  previous  season,  we  have  the  following  ap- 
proximate results  in  quantities  and  values: 


Wheat 

Corn 

Cotton  (bales) 


1883. 


Tkld,  bodid*. 


421,000,000 

1,550,000,000 

5,714,000 


Pries,  Jan. 


$1.12 
.64 
.10* 


V«liM  of  crop. 


$471,520,000 
992,000,000 
289,700,000 


1884. 


TUd, 


518.000,000 

1,800,000.000 

5,900,000 


Prioa,Jaa. 

$0.84 
.53 
.Hi 


ValMifi 


$4SC,920,(K» 
9M.OOO.000 


RaOiwidfl. —  Early  in  the  year  the  granger 
roads  suffered  from  the  effects  of  the  light 
crops  of  1883  ;  the  lines  west  of  Chicago  and  in 
the  Colorado  pool  began  to  cut  rates,  and  the 
competition  of  new  roads  was  seriously  felt 
The  movement  of  the  old  crops  of  com  and  of 
new  winter  wheat  in  the  spring  months  aided 
in  a  partial  recovery  in  traffic,  but  thereafter 
business  fell  off,  and  the  depression  in  trade 
which  prevailed  through  the  summer  and  early 
in  the  fall  had  a  marked  influence  upon  rail- 
road earnings.  One  important  feature  was  the 
war  between  the  New  York  Central  and  the 
New  York,  West  Shore,  and  Buffalo,  which  first 
took  the  form  of  cutting  passenger  rates,  and 
resulted  in  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  in  this 
State  to  one  cent  per  mile.  Later,  there  was 
a  cut  in  freight  rates,  and  by  October  all  the 
roads  directly  controlled  by  Mr.  Vanderbilt, 


and  the  Grand  Trunk,  Erie,  Delaware,  Lacks- 
wanna  and  Western,  and  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  became  involved  in  the  contest  The 
last-named  road,  having  had  its  New  York 
passenger  connections  cut  off  by  the  refusal  of 
the  Pennsylvania  to  haul  its  trains,  formed  an 
aUiance  with  the  West  Shore,  furnishing  it 
with  a  western  outlet  over  the  Niagara  FaDs 
short  line,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  also  facilitated 
the  business  of  the  West  Shore  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  This  had  a  demoralizing  effect 
upon  the  passenger  and  freight  traffic  passing 
over  the  American  trunk  lines.  The  losses 
resulting  from  this  competition  compelled  a  re- 
duction of  dividends  by  the  New  York  Central 
and  seriously  embarrassed  the  Erie,  and  more 
or  less  all  the  lines  running  to  the  seaboard. 
The  following  shows  gross  and  net  earnings  of 
the  principal  trunk  roads : 


PmHSTLTAHIA  : 

Gross  earnings 

Net  earnings 

ITlW  YOEK  OXITTBAL  : 

Gross  eaml  ngs , 

Net  earnings 

Es»: 

Gross  eanlngs , ^.. 

Net  earnings 

Baltimoer  akd  Ohio  : 

Gross  earnings v 

Net  earnings 


1879**80.       188a.>81. 


$41.960,f7S 
10,686,0^ 


«8,n5,fl8 
10,5G»,219 


15,942,088 
4,107^ 


18.811,740 
7,98«,970 


$44,tH18< 
17,414«878 


83,84S,896 

7^892,827 


«0,715,«06 
7,459^75 


18,4«8.8n 
7,078,898 


1881-'8a.       188S->83.       1883-*84. 


$49,079,^84 
18,482,429 


«0,«2fii,781 
5,748,004 


l$,f75.Tr4 

4,887,681 


1^898,875 
7,454,682 


$61,068,252 
19,386,102 


88,770,722 
7,827,156 


22,802,246 
7,857,668 


19.789,887 
8,705,828 


$48W«1 
18,089,009 


28,148,067 
4,668,730 


21.687,485 
^279,89^ 

19,486.007 
7,760,000 


The  Stock  Market.— The  year  1884  opened  with 
depression,  tJie  result  of  the  unsettled  feeling 
prevailing  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year,  and 
this  was  intensified  by  collapse  of  railroad  en- 
terprises, the  New  York  and  New  England  and 
the  North  River  Construction  Companies  be- 
ing placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers  in  quick 
succession.  The  failure  of  the  last-named  com- 
pany was  largely  due  to  the  embarrassments 
of  men  prominently  identified  with  it  who  had 
suffered  severe,  losses  bj  the  decline  in  Oregon. 


and  Transcontinental  and  the  Northern  Paciiio 
securities,  and  a  further  sharp  fall  in  the  mu- 
ket  value  of  the  latter  naturally  followed  the 
suspension  of  the  North  River  Constructioa 
Company.    Immediately  thereafter  New  York, 
West  Shore,  and  Buffalo  first  mortgages  de- 
clined rapidly,  as  it  was  seen  that  a  receiver 
for  that  property  was  inevitable.     The  whole 
market  sympathized  with  this  downward  move- 
ment, and  thebears  freely  made  speculative  salsii 
and  Uiereby  created  a  large  short  interest.  To- 
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wud  the  close  of  the  moDth  a  Byndicate  of  an  inyestigation,  reported  the  amoDnt  required 
leading  operators  was  formed  for  the  purpose  to  be  made  good  to  save  the  bank  from  insoly- 
of  makiiig  a  Joan  to  the  Oregon  and  Transcon-  ency,  the  directors  of  the  institution  promptly 
tZDental,  on  its  pledge  of  stock  assets  held  by  it,  came  to  its  relief,  and  the  bank  resumed  basi- 
embracing  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Oregon  ness  the  next  morning.  The  shock  of  this  enor- 
UilwBj  and  Navigation  shares.  This  aided  mous  defalcation  precipitated  the  panic.  The 
D sharply  turning  upward  the  properties  above  stock  market  opened  on  May  14  intensely  ex- 
uned,  the  bears  covered  their  short  contracts,  cited,  although  it  was  then  known  that  the 
od  a  firm  tone  was  imparted  to  the  market,  Second  National  Bank  had  resumed  business, 
rhich  continued  through  February  until  the  and  that  the  embarrassments  of  Mr.  Eno*s  bro- 
lose  of  that  month,  when  the  market  began  kers  would  not  involve  other  firms.  Within  an 
)  feel  the  influence  of  the  large  and  continued  hour  a  run  commenced  on  the  Metropolitan 
rithdrawals  of  gold  for  hoarding  and  ship-  National  Bank,  which  compelled  the  closing  of 
lent  caused  by  what  is  known  as  the  ^^  silver  its  doors  before  noon.  Some  of  the  deposits 
c&re  '*  elsewhere  referred  to.  The  reaction  in  this  institution  belonging  to  interior  banks 
rom  this  cause  was,  however,  not  important,  had  previously  been  withdrawn  because  of  dis- 
lid  the  bears  were  not  permitted  to  take  ad-  trust  excited  by  the  failure  of  the  Marine  Bai^, 
rantage  of  it,  for  a  combination  in  Delaware,  and  also  for  the  reason  that  the  president,  Mr. 
Lackawanna,  and  Western  partially  cornered  George  I.  Seney,  was  known  to  be  largely  inter- 
hX  stock  on  the  first  of  March  and  compelled  ested  in  unprofitable  railroad  operations,  and  it 
1  covering  of  short  contracts  at  heavy  losses,  was  suspected  that  the  affairs  of  the  bank  were 
This  was  followed  by  a  squeeze  in  New  York  more  or  less  involved  by  his  individual  trans- 
Central  abont  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  actions.  The  run  on  the  morning  of  the  fail- 
tbe  bears  were  so  greatly  demoralized  by  these  ure  was  directly  caused  by  the  embarrassments 
erenta  that  their  adversaries  succeeded  in  dis-  of  the  stock  firm  of  Nelson,  Robinson  &  Co., 
podog  of  a  very  large  amount  of  the  stock  in  which  Mr.  Seney  had  an  interest,  and  the 
which  they  had  bought  during  the  period  of  suspension  of  this  house  so  intensified  the  ex- 
depres^oD  early  in  January.  The  inclination  citement  that  the  bank  was  compelled  to  sno- 
of  the  market  in  April  was  downward  with  cumb.  Then  followed  in  quick  succession  fail- 
occasional  reactions,  the  natural  results  of  the  nres  of  other  stock  firms,  and  a  wUd  panic  en- 
closing oat  of  the  short  interest,  and  of  the  sued.  Rumors  of  trouble  in  other  houses  and 
timidity  of  the  bears,  who  were  slow  to  take  banks  had  the  usual  paralyzing  effect,  and  in- 
advantage  of  the  apparent  indifference  of  the  duced  bankers  energetically  to  pursue  such  a 
bolls  aa  to  the  course  of  prices.  There  was  course  as  would  insure  their  own  safety.  In 
not  the  least  indication  dnring  the  first  few  this  emergency  the  Glearing-House  Association 
days  of  May  that  a  crisis  was  impending,  was  convened  and  measures  taken  for  the  re- 
Even  the  suspension  of  the  Marine  National  lief  of  the  banks  which  are  referred  to  else- 
fiaok,  and  the  failure  of  Grant  &  Ward,  where.  As  the  result  of  this  action,  the  Metro- 
vhicb  occurred  on  the  5th,  caused  little  more  politan  was  enabled  to  resume  business  the 
than  a  slight  shock  in  the  market,  for  it  was  next  morning,  but  confidence  in  it  was  so  far 
quickly  ascertained  that  the  bank  had  none  shaken  that,,  notwithstanding  a  change  of 
iDd  the  banking  firm  only  a  slight  interest  in  president,  the  bank  gradually  lost  its  business, 
stocks.  The  fdl  details  of  the  close  relations  and  it  went  into  liquidation  six  months  later, 
exiting  between  the  bank  and  Grant  &  Ward  The  measures  taken  by  the  Olearing-House 
vere  gradually  made  public,  and  then  the  Erie  were  effective,  and  the  fact  that  the  institu- 
^ks  and  bonds  were  chiefiy  influenced  be-  tions  of  this  city  were  thereby  united  as  one 
<3Q9e  of  the  disclosure  that  the  railroad  com-  materially  aided  in  restoring  confidence,  and 
panj  bad  collateral  with  the  bank  and  the  the  panic,  so  far  as  the  banks  were  concerned, 
firm  which  would  be  temporarily  tied  up  by  speedily  ended.  The  stock  houses  that  were 
the  disaster.  The  market  was  irregularly  re-  involved  by  the  inability  of  their  customers  to 
covering  from  this  shock,  when  a  rumor  came  respond  to  the  demands  for  margin  were 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  18th  that  there  had  forced  to  suspend,  and  bankers  carrying  de- 
1)^  a  large  defalcation  in  one  of  the  up-town  posits,  who  could  not  meet  the  demands  of 
banks.  Tnis  was  accompanied  by  free  selling  their  creditors,  made  assignments.  These  fail- 
of  stocks  by  a  house  not  regarded  as  prominent  nres,  and  those  of  banks  and  houses  in  the  in- 
in  the  market,  and  in  the  closing  moments  of  tenor,  continued  to  be  reported  almost  daily 
the  basiness  day  the  excitement  became  intense  for  more  than  a  week,  and  then  less  frequently 
because  of  the  news  that  the  Oontinental  Bank  for  about  a  month,  having  more  or  less  of  an 
bad,  for  it«  own  protection,  refused  to  certify  unsettling  influence  upon  the  market.  The 
checks  of  the  house  referred  to.  Later  in  the  extremely  low  prices  to  which  stocks  fell  dur- 
aftemoon  the  rumor  of  defalcation  was  con-  ing  the  week  of  the  panic  encouraged  pur- 
Srmed  by  the  statement  that  John  0.  Eno,  chases  for  investment,  but  these  were  made 
^Vesident  of  the  Second  National  Bank,  was  a  cautiously,  and  they  were  not  important 
lefanlter  to  the  amount  of  over  $3,000,000,  a  enough  in  amount  to  do  more  than  tempora- 
reater  part  of  which  had  been  lost  in  Wall  rily  steady  prices  of  the  dividend-paying  spe- 
treet  8pecalation&    The  bank  examiner  made  cidties.    Stocks  held  by  banks  as  collateral 
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for  loans  were  pressed  upon  the  market  when 
the  demaDd  for  margins  was  not  heeded,  and 
frequently  these  sales  gave  color  to  reports  that 
stock-houses  or  individual  speculators  were  em- 
barrassed. The  bears  early  in  June  renewed 
their  demonstrations,  and  the  tendency  was 
very  decidedly  downward  for  the  remainder  of 
the  month,  the  most  notable  feature  being  a  fall 
in  Union  Pacific,  aided  by  the  enforcement  by 
the  Government  of  the  provisions  of  the  Thur- 
man  act.  The  market  became  so  largely  over- 
sold that  the  bulls,  taking  advantage  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, sharply  advanced  it  on  the  28th, 
causing  a  panic  among  the  bears  in  their  en- 
deavor to  cover  their  shorts.  During  July  and 
August,  with  the  assistance  of  powerful  com- 
binations, who  made  the  most  of  the  abundant 
present  and  prospective  yield  of  the  cereal 
crops,  the  market  was  pushed  upward,  but 
toward  the  close  of  the  last-named  month 
these  cliques  sold  out,  and  left  stocks  in  a  lan- 
guishing condition.  The  benefit  of  the  enor- 
mous crops  was  to  a  large  extent  counteracted 
by  the  cutting  of  rates,  and  by  disagreements 
in  the  various  pools,  and  also  by  the  unfiavor- 
able  condition  of  the  coal-trade,  and  the  de- 
fault by  the  Reading.  The  presidential  canvass 
was  intensly  exciting  in  October,  greatly  in- 
terrupting business,  and  the  dispute  regarding 
the  result  had  a  depressing  effect  upon  the 
market  early  in  November,  and  until  the  ques- 
tion was  definitely  settled  by  the  ofBcial  an- 
nouncement of  the  vote  in  this  State.  Then 
came  a  partial  recovery,  followed  by  an  irregu- 
lar decline,  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Yanderbilt  had  sold  a  large  amount  of  the 
stocks  of  roads  with  which  he  is  identified,  and 
also  aided  by  the  liquidation  of  the  speculative 
pools  in  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  Western, 
and  other  properties.  There  was  no  decided 
support  to  the  market  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  which  closed  amid  great  depression. 

Among  the  incidents  which  at  the  time  of 
their  occurrence  influenced  the  stock  specula- 
tion, may  be  mentioned  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Henry  Villard  from  the  presidency  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  early  in 
January ;  the  shipment  of  the  almost  unprece- 
dented amount  of  |4,600,000  gold  to  Europe, 
March  8th;  the  panic  in  Chicago  caused  by 
the  fall  in  wheat  during  the  week  ended  April 
5th  ;  the  suspension  early  in  May  of  Mr.  James 
R.  Keene,  owing  to  unfortunate  speculations; 
the  payment,  May  12th,  by  order  of  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt,  of  the  Reading  loan,  for  which  50,000 
shares  of  Central  New  Jersey  were  pledged, 
and  the  sale  early  in  October  of  this  stock ;  the 
collapse,  in  May,  of  the  Bankers'  and  Mer- 
chants' Telegraph  enterprise,  caused  by  the  fail- 
ure of  Mr.  Dimmock,  its  financial  promoter; 
the  unsuccessful  stock-pool  in  Louisville  and 
Nashville,  which  resulted  in  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  C.  C.  Baldwin,  the  president,  toward  the 
close  of  May;  the  retirement,  in  June,  from 
the  presidency  of  the  Union  Pacific,  of  Mr.  Sid- 
ney Dillon,  who  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Charles 


F.  Adams;  the  purchase,  early  in  July,  by  the 
Missouri  Pacific,  of  the  June  coupons  of  the 
Texas  Pacific,  New  Orleans  division,  thus  pre- 
venting actual  default ;  the  absorption,  in  Julj, 
by  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  of  the  Bbur 
system  of  roads,  previously  leased,  and  the  issue 
of  $14,767,500  conmion  stock  and  $1,968,000  6 
per  cent,  debenture  bonds,  and  the  assumption  of 
$11,149,600  bonds  and  obligations;  the  failure 
of  the  Wall  Street  Bank,  August  10th,  caused 
by  defalcations  by  the  cashier;  the  issue  of 
$10,000,000  debenture  bonds  by  the  New  York 
Central,  in  August;  and  the  retirement  of  Hod. 
H.  J.  Jewett,  President  of  the  Erie,  who  wm 
succeeded,  in  October,  by  Mr.  John  King,  Jr. 

The  total  sales  of  all  stocks  for  the  year 
1884  were  95,416,868  shares,  against  96,037,- 
905  in  1883,  118,720,665  in  1882,  113,892,6«l 
in  1881,  97,200,000  in  1880,  and  74,166,652  in 
1879.  The  transactions  in  Government  bondfl 
during  1884  amounted  to  $14,939,700,  and  in 
State  and  railroad  bonds  to  $508,815,850. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  quotations  of  leading 
stocks  on  or  about  Jan.  1, 1883, 1884,  and  1865: 


1885. 


New  York  Central 

Erie 

Lake  Shore 

Michlnn  Central 

Bock  Island 

Illinois  Central 

Northwestern,  common  . . 

St.  Paul,  common 

Delaware,     Lackawanna, 

Western 

Central  New  Jersey 


and 


1883. 

1884. 

12« 

119 

8^f 

264 

1124 

W4 

98 

85 

12fi 

1164 

1421 

1824 

iiei 

1844 

10&4 

M 

1284 
«8i 

1164 

844 

86} 

^1 

65 
106 
121} 

841 


9H 


The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  specola- 
tive  stocks,  with  the  prices  which  they  brooglit 
some  time  during  1888,  and  those  to  whidi  ^ef 
fell  in  December,  1884,  and  in  that  year: 


Canada  Southern 

Erie 

LooisTllle  and  NashriOe 

St  Paul 

Ohk>  Central 

Lake  Krie  and  Western 

Wabash 

Wabash,  preferred 

Ohio  and  Mississippi 

Texas  and  Padflc 

Western  Union 

Indiana,  Bloomlngton,  and  West- 
ern   

MissonrL,  Kansas,  and  Texas. . . . 

Northern  I^iflc 

Northern  Padflc  prefi^rred 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande 

Nashyllle,  Chattanooga,  and  St 
Louis 

Memphis  and  Charleston 

Bichmond  and  Danvtlle 

Blcbmond  and  West  Point  Ter- 
minal  

Chesapeake  and  Ohio 

Chesapeake   and   Ohio,  second 
preferred 

Oregon  and  Transcontinental  . . . 

Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation. 

Omaha 

Omaha,  preflnred 

Missouri  Pacific 

Union  Pacific 


HIglMrt, 

1888. 


Dm.,  1884, 


S9 
18f 

m 

1 

H 

12* 
IS 

11 
16 

8 

8« 
2ft 
48 

18 
6f 

T 
12 

6H 
88 

8S 

44t 


1 
«i 

4 

9 

41 

f 

H 
14 

m 

m 

IS 


§ 


21 

80 

es 

28 
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Hi*  Stite  6«nmMat— The  following  91 ;  conntj  special  tax,  $168,963.04 ;  total 
State  officers  daring  the  year :  Gov-  county  tax,  $582,589.64;  net  State  tax,  after 
illiam  D.  Bloxham,  Democrat;  lien-  deducting  insolvencies,  etc.,  $238,498.26. 
overnor,  L.  W.  Bethel;  Secretary  of  The  State  now  has  1,504  schools  in  opera- 
tin  [/.Crawford;  Treasurer,  Henry  A.  tion,  with  an  attendance  of  pupils  of  58,811, 
i;  Comptroller,  William  D.  Barnes;  an  increase  in  each  of  100  per  cent,  in  the 
-General,  George  P.  Raney ;  Superin-  past  eight  years.  The  average  daily  attend- 
>f  Public  Instruction,  Albert  J.  Rus-  ance  is  85,881 ;  number  of  children  between 
imissioner  of  Lands  and  Immigration,  six  and  twenty-one  years  old,  three  counties 
lite.  Judiciary,  Supreme  Court :  Chief-  missing,  66,798.  The  principal  of  the  school 
Hdwin  M.  Randall ;  Associates,  James  fund,  derived  chiefly  from  the  sale  of  lands 
iott,  Jr.,  and  R.  B.  Van  Valkenburgh.  known  as  the  ^'  sixteenth  section,''  has  in- 
<• — ^The  Governor,  in  his  message  to  creased  in  an  unprecedented  manner  during 
latareof  1885,  presenting  the  financial  the  past  four  years.  In  his  last  message  the 
i  of  the  State,  says :  Governor  placed  the  school  fund  on  hand  Jan. 

hBB   never  occupied   tlie    high   position  ^^^  ^^  P^^^^S\  There  were  $9,000  of 

does  to-day  in  the  financial  world.    Her  railroad  bonds  in  the  fund  at  that  time,  but  as 

er'a  warraata  pass  ourroDt  in  the  banking  their  validity  or  value  had  been  questioned 

3  and  moneved  marte  of  the  wuntry,  the  they  were  not  included  in  the  estimate.   Since 

mntipf  bonds  she  has  outatwiding  m  the  ^^g^^  ^    -^  tj^  j     ^      ^      l^        settled,  and 

idividuals  are  atahiffh  premium,  she  has  ,.     *^jjj-xi      /^    i         i        Arttt  VaA/> 

r  debt,  and  ca^h  in  the  treasury  to  meet  aU  ^«i^g  added  to  the  fund  makes  $255,900  as 

expenses.    The  total  amount  of  warrants  the  principal  of  the  school  fund,  which  had 

1883  was  $251,075.86,  and  for  1884  $195,-  slowly  accumulated  from  1846  up  to  Jan.  1, 

eluding  $18^4   for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  iggi.     xhe  increase  in  the  past  four  years  has 

lum.    The  bonded  debt  ot  the  State  IS  as  been  $220,284.20.    This  makes  the  total  com- 

entbondsofisn 1850,000'  "^^^'^^.^l.^"!  $476,184.26,  yielding  an  in- 

t.  bonds  of  1878 sS&^ooo  oome  of  $27,314  annually,  which  is  appor- 

boods 1,600  tioned  to  the  counties  yearly. 

ds  of  1871  in  Binkinff  fund. . .   mm  ^^^^       Under  the  Agricultural  College  grant  of  Con- 
da  of  isrs  in  sinking  fond...   100,000  gress,  Florida  received  90,000  acres  of  land, 

J6M00  which  were  sold  for  $81,000,  and  the  pro- 
of 1871  and  1878 $1,110,600  occds  of  the  sale  were  invested  in  $100,000  of 

H  t^^T^  ^^^^  ^^^ ^Sn^  Florida  bonds.  The  interest  has  been  i  nvested, 

icS^i^hiii^:::::::::  i»;800  ^^^  the  principal  now  amounts  to  $155,800, 

671,600  which  produces  an  annual  income  of  $9,227, 

fintheh«>d8ofindiTidn.i8 J^l^  The  trustees  of  the  fund  located  the  coll^^^ 

daeraaae  of  amount  in  handa  of  indi-  Lake  Uity.    Ihe  buuding  has  been  completed, 

luring  the  p«»t  two  years  of  $60,800.  and  the  college  is  now  in  operation. 

>n  to  bonds  of  1878  in  sinking  fnnd,  the  T'l*^  !««♦  t  ^^«i«*..«^  .^«««^j   ««   »^4.  «.^  ((^.^ 

ind  for  these  bonda  held  in  United  sutea  The  last  Legislature  passed  an  act  to  "pro- 

t.  bonds,  market  value 84,800  vide  an  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  and 

praetieaiiy  ao  outstanding  bonded  Dumb  in  this  State,"  and  designated  the  mem- 

of $684,200  bers  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the 

►alance  in  the  treasury  Jan.  1,  1884,  ^P^'TaI  "^  *  ^""""^i  fi  ™^^T'  "^^''r^Z^ 

033.20;  receiptsduring  the  year  $328,:  directed  to  secure  suitable  grounds  and  build- 

total,  $417,927.58;  payments,  $274  -  ^°««-    J^^^^'^^.l  ^L•'^"^'''*'''^^^^  ^J!" 

balaiceTjali.  1.  1886,  $142,977.20.  f  ^^«/f  land,  and  $1,000  in  money  to  have  the 

^  . ,     .  .  .    .  Institute  located  at  that  point    The  location 

^^..1^^  i^iS  /La^thf °L?il®Jf  ?Z  w  admirably  suited  for  such  an  asylum,  and  is 
ot  January,  1888  (says  the  (rovemor),  the  ,      -i^ir  i       j  •t^^       rni.    i    mj*  i_«  i. 
^  reduced  tke  Stat^  ti  to  four  mills  for  that  healthful  and  accessible.   The  buildings,  which 
authorized  me,  if  the  aff^o'egate  asaessmeut  are  commodious  and  of  handsome  architectu- 
9peity  of  the  State  would  permit,  to  reduce  ral  design,  are  completed  and  ready  for  use. 
» three  miUa  for  1884.    The  "aggregate  as-        The  two  seminaries,  one  at  GainesvUle  and 
^X'^tlTd^'^Jt^^:^^^  the  other  at  TalUihassecs  are  in  a  prosperous 
The  taxable  values  for  1880,  and  several  condition,  and  are  annually  mcreasmgtbennm- 
•r,  averaged  about  $81,000,000.    Since  IdSO  ber  of  their  pupils.    They  have  now  a  fund  of 
tea  have  annually  swollen,  until  1884  they  $91,400,  producing  an  income  of  $5,568,  which 
we^mcnt  of  over  $60,000XK)0.  ig  divided  semi-annually  between  the  two. 
>t  the  State  tax  that  burdens  the  people.          ^       .        •i.    v       i      v           ^  uv  i    j    ^  t  i 
itely,  some  of  the  counties  have  outstoucfing  ,   -^  university  has  also  been  established  at  Tal- 
is, some  running  back  prior  to  the  war,  lahassee  by  the  energy  and  liberality  of  Chan- 
re  to  be  met  by  ahcavy  county  tax.    These,  cellor  J.  Kost ;  but  it  is  still  in  its  infancy. 

rrf!!fifhJr^^*lil?  W^^  ""  ^^  this  connection  fremarks  the  Governor)  I  can 

ear.,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  relieved.  ^^^  ^p^^  ^^^^  j  ^.^  .^  ^  ^^^^^  message,  that 

tate  tax  in  1884  for  general  purposes  while  [popular  education  b  a  duty  belonging  to  the 
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required  fortheedncatioD  of  our  large  illiterate  popa- 
lation.  The  right  of  Conffress  to  oontribute  to  gener- 
al education  in  the  severe  States  has  not  been  ques- 
tioned, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Greneral  Govern- 
ment, appreciating  the  great  necessity  for  such  a 
course,  will  still  rarther  add  to  the  eaucalional  re- 
sources of  the  country,  to  be  applied  through  the 
agency  of  the  various  State  organizationa. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number 


of  miles  of  railroad  and  their  yaloe,  together 
with  the  value  of  rolling-stock  owned  by  the 
different  companies,  as  assessed  March  1, 1884. 
RaOrMids. — In  the  past  fonr  years  there  hare 
been  built  and  put  in  operation  776  miles  of 
new  road.  In  a^ldition  to  this  about  224  miles 
are  graded.  Some  of  the  best  sections  of  the 
St-ate  are  still  without  railroad  facilities. 


MILES  OF  MAIN 
TRACK. 

NAMK  or  COMPANY. 

YaIim  of  road-lnd, 

iBClDdfalf  lidA  ADd  OMln 

tack. 

TaImoT 
toUiiif^iock. 

12 

8t.  JohD*B  and  HaHfiiz  RaflroAd  Comoanv 

$24,000  00 

8^000  00 

17.917  00 

8S7.850  00 

589.275  06 

19,842  50 

1,815,400  00 

609,099  05 

108,750  00 

8,892,590  00 

171.696  00 

440,000  00 

185,756  00 

828,672  00 

198,156  00 

80,276  00 

25,000  00 

45,000  00 

5,470  00 

$2,900  00 

8 

PeDsa<oola  and  Perdido  Railroad  Cooapany 

Penaaoola  and  Mobile  Railroad  and  Manafactoring  Company.. . 
LonlsviUe  and  NashvlUe  Railroad  Comoany 

20.250  00 

51« 

45,496  06 

iw^.;;:::::::;:: 

BoQth  Florida  Railroad  Comoan r 

185,70^00 

6At 

Hanford  and  Indian  River  Railroad  Company 

leSr..;...: ;: 

Pentacola  and  Atlantic  Railroad  Comnanv 

62.199  81 

120t4« 

Florida  Southern  Railway  Company 

52.800  85 

86 

^  John^a  and  Ijake  Euatitt  Railway  Comnapy 

12,450  00 

495Vtt. 

Florida  Rftilwav  and  Nayimtion  C-ornnany  . . .  r 

r.      250.215  80 

84jS . 

Jackflonyllle,  St.  Angnatlne.  and  Halifax  River  Railroad  Co. . . . 

Jaeksonyille,  Tampa,  and  Key  Weat  Railroad  Company 

Savannah.  Florida,  and  Westem  Railroad  Company ........... 

88,080  0(1 

W. : 

22M 

83}  St.... 

East  Florida  Railway  Comoany 

2sS;: 

T4v«  0*k  and  Kowlanda  Bmff  KaHroad  CnrT*i>ftny . ,...,.. 

4S|. 

Chattahoocbee  and  East  Paaa  Railroad  Company 

10.......::::.... 

OrdAn  Cava  finHnim  iinrf  \f Alm«A  RaiIro«d  r^nmnAnv 

5,500  UO 

14* 

St.  John*8  Railway  Company 

8,100  00 

24 

Jackaonytlle  street  Railroad  Company 

6,000  00 

MOTt% 

$7,824,178  61 

$688,250  00 

Total  aaaMwed  vahiA  Af  fmuI  Anil  mTllnr-AtnRk 

$8,457,429  67 

*  Operated  by  the  Loolsville  and  Naahvllle  Railroad  Company. 

t  Operated  by  the  Booth  Florida  KaihtMd  Company. 

t  Operated  by  the  Sayannab,  Florida,  and  Weatem  Railroad  Company  ;  they  made  no  return  of  roUing-atoclL 


Bedaaatlti  $f  Lands.— The  Atlantic  and  Galf 
Coast  Canal  and  Okeechobee  Company,  under 
their  contract  with  the  State  for  the  reclama- 
tion of  lands  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Peninsula,  since  1881  have  steadily  prosecuted 
the  work  of  constructing  drainage-canals,  and 
improving  the  natural  river-system,  and  have 
added  mechanical  appliances  by  which  the 
completion  of  the  work  will  be  materially  has- 
tened. A  brief  summary  of  the  operations  of 
this  company  shows  a  completed  canal  for 
drainage  and  navigation,  connecting  the  head- 
waters of  the  Caloosahatchee  and  Okeechobee, 
intercepting  in  its  course  Lakes  Flirt  and 
Hecppachee,  the  latter  being  a  fresh- water 
lake  about  five  miles  in  diameter,  hitherto 
practically  unknown.  This  canal  penetrates  a 
portion  of  the  State  hitherto  inaccessible  and 
develops  a  large  territory.  The  ledge  of  lime- 
stone through  which  Caloosahatchee  river  at 
Fort  Thompson  forces  its  way  has  been  suffi- 
ciently removed  to  provide  a  channel  commen- 
surate with  the  demands  of  navigation.  The 
company  is  engaged  in  shortening  Kissimmee 
river,  much  efiective  work  having  already  been 
accomplished.  In  some  instances  cuts  of  less 
than  one  fourth  of  a  mile  reduced  the  distance 
by  the  old  river-channel  almost  three  miles. 
Tiger  creek,  connecting  Lake  Kissimmee  with 
Lakes  Tiger,  Rosalie,  and  Walk-in- the- Water, 
on  the  west,  has  been  shortened,  deepened, 
and  improved.  The  water-shed  of  the  upper 
system  of  drainage  has  been  permanently  re- 
lieved by  the  completion  of  a  canal  connecting 


Lake  Tohopekaliga  with  the  drainage-system 
south.  This  canal  is  supplementary  to  the 
large  cut,  long  since  completed  in  Lake  Cj' 

Eress,  by  which  the  surface-level  of  Lake  To- 
opekaliga,  an  area  of  26  square  miles,  wtf 
reduced  many  feet.  The  surface  of  the  waters 
in  the  valley  of  this  interior  tidal  and  lake 
system  varies  from  twenty-two  feet  at  Lake 
Okeechobee  to  seventy-one  feet  at  Lake  To- 
hopekaliga above  river-level,  indicating  that 
the  most  depressed  portion  of  the  territory  is 
sufficiently  elevated  for  an  efficient  drainage  of 
the  whole.  The  work  already  accomplished 
has  opened  np  water-transportation  for  boats 
of  about  100  feet  in  length,  connecting  Pnota 
Rosa,  at  the  mouth  of  Caloosahatchee  river, 
on  the  Gulf,  with  Kissimmee  City,  a  point 
about  centrally  located  in  the  peninsular  por- 
tion of  the  State.  Over  40  miles  of  canal  and 
river  improvements  have  been  made,  besides 
the  removal  of  numerous  obstrnctions.  The 
expenditure  has  aggregated  over  $250,000. 

The  magnitudo  of  this  enterprise  (savs  the  Qcr- 
emor)  tma  its  destined  influenoe  upon  tne  ftiture  of 
the  State  can  scarcely  be  realized.  The  rcdamatioD 
of  many  millions  oi  acres^  containing  some  of  the 
most  valuable  sugar-lands  m  the  United  States,  with 
suitable  climatic  conditions  for  the  successful  groKth 
of  all  tropical  fVuits,  is  the  harbinger  of  an  era  of 
population,  wealth,  and  prosperity. 

CMst-Iiae  Caaal.  — The  Florida  Coast-IiDe 
Canal  and  Transportation  Company,  organized 
to  secure  inland  water  communication  from 
St.  Augustine  to  Biscayne  Bay,  by  connecting 
Matansaa,  Halifax,  and  Indian  rivers,  on  the 
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coast,  is  prosecuting  its  work.    The  or,  and  presidential  electors.    Among  the  reso- 

rce  has  been  concentrated  on  the  work  lations  passed  were  the  following : 
to  connect  Matansas  and  Halifax  riv-       That  we  advocate  a  liberal  poliojr  on  the  part  of  the 

ere  has  been  constructed,  of  canal  six  General  Government  in  the  matter  of  i>ublic  improve- 

>  and  thirty  feet  wide,  and  improve-  mente,  and  hold  that  the  South  hiw  a  right  to  demand 

^  .:»^»..<i    i«/^,^»<>    ««/i  ^-^aVo   /rv   ♦K«.  this  until  her  water-ways  and  hurbors  are  adjusted  to 

.f  rivers,  lagoons,  and  creeks  to  the  the  needs  of  commerce  to  the  same  extent  as  other 

pth,  about  40  miles,  leaving  still  a  gap  sections  of  the  country. 

les,  including  Smithes  creek,  the  ridge       That  we  favor  the  calling  of  a  Constitutional  Con- 

Matansas  and  Halifax  rivers,  about  vention  for  the  reformation  of  our  present  Constitu- 

larters  of  a  mile  and  a  small  portion  ^<>J{^^^  .^  .^  ^  ^      ^^^^^  p^^  ^  ^^^^  .^  ^^^^ 

e.     It  IS  estimated  that  this  work  wiU  ^^n,  and  that  we  favor  a  liberal  provision  for  the 

pleted  by  the  autumn  of   1885,   and  maintenance  and  development  of  our  system  of  free 

\  will  then  transport  passengers  and  public  schools. 

to  and  from  St.   Augustine,  and  the  ^.  That  the  recent  remarkable  growth  of  our  popiUa- 

fi/1  a/»4^1xktnAnfa  /%«  TTal^av  o«/1  PTiilaK/^f  tion  IS  ouc  of  the  most  uotcworthy  indications  ot  the 

ad  settlements  on  Hahf  ax  and  HUlsbor-  ^^^^^  ^f  the  State,  and  that  we  mvite  worthy  and 

era.  by  spring  or  early  summer,  work  bdustrious  persons  from  all  quarters  to  come  and  set- 
in  on  the  ^^  Haulover,^'  thus  connecting  tie  among  us,  with  the  confident  amurance  of  a  friend- 
iver,  and  insuring  a  transportation  line  ly  welcome  and  an  equal  opportunity. 

St.  Augustine  and  Lake  Worth,  or       For  Governor,  Edward  A.  Perry  was  nomi- 

[nlet,  220  miles.  nated,  and  for  Lieutenant-Gk>vemor,  Milton  H. 

1  fbr  the  iBflUM. — During  the  past  two  Mabry.  The  nominee  for  Governor  is  a  native 
rge  alterations  and  additions  have  been  of  Massachusetts,   who  settled  in  Pensaoola 

some  of  the  buildings  of  this  institu-  when  a  young  man,  where  he  practiced  law 

a  January,  1881,  there  were  95  in-  before  and  after  the  war.    During  the  war  he 

in  January,  1883,  130;  and  at  present  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the 

L  addition,  60  are  supported  by  the  Confederate  service.    The  Democratic  candi- 

their  homes,  making  a  total  of  207.  dates  for  Congress  were  Robert  H.  M.  David- 

Ci. — With  regard  to  these,  the  GU>vern-  son  in  the  first  district,  and  Charles  Dougherty 

the  following  information :  in  the  second. 

Ave  been  well  fed  and  caied  for,  and  have        A  Republican  State  Convention  met  in  St. 

er  medical  attention  and  the  services  of  a  Augustine  on  April  80,  and  chose  delegates  to 

The  A<y utant-General,  under  the  direo-  ^he  National  Convention.    The  foUowing  reso- 

le  Commwsionera  of  State  Instiiutionfl,  ad-  i„i.'  ^  „^«  «««^««  ^.k^o^  ^a^t>.^^ji  , 

Tor  bids  for  the  hire  of  the  convicts  for  the  ^^'^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  adopted : 

J  ears.    No  bids  were  received,  and  we  were        That  we  heartily  sympathize  with  all  daases  of  oiti- 

with  having  them  to  support  and  guard,  in  zens  in  this  State  who  are  opposed  to  the  present 

o  the  expense  of  conveying  those  hereafter  Bourbon  administration,  and  trust  that  by  mutual  co- 

^from  the  county  jails  to  some  point  where  operation  its  speedy  overthrow  may  be  accomplished. 

i?,^^K:?r£5S^^t^,S^  ,  Another  Republican  State  Convention  w^ 

2  suitable  building,  grounds^  etc,  for  their  held  m  Tallahassee  on  July  24,  which  ratitied 
The  expense  of  bmldings,  their  support  and  the  nominations  for  State  officers  of  the  '^  In-, 
id  transportation  from  the  various  county  dependent'' conference  previously  held  at  Live 
Jd  have  been  an  enormous  expense.    Under  q^      jjj    nominee  for  Governor  was  F.  W. 
nunstances,  it  was  deemed  to  the  best  inter-  -n  l        Vru    o^    a  ^  *.'^^  -u^a  u^^,. 

State  to  Mcept  Mr.  H.  M.  Wood's  offer  ot  Po^®-    The  St.  Augustine  convention  had  been 

Id  oonvicta  now  on  hand,  and  all  others  to  preceded  by  an   ^*  Independent  Republican 

ted,  at  the  several  jails,  and  allow  him  $8,-  conference  at  Gainesville.    On  Nov.  4,  the  Re- 

tie  year,  he  to  bear  aU  expenses.    This  con-  publican   candidates  for  presidential  electors 

r^S^'^^elSttt^rdulSSu^of^^'bl  "eo^vod  28081  votes ;  fiemocratio  31,766; 
hem.  scattermg,  164.  For  Governor,  the  Demo- 
er  of  oohtIcu  Jan.  t,  1884 109  cratic  vote  (Brevard  and  Dade  counties  want- 
red  to  contractor  durinflr  is^* '.','.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  129  ing),  was  81,830 ;  Independent,  27,744.  Two 
•^DMiber  there  were  inissi:              ^  Democratic  Congressmen  were  chosen.    The 

I '.'/,['.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. '. '. '. '. '. '. .* .' .' .* .'    .*     5  Legislature,  to  meet  in  1 886,  consists  of  7  Re- 

i<»"«i I  publicans,  17  Democrats,  and  8  Independents 

iStfM  hand  jMuil  1885  !!'.'.!iy.!l!  198  ^  the  Senate,  and  26  Republicans,  48  Demo- 

—  crats,  and  8  Independents  in  the  House.    A 

'^°*^ ^*  majority  of  the  voters  pronounced  iu  favor  of 

— The  following  are  the  lands  belong-  a  constitutional  convention,  which  will  be  pro- 

le  State,  Jan.  1,  1886,  approximately :  Tided  for  by  the  Legislature  of  1886. 
lands,  6,367,206  acres;    internal    im-        TeapenoM. — On   the    call    of   the    Orange 

)nt  lands,  167,380;  school  lands,  609,-  County  Local  Option  Alliance,  a  convention 

ninary  lands,  32,140.    Other  lands  are  of  all  interested  iu  temperance  reform  and 

State  under  the  act  of  Sept.  28, 1850.  maintaining  the  principle  of  the  local-option 

iL — The  Democratic  State  Convention  law  was  convened  on  July  4^  in  the  Court- 

'ensacola  on  June  26,  chose  delegates  House  at  Palatka.     About  fifty  delegates  were 

National  Convention,  and  nominated  present  from  the  leading  temperance  organiza- 

«s  for  Governor,  Lieutenant-Govern-  tions,  representing  nearly  1,000  members.    The 


334  FOLGER,  CHARLES  J.  FRANCE. 

delegates  agreed  to  the  formation  of  an  organi-  Secretary  Folger  proved  liiinself  to  be  a  wise 
zation  to  be  called  ^'The  Florida  State  Tern-  and  jadicioas  adviser,  as  well  as  an  able  and 
perance  Association,"  and  adopted  the  follow-  efficient  head  of  the  department  over  which 
ing  resolutions :  he  presided.  He  was  a  man  of  solid  rather 
That  the  friends  of  temperance  reform  in  the  State  ^^^n  brilliant  qaalities.  He  possessed  in  large 
of  Florida  are  earnestly  requested  to  establish  county,  degree  the  judicial  faculty,  uas  a  man  of  ex- 
town,  and  city  organizations  in  sympathy  with  this  tensive  attainments  in  his  profession,  and  held 
State  organization,  and  report  to  the  corresponding  ^^^  confidence  of  the  country  as  a  citizen  of 

secretary,  whereupon  they  shall    be  considered  as -i 1 4.*^  ;«*^««;4.- ««^  ^«:*k*v,i«^„-      u« -^« 

forming  a  part  of  this  Assciiation.  undoubted  integrity  and  faithfulness.    He  con- 

That  the  members  of  this  Association  can  not  con-  tinned  at  work  up  to  the  last;  but  within  a 

scientiously .  nor  avUI  they  in  any  case,  support  candi-  few  days  of  his  death  he  sank  so  rapidly  that 

dates  for  public  ofRce,  who  will  not  sustain  the  local-  his  passing  away  took  his  friends  and  the  com- 

option  law.  munity  quite  by  surprise. 

FOLGQt,  CEARLiS  JAMES,  an  American  ju-        (See  portrait  in  ^'Annual  Cyclopedia '' for 

rist,  bom  in  Nantucket,  Mass.,  April  16, 1818;  1882,  page  807.) 

died  in  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  September  4,  1884.    In        FEANCE,  a  republic  in  western  Europe.  The 

1880  his  father  and  family  removed  from  Nan-  republic  was  proclaimed  Sept.  4.  1870.    The 

tucket  to  Geneva,   which  place  became  his  Constitution  was  adopted  Feb.  25,  1875,  by 

home  for  life.    He  early  manifested  a  love  for  the  National  Assembly  elected  in  1871.    The 

books  and  study,  entered  Geneva  (now  Hobart)  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  elected  by  universal 

College  at  an  unusually  early  age,  and  was  suffrage  under  the  icrutin  cfarrondissement^ 

graduated   in    1836   with    the    highest   class  which  was  adopted  Nov.  11,  1875.    Each  ar- 

honors.    He  studied  law  with  Messra.  Worden  rondissement  is  represented  by  a  deputy,  and, 

&  Sibley,  in  Greneva,  and  was  admitted  to  the  if  its  population  is  in  excess  of  100,000,  bj 

bar  in  1889.    His  first  office  was  that  of  justice  additional  deputies  for  each  100,000  or  part  of 

of  the  peace  in  his  place  of  residence.    He  was  100,000  beyond  that  number.    The  number  of 

appointed  Judge  of  the  Court  of   Common  electors  in  1881  was  10,179,345.    The  number 

Pleas  in  1844,  and  soon  after  was  made  Master  of  deputies  is  557.    The  Senate  is  composed  of 

and  Examiner  in  Chancery.    In  1851  he  was  800  members,  75  of  whom  are  chosen  for  life, 

elected  County  Judge  of  Ontario  County.  the  Senate  electing  the  successors  of  deceased 

He  entered  upon  political  life  in  the  ranks  members.  The  remaining  225  are  elected,  75 
of  the  Democratic  party,  being  one  of  those  every  three  years,  by  the  departments  aod 
known  at  the  time  as  Silas  Wright  Democrats,  provinces.  They  are  chosen  by  senatorial  elect- 
In  1861,  however,  he  was  elected  to  the  New  ors,  elected  to  represent  each  of  the  commnDes 
York  State  Senate  by  the  Republican  party,  and  municipalities,  together  with  the  members 
This  office  he  filled  with  signal  ability  for  of  the  Council  General  and  the  deputies  of  the 
eight  years,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  department,  who  possess  votes  ex-officio.  The 
leaders  of  the  party.  In  the  ConstiXutional  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  elected  for  four  years.  \ 
Convention  of  1867  he  served  on  the  Judiciary  The  National  Assembly  meets  annually  on  the  j 
Committee.  He  was  a  warm  personal  friend  second  Tuesday  in  January,  and  mast  remain  \ 
of  Senator  Conkling,  through  whose  influence  in  session  five  months.  The  President  of  the 
he  was  appointed,  in  1869,  by  President  Grant,  Kepublio  can  call  an  extraordinary  sesnon, 
to  the  office  of  United  States  Treasurer  in  New  and  is  compelled  to  do  so  if  one  half  of  the 
York  city.  A  year  later  he  was  elected  one  members  of  each  Chamber  unite  in  demand- 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  ing  it.  The  two  Chambers  possess  equal  and 
State  of  New  York,  and  on  the  death  of  Chief-  concurrent  powers  of  legislation ;  but  all  finan- 
Justice  Church,  in  1880,  he  was  designated  by  cial  measures  must  originate  in  the  Chamber 
Governor  Cornell  to  act  as  Chief-Justice,  and  of  Deputies.  The  executive  head  of  the  re- 
in November  of  that  ^ear  he  was  elected  by  a  public  is  the  President,  who  is  elected  for  the 
majority  of  over  45,000  for  the  full  term  of  term  of  seven  years  by  a  majority  of  the  depu- 
fourteen  years  in  the  highest  court  of  the  ties  and  senators  in  joint  session.  The  Presi- 
State.  dent  has  the  disposd  of  the  military  forces, 

Judge  Folger  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Court  makes  all  appointments,  civil  and  military,  and 

of  Appeals  to  accept  President  Arthur's  ap-  can  propose  legislation ;  but  all  acts  mnst  be 

pointment  of  him,  in  1881,  as  Secretary  of  the  countersigned  by  the  ministers,  who  are  ap- 

Treasury.    In  1882  the  Republican  Convention  pointed  by  the  President  and  are  rcsponable 

nominated  him  for  Governor  of  New  York,  to  the  Chambers. 

but  he  was  defeated  by  an  overwhelming  The  6«veniBCiU — The  President  of  the  Re- 
majority,  because  it  was  believed  that  the  public  is  Francois  P.  Jules  Gr^vy,  bom  in 
national  Administration  had  practically  die-  1813,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Constituent 
tated  the  nomination,  and  used  unfair  means  Assembly  of  1848,  President  of  the  Assembly 
in  the  convention.  He  took  his  defeat  so  much  from  1871  to  1873,  and  President  of  the  Cham- 
to  heart  that,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  ber  of  Deputies  from  1876  to  1879;  elected  Jan. 
knew  him  well,  his  health  was  seriously  af-  80,  1879. 
fected,  and  thereafter  he  steadily  declined.  The  ministry,  constituted  Feb.  21,  1888,  in 

As  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  at  Washington,  composed  as  follows :  President  of  the  Council 
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ster  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Jales  Ferry ; 
jf  the  Seals,  and  Minister  of  Jnstice 
Torship,  Martin  Feuill^e;  Minister  of 
Lstrnction  and  of  Fine  Arts,  Fallidres ; 
of  the  Interior,  M.  WaldQck  Ronssean ; 
of  Finance,  M.  Roavier;  Minister  of 
Q.  Campenon ;  Minister  of  Marine  and 
[lies,  Vice- Admiral  Peyron ;  Minister 
I  Works,  M.  Raynal ;  Minister  of  Com- 
oumier ;  Minister  of  Agriculture,  F.  J. 
Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  M. 

resident  of  the  Senate  is  M.  Le  Royer ; 
ident  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is 
isson. 

li  Ptpihtton. — ^The  area  of  France  is 
sqaare  kilometres.  The  legal  popala- 
881  was  87,672,048—71  to  the  square 
?.  The  population  present  at  the  time 
msus  was  87,405,290,  of  which  num- 
56,518  were  of  the  male  and  18,748,- 
e  female  sex. 

[>pulation  was  distributed  among  the 
professional  groups  as  follows:  Agri- 
18,204,799;  industry,  9,824,107;  com- 
,843,447;  transportation  and  naviga- 
,741 ;  the  public  service,  652,851 ;  the 
'ofessions,  1,629,768 ;  living  exclusive- 
their  incomes,  2,148,173;  without  oc- 
,  727,588;  unknown,  173,816. 
»pnlation  was  divided  as  to  religion  in 
roUows:  Catholics,  85,887,703;  Prot- 
580,757  (467,531  Calvinists,  80,117 
IS,  and  33,109  of  other  Protestant  de- 
ons);  Israelites,  49,439 ;  of  other  non- 
L  faiths,  3,071 ;  of  no  religion  or  whose 
was  not  ascertained,  81,951.  The 
i  constituted  98  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
le  Protestants  1*6  per  cent.,  the  Jews 
c>ent.,  individuals  without  religion  '02 
.  The  Protestants  formed  more  than 
ent.  of  the  population  in  the  depart- 
f  Dr6me,  Doubs,  Deuz-Sdvres,  Ar- 
oz^re,  and  Card. 

ovemeut  of  population  for  the  last  five 
>orted  was  as  follows : 


Kxosu  of 

Mrtlu. 


279.630 
282,n6 
279,046 
282,079 
281,060 
884,519 


Blrtlu. 

Dwdu. 

980,090 
980,404 
961,914 
980,898 
979.918 
9S1,691 

882,849 
888,757 
899,974 
872,669 

882,891 
884,848 

98,241 
96,647 
61,040 
108,229 
97,027 
96,848 


>pulation  of  Paris  in  1881  was  2,269,- 
le  following  other  cities  contained 
an  50,000  inhabitants:  Lyons,  847,- 
.rseilles,  269,340 ;  Bordeaux,  217.990 ; 
^5,118;  Toulouse,  127,196;  Nantes, 
St.  Etienne,  114,962;  Ronen,  105,- 
ivre,  105,540;  Rheims,  93,683;  Ron- 
,706;  Nancy,  73,208;  Brest,  69,110; 
67,874;  Angers,  65,331 ;  Toulon,  61,- 
nes,  61,210;  Limoges,  59,338 ;  Rennes, 
Nice,  54,953;  Orleans,  54,400 ;  Mont- 
2,678;  Tours,  52,209;  Dijon,  52,115. 


■ — The  special  commerce  of  France, 
which  comprises  all  imports  free  of  duty,  and 
those  on  which  duty  has  been  paid,  and  all 
the  domestic  exports  and  foreign  exports  that 
have  paid  dutien,  is  distinguished  in  the  official 
returns  from  the  general  commerce  which  em- 
braces also  the  trao sit- trade.  The  special  im- 
ports averaged  1,071,100,000  francs,  and  the 
exports  1,223,700,000  francs,  in  the  decade 
1847-56 ;  the  imports  2,200,500,000,  and  the 
exports  2,430,100,000  francs,  in  1867-66;  tlie 
imports  3,407,500,000,  and  the  exports  8,306,- 
400,000  francs,  in  1867-76.  In  1877  the  im- 
ports were  3,369,800,000,  and  the  exports  3,- 
436,300,000  francs;  in  1878,  imports  4,176,- 
200,000,  exports  3,179,700,000  francs;  in  1879, 
imports  4,595,200,000,  exports  3,281,800,000 
francs;  in  1880, imports 5,033,200,000, exports 
8,467,900,000  francs;  in  1881,  imports  4,946,- 
400,000,  exports 2,612,400,000 francs;  in  1882, 
imports  4,972,100,000  francs,  exports  8,596,- 
200,000  francs;  in  1883,  imporU  4,994,800,- 
000,  exports  8,524,900,000  francs. 

In  1880,  8,211,100,000  francs  of  the  import 
and  2,512,300,000  francs  of  the  export  trade 
was  with  European  countries — ^England  fur- 
nishing 663,500,000  francs  of  the  imports  and 
receiving  910,600,000  of  the  exports;  Belgium 
furnishing  457,400,000  francs  of  the  imports 
and  receiving  465,000,000  francs  of  the  ex- 
ports ;  Italy  furnishing  898,800,000  francs  of 
the  imports  and  receiving  181,300,000  francs 
of  the  exports ;  Germany  furnishing  438,200,- 
000  francs  of  the  imports  and  receiving  362,- 
900,000  francs  of  the  exports ;  Switzerland  fur- 
nishing 115,100,000  francs  of  the  imports  and 
receiving  220,400,000  francs  of  the  exports ; 
Spain  furnishing  343,200,000  francs  of  the  im- 
ports and  receiving  158,700,000  francs  of  the 
exports ;  and  Russia,  Austria,  and  Turkey  fur- 
nishing respectively  814,100.000,  124,100,000, 
and  138,500,000  francs  of  the  imports.  The 
total  import  trade  with  North  and  South 
America  was  1,116,500,000  francs,  207,400,000 
coming  from  the  United  States,  69,100,000 
from  Brazil,  and  67,200,000  from  the  Argen- 
tine Republic ;  the  total  exports  to  America, 
650,000,000  francs,  of  which  the  United  States 
took  332,100,000,  the  Argentine  Republic  84,- 
600,000,  and  Brazil  76,200,000  francs.  The 
imports  from  Asia  amounted  to  313,500,000 
francs,  from  Africa  124,200,000,  from  other 
countries  23,400,000  francs;  the  exports  to 
Asia  17,000,000,  to  Africa  60,100,000,  to  other 
countries  8,900,000.  The  total  value  of  the 
imports  from  foreign  countries  was  4,788,700,- 
000  francs,  of  the  exports  to  foreign  countries 
3,248,000,000  francs.  The  imports  from  Al- 
geria were  126,900,000  francs  in  value,  the  ex- 
ports to  Algeria  161,800,000  francs;  the  im- 
ports from  all  the  colonies  244,500,000,  the 
exports  to  all  the  colonies  219,600,000  francs. 

The  imports  of  cereals  in  1883  were  of  the 
value  of  500,558,000  francs,  of  fermented  liq- 
uors, 410,799,000  francs,  of  colonial  goods  260,- 
641,000  francs,  of  tobacco  29,455,000,  of  fruits, 
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seeds,  and  roots  265,847,000  franca,  of  animals 
and  animal  food  products  898,259,000  frnnca, 
total  imports  of  articles  of  consumption  1,865,- 
559,000  francs ;  the  exports  of  fermented  liquors 
818,487,000  francs,  of  animals  and  provisions 
275,985,000  Irancs,  of  colonial  goods  182,837,- 
000  francs,  and  the  total  exports  of  articles  of 
consumption  917,750,000  francs.  The  imports 
of  textile  materids  amounted  to  989,990,000 
francs,  of  timber,  etc.,  248,508,000  francs,  of 
hides  and  leather  242,878,000,  the  total  imports 
of  raw  materials  1,985,106,000  francs;  the  ex- 

Eorts  of  textile  materials  819,659,000  francs,  of 
ides  and  leather  217,101,000  francs,  of  all  raw 
materials  610,842,000  francs.  The  imports  of 
textile  manufactures  were  260,877,000  francs, 
of  metal  wares  and  machinerj  162,245,000 
francs,  of  all  manufactured  articles  571,865,- 
000  francs ;  the  exports  of  textile  manufact- 
ures 980,986,000  francs,  of  hardware  and  ma- 
chinery 166,752,000  francs,  of  jewelry  and  art 
manufactures  148,198,000  francs,  of  leather 
and  for  manufactures  141,541,000,  of  all  manu- 
factured articles  1,626,785,000  francs;  the  im- 
ports of  miscellaneous  articles  621,726,000,  the 
exports  869,517,000  francs.  The  import  of 
specie  in  1888  amounted  to  148,200,000  francs, 
the  export  to  286,200,000  francs. 

NavlgatloB* — The  number  of  vessels  entered  at 
French  ports  in  1888  was  84,085,  the  tonnage 
18,288,108,  against  12,448,281  tons  in  1882; 
the  number  sailing  under  the  French  flag  9,- 
654,  tonnage  4,461,886.  The  total  number 
cleared  was  28,668,  tonnage  8,798,726,  against 
7,886,608  tons  in  1882. 


The  merchant  navy  at  the  end  of  1880  con- 
sisted of  14^406  sailing-vessels,  of  641,589  tons, 
and  652  steamers,  of  277,759  tons,  employing 
altogether  92,879  persons.  There  were  9,987 
vessels  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  2,399  in  the 
coasting  trade,  1,748  in  ocean  commerce,  and 
929  in  port  service  or  yachts. 

lUUrttds. — The  total  length  of  lines  open  to 
traffic  in  1888  was  28,804,000  kilometres,  of 
which  26,287  kilometres  were  lines  of  general 
interest,  2,084  kilometres  of  these  belonging 
to  the  state,  1,921  kilometres  were  lines  not 
chartered,  2,805  kilometres  were  lines  of  local 
interest,  and  212  kilometres  were  industrial 
lines. 

The  PiBMNBce. — The  number  of  stations  in 
1881  was  6,158;  the  number  of  letters  in  1883 
was  605,761,089,  postal-cards  34,564,586,  let- 
ters with  declaration  of  value  14,918,724,  news- 
papers, circulars,  etc.,  728,584,985.  The  re- 
ceipts in  1881  were  128,472,000  francs,  ex- 
penses 81,898,988  francs. 

TelegnphSt — The  number  of  stations  in  1882 
was  4,878 ;  the  length  of  the  state  lines  75,- ' 
091,  of  wires  282,451  kilometres.  The  number 
of  messages  forwarded  in  1883  was  26,174,547, 
of  which  22,006,765  were  domestic  and  4,167,- 
782  international. 

The  CtlaileSf — The  following  table  exhibits 
the  area  of  the  French  colonies  and  protect- 
orates, their  population  in  1881,  the  births  and 
deaths  in  1880,  as  far  as  reported,  the  com- 
merce in  1881,  and  the  colonial  budgets  for 
1884  of  some  of  the  colonies : 


DEPINDENCIES. 


Iir  Abia  : 

French  East  Indies 

French  Cochln-Cblna 

Tonquin 

Cam  Dodla 

In  Afrioa  : 

Senepd  and  dependencies 

Gold  Coast  and  Gaboon 

Obok 

B6unlon 

Mayotte 

Nosai-B^  and  bte.  Marie 

In  Amkrica  : 

French  Guiana 

Martinique 

Guadaioupe  and  dependencies . 

Bt.  Pierre  and  Miquelon 

Ik  Ocbakioa  : 

Now  Caledonia  and  dependencies  . . 

Tahiti  and  dependencies 

Total 


■qoar* 
IdlooMtrM. 


608 

Tt.4«0 

16.5,200 

83,861 

260,000 

2,S00 

495 

2,5!1 

SCO 

808 

121,418 

9ST 

1,870 

286 

19,060 
18,658 


785,600 


PopnuttoB* 


271,568 
1,508,617 

15,000,000 
1,500,000 

191,608 
8,000 


172,0S4 
10,800 
16,188 

27,886 

167,181 

800,771 

6,584 

69,584 
26,000 


19,250,170 


Bfatha. 


9,861 
26,761 


6,982 


4,728 


456 
6,447 
4,877 

173 


DMtlu. 

Imports. 

Ezporte. 

7,772 
19,0ST 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

6,822 

•  •  •  • 

6^606 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

670 
4,810 
6,171 

82 

*  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  • 

6,556.000 
41,400,000 

19,724,000 
7,000,000 

28,07X666 
1,070,000 
4,001,000 

9,179,000 
26,789,000 
2^886,000 

8,964^000 

4,80X666 

Fimaoa. 
17,789,000 
64,296,000 

26*468,000 
1,412,000 

88,67X666 
8.804,000 
8,828,000 

844.000 

81,686,000 

81,810,000 

9,975,000 

8,&7X666 

•  •  •  • 

i 

Fnao. 
2,170,000 
24,950,000 


2,506,000 
481,000 


4.918,000 
24&0(I0 
270,000 

2,12«,0W 
4,Rf  8,000 
6,112,000 


1,267,000 
50,949,000 


Algeria.— The  area  of  Algeria  is  667,065 
square  kilometres.  The  area  of  the  three  de- 
partments of  Algiers,  Oran,  and  Constantino 
IS  818,834  square  kilometres.  Their  popula- 
tion in  1881  was  8,310,412.  The  population 
comprised  288,987  French,  85,665  naturalized 
Israelites,  2,850,866  native  Mossnlmans,  and 
189,944  foreigners ;  of  the  latter  number  114,- 
820  were  Spaniards,  88,698  Italians,  15,402 
English  and  Maltese,  4,201  Germans,  and  22,- 


828  of  other  nationalities.  The  population  of 
the  principal  towns  in  1881  was  as  follows :  Al- 
giers, 70,747 ;  Oran,  68,580 ;  Oonstantine,  88,- 
879.  The  births  in  1882  were  14,018  in  num- 
ber, the  deaths  11,740.  The  net  immigration 
in  1880  was  17,486. 

The  receipts  of  the  Treasury  in  1883  amount- 
ed to  84,650,100  francs,  the  disbursements  to 
88,267,424  francs,  including  8,879,000  francs 
of  extraordinary  expenditure. 
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leral  commeroe  in  1882  amounted  to  area  is  about  263,800  aqnare  kilometres,  the 

K)  francs  of  imports,  and  150,000,000  population  about  6,000,000.    The  capital,  Hn6, 

exports,  against  842,300,000  francs  contains  30,000  inhabitants,  or  with  its  suburbs 

A  and  143,600,000  francs  of  exports  50,000.    The  religion  of  the  mass  of  the  popu- 

Three  quarters  of  the  import  trade  lation  is  a  worship  of  tutelary  divinities;  the 

I  than  half  of  the  export  trade  were  educated  classes  are  believers  in  the  doctrines  of 

ice.  Confucius.   Buddhism  is  also  tolerated.    There 

igth  of  railroads  in  operation  in  the  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  420,000  Christians 

of  1883  was  1,737  kilometres,  not  under  six  Roman  Catholic  bishops. 
206  kilometres  on  Tunisian  territory ;  The  value  of  the  commerce  of  Haiphong  in 
I  of  telegraph  lines,  5,832  kilometres;  1881  was  2,171,428  taels.  llie  principal  arti- 
13,885  Idlometres.  cles  of  export  were  silks,  raw  silk,  lac,  tin, 
■By  the  treaty  of  Kasr-el-Said,  con-  medicines,  cotton,  edible  fungi,  oil  of  anise- 
ay  12,  1881,  a  French  protectorate  seed,  etc.  The  leading  imports  were  cotton, 
uted  in  Tunis.  Decrees  for  the  exe-  yam,  shoes,  iron,  Chinese  pottery,  mirrors, 
the  treaty  were  issued  April  22, 1882.  opium,  potatoes,  petroleum,  etc.  Commercial 
s  Sidi  AU  Pasha,  who  succeeded  his  intercourse  exists  only  with  Cliina. 
lidi  Mohammed,  Oct.  28,  1882.  The  Iray.— By  the  recruiting  law  of  July  27, 
a  of  the  regency  of  Tunis  is  116,348  1872,  personal  military  service  is  declared  ob- 
[ometres.  The  population  is  about  ligatory  on  all  Frenchmen  capable  of  bearing 
of  whom  45,000  are  Israelites,  25,100  arms  for  five  years  in  the  active  army,  four  in 

400  Greek  Catholics,  100  Protes-  the  active  army  reserve,  five  in  the  territorial 

the  rest  Mohammedans.    Tunis,  the  army,  and  six  in  the  territorial  army  reserve 

»ntains  about  125,000  inhabitants.  The   effective  in  1884  was  as  follows  :    In- 

eipts  of  the  Treasury  in  1882  amount-  fantry  of  the  line,  238,464  men ;  chasseurs  d 

904,444  francs,  the  expenditures  to  pied^  IS^ISO;  zouaves,  10,480;  Algerian  tirail^ 

t  francs.    The  consolidated  debt  is  Uurs^  8,493 ;  the  Foreign  Legion,  3,750 ;  Af- 

,000,000  francs  in  amount,  the  floating  rican  light  infantry,  4,140;    drill  companies, 

>0,000.    A  decree  was  issued  by  the  1,830 ;  total  infantry,  284,787  officers  and  men, 

27,  1884,  and  a  law  enacted  by  the  with  3,287  horses.    Cuirassiers  dragoons,  chas- 

lambers,  June  8, 1884,  regulating  the  seurs,  and    hussars,    58,240   men ;    chasseurs 

1  and  amortizement  of  the  Tunis-  d^J/riqiie^  4:^162  \  «^aAi«,  3,292  ;  remount  com- 

io  accordance  with  the  convention  panics,  3,038 ;  total  cavalry,  68,722,  with  61,- 

1883.    The  Tunisian  army  has  been  692  horses.    Mounted  artillery,  228  batteries, 

,  and  mixed  companies  are  in  the  pro-  25,422  men,  and  14,307  horses;  mounted  and 

rmation.    The  value  of  the  imports  flying  artillery,  152  batteries  of  the  former 

as  46,153,954  piasters,  of  the  exports  and  57  of  the  latter,  23,503  men  and  14,644 

r  piasters  (one  piaster= 11*8  cents),  horses;  foot  artillery,  96  batteries,  13,104  men; 

constituted  more  than  two  thirds  of  artillery  pontonniers,  3,014  men ;  musicians  and 

exports,  the  other  articles  being  es-  artificers,  2,945  men;  12  detached  batteries  in 

iss,   olives,  sponges,  daties,  leather,  Africa,  2,391  men;  total  artillery,  70,379  men, 

,  fez,  etc.    The  length  of  railroads  in  with  31,059  horses.    Engineers,  11,007  men. 

245  kilometres,  cff  telegraph  lines  Train,  11,696  men,  with  9,918  horses.  Mixed 
metres..  corps  of  Frenchmen  and  natives  in  Tunis  and 
-By  the  treaty  of  Aug.  21, 1883.  con-  Tonquin,  8,664  men.  Staff  and  administration, 
1  completed  by  the  convention  of  June  28,567.  Gendarmerie,  26,511  men,  with  13,- 
le  kingdom  of  Annam  acknowledged  013  horses.  Total  effective  of  the  active  army, 
;torate  of  France,  which  henceforth  610,333  men  and  124,989  horses.  The  infantry 
sent  it  in  its  external  relations.  The  are  armed  with  the  Gras  rifle,  a  kind  of  Chas- 
functionaries  continue  to  administer  sep6t  with  metallic  cartridges.  The  cuirassiers 
nces  under  the  supervision  of  the  carry  revolvers,  the  other  cavalry  regiments 
ithorities,  excepting  in  the  depart-  muskets.  The  field  artillery  has  breech-load- 
he  customs  and  public  works  and  in  ing  cannon  of  cast-steel,  80  and  90  millimetres 
rhich  require  a  single  head  or  the  thick. 

nt  of  European  agents  or  engineers.  The  present  organization  permits  of  putting 

9  in  foreign  countries  are  placed  un-  into  the  field  24  complete  army  corps  in  the 

rotection  of  France.    Thou-an,  the  first  line  and  8  in  the  second  line,  besides 

u6,  receives  a  French  garrison.    Be-  about  1,330,000  men  exempted  or  employed  in 

port  of  Quinbone,  the  ports  of  Ton-  the  auxiliary  services  and  without   military 

Inan-day  are  to  be  opened.  instruction,  who  would  bring  the  total   war 

igdom  of  Annam,  exclusive  of  the  effective  up  to  3.753,164  men.    The  active  and 

of  Tonquin  ceded  to  France,  com-  territorial  armies  have  on  their  lists  the  follow- 

hin-China,  without  the  six  provinces  ing  nmnbers :  active  army,  704,714  men ;  act- 

3ochin-China  annexed  to  France,  and  ive  army  reserve,  510.294   men  ;    territorial 

ilso  the  tributary  Laos  states  and  the  army,  582,523  men ;  territorial  reserve,  625,- 

>f  the  independent  Moi  tribes.    The  '633  men;  total,  2,423,164 men.    Their  present 
L.  XXIV.— 22    A 
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strength  is  approximatelj  1,272,400  infantry,  rxcufts  (bbouobt  ioewabd). 

88,472  cavalry,  180,000  artillery,  46,000  engi-    E«eeipis  of  the  Post-Offloe i40,TiMN 

neens  and  6,000  pontonniers,  in  all  1,690,878  |^??eoo'S'El-,;^«aiidi;iii-^^^               SimJS 

men,  or,  witli  the  train,  administrative  and  sani-    UotTentty a^^ 

tarv  corps,  etc.,  about  1,800,000  men.  S^^'    r^^-Liu; JftHS 

•"ri,      **^^      X»  XL      "  *».      .»         J^r«^« -r«  CivU  pension  deductions 82,54fi3H 

The  Navy. — In  the  beginning  of  1888  France    Miscellaneous  reoeipu vl,4Mf» 

possessed  d2  large  battle-ships,  of  which  20  -- 

were  ironclads  of  the  first  rank,  and  12  of  the  tieceipuitom^ZTdinnry'T^w^V.V.'.  *«08,mSa 

second  rank;  27  vessels  for  coast-defense,  16  

ofthemcoast-goard8,and  11  floating  batteries;  Totslwceipto 8,8M^7ti 

67  crnisers  of   the  first,  second,  and    third  The  expenditures,  on  account  of  the  public 

classes;    17  avisos;  10  screw  and  12  paddle  debt  for  1886,  are  set  down  as  1,277,107,058 

fieet  avisos;   21  gunboats  of  the   first    and  francs,  including  pensions,  ind^nnities,  etc 

second  classes ;  61  transports ;  26  small  gun-  The  new  4|  per  cent,  rentes  amount  to  805,- 

boats,  and  81  torpedo-boats;  and  62  sailing-  610,369  francs;  the  old  4|  per  cents.,  87,433,- 

vessels.    There  were  on  the  stocks  8  ironclads  284  francs;  4  per  cents.,  446,096  francs;  8 

of  the  first  class  and  2  of  the  second,  8  coast-  per  cents,  862,697,128   francs;    interest  tnd 

guards,  2    armored    gunboats,  6    cruisers,  2  amortizement  of  the  capital  of  the  budget  of 

avisos,  8  screw  and  6  paddle-wheel  fleet  dis-  extraordinary  resources,  268,006,000   ht^na; 

patch-boats,    6  transports,    and    11   torpedo-  other  terminable  debts,   146,688,461   francs; 

boats.    The  navy  is  manned  by  1,690  officers  military  pensions,  84,876,000  francs ;  civil  peo- 

and  41,227  men,  not  including  8,940  in  the  sions,  67,988,000  francs;  other  pensions  and 

auxiliary    services,    18,770    marine    infantry,  annuities,  24,042,786  francs. 

4,661  marine  artiUery,  etc.    The  period  of  serv-  The  TsH*tai  *>d  Fwoii  CaaptlgM. — The  mill- 

ice  is  five  years  in  the  active  service,  and  four  tary  action  of  France  in  the  East  (see  Cessl 

in  the  reserve.  and  Tonquin)  awakened  little  enthusiasm  at 

Fliaaeei. — The    ordinary    budget   of    1882  home.    Only  on  the  occasions  of  important 

showed  a  deficit  of  80,414,080  francs,  and  that  military  or  diplomatic  events  did  the  pnblio 

of  1888  one  of  46,126,100  francs.    During  the  show  much  excitement.    The  Government  was 

period  from  1870  to  1888  the  normal  receipts  sure  of  the  support  uf  its  regular  migority. 

exceeded  the  normal  expenditures  by  864,812,-  The   Monarchists  approved  vigorous  action, 

761  francs,  but  the  expenditures,  on  account  while  the  Radical  groups  oppos^  the  Tonqnia 

of  the  surplua^xceeded  this  amount  by  2,004,-  policy  of  the  Government  altogether.    Aifter 

276  francs.    The  accounts  of  1884  have  not  the  Bac  Le  affair,  which  was  portrayed  as  a 

been  made  up.    The  budget  for  1886  places  treacherous  ambuscade,  subsequent  to  tiie  con- 

the  expenditures  under  the  principal  heads  at  elusion  of  a  formal  peace,  the  people  were 

the  following  amounts:  generally  in  favor  of  reprisals,  provided  the 

xxpKNDirnBES.                 Fnnci.  finauccs  of  the  military  organization  were  not 

rnbUo  debt 1,877,107,968  Weakened.    After  the  bombardment  of  Foo- 

£^g^J^- iJ'egi'Tfio  ^^^^»  ^®y  would  have  been  satisfied  at  the 

Justice . . .               !!!*.!!.'*.      .'!.*.               88,W4oo  conclusion  of  peace.    The  continuation  of  hos- 

Pubiic  Worship  .....^ ^^^'yS'S**  tilities  outside  of  Tonquin  seemed  due  to  a  hope 


of  gaining  possession  of  the  fertile  island  oi 


Ministry  of  Forei^  AflUrs 14,588,900 

Ministry  of  Interior 70,651,989  _ 

Ministry  of  Finaooe 20,145,970  Formosa,  With  its  coal-mlues  and  harbors. 

MinSJ^of wr."!!.''*'^.':':':::::::::::::  4w  ^he  P^"°^^!T  »l5«y«  T'H*??  to^-*;  ^ 

Ministry  of  Marine  snd  tbe  Colonies 284,420,800  Credits  demanded.    The  migonty  was  m  favor 

JI!°1*HZ  ®I  Instruction  and  Art ^fS'Sl'Sf  of  pursuing  the  operations  with  more  vigor. 

SflSSS^Sf  SSriSSt'Ss:;:::;::::::::::::::::   &m  a  difference  arose  between  the  other  membc« 

Ministnr  of  Public  Works 186,602,878  of  the  Cabinet  and  Gou.  Campeuon,  who  de- 

B^'StatiS???!'. '"*.  ~I^.^?°: :::  •:••••::;:• :    1o;86o;ooo  Glared  that  the  French  army  could  not  spare 

1 — 1 —  more  than  6,000  men  without  jeoparding  its 

Total  oidtoary  expenditurw *'2i?'?!f 'IfJ  mobilization.    To  meet  the  difficulty,  he  pro- 

Expenditum  from  extraordinary  resources.     208,121,818  ^^^  ^^^  formation  of  a  new  ooloni^   amy, 

Toul  expenditures 8,256,666,568  which  would  release  the  regular  troops  in  Al- 

The  receipts  of  1886  are  estimated  hi  the  g^ria  "^d  furnish  15,000  men  as  a  second  re- 
budget  as  follow :  serve  for   distant  expeditions.     The  sohone 

KECEiPTS.  Fnuie*  would  cost  9,000,000  fraucs  the  first  year  and 

j^^^.^j^  177,600  000  6,500,000  in  subsequent  years.    When  the  Gov- 

Personal  property  and  head'tuces ['.'.'.',','.'.'.'..'.'.     67!d92!ooo  emmeut  had  increased  the  force  in  Tonquin  to 

^^Jjd  window  tax iSsslSoo  *^^"^  18,000  men  by  enlisting  volunteers  and 

<»the?dii^uxe8**.*.*.***..'.'.'.*'.'.*.!!!!'.'.*.!*!;!*.        eo7,800  sending  Algerian  troops,  it  was    considered 

Boyaities,  suocession-dues,  fees,  oaniage-tax,  dangerous  to  call  for  more  volunteers.    A  final 

w'lS^Vind  il);.^!  iitiwof  Aii;^  ^^m  vote  of  confidence  in  the  colonial  policy  of  the 

KegiB^ration,  stamps,  and  domains 788.015,100  Government  was  givcu  Nov.  28,  and  a  credit 

Forests...    ..         ftJJ'SJ'Si  of  60,000,000  fraucs  was  voted. 

Customs  and  salt-duty 819,949,000         -_'   «_1a  -a      a     ■_  #«_  ^       mi.  .^   i   .. 

Exciseduties i,ao7>«o;ooo       The  PwlecUiate  !■  Tulfc— The  oapitulatioM 
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[>een  done  away  with,  and  the  debt  next  day  demanded  that  the  King  should  hand 
by  the  repablic,  nothing  stood  in  over  the  administration  of  cnstoms.  At  the 
of  the  complete  establishment  of  the  second  conference  with  the  King  the  latter 
rate.  With  the  conversion  of  the  debt,  refused  to  entertain  the  proposal,  and,  when 
mational  Financial  Commission  ceased  the  governor  next  came,  the  King  denied  him 
A  decree  was  signed  by  President  an  audience,  on  the  plea  of  sickness.  On  the 
[)ct.  4,  creating  a  staff  of  French  civil-  17th  French  troops,  which  had  been  sent  for, 
itrollers,  who  are  responsible  to  the  took  possession  of  the  royal  palace.  The  gov- 
Government.  The  administration  of  ernor  with  his  staff  entered  the  King's  apart- 
itry  is  to  remain  in  native  hands  under  ments  and  compelled  him  to  sign  a  treaty  un- 
inent  supervision  by  French  officials,  der  the  threat  of  banishment.  On  the  6th  of 
iversion  of  the  debt  was  intrusted  to  August  the  King  sent  a  protest  against  the 
financial  establishments  in  France.  The  ratification  of  the  treaty,  which  went  far  be- 
bonds  were  exchanged  for  others  of  yond  the  customs  convention,  and  placed  the 
inal  value  of  600  francs,  issued  at  462  entire  direction  of  the  government  in  the 
and  bearing  interest  at  4  per  cent,  hands  of  the  French.  This  change  in  the 
ritain  objected  to  the  abolition  of  the  terms  was  justified  on  the  ground  that  the 
tions,  but  agreed  before  the  1st  of  Jan-  King  had  insulted  the  French  representative, 
S4,  to  yield  up  the  right  of  consular  for  which  reparation  was  necessary.  The  ad- 
ion,  while  maintaining  the  financial  ministration  of  the  finances,  justice,  and  public 
taons  that  limit  the  duties  on  imports  works  was  placed  by  the  treaty  under  the 
cent,  ad  valorem.  Grermany,  Austria,,  control  of  the  French  Government, 
y  wMted  for  the  action  of  England,  InexatloMliAfliciu — ^In  the  spring  the  French 
ified  their  ao(juiescenoe  as  soon  as  she  took  possession  of  the  port  of  Obok,  at  the  en- 
w  her  opposition.  trance  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  was  brought  un- 
aai  M«rt««. —  The  independence  of  der  the  protectorate  of  France  in  1862.  On 
» was  guaranteed  by  the  powers  in  a  the  west  coast  Porto  Novo,  which  has  been 
ice  held  in  1880  at  Madrid.  In  France  nominally  French  territory  for  several  years, 
its  have  been  made  that  the  boundary  was  regularly  occupied.  The  action  of  France 
>n  between  Algeria  and  Morocco,  con-  in  the  Congo  region  is  noticed  elsewhere  (see 
1  the  treaty  of  March  18,  1845,  was  not  Congo,  Intebnational  Assooiation  of  the). 
3ry.  In  1884  the  French  Government  In  Madagascar  operations  were  confined  to 
ier  its  protection  the  Sherif  of  Wazan,  blockading  the  ports  of  the  Hovas  after  the 
I  in  conflict  with  the  Sultan  of  Moroc*  bombardment  of  Mahanovo  in  May  (see  Mada- 
^ho  possesses  great  influence  and  leads  oasoab). 

oos  sect.    This  act  awakened  distrust  totenatkiMl  CMVHitlMUk — A  convention  for 

on  and  Madrid,  and  led  to  a  demand  the  protection  of  submarine  cables  was  signed 

anations.     The  French  Government  at  Paris  on  March  14  by  the  plenipotentiaries 

that  its  relations  with  the  Sultan  of  of  twenty-six  states.    The  convention  remains 

were  altogether  friendly,  and  that  it  in  force  for  five  years  from  a  date  to  be  agreed 

led  no  designs  of  territorial  aggran-  upon  by  the  contracting  powers,  and  is  then  to 

L    The  influence  of  the  French  repre-  be  renewed  by  tacit  agreement  from  year  to 

»,  M.  Ordega,  in  Morocco  was  a  cause  year.    If  any  power  withdraws  at  the  end  of 

Qs   forebodings,  especially  in  Spain,  one  of  the  terms,  the  compact  is  still  binding  on 

inducing  Sidi  Hadji,  the  Sherif  of  Wa-  the  rest. 

become  a  French  subject,  he  exercised  The  ratifications  of  the  convention  of  March 

;  influence  over  the  Government,  and  20,  1883,  for  the  protection  of  patents  and 

he  Sultan  to  abate  some  of  his  arbi-  trade-marks  were  exchanged  June  6  at  Paris, 

i  tyrannical  practices,  thereby  winning  The  states  composing  the  international  patent 

itude  of  the  people,  who  look  upon  and  trade-mark  union  are  England,  Belgium, 

0  their  protector.    His  energy  and  the  Brazil,  Ecuador,  Spain,  Guatemala,  Italy,  the 

tic  arrangement  with  Sidi  Hadyi,  whose  Netherlands,  Portugal,  San  Salvador,  Servia, 

ivals  that  of  the  Sulta&,  caused  the  Switzerland,  and  Tunis.    England,  Ecuador, 

ment  of  the  latter  and  a  state  of  feel-  and  Tunis  gave  their  adhesion  to  the  oonven- 

might  lead  to  complications  such  as  tion  June  6. 

ich  Government  declares  that  it  wishes  Bdatlws  wtth  CSenuuty^ — The  general  agree- 
ment in  policy  between  the  French  and  Ger- 
Mm  tf  CmMUa*  —  The  kingdom  of  man  governments,  and  the  support  extended 
la  was  virtually  annexed  to  Cochin-  by  the  German  Chancellor  to  the  French  con- 
ad  taken  under  French  administration  tention  in  the  diplomatic  conflict  with  England, 
A  protectorate  had  eiisted  since  and  to  theTonquinandTunisian  policy  of  France, 
n  1881  the  consent  of  King  Norodom  were  a  source  of  weidmess  to  the  Ferry  minis- 
650,000  firancs  a  year  for  French  pro-  try.  The  prospect  of  a  Continental  alliance 
waa  obtained.  On  the  4th  of  June,  against  England  was  distasteful  to  the  French 
ovemor  Thomson,  of  Cochin-China,  people,  not  only  because  it  seemed  to  involve 
with  a  fleet  at  Phom-Penh,  and  the  the  renunciation  of  the  idea  of  revenge,  and  the 
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reacqaisitioQ  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  but  also  tions  on  accoant  of  the  Tonquin  camp 

because  a  falling  oat  witli  England  would  in-  The  Radicals  opposed  the  course  of  the 

jure  French  trade,  while  German j,  instead  of  emment  in  Tunis,  Madagascar,  and  Ton 

affording  any  recompense,   was   successfully  setting  their  faces  against  the  colonial  ad 

competing  with  France  in  her  staple  manufact-  ures  of  the  Opportunists  from  the  begin 

ures  in  all  foreign  markets.    At  the  national  and  the  Frencn  people  were  growing  mon 

festival  on  the  14th  of  July  a  German  flag  was  more  dissatisfied  with  this  policy,  which 

torn  down  by  the  mob  ^om  the  front  of  a  them  continual  sacrifices  for  which  no  re 

hotel    in  Paris,  an   incident  for  which  the  had  yet  accrued. 

Prime  Minister  made  a  formal  apology  to  the        BeTislaii  of  the  €im8dtitloi« — The  long-mi 

German  ambassador.  question  of  constitutional  revision  was  bn 

Hie  Reorganizatloii  of  FrfDch  Defoses.  —  The  to  an  issue  in  1884.    The  Government  ha 

restoration  of  the  French  military  establish-  it  off  to  the  close  of  the  legislative  peric 

ment,  after  the  disasters  of  1870  and  1871,  is  order  to  avoid  a  dissolution  of  the  Assei 

almost  completed  according  to  the  original  They  were  now  impelled  to  bring  forwi 

plans,  so  that  the  French  can  soon  be  relieved  progranune  of  reform,  principally  by  the 

of  the  extraordinary  war  budget.    Up  to  Dec.  of  disrupting  the  party  and  arraying  th* 

31,  1884,  the  credits  voted  for  this  purpose  vanced  Republicans  against  them  in  the 

amounted  to  2,298,971,451   francs.     Of  this  ing  elections.    The  Constitution  of  1875 

sum  276,899,969  francs  remained  unexpended,  the  work  of  the  reactionists  then  in  the  n 

The  Minister  of  War  proposed  to  expend  85,-  ity.    While  establishing  universal  suffrag 

000,000  francs  in  1885,  and  to  distribute  the  the  election  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  i 

remainder  over  the  succeeding  years.    Of  the  posed  a  check  upon  the  democracy  by  ins 

2,017,571,485  francs  already  expended,  1,089,-  ing  a  Senate,  with  the  power  of  absolute 

180,837  went  for  arms  and  supplies,  569,865,-  over  the  acts  of  the  Chamber,  to  which 

125  for  fortifications,  70,526,901  for  provisions,  fourths  of  the  members  were  chosen  by 

18,791,584  for  hospitals  and  field  hospitals,  25,-  select  electoral  bodies,  only  one  fourth  o 

437,710  for  remonnt  and  saddlery,  218,599,022  Senate  at  a  time  at  periods  of  three  years 

for  clothing,  24,560,692  for  general  expenses,  one  fourth  were  elected  for  life  by  the  I 

and  about  5,500,000  for  various  services.   Some  tors  themselves.    Representation  in  the 

132,000,000  francs  are  required  for  the  comple-  ate  was  based  upon  the  singular  princip 

tion  of  the  system  of  fortifications.  the  equality  of  communes^  very  satisfacto 

The  HMMiNd  Becttiitti — The  municipal  elec-  the  peasants,  who  are  jealous  of  the  asi 

tions  of  May  4  revealed  a  great  gain  of  strength  ency  of  the  cities.    The  system  of  indirect 

to  the  Radicals  in  the  constituencies.    The  re-  tion  gave  each  commune  a  single  delega 

suits  showed  them  to  be  about  equal  with  the  the  electoral  college,  chosen  by  the  muni 

Government  party  or  Opportunists.    In  Paris  council.    The  smdlest  hamlet  had  the 

the  election  turned  upon  the  question  of  ac-  representation  as  the  city  of  Paris.     M.  F 

quiring  larger  political  powers  for  the  munici-  representing  the   conservative    mass  of 

pality.    A  bill  nad  already  passed  the  Chamber,  Republican  party,  who  dreaded  a  sudden 

but  was  resisted  by  the  Senate,  which  would  toward  radicalism,  partly  from  a  fear  of  a 

divide  Paris  into  four  districts,  each  returning  and  religious  legislative  innovations  in  t 

twenty  deputies  by  serutin  de  liste.    The  re-  selves,  partly  because  they  foresaw  dang< 

suit  of  the  elections  indicated  an  early  revival  republican  institutions  from  conflicts  bet^ 

of  the  question  of  giving  Paris  a  central  mayor,  the  capitalistic  and  the  proletarian,  tlie  i 

and  at  last  establishing  the  Commune.    In  1880  ions  and  the  freethinking,  the  urban  and  ] 

the  Municipal  Council  voted  to  establish  a  may-  ant  classes,  was  desirous  of  minimizing  the 

oralty,  but  the  Government  simply  annulled  stitutional  changes.      The  revision  bill 

the  enactment.    The  autonomist  idea  was  a  he  introduced  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 

paramount  issue  in  Lyons  and  Marseilles  also,  ply  modified  those  features  in  the  constiti 

and  in  all  the  large  cities.    This  principle  was  of  the  Senate  which  were  fiagrantly  at 

the  leading  feature  in  the  programme  of  Cle-  ance  with  republican  ideas.    The  Repub 

menceaa,  and  the  other  Radicals.    It  had  been  party  could  not  have  united  on  any  impoi 

advocated  by  Gambetta  add  Ferry  when  in  op-  change.    Some  desired  to  make  the  Senate 

position,  yet  when  they  came  into  power  the  oontroUing  legislative  body,  some  to  ha^ 

almost  absolnte  authority  that  the  centralized  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  while  the  ext 

system  of  French  government  places  in  the  section  would  abolish  it  altogether.    The  < 

hands  of  the  ministry  seemed  too  important  a  emment  scheme  of  revision  proposed  U 

political  power  to  resign,  so  that  they  were  away  with  the  life-senatorships  and  have 

easily  convinced  of  the  danger  of  such  a  step,  seats,  as  they  became  vacant  by  death,  : 

Nothing  would  drive  the  French  peasantry  by  Senators  elected  for  nine  years  by  the 

into  the  arms  of  the  reactionaries  sooner  than  votes  of  the  Senators  and  Deputies.     The 

the  establishment  of  local  self-government,  date  of  the  departmental  Senators  M.  I 

especially  in  Paris,  so  jealous  are  they  of  the  proposed  to  popularize,  though  but  in  a  t 

influence  of  the  cities.    Aside  from  this  ques-  degree,  by  having  the  number  of  dele 

tion,  the  Government  lost  largely  in  the  elec-  chosen  by  the  communes  proportioned  t 
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r  of  mnnicipal  conDcilors.    This  would    to  the  vote  of  the  Senate,  was  accepted  br  the 
iris  with  3,000,000  inhabitants  but  eight  Government.    These  ecclesiastical  grants  were 
IS  manj  electors  as  villages  of  800  in-  hitherto  the  principal  financial  subjects  in  dis- 
Its,   which  have   10  councilors,   while  pute  between  the  two  Chambers.    The  House 
of  100,000  have  24  and  Paris  80.    To  of  Deputies  never  went  to  extremes,  but  avoid- 
I  possible  dead-lock  between  the  Cham-  ed  a  dead-lock  bj  giving  in  to  the  Senate.    The 
[.  Ferry  proposed  to  give  the  Senate  a  advanced  Republicans  were  not  content  to  » 
sive  veto  over  measures  passed  up  from  leave  the  only  controverted  items  in  the  budget  t 
amber,  instead  of  the  power  of  absolute  in  the  control  of  the  Senate.    The  amendment  , 
m.    Another  clause  of  the  bill  carries  was  accordingly  withdrawn,  and  the  clause 
I  idea  of  the  secular  state  by  abolishing  omitted  from  the  revision  bill.                                                        ^! 
lual  public  prayers  in  all  churches,  chap-        The  Congress,  which  met  in  the  Palace  of  ; 
I  synagogues  at  the  opening  of  the  legis-  Versailles  August  4,  thus  received  the  moderate                              \ 
session.     Another   provision    enactiug  scheme  of  revision  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
in  no  case  shall  constitutional  revision  ment  only  in  a  mutilated  and  emasculated  form, 
into  question  the  republican  form   of  The  constitutional  amendments  were  reduced 
ment"  possessed  only  the  effect  of  a  to  three— one  declaring  the  republic  estab-                               ' 
tion  in  favor  of  the  permanence  of  the  lished  forever,  one  abolishing  public  prayers                              f' 
c    The  law  on  the  election  of  the  Sen-  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  and  one  replac- 
Ferry  proposed  to  take  out  of  the  Con-  ing  life-Senators  by  Senators  elected  for  the                               ^1 
n  and  make  an  ordinary  statute  like  the  ordinary  term,  in  a  manner  to  be  finally  deter- 
il  law  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  mined  by  the  Senate  itself  in  an  ordinary  bill                               '* 
ments  of  the  budget  made  by  the  Sen-  passing  through  the  two  Chambers.    The  Con-                               ^ 
re  to  be  decided,  on  the  return  of  the  gress  sat  during  the  period  when  the  news  of 

bill,  by  the  Chamber  unless  they  in-  the  French  reprisals  in  China  threw  the  nation 

expenditure  and  stipends  arising  from  into  a  state  of  anxious  suspense.    The  sessions 

statutes,  in  which  case  an  agreement  passed  off  with  few  exciting  episodes,  llie  bill, 
houses  would  be  necessary.  which  was  embodied  in  the  identical  resolu- 
lebate  on  the  revision  proposals  of  the  tions  of  the  two  Chambers,  described  by  M. 
ment,  which  were  submitted  May  24,  Ferry  him  self  as  a  "decapitated"  measure,  was 
end  until  July  8.  M.  Ferry  moved  the  adopted,  and  the  Congress  adjourned  August  13. 
I  of  the  Constitution  only  to  satisfy  the  The  electoral  law  of  the  Senate,  the  most  im- 
)  Left,  and  in  fulfillment  of  a  pledge  portant  part  of  the  revision  programme,  re- 
>  that  section  of  the  party.  He  made  mained  to  be  dealt  with  by  ordinary  legislation, 
dition  that  the  scope  of  revision  should  The  Senate  began  the  discussion  of  the  bill 
ined  to  the  Government  programme,  revising  its  organization  November  4.  The 
1  limit  could  be  imposed  on  the  Cham-  Congress  had  decided  that  life-senatorships 
sembled  in  Congress  as  a  constituent  were  to  be  abolished.  The  principal  question 
y.  The  Congress  would  be  sovereign  now  to  be  considered  was,  by  what  manner  of 
ve  power  to  alter  the  Constitution  to  election  the  75  seats,  converted  into  nine-year 
ent,  or  to  frame  a  new  one.  An  agree-  senatorships,  were  to  be  filled.  In  the  earlier 
ras,  however,  made  between  the  sec-  period  of  the  discussion,  when  the  Advanced 
I  the  Republican  party,  and  promises  Left  were  clamoring  for  the  abolition  of  the 
ven  not  to  pass  the  limits  marked  by  Second  Chamber  altogether,  the  Senators  were 
rernment  propositions.  The  advocates  inclined  to  the  proposition,  which  was  em- 
nited  revision  were  aroused  when  the  bodied  in  the  report  of  the  Senate  committee, 
te  nature  of  the  Government  project  of  having  the  75  Senators  chosen  by  the  same 
'olded.  In  the  country  at  large  there  electorate  as  the  other  225.  This  electorate 
le  interest  in  the  discussion.  The  agita-  was  composed  of  the  Councils-General  of  the 
favor  of  revision,  which  was  started  by  departments,  the  Deputies  for  each  department, 
ibetta  when  incensed  at  the  rejection  of  and  communal  delegates —one  representing  each 
tin  ds  lute  by  the  Senate,  had  died  out  commune,  large  or  small.  The  latter  descrip- 
le  ministry  at  last  proposed  a  scheme  of  tion  of  electors  was  to  be  changed,  so  that  un- 
-  The  Government  bill  went  up  to  the  der  the  revised  Constitution  the  more  impor- 
in  the  beginning  of  July.  The  clauses  tant  communes  should  be  represented  by  a  pro- 
ng life-senatorship,  doing  away  with  portionate  number  of  delegates  in  the  electoral 
)rayers  at  the  meeting  of  the  Cham-  body.  The  Government  proposition,  which 
i  declaring  the  republican  form  of  gov-  originated  in  a  suggestion  of  Gambetta,  and 
',  nnrevisable,  were  agreed  to,  but  the  embodied  the  conclusions  of  the  Congress  of 
1  amendment  of  Article  YIII  of  the  Versailles,  was  to  have  the  seats  filled  by  the 
ition  affecting  the  legislative  powers  joint  votes  of  the  two  Chambers.  This  plan 
Senate  was  rejected.  This  clause  pro-  would  virtually  give  the  House  of  Deputies  the 
}  take  away  from  the  Senate  its  con-  power  of  appointing  one  fourth  of  the  Sena- 
r  money  bills.  An  amendment  of  M.  tors.  When  the  matter  now  came  up  for  de- 
rhich  left  dotations  to  the  clergy  and  cision,  the  power  of  conservative  resistance 
9    to  established  institutions,  subject  had  regained  force  enough  to  impel  the  Senate 
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to  insist  on  retaining  the  system  of  election  by  in  the  place  of  the  8,000  friars  and  20,000  nu 

which  the  Life-Senators  had  been  chosen.    The  who  have  12,000  of  the  schools  under  tbd 

Senate,  in  selecting  its  life-members,  took  them  management,  and  parti  j  control  6,000  other 

from  a  different  class  of  men  from  those  who  It  also  forbids  the  lay  instructors  from  acoep 

secured  election  in  the  departments,  or  from  ing  salaried  employments  in  the  churches, 

the  active  politicians  who  would  enter  the  Sen-  The  Dlrwee  Law. — The  Naquet  bill  to  legilii 

ate  as  the  candidates  of  the  ruling  party  in  divorce  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Deputii 

the  Chamber.    They  were  the  most  distin-  in  the  session  of  1883.    Divorce  of  the  mo 

guished  men  who  took  an  interest  in  public  unrestricted  kind  was  enacted  under  the  fir 

affairs,  from  the  ranks  of  diplomacy,  the  law,  republic,  and  afterward  abrogated.    Napolec 

literature,  science,  the  press,  and  military  life.  I  re-established  divorce,  and  availed  himself  • 

By  an  unchanging  custom,  which  prevailed  his  decree  to  put  away  the  Empress  Joeephin 

since  the  Senate  first  counted  a  Republican  ma-  M.  Naquet^s  bill  repealed  the  act  of  1816, 1 

jority,  the  vacancies  as  they  occurred  among  which  divorce  was  abolished  after  the  restor 

the  members  for  life  were  filled  on  what  was  tion.    The  Senate  passed  the  clause  of  the  b 

called  the  principle  of  co-option  from  each  of  repealing  the  law  of  1816  by  a  large  msjorit 

the  three  groups  of  the  majority — ^the  Left  and,  after  considerable  discussion,  agreed  upc 

Center,  the  Pure  Left,  and  the  Advanced  Left  a  measure  granting  divorce  for  the  causes  < 

— in  rotation.    If  the  system  of  co- option  were  adultery,  conviction  of  crime,  cruelty,  and  c 

abandoned,  these  seats  would  all  fall  to  the  two  other  grounds.   As  judicial  orders  of  separatic 

latter  sections  of  the  party.  have  been  granted  at  the  rate  of  about  5,000 

When  the  bill  came  before  the  Chamber  of  year,  there  were  a  great  number  of  suits  rea^ 

Deputies,  M.  Floquet  offered  an  amendment,  to  be  entered  as  soon  as  the  law  was  in  foro 

December  2,  for  the  election  of  Senators  by  The  attitude  of  the  Vatican  was  defined  in 

universal  suffrage.    Enough  members  of  the  diplomatic  note,   sent  immediately  after  tl 

Republican  and  Democratic  Unions,  which  con-  passing  of  the  measure,  in  which  the  Pope  r 

stitute  the  ministerial  majority,  joined  their  minded  the  Government  that  the  Church  hi 
votes  with  those  of  the  Extreme  and  Radical .  never  sanctioned  divorce,  and  that  the  indissi 

Left  and  the  reactionary  groups  to  carry  the  lubility  of  marriage  was  a  dogma  of  the  CaUu 

resolution  by  267  to  250  votes.    The  bill  thus  lie  religion.    The  Government  replied  that  tl 

amended  was  sent  back  to  the  Senate.    As  the  new  law  had  purely  civil  effects  and  was  m 

fate  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  of  the  bill,  intended  to  set  aside  the  law  of  the  Church  i 

depended  on  reconciling  the  antagonistic  views  to  marriage,  and  tliat  the  Holy  See  could  gii 

of  the  two  Chambers  and  passing  the  measure  its  bishops  whatever  instructions  it  saw  fit,  ed 

before  the  15th  of  December,  when  the  war-  use  its  religious  powers  to  prevent  the  open 

rants  for  the  senatorial  elections  had  to  be  tion  of  the  law  among  Catholics, 

issued,  the  Senate  renounced  the  Leno&l  amend-  The  ReddlvtslBt — ^The  French  Government  hi 

ment,  making  the  new  Senators  elective  by  the  long  had  in  contemplation  the  plan  of  relievii 

Senate  aloue,  rejected  the  Floquet  amendment,  France  of  habitual  criminals  by  colonizatioi 

and  adopted  the  scheme  of  the  Senate  com-  The  introduction  of  a  comprehendve  measoi 

mittee  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Gov-  for  this  purpose  was  a  part  of  the  legislati^ 

ernment.    When  the  bill  came  back  to  the  programme  for  1884.    The  prospect  of  sac 

Chamber,  M.  Ferry  made  the  rejection  of  the  legislation  caused  excitement  in  Australia,  sd 

Floquet  amendment  a  Cabinet  question,  and  was  made  the  pretext  of  an  agitation  in  ftyc 

secured  tlie  passage  of  the  bill,  and  at  the  same  of  the  annexation  by  Great  Britian  of  the  is 

time  a  general  vote  of  confidence,  by  a  major-  ands  of  the  South  Sea,  which  France  and  Gei 

ity  of  58.    The  measure,  as  finally  approved,  many  in  their  colonizing  mood  might  cove 

merges  the  75  life-senatorships  as  tiiey  fall  The  French  authorities  had,  after  the  retu 

vacant  with  the  225  departmental  senatorships.  of  the  Communards,  sent  certain  classes  < 

The  scale  of  senatorial  electors  assigned  to  the  criminals,  especiaUy  homicidea,  to  New  Ca]< 

municipalities  proportions  their  voting  power  donia.    Under  the  humanitarian  admioistn 

to  the  number  of  municipal  councilors  as  fol-  tion  of  Captain  Pallu  de  la  Barriere,  the  ooi 

lows:  1  delegate  or  senatorial  elector  to  com-  victs  in  New  Caledonia  enjoy  many  libertie 

munes  with  10  municipal  councilors,  2  for  12  and  in  some  cases  make  their  escape  in  sma 

councilors,  8  for  15,  6  for  21,  9  for  28,  12  for  boats,  and  in  several  instances  reached  tk 

27,  15  for  80,  18  for  82,  21  for  84,  24  for  86,  coast  of  Queensland,  1,000  miles  distant    T 

and  80  for  Paris.  carry  out  the  idea  of  colonization,  women  froi 

The  Piteary  EdMaflM^BUL— The  Chamber  in  the  French  female  reformatoriea,  who  wer 

March  passed  a  bill  debarring  the  clergy  and  willing  to  marry  the  New  Caledonian  convict 

members  of  religious  orders  from  the  direction  were  sent  out  in  annual  parties.     The  crimiu 

of  primary  schools    as   teachers,  inspectors,  population  on  the  island  was  already  almo 

members  of  the  educational  councils  or  of  the  large  enough  to  occupy  aU  the  fertile  spaoi 

officially  appointed  school  boards.    This  meas-  not  alienated  by  the  Government.     Under  tl 

ure,  introduced  by  Paul  Bert,  directs  the  Gov-  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  the  British  col 

ernment  to  secularize  the  state  schools  entirely  nists.  Lord  Granville  remonstrated  with  tl 

within  five  years,  by  appointing  lay  teachers  French  Government  for  planting  a  penal  ooloi 
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IT  the  shores  of  Aastralia.    In  January,  tent  as  to  prodaoe  a  crisis  in  the  sngar-trade 

M.  Ferry  explained  that  the*  recidivists  thronghont  the  world.    This  was  consequently 

>  New  Caledonia  were  not  positive  crimi-  the  branch  in  which  the  Gk>vemment  was  first 

md  promised  that,  in  the  event  of  any  es<  persuaded  to  grant  the  protection  that  was 

I  to  Aastralia,  extradition  would  be  ap-  demanded  by  agricultural  and  industrial  inter- 

for,  expressing  at  the  same  time  his  belief  est  alike,  particularly  as  the  duty  would  shut 

he  feeling  in  Australia  was  prompted  by  out  Glerman  competition  for  the  French  mar- 

ation  thirst.  A  bill  was  introducea  by  the  ket.    The  new  law  raised  the  import  duty  on 

nment  into  the  French  legislature  in  the  manufactured  sugar  from  three  to  seven  francs 

^,  to  provide  for  the  transportation  of  per  metric  quintal  for  a  limited  period,  ending 

vists,  or  persons  convicted  of  repeated  August  81,  1886.    The  French  pro<luction  of 

es  of  a  certain  class.    This  excited  fresh  sugar  increased  only  from  415,000  tons  in  1875 

Its  from  the  Australian  authorities.     The  to  420,000  in  1884,  while  the  export  declined 

ih  Government  continued  negotiations  in  from  230,000  to  120,000  tons.    In  Germany 

terest  of  the  colonies,  but  did  not  assume  the  manufacture  increased  from  290,000  to 

etermined  attitude  they  desired,  which  925,000  tons,  600,000  of  which  were  exported; 

L  have  prompted  the  French  legislators  and  in  Austria  from  285,000  to  600,000  tons, 

as  the  measure  in  a  most  undesirable  800,000  of  which  were  exported.    Those  coun- 

.    M.  Ferry  insisted  that  it  was  purely  a  tries  had  wrested  from  France  the  trade  with 

question.    The  object  of  the  bill  was  not  Italy,  Spain,  Greece,  Roumania,  Egypt,  and  the 

0  remove  relapsed  criminals  from  France,  Levant,  had  established  a  demand  for  beet- 
^  place  them  in  a  condition  of  compara-  sugar  in  England,  aikd  were  now  entering  the 
berty  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  them,  home  market.  The  machinery  in  the  German 
turbet,  who  was  commissioned  to  report  refineries  was  acknowledged  to  be  better  than 
khe  effect  of  the  bill,  advised  keeping  the  was  used  in  the  old-fashioned  processes  still 
lals  in  restraint  Other  inquiries  showed  followed  in  France,  extracting  10  per  cent  of 
;bere  was  not  room  in  New  Caledonia,  the  weight  of  the  beets  in  sugar,  whereas  in 
)  there  were  only  160,000  hectares  of  ar^-  French  factories  only  5  to  7  per  cent  was  ob- 
>il,  for  a  large  addition  to  the  present  tained. 

lal  population,  which  is  about  6,000.    In  The  Tu  on  Wheat — The  French  Government, 

nimer  Lord  Lyons  protested  again  against  like  the  German,  has  been  subjected  during 

>cidivists  bill  in  any  form.    When  the  bill  the  agricultural  depression  to  a  strong  pressure 

eported  by  the  senatorial  committee  in  from  the  land-owning  interest  to  save  it  from 

St,  the  intentions  of  the  Government  as  the  effects  of  American  competition  by  pro- 

e   destination    of  the    recidivists    had  tective  duties.     The  prohibition  of  American 

ed.      Cayenne  was   declared    to    be    a  pork  was  a  concession  to  this  class,  which  is 

if ul  country,  the  failure  of  the  former  ex-  more  powerful  than  in  Germany  or  in  Great 

ent  being  due  to  mismanagement    Four  Britain,  because  it  includes  so  large  a  propor- 

of  the  recidivists  were  to  be  sent  there,  tion  of  the  voting  population  of  France.    The 

^mainder  going  to  New  Caledonia.    The  desired  duty  on  wheat  would  benefit  a  much 

B  of  offenders  who  come  within  the  pur-  larger  class  of  agriculturists ;  but  a  measure 

of  the  bin  are  those  convicted  of  iar-  that  would  enhance  the  cost  of  living  while 

breach  of  trust,  obtaining  money  on  false  French  industry  was  sorely  pressed  by  foreign 

ises,  destroying  trees  or  crops,  obscene  competition,  and  while  wages  were  depressed 

ict,  raiticing  young  persons  for  immoral  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workmen  out  of 

•es,  and  begging  or  vagabondage  under  employment,  would  aggravate  the  crisis,  and 

;ious  circumstances,  who  have  undergone  prove  disastrous  to  the  party  that  carried  it 

sonment  a  certain  number  of  times  with-  through.    All  the  legislation  of  1884  was  ar- 

1  years  for  the  same  offense,  or  other  ranged  with  reference  to  the  elections  of  1885. 
3  or  misdemeanors.  The  prisoners  are  to  The  financial  administration  of  the  Govem- 
I  period  of  probation  in  the  agricultural  ment  was  its  most  vulnerable  point.  While 
mtiaries  of  France.  The  skilled  artisans  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  shipping  were 
le  sent  to  New  Caledonia,  and  the  rest  to  suffering  from  a  crisis,  the  Government  was 
me,  to  be  employed  by  the  colonists,  or  in  exposed  to  complaints  for  not  taking  the  right 
factories.  Land  will  be  allotted  to  those  course  to  sustain  agriculture  and  create  new 
ed  for  agriculture.  Their  families  will  resources  for  industry,  while  spending  500,- 
ooght  out  to  them,  and  to  the  unmarried  000,000  francs  a  year  upon  public  works,  and 
ties  for  obtaining  wives  will  be  offered.  100,000,000  upon  public  schools,  and  embark- 
I  Sejar-Tu. — For  the  benefit  of  the  beet-  ing  in  unprofitable  colonial  enterprises  which 
ers  and  sugar-refiners,  a  bill  was  carried  had  cost  already  800,000,000.  A  comparison 
gh  the  Chamber  by  the  GU>vemment  in  with  the  period  when  the  country  enjoyed  pros- 
imposing  a  sur-tax  on  foreign  sugar.  The  perity  under  the  Conservatives  and  Moderate 
>ved  methods  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  Republicans,  and  the  treasury  was  cautiously 
ted  in  Germany,  in  conjunction  with  the  managed  by.  men  like  L^on  Say,  was  most 

bounties,  stimulated  production,  chiefly  likely  to  arise  in  the  minds  and  influence  the 

it  country  and  in  Austria,  to  such  an  ex-  votes  of  the  rural  population  who  were  clam- 
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•oring  for  a  tax  on  foreign  grain.    The  budget  adopted  by  the  Chamber,  in  favor  of  an  in- 
showed  a  deficit  which  could  not  be  staved  oif  vestigation,  •  and    the    emploTment   of  everj 
by  any  transfer  of  accounts,  and  which  would  means  by  the  Government  for  the  amelion- 
necessitate  a  new  loan  unless  new  sources  of  tion  of  the  condition  of  the   working-clasa. 
revenue  were  found.   To  impose  new  taxes  for  The  situation  was  aggravated  by  the  strike  in 
revenue  purposes  alone  on  the  eve  of  elections  the  coal-mines  of  Anzin,  which  left  2,000  fam- 
M.  Ferry  frankly  declared  would  be  impolitic,  ilies  without  food.    This  strike  was  brought 
For  the  double  purpose  of  propitiating  the  on  by  reduction  of  wages  below  living  rates, 
farmers,  and  restoring  the  balance  in  the  bud-  The  syndical  chambers  of  workmen  through- 
get,  the  Cabinet  was  at  last  induced  to  propose  out  France  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  stnk- 
an  additional  duty  on  imported  grain.    The  ers,  who  had  the  general  sympathy  of  the 
duty  of  5  francs  per  quintal  demanded  by  the  people.    Besides  the  dynamite  outrages  which 
protectionists  was  considered  a  mischievous  caused  much  alarm  in  1888,  there  was  no  dis- 
rate.    The  committee  of  the  Chamber,  which  turbance.    The  Chambers  passed  a  bill  provid- 
reported  the  bill  in  December,  recommended  ing  for  boards  of  arbitration  to  settle  future 
raising  the  duty  on  wheat  from  60  centimes  to  disputes  between  mine-owners  and  workmen. 
2  francs  40  centimes,  and  on  flour  from  1  franc  In  April,  when  the  company  had  worked  off 
20  centimes  to  7  francs.    The  proposed  duty  its  accumulated  stock,  and  the  last  means  tX 
on  wheat  is  over  12  per  cent,  on  its  average  the  disposal  of  the  miners  were  exhausted,  the 
value.    It  was  argued  that  this  would  not  long  strike  at  Anzin  came  to  an  end.    In  the 
raise  the  price  of  bread,  but  would  be  borne  summer  demonstrations  of  breadless  laborers 
by  the  middle-men.     The  Government  also  took  place  in  the  open  air.    It  was  M.  Ferrj^s 
proposed  an  import  duty  on  cattle.  policy  to  suppress  such  manifestations  in  the 
lie  EcMOMte  CrMfli — The  Government  was  streets  of  Paris,  while  allowing  full  license  of 
confronted  with  a  new  difficulty  in  1884,  aris-  speech  in-doors.    A  law  against  seditious  cries 
ing  from  the  suffering  condition  of  the  work-  and  demonstrations  on  the  public  streets  was 
ing-classes  in  the  industrial  centers,  and  espe-  carried  in  the  early  part  of  the  session.    On 
oiaJly  in  Paris.  The  subsidence  of  the  building  November  23,  after  a  noisy  meeting  in  the 
fever,  and  the  decline  in  the  export  demand  Salle  L^vis,  a  collision  with  the  police  took 
for  the  flnished  products  of  French  skill  and  place  on  the  boulevard  when  the  workmen 
taste,  produced  an  industrial  crisis  which  lasted  attempted  to  form  in  procession.     On  Decem- 
many  months  before  the  working- people  de-  ber  7  another  riotous  meeting  was  held,  in 
manded  the  intervention  of  the  state  for  their  which  a  struggle  took  place  for  the  chair,  the 
relief     In  January  excited  meetings  began  to  conveners  of  the  meeting  being  outnumbered 
be  held  in  the  Salle  L6vis.    The  Anarchists  by  Socialists  of  a  more  radical  cast    In  Maj 
and  the  disciples  of  Karl  Marx  denounced  the  the  police  prevented  the  erection  of  a  mona- 
bourgeoi9ie,  and  preached  a  social  revolution,  ment  to  the  fallen  communards  on  the  spot 
while  the  moderate  Socialists,  called  Possi-  presented  by  the  Municipal  Councfl  in  P^re 
blists,   asked    for  a  donation    of   26,000,000  Lachaise  cemetery.     In  the  Paris  Municipal 
francs  to  the    syndical  chambers  or  trades-  Council  the  question  of  the  price  of  bread  was 
unions  of  Paris  to  enable  them  to  take  more  brought  up  by  the  working-class  representa- 
contracts.     These  trades -unions  are  co-opera-  tives.  The  different  sections  of  the  labor  partj 
tive  associations,  as  well  as  organizations  for  cast  nearly  88,000  votes  in  the  municipal  elee- 
the  protection  of  the  general  interests  of  the  tions  of  1884,  three  times  as  many  as  in  1881, 
workmen  in  the  various  trades.  Some  of  them,  the  Possiblists  scoring  88,604  votes,  the  Blan- 
the  paviors'  corporation,  for  instance,  execute  quists  8,219,  and  the  Guedists,  the  noisy  sdvo- 
Govemment  contracts  and  divide  the  profits  cates  of  a  social  cataclysm,  only  867.    The 
among  the  laborers.    Their  business  facilities  poor  complained  that  the  1,800  master-bakers 
were  considerably  augmented  by  the  bequest  of  Paris,  by  combinations  among  themselves, 
some  years  ago  of  an  estate  which  was  to  be  kept  up  the  price  of  bread,  notwithstanding 
kept  as  a  fund,  out  of  which  they  could  obtain  the  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat.    They  also  neg- 
advances.    The  Possiblists  also  suggested  that  lected  machinery  and  improved  ovens,  which 
the  Government  should  redeem  the  property  would  greatly  lessen  the  cost  of  manufacture, 
of  poor  people  held  in  pawn  by  the  Mont  de  content  with  the  profits  secured  through  the 
Pi^t^.   Deputy  Tony  Revillon  presented  in  the  ring.    The  Socialist  Councilors  proposed  that 
Chamber  an  address  of  the  breadless  laborers  the  municipality  should  establish  public  bak- 
assembled  in  the  Salle  L^vis,  in  which  they  eries,  and  thus  insure  fair  wages  to  journej- 
demande<l  that  the  Government  should  pro-  men,  and  provide  the  people  with  cheap  bread, 
vide  work.    A  delegation  of  the  unemployed  The  Municipal  Council,  though  not  willing  to 
which  waited  upon  Dr.  Clemenceau  and  his  go  to  such  a  length  in  state  Socialism,  adopted 
aAsociates  of  the  Extreme  Left,  when  asked  the  underlying  principle  by  returning  to  the 
to  say  what  remedial  measures  they  desired,  ancient  practice  of  fixing  a  maximum  price 
responded  that  it  was  the  business  of  their  for  bread.    The  subject  of  securing  improve<l 
representatives  in  the  Le^rislature,  not  of  the  dwellings  for  the  poor  by  state  intervention 
workmen,  to  devise  legislative  remedies.    M.  was  also  pressed  before  the  Municipal  Council 
Langlois   offered    a   resolution,    which    was  by  the  representatives  of  the  labor  party.    A 
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iTj  committee,  appointed  in  accord-  calities,  642,978  hectares  more  were  attacked 

lie  resolution  adopted  by  the  Cham-  down  to  1883.    Instead  of  increasing  in  rapid 

d  daring  tbe  year  its  investigations  progression,  as  had  been  the  case  previoas  to 

onditioos  of  labor  in  the  various  1883,  the  increase  in  1882  being  60,374  hec- 

astrj.                  ^  tares,  the  infected  area  showed  a  diminution  of 

)  Silk  Iidntry. — ^The  Lyons  indns-  815  hectares  at  the  end  of  that  year.    The  area 

been  seriously  affected  by  foreign  protected  or  restored  in  1883  was  72,187  hec- 

I.   Cheap  German  and  Swiss  fabrics,  tares,  against  49,798  in  1882.   There  were  17,- 

from  60  to  90  per  cent,  of  cotton,  792  hectares  flooded  with  water,  26,828  treated 

e  the  pure  silks  out  of  the  market,  with  sulpho-carbon  and  carbonates,  and  28,012 

icturers  became  merchants  and  sup-  planted  with  American  vines, 

rivals  with  raw  materials,  while  the  The  Higics-Horbi  AflUr.  —  One  of  the  most 

ere  left  without  employment  and  celebrated  cases  of  recent  years  arose  out  of 

other  occupations.     Some  of  the  the  irresponsible  practices  of  the  private  de- 

>gan  making  the  mixed  goods,  but  tective  agencies  in  furnishing  testimony.     A 

'  860  francs  per  quintal  on  cotton  detective  named  Morin,  in  seeking  evidence 

id  them  at  a  disadvantage,  as  the  against  a  husband  whose  wife  sued  for  a  di- 

aid  from  45  to  48  francs,  and  the  vorce,  accused  him  of  improper  relations  with 

4  francs.    To  enable  them  to  com-  a  Mile.  Royannez  who  became  the  wife  of  Clo- 

>ovemment,  in  1883,  decreed  the  vis  Hugues,  the  Radical  Deputy  for  Lyons, 

idmission  free  of  duty  of  fine  yams,  a  famous  poet  and  orator.    Madame  Hugues 

rser  yarns  were  chiefly  used,  the  brought  suit  against  her  tradueer,  but  becom- 

srs  were  not  much  benefited.  When  ing  exasperated  at  numerous  adjournments  of 

of  temporary  admission  drew  near  the  case,  shot  him  in  open  court,  inflicting  a 

eputations  appealed  to  the  Govern-  fatal  wound.    The  Chamber  of  Deputies  in 

s  prolongation,  but  were  met  by  consequence  of  this  episode  passed  a  measure 

»eals  from  Lille  and  the  other  cot-  for  the  regulation  of  the  private  detective  of- 

cturing  towns.  flees.    Madame  CIovLk  Ungues  was  tried  and 

ter  p^  of  1884  there  was  an  acute  acquitted,  although  private  vengeance  is  not 

in  Lyons.  The  Government  afforded  usually  condoned  by  public  opinion  or  by  the 

f  by  pushing  forward  the  works  of  courts  in  France. 

in  order  to  give  employment  to  The  BepiWc  of  iBdornu — The  republic  of  An- 
shanics.  The  municipality  distrib-  dorra  has  given  rise  to  a  dispute  in  which  the 
id  planned  new  public  works,  for  politico-religious  conflict  of  the  Third  Repub- 
ould  be  necessary  to  raise  a  new  lie  is  interwoven  with  a  feud  of  the  dark  ages, 
crisis  did  not  start  in  the  silk  in-  About  1400  the  Counts  of  Foix  and  Urgel  end- 
in  tbe  manufacture  of  hardware,  ed  a  struggle  extending  through  centuries  by 
i  caused  a  depression  in  the  leather-  dividing  the  suzerainty  over  the  Andorrans. 
ing  and  in  the  building  trade.  Final-  These  rights  became  vested  in  the  Kings  of 
industry  stood  still.  France  and  in  the  Bishops  of  Urgel,  and  were 
•• — In  June  the  cholera  broke  out  exercised  in  the  appointment  of  judges  to  pre- 
Thousands  of  people  left  the  city,  vent  smuggling.  The  Bishop  of  Urgel  com- 
the  disease  to  Marseilles  and  other  plains  that  the  French  judges  interfere  in  poli- 
e  disturbance  of  business  produced  tics.  There  is  a  conflict  between  an  Ultramon- 
L  of  France  was  a  greater  calamity  tane  and  feudal  party  and  a  party  of  liberal 
idemic  itself.  The  mortality  in  the  ideas  imported  from  France.  Hence  the  com- 
rhere  it  first  appeared  was  serious,  plaint  of  tbe  Spanish  prelate,  and  representa- 
80,000  people  fled  from  Marseilles,  tions  from  his  Government, 
amn  cases  appeared  in  Paris,  an  FRERE,  Sir  HENRT  BARTLE  EDWARD,  an  Eng^ 
I  increased  the  economic  distress  by  lish  statesman,  born  in  Wales,  March  29,  1815; 
ay  many  of  the  tourists  on  whose  died  at  Wimbledon,  May  29,  1884.  He  en- 
large part  of  the  population  depend,  tered  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company  in 
ixenL  —  The  exertions  which  have  1833,  from  the  preparatory  school  of  Hailey- 
recently,  especially  in  1883,  to  ex-  bury,  where  he  was  the  first  in  his  class, 
phylloxera,  or  confine  its  ravages.  Reaching  Bombay  after  an  adventurous  jour- 
ith  gratifying  success.  When  this  ney  by  the  unusual  route  through  Egypt  and 
insect  first  made  its  appearance  the  Persian  Gulf,  he  was  appointed  to  a  labori- 
2,465,810  hectares  of  land  in  ous  post  in  the  revenue  department  at  Poona, 
oted  to  vine-culture.  In  1883  the  in  which  he  was  of  service  to  Mr.  Goldsmid  in 
liminished  to  2,048,586  hectares,  improving  the  system  of  collecting  taxes.  He 
cera,  and  the  extreme  cold  during  there  acquired  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  the 
\  of  1879  and  1880,  destroyed  to-  history  and  character  of  the  Mahratta  people. 
852  hectares  of  vineyards.  There  In  time  he  succeeded  to  Mr.  Goldsmid^s  post 
28  hectares  replanted ;  but  no  ef-  at  Candeish.  His  method  of  revenue  assess- 
make  the  cultivation  successfal  on  ment  among  the  Mahrattas  was  so  successful, 
i  spots.    Besides  the  blighted  lo-  that  it  was  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  Bombay 
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Pre»deDOT,  and  afterward  to  H^aore,  Sinde, 
and  B«rar.  He  was  unexpected];  called  to  the 
position  of  private  secretary  to  Sir  George  Ar- 
thnr,  Governor  of  Bombaj.  Tbe  annexation 
of  Binde,  through  the  militarj  operatlona  of 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  raised  an  outcry  among 
the  East  Indian  ciriliaiiB,  maa;  of  whom  con- 
sidered the  act  inexpedient  aa  trell  as  nnjust^ 
Ur.  Frera  diBpla7ed  tact  and  discretion  daring 
this  controversy.  In  1844  he  raarried  a  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  George  Arthnr.  In  184T  ho  was  ap- 
Sointed  Bit  James  Oatram's  mccessor  as  Besi- 
ent  at  Sattaro.  When  the  R^ah  died  Frere 
recomized  his  appointed  heir  as  R^ah,  bat 
the  Oompan;,  wnich  hod  deposed  the  former 
Bajab  and  deprived  him  of  the  right  of  adop- 
tion, ignored  its  agent's  act,  and  annexed  the 
state.  Mr.  Frere  was  made  Commis^ner. 
Two  years  later,  in  1860,  he  saoceeded  Sir 
Charles  Napier  aa  Chief  Oommissi oner  to  Sinde. 
That  barren  coontry  he  improved  by  con- 
stracting  canals,  and  by  opening  roads,  and 
br  making  Enrraohee  a  seaport. 
When  the  matiny  broke  out  with 
the  rising  at  Meemt,  glthongh  be 
had  but  two  English  regimenta 
among  a  Uohammedan  population 
of  two  millions,  he  sent  the  best  of 
them  to  hold  tiie  strong  fortress  of 
Uonltan.  He  displayed  the  same 
foresight,  vigor,  and  fortitnde  dur- 
ing the  entire  crisis.  He  repressed 
Uiree  attempts  atmatiny  among  his 
native  troops,  and  sent  part  of  them 
to  preserve  tranqnillity  in  the  Puu- 
janb,  and  part  into  central  India, 
saying,  in  a  dispatch  to  Lord  El- 

Ehinstone,  that  "  when  the  bead  and 
eart  are  threatened,  the  eitremitiea 
mnst  take  care  of  themselves  "  For 
his  services  dnring  this  period  he 
was  knighted.  After  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  mutiny,  he  was  norai 
nated  to  the  Viceroy's  Conncil,  and 
went  to  Oalcotto,  where  he  assisted 
JameA  Wilson  in  restoring  tbe  dis 
ordered  Bnanoes.  After  Mr.  Wilson  s 
death  he  was  Finance  Minister  until 
the  arrival  of  Samael  Lung,  whom 
be  assisted  in  tbe  completion  of  the 
work.  In  1802  he  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Bombay.  He  started 
man;  works  of  public  ntility  in  tbe 
presidency.  During  bis  administra 
tion  the  death-rate  of  Bombay  was 
reduced  one  half.  He  was  Governor 
dnring  the  ootton -fever  and  the 
crisis  that  followed  npon  the  end- 
;of  tbe  American  war. 
In  1887  Sir  Burtle  Frere  returned  to  England 
sad  was  appointed  to  the  Indian  Council.  His 
career  in  India  was  uniformly  successful  and 
fortunate,  but  the  same  snccess  did  not  attend 
him  in  a  new  field  of  labor  wbich  he  entered 
Dear  the  close  nf  his  life.  After  serving  as 
Special  Commissioner  to  tbe  East  Coast  of  Af- 


rica in  1872  and  in  Ma;,  1878,  negotiatmg  llie 
treaty  with  tbe  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  in  wbkh 
that  ruler  undertook  to  suppress  slaver;,  he  vk 
appointed  to  accompany  the  Prince  of  Wild 
on  his  Indian  toar  and  enlighten  him  in  m\r 
ters  of  Indian  policy  and  history.  In  Janiur}', 
1877,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  appointed  Goveiwe 
and  High  Commisdoner  at  tbe  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Here  he  showed  tbe  same  vigor  ind 
political  capacity  that  distinguished  him  la 
India,  bnt  neitber  tjie  white  nor  the  black  popii- 
lationa  of  South  Africa  were  to  be  molded  to 
the  will  of  a  great  administrator  like  the  con- 
qaered  people  of  India.  Hetook  ap  theschoM 
of  a  confederation  of  the  states  of  South  Africt, 
over  which  England  ahonld  exercise  a  sapnme 
ooDtrolliog  power.  The  idea  had  been  k/- 
gested  as  a  means  of  diminishing  tbe  reeponn- 
bility  of  the  English  Government  in  SoBth  Af- 
rica, bat  with  lum  it  meant  the  extension  aad 
strengthening  of  imperial  authority.  TheZsIa 
and  Transvaal  wars  were  the  result  of  hia  pol- 
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icy.  What  he  might  have  accomplished  b;  tbs 
nnlimited  exercise  of  tbe  military  power  of 
England  raraains  a  subject  of  historical  speco- 
latiou,  for  hia  action  in  South  Africa  was  one 
of  the  main  caoses  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Disraeli  ministr;,  a  consequence  of,  which  was 
his  recall  and  the  reversal  of  bis  imperial  policy. 
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(aSOfiEAPBICAL  PSOCSSESS  AND  DI8G0TERT.  correcting  former  ideas  of  the  location  and  form 
ifriob — ^The  yoong  Scotchman,  Joseph  Thorn-  of  Victoria  Nyaoza.    Besides,  he  has  had  an 
son,  has  returned  from  his  expedition  to  Vic-  opportonity  to  study  some  of  the  most  remark- 
toria  Njanza,  and  has  given  in  outline  an  ac-  able  negro  tribes.    At  the  base  of  Mount  £1- 
count  of  the  remarkable  results  of  his  work,  gon,  fortj  miles  north  of  the  northeast  coast 
He  arrived  at  Zanzibar  in  February,  1888,  and  of  the  great  lake,  he  discovered  a  large  number 
set  out  for  Kilimanjaro,  which  he  ascended  to  of  caves  cut  into  the  compact  volcanic  rock,  and 
the  height  of  8,700  feet.    Finding  that  he  had  occupied  by  whole  tribes  and  their  cattle.  They 
fallen  upon  the  track  of  Dr.  Fisher,  who  had  were  very  high,  and  extended  into  utter  dark- 
aroused  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  the  wild  ness ;  their  present  inhabitants  had  no  tradi- 
and  warlike  Masai,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  tion  as  to  their  origin.    They  are  hardly  more 
his  plan  of  passing  to  the  southwest  of  the  than  160  miles  from  the  English  station  in 
mountain,  and  returned  to  Taveta.    From  here  Uganda.    Probably  the  most  interesting  feat- 
he  chose  a  route  passing  to  the  east  of  Kili-  ure  Mr.  Thomson  met  with  was  the  cattle- 
manjaro,  and  advanced  for  the  second  time  on  breeding  Masai,  through  whose  country  he 
the  Masai  country.    After  getting  past  the  Ma-  passed  during  the  first  oart  of  his  journey.    In 
sai  of  Lake  Naivasha,  he  started,  on  the  6th  physique,  language,  ana  religious  beliefs  they 
of  October,  with  thirty  men,  for  the  district  of  are  quite  distinct  from  the  Bantu  or  negro 
Lykipia  and  Mount  Kenia.    Passing  out  of  the  stock  farther  south.    Their  customs  are  very 
meridional  trough  or  depression  that  extends  remarkable.     During  the  greater   period  of 
for  many  hundred  miles  southwest  from  the  their  lives  the  unmarried  men  and  women  live 
Red  Sea,  ending  in  Tanganyika,  and  abounds  together  in  a  kraal  in  an  indescribable  man- 
ia charming  lakes,  the  party  ascended  to  the  ner.    The  men  are  warriors ;  the  women  at- 
plateau  of  Lykipia,  which  they  found  occupied  tend  to  the  cattle  and  perform  household  du- 
oy  the  Wa-Kwafi.     The  landscape,  with  its  ties.    Their  diet  is  very  strict    For  several 
splendid  forests  of  coniferous  trees,  was  more  days  milk  is  their  only  food;  then  follows  a 
miggestive  of  middle  Europe  than  of  equatorial  period  in  which  only  meat  is  eaten.    They 
regions.    A  magnificent  chain  of  mountains,  drink  the  blood  of  the  bullock;   but  spirits, 
extending  from  north  to  south,  and  rising  about  beer,  tobacco,  and  vegetables  are  strictly  for- 
14,000  feet,  were  crossed  and  named  the  Aber-  bidden.    The  Masai  man  first  marries  late  in 
dare  rangeu    After  the  greatest  trials.  Mount  life;  then  he  goes  no  more  to  war,  and  is  al- 
Keuia  was  reached.    It  is  a  volcanic  cone,  lowed  to  indulge  in  vegetable  food  and  all  kinds 
whose  uppermost  8,000  feet  are  characterized  of  drinks.    Corpses  are  never  buried.    They 
by  glittering  facets  of  snow.    Measuring  nearly  are  not  a  very  tractable  people,  and  it  is  diffi- 
thirty  miles  in  diameter  at  its  base,  this  extinct  cult  to  cultivate  friendship  with  them ;   but 
volcano  rises  from  a  thorn-clad  plateau  5«700  when  once  made  it  is  genuine.    Mr.  Thomson 
feet  in  altitude.    Up  to  a  height  of  15,000  feet,  made  his  way  through  all  the  wild  tribes  with- 
the  angle  is  very  low ;  but  from  here  the  mount-  out  the  loss  of  a  single  man  by  violence,  or  the 
sin  suddenly  springs  into  a  peak,  the  sides  of  necessity  of  shooting  a  native.    With  broken 
which  are  so  steep  that  the  snow  can  not  lie  health,  but  oheerfiu  and  good-humored,  he 
on  many  places.    The  unclad  parts,  showing  emerged  from  the  wilderness  on  the  2d  of 
through  the  white  snow  as  black  spots,  give  Apri^  1884,  having  completed  nearly  2,000 
the  summit  a  speckled  appearance,  and  hence  miles  of  travel,  and  returned  to  England, 
its  Masai  name  of  Donyo  Egar6.    Mr.  Thom-  The  mountain-range  of  Kilimanjaro  is  the 
son  next  proceeded  to  Lake  Baringo,  a  glitter-  subject  of  a  scientific  expedition  undertaken 
ing,isle-be8prinkledsheetof  water,  surrounded  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Johnston,  under  the  auspices  of 
by  wonderful  mountain  scenery,  evidently  of  several  societies.    In  the  middle  of  June,  1884, 
la  entirely  volcanic  nature.    Here  he  rejoined  the  exploring  party,  consisting  of  120  men  care- 
his  caravan,  and  resumed,  on  the  16tb  of  No-  fully  selected  by  Sir  John  ^irk,  the  Oonsul- 
yember,  with  about  one  hundred  men,  his  General  of  21anzibar,  had  reached  Uvora,  a 
joomey  toward  Eavirondo  and  Victoria  Ny-  station  on  a  plateau,  5,000  feet  in  altitude,  one 
anza.    In  the  large  town  of  Kwa-Sundu,  on  of  Mount  Kilimanjaro's  buttresses.   Uvurawill 
the  river  Nzoia,  he  encamped  most  of  his  men,  be  the  starting-pomt  for  future  investigations, 
sod  proceeded  with  a  small  party.    On  the  and  the  traveler  has  succeeded  in  obtaining 
10th  of  December  he  reached  Victoria  Ny-  ground  at  a  moderate  price.    The  plateau  is 
soza,  forty-five  miles  east  of  its  outlet  to  the  beautiful,  the  sides  bemg  furrowed  by  pro- 
Kile.    Both  the  fertile  country  of  Kavirondo,  found  ravines,  the  beds  of  wild  torrents  de- 
a  part  of  which  lies  where  Victoria  Nyanza  is  scending  from  the  snow-clad  summits.    The 
placed  on  our  maps,  and  the  regions  nearer  the  natives  have  caused  one  of  these  streams  to 
lake,  were  densely  populated.   Thus  Mr.  Tbom-  traverse  the  plateau,  furnishing  the  expedition 
son  succeeded  in  giving  a  definite  place  on  the  with  ice-cold  water.    The  climate  is  that  of 
map  to  Mount  Kenia  and  Lake  Baringo,  and  in  southern  Europe,  without  the  fervid  midday 
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heat.    The  inevitahle  fever  attacked  Mr.  John-  ever-hlowing  wind ;  in  Decemher,  1883,  tliCE 

Bton  at  Mombasa,  bat  he  persevered  in  march-  thermometer  showed  —  48°  0. 
iug  at  the  head  of  his  faithful  and  enduring        The  Danish  explorations  in  Greenland  were^ 

men,  and  soon  regained  his  health  in  the  brae-  continued  during  1884.    In  April  Lieut.  Jensen 

ing  and  salubrious  air  of  the  mountains.  left  Copenhagen  to  explore  some  hundred  miles 

Robert  £.  Flegel,  discoverer  of  the  sources  of  the  unknown  and  unpeopled  western  coasl 
of  Benud,  has  returned  to  Germany  after  some  between  the  Sukkertop  and  Holsteinsminde. 
years^  explorations  in  the  region  of  Adamana.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  geologist  Loren- 
His  travels  during  1884  seem  to  have  yielded  zen  and  the  artist  Riis-Carstensen.  Under  the 
less  satisfactory  results.  Want  of  money,  ill-  command  of  Capt.  Norman,  the  gunboat  Fyll^ 
ness,  and  other  mishaps  prevented  him  for  a  made  a  very  satisfactory  voyage  along  the  west- 
long  time  from  starting  on  his  journey  to  the  em  coast  to  70°  N.  Dr.  H.  Topsde,  the  miner- 
Congo.  Meanwhile  he  explored  the  sources  of  alogist,  Prof.  Warming,  the  botanist,  and  Th  . 
several  tributaries  to  Benug,  and  corrected  his  Holm,  the  zoologist,  were  on  board,  and  vain- 
map  of  this  tract  Later,  he  endeavored  to  able  collections  and  observations  were  made- 
travel  along  the  river  Nana  toward  the  Congo,  A  meteoric  stone  of  considerable  weight  wtm 
but  his  plan  was  frustrated  by  a  war  between  found,  and,  by  extensive  dredging  and  trawl- 
the  several  tribes  of  the  region.  An  attempt  ing,  specimens  hitherto  unknown  were  brough  ' 
to  proceed  from  Bagnio  in  a  southwesterly  to  light.  In  this  connection  must  be  mentioned 
direction  was  resisted  by  the  Prince  of  Tibati.  the  proposition  of  Prof.  Tries  to  move  t« 
Thus  Flegel  was  obliged  to  return  to  Benug.  Greenland  the  Lapps  of  the  Norwegian  Finifc 
He  feels  convinced  that  this  river  is  navigable  mark  and  the  Swedish  Lappmarks,  who  cas 
for  1,100  kilometres,  and  its  chief  affluents  for  find  no  room  beside  the  agricultural  classes  im 
a  distance  of  fifty  to  sixty  nautical  miles,  at  their  present  home.  Their  reindeer  would  fio  - 
least  during  five  or  six  months  of  the  year,  plenty  of  moss  along  the  coast,  without  bein^ 
whereby  the  importance  of  Benu3  as  a  route  exposed  to  attacks  of  wolves;  and  thesplendw 
of  commerce  is  greatly  increased.  He  warmly  salmon-fisheries  would  undoubtedly  be  utilizer 
advises  the  German  Government  to  take  pos-  by  the  industrious,  money-saving  Lapps — aracz 
session  of  this  region.  far  superior  to  the  childish  Esquimaux. 

Later  explorations  having  reached  the  result        While  great  masses  of  ice  west  of  SpitzberH 

that  Africa  is  by  no  means  so  unbealthful  and  en  have  made  navigation  difficult,  it  nas  be^ 

uninhabitable  as  hitherto  supposed,  the  att^n-  possible  to  make  further  investigations  of  tH 

tion  of  the  great  European  powers  has  been  sea  east  of  this  island.    Two  Norwegian  fishes? 

called  to  this  vast  continent,  which  ofifersmany  men — H.  C.  Johannesen,  well  known  from  tM 

advantages  for  successful  colonization.     With  Vega  expedition  as  captain  of  the  steam- 

this  end  in  view,  many  expeditions  have  been  Lena,  ana  H.  Andreasen — have  discovered  tv^ 

sent  to  the  several  parts  of  its  extended  area,  islands  east  of  King  Charles's  Land.    They  a^ 

and  German,  French,  Portuguese,  and  English  between  86^  and  89°  east  longitude, 
explorers  are  making  investigations.    DifBcul-        Asia. — In  November,  1888,  the  indefatigaba^ 

ties  as  to  boundaries,  etc.,  have  arisen,  but  will  explorer  of  Thibet,  the  Russian  Colonel  Pr^^ 

undoubtedly  be  settled  amicably.  walsky,  started  from  Urga  for  a  two  years'  e:3 

Arctic  RcgtoiiSi — But  meager  reports  of  the  pedition  through  the  mysterious  dominions  o 

results  of  the  International  Polar  Expeditions  the  Grand  Lama.   With  a  strong  escort  of  Co^ 

have  appeared,  and  it  seems  that  the  exploring  sacks  and  other  attendants,  he  passed  xhron^li 

parties  met  with  unusual  difficulties.    Dr.  A.  the  Desert  of  Gobi  to  Alashan,  where  he  arriveJ 

Hungers  observations  of  the  flora  and  fauna  in  early  in  January,  1884.    Following  his  old  route 

the  vicinity  of  tbe  Russian  station  at  the  mouth  of  1878,  he  traveled  through  southern  Alashan, 

of  the  Lena  are  interesting.    Of  mammals  he  oroQsed  the  mountain  Kansu,  which  is  near  the 

noticed  the  ice-bear,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  ice-  river  Tetung,  and   arrived  at  Tscheibssen  io 

fox  (Canis  lagopus\  the  ermine,  the  walrus,  the  March,  1884.    From  here  the  expedition  went 

dolphin,  the  mountain-sheep  (Aegocerog  montO'  to  Zaidam,  where  a  depot  was  established  at  the 

ntM),  and  the  reindeer,  from  spring  to  autumn,  foot  of  the  mountain  Burchan-buda,  in  order 

Many  fishes  were  found,  but  few  insects,  and  to  leave  behind  there,  in  charge  of  part  of  the 

no  mollusks.    In  April,  1884,  the  doctor  began  escort,  all  dispensable  baggage  and  camels.    In 

to  dig  for  a  mammoth  that,  according  to  the  May  the  colonePs  party,  fourteen  strong,  took 

inhabitants,  should  lie  buried  on  the  shore  of  a  southern  direction  over  the  sources  of  the 

Protaka,  near  Borchaja,  but  the  results  are  not  Hoang-ho  to  the  Yangtse-kiang,  which  passes 

yet  known.     Another  mammoth,  it  is  report-  through  a  woodless  Alpine  region.    As  he  was 

ed,  was  found  at  the  river  Moloda.    The  vege-  unable  to  cross  the  latter  river,  the  large  lakes 

tation  is  remarkably  poor,  as  the  soil  consists  at  the  upper  course  of  the  Hoang-ho  were  ex- 

almost  entirely  of  sand.    It  is  ascertained  that  plored,  one  of  them  being  named  *^Lake  Rus- 

the  Lena  at  present  reaches  the  sea  through  sia  "  and  another  *^  Lake  Expedition.^'    These 

about  fifty  arms,  forming  the  famous  Lena  are  4,100  metres  above  the  sea,  while  the  sur- 

Delta;  frost,  floods,  and  wind,  however,  are  rounding  mountain  plateau  is  about  300  metres 

const^mtly  working  considerable  changes.    The  higher.    The  climate  is  very  trying,  with  severe 

climate  is  very  severe,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  frost  in  May  and  heavy  snow-storms  in  July, 
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^srhile  duriog  sammer  the  considerable  amount  his  last,  as  it  is  his  intention  to  spend  some 

of  alluvium  that  the  southwestern  monsoons  years  in  publishing  the  results  of  bis  travels. 

carry  from  the  Indian  Ocean  almost  converts  So  far,  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  realize 

North  Thibet  into  one  continuous  marsh.    The  the  Russian  project  for  diverting  the  Oxus  into 

country  has  no  want  of  mammals  and  fislies,  the  Caspian  Sea,  which,  in  spite  of  tbe  water 

but  few  birds.    The  flora  is  poor.    On  the  received  from  the  Volga,  Ural,  and  other  riv- 

sbores  of  both  rivers  live  the  Tanguts,  against  ers,  is  rapidly  drying  up,  in  consequence  of  the 

whose  attacks  the  explorers  had  twice  to  de-  great  evaporation.    There  is  strong  evidence 

fend  themselves.    It  is  to  be  deplored  that  Col.  that,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 

Przewalsky  did  not  reach  the  proposed  end  an  arm  of  the  Oxus  reached  the  Caspian  Sea ; 

of  bis  summer's  eipedition,  Tsiamdo,   which  but  the  old  bed  has  almost  disappeared,  and 

French  and  English  travelers  have  reached  the  difficulties  of  its  restoration  are  so  many 

from  the  south,  but  which  no  European  has  yet  that  the  expenditure  seems  oat  of  all  propor- 

approached  from  the  north.    According  to  the  tion  to  any  benefits  to  be  expected. 

latest  news,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  distin-  Of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  study  of 

gnisbed  Russian  to  move  his  depot  to  Gast,  in  Asians  geography  are  the  publication  of  a  *^  Map 

^est  Zaidam  {circa  S7°  N.),  and  during  the  of  Asiatic  Russia,'*  issued  by  the  Russian  Gov- 

vioter   make    excursions   through    northern  ernment,  and  a  ^^  Map  of  Asiatic  Turkey,"  by 

Thibet  the  German  Professor  H.  Kiepert ;  the  former 

Tbe  assertion  of  M.  Paul  Bert  that  man  at  an  being  the  outcome  of  eight  years',  the  latter  of 

deration  of  about  18,000  feet  would  become  not  less  than  thirty  years'  work,  and  both  of 

iocapable  of  exertion,  and  that  a  little  higher  them  giving  the  results  of  the  latest  explora- 

lie  would  be  unable  to  breathe,  has  been  dis-  tions. 

proved  by  the  energetic  mountaineer,  Mr.  W.  Coitnl  Anerlca. — ^The  following  figures  will 

yf.  Graham,  whose  efforts  to  climb  the  steep  give  an  idea  of  the  rate  at  which  the  canal- 

eammits  of  the  Himalayas  have  been  crowned  works  at    Panama  are    proceeding  :   During 

hjihe  ascension  of  Gubour  (21,300  feet)  and  January,  1884,  580,000  cubic  metres  were  ex- 

Habru  (24,015  feet).    This  bold  Englishman  cavated ;  in  February,  633,657 ;  and  in  March, 

liolds  the  view  that  Mount  Everest  no  longer  615,831.     A  cubic  metre  is  1'308  cubic  yards. 

can  be  considered    the   highest  summit   on  The  total  quantity  of  excavation  to  be  done  in 

^artb,  but  must  yield  this  honor  to  one  of  two  a  length  of  46  6  miles  is  estimated  at  100,000,- 

moantains  fifty  miles  northwest  of  it.    (See  000  cubic  metres,   but  will  probably  be  far 

-Mountain  Exploration.)  greater.    At  the  end  of  March,  1884,  4,590,022 

lo  Central  Asia  the  Russians  are  exploring  cubic  metres  were  excavated.   It  is  confidently 

region  after  region.    It  will  be  remembered  hoped  that  the  whole  work  will  be  finished  in 

^batCapt.  Putjata,  with  the  geologist  Iwanow  1888,  if  the  engineers  succeed  in  overcoming 

and  the  topographer  Bendersky,  and  a  strong  the  great  difficulty  presented  by  the  river  Cha- 

escort,  started  in  1883  from  Osch,  to  explore  gres,  which  cuts  the  line  of  the  canal  nearly  at 

tbe  Pamirs,  where  the  sources  of  the  Oxus  lie.  right  angles.    The  stream  will  be  arrested  by 

Tbe  leaders  of  the  expedition  separated  after  an  enormous  dike  across  a  valley,  and  out  of 

theur  arrival  at  Muschi,  and  went  in  different  the  reservoir  so  constructed  the  overflow  will 

directions ;   yet  the  communication  between  be  led  by  two  artificial  channels.    Another 

tbem  was  kept  np  as  much  as  possible,  and  at  difficulty  appears  in  tbe  necessity  of  making  a 

several  places  they  met,  but  only  to  separate  cutting  110  to  120  metres  deep,  and  500  feet 

tgain.    The  results  of  their  work  are  being  wide  at  the  top.    Yet  the  great  mechanical 

pablished,  and  seem  to  be  very  valuable.    The  skill  of  the  leaders  of  the  enterprise,  and  the 

beigbts  of  namerous  mountains  and  plateaus  gigantic  power  of  the  machines  employed,  will 

hare  been  ascertained,  considerable  geological  undoubtedly  overcome  these  and  similar  ob- 

AQd  botanical  collections  made,  and  Mr.  Iwa-  structions. 

DOW  has  drawn  about  one  hundred  maps.    In  North  AmuxUm, — ^In  1883,  M.  Napoleon  Co- 
St  Petersburg  a  preliminary  map  of  the  Pa-  mean  called  tbe  attention  of  the  Geographical 
mirs  has  been  published,  whereby  new  light  is  Society  of  Quebec  to  the  supposed  existence 
tbrowD  upon  these  regions,  as  it  in  some  re-  of  a  great  lake  between  Hudson  Bay  and  Lab- 
spects  is  in  conflict  with  the  latest  English  rador,  and  the  society  at  once  procured  the 
map.  In  this  connection  we  must  mention  the  money  necessary  for  the  equipment  of  an  ex- 
botanist,  Dr.  Regel,  who  for  years  has  trav-  ploringparty,  in  charge  of  John  Bignell  and  Mr. 
ersed  and  retra  versed  this  region,  and  who,  A.J.Lowe.    Themainexpedition  was,in  June, 
aftw spending  the  winter  in  Taschkend,  started  1884,  preceded  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Bignell,  of  Que- 
in  February,  1884,  on  a  new  excursion.    He  ar-  bee,  who,  accompanied  by  nineteen  men,  with 
rifed,  in  June,  at  Merv,  having  passed  through  great  difficulty  reached  the  northern  bound- 
tbe  Desert  of  Tschardsohui.    It  was  then  his  ariesof  the  Province  of  Quebec,  the  water-shed 
intention  to  travel  along  the  northern  bounda-  between  the  rivers  flowing  into  Hudson  Bay 
ries  of  Afghanistan  to  the  Pamirs.    Although  and  those  flowing  into  Lake  St.  John  and  the 
botany  is  the  doctor's  chief  study,  he  is  all  the  St.  Lawrence.    The  elevation,  however,  is  very 
ti.me  making  observations  of  great  valne  in  small,  nowhere  more  than  six  to  eight  feet 
ot(h;r  fields.    This  excursion  will  probably  be  in  height,  and  at  times  most  difficult  to  trace 
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at  all.    Less  than  ten  miles  from  this  water-  traveled  is  desoribed  as  a  eampo  eerrado,  taj^f 

shed,  or  850  miles  from  Lake  St.  John,  the  appears  mnch  like  a  neglected  orchard.     A 

party  reached  Foam  Bay,  one  of  the  two  arms  dispatch  of  October  81  said  that  the  party  had 

into  which  a  loDg,  narrow  peninsula  divides  arrived  safely  at  Par^    Detailed  informatioi} 

the  soQth western  extremity  of  the  great  Lake  has  not  been  received  since  the  20th  of  JqIj. 

MistassiDi,  the  very  one  referred  to  by  M.  At  that  date  the  explorers  were  going  down 

Gomeau.    Eighteen  miles  farther  on  the  lake,  the  river  Batovy. 

they  arrived  at  a  Hudson  Bay  OorapaDy^s  sta-        Fears  were  entertained  that  Mr.  Richard 
tion,  and  here  provisions  were  left  for  the  main  Payer  had  met  with  some  serious  diflScultiei 
expedition.    From  September  10  to  17,  Mr.  during  his  explorations  of  the  region  forming 
Bigoeli  voyaged  on  the  great  lake,  making  120  the  water-shed  between  the  Orinoco  and  the 
miles,  without  reaching  its  main  body.    It  Amazon,  as  he  had  not  been  heard  from  in  six 
seems  to  stretch  toward  the  northeast,  how  far  months.   Letters  have,  however,  been  receive^ 
could  not  be  ascertained.    Probably  it  is  an  dated  February  and  August,  1881.    He  gives 
expansion  of  Rupert  river,  as  the  great  west-  no  account  of  the  results  of  his  work ;  but  it 
ern  lakes  are  an  expansion  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  seems  that  his  main  efforts  during  travels  from 
Deep  and  numerous  bays  cut  into  the  low-  1881  to  1884  were  concentrated  on  the  explon- 
lying  shores ;  beautiful  and  often  large  islands  tion  of  the  tract  between  the  Uririqnera^s  and 
offer  places  of  refuge,  when  the  sea  is  running  the  Orinoco^s  sources,  and  that  he  succeeded 
high ;  and  the  deep  waters  of  the  lake,  in  many  in  gaining  a  full  and  detailed  knowledge  of  this 
respects  so  like  Lake  Superior,  swarm  with  hitherto  unknown  district,  which  will  make 
trout,  salmon,  pike,  pickerel,  perch,  and  va-  publication  of  accurate  maps   possible.    Hr. 
rious  other  fish.    The  surrounding  region  is  Pajer  gives  a  vivid  description  of  the  un- 
well wooded ;  birch,  poplar,  balsam,  and  spruce  healthful  condition  of  Manaos,  and  declarei 
being  common,  but  yielding  no  merchantable  that  all  ideas  of  colonizing  must  be  abandoned, 
timber.    The  soil  rests  on  a  limestone  founda-       GfiORCrIi*    State  dtfenuMBt — The  following 
tion,  and  is  well  suited  for  agricultural  pur-  were  the  State  ofScers  during  the  year :  Qov- 
poses,  while  outcropping  rocks  show  promising  emor,  Henry  D.  McDaniel,  Democrat;  Secre- 
mineral  indications.    Potatoes  and  other  roots  tary  of  State,  N.  0.  Barnett ;  Treasurer,  D.  N. 
are  raised  at  the  Hudson  Bay  po^ ;  peas  yield  Speer,  succeeded  by  R.  Y.  Hardeman ;  Comp- 
a  fine  crop,  and  oats  will  undoubtedly  ripen  troUer,  William  A.  Wright;  Attorney-General, 
during  the  short  but  warm  summer.    The  cli-  Clifford  Anderson;  State  School  Commissioner, 
mate  is  comparatively  mild,  the  temperature  G.  J.  Orr.    Judiciary,  Supreme  Court :  Chief- 
ranging  from  20°  below  to  100°  above  zero.  Justice,  James  Jackson ;   Associate  Justices, 
and  the  Indians  are  peaceable,  strictly  honest,  Martin  J.  Crawford  and  Alexander  M.  Speer. 
and  of  fine  physique,  but  dirty  and  supersti-       (Seacnl  CiodltlMU — The  Governor  says: 
tious,  though  nominally  Christians.    The  chase        oor  crops  have  not  met  the  expectations  of  those 
IS 'dangerous,  as  wolves  and  black  bears  of  un-  dependent  upon  the  rewardB  of  a^cultuie ;  but  there 
usual  size  and  ferocity  are  common.    On  his  has  been  no  disastrous  failure  in  any  section  of  ths 
return  trip,  Mr.  BigneU  faUed  to  meet  the  f^^  Iim»rovedmeaiods  of  hiwbandry,  increased  in- 
main  exp4tion  but  it  is  believed  they  have  ttit^^C^^ 

arnved  safely  at  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  prosperous.    Tliere  has  been  a  gratifying  increase  in 

post.  manufacturee.    Industrial  enterprises  are  oonstantlr 

The  full  reports  of  Capt.  Jacobsen's  trav-  apringing  up  and  furnishing  more  varied  maaoa  of 

els  in  northwestern  America  (1881-'83)  have  honest  Uvemiood,  and  adding  to  the  number  of  skilled 

J.        ..     nru        •      j\.Mj  X  artisans.    We  have  not  escaped  the  depression  which 

appeared  in  pnnt.    They  give  detailed  accounts  ^as  affected  manufacturing  interests  tbroughout  the 

of  excursions   into   Alaska,   hitherto   chiefly  Union,  and  the  effects  of  the  financaal  panic  of  the  past 

known  through  Messrs.  Stoney^s  and  Schwat-  spring  and  summer  have  been  severely  felt  in  oor 

ka's  interesting  explorations.  commerce  and  finances.    Yet  the  strain  haa  been  ad- 

flA.«k    * t^       A    »,^»«Ka»  a<p  4-iiA  fi^wry^^wt  mirably  borne,  and  there  has  been  no  such  increase  in 

Sonth  AMCritt.— A   member  of  the  Gennan  ^ j^^  number  and  amount  of  fiulures  as  to  destroy,  or  se- 

expedition  to  Houtn  ueorgia.  Dr.  U.  von  btei-  nously  impair,  confidence.    Crime  has  not  increased, 

ner,  went,  in  February,  1884,  from  Montevideo  while  the  laws  have  been  vigorously  enforced.   There 

to   Asuncion,  with  the  intention  to  start  in  has  been  a  perceptible  increase  in  the  number  of  con- 

April  for  Cuyab4,  in  the  Brazilian  province  of  2lteateln°^'^4^^^ 

Matto-Grosso,  in  order  to  pass  along  the  nver  officials  of  the  courts,  sustamSd  by  an  enlig^ned 

Xmgn,  still  unexplored,  as  far  north  as  the  public  opinion.    We  may  not  hope  to  suppress  crime 

Amazon.     In  the  company  of  his  brother  and  altogether.    No  people  nave  lived  under  condMoDB 

Dr.  Claus,  and  with  an  escort  of  Brazilian  sol-  y^^^oh  rendered  such  a  result  attainable.   But  we  may 

diers,  he  left  Ouyab4  on  the  26th  of  May,  «jd  Urto'llfeti  P^l^^^^reS^er^  "^'  ^"*^ 
arrived  a  week  later  at  Rosano.    On  the  28th 

of  June,  Aldea  dos  Bacairis,  near  Rio  Parana-        FfauoKiis*— The  balance  in  the  treasury,  Octo- 

tinga,  was  reached,  and,  in  spite  of  troubles  ber  1,  1882,  was  $690,472.15 ;  receipts  for  the 

caused  by  the  rough  soldiers,  the  observations  ensuing  year,   $1,827,05 1-. 64  ;  disbursements, 

had  proved  of  great  interest,  and  important  $1,487,384.41  ;    balance  Oct.  1,  1888,   $589,- 

corrections  of  the  maps  hitherto  drawn  had  189.88;  receipts  for  the  ensuing  year,  $1,588,- 

been  made.    The  region  through  which  they  220.88 ;   disbursements,  $1,924,259 ;    balance 
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1884,  $148,100.76.    This  last  snm  was  work  will  be  of  odlitic  limestone,  with  Geor- 

[  cash ;  former  balances  incladed  bonds  gia  granite  for  the  foundation  and  base  course, 

pons  paid  off  and  held  as  cash.    The  and  marble  for  interior  work, 

ization  has  been  reduced  from  five  mills  EihuttiM* — ^In  1873  the  number  of  white  pu- 

U>  t^ree  mills.    The  bonded  debt  Oct.  pils  enrolled  was  68,922,  and  colored  19,756,  a 

was  $9,624,185 ;  Oct.  1, 1888,  $9,454,-  total  of  83,671.    Each  succeeding  year  marked 

tt.  1,  1884,  $8,704,685  ;  a  total  reduc-  an  increase.    In  1888  the  enrollment  had  risen 

$919,500.     The  interest  on  the  debt  to  175,668  white  and  111,748  colored,  a  total 

;  was  $645,440;  for  1884,  $688,495.40;  of  287,411.    The  average  attendance  in  1874 

it  will  be  $582,121;  a  total  reduction  was  85,889,  and  in  1888  was  188,871.    The 

!19.    The  Governor,  in  his  message  to  amount  of  the  school  fund  of  1888  was  $465,- 

slature,  says:  808.85. 

wrtant  duty  wWch  will  claim  your  attention  .    ^he  entire  expenses,  throughout  the  State, 

^vision  for  payment  or  funding  of  the  bonds  mcluding  sums  paid  to  county  school  commis- 

in  the  years  1S85  and  1886.  other  than  the  sioners,  amounted  to  $29,687.89,  about  6i  of  1 

;,  bonds  which  are  provided  for  by  existing  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount— leaving  about 

r^SL^sTu^^'^erl'^f  Cltws  .Si  98»  per  cent  of  the  fund  which  w«  paid  to 

1886.  $58,185.    The  6  per  cent,  bonds,  issued  *"®  teachers. 

;  of  Feb.  S7. 1856,  and  due  February,  1886,  The  school  fund  of  1884  has  not  been  ascer- 

and  $150,000  due  August,  1886 ;  7  per  cent  tained  definitely,  but  the  State  School  Gommis- 

th  mortijage  on  W^tera  and  Atlantio  BaU-  gioner  estimates  it  to  be  about  $488,688.11. 

'^X%V^'  T^VM  oV^'li^cl  He  also  assumes  the  enroUment  for  1884  to  be 

the  East  Tennessee,  Vnginia,  and  Georgia  800,000,  and  average  attendance  190,000.    The 

Gompan:^,  on  the  purchase  of  the  Macon  cities  and  counties,  under  local  laws,  raised  by 

swick  Railroad,  extininiished  $610,000  of  the  taxation  in  1888,  $147,888.78— making  the  en- 

l^J^t^'I^AJ^^'lj^.f'fJl^rT^^^  ^»re  public  -  school  fund  from  all  sources,  for 

ercent.,  and  $40,100  of  the  4  per  cent,  bonds,  xv^^.  V,«„«  ^AAQifrooa      tu^  «*»^n»4>  #.^»«  «ii 

8,S49,6&5  outstanding.  *"*^  7^^^  $608,172.86.    The  amount  from  all 

oditions  under  whidi  we  are  oalled  upon  to  sources,  received  by  county  officials  for  dis- 

or  these  bonds  are  exoe{>tionab1y  favorable,  bursement  for  school  purposes  since  the  pres- 

is  beinff  8tea<niy  and  rapidly  reduced,  while  ent  system  was  inaugurated,  is  $8,705,206.07. 

T^lt^l^Te  c3rono?b^dI1  I-.tbe  Beveral  department  of  the  State  DnU 

ise  of  the  bonded  debt  and  requiring  the  pay-  versity  at  Athens,  204  students  matriculated 

(100,000  of  prind^l  annually  (or  the  settinjir  during  the  year;  in  Franklin  College,  127;  in 

hat  amount  as  a  sinking  ftind)  and  the  appli-  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Me- 

^IJTf^  ""l  ^^^  ^Sa    ""^  -P"^^'*'  property  ^^^j^  Arts,  66 ;  in  the  law  department  nine, 

tided:debt,  invite  confidence  in  our  finances.  ^^^  post-grilduates  two ;  in  the  medical  depart^ 

icommends  the  issue  of  thirty-year  6  ment  at  Au^^usta,  122;  in  North  Georgia  Agri- 

>.  bonds,  and  says :  cultural  College,  146 ;  in  South  Georgia  Agri- 

ia.  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  annual  r^  ?^*?'*4  ^^l^TSi  ^^^  \  }a    ^""""^^^au^  S"^'^* 

roperty  for  ad-valorem  taxation.    Theaggre-  Agncultural  College  106;  m  Middle  Georgia 

879  was  $384,459,548--for  1884  was  $817,-  Military  and  Agricultural  College,  890.    Total 

in  increase  of  $82,615,728.  in  the  university  and  the  branch  coUeges,  1,091. 

/.  .«u:^«4.  «#  «»:#rv...v.:«^  ^#  -«♦«  :«  * The  report  of  the  Financial  Committee  shows 

f  r!^vit?nr  «^^      ^                      '^  that  there  were  received  during  the  last  colle- 

j  wvernor  says .  ^.^^^  ^^^^^  including  $8,558.41  on  hand  July  9, 

axens  of  Atlanta  were  assessed  for  citr  pur-  1888,  $58,875.90.     During  the  same  period, 

^^JLI^  ^^^'  ^  ^  u®  ""Vlfo  aiP^''  there  were  expended  $48,696.54— leaving  a  bal- 

and  returned  m  personalty  $8,988,982— an  „^^^    j„y    m  5qq.    ^tia  arra  oa 

>  of  $80,050,260.    Fulton  County,  oompriaing  «ice,  July  6, 1884,  of  $9,679.86. 

•eople  and  property  of  Atlanta,  and  many  Luatlc  AflyliiH. — ^The  number  of  patients  in 

s  of  prosperous  population,  and  millions  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  on  Oct.  1,  1884,  was  1,- 

in  addition,  returned  under  our  loose  sys-  227  ;  white  males,  422 ;  white  females,  466 ; 

^^oF^i^t^'^'^^^J!?^;^^.  «2jo'e<i  ^'>^  174,  «.d  colored  fe^alea,  165. 
assessed,  for  dty  purposes,  on  realty  in  1884,  The  number  on  Oct.  1,  1882,  was  974,  show- 
LSI  6,202,  and  returned  personalty  to  the  ing  an  increase  during  two  years  of  248.  The 
)f  $7,145,112— an  aggregate  of  $19,661,814:  average  number  under  treatment,  daring  the 

'u?SSS^°4  wsftToMSoi^-^''  k*^  d  P*®*  y®*''  ^^  ^'^"^^^  ^^^^^  number  treated, 
S&^nalty-an aigegate of'$2oV7,988.  \^^^'  Average  cost  per  annum  of  each  pa- 
wns of  Augusta  were  assessed,  for  city  pur-  tient,  $126.90. 

e  present  year,  on  real  estate  alone,  to  the  The  work  of  enlargement  of  the  asylum  has 

7f  $11,805,860.    The  same  citizens  returned  progressed  as  rapidly  as  practicable.    The  build- 

^e^^t  onTfm  ^0  "^^  '^°''  ^'"^  "^  ^°«  ^^^  <^^^^'^  patients,  containing  about  500 

*     *  rooms,  has  been  occupied  for  several  months. 

■plUI. — ^The  last  Legislature  appropri-  The  convalescent  building  for  females  is  near 

000,000  for  a  new  and  permanent  Capi-  completion,  and  considerable  progress  has  been 

the  work  is  now  in  progress.    The  made  on  that  for  males.    These  buildings  will 

t  price  is  $862,756.75.    The  chief  stone-  accommodate,  perhaps,  1,500  patients. 
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P«Blteiititry« — The  n  amber  of  convicts  Oct.  Prasaian  throne  on  the  death  of  his  b 

20,  1884,  was  1,377  (an  increase  of  135  over  January  2,  1861.    The  heir-apparent  is 

1882),  leased  for  twenty  years  from  April  1,  Friedrich  VVilhelm,  who  was  born  Octo 

1879,  to  three  companies.    The  death-rate  for  1831. 

the  year  among  the  convicts  was  less  than  2  The  sovereign  powers  of  the  confedi 

per  cent.  of  states  forming  the  empire  are  vested 

DMf  aad  Dmk  and  BUid. — Daring  the  year  Prussian  crown  and  the  Federal  Goxan 

the  number  of  pupils  in  the  Institution  for  the  concurrence  of  the  Parliament,  or  1 

the  Deaf  and  Dumb  was  96  (of  whom  65  tag,  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  is  net 

were  white  and  81  were  colored).    The  en-  to  the  exercise  of  certain  functions.     Th( 

tire  expenditure  by  the  State  for  their  main-  lar  assembly  possesses,  also,  certain  ri| 

tenance  was  $15,867.74.     The  attendance  at  control  over  the  acts  of  the  Governmeii 

the  Academy  for  the  Blind  was  71  (of  whom  declare  war,  if  not  merely  defensive,  tti 

35  were  white  males,  29  were  white  females,  peror  must  have  the  consent  of  the  6 

6   were  colored  males,  and  1   a  colored  fe-  rath,  or  Federal  Council,  in  which  bod; 

male).  jointly  with  the  Reichstag,  or  Diet  of  the '. 

GakeraitOTial  RMOBBeiditlmu. — The  Govern-  are  vested  the  legislative  functions  of  ti 
or  in  his  message  recommends  the  establish-  pire.  The  Bundesrath  represents  the  in< 
ment  of  savings-banks,  the  revision  of  the  al  states,  and  the  Reichstag  the  German  i 
laws  relating  to  the  State  banks  and  private  The  members  of  the  Bundesrath,  sixty- 
bankers,  the  encouragement  of  volunteer  mill-  number,  are  appointed  by  the  governm 
tia  companies,  and  the  amendment  of  the  Con-  the  individual  states  for  each  session,  wli 
stitution.  members  of  the  Reichstag,  397  in  numb 

FolitlcaL — At  the  State  election,  on  the  1st  of  elected  by  universal  suffrage  and  by  baL 

October,  the  Democratic  ticket  was  chosen  the  term  of  three  years.   The  Bundesrath 

without  opposition.    The  result  of  the  voting  sided  over  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  £ 

on  the  4th  of  November  was  declared  as  fol-  who,  as  representative  of  the  Bundesrath 

lows:  Democratic  presidential  electors,  94,667;  right  to  interpose  in  the  deliberations 

Republican,  48,603 ;  scattering,  340 ;  Congress-  Reichstag.    Both  bodies  meet  annually, 

men,  10  Democrats.    The  Legislature,  almost  together  by  the  Emperor.     All  imperii 

unanimously  Democratic,  convened  on  the  5th  must  receive  the  votes  of  a  majority  ii 

of  November,  and  a^ourned,  on  the  20th  of  of  the  houses.    And  after  that  the  ass 

December,  to  the  second  Wednesday  of  July,  the  Emperor,  which  must  be  countersigi 

1885.    On  the  18th  of  November,  Joseph  £.  the  Chancellor,  is  still  necessary  to  giv< 

Brown,  Democrat,  was  re-elected  United  States  effect. 

Senator.    A  general  local-option  bill  passed  The  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  Princ 

the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  26  to  12,  but,  reaching  von  Bismarck,  fills  the  posts  of  President 

the  House  late  in  the  session,  it  was  by  the  fill-  Council  of  Ministers,  President  of  the  F 

bustering  of  the  minority  carried  over  to  July.  Council,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 

It  provides  for  an  election  in  any  county,  city,  sian  Minister  of  Commerce.    In  the  ofi 

or  precinct,  where  a  small  percentage  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  his  chief  subordinate  is 

voters  ask  for  it ;  except  in  counties  or  pre-  von  Hatzf eldt,  Secretary  of  State,  who 

cincts  where  a  prohibition  law  is  already  in  Minister  of  State  in  Prussia.    The  Secre< 

force.    It  makes  the  most  stringent  provision  State  for  the  Interior  is  Minister  von  Bot 

for  the  carrying  out  of  the  law,  and  provides  The  Chief  of  the  Admiralty  is  Lieut.-Ge 

severe    penalties   for    its  infraction.     Under  Caprivi,  who  succeeded  Admiral  von  S 

special  local-option  laws,  more  than  ninety  of  on  his  retirement,  March  8,  1883.    The 

the  counties  in  the  State  already  have  either  tary  of  State  for  Justice  is  Dr.  von  Sch< 

partial  or  total  nrohibition.    As  a  rule,  the  Financial  Secretary  of  State,  Von  Bun 

advocates  of  prohibition  are  from  rural  con-  Chief  of  the  Post-Office,  Dr.  Stephan ;  M 

stituencies  or  from  the  small  towns;    while  of  Railroads  and  Prussian  Minister  of 

its  opponents    are   usually  from    the    larger  Works,  Dr.  Maybach. 

cities.  The  Prussian  ministry  is  composed  i 

GEBHAlff,  an  empire  in  Europe,  formed  by  lows:  President,  Prince  Bismarck,  Mini 

the  union  of  the  German  states,  consummated  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  Commerce ;  Vice^ 

on  May  4,  1871,  when  the  Constitution  of  the  dent,  von  Puttkamer,  Minister  of  the  Inl 

German  Empire  replaced  the  articles  of  con-  Public  Works,  Maybach ;  Agriculture  ai 

federation  between  the  North  German  states  mains  and  Forests,  Dr.  Lucius ;  Justic 

and  the  treaties  by  which  the  Grand  Duchies  Friedberg ;  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  Von  G< 

of  Baden  and  Hesse  and  the  Kingdoms  of  Ba-  Finance,  Von  Scholtz;  War,  Lieut -Gen. 

varia  and  Wdrtemberg  entered  the  League  dur-  sart  von  Schellendorf ;   without  a  poi 

ing  the  Franco-Prussian  War.    King  Wilhelm  Count  von  Hatzfeldt-Wildenburg. 

I  was  proclaimed  German  Emperor  from  Ver-  Area  and  Popnlatioiit — The  area  and  popi 

saillea  on  the  18th  of  January,  1871,  upon  the  of  the  confederated  states  forming  the  G 

successful  termination  of  the  war  with  France.  Empire  were  returned  in  the  census  of  I 

He  was  born  March  22, 1797,  and  ascended  the  her  1,  1880,  as  follow : 
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STATES. 


•tf 

orip-Schweiiii.... 

auur 

arg-Strehtz 

r 

t 

linden 

nbiuv 

ug-GoUu 

irg-RudolsUdt . . . 
irg-SondershaiiMn 

iiiV^'.V.'.V.'.'.'.V.'. 

iWz 

trg-Llppe  

mine 

an  Empire 


Sqiui* 


848,257 
7.%8fiO 
14,992 
19,506 
l^l»81 

7,esi 

18,808 

8,593 

2,929 

8,420 

8,000 

2,463 

1,8J8 

1,968 

2,847 

940 

86*2 

1,121 

816 

825 

889 

l,2:i2 

•if97 

255 

409 

14,508 


540,519 


FspalatioB. 


27,279,111 

^^S4,778 

2,972,8i»5 

1,971,118 

1,570,254 

986,840 

577,«>56 

809.577 

100,269 

887,478 

849,867 

207,075 

155,086 

194,716 

282,692 

80,296 

71,107 

56.522 

60,782 

101,880 

85,874 

120,246 

68,571 

156,728 

4^S,869 

1,566,670 


4^284,061 


x)tal  number  of  males  was  22,185,488, 
lea  23,048,628. 

>opulation  of  the  empire  was  divided 
ct  to  religion  as  follows:  Protestants, 
52;  Catholics,  16,282,651 ;  minor  sects, 

Israelites,  868,790;  others,  80,615. 
isas  of  occupations,  taken  June  5, 1882, 
e  number  of  persons  in  the  empire  de- 

on  the  various  classes  of  occupations 
VB :  Agriculture,  stock-raising,  and  sar- 
18,840,818;  forestry,  hunting,  and  fish- 
,687;  mining,  industry,  and  construe- 
058,080;  commerce  and  transportation, 
\0;    hired  labor,   938,294;    the  public 

municipal  and  ecclesiastical  employ- 
ind  the  liberal  professions,  2,222,982 ; 

occupation,  2,246,222;  total  popula- 
,222,118.  The  proportion  engaged  in 
are,  forestry,  and  fishing  was  42*5  per 

the  population ;  in  industry  and  min- 
» per  cent. ;  in  commerce,  and  the  carry- 
ic,  10  per  cent. ;  in  other  employments 
rat  occupation,  12  per  cent, 
umber  of  marriages  in  1882  was  350,- 
births,  1,769,501 ;  of  deaths,  1,244,006 ; 
f  births,  525,495. 

ollowing  cities  contained  over  100,000 
ints  in  1880:  Berlin,  1,122,380;  Ham- 
(9.859,  with  suburbs  410,127;  Breslau, 
;  Munich,  280,028;  Dresden,  220,818; 

149,081:  Cologne,  144,772;  KOnigs- 
0,909;  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  186.819; 
r,  122,843,  with  Linden  145,227;  Stutt- 
7,303 ;  Bremen,  112,458 ;  Dantsic,  108,- 
Tasburg,  104,471. 

iliMb — ^The  total  emigration  registered 
175  to  1883  inclusive  was  815,374.    The 

not  registered  is  oflSciaily  estimated  at 
.  Of  710,052  emigrants  reported  dur- 
five  years  1879-'88.  689,879  emigrated 
[Jnited  States,  8,720  to  Brazil,  5,788  to 
>arts  of  America,  4,502  to  Australia, 
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1,471  to  Africa,  and  192  to  Asia.  The  total 
emigration  from  Germany  since  1820  is  esti- 
mated at  4,200,000  persons,  of  whom  the  United 
States  received  8,250,000.  The  number  of  emi- 
grants in  1875  was  80,778;  in  1876,  28,868; 
in  1877,  21,964:  in  1878,  24,217;  in  1879,  88,- 
827;  in  1880,  106,190;  in  1881,  210,547;  in 
1882, 198,869 ;  in  1888, 166,119.  The  number 
of  emigrants  in  1882  who  renounced  German 
nationality  was  43,588;  in  1881,  47,720;  in 
1880,  28,780.  Of  the  emigration  of  the  three 
years  1881-'83,  418,000,  or  62-8  per  cent.,  came 
from  North  Germany.  The  largest  exodus 
was  from  West  Prussia,  Pomerania,  and  Meck- 
lenburg, where  4*7  per  cent,  of  the  population 
emigrated.  Posen  lost  8*5  per  cent,  of  its  in- 
habitanta  In  East  Prussia  and  the  industrial 
districts  of  the  Rhine  Province,  Silesia,  and 
Alsace-Lorraine,  less  than  ^  of  1  per  cent,  of 
the  population  left  their  homes. 

€«BMerce. — The  total  value  of  the  imports  of 
the  Zollverein  in  1883  was  8,262,500,000  marks 
of  merchandise  and  28,400,000  marks  of  specie, 
as  compared  with  8,128,800,000  marks  of  mer- 
chandise and  36,800,000  marks  of  specie  in 
1882.  The  exports  of  merchandise  in  1883 
were  8,270,000,000  marks,  against  8,188,800,- 
000  in  1882  ;  the  exports  of  specie  65,000,000 
marks  against  55,800,000.  The  imports  of 
articles  of  consumption  in  1888  amounted  to 
1,166,200,000  marks,  the  exports  to  718,300,- 
000  marks;  imports  of  raw  materials  1,025,- 
700,000  marks,  exports  588,400.000;  imports 
of  manufactured  products  584,700,000  marks, 
exports  1,714,600,000 ;  imports  of  miscellane- 
ous articles  485,900,000  marks,  exports  808,- 
700,000.  The  value  of  cereals  imported  was 
891,000,000  marks,  exports  108,400,000 ;  of  fer- 
mented liquors  imported  48,800,000  marks,  ex- 
ports 74,400,000 ;  of  sugar,  etc.,  exported  259,- 
100,000;  imports  of  colonial  produce  173,400,- 
000;  of  tobacco  imported  53,400,000  marks: 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  imported  142,700,000 
marks,  exports  48,900,000 ;  of  animals  and  pro- 
visions imported  857,400,000  marks,  exports 
216,500,000.  The  imports  of  fuel  were  42,000,- 
000  marks,  exports  76,400,000 ;  imports  of 
minerals  63,800,000  marks,  exports  50,400,000 ; 
imports  of  raw  metals  47,500,000  marks,  ex- 
ports 64,800,000 ;  imports  of  hides,  skins,  and 
leather  284,800,000  marks,  exports  164,600,- 
000 ;  imports  of  textile  materials  527,200,000 
marks,  exports  138,400,000;  imports  of  lum- 
ber, 110,900,000  marks,  exports  44,800,000 
marks.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  pottery 
and  glass  was  81,000,000  marks,  of  partly  man- 
ufactured metals  91,400,000,  of  metal  manu- 
factures 194,700,000,  of  machinery  149,600,000, 
of  leather  manufactures  181,200,000,  of  yams 
118,400,000,  of  textile  manufactures  678,300,- 
000,  of  rubber-goods  and  oil-cloths  20,300,000, 
of  paper  manufactures  62,100,000,  of  wood  and 
straw  manufactures  57,900,000,  of  jewelry  and 
art-mnnufactures  93,500.000,  of  books,  etc., 
41,200,000.  The  principal  manufactured  arti- 
cles imported  were,  yarns  of  the  value  of  291,* 
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600,000  marks,  textile  manafactares  109,900,-  The  number  of  sailing-veftiels  with  a  capaoitj 

000  marks,  machines  89,600,000  marks,  and  of  over  22  tons  was  4,870,  against  4,804  in 

jewelrj  and  art-prodacts   19,800,000   marks.  1879,  the  tonnage  1,226,650,  against  1,129,129 

The  imports  of  fertilizers  and  waste  materials  registered  tons. 

amoanted  to  68,400,000  marks,  exports  21,200,-        RailrMd&— The  total  length  of  German  rail- 

000;  the  imports  of  drugs,  coloring  matters,  roads  in  1884  was  86,187  kilometres,  of  which 

and  chemicals  to  196,700,000  marks,  exports  10,609  kilometres  were  double-tracked,  not  in- 

212,500,000;   the  imports  of  gams,  ifats,  and  eluding  1,688  kilometres  of  industrial  lines. 

oils  to  220,800,000  marks,  exports  69,800,000.  There  were  80,767  kilometres  belonging  to  the 

The  export  of  sugar  increased  from  1,878,989  state,  1,082  kilometres  administered  hot  not 

quintals  in  the  season  of  1879-80  to  2,972,151  owned  by  the  state,  and  4,888  kilometres  owned 

in  1880-^81,  3,193,786  in  1881-'82,  4,789,879  in  and  administered  by  companies. 
1882-'83,  and  6,074,960  in  1883-'84.  Posts  and  Telegraplis.— Tlie  postal  traffic,  in- 

The  export  and  the  import  trade  of  1888  eluding  that  of  Bavaria  and  Wtkrtemberg,  which 

showed  a  considerable  increase  in  quantities  have  separate  post-offices,  was  in  1883a8fol- 

as  well  as  in  values  in  comparison  with  1882.  lows:  Number  of  letters,  732,421,890;  ofpos- 

The  increase  in  the  imports  was  principally  in  tal  cards,   206,463,350 ;   of  inclosures  under 

animals  and  meat,  fish,  rye,  maize,  malt,  coffee,  sealed  bands,  186,041,100;  of  circulars,  16, 

tea,  wine,  coal,  petroleum,  ores,  lumber,  hides  425,950 ;  of  newspapers,  487,860,270 ;  money 

and  skins,  leather  and  its  manufactures,  cot-  packets  without  declaration  of  value,  84,297, 

ton,  hemp,  jute,  cotton  and  linen  yarns,  silk,  640 ;    with  declaration   of  value,   6,384,040 

silk  mixed  goods,  feathers  for  trimmings,  and  money-letters  with  declaration  of  value,  9,089, 

gold  and  silver  wares.    There  was  a  falling  off  480;  postal  money-orders,  55,688,847;  total 

in  the  imports  of  bogs,  eggs,  wheat,  oats,  bar-  value    of   money    forwarded,    77,167,076,649 

ley,  legumes,  fruit,  vegetables,  hops,  tobacco,  marks ;  total  weight  of  packages  carried,  371,* 

iron,  rags,   flax,   silk  cocoons,    wool,  woolen  082,430  kilogrammes, 
yarn,  linen,  and  woolen  cloths.    There  was  an        The  total  length  of  the  state  telegraph  lines, 

increased  export  of  animals,  animal  food  prod-  including  those  of  Bavaria  and  W&rtemberg, 

ucts,  wheat  and  oats,  potatoes,  flour,  fruit,  su-  in  1883,   was  76,218   kilometres;   length  of 

gar,  beer,  wine,  fuel,  chemical  products,  glass  wires,  273,535  kilometres ;  the  number  of  pri- 

and  pottery,  iron,  lead,  hardware,  hard- wood  vate  internal  dispatches,   12,896,725;  of  in- 

and  manufactures  thereof,  fine-wood  mauufact-  ternational    dispatches  sent,    2,183,894;  the 

nres,  paper,  fine  leather  and  leather  manufact-  number  received,  2,390,573 ;  total  number  of 

ures,  woolens,  cotton  laces  and  embroideries,  dispat'Ches,  18,377,626. 
linen  and  cotton  garments,  feathers,  machines.        The  receipts  of  the  postal  and  telegraph  serr- 

instruments,  time-pieces,  fire-arms,  and  gold  ice  in  1882-^83  were  170,488,913  marks;  the 

and  silver  wares.    There  was  a  decline  in  hops,  expenses,  146,850,087  marks, 
high- wines,  alizarin,  oils,  yarns,  and  silk  mixed        The  Army. — The  effective   of   the  German 

goods.  army  on  the  peace  footing  in  1884  was  18,115 

The  reports  of  the  factory  inspectors  for  officers  and  427,274  men,  with  81,598  horses. 

1883  show  that  industry  was  flourishing.    The  The  Prussian  army  connted  13,996  officers  and 

sugar-mills,  distilleries,  breweries,  flour-mills,  330,629  men,  the  Bavarian  army  2,211  officers 

cigar- factories,  and  furniture-shops  were  espe-  and  50,224  men,  the  royal  Saxon  army  1,186 

cially  prosperous.  officers  and  27,606  men,  and  the  Wtkrtemberv 

Navigatloa. — The  number  of  vessels  entered  army  772  officers  and  18,815  men.    The  staff 

at  German  ports  in  1882  was  53,263,  tonnage  numbered  2,032  officers;  the  484  battalions  of 

8,440,869 ;  cleared  53,865,  tonnage  8,439,594.  the  infantry  of  the  line,  9,529  officers  and  278,- 

Of  the  tonnage  entered  4,096,917  tons  were  822  men ;  20  j&ger  battalions,  424  officers  and 

under  the  German  flag,  of  the  tonnage  cleared  11,120  men;   275  cadres  of  Landwehr  battal- 

4,129,547.     The  number  of  entries  with  car-  ions,  326  officers  and  4,764  men ;  total  mfant- 

goes   was  43,214,   tonnage  7,532,677;    clear-  ry,  10,279  officers  and  294,706  men;  465  sqoad- 

ances  39.901,  tonnage  6,223,622.    The  number  rons  of  cavalry,  2,358  officers  and  64,699  men; 

of  steamers  entered  was  15,650,  tonnage  5,875,-  341  batteries  of  field  artillery  with  1,364  guns, 

064,  of  which  8,779,  of  2,563,210  tons,  carried  1,801  officers  and  34,817  men ;  and  81  battal- 

the  German  flag;  the  number  cleared  15,622,  ions  of  fortress  artillery,  729  officers  and  16,- 

tonnage  5,881,822;  the  number  carrying  the  349  men;  21  battalions  of  pioneers,  406  offi* 

German  flag  8,784,  tonnage  2,590,636.    The  cers  and  10,840  men;  18  train- battalions,  200 

tonnage  engaged  in  foreign  trade  outside  of  officers  and  4,905  men ;  and  special  formations, 

Europe  was  2,174,894  tons,  of  which  67*7  per  310  officers  and  954  men. 
cent,  was  monopolized  by  the  trade  with  the        The  war  establishment  of  the  German  armf 

United  States.  can  muster  a  field  army  of  19,391  officers  and 

The  number  of  steamers  in  the  merchant  744,031  men,  with  242,415  horses;  4,796  offi- 

navy,  not  counting  those  of  less  than  15  tons*  cers  and  296,614  men  of  depot  troops,  with 

capacity,  in  1883  was  515, of  811,204  registered  31,373  horses;  and  11,240  officers  and  416,083 

tons  net,  employing  10,937  sailors.     The  ton-  men  of  garrison  troops,  with  88,943  horses; 

nage  in  1882  was  9,516  tons,  in  1881  8,657.  total  war  effective,  35,427  officers  and  1,456,- 
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m^  with  812,781  horses.  The  surgeons,  of  all  the  fish-torpedoes.  It  is  directed  in  its 
larians,  paymasters,  armorers,  saddlers,  coarse  by  electricity,  while  an  automatic  ap* 
lier  employes,  make  about  27,000  more,  paratus  keeps  it  at  the  desired  depth, 
indsturm  and  special  formations  are  not  Fhunces.— The  budget  for  1888-^84,  approved 
)d  in  these  figures.  March  2,  1888,  makes  the  total  receipts  590,- 
German  infantry  are  armed  with  the  656,684  marks,  balanced  by  the  expenditures, 
*  rifie,  which  has  a  range  of  1,600  metres  of  which  587,297,805  marks  are  under  the 
es  a  bullet  weighing  25  grammes.  £x-  head  of  permanent  and  53,259,829  are  classed 
nts  have  been  made  with  a  smaller  cali-  as  extraordinary.  In  the  budget  for  1884-'85, 
It  a  suitable  kind  of  powder  has  not  passed  July  2,  1888,  the  receipts  from  customs 
lyented.  Experiments  with  the  Weterii  are  placed  at  196,450,000  marks;  from  beet- 
ber  magazine  rifies  have  failed  for  the  sugar  46,865,000  marks,  from  salt  87,262,600 
eason,  the  cartridges  being  too  small  to  marks,  from  tobacco  18,940,920  marks,  from 
e  much  efi^ect.  Every  company  is  pro-  spirits  85,925,900  marks,  from  malt  15,791,000 
with  a  number  of  trenching  spaides,  marks,  the  common  indirect  taxes  from  ter- 
play  an  important  part  in  offensive  as  ritories  outside  of  the  Zollverein  6,255,710 
i  defensive  tactics.  An  aeronautic  de-  marks,  the  particular  taxes  1,882,980 ;  total 
mt  of  engineers  was  formed  in  1884.  excise  and  customs  duties,  858,874,110  marks, 
iportant  change  in  cavalry  equipment  The  receipts  from  stamps  on  playing-cards  are 
)  same  object  as  the  recent  conversion  taken  as  1,014,700  marks;  from  stamps  on 
Russian  cavalry  into  dragoon  soldiers,  billsofexchange,  6,812,100  marks;  from  stamps 
mted  infantrymen.  In  future  the  Ger-  on  bonds  and  certificates,  notes,  accounts, 
avalry  will  carry  their  carbines  slung  and  lottery  tickets,  12,109,880  marks;  the  net 
leir  back  and  their  sabers  suspended  to  receipts  from  posts  and  telegraphs,  26,832,198 
die,  while  the  burden  of  horse  and  man  marks;  from  railroads,  16,690,600  marks ;  re- 
much  lightened.  ceipts  from  the  invalid  fund,  28,665,120  marks ; 
fivy.— The  German  navy  has  18  line-of-  the  surplus  of  1882-'88,  15,826,000  marks; 
ships,  of  which  7  are  ironclad  frigates  extraordinary  receipts,  84,592,720  marks  ; 
)8  guns,  and  6  ironclad  corvettes  with  matricular  quotas,  88,702,768  marks.  The  to- 
a.  The  cruisers  are  11  corvettes  with  tal  expenditures  are  fixed  at  590,819,844  marks, 
and  10  with  open  decks,  5  gunboats  of  which  544,827,866  marks  are  under  the 
in  the  Albatross  system,  and  5  other  head  of  permanent  and  46,491,478  extraordi- 
its  of  the  first  class.  The  coast-guards  nary.  The  permanent  expenditures  for  legis- 
irmored  ship,  18  armored  gunboats,  11  lation  are  407,670  marks;  for  the  Imperial 
>-boats,  4  steamers  for  laying  torpedo-  Chancellery,  126,970;  for  foreign  affairs  and 
and  1  gunboat  of  the  second  class,  the  consulates,  6,825,415 ;  for  the  army,  889,- 
ure  8  avisos,  2  transports,  and  11  school-  872,490 ;  for  the  navy,  26,908,896 ;  for  the  ad- 
f  various  kmds.  ministration  of  justice,  1,824,267 ;  for  financial 
Reichstag  in  its  session  of  1884  voted  administration,  99,898,408;  for  the  Imperial 
000  marks  for  increasing  the  navy,  es-  Railroad  Office,  810,865;  for  the  debt  of  the 
r  in  the  matter  of  torpedo-boats.  The  empire,  i5,927,500 ;  for  the  audit  of  accounts, 
ministry  considers  150  torpedo-boats  529,078;  for  pensions,  20,160,404;  for  the  in- 
ry  for  the  defense  of  the  German  coasts,  valid  fund,  28,665,120  marks.  Of  the  extraor- 
ironclads  are  provided  with  apparatus  dinary  expenditures,  26,762,678  marks  were 
x)tiiig  torpedoes.  A  special  torpedo-  for  the  army  and  10,125,900  marks  for  the 
[vision  was  added  to  the  navy  in  July.  navy.  A  supplementary  credit  of  19,092,491 
naval  manceuvres  at  Kiel  in  1884  the  marks  was  voted  to  the  navy,  April  12,  1884, 
nents  in  torpedo  tactics  were  the  lead-  of  which  18,790,000  marks  were  for  extraordi- 
ture.    Every  squadron  is  to  be  accom-  nary  expenditures. 

with  a  number  of  torpedo-boats,  which  The  budget  for  1885-'86,  as  fixed  by  the 
int  expeditions  will  be  conveyed  to  the  Bnndesrath,  amounts  to  621,196,051  marks, 
»f  operations  in  special  transport-ships,  the  ordinary  expenditures  at  556,814,286  marks, 
demonstrated  in  the  manoeuvres  that  no  and  the  extraordinary  at  64,881,765  marks. 
safe  from  torpedo  attacks  when  at  an-  The  revenue  is  estimated  at  44,671,996  marks 
^ar  a  coast  plentifully  supplied  with  tor-  less  than  the  total  expenditures,  which  amount 
>ats,  that  blockading  vessels  can  be  fol-  is  to  be  raised  by  a  loan, 
and  struck  when  in  motion,  and  that  A  debt  of  870,000,000  marks  has  been  con- 
is  with  water-tight  compartments  are  tracted  since  1877.  An  addition  of  18,192,720 
m1  unmanageable  by  a  blow  from  a  tor-  marks  was  authorized  in  1888,  and  one  of  18,- 
The  German  navy  possesses  the  most  790,000  marks  on  April  12, 1884.  The  amount 
t  torpedo  in  the  world.  It  was  invented  of  bank-notes  of  the  empire  in  circulation  in 
Austrian  naval  officer,  who  sold  the  1884  was  144,(H6,570  marks, 
to  the  German  Government  for  180,000  The  invalid  fund  in  1884  amounted  to  515,- 
The  weapon  has  been  perfected  under  616,614  marks,  the  fortress  construction  fund 
ection  of  the  naval  authorities  until  it  to  88,885,000  marks,  the  construction  fund  of 
»me  the  most  accurate  and  destructive  the  house  of  Parliament  to  22,453,950  marks. 
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the  war  food  to  120,000,000  marks,  not  connt-  proposed  admlDistrative  measures.    The 

iDg,  in  the  case  of  the  first  three,  the  cash  on  Prince  was  brought  into  relations  with  t] 

hand  and  drafts  on  Frankfort.  emment  of  the  ooontry  by  his  appointi 

Notwithstanding  increased  receipts  from  the  President   of  the   State  Conncil.    Bi 

salt,  beer,  and  spirit  taxes,  the  accounts  of  1884  was  made  Vice-President.     The  memi 

close  with  a  deficiency  of  14,000,000  marks.  In  virtue  of  their  office  are  the  Ministers  o 

the  budget  for  1885  an  increase  of  41,000,000  field -marshals,    the   Secretary   of    Sta 

marks  in  the  matricular  contributions  is  asked  President  of  the  Court  of  Accounts,  f 

for.  The  expenditures  show  an  increase  of  12,-  chiefs  of  the  private,  civil,  and  militai 

000,000  marks  in  the  occasional  and  8,000,000  nets.   The  King  appointed  about  100  m( 

marks  in  continuous  class.      The    sugar-tax  who  were  nearly  all  selected  from  the  oo 

showed  the  greatest  falling  off.   Deputy  Richter  tive  supporters  of  the  Government,  the 

attributed  the  deficit  to  the  continual  increase  ity  of  them  belonging  to  the  class  of 

of  the  military  and  naval  budgets,  which  had  proprietors,  and  a  large  proportion  J 

been  augmented  by  91,000,000  and  23,000,000  important  oflSces  in  the  state.     Outside 

marks  respectively.  Deputy  Rebel,  leader  of  the  aristocratic  and  bureaucratic  element! 

Social  Democrats,  saw  in  the  budget  the  break-  was  a  sprinkling  of  professors,  clergyme 

down  of  the  Chancellor's  financifd  policy,  and  chants,  and  local  officials.    The  State  < 

since  positive  proposals  were  demanded  from  met  for  the  first  time,  October  25.    S 

his  party,  suggested  the  shortening  of  the  period  were  formed  for  (1)  foreign  and  military 

of  military  service  and  hoped  that  Prince  Bis-  (2)  agriculture,   (8)  justice,  (4)   finan> 

marck  would  convert  the  Congo  Conference  commerce  and  industry,  (6)  ecclesiastics 

into  a  conference  for  peace  and  disarmament,  cational,  and  medical  affairs,  (7)  domei 

EMMasllcal  Pilicy. — In  January  a  debate  took  ministration, 
place  in  the  Prussian  Landtag  on  a  proposition       The  Meettaig  §f  tbe  Three  Eapenirs. — 

of  Reichensperger  to  restore  the  article  of  the  15th  of  September  the  Emperors  of  Ge 

Constitution  of  1850  which  secured  to  religious  Austria,   and    Russia,   accompanied  b^ 

societies  the  independent  control  of  their  or-  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  came  togc 

fanization.    This  article  was  stricken  from  the  the  castle  of  Skiernievice  in  Russian  J 

'russian  Constitution  in  1875.    Its  re-enact-  near  the  boundaries  of  the  three  coi 

nient  would  be  identical  with  the  entire  abro-  Ministers  de  Giers,  Ealnoky,  and  Bisinai 

gation  of  the  May  laws.     After  the  rejection  previously  held  a  conference  at  Friedricl 

of  this  bill,  Windthorst  complained  that,  when  The  conclusions  arrived  at  then  were  nc 

the  Catholics  proposed  a  general  measure,  it  firmed  by  the  three  monarchs.     The 

was  not  accepted  on  account  of  its  universal  were  the  subject  of  much  speculation 

character;   and  when  they  offered  proposals  European  press.    The  meeting  gave  fi 

dealing  with  evils  in  detail,  they  were  told  that  surance  of  the  cessation  for  the  present 

special  laws  are  troublesome  and  excite  with-  tension  between  Austria-Hungary  and 

out  remedying.     When  they  demand  only  their  In  his  address  at  the  opening  of  the  Re 

rights,  they  should  not  be  asked  for  concessions  the  Kaiser  declared  tliat  the  friendly  r< 

in  return.    To  the  demand  for  the  recall  of  the  renewed  at  the  meeting  were  insured 

two  archbishops,  who  were  not  amnestied  like  long  time,  and  furnished  a  strong  guarai 

the  Bishops  of  Limbnrg  and  Mtinster,  Minister  the  continuance  of  peace.    Another  res 

Gossler  justified  the  decision  of  the  Govern-  probably  the  conclusion  of  an  agreem 

ment  not  to  recall  Cardinal  Ledochowski,  on  vigorous  common  action  against  revolu 

the  ground  of  the  mingling  of  religious  and  and  conspirators.    Soon  after  the  con 

political  tendencies  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  at  Skiernievice,  thousands  of  Russians  w 

rosen.  pelled  from  Germany.    On  the  1st  of  Ji 

Tie  ProssiaB  State  C^mcO. — In  1884  the  Coun-  1885,  identical  notes  were  exchanged  b 

cil  of  State  in  Prussia,  the  body  that,  under  the  Russian  and  Prussian  Government* 

the  old  bureaucracy,  constituted  the  King^s  embodied  a  convention  for  the  extradi 

Privy  Council,  was  resuscitated,  preliminary,  it  persons  convicted  or  accused  of  the  fo 

was  said,  to  the  intended  retirement  of  Prince  offenses :   (1)  murdering,  maliciously 

Bismarck  from  the  Prussian  Ministry,  and  as  a  ing,  imprisoning,  or  insulting  the  reignii 

means  of  impressing  his  policy  on  the  Legisla-  arch  or  any  member  of  his  family ;  (2) 

ture  and  on  the  Cabinet,  in  which  frictions  be-  nation  or  attempted  assassination ;  (3) 

tween  himself  and  his  colleagues  sometimes  or  keeping  illegally  dynamite  or  other 

occurred.    It  would  take  the  place  in  regard  sive    substances.      Germany  had  ente 

to  his  projects  of  social  reform  of  the   Eco-  Russian  proposals  for  united  action  i 

nomic  Council,  which  had  failed  to  impress  the  1881  after  the  murder  of  the  Czar,  bi 

elected  representatives  of  the  people  with  its  tria  had  declined  to  join  such  a  league 

authority  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  economic  many  opened  negotiations  with  the  Ei 

interests  of  the  country.    The  function  of  the  powers  with    reference   to    an  inten 

re-established  State  Council  was  to  discuss  bills  treaty  for  the  prevention  of  political 

prior  to  their  introduction  in  the  Prussian  Par-  but  met  with  opposition,  especially  on  ' 

liament  or  the  Reichstag,  and  also  to  consider  of  England. 
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dial  relations  with  Russia  were  ad-  resulting,  nor  less  than  ten  years  if  death  ensne. 

the  appointment  in  the  early  part  of  Ck)n9pirac7  to  commit  crimes  under  the  act  is 

of  Prince  Orloff,  who  is  a  perstma  punishable  with  imprisonment  for  not  less  than 

1  Bismarck,  to  the  Berlin  embassy  as  five  years.    It  is  a  penal  offense  also  to  incite 

to  Saburoff,  Baron  Mohrenheim  be-  by  public  utterances  to  the  commission  of  such 

srred  from  London  to  Paris  tu  take  crimes,  or  to  praise  or  glorify  persons  commit- 

loflTs  place.  ting  them. 

dw  if  tke  Airtl-SMlalist  Law.— The  de-  The  Acddart-lMuaMe  Law.— The  bUl  for  the 
he  Reichstag  with  respect  to  the  con-  insurance  of  industrial  laborers  injured  or 
for  two  years  of  the  anti-Socialist  killed  at  their  work,  which  failed  to  pass  with 
d  likely  to  be  an  adverse  one,  since  the  sickness-insurance  act  in  1888,  principally 
srvative  fractions  and  the  National  on  account  of  the  provision  to  organize  the 
ad  no  minority,  and  the  Center  party,  business  under  the  direction  of  the  state,  in- 
Id  the  deciding  votes,  had  taken  a  stead  of  leaving  it  to  private  companies,  was 
nst  this  as  weU  as  other  exceptional  brought  in  again  in  essentially  the  same  shape. 
.  During  the  debate  Richter,  who  Prince  Bismarck  obviated  objections  by  stating 
it  repression  drove  the  Social  Demo-  that  he  desired  merely  a  legislative  basis  for 
the  arms  of  secret  conspirators  and  his  insurance  scheme  which  could  be  amplified 
3  agitators,  described  the  recent  dis-  and  improved  in  the  light  of  experience.  He 
t  yet  made  public,  of  the  Niederwald  appealed  to  the  deputies  to  abandon  sterile 
marck  announced  his  determination  negation  and  become  fellow-shoemakers  with 
)  Parliament  in  case  the  bill  was  re-  him  in  relieving  the  people  where  the  shoe 
ITith  this  alternative  before  them,  88  pinches,  and  preventing  them  from  going  bare- 
^ricals  voted  on  the  second  and  de-  foot,  reminding  them  that  they  possessed  the 
ling  of  the  bill.  May  10th,  with  the  right  of  initiation  as  well  as  the  power  of  re- 
nt, while  45  voted  with  Windthorst  jection,  and  promising  that  he  would  gladly 
e  prolongation,  and  25  members  of  consider  any  alternative  proposals  for  these 
-united  Liberal  Opposition  deserted  ends.  The  insurance  bills  he  described  as  the 
>r8  and  voted  for  the  bill,  which  was  complement  of  the  anti-Socialist  law,  proving 
'  189  votes  to  157.  By  this  enact-  that,  while  repressing  agitation  that  set  class 
aw  of  October  21,  1878,  against  the  against  class,  the  state  had  undertaken  to  better 
aims  of  the  Social  Democracy  re-  the  condition  of  the  working- people.  In  this 
)rce  until  Sept.  80, 1886.  An  amend-  year's  debates  Bismarck  created  a  sensation  by 
Windthorst  to  abrogate  the  clause  enunciating  the  doctrine  of  the  right  to  labor  in 
Social  Democratic  meetings  was  ac-  the  following  words :  '^  If  you  will  give  to  the  la- 
the committee,  but  afterward  with-  borer  the  right  to  labor  as  long  as  he  is  in  health, 
the  mover.  secure  to  him  care  when  he  is  sick,  secure  his 
•rifcs  Law. — Eugen  Richter,  the  Pro-  support  when  he  is  old ;  if  you  will  do  that  and 
Euler,  accompanied  his  disclosure  of  not  shrink  from  the  sacrifices,  and  not  cry  out 
rwald  attempt,  first  made  during  the  al>out  state  socialism  whenever  the  support  of 
in  committee  of  the  anti-Socialist  the  aged  is  spoken  of,  if  the  state  shows  more 
a  motion  to  request  the  Government  Christian  solicitude  for  the  working-people, 
1  a  bill  against  the  abuse  of  explosive  then  I  believe  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  w  yden 
Such  a  bill.  Minister  von  Bdtticher  programme  (the  Socid  Democrats)  will  blow 
I,  the  Government  had  in  prepara-  their  whistle  in  vain,  that  the  numbers  flocking 
e  act  was  passed  June  9ui.  The  to  them  will  diminish  greatly  when  the  work- 
ire,  importation,  purchase,  sale,  or  men  see  that  the  Governments  or  the  legisla- 
of  explosives  is  prohibited  to  all  tive  bodies  mean  to  care  for  their  welfare  in 
ot  specially  authorized  by  the  police,  earnest."  When  called  to  account  by  Eugen 
it  trade  in  explosive  substances  is  Richter  for  propounding  so  novel  and  startling 
subject  to  certain  formalities  that  a  doctrine,  he  replied :  *^  I  recognize  a  right  to 
I  authorities  to  follow  the  shipments  labor  without  qualification,  and  shall  maintain 
■ansport  through  the  empire.  Per-  it  as  long  as  I  am  in  this  place.  In  that  I  do 
ifg  a  license  to  manufacture  or  sell  not  stand  on  the  ground  of  socialism,  which 
a  register  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  an  is  supposed  to  have  begun  with  the  Bismarck 
>  the  police  at  any  moment  of  the  administration,  but  on  the  ground  of  the  mu- 
1  disposal  of  their  goods.  Certain  nicipal  law  of  Prussia."  There  is,  in  fact,  a 
gunpowder  are  excluded  from  the  paragraph  in  the  Prussian  code,  never  applied 
of  the  act.  The  penalty  for  the  ille-  except  to  the  extent  of  relief  works  in  times 
ifiion  of  explosives,  or  for  making,  of  general  distress,  which  prescribes  that,  **  to 
or  giving  them  to  others  without  a  those  who  lack  the  means  or  the  opportunity 
"ant,  is  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  to  earn  the  support  of  themselves  and  their 
ne  to  five  years;  for  causing  danger  families  shall  be  assigned  work  suited  to  their 
property  by  their  use,  imprisonment  strength  and  capabilities."  The  Social  Demo- 
\}OTy  which  shall  not  be  for  less  than  crats  brought  in  a  resolution  to  request  the 
in  the  case  of  serious  bodily  injury  Bundesrath  to  lay  before  the  Reichstag  without 
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delay  a  bill  which  would  realize  the  right  to  and  Kflchler  were  intrusted  with  its  execntion. 

labor  proclaimed  by  the  Chancellor.  They  raised  the  money  for  the  journey  with 

In  the  new  accident-insurance  bill  the  quota  difficulty  among   themselves.     ArriTing  the 

which,  in  the  earlier  form  of  the  proposition,  day  before  the  dedication  of  the  monument, 

the  imperial  exchequer  was  to  contribute,  was  they  deposited  the  dynamite  in  accordance 

left  out.    The  business  is  organized  on  the  with  Reinsdorfs  directions.    There  was  fotir 

system  of  mutual  insurance  between  the  em-  pounds  of  the  explosive  in  a  stone   bottle, 

ployers  in  the  industries  indicated  in  the  act.  Kupsch  declared  that  he  and  KUchler  stood 

All  the  employers  throughout  the  empire  in  together  in  the  crowd  over  the  fuse,  and  when 

eacli  branch  unite  in  a  trade  association.    The  the   imperial   party  approached    he    stooped 

various  industrial  employments  are  grouped  down  as  though  to  fire  the  fuse  with  a  cigar, 

and  graded  into  different  classes  of  risks.    All  but  that  the  cigar  was  not  lighted.     As  Kficb- 

employers  must  report  the  nature  of  their  busi-  ler  insisted  on  making  another  attempt,  he  said 

ness  and  the  number  of  laborers  they  employ  that  he  secretly  out  the  fuse.    They  took  np 

to  an  Imperial  Insurance  Office  at  Berlin,  which  the  dynamite  and  K&chler  afterward  fired  it  at 

superintends  and  controls  the  assessment  and  Rddesheim  near  the  grand  pavilion  where  a 

fayment  of  damages  by  the  trade  associations,  concert  was  going  on,  causing  a  tremeodoos 

n  the  investigation  of  accidents  committees  of  explosion  but  injuring  no  one.     EQchler  told 

workmen  take  part.   General  provisions  in  the  a  similar  story  in  which  he  played  the  part  of 

act  regulate  the  amount  of  damages  in  cases  the  savior  of  the  Emperor^s  life  and  tried  to 

of  injury  and  death.  shift  the  guilt  upon  Rupscli.     Reinsdorf  made 

He  Joliit-Stock  Law.— A  bill  was  passed  by  a  full  admission  of  the  part  he  was  accu:fed  of 
the  Reichstag,  on  the  proposal  of  the  Govern-  taking  in  the  conspiracy.  He  said  that  be  had 
ment,  which  subjects  joint-stock  companies  sent  Kupsch  because  he  was  himself  in  the  hos- 
and  Bourse  transactions  to  a  strict  control,  pital  confined  with  a  sprained  ankle,  EQohler 
Among  other  provisions  there  is  one  that  going  along  as  a  moral  support.  The  object 
makes  the  circulation  of  false  reports  affecting  was  a  demonstration  that  would  show  the 
the  values  of  stocks  an  indictable  offense.  The  deep-rooted  discontent  of  the  masses  and  has- 
Government,  in  another  bill,  proposed  to  draw  ten  a  change  of  government.  He  wiliinglj 
A  large  revenue  from  stock- exchange  transac-  risked  his  own  life  and  did  not  regard  the  sac- 
tions,  and  at  the  same  time  restrain  speculation  rifice  of  the  lives  of  a  few  princes  as  a  matter 
by  imposing  a  tax  of  2  per  mille  on  all  sales  of  of  importance  compared  with  the  end  to  be 
shares  and  bonds  and  other  Bourse  transac-  gained.  Reinsdorf  had  been  all  over  Germany 
tions.  By  the  law  passed  in  1881,  a  fixed  tax  and  in  various  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  had 
of  20  pfennigs  is  collected  on  every  cash  bar-  been  expelled  from  several  towns  for  teaching 
gain,  and  one  of  one  mark  on  every  time  or  his  revolutionary  doctrines.  He  had  held  re- 
speculation  sale.  lations  with  Hddel,  who  attempted  to  assas- 

The  BHederwald  Anarehlst  Plot — After  the  nn-  sinate  the  Emperor,  and  with  Most,  the  editor 
veiling  of  the  Niederwald  national  monument  of  the  **Freiheit."    Reinsdorf  and  the  other 
in  1883  it  was  discovered  through  the  revela-  two  principals  were  sentenced  to  death ;  Bach- 
tions  of  an  informer  that  a  quantity  of  dyna-  mann,  one  of  the  same  band,  who  at  Reins- 
mite  had  been  deposited  in  a  drain-pipe,  with  dorfs  instigation  had  exploded  a  can  of  dyna- 
the  intention  of  assassinating  the  Emperor,  the  mite  in  a  restaurant  at  Elberfeld,  and  Holi- 
Grown  Prince,  and  the  other  royal  persons,  hauer,  who  was  accused  of  furnishing  the  dy- 
high  officers  of  state,  and  distinguished  politi-  namite  for  the  Niederwald  attempt,  were  sen- 
cians  present.    The  conspirators  were  brought  tenced  to  imprisonment  for  ten  years.    The 
to  trial  at  Leipsio  in  December.    The  leader,  judges  concluded  on  the  evidence  that  the 
Friedrich  August  Reinsdorf,  was  a  compositor,  train  had  been  ignited  but  only  burned  to  the 
of  excellent  personal  character  and  popular  middle,  being  moist  from  the  rain  that  fell 
with  his  fellow-workmen,  but  a  political  fanat-  during  the  entire  night, 
ic  who  had  frequently  been  in  prison  and  un-       The  Kraszewskl  Trial* — A  remarkable  political 
der  police  surveillance  for  political  offenses,  trial  took  place  at  Leipsic  in  May  before  the 
He  was  eloquent,  and  possessed  an  active  and  Supreme  Oourt  ot  the  Empire.    Joseph  Eras- 
acute  mind  and  a  remarkable  power  of  ascend-  zewski,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Polish 
ency  over  the  minds  of  others.    The  other  authors,  and  a  former  captain  in  the  Pmanan 
principals  were  Rupsch  and  Kflchler,  the  for-  army  named  Hentsch  were  prosecuted  for  high 
mer  a  mere  boy,  who  made  a  confession  to  the  treason,  their  offense  consisting  in  revealing 
authorities  implicating  his  accomplices,  but  ex-  military  secrets  of  the  German  Government  to 
cusing  himself,  with  the  plea  that  he  did  not  the  French  authorities.    The  Ohancellor,  in  a 
ignite  the  fuse,  as  he  was  appointed  to  do,  but  communication  to  the  war  department,  made 
undertook  and  pretended  to  do  so  for  the  pur-  the  following  statement  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
pose  of  saving  the  Emperor^s  life,  and  in  order  conspiracy  in  which  the  aged  Polish  poet  and 
to  witness  the  ceremonies  without  expense,  novelist   was  engaged.    A  society  of  Polish 
According  to  bis  story,  Reinsdorf  unfolded  the  military  men  in  Paris  was  formed   in  1864, 
plot  in  September,  1883,  to  his  fellow- Anarch-  which  had  for  its  object  the  restoration  of  the 
ists  at  Barmen,  where  they  all  resided.  Rnpsoh  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  with  that  view  8tnd« 
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>ta]n  information  concerning  the  or-  sons  when  the  latter  have  reached  the  age  of 

n  of  European  armies,  to  establish  re-  military  seririoe.    In  case  of  refusal  the  young 

rith  Polish  officers  in  Austrian,  Ger-  men  will  be  expelled  and  will  only  be  per- 

Rnssian  service,  and  to  take  an  active  mitted  to  visit  their  relatives  for  three  weeks 

ill  European  events.    The  members  in  the  year.    Young  men  recognized  as  for- 

this  principle  with  the  Garibaldian  eigners  by  the  option  committee  must  become 
rs  in  1866,  under  Wolowski  in  the  naturalized  and  report  for  military  service,  on 
War  of  1 870-^71 «  and  in  the  Turkish  pain  of  expulsion.  If  a  father  or  his  son  be 
Q  the  Russian  War.  They  were  em-  not  considered  a  proper  subject  for  naturaliza- 
y  Colonel  Samuel,  of  the  statistical  tion,  the  son  will  be  expelled.  Young  men 
f  the  French  War  Ministry,  to  furnish  who  have  gone  abroad  with  emigration  certifi- 
ion  regarding  the  armies  of  Europe  cates,  that  is,  the  sons  of  wealthy  families  edu- 
8  to  1877,  when  the  bureau  was  abol-  cated  in  Paris,  must  serve  their  time  in  the 
i^olowski  was  then  intrusted  by  Gam-  army  unless  they  can  prove  that  they  have 
th  the  formation  of  on  intelligence  received  a  new  nationality,  in  which  case  they 
?hich  had  its  chief  center  in  Dresden,  will  be  banished  like  the  others.  There  are 
raszewski  had  resided  since  the  Polish  4,600  families  residing  in  the  province,  contain- 
ion  of  1868.  Kraszewski,  speculating  ing  14,900  persons  who  are  recognized  as  for- 
x>9pects  of  restoring  the  independence  eignei^  These,  the  rescript  says,  might  in- 
l  through  a  European  convulsion,  un-  crease  until  they  formed  a  considerable  French 
to  obtain  information  concerning  the  colony,  to  the  detriment  of  the  German  army, 
military  arrangements.  He  employed  A  class  more  obnoxious  to  the  Germans  than 
rian  Jew,  named  Adler,  who  hired  those  with  which  the  rescript  deals  is  that  of 
ilentsch  for  this  purpose.  The  latter  the  rich  Alsatian  mill-owners  who  have  taken 
lan  of  insinuating  address  who  was  up  their  residence  just  across  the  border  in 
in  army  circles  and  endeavored  to  Switzerland,  giving  the  Swiss  cities  the  benefit 
his  family  by  military  journalism,  of  their  profuse  expenditures.  The  new  build-  '*" 
compiled  papers  on  various  military  ings  of  the  university  at  Strasburg,  which  is 
which  were  transmitted  to  Paris  under  lavishly  supported  in  the  hope  of  cementing  ^;  ^ 
nse  that  they  were  intended  for  pub-  Alsace-Lorraine  to  Germany,  were  opened  with  ^  \ 
1  a  military  journal.  When  Hentsch's  pomp  and  ceremony  on  the  27th  of  October.  ^^5* 
r  information  were  closed,  about  1881,  The  Lisker  laddent — In  the  beginning  of  Feb-  .  < 
noved  to  Vienna,  where  he  oflfered  to  ruary  Minister  Sargent  handed  to  Count  Hatz-  p  '^ 
e  Russian  Government  with  march-  feld  the  resolutions  of  condolence  passed  by  \  r 
!S  of  the  German  army  corps  to  the  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington, 
and  received  an  offer  of  7,000  marks,  after  the  sudden  death  in  New  York  of 
)  sum  that  Kraszewski  had  paid  him  Prince  Bismarck's  great  antagonist  in  the 
r.  General  Feldmann,  the  Czar's  Reichstag,  Eduard  Lasker.  Instead  of  deliv- 
-epresentative,  paid  him  various  small  ering  these  resolutions  to  the  President  of 
;  complained  that  his  information  was  the  Reichstag,  Bismarck  sent  them  back  to 
le.  He  also  black-mailed  Kraszewski,  Washington,  and  instructed  Minister  von  Eisen- 
ise  the  latter  would  give  him  no  more  decher  to  return  them  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
rried  out  his  threats  and  betrayed  his  sentatives,  with  the  explanation  that  they  con- 
ges  to  the  German  ambassador  in  tained  an  expression  of  opinion  which  was  at 

The  reports  furnished  by  Hentsch  variance  with  his  own,  regarding  Lasker's 
I  the  method  of  transporting  troops  services  in  the  cause  of  political  progress  in 
estem  frontier  by  roaa  and  rail,  the  Germany,  and  that  he  could  not  ask  the  Em- 
he  fortifications  of  Metz,  the  principle  peror  to  signify  approval  of  his  communicating 

repeating  rifle,  the  method  of  ob-  to  the  Reichstag  an  expression  of  opinion  con- 

eserve  mounts,  thd  system  of  field  ceming  the  internal  affairs  of  the  empire  which 

and  telegraphs,  etc.  Captain  Hentsch  assigned  the  deceased  deputy  a  higher  position 

zewski  were  both  found  guilty  and  than  he  occupied,  and  which  implied  that  the 

I,  the  former  to  nine  years'  imprison-  progress  of  the  German  Empire  was  in  the 

hard  labor  and  the  latter  to  three  direction  of  political  liberty.    When  attacked 

I  a  half  confinement  in  a  fortress.  in  the  Reichstag  on  account  of  this  unusual 

•rraliei — The  new  regulations  con-  proceeding,  the  Chancellor  said  that  the  Amer- 

»ptional  nationality  and  the  military  ican  minister  could  have  conveyed  the  address 

rhioh  gave  offense  to  the  Danes  of  directly  to  the  President  of  the  Reichstag  in- 

^•Holstein,  were  preliminary  to  the  stead  of  through  the  Foreign  Office,  that  his  du- 

ion  of  similar  measures  in  the  impe-  ties  as  the  highest  officer  of  the  realm  should 

ince.    Marshal  Manteuffel,  the  Stadt-  not  be  confounded  with  those  of  a  letter-car- 

r  Alsace-Lorraine,  issued,  September  rier,  and  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  German 

sript  affecting  the  young  men  of  the  Empire  could  not  be  expected  to  allow  himself 

id    who   claim   foreign   nationality,  to  be  yoked  to  the  triumphal  car  of  the  opposi- 

)n  by  origin  or  by  option  having  sons  tion. 

red  to  naturalize  themselves  or  their  The  Bruswlck  Sicccnton. — The  death  in  Octo- 
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ber  of  Wilhelm,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  last    his  later  schemes.    The  result  of  the  election 
of  tbe  German  line  of  Guelphs,  created  a  difli-    showed  that  his  economic  policy  had  gained 
culty  as  to  the  succession.    The  next  heir  to  the    in  popularity,  thouf^h  the  Clericals  still  held 
throne  was  Ernst  Au)<ust,  Duke  of  Cumber-    tbe  balance  of  power.    The  German  LiberaU, 
land,  the  lawful  successor  also  of  his  father    who  expected  to  improve  their  position  by  tbe 
the  late  King  George  of  Hanover,  dethroned    coalition  of  the  two  factions  composing  tbe 
in  consequence  of  tbe  war  of  1866.    On  the    party,  suffered  from  their  attitude  of  pare  ne- 
death  of  George  V,  in  1878,  his  son  issued  a    gation,  while  the  Free  Conservatives  and  the 
manifesto  saying  that,  while  bearing  for  the    National   Liberals,  the  parties   that  support 
present  the  titles  of  Duke  of  Cumberland  and    the  Chancellor's  views  the  most   faitbfalij, 
Duke  of   Brunswick,   he  did  not  waive  his    each  gained  a  number  of  seats,  and  tbe  Ger- 
claims  to  the  throne  of  Hanover.     By  continu-    man  Conservatives,  who  also  vote  with  the 
ing  this  attitude  he  made  it  impossible  for  the    Government  in  the  main,  made  remarkable 
Prussian  Crown  to  recognize  bis  right  to  the    gains.    The  National  Liberals  were  expected, 
throne  of  the  duchy,  nor  was  he  acceptable  to    as  the  result  of  a  convention  held  at  Heidel- 
the  people  of  Brunswick,  who  are  loyal  to  tbe    berg  in  the  spring,  to  unite  formally  with  tbe 
empire  and  do  not  wish  to  see  their  land  be-    ConservativesintoaMiddleparty,  which  would 
come  the  center  of  the  Guetph  movement,    have  the  Chancellor's  policy  for  its  platform 
Negotiations  were  begun  in  1883,  with  the  ob-    and  constitute  a  **  Bismarck  party  sang  phnue,^ 
jeot  of  bring! ug  about  a  reconciliation  between    This  alliance  did  not  take  place.     The  Ultra- 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  Emperor    montanes,  Clericals,  **  Blacks,'' or  Center  psrtj, 
William,  but  the  Duke  refused  to  make  the    retained  their  hold  on  the  Catholic  constitaeD* 
desired  formal  abdication  of  his  claim  to  tbe    cies,  and  returned  in  about  tbe  same  strength 
Hanoverian    throne.     On    the  death  of   the    as  in  the  last  Reichstag.    The  Poles  and  Al- 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  Ernst  August  issued  a    saoe-Lorrainers  sent  their  distinctive  partisans, 
manifesto,  October  18,  claiming  the  homage  of    although  the  hostility  to  the  empire  has  abated 
the  Brunswickers  and  assuming  the  govern-    in  Alsace-Lorraine  since  the  introduction  of 
ment  of  the  duchy,  which  he  promised  to  gov-    protectionism,  and  the  deputies  of  the  Reichs* 
ern  in  accordance  with  the  imperial  and  pro-    land  are  more  moderate  in  their  sentiments 
vincial  constitutions.    The  Emi>eror  refused  to    than  formerly.   The  Danes  and  Guelphs,  classed 
receive  tlie  bearer  of  the  Duke's  manifesto.  The    together  as  ^^  Savages  "  or  Independents,  retain 
Prussian  general  at   Brunswick,  immediately    their  representation,  tiie  latter  polling  more 
after  the  Duke's  death,  issued  a  proclamation    votes  than  before.    The  most  significant  feat- 
saying  that  he  took  command  of  all  the  forces    ure  in  the  election  was  the  remarkable  gains 
in  the  name  of  the  Emperor.    The  Duke's  es-    of  the  Social  Democrats,  who  doubled  their 
tates  in  Silesia  were  taken  possession  of  by    number  of  representatives.    The  Socialist  TOte 
the  Prussian  Government.    The  Council  of  Re-    in  1871  was  128,975;   in  1874,  351,592;  in 
genoy  referred  tbe  Duke  of  Cumberland's  mani-    1877,  498.288.    In  1877,  immediately  after  the 
festo  to  the  Bundesrath,  without  counter-sign-    passing  of  the  anti-Socialist  law,   while  tbe 
ing  it  as  he  requested.    On  November  4,  a    party  suffered  from  the  depressing  effect  of 
circular  to  the  sovereigns  and  free  cities  of  the    the  HOdel  and  Nobiling  attempts,  it  declined 
empire  contained  an  able  presentation  of  his    to  487,158.    In  1881,  the  effect  of  three  years' 
legal  claims  to  the  succession,  and  argued  that    stringent  application  of  the  repressive  law  was 
the  Emperor  had  no  constitutional  power  to    to  reduce  their  voting  strength  to  311,961  bal* 
determine  questions  of  succession.    The  Fed-    lots.     Although  their  public  meetings  were 
eral  Council  had  already  resolved  not  to  admit    forbidden,  they  themselves  expelled  from  their 
his  claims.      The  Prussian    Government  did    places  of  residence  in  large  numbers,  many  of 
not  act  on  the  theory  that  had  been  advanced,    their  orators  and  Journalists  driven  into  exile, 
which  would  transfer  the-  rights  of  inheritance    their  newspapers  and  pamphlets  declared  con- 
inhering  in  tbe  Hanoverian  crown  to  Prussia,    traband  and  suppressed,   and  their  societies 
The  Emperor  proposed  that  the  delegates  of    broken  up,  they  were  still  able  to  keep  QR 
the  Council  of  Regents  should  represent  Bruns-    their  organization.    The  result  of  seven  years* 
wick  in  the  Bundesrath.  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  Socialist  law  has 

The  Fulea  of  the  Uheral  Factions.  —  In  the  been  the  increase  of  the  Socialist  vote  to  aboat 
spring  the  Secessionists,  who  left  the  National  550,000  in  1884.  Their  main  object  in  enter- 
Liberal  party  on  account  of  Bismarck's  policy  ing  the  Reichstag  after  the  enactment  of  the 
of  protection  and  state  socialism,  nnited  with  law  was  to  address  their  constituents  with  a 
the  Progressists  to  form  a  single  regular  Opposi-  freedom  that  would  subject  them  to  criminal 
tion  party.  prosecution  if  used  out-of-doors.    Bebel  alone 

The  Geieral  HMtlon.— The  election  for  mem-  was  listened  to  in  the  Reichstag  for  his  able 
hers  of  the  Reichstag  took  place  October  28.  and  lucid  presentations  of  the  condition  of  the 
Prince  Bismarck  hoped  to  secure  a  parliament-  working-class.  In  the  present  Reichstag  the 
ary  majority,  independent  of  the  wavering  sup-  Social  Democrats  have  a  representation  that 
port  of  the  Center,  which  enabled  him  to  carry  is  numerically  sufficient  to  enable  them,  under 
through  the  protectionist  policy  in  1879,  but  the  rules  of  the  House,  to  table  motions  and 
has  been  refused  or  only  partially  given  to    command  the  ear  of  the  Reichstag  whenever 
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thej  deare.  The  namerical  dimeDsions  of  the 
▼arioQs  factions  in  the  last  and  in  the  present 
Reichstag  were  as  follow : 


PARTnCS. 

Elwtad 
fai  1881. 

Ekctad 

b  1884. 

Gcnnan  ConaenrstiTM 

dS 

W 
46 
]u5 
13 
8 
9S 
16 
15 
15 

T7 

Free  Cooscrratlvet 

8U 

SfttkMMU  libenls 

49 

O^rmm  1.(l>«rak ...   ,   

CI 

8<xU  Democnts 

24 

Yolkiipwtei        

7 

rWffftift 

108 

Poles 

Itf 

AlMfifuT/imlnfvti . 

15 

Independents 

10 

Totsto 

897 

897 

Tkft  NewldclHtai:. — The  newly  elected  Reiclis- 
tag  opened  its  session  November  20.  In  the 
speech  from  the  throne  the  colonizing  efforts 
of  the  GovemmeDt  were  calcalated  to  develop 
commercial  connections,  and  stimulate  enter- 
prise in  a  measure  to  afford  markets  for  Ger- 
man industrial  prodacts  and  employment  for 
labor.  A  report  upon  the  transmarine  settle- 
ments taken  under  the  protection  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  was  promised,  thus  introducing 
the  custom  of  oflScial  communications  to  the 
Lefdslature  practiced  by  tlie  Executive  in  other 
parliaments.  The  first  of  these  reports  pre- 
sented to  the  Reichstag,  to  which  the  name  of 
"White-Book"  was  given,. dealt  with  Angra 
Pequena,  and  gave  the  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence with  England  with  regard  to  that  set- 
tlement. As  a  step  in  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  scheme  of  social  reform,  proposals 
were  announced  for  the  extension  of  accident 
insurance  to  laborers  employed  in  agriculture 
and  transportation.  One  of  the  principal  ob- 
jections made  to  the  measure  before  it  passed 
was  that  agricultural  labor  was  not  included. 
An  extension  of  the  savings-institutions  was 
also  promised.  The  development  of  the  insti- 
tntions  of  the  empire  rendered  necessary  the 
discovery  of  new  sources  of  income.  The  at- 
tempt to  obtain  a  higher  not  revenue  from 
sugar  was  rendered  difficult  by  the  depression 
of  the  sugar  industry,  and  the  agricultural  in- 
terest involved  with  it  The  vote  for  Presi- 
dent, to  which  position  Von  Wedell-Piersdorf 
was  chosen,  afforded  a  test  of  the  strength  of 
the  parties.  The  Opposition  parties  mustered 
ld9  votes  against  the  167  of  the  Liberal  Union 
and  the  Conservatives,  the  German  Liberals, 
the  Center  and  associated  groaps,  the  People's 
party,  and  the  Social  Democrats  forming  the 
majority.  On  the  26th  the  minority  carried  a 
bill  to  pay  the  members  a  daily  fee  and  defray 
thdr  traveling  expenses.  Bismarck  declared 
that  this  new  attempt  to  salary  deputies  was 
onconstitutiona],  and  would  be  annulled  by 
the  Government.  The  deputies  had  free 
passes  on  the  railroads,  but  they  were  re- 
cently withdrawn  because  the  privilege  had 
beoi  abused.  Bismarck  averred  that  no  fac- 
tions minority  in  such  a  kaleidoscopic  Parlia- 
ment could  impose  upon  him,  who  would  not 


let  himself  be  imposed  upon  by  the  whole  of 
Europe.  The  want  of  pay  was  alleged  by 
Stautfenberg  to  be  the  cause  of  scarcity  of  can- 
didates, and  was  characterized  as  an  obstruc- 
tion to  the  freedom  of  elections,  which  was 
especially  prejudicial  to  the  Social  Democrats. 
Bismarck  said  that  he  regarded  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  Socialist  deputies  as  no  mishap ; 
the  more  there  were  the  tamer  they  would  be- 
come, and  the  more  they  would  be  governed 
by  a  sense  of  honor,  and  bring  forward  posi- 
tive plans  showiDg  how  the  future  of  the  world 
and  of  the  constitution  shapes  itself  in  their 
minds.  He  wished  that  they  would  lay  their 
El  Dorado  on  the  table  of  the  House.  If  it 
were  in  his  power,  he  would  place  a  province 
at  their  disposal.  The  Social  Democracy  he 
regarded  as  a  portentous  sign,  a  mene  telctl  for 
the  propertied  classes,  to  warn  them  that  all  is 
not  as  it  should  be,  that  the  hand  of  reform  can 
be  applied.  If  the  Social  Democracy  and  tlie 
dread  that»it  inspired  did  not  exist,  the  mod- 
erate progress  in  social  reforms  already  accom- 
plished would  not  have  been  possible;  it  was, 
tlierefore,  useful  in  its  effect  on  those  who 
otherwise  have  no  hearts  for  their  poor  fellow - 
citizens.  The  opposition  of  the  Center,  Bis- 
marck declared,  would  not  coerce  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  ninety-eight  members  of  the 
Democratic  factions  he  characterized  as  He- 
publicans,  and  said  he  found  no  difference  be- 
tween a  country  where  the  majority  can  com- 
pel the  monarch  to  dismiss  his  ministers  and 
one  under  an  elective  President.  To  hand  over 
the  portfolios  to  the  adverse  majority,  com- 
posed as  it  was  of  Conservatives.  Ciericids,  the 
German  Liberals,  the  Yolkspartei,  and  the  So- 
cial Democrats,  would  result  in  a  ministry  like 
that  in  England  under  Mr.  Gladstone. 

On  the  3d  of  December  the  majority  ap- 
proved Windthorsfs  motion  for  the  repeal  of 
the  law  empowering  the  Government  to  expel 
or  interne  priests  for  the  unauthorized  exercise 
of  ecclesiastical  fiinctions,  although  three  weeks 
before  the  same  measure,  passed  just  before  the 
close  of  the  Reichstag  in  June,  had  been  re- 
jected by  the  Federal  Council.  Bismarck  said 
that  the  law  had  not  been  applied  in  recent 
years,  but  was  a  useful  weapon  in  case  of  dis- 
turbances in  Prussian  Poland.  The  Govern- 
ment had  made  numerous  important  conces- 
sions to  the  Curia,  for  which  no  returns  had 
been  made,  and  was  therefore  in  a  position  to 
wait  until  it  saw  the  color  and  stamp  of  the 
first  Papal  concessions,  and  would  not  jield  a 
hairVbreadth. 

The  Priiect  af  Fost-StMuisbip  SnbventitBS.— A 
proposal  to  sabsidize  a  double  line  of  steamers 
plying  directly  between  German  ports  and 
eastern  Asia  and  Australia  was  buried  in  com- 
mittee after  reaching  the  Reichstag  with  the 
approval  of  the  Bundesrath.  Bismarck  made 
all  his  future  colonial  projects  dependent  on 
the  passage  of  this  measure.  An  annual  grant 
of  4,000,000  marks  was  asked  for.  The  postal 
subventions  of  the  German  Government  amount 
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at  present  to  about  800.000  marks,  distributed  farther  explanations,  as  an  understanding  had 
ainoDg  ten  lines  running  between  the  Uanse  already  been  established  with  France. 
towDS  and  American  ports.  England  subsi-  The  main  object  of  the  colonial  movement 
dizes  thirty-eight  Hues  at  a  cost  of  about  £660,-  in  Germany  is  to  divert  from  the  United  States 
000,  besides  the  subsidies  received  from  the  to  regions  under  German  rule  and  influences 
colonies.  France  expends  about  26,000,000  the  stream  of  emigrants  who  in  nearly  all  cases 
francs  a  year  on  twenty-one  lines  in  the  postal  adopt  American  nationality  and  become  lost 
service  and  7,460,000  francs  in  premiums  to  to  Germany  forever.  The  colonial  agitation 
other  lines.  The  opponents  of  the  bill  argued  has  been  in  progress  about  five  years.  The 
that  there  are  already  too  many  ships  on  the  sea,  idea  is  exceedmgly  popular.  The  great  expan- 
and  that  it  is  no  detriment  to  German  com-  sion  of  German  industry  and  the  constant 
merce  to  have  the  carrying-trade  done  by  the  growth  of  the  foreign  trade  furnished  a  more 
English  cheaper  than  Germans  could  do  it,  practical  reason  for  this  policy  which  Bismarck 
whereas  it  would  be  to  lock  up  capital  in  first  adopted  when  he  proposed  to  sustain  with 
steamships  that  require  a  bonus  from  the  Government  credit  the  Samoan  company.  The 
Government  to  keep  them  running.  The  bill  adoption  of  this  policy  by  the  Government 
was  brought  in  again  at  the  beginning  of  the  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  colonizing  move- 
next  session  and  referred  to  a  committee.  ment.  New  trading  settlements  were  eetab- 
BisHirek's  (Mraitl  Policy. — When  the  post-  lished  in  the  hope  of  Government  protection 
steamer  project  was  before  the  committee.  Bis-  and  encouragement.  A  colonial  association 
marck  unfolded  his  colonial  policy,  which  had  was  founded,  which  counts  7,000  members, 
nothing  in  common,  he  saia,  with  the  artifi-  In  1884  a  colonial  bank  with  a  capital  of  80,- 
cial  methods  of  colonization  pursued  by  other  000,000  marks  was  established  at  Hamburg  for 
states.  He  did  not  propose  to  take  possession  the  promotion  of  direct  dealings  in  money  and 
of  regions  where  there  were  no  German  in-  bills  of  exchange  with  transoceanic  trading 
terests,  and  incite  by  artificial  means  a  German  centers.  In  August  a  meeting  was  held  in 
immigration  after  setting  up  an  administra-  Berlin  at  which  a  large  sum  was  subscribed 
tive  system  and  establishing  German  garrisons  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  tracts  in  Sooth 
there.  His  purpose  was  to  extend  the  pro-  Africa  for  an  agricultural  ana  trading  colony, 
tection  of  the  Empire  to  settlements  that  Subsequent  to  the  West  African  annexations  a 
grow  out  of  the  German  nation  by  the  spon-  colonial  bureau  was  created  as  a  department 
taueous  enterprise  of  German  subjects  and  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
exist  in  territories  that  do  not  stand  under  the  The  Anglo-Portuguese  Congo  treaty  was 
recognized  sovereignty  of  any  other  power,  considered  by  the  German  Government  as  spe- 
When  Bamberger  spoke  of  dangers  of  a  colonial  cially  directed  against  German  trading  and 
policy  from  the  jealousy  of  the  great  naval  colonial  interests  and  those  of  France.  It  was 
powers,  the  OhanceUor  declared  that  he  over*  the  first  ground  for  the  coolness  that  arose  he- 
estimated  Germany^s  impotence  on  the  sea ;  tween  England  and  Germany.  As  Germany, 
that  a  German  alliance  would  be  of  great  value  France,  and  other  powers  refused  to  sign  sach 
to  England  and  still  more  to  England^s  oppo-  a  treaty,  it  was  abandoned  by  Great  Britain, 
nents.  France  lay  before  the  gates  of  Metz,  in  The  Congo  Conference  in  Berlin  was  called  by 
which  region  any  injuries  suffered  at  her  hands  Germany  in  accordance  with  an  understanding 
by  German  subjects  in  distant  climes  would  be  with  France.  (See  Conoo,  Intebnational  As- 
requited.  BOOIATION  of  the.) 

In  connection  with  the  diplomatic  negotia-  Aagra  Pe^nelbu — The  district  of  Angra  Po- 
tions with  England  relative  to  Angra  Pequefla,  quefla,  which  was  the  first  territory  in  Africa  to 
Bismarck  explained  his  colonial  policy  and  be  proclaimed  a  German  protectorate,  extends 
offered  to  support  England's  interests  nearer  from  the  Orange  river,  the  northern  boundary 
home  if  the  English  Government  would  assist  of  the  British  possessions,  to  latitude  26°  S8' 
Germany  in  the  projects  of  colonial  extension,  south,  and  inward  eighty  miles  from  the  coast 
The  dispatch  proposing  this  alliance,  dated  The  harbor  of  Angra  Pequefia,  at  the  month 
May  5tb,  indicated  that  if  this  arrangement  of  the  Little  Fish  river,  is  the  best  on  the 
could  not  be  made,  Germany  would  be  under  southwest  coast  of  Africa,  except  Walfish  Bay. 
the  necessity  of  seeking  the  support  of  France  The  district  contains  large  copper  deposiU, 
on  similar  terms.    When  Count  Monster  failed  besides  iron,  silver,  and  gold.     Copper  is  still 
to  secure  this  understanding.  Prince  Bismarck  more  abundant  in  Hereroland,  the  back  coon- 
sent  his  son  to  London  ;  but  he  also  only  ob-  try  of  Walfish  Bay,   on  the  north.    Within 
tained  general  assurances  of  good-will.    Sir  three  leagues  of  the  coast  are  eleven  guano- 
Edward  Malet,  Lord  AmpthilPs  successor  in  islands.    The  climate  is  endurable,  but  water 
the  Berlin  embassy,  when  Prince  Bismarck  can  only  be  obtained  from  Cape  Town,  and 
gave  the  history  of  the  negotiations,  expressed  costs  88/).  a  hogshead.    Trading  oommunici' 
regret,  declaring  that  England,  never  had  the  tions  with  the  interior  are  diflScult  on  aooount 
intention  of  thwarting  G^rmany^s  colonial  as-  of  a  strip  of  barren  sand  along  the  coast,  twen- 
pirations,  and  asked  what  Germany  wanted,  ty  miles  broad.    F.   A.  Ltlderitz,  a  Bremen 
Did  she  want  New  Guinea  or  Zululand?   Prince  merchant,  acquired  the  full  sovereign  and  pri- 
Bismarck  replied  that  he  was  unable  to  make  vate  rights  over  the  district  by  a  cession  from 
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d  chief  ID  Bethania,  and  began  mining  declaration  that  the  region  was  not  claimed  by 
Bismarck  determined  to  make  a  test  Great  Britain,  which  the  Foreign  Secretary 
;  of  Angra  Peqoefia,  with  regard  to  the  could  have  convinced  himself  of  by  examining 
ften  asserted  by  English  statesmen  to  the  ofScial  register  of  English  colonial  posses- 
other  nations  from  establishing  sov-  sions.  He  declared  that,  according  to  his  sen- 
rights  over  territory  in  the  neighbor-  timent,  Germany  was  not  treated  on  a  footing 
English  colonies.  Besides  the  Ltide-  of  eqaality,  particularly  when  English  states- 
ing  settlement  in  Angra  Peqoefia,  the  men  announce  a  Monroe  doctrine  in  Africa, 
bments  of  the  Rhenish  missionary  in  and  deny  to  other  nations,  and  especiaUy  to 
and  created  a  German  interest  in  sonth-  Germany,  the  right  to  acquire  nnclaimed  ter- 
frica.  In  1880  the  German  Govern-  ritory  because  it  lies  near  Cape  Colony.  In  a 
'opounded  the  question  whether  Great  conversation  with  Lord  Ampthill,  Prince  Bis- 
claimed  any  territory  on  the  coast  marck  said  that  the  German  Government  conld 
f  the  Orange  river,  and  was  in  the  po-  not  deny  protection  to  Germans  who  acquire 
>  afford  protection  to  German  settlers,  lands  and  found  enterprises  in  territories, 
i  a  negative  answer  was  returned.  In  whether  in  Africa  or  elsewhere,  which  are  res 
>er,  1882,  after  being  informed  by  Ltl-  nullim^  and  that  if  England  were  willing  to 
f  his  intention  to  establish  a  factory  at  take  such  establishments  under  her  protection 
^equefia,  the  German  Government  asked  German  traders  who  appealed  to  the  protection 
jid  was  prepared  to  protect  the  enter-  of  their  Government  could  not  be  asked  to 
Lord  Granville,  in  February,  1883,  de-  transform  themselves  into  British  subjects, 
hat  it  was  impossible.  Count  Monster  The  relations  of  the  German  Government  to 
:ed  if  England  claimed  territorial  rights  each  enterprises  would  be  like  those  of  the 
agra  Pequefia.  Tiie  question  was  re-  English  Government  to  the  East  India  Com- 
to  the  Colonial  Office,  and  not  an-  pany  in  its  early  days ;  the  settlements  would 
until  Nov.  21, 1883.  In  his  reply  Lord  be  endowed  with  rights  equivalent  to  those 
le  said  that,  although  British  sovereign-  conferred  under  a  royal  charter,  such  as  was 
not  been  proclaimed  over  the  entire  granted  to  the  North  Borneo  Company. 
>at  only  over  certain  places,  such  as  In  Cape  Colony  counter-claims  were  set  up 
Bay  and  the  islands  at  Angra  Pequefia,  against  those  of  Herr  Lfideritz  to  the  coast  and 
ish  Government  would  regard  the  as-  islands  of  Angra  Pequefia.  When  the  guano 
of  any  rights  of  sovereignty  or  juris-  depotnts  in  the  small  islands  were  first  discov- 
by  a  foreign  power  between  the  bound-  ered,  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse,  the  Governor  of 
he  Portuguese  possessions  at  the  18th  Cape  Colony,  issued  a  proclamation,  in  1861, 
of  south  latitude  and  the  boundary  of  annexing  them  to  Great  Britain.  They  were 
olony  as  an  invasion  of  its  legitimate  leased  to  a  firm  of  Cape  merchants,  who  in 
The  German  Government  asked  what  1868  obtained  a  deed  of  the  coast  district  for 
nature  of  the  rights  claimed,  what  they  seventy  miles,  including  the  harbor  of  Angra 
ksed  upon,  and  what  means  existed  for  Pequefia,  from  one  of  the  Hottentot  chiefs. 
>rotection  to  German  settlers.  To  this  This  chief  was  shortly  afterward  killed,  and 
Dec.  31,  1883,  no  reply  was  made  for  the  lands  he  had  sold  were  taken  possession 
months.  It  was  referred  to  Lord  Der-  of  by  his  enemies.  When  Herr  Lfideritz  came 
by  him  to  the  Cape  Government.  On  in  the  early  part  of  1888  to  establish  his  colony, 
i,  1884,  Prince  Bismarck  instructed  the  the  British  merchants  disputed  his  title  and  an 
I  consul  at  Cape  Town  to  announce  of-  English  naval  otiScer  was  sent  to  adjust  the 
that  the  Lfideritz  settlement  was  taken  difficulty.  The  vigorous  assertion  of  a  superior 
he  protection  of  the  German  Empire,  claim  by  the  Bremen  merchant  and  his  appeal 
Mfinster  was  directed  to  inform  the  to  the  German  Government  impelled  Prince 
Government  on  the  same  day.  When  Bismarck  to  raise  the  question  of  sovereignty 
for  an  answer  to  this  communication,  with  the  British  authorities  and  to  proclaim  a 
iie  note  of  Dec.  31,  1884,  Lord  Gran-  protectorate  over  Angra  Pequefia.  In  June, 
plained  that  the  matter  was  delayed  by  1884,  Lord  Granville  finally  informed  Count 
let  crisis  at  the  Cape.  On  the  8d  of  Herbert  Bismarck  that  the  English  Govem- 
ismarck,  in  a  letter  to  Count  Mfinster,  ment  had  no  objections  to  the  German  pro- 
X  he  was  not  negotiating  with  the  Cape  tectorate  and  would  only  interest  itself  in  the 
but  with  the  English  Government,  rights  of  English  subjects  trading  in  those  re- 
inquiry  was  not  whether  it  might  be  gions.  On  the  19th  of  July  the  protectorate 
ent  for  Great  Britain  or  Cape  Colony  was  officially  recognized  by  the  English  Gov- 
ire  other  territory  on  the  coast,  besides  emment  in  a  note  of  Lord  AmpthilPs  which 
Bay ;  that  he  Was  aware  that  England  asserted  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  the  isl- 
^rritorial  rights  except  at  Walfish  Bay,  ands  at  Angra  Pequefia  as  well  as  to  Walfish 
t  she  exercised  no  efifective  jurisdiction  Bay,  and  made  the  recognition  conditional 
ere;  that  his  object  was  to  avoid  any  upon  the  acquired  rights  of  English  subjects 
on  of  the  English  Government  to  the  being  respected,  and  upon  security  being  af- 
I  Government's  acceding  to  the  deftires  fonled  that  no  penal  colony  should  be  planted 
tremeu  settlers  by  obtaining  an  official  on  the  coast  in  question.    The  appointment  of 
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an  Anglo-German  commission  to  examine  and  plored  coast  and  inland  regions  by  a  sin 

decide  all  contradictory  claims  was  proposed,  cree  from  a  distance  was  declared  to 

In  a  dispatch,  dated  July  24,  Prince  Bismarck  posed  to  the  law  of  nations  and  trai 

refused  to  bind  Germany  by  any  conditions,  custom.    The  German  representative  w 

saying  that  the  demand  was  unusual,  and  had  fidentially  informed  that  the  Hritish  C 

never  been  imposed  on  England  in  relation  to  ment  intended  to  disallow  the  action 

any  of  her  colonies.    Germany  had  no  inten-  Gape  Parliament.    The  Gape  Governme 

tion  of  establishing  penal  colonies,  and  would  sequently  reduced  the  annexations  to  i 

recognize  the  rights  of  English  subjects  accord-  trict  immediately  surrounding  Walfia 

ing  to  the  principles  of  international  law.    If  which  had  been  incorporated  in  Cape  < 

disputes  should  arise,  like  those  in  the  Fiji  Isi-  Lord  Granville,  in  an  interview  with  t] 

ands,  the  German  Government  would  show  man  charge  d^affaires^  Baron  von  Pies 

the  same  disposition  to  arrange  the  difficulties  tributed  the  whole  difficulty  to  a  mi 

that  the  English  Government  evinced  in  that  standing.    An  English  note  of  Septen 

case.    Lord  Granville  explained  that  the  word  took  cognizance  of  the  hoisting  of  the  ( 

*^  security  '^  was  used  only  to  express  the  wishes  flag  on  the  coast  between  latitude  26^  ai 

of  the  British  Government,  which  was  ready  to  Frio,  and  expressed  a  welcome  to  Gere 

enter  into  a  mutual  agreement  with  Germany  a  neighbor  in  South  Africa  if  she  intei 

respecting  penal  settlements  or  to  accept  the  found  there  a  colony  or  a  protectora 

verbal  assurance  given,  and  that  the  appoint-  territorial  character.    The  islands  of  I 

ment  of  commissioners  seemed  the  proper  way  Bird  and  Mercury  Island,  as  well  as  the 

to  settle  boundary  and  other  disputes.    About  Angra  Pequefla,  were  claimed  as  Britis 

this  time  the  German  consul  at  the  Cape  wrote  tory.    The  complaints  of  the  German  ( 

that  Lord  Derby  was  spurring  on  the  Cape  ment  were  declared  to  be  due  to  a  mi 

Government  to  annex  the  entire  unoccupied  standing,  due  to  a  lack  of  knowledge 

coast  of  southwest  Africa.    On  the  17th  of  Au-  obscure  details  of  British  colonial  leg 

gust  the  German  ambassador  was  instructed  to  and  history.    The  German  Governme 

inform  the  English  Government  that  the  an-  asked  whether  it  intended  to  exercise 

nexation  resolve  of  the  Cape  Parliament  created  torial  administration,  or  merely  protect 

a  difficulty  for  tlie  German  Government,  as  it  jects  in  that  region,  as,  in  the  case  of  its 

had  adopted  the  same  resolve.     A  telegram  ing  sovereign  powers  of  a  territorial  chi 

meanwhile  arrived,  reporting  that  on  the  7th  the  statutory  jurisdiction  of  the  Ca[>e 

the  commander  of  the  Wolf  had  raised  the  Ger-  over  British  subjects  in  that  part  of 

man  flag  over  all  the  coast  except  Walfish  Bay.  would  cease.    This  query  was  answerei 

On  the  19th  a  dispatch  of  Count  Hatzfeldt^s  affirmative,  and  the  English  proposal  to  i 

announced  that  by  virtue  of  cessions  obtained  a  mixed  commission  to  decide  intematio 

by  German  subjects  from  the  native  chiefs  of  putes  was  accepted.    The  commission  t 

Namaqua  and  Damaralands  the  region  north  first  the  question  whether  the  Cape  ( 

of  Angra  Pequet)a  as  far  as  the  Portuguese  ment  possessed  any  sovereign  rights  oi 

boundary  at  Cape  Frio,  including  the  district  signees  any  legal  title  to  the  guano-islfl 

surrouuding  Walfish  Bay  not  suQect  to  Eng-  the  coast  of  Angra  Pequefla. 

lish  sovereign  rights,  was  taken  under  German  Camerooiis,  BimMa,  and  Little  Poptk  — 

protection.    The  Government  could  not  refuse  numerous  and  constantly  increasing  c< 

the  demand  for  protection,  as  the  treaties  with  cial  stations  of  German  firms,   on  th 

the  native  rulers  were  in  due  form.    The  reso-  coast  of  Africa,  the  most  extensive  ar 

lution  of  the  Cape  Government  was  therefore  of  the  Hamburg  house  of  Woermann, 

embarrassing,  as  it  raised  a  claim  of  English  has  been  established  in  Liberia  since  18 

sovereignty  over  the  same  territory.     It  was  in  Gaboon  and  Batanga  since  1862.  Tb< 

not  expected,  in  view  of  the  official  declara-  manns  started  a  station  in  Cameroons  i 

tions  that  the  Orange  river  marked  the  north-  and  have  acquired  a  large  share  of  the  1 

ern  limit  of  the  English  possessions,  with  the  this  and  other  rich  coast  districts  betw< 

exception  of  a  small  district  at  Walfish  Bav,  boon  and  the  Niger.    From  Sierra  1a 

that  an  attempt  would  be  made  just  now,  in  the  Congo  there  were  sixty  factories, 

competition  with  German  aims,  to  extend  Eng-  ing  to  fourteen  Hamburg  firms.    Sevei 

lish  sovereignty  beyond  the  designated  bound-  men  houses  were  also  represented.    1 

aries.    On  the  26th  the  German  Government  occupied  coast  districts  developed  by  ( 

complained  that  the  reply  to  its  note  of  Dec.  traders  afforded  an  opportunity  for  th 

81,  1883,  had  been  delayed  six  months,  and  the  zation  of  a  scheme  of  establishing  prote< 

time  employed  to  prepare  rival  British  annexa-  in  the  wake  of  German  trade,  wherevi 

tions.     While  the  German  Government  waited  mans  have  acquired  grants  of  land  fron 

in  confidence  for  an  answer,  the  English  Colo-  rulers.    Dr.  Nachtigal,  then  filling  the 

nial  Minister  in  telegrams  published  in  Cape  consul  at  Tunis,  was  appointed  Consul-' 

Town  encouraged  the  Cape  Government  to  the  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  was  f 

resolutions  that  are  intended  to  thwart  the  in  May  with  several  officers  on  the  ( 

development  of  the  German  enterprises.    The  M5ve,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  < 

theory  of  the  annexation  of  extensive  unex-  secret  plans  of  the  German  Grovernm 
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stractioDs  being  to  make  an  official  in-  Oameroons  Dr.  Nachtigal  proceeded  to  Angra 

I  of  the  trading-stations  on  the  West  Peonefia,  where  the  German  flag  was  hoisted 
coast  and  to  raise  the  German  flag  inAngnst. 

ngra  Peqnefia.    In  the  beginning  of       The  acquisitions  efleoted  in  1884  give  Ger- 

.  Nachtigal  arrived  at  I     1e  Popo,  on  many  over  750  miles  of  the  West  African  sea- 

e  Coast.    German  traders  xiad  acquired  board,  Portugal  possessing  some  800  miles, 

nd  established  factories  within  a  few  France  600,  Great  Britain  1,800,  Liberia  850, 

f  the  bonndarj  of  the  English  colony  and  850  remaining  in  native  hands.    A  Ger- 

iold  Coast.    The  English  at  Qaitta  at-  man  sqnadron  was  stationed  on  the  west  coast 

:  to  oust  them  from  this  position  by  of  Africa,  composed  of  four  corvettes  with  50 

the  negroes  to  drive  out  the  Germans,  guns  and  1,318  men.    The  vessels  are  among 

le  the  strip  of  coast  to  thenu    The  the  most  efficient  of  the  German  cruisers.    On 

negroes   threatened    to  destroy  their  the  island  of  Fernando  Po  the  Spanish  Govem- 

if  they  did  not  depart  within  a  week,  ment  granted  to  Germany  a  spot  for  a  coalins 

>  English  commandant  was  preparing  and  consular  station.  Herr  Rohlfs  accompanied 

formal  possession  of  the  territory  in  the  German  squadron,  and  afterward  proceeded 

le  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  ground  that  to  Zanzibar  to  act  as  German  consul,  where  he 

Qburg  traders  dealt  in  contraband  arti-  secured  special  arrangements  with  the  Sultan, 

len  the  German  commissioner  appeared  whose  relations  had  been  previously  conflned 

scene.     On  the  5th  of  July  he  hoisted  to  Great  Britain,  which  country  exercised  a  i 

man  flag  at  Bey  Beach  and  at  Bageida,  quasi-protectorate  over  the  former  main  outlet 

ander  the  protection  of  the  empire  a  of  the  slave-trade.    The  district  of  Cheik-Said, 

coast  twelve  miles  long.    The  Togno  near  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  was  pur- 

orson  ratified  a  treaty  concluded  some  chased  by  Germans  in  the  autumn.    On  the  | 

fore  with  the  commander  of  the  cor-  east  shore  of  South  Africa,  in  Zululand,  and  '*  ' 

ophie,  and  promised  to  disturb  the  in  the  Portuguese  possessions,  there  were  signs 

no  more.     From    Little    Popo    Dr.  of  German  commercial  activity  and  colonial 

:al    proceeded    to  the   Oameroons,  in  enterprise.    Bismarck  intimated  that  if  Zulu-  ^ 

The  German  merchants  had  been  land  was  not  subject  to  English  sovereignty,  I'  j. 

for  some  time  with  the  chiefs  Aqua  it  was  as  open  to  German  colonization  as  any  ^ 

II  for  the  cession  of  the  Oameroons  other  ownerless  territory.    The  English  anx-  i   jl 
llie  negotiations  halted  after  the  ar-  iety  about  the  German  annexations  in  South 

an  English  gunboat,  the  commander  Africa  was  not  merely  on  account  of  the  fa  tare  ^i 

ii  announced  that  the  English  consul  trade  of  the  Lake  N'gami  and  upper  Zambesi  * 

K)on  come  to  treat  with  the  natives,  regions,  but  sprang  from  fears  regarding  the 

>r.  Nachtigal  arrived,  the  treaties  were  significance  and  consequences  of  the  proximity 

signed.    The  German  flag  was  riused  of  Germany  to  the  Boer  Republics.    These 

eroons  and  Bimbia,  and  afterward  at  fears  were  heightened  by  the  cordial  reception 

ft,  Little  and  Great  Batanga,  and  other  ^ven  in  the  summer  to  the  Boer  delegates  in 

^tablishing  German  sovereignty  over  Berlin,  and  the  confidential  conferences  of  Mr. 

lole  of    this  productive   region  from  Krtiger  with  the  German  Chancellor, 
ons  to  the  boundary  of  the  French       iuexatlMS  !■  the  PacUkt — ^Later  in  the  year 

ons.     Oameroons,   opposite  Fernando  the  Germans  developed  a  colonial  activity  in 

lescribed  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  the  Pacific.     Their  colonizing   campaign  in 

L  Africa,  and,  as  the  rocky  shore  rises  this  quarter  of  the  world  was  calculated  to 

leight  of  8,000  feet  and  over,  the  cli-  create  more  embarrassment  for  the  British 

B    not  unwholesome    nor  unpleasant.  Government  than  their  action  in  South  Africa, 

meroon  river  is  one  of  the  richest  of  In  December,  news  that  the  Gennan  flag  had 

ivers.    The  whole  coast  supplies  palm-  been  raised  over  the  northern  coast  of  New 

bundant  quantities,  besides  ivory  and  Guinea,  or  Papua,  as  far  as  the  Dutch  line, 

roducts.    The  trade  of  the  Cameroon  and  in  parts  of  the  Admiralty  Islands,  in  New 

nounts  to  800,000  gallons  of  palm-oil,  Britain  and  New  Ireland,  the  Duke  of  York's 

000  or  15,000  pounds  of  ivory.    The  Islands,  New  Hanover,  Marshall  Island,  and 

entirely  by  barter.    The  Dualla  ne-  Anderson  Island,  created  consternation  in  Aus- 

f  the  Oameroons  district,  numbering  tralia.    This  action  anticipated  the  Australian 

0^000  souls,  carry  on  the  trade  with  scheme  of  extension,  whicn  has  been  prepared 

^rior,  exchanging  the  native  products  with  much  excitement.    When  the  British  au- 

factories  of  Woermann,  Jantzen,  and  thorities  refused  to  countenance  the  anncxa- 

nall  English  firms  for  cotton  goods,  tion  of  New  Guinea  by  Queensland  in  1888, 

der,  rifles,  salt,  rum,  gin,  and  tobacco,  the  colonists  were  told  that  there  was  no  dan- 

»f  steamers  plies  once  a  month  between  ger  of  foreign  acquisition.    Lord  Derby  de- 

and  Hamburg.    These  annexations  of  clared  in  Parliament  that  any  attempt  on  the 

y  on  both  sides  of  the  Niger  region  part  of  a  foreign  power  to  settle  on  the  coast 

)d  England  to  declare  a  protectorate  of  New  Guinea  would  be  regarded  as  an  un- 

e  Niger  delta  to  the  limits  of  the  Ger-  friendly  act     Subsequently,   in  deference  to 

^oiaitions  on  either  side.    From  the  the  wishes  of  the  colonists,  the  home  Govern- 
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ment  took  poMession  of  the  sontbem  coast,  encies,  bo  that  the  number  of  representatiTes 
bat  left  the  northern  and  more  valuable  part  was  652.    At  the  beginning  of  the  term  the 
of  the  island  for  the  occupation  of  Germany.  House  was  divided  as  to  parties  into  20$  Coo- 
The  Tonga,  Gilbert,  and  Solomon  islands  were  servatives    and  286  Liberals    from   England, 
also  included  in  the  German  scheme  of  a  colo-  8  Conservatives  and  52  Liberals  from  Scot- 
nial  empire  in  the  South  Sea.  Later,  a  German  land,  and  24  Conservatives,  19  Liberals,  and  60 
protectorate  was  established  over  the  Samoa  Home-Rulers  from  Ireland ;  together,  235  Con- 
group.    Two  German  vessels  stopped  at  the  Sa-  servatives,  857  Liberals,  and  60  Home-Rnler& 
moan  islands  about  the  end  of  December,  and  The  House  of  Lords  is  composed  of  the  he- 
their  officers  compelled  the  King  to  sign  a  treaty  reditary  nobles  of  England,  new  English  peers 
tumingoverthe  whole  authority  of  the  govern-  created  by  royal  patent,  the  English  bishops 
ment  to  the  representative  of  Germany.    This  who  are  peers  ex  officio,  28  Irish  peers  elected 
action  seems  to  have  been  a  violation  of  an  for  life,  and  16  Scottish  representative  peers 
agreement  made  with  England  not  long  before,  elected  for  each  succeeding  Parliament    No 
by  which  the  two  powers  mutually  agreed  to  new  peerage  can  be  created  in  Scotland,  and 
respect  the  independence  of  the  Samoan  and  in  Ireland  none  until  three  existing  peeragoi 
Tonga  islands.    The  King  of  Samoa  wrote  a  let-  have  become  extinct ;  but  in  England  peeragoi 
ter  to  the  Emperor  William,  protesting  against  can  be  created  for  life  or  in  perpetuity  in  aoj 
the  act  of  the  German  officers.     In  February,  number.    The  House  of  Peers  consisted  in  1884 
1885,  Earl  Derby  instructed  the  English  consul  of  616  members,  of  whom  5  were  peers  of  tbe 
in  Samoa  not  to  countenance  any  movement  blood  ro?al,  2  archbishops,  22  dukes,  19  mar- 
looking  toward  British  annexation.  The  largest  quesses,  il7  earls,  26  viscounts,  24  bishops,  257 
commercial  interests  in  the  unoccupied  islands  barons,  16  Scottish  representative  peers,  and 
of  the  western  Pacific  are  in  the  hands  of  Ger*  23  Irish  representative  peers.     Only  37  of  the 
mans.    The  German  South  Sea  Islands  Trade  peerages  are  older  than  the  seventeenth  cento- 
and  Plantation  Company  almost  monopolize  ry,  and  315  are  not  older  than  the  present  oent- 
the  cocoanut-oil  trade  of  the  Tonga  and  other  ury,  no  fewer  than  166  having  been  created 
groups,  which  amounts  to  13,000  tons  a  year  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.    ThePreo- 
and  is  increasing.    Tbe  import  articles  were  of  dent  of  the  House  of  Peers  is  the  Lord  CbiD- 
German,  English,  and  American  production,  cellor,  the  Earl  of  Selborne.    The  Speaker  of 
The  plantations  of  the  company  in  Samoa  have  the  House  of  Commons  is  Arthur  W.  Peel 
an  extent  of  6,300  acres,  and  employ  1,152  la-  The  Cabinet  in  1884  was  composed  as  fol- 
borers.     Three  German  companies  exported  lows:  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  Premier  and 
cotton,  timber,  tobacco,  and  rice  from  the  Sa-  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury;  Hugh  C.  £. Chii- 
moa  and  Tonga  islands  to  the  value  of  $1,000,-  ders.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  the  £ari 
000  in  1883.                                     of  Selborne,  Lord  High  Chancellor ;  Earl  Speo- 

GREAT  BRITAIBf  AND  IRELAND  (UNITED  KING-  cer.  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland;  Baron  Oar- 
DOM  OF),  a  constitutional  monarchy  of  western  lingford.  President  of  the  Privy  Council  aod 
Europe.  The  supreme  legislative  power  re-  Lord  Privy  Seal;  Sir  William  Vernon  Hiu^ 
sides  in  Parliament,  which  must  be  convoked  court,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Interior ;  Earl 
annually,  as  supplies  are  only  voted,  and  the  Granville,  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  the  Earl  of  Der- 
mutiny  act  renewed,  from  year  to  year.  The  by,  for  the  Colonies ;  the  Marquis  of  HartiniJ- 
executive  authority  and  the  initiative  in  legisla-  ton,  for  War ;  the  Earl  of  Kiraberley,  for  In- 
tion  are,  practically,  concentrated  in  the  hands  dia ;  the  Earl  of  North  brook,  First  Lord  of  the 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  who  is  appointed  as  the  Admiralty ;  Joseph  Chamberlain,  President  of 
leader  of  the  dominant  party,  and  who  selects  the  Board  of  Trade ;  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  who  sofr 
his  associates  to  preside  over  the  departments  ceeded  Mr.  Dodson  in  October,  when  the  lat- 
and  to  prepare  with  him  the  schemes  of  legis-  ter  was  elevated  to  the  peerage,  Chancellor  of 
lation  to  be  brought  forward  in  Parliament,  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster ;  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke, 
Prorogation  is  the  legal  death  of  Parliament ;  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  legislation  that  is  not  finally  enacted  at  the  Lords  Selborne,  Spencer,  Carlingford,  Derbr, 
close  goes  for  naught.  There  are  no  constitu-  Klmberley,  and  Northbrook  are  members  of  tbe 
tional  limits  to  the  power  of  Parliament.  House  of  Peers,  tbe  others  of  the  Commons. 

Victoria  I,  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire-  The  Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland  is  Kr. 

land,  and  Empress  of  India,  was  born  May  24,  Campbell  Bannerman,  who  succeeded  G.  0. 

1819,  and  succeeded  her  uncle,  William  IV,  Trevelyan  in  October,  1884.    The  Vice-Presi- 

June  20,  1837.    The  heir-apparent  is  Albert  dent  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Privy 

Edward,  Prince  of  Walej»,  born  in  1841.    The  Council  is  Anthony  J.  Mundella.    A  new  de- 

next  heir  is  his  son,  Albert  Victor,  whose  com-  partment  for  agriculture  was  created  in  1888, 

ing  of  age  was  celebrated  Jan.  8,  1885.    Tbe  of  which  G.  T.  Brown  is  the  chief, 

present  House  of  Commons  first  met  in  April,  Area  aad  Popiladm. — The  area  of  the  British 

1880.     It  is  the  twenty-second  since  the  union,  Islands  is  121,488  square  miles.     For  area  of 

and  the  tenth  of  the  reign  of  Victoria.    Unless  the  different  geographical  divisions,  and  tbe 

previously  dissolved  it  will  last  until  1887.    The  population  as  determined  by  tbe  census  of 

House  of  Commons  consists  of  658  members.  1881,   see   "Annual  Cyclop»dia''  for  18S8. 

In  1884  writs  were  suspended  in  six  constitu-  The  official  estimates  for  1884  make  the  popo- 
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]ation  of  EnglaDd  and  Wales  27,132,449,  of 
Scotland  8,866,521,  of  Ireland  4,952,895 ;  total, 
not  including  the  adjacent  ihlands  and  soldiers 
and  sailors  out  of  the  country,  85,951,865. 

The  number  of  marriages  in  England  in  1888 
was  205,814,  of  births  889,815,  of  deaths  522,- 
662,  excess  of  births  867,153;  tlie  number  of 
marriages  in  Scotland  26,855,  of  births  124,462, 
of  deaths  76,867,  excess  of  births  47,595 ;  num- 
ber of  marriages  in  Ireland  21,490,  births  118,- 
224,  deaths  96,388,  excess  of  births  21,836. 

Of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  in 
1871,  77*8  per  cent,  belonged  to  the  Anglican 
Church,  17*4  per  cent,  were  dissenters,  4*6  per 
cent  Koman  Catholics,  and  .02  per  cent.  He- 
brews. In  Scotland  48'9  per  cent,  belonged  to 
the  Established  Church,  44*2  per  cent,  to  the 
Free  Church  and  other  dissenting  congrega- 
tions, 9*5  per  cent,  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  2 '2  per  cent,  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  about  2  per  cent,  to  the  Hebrew  con- 
fession. In  Ireland  according  to  the  census  of 
1881  there  are  8,960,891  Catholics,  639,574  An- 
glicans, 470,784  Presbyterians,  48,889  Method- 
ists, and  54,268  of  other  denominations. 

Of  the  22,712,266  inhabitants  of  England  and 
Wales  in  1871,  213,254  were  of  Scottish  birth, 
566,540  bom  in  Ireland,  70,812  bom  in  the 
colonies,  25,655  in  the  adjacent  islands,  189,- 
445  in  foreign  countries,  and  4.395  on  the  sea. 
Of  the  5,174,836  inhabitants  of  Ireland  in  1 881, 
69,380  were  of  English,  22,328  of  Scottish,  8,825 
of  colonial,  and  11,210  of  foreign  birth. 

The  total  emigration  from  the  United  King- 
dom from  1815  to  1888  was  10,444,992  persons, 
of  whom  6,860,261  emigrated  to  the  United 
States,  1,765,586  to  British  America,  1,437,248 
to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  381,902  to 
other  countries.  There  emigrated  in  1 883  183,- 
236  English,  81,189  Scotch,  105,748  Irish,  and 
73,260  foreigners.  The  emigration  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  comprised  93,392  English,  15,332 
Scotch,  82,849  Irish,  60,068  foreigners,  and 
535  not  determined ;  total,  252,266.  The  total 
emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  was 
397,157  persons.  The  immigration  in  1883  was 
100,508,  against  82,804  in  1882,  and  77,105  in 
1881.  The  number  of  emigrants  from  Ireland 
in  1884  was  76,043.  Of  these  14,068  were 
from  Leinster,  24,368  from  Munster,  21,788 


from  Ulster,  and  15.788  from  Connaught.  Of 
the  total  number  70  per  cent,  were  between 
the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty-five.  The  num- 
ber of  females  was  37,866. 

The  metropolitan  district  of  London  in  1881 
contained  3,814,571  inhabitants,  the  police  dis- 
trict 4,764,812.  Liverpool  contained  552,508 ; 
Glasgow,  511,582 ;  Birmingham,  400,774;  Man- 
chester, 841,414,  and  its  suburb  Salford,  176,- 
285;  Leeds,  309,119  ;  Shetfield,  284,508 ;  Dub- 
lin, 249,602,  the  police  district  containing 
849,648;  Edinburgh,  228,190,  and  its  suburb 
Leitb,  61,168;  Belfast,  208,122;  Bristol,  206,- 
874;  Nottingham,  186,575;  Bradford,  183,082; 
Hull,  154,240;  Stoke -upon- Trent,  152,894; 
Newcastle,  145,359,  and  its  suburb  of  Gates- 
head, 65,803;  Dundee,  142,454;  West  Ham, 
128,692;  Portsmouth,  127,989;  Leicester,  122,- 
876;  Sunderland,  116,542;  Oldham,  111,848; 
Brighton,  107,546;  Bolton,  105,414;  Aber- 
deen, 105,054;  Blackbnra,  104,014. 

CoMMcrce* — The  total  values  of  the  imports 
and  exports  of  merchandise  for  the  seven  years 
ending  with  1888  were  as  follow : 


TEAR. 

Import*. 

Xzporta. 

1877 

£894,420,000 
86-^,77 1,000 
862.992,000 
411,280.000 
897,022,000 
418.020.0(10 
426,892,000 

£252,846.000 

187S 

245,484,000 
248,788,C00 
2^6,414.000 

1879 

18S0.... 

1881 

297,088,000 

1882 

806,660,000 

18S8 

80^487,000 

The  proportions  of  British  products  and  of 
foreign  and  colonial  products  in  the  total  mer- 
chandise exports  were  as  follow : 


YEAR. 


1877. 
1878. 
1*79. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1888. 


DomMtlc  ezporU. 

ForelgB  tspoftc. 

£198,ai8,000 

£53,468,000 

192,849,000 

52,685,000 

191,582,000 

67,262,(K)0 

223,060,000 

68.854,000 

234,028,000 

68,060.000 

241.467.000 

65,194,000 

289,799,000 

65,688,000 

The  value  of  the  total  exports  per  capita  was 
£11  19«.  9d,  in  1883,  against  £11  14s.  Id,  in 
1882 ;  the  value  of  the  domestic  exports  £6 
14«.  8^.  against  £6  16«.  10^.  in  1882. 

The  imports  and  exports  of  the  precious  met- 
als for  1888  and  the  three  years  preceding  were 
of  the  following  amounts : 


Gold. 

SiLTZB. 

Total. 

TEAR. 

Imports. 

Ezporto. 

£lI,829,n(M) 

15.499.i)00 

12.024.000 

7,091,000 

IiDporto. 

Export*. 

ImporU. 

Ezporto. 

1«0 

£9.455.000 
9.968,000 

14,876,000 
7,756.000 

£6,799,000 
6,901,000 
9.243.000 
9.468,000 

£7,061,000 
7,004,000 
8.965.000 
9,828,000 

£16,254,000 
10,864.000 
28,619,000 
17,224,000 

£I8.H90,000 

1881 

22.608,000 

\m 

20.989,000 

1888 

16,414,000 

The  imports  from  European  countries 
smoonted  in  1888  to  £189,761,000,  from  Ameri- 
can countries  to  £117.480,000,  from  other  parts 
of  the  world  to  £20,969,000,  the  total  from 
foreign  countries  to  £328,210,000,  from  the 
British  colonies  to  £98,682,000 ;  the  exports  to 
European  countries  to  £92,202,000,  to  Ameri- 


can countries  £50,811,000,  to  other  foreign 
countries  £18,809,000,  the  total  export  to  for- 
eign countries  £156,322,000,  to  British  posses- 
sions £83,477,000.  The  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  principal  foreign  countries 
and  the  colonies  in  1888  was  of  the  following 
amounts : 
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u.^ 

lap-ta 

jBW.lxt.OiW 
SM«8,00« 

o«™y 

Suuli 

'SisotlHw 

The  imports  of  artioles  of  conaamption  in 
1883  smoimted  tn  £S0],e38  000,  cere&ls  repre- 
senting £71,803,000,  animals,  meat,  and  pro- 
visions £52,988,  colonial  wares  £45,888,000, 
tmiU  tind  ventetables  £20,Q05,000,  tobacco 
£2,861,000.  and  fermented  liquors  £8,098,000. 
The  exports  of  this  class  of  commodities 
amonnted  to  £11,231.000,  the  eiporta  of  ani- 
mals and  anim.il  food-products  being  £3.38S,- 
000,  of  fermented  liquors  £2,630,000,  and  ot 
groceries  £2.4-58,000.  The  imports  of  raw  ma- 
leriala  amounted  to  £135,739, ')00,  the  exports 
to  £4fl.4T8,000,  the  former  beins  made  up  of 
minerals  of  the  valoe  of  £6.143,000,  raw  and 
partlj  manafantored  metals  of  the  value  of 
£9,691,000;  hides,  skins,  and  leather  of  the 
value  of  £17,119,000,  textile  materials  of  the 
vntiie  of  £83,260.000,  and  timber  of  tlie  value 
of  £19,531.000,  the  latter  of  coal  of  the  value 
or£IO,e46,000,  minerals  of  the  value  of  £925,- 
000,  metals  ot  the  value  of  £30,279,000,  hides, 
skins,  and  leather  of  the  value  of  £3.598,000, 
and  textile  materials  of  the  value  of  £1,030,000. 
The  total  value  ot  the  exports  of  manufactured 
articles  was  £156,820,000,  nf  the  imports  £42,- 
503,000.  Theexportsofglassundpottervwere 
valued  at  £3,417.000,  the  imports  at  £2.209.000; 
exports  of  metal  manufactures  £8,439,000,  im- 
ports £5,910,000;  exports  ot  maehines,  cars, 
and  vessels  £16,956.000,  imports  £611,000 ;  ex- 
ports of  leather  and  fur  manufactures  £3,660,- 
000,  imports  £2,728.000 ;  exports  ot  jamn 
£18,808,000,  imporU  £3.072,000;  exports  of 
textile  mannfactiires  £loO,T08,000,  imports 
£36,433,000  ;  exports  of  paper  manufactures 
£1,445.000.  imports  £1,286.000 ;  exports  of  art 
prodnots  £537,000,  imports  £629,000;  exports 
of  wood  and  straw  manufactures  £1,276,000, 
imports  £538,000 ;  exports  of  hooks,  etc.,  £1,- 
175,01)0.  imports  £202,000.  The  total  value  of 
miscellaneous  imports  was  £47.007,000.  of  the 
exports  £25,770,000.  The  imports  of  wast© 
products  and  manures  were  £2,662,000  in  value, 
the  exports  £2,162,000;  imports  of  drugs,  col- 
ors, and  chemicals  £13,250,000,  exports  £7,- 
607,000;  imports  of  gains,  fats,  and  oils  £14,- 
918,000,  oip'irts  £1,61 6,000 ;  imports  of  various 
articles  £16.177,000,  exports  £14,38  >,000. 

The  returns  for  the  first  six  months  give  the 
quantities  of  some  ot  the  leading  articles  of 
import,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  preceding  years,  as  follow:  wheat 
19,905,285  evt..  against  81,717,998  cwt.,  from 
America  11,667,260  cwt.  ^inst  16,913.294 
cwt.:  wheat-flonr7.420,64l  cwt..  against  9,004,- 
"18  owt,  from  America  5,164.348  cwt.,  against 
'^940  cwt.,  barlej  4,927,841  cwt.,  against 


7,266.180  owt.;  oata  5,896,273  owt.,  sgaint 
7,610,000  cwt. ;  msise  12.774,691  owt .  againtt 
16,026,486  cwt.;  the  total  value  ot  the  ^nii 
imports  £22.092,702,  against  £34,793,409 ;  nn 
sugar  10,578,369  cwt.  against  10,366,334  cwt, 
from  Germany  8,846.789  cwt.,  against  3,08«,- 
082  cwt. ;  petroleam  16,683,358  gallons,  agaioH  I 
83,202,385  gallons ;  raw  cotton  8,897,877  cwu,  \ 
against  9,403,674  cwL;  .jute  8.166,186  cwt. 
against5,063,5T8<'wt. :  wool  856, 04T,986poiui<li 
against  341.679,621  ponnds.  Among  the  a- 
ports  the  shipments  of  conl  amounted  to  11,- 
098,062  tons,  against  10.608.734  tons,  viId« 
£5.334,620,  against  £4,933,907 ;  iron  and  sted 
1.77I.17I  tons,  against  1.972.879  tons,  valnt 
£12,469,890,  agflinst  £14,468,467.  Theexporb 
of  pig-iron  were  648,463  tons,  against  T14,- 
319  tons,  of  rails  363,850  tons,  against  507,0a9. 

iKritaltare. — Tlie  report  of  the  agricultonl 
committee  of  the  Privy  Coancil  for  1884  ahovs 
a  coDtinned  decrease  in  the  area  under  crops, 
with  an  increase  in  the  total  cultivated  iKt, 
dne  to  tlie  extension  of  paetnrage.  In  Ureal 
Britain  the  area  under  cultivation  was  81,000 
acres  greater  than  the  previous  year.  Tbe  to- 
tal area  nnder  cultivation  in  England  in  1884 
was  24.844,000  acres,  the  area  of  permaaeBt 
pasture  12,198,000,  an  increase  in  the  total  of 
1-36  and  in  pasture-land  of  8-S8  per  cent  ia 
five  years.  The  wheat  area  was  64,000  WR* 
greater  than  in  1884,  which  year,  howerer,  ' 
showedasmallerarea  than  any  year  sincelSH.  > 
la  barley  there  was  a  decrease  of  ]23.000,iihI  ! 
in  oata  of  60,000  acr^s.  The  total  area  na^  { 
grain-crops  was  183,900  acres  below  that  of  i 
1884,  and  946,700  acres  less  than  in  1874.  1b  t 
Ireland  there  waa  an  increase  in  the  area  no-  f 
der  cultivation,  due  mainly  to  the  reclamitioii 
of  land  for  stock -feeding  pnrpoaes.  The  toul 
area  planted  to  potatoes  was  greater  thin  la 
any  year  recorded  except  1881.  heing  66S.0OO 
acres  in  fireat  Britain  and  798,300  acres  in  Ire- 
land. Harket-gardena  show  the  slight  incruae 
of  3,500  acres,  not  enough  to  indicate  a  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  British  farmer  to  fol- 
low Mr.Gladstone's  advice  and  devote  hisaltta- 
tion  to  the  making  of  jam.  Agricultural  hor"* 
show  a  decline.  In  cattle  there  was  an  incnan 
of  306,362  head.  The  nnmber  of  sheep  "« 
26,000.000,  1.000,000  more  than  in  1883.  b« 
4,000,000  below  the  census  of  1874.  The  •'■ 
erase  size  of  farm  holdings  in  England  wm 
137i  acres,  in  Wales  67,  in  Scotland  only  ID 
acres.  Tbe  whea^c^op  of  1884  was  above  tht 
low  average  of  2G}<  bnshels  for  the  last  niM 
years,  but  not  above  the  average  ot  39}  baib- 
els  an  acre  in  the  period  preceding  1866. 

After  tbe  enactment  of  the  cattle-diM**> 
hill,  certmn  Englishmen  interested  in  the  rait- 
ing of  cattle  in  Wyoming  Territory  appealed  to 
the  Government  to  declare  the  Northwest  of 
the  United  States  exempt,  npon  proof  that  it 
was  free  from  disease.  The  Privy  Council  aft- 
erward ruled  that  the  act  did  not  apply  to  the 
whole  United  States.  The  Wyoming  ato<^- 
roisera,  represented  by  Horeton  Frewen,  pro- 
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|KMed  a  Bcheme  for  the  benefit  of  Britifib  agri-  Parliainent  committee  of  1881.     Competitive 
culture,  according  to  which  store-cattle  would  rates  did  not  exist.    The  capital  account  of 
be  imported  from  the  Northwest  through  Can-  the  railroads  shows  a  rapid  teudency  toward 
ada,  to  be  fattened  by  British  farmers,  instead  conceutration,  the  sum  of  the  ordinary  shares 
of  being  fed  up  by  American  farmers  and  im*  beiug  less  in  1888  by  £500,000  than  in  1882, 
ported  as  fat  cattie  or  in  the  form  of  meat.    To  while  £82,000,000  of  new  debts  were  contract- 
thia  plan  more  obiection  was  to  be  expected  ed  by  the  existing  companies  during  the  year 
from  the  Canadian  breeders  of  cattle  than  from  for  the  extension  of  their  lines, 
the  English  authorities.  Pwte  $mi  Tdegnphh—The  post-oflSce  in  1888 
Haf%adOB«— The  entries  of  vessels  engaged  in  -^84  forwarded  1,822,000,000  letters,  154,000,- 
foreign  commerce  show  in  1888  a  total  tonnage  000  post-cards,  437,000,000  newspapers,  18,- 
of  82,105,080  tons,  the  clearances  82,856,678.  800,000  internal  postal  orders,  of  the  total 
The  tonnage  entered  in  1882  was  80,818,988,  value  of  £25,045,000,  200,000  postal  orders  for 
in  1860  12,172,785.    Of  the  total  tonnage  en-  the  colonies,  and  600,000  for  foreign  countries, 
tered,  28,289,644  tons  were  British.    The  steam  The  number  of  letters  sent  in  England  was 
tannage  entered  in  1888  was  28,920,028  tons,  1,112,000,000,  in  Scotland  122,000,000,  in  Ire- 
against  21,881,444  in  1882  and  2,549,000  in  land  88,000,000.    The  receipts  in  1880-'81  were 
1860;  the  steam  tonnage  cleared,  24,867,687  £6,788,427,  the  expenses  £4,186,659. 
tons ;  the  steam  tonnage  entered  carrying  the  The  length  of  the  state  telegraph  lines  in 
British  flag,  19,548,811  tons.    The  total  ton-  1882  was  48,688  kilometres,  of  the  wires  198,- 
nage  of  vessels  entered  with  cargoes  in  1888  227.     The  number  of  dispatches  in  1888-^84 
was  26,810,818  tons,  cleared  29,878,160.    The  was  82,848,120,  27,606,846  in  England,  8,299,- 
eoasting  tonnage  in  1888  was  48,235,517  tons,  428  in  Scotland,  and  1,936,846  in  Ireland, 
cleared  86,596,187  tons,  against  41,535,274  tons  The  Amy. — ^l^he  regular  array  establishment 
eotered  and  85,858,775  cleared  in  1882.  provided  for  in  the  army  estimates  for  1884- 
The    mercantile    navy  in   1888    comprised  ^85  comprises  184,401  infantry,  16,998  cavalry, 
17,906  suling-vessels,  with  a  total  capacity  of  34,041  artillery,  5,723  engineers,  colonial  corps 
8,471,000  tons,  against  8,577,000  tons  in  1882,  of  2,489  men,  and  8,253  in  the  administrative 
tod  6.241  steamers  of  8,725,000  tons,  against  services ;  total,  201,905  ofScers  and  men,  with 
5,795  steamers  of  8,882,000  tons  in  1882.    The  23,210  horses.    The  regular  army  reserve  mus- 
meroantile  navies  of  the  colonies  contained  in  ters  60,750  officers  and  men.    The  battalions 
1883  12,849  sailing-vessels  and  288  steamers  of  in  Egypt  are  on  the  war  footing.     Of  the  total 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1,985,000  tons.    The  force  provided  for  in  the  estimates  107,818 
total  tonnage  engaged  in  the  lesser  coasting-  were  in  the  United  Kingdom,  61,591  in  India, 
trade  in  1888  was  934,000,  the  number  of  sail-  25,097  in  the  colonies,  and   7,399  in  Egypt, 
ors  employed  50,171 ;  in  the  greater  coasting-  The  militia  counts  on  its  lists  150,930  officers 
trade  142,000  tons,  the  number  of  sailors  em-  and  men,  the  volunteer  force  247,661.     The 
ployed  5,308;  in  long  voyages  6,950,000  tons,  native  Indian  army  musters   120,882  officers 
the  number  of  sailors  employed  145,248.  and  men,  making  the  total  war  strength  772,- 
Rallrtads. — The  length  of  railroads  in  opera-  128  men.    There  are  besides  an  armed  con- 
tion  in  1883  was  13,202  miles  in  England,  2,964  stabulary  in  Ireland  about  14,000  strong,  a  na- 
in  Scotland,  and  2,502  in  Ireland,  total  18,668,  tive  military  police  of  190,000  men  in  India, 
tgainst  18,457  miles  in  1882.    The  tottH  cost  and  militia  and  volunteer  bodies  in  many  of 
of  construction  was  £784,921,000,  the  gross  the  colonies.    There  were  with  the  colors  in 
receipts  £71,062,000,  net  receipts  £33,964,000.  the  regular  army  at  the  close  of  1883  191,278 
The  railroads  are  all  private  property  sub-  officers  and  men,  with  23,282  horses  and  584 
ject  to  state  control.    An  act  of  1854  requires  cannons.    The  army  of  occupation  in  Egypt 
the  railroad  companies  to  afford  reasonable  tar-  was  15,000  strong  in  September,  1884. 
iffa,  protects  the  public  from  unequal  and  preju-  The  alarm  which  has  lately  been  felt  regard- 
<lici«l  treatment,  and  secures  tlirough  trans-  ing  the  efficiency  of  the  English  military  de- 
portation.    In  1873  the  railway  commission  fenses  was  heightened  by  the  result  of  investi- 
vas  created  for  the  better  enforcement  of  these  gations  into  the  management  of  the  transport 
provisions.    This  commission,  which  was  con-  and  commissariat  services  in  the  Afghan  and 
tinned  by  the  acts  of  1878,  1879,  and  1882,  has  Egyptian  wars.    In  the  first  Afghan  campaign 
iDcomplished  little  besides  the  duties  of  inspec-  60,000  camels  and  30,000  other  baggage  ani- 
tioD,  sndi  as  seeing  that  tariff  lists  are  kept  at  mals  were  lost  from  neglect  and  starvation, 
the  stations,  that  canals  owned  by  railroad  In  the  Egyptian  war  bales  of  hay  were  accept- 
companies  are  kept  in  navigable  condition,  etc.  ed  from  contractors  which  were  filled  with  ont- 
The  maximum  rates  of  Id.  to  bd.  per  ton  per  side  wrappers,  or  contained  bricks  and  stones, 
mile  for  the  five  dasses  of  goods  are  not  ob-  or  in  which  the  hay  was  coarse  and  ill-smell- 
lerTed  by  the  railroad  companies.    The  differ-  ing.    The  fiour  was  moldy.    The  commissary- 
ential  rates,  which  are  less  for  American  meat  general  ordered  no  inspection  before  it  was 
fllaoghtered  in  Glasgow  than  for  native  meat,  sent,  nor  did  the  chief  of  the  staff  in  Egypt  ex- 
and  60  per  cent,  more  for  Manchester  goods  amine  the  supplies.    Many  of  the  mules  that 
for  export  than  for  the  same  destined  for  the  were  bought  were  so  weakened  by  poor  feed- 
London  market,  were  complained  of  before  the  ing  that  they  were  not  ready  for  service  till 
VOL.  XXIV. — 24    A 
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tbe  bftUld  of  Tel-el-Eebir.     Half  the  rations  armored  toDoa^e.    In  the  matter  of  goDs  the 

were  lost  throngh  the  break-down  of  transport.  French  were  greatly  Ba|>erior  to  the  Englu^h, 

The  Xary. — ^Tbe  ironclad  navy  in  September,  who  dang  to  roozzle-loaders  after  thej  were 
IBSi,  comprised  8  iron  and  8  steel  frigates  of  abandoDed  by  the  other  naval  powers,  bat  tbe 
over  10,000  tons,  2  of  the  latter  under  coDStmc-  new  type  of  breech-loader  with  which  tbe 
tion,  8  iron  frigates  of  over  8,000  tons  and  2  of  English  navy  is  being  armed  is  said  to  be  bet- 
steel  under  construction,  12  iron,  2  steel,  and  ter  than  the  French.  In  torpedo-boats  and  tor- 
2  wooden  frigates  of  over  6,000  tons,  and  4  pedoes  England  was  also  behind  some  of  the 
smaller  iron  broadside  vessels :  2  iron  turret-  Continental  powers.  The  Conservatives  ooald 
ships  of  over  10,000  tons,  6  of  iron  and  2  of  not  make  the  question  the  subject  of  a  partj 
steel  of  from  8,000  to  10,000  tons,  and  10  of  attack  because  naval  construction  has  proceed- 
less  capacity ;  and  2  iron  and  2  steel  rams  of  ed  faster  under  the  present  than  under  tbe  late 
special  construction.  There  were  besides  11  administration,  though  expenditure  for  repairs 
armed  vessels  of  antiquated  design  and  5  more  had  been  much  less.  Lord  Northbrook,  io 
stationed  in  India  and  the  colonies.  The  navy  comparing  the  English  with  the  French  fleet, 
contained  altogether  78  ironclads,  809  steam-  stated  that  England  had  ready  for  present  ao- 
ers,  and  147  sail-ships  and  pontons.  The  total  tion  80  ships  of  modern  types,  with  a  displace- 
number  in  commission  was  247,  of  which  183  ment  of  210,480  tons,  while  France  had  19,  of 
were  stationed  in  British  waters,  23  in  the  127,828  tons ;  and  that  of  obsolete  types  there 
Mediterranean,  19  in  China,  19  on  the  east  and  were  16  English  ships,  of  115,520  tons,  to  18 
west  coasts  of  America,  4  in  Brazil,  10  in  In-  French,  of  58,066.  The  greater  activity  of  the 
dia  and  East  Africa,  9  in  South  and  West  Af-  Frencli  in  naval  construction  was  explained  bj 
rica,  and  9  in  Australia.  Of  tlie  28  ironclads  the  circumstance  that  they  had  adhered  to  the 
of  over  6,000  tons  6  formed  the  Channel  squad-  system  of  iron-plated  wooden  vessels  while 
ron,  6  were  in  the  first  reserve,  6  were  in  the  England  was  providing  herself  with  a  fleet  of 
Mediterranean  squadron,  4  were  distributed  in  armored  iron  vessels,  and  were  in  consequence 
America,  China,  and  Australia.  The  Inflexi-  now  obliged  to  build  their  navy  over  again, 
ble  has  24  inches  of  armor  at  the  water-line,  I'he  impression  which  prevailed  as  the  outcome 
the  Ajax,  Agamemnon,  Colossus,  Edinburgh,  of  the  controversy  was  that  the  English  na?7 
Oolliugwood,  Rodney,  Howe,  Camperdown,  was  still  considerably  stronger  than  the  French, 
Benbuw,  and  Anson  18  inches.  but  not  more  than  equal  to  the  French  in  com- 

While  Lord  Northbrook  was  still  in  Egypt,  bination  with  the  Italian  or  the  German.  There 
an  alarm  was  raised  by  the  newspapers  as  to  was  a  general  demand  that  the.  navy  shoidd  be 
the  naval  strength  of  England,  as  compared  es-  strengthened  so  as  to  be  able  to  cope  with 
peciaJly  with  the  French  navy.  The  subject  such  combinations  of  naval  powers  as  there 
was  taken  up  by  naval  critics  and  the  opposi-  was  any  likelihood  of  being  formed  against 
tion  politicians,  and  soon  became  a  matter  of  England.  When  the  panic  was  started,  the 
discussion  in  Parliament  and  a  cause  of  public  Liberal  politicians  treated  it  with  contempt; 
disquietude.  The  alarmists  pointed  out  that  yet  in  the  autumn  session  the  Government 
in  recent  years  the  expenditure  on  the  English  yielded  to  the  clamor,  and,  notwithstanding 
navy  had  not  been  proportionate  to  the  growth  the  gloomy  financial  outlook,  asked  for  an 
of  the  national  wealth  and  commerce.  The  additional  sum  of  £5,625,000  for  the  navy,  to 
development  of  the  naval  armaments  of  France  be  distributed  over  five  years.  Of  this,  £3,- 
and  some  other  Continental  nations  was  rela-  100,000  was  for  new  ships,  £1,600,000  for 
lively  much  more  rapid,  their  expenditure  being  guns,  and  £825,000  for  the  fortification  of  £og- 
a  third  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  while  lish  coaling-stations.  The  new  vessels  inclade 
England  spends  no  more  on  her  navy  than  she  4  ironclads  of  over  10,000  tons  of  the  Con- 
did  at  that  period.  The  aggregate  displace-  queror  type,  with  18-inch  armor,  two  llO-ton 
meat  of  the  armored  ships  of  all  classes  in  the  guns  in  turrets,  an  18-ton  gun  in  the  stem, 
British  navy,  old  and  new,  completed  and  nnfin-  12  6-inoh  guns  in  a  steel  casemate,  and  with  a 
ished,  is  487,210  tons,  which  is  nearly  equaled  speed  of  15^  knots;  2  rams  of  8,000  tons  die- 
by  the  French  navy  with  a  displacement  of  placement  of  the  Polyphemus  type ;  5  belted 
425,000  tons,  while  the  Italian  navy  is  meas-  cruisers,  of  5,000  tons  each,  steaming  17  knots 
nred  by  a  displacement  of  127,000  tons,  the  an  hour;  10*  scouts  or  torpedo  cruisers,  of 
Russian  by  one  of  105,000  tons,  the  German  1,500  tons  each;  and  80  first-class  torpedo- 
by  one  of  104,000  tons,  and  the  Austrian  by  boats.  The  present  Government  had  already 
one  of  60,400  tons.  Sir  E.  J.  Reed  contended  increased  the  expenditure  for  naval  construe- 
that  the  French  ships  of  the  first  class  are  in-  tion  from  £3,124,000  in  1880-'81  to  £8,891,000 
dividually  superior  to  the  English  because  they  in  1884-*85,  and  the  rate  of  construction  from 
have  a  complete  belt  of  armor,  while  the  Eng-  about  8,000  to  12,000  tons  per  annum.  Inclod- 
lish  vessels  have  side-armor  for  only  about  one  ing  the  expenditure  of  the  War  Ministry  for 
third  of  their  length  and  a  bomb-proof  deck  naval  guns,  the  increased  expenditure  was  in  the 
frofn  stem  to  stern  six  or  seven  feet  below  the  neighborhood  of  £1,000,000  per  annam. 
water.  Above  this  the  cells  and  cork  cham-  FliiMce. — ^The  total  receipts  and  disbnrae* 
bent  are  exposed,  except  amidships.  He  would  ments  for  the  past  five  financial  years,  ending 
reckon  only  half  the  tonnage  of  such  ships  as  March  81,  were  as  follow : 
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81,2«ft,055 
84.041,288 
8a,8S2.tit$2 
88,00i,4M 


consols,  and  the  timid  measure  adopted  was 

objected  to  by  those  who  consider  English  con- 

£85.41)7,789  s^ls  to  be  a  sacred  and  inviolable  institution. 

84,10^754  The  conversion  was  expected  to  reduce  the 

m;472;»6  annnal  bnrden  by  £1,810,000,  bnt  the  holders 

8s,9u«,278  refused  to  exchange  their  bonds. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  failed  to 

finance  accounts  for  1888-^84  make  the  get  passed  a  coinage  bill  which  proposed  to 
iceipts  of  the  Exchequer  £87,205,184  provide  for  the  redemption  and  recoinage  of 
)  expenditures  £86,999,564.  The  gross  light  gold  coins  by  debasing  the  half-sovereign, 
I  from  customs  were  £19,814,558,  of  replacing  the  standard  coins  of  that  denomina- 
£9,088,436  was  from  tobacco,  £4,223,-  tion  by  token  ten-sbilling  pieces.  Tampering 
>m  spirits,  £4,268,734  from  tea,  and  with  the  standard  of  this  coin  was  calculated,  ac- 
842  from  wine.  The  gross  yield  of  cording  to  the  opinion  that  prevailed,  to  impair 
186  duties  was  £23,552,968,  of  which  the  international  character  of  the  English  coin- 
),419  was  from  spirits  and  £8,657,141  age,  and  to  afford  opportunities  for  fraud, 
ftlt.  The  license-tax  on  the  sale  of  liq-  The  Scsslm  •t  Piribuneit — The  fifth  session  of 
id  tobacco  yielded  £2,014,348 ;  licenses  the  tenth  Parliament  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Vie- 
A  of  arms,  male  domestics,  carriages,  toria  met  February  5.  The  speech  from  the 
3gs,  hunting,  etc.,  £1,582,784 ;  the  duty  throne  mentioned  the  Congo  treaty  with  Port- 
oad  passengers,  £747,700.  The  stamp  ugal,  which  was  afterwai^  repudiated  owing 
roduced£ll,846,587,  of  which  £1,890,-  to  the  opposition  of  the  powers,  the  negotia- 
nes  from  contracts,  £4,178,503  from  tions  for  a  revision  of  the  Transvaal  convention, 
3,351,977  from  legacies  and  successions,  and  the  suspension  of  the  order  for  the  evacua- 
S8  from  receipts,  and  £751,302  from  tion  of  Cairo  and  the  reduction  of  the  army  of 
exchange.  The  house  and  land  taxes  occupation  in  Egypt,  on  account  of  events  hi 
2,918,929  in  amount;  the  income-taxes,  the  Soudan  which  led  to  the  dispatch  of  Gen. 
{,162 ;  the  net  receipts  of  the  post-office,  Gordon  to  report,  on  the  situation,  and  assist  in 
688 ;  of  the  telegraphs,  £1,747,929 ;  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Egyptian  garrisons.  The 
natns,  £517,762;  the  interest  on  ad-  legislative  programme  embraced  a  measure  "for 
for  local  works  and  on  Suez  Canal  the  enlargement  of  the  occupation  franchise  at 
£1,196,128;  various  receipts,  £4,288,-  parliamentary  elections,"  a  bill  for  extending 
'here  was  a  balance  in  the  treasury  on  municipal  government  to  the  whole  metropolis, 
,  1883,  of  £6,972,730.  forming  part  of  a  scheme  for  the  extension  and 
inancial  year  1883-'84  gave  only  a  small  reform  of  local  government  which  should  in- 
with  no  prospect  of  improvement  in  dude  the  regulation  of  the  liquor-traffic,  and 
5.  No  change  was  made  in  taxation  minor  measures  on  merchant-shipping,  railway 
a  slight  relaxation  of  the  carriage-tax.  regulation,  municipal  elections,  the  Government 
osideration  of  the  "  death-duties ''  was  of  Scotland,  education  and  Sunday-closing  in 
led  until  local  taxation  should  be  dealt  Ireland,  and  intermediate  education  in  Wales. 
The  failure  of  the  parcels-post  experi-  The  tactics  of  the  Government  in  evading  a 
dnced  the  Government  to  postpone  for  decisive  vote  on  their  Egyptian  policy,  which 
year  the  reduction  of  the  rate  for  tele-  was  repeatedly  challenged  by  the  Opposition, 
^  to  6 J.  a  message.  Toward  the  close  and  those  of  the  Opposition  in  blocking  and 
ear  a  deficit  of  £1,600,000  for  1884-'85  retarding  the  extension  of  the  sufiTrage  and  en- 
"eseen,  instead  of  the  expected  surplus  deavoring  to  force  a  dissolution,  took  up  the 
1,000,  while  the  increase  in  the  war  es-  attention  of  Parliament  to  such  an  extent  that 
promised  to  leave  the  treasury  £10,-  the  session  was  almost  entirely  barren  of  posi- 
behind  at  the  end  of  the  coming  year,  tive  legislation.  Mr.  Bourke  assailed  the  Egjp- 
M)nsolidated  debt  on  the  31st  of  March,  tian  policy  of  the  Cabinet  in  the  debate  on  the 
mounted  to  £640,631,095,  the  capital  address,  and  a  vote  was  taken  without  a  dis- 
f  the  terminable  annuities  to  £91,682,-  cussion,  which  was  promised  later.  Mr.  Chap- 
1  the  unfunded  debt  to  £14,110,600;  to-  lin  forced  the  Government  to  promise  to  give 
^,423,964.  The  deduction  of  the  proba-  efiTect  to  the  resolution  of  Parliament  of  the 
I  of  recoverable  credits  reduces  the  total  preceding  summer  on  the  restriction  of  cattle 
)nnt  to  £717,220,892,  including  the  sav-  imports  for  the  prevention  of  cattle-diseases, 
ok  deficit  to  be  made  good  by  the  Gov-  Mr.  PamelVs  amendment  to  censure  the  Irish 
t  Executive  for  interfering  with  public  meetings, 
)hilders  carried  through  in  the  session  and  leaving  the  disturbances  of  Orangemen  in 
a  bill  for  the  conversion  of  3  per  cent.  Ulster  unpunished,  was  rejected.  On  February 
at  the  option  of  the  holders  into  2f  or  12  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  proposed  a  resolu- 
cents  by  exchange  at  the  rate  of  £102  tion,  based  on  the  refusal  of  the  Government 
ormer  and  £108  of  the  latter  for  every  to  define  Gen.  Gordon's  position,  or  their  inten- 
f  the  old  stock.  The  suggestion  of  a  tions  regarding  the  relief  of  Tokar,  declaring 
ion  of  the  ordinary  kind  m  the  open  that  the  recent  lamentable  events  in  the  Sou- 
raised  an  outcry  among  the  holders  of  dan  were  due  to  the  weakness  and  hesitation 
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of  the  GoTernment.    Mr.  Gladstone  accepted  of  taking  the  oatb.     Sir  Stafford  Northeote 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson^s  phrase  of  '^  rescne  and  moved  that  the  act  be  not  recognized,  which 
retire ''  as  describing  his  policy.    Lord  Hart-  motion  was  carried  by  280  votes  to  167.    The 
ington  declared  that  on  the  Red  Sea  coast  thej  member  for  Northampton  was,  forthermore, 
could  not  allow  anarchy  to  prevail,  nor  suffer  ezdaded  firom  the  precincts  of  the  Honse  upon 
any  other  European  power  to  dominate,  as  it  declining  to  pledge  himself  not  to  disturb  its 
commanded  the  road  to  India.    In  the  division  proceedings.    He  accepted  the  Chiltem  HnD- 
the  Cabinet  was  sustained  by  811  votes  to  262.  dreds,  and  was  re-elected,  wherenpon  bis  ex- 
The  proclamations  of  Gen.  Gordon  concerning  elusion  was  agidn  voted,  Febmarj  21. 
slavery,  the  price  set  on  Osman  Digma's  head  The  new  Speaker  did  not  onoe  put  in  force 
by  Admiral  Hewett,  the  operations  of  Gen.  the  powers  of  repression  given  by  the  new  ral« 
Graham,  and  other  subiects,  gave  the  occasion  of  procedure.    Tlie  experiment  of  devolution, 
for  fresh  attacks.    On  March  15  the  Govern-  or  the  reference  of  measures  to  standing  oom- 
ment  escaped  by  the  narrow  majority  of  111  mittees  for  the  elaboration  of  details,  tboogji 
against  94  on  a  vote  of  censure  proposed  by  substantially  a  failure  in  the  previous  session, 
Mr.  Labouchere  for  the  unnecessary  waste  of  was  renewed,  subject  to  a  condition  that  no 
human  life  in  the  Suakin  operations,  which  re-  bills  reported  from  the  committees  should  be 
oeived  unexpected  support  from  Conservatives,  considered  by  the  House  later  than  the  end 
a  proceeding  characterized  by  Sir  William  Har-  of  July.    It  proved  less  a  success  than  before, 
court  in  an  audible  exclamation  as  a  **  dirty  Mr.  Obamberlain^s  important  measures,  which 
triok."    Three  weeks  later  Sir  Stafford  North-  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
cote  provoked  a  vehement  reply  from  the  Pre-  Trade,  met  with  such  opposition  in  the  lobby 
mier  on  a  motion  to  adjourn,  prompted  by  the  that  they  were  never  considered  by  the  com- 
obstinate  silence  of  the  Government  concerning  mittee.    Of  the  bills  referred  to  the  law  com- 
Gen.  Gk>rdon.    Mr.  Gladstone's  rhetorical  and  mitte^  one  was  abandoned,  and  another  so 
dialectical  powers  were  never  so  copiously  and  altered  after  it  was  returned  to  the  Hoose 
brilliantly  displayed  as  during  this  session,  but  that  it  was  lost  in  the  upper  house.    The  Got- 
his  frequent  use  of  invective  betrayed  the  in-  emment  introduced  a  large  number  of  bills  of 
firmity  of  age  as  well  as  the  embarrassment  of  importance  and  advanced  them  to  the  Moond 
his  position.    The  next  memorable  attack  on  reading.    The  cattle- diseases  bill,  the  govern- 
the  Government  was  Sir  Michael  Hicks- Beach's  ment  of  London  bill,  the  merchant-shipping 
vote  of  censure  proposed  May  12,  which  elicit-  bill,  the  railway  regulation  bill,  a  corrupt  prao- 
ed  from  Mr.  Gladstone  the  admission  that  if  tices  at  municipal  elections  bill,  a  criminal  hw 
Qea,  GK>rdon  was  in  peril  the  Government  was  amendment  bill,  a  medical  acts  amendment  bOl, 
bound  to  give  him  all  reasonable  aid.    Mr.  a  purchase  of  land  bill  for  Ireland,  the  Irish 
Forster  and  Mr.  Goschen,  with  about  thirty  Sunday-closing  bill,  an  hours  of  polling  bill, 
Liberals,   abstained   from  voting,  while  the  and  several  others  were  simultaneously  pre- 
Irish  members  supported  the  motion,  leaving  sented  while  the  attention  of  Parliament  wu 
the  (Government  a  minority  of  only  28,  or  808  entirely  absorbed  by  Egyptian  afiEairs  and  the 
votes  against  275.    The  protestations  of  Con-  struggle  over  the  franchise  bill, 
servatives  and  Independent  Liberals  on  the  an-  The  London  government  bill,  which  oime 
nouncement  of  the  negotiations  with  France  next  to  the  franchise  bill  in  the  order  of  im- 
drew  from  the  Premier  a  pledge  that  the  re-  portance,  was  introduced  by  Sir  William  Htf- 
snlts  should  be  submitted  to  Parliament.   When  court,  April  8.    It  proposed  to  transfer  to  tbe 
the  Anglo-French  agreement  was  announced,  new  municipality,  which  would  include  in  iti 
June  28,  he  declared  that  the  arrangement  was  jurisdiction  the  entire  metropolitan  area  ss  de- 
dependent  on  the  decisions  of  the  conference,  fined  by  the  act  of  1855,  the  powers,  property, 
which  would  stand  or  fall  as  Parliament  deter-  and  obligations  of  the  City  Corporation,  the 
mined.    A  vote  of  censure  on  the  refusal  to  commissioners  of  sewers,  the  Lord  Mayor,  the 
disclose  the  financial  proposals  was  offered,  but  Court  of  Aldermen,  the  Common  Hall,  the 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  found  a  day,  in  accordance  Ward-Mote,  the  Metropolitan  Boiurd  of  Worb, 
with  his  promise,  the  House,  on  the  motion  of  the  magistrates  of  Middlesex,  Kent,  and  Surrey 
Mr.  Goschen,  postponed  the  discussion  as  in-  within  the  specified  limits,  the  burial  boards, 
opportune.    After  the  failure  of  the  conference,  and  the  vestries.    The  poor-law  administration, 
the  departure  of  Lord  Northbrook  for  Egypt  elementary  education,  and  the  police  were  re- 
to  inquire  and  advise  was  announced,  and  on  served.    The  municipal  government  was  to  be 
August  12  a  vote  of  credit  of  £800,000  was  ob-  vested  in  a  Common  Council,  which  could  del^ 
tained  to  enable  the  ministers  to  take  measures  gate  its  functions  to  local  elective  bounis,  and 
for  sending  assistance  to  Gen.  Gordon.  in  a  mayor  and  a  deputy-mayor,  who  should  be 

Immediately  after  the  address  was  voted.  Sir  paid  officials.    One  of  the  first  duties  of  the 

Henry  Brand,  since  raised  to  the  peerage  as  mnnicipality  would  be  to  acquire  for  the  public 

Viscount  Hampden,  resigned  the  speakership,  the  rights  of  the  gas  and  water  companies. 

Arthur  Peel,  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Robert  Mr.  Chamberlain's  merchant  -  shipping  blB 

Peel,  was  elected  his  successor,  February  26.  was  intended  to  put  an  end  to  the  evils  tbit 

On  the  11th  of  February,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  ap-  the  acts  for  the  protection  of  seamen  had  failed 

peared  at  the  table  and  went  through  the  form  to  abate.    To  prevent  ship-owners  firom  nuAJog 
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a  profit  by  the  loss  of  nnseaworthj  vessels,  it  Febraary  14.    The  Duke  of  Riohmond  obtained 
prohibited  over -insurance  and  double  insar-  a  large  majority  for  his  amendments,  throwing 
ance,  and  made  underwriters  liable  only  for  npon  the  Priyj  Council  the  responsibility  of 
actual  losses;  it  created  an  implied  contract  determining  whether  the  laws  of  foreign coun- 
of  seaworthiness  on  the  part  oi  the  owners ;  tries  were  strict  enough  to  justify  the  admission 
and  it  extended  to  seamen  the  employers^  lia-  of  imports  instead  of  resting  satisfied  with  the 
bility  act.    The  President  of  the  Board  of  protection  afforded  by  foreign  laws  unless  there 
Trade  tried  to  win  the  consent  of  ship-owners  was  proof  of  the  contrary,  and  removing  the 
to  his  cherished  scheme,  and,  when  his  negotia-  limitation  of  two  years  given  to  the  bill  by  the 
tioDs  failed,  made  a  speech,  which  was  an  ap-  Government.    In  the  House  Mr.  Dodson  pro- 
peal  from  the  House  to  the  country,  and  with-  posed  to  restore  the  bill  to  its  original  shape, 
drew  the  bill.    His  bill  for  enduing  the  rail-  but  the  committee  decided  against  the  minis- 
way  commissioners  with  real  powers  met  with  terial  proposal,  and  this  decision,  with  some 
the  same  fate,  as  it  was  opposed  not  only  by  hesitation,  was  accepted  by  the  Government, 
the  railway  companies,  but  by  the  farmers  and  The  bill  became  law  May  19.    In  the  early  part 
traders  also,  who  objected  to  the  legalization  of  the  session  the  Government  was  defeated 
of  terminal  charges  and  other  changes  in  the  by  the  same  combination  that  insisted  on  pre- 
law in  favor  of  the  companies.  cedence  for  the  cattle-diseases  bill,  who  car- 
The  criminal  law  amendment  bill  was  in-  ried  a  resolution  in  favor  of  immediate  relief 
tended  for  the  protection  of  young  girls.    It  for  local  tax- payers.    Mr.  Broadhurst  proposed 
contained  provisions  enabling  the  police  to  a  bill  for  the  enfranchisement  of  leaseholders, 
dear  the  streets,  and   creating  new  offenses  which  gave  an  opportunity  to  Lord  Randolph 
against  public  morals  that  condemned  it  in  the  Churchill  to  avow  advanced  views  on  the  sub- 
eyes  of  lawyers.    The  bill  to  extend  to  the  four  ject  of  the  rights  of  property  as  the  representa- 
exempted  cities  and  to  make  perpetual  the  Irish  tive  of  the  Tory  Democracy.    The  Marquis  of 
Sunday-closing  law  was  obstructed  by  a  few  Salisbury  brought  forward  the  project  of  social 
Irish  members,  both  Nationalists  of  the  ex-  reform  of  which  he  is  the  special  advocate,  that 
treme  type  and  Conservatives.    The  existing  of  securing  better  dwellings  for  the  working- 
act  was  prolonged  by  the  expiring  acts  con  tin-  people,  and  a  parliamentary  comroisaion  of  both 
nance  bill.    The  Parnellites  forced  the  Govern-  nous^  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  hons- 
ment  to  exclude  Ireland  from  the  operations  of  ing  of  the  poor.    Parliament  was  prorogued 
the  bill  against  corrupt  practices  at  municipal  August  14.    Of  the  fifty  -  four  Government 
elections.    The  law  of  evidence  amendment  measures  that  became  law  the  most  impor- 
bill,  which  revived  and  made  permanent  cer-  tant  were  the  conversion  of  stock  act  for  light- 
tain  provisions  of  the  crimes  act  for  the  exam-  ening  the  burden  of  the  national  debt,  the  act 
ination  of  prisoners,  was  carried  in  the  face  of  for  the  repression  of  corrupt  practices  at  mu- 
theur  opposition.    The  most  important  Irish  nicipal  elections,  the  act  relating  to  the  con- 
measure  proposed  was  the  purchase  of  land  tagious  diseases  of  animals  imported   from 
bill,  which  provided  for  the  advance  to  tenants  abroad,  and  the  act  for  the  extension  of  the 
bj  the  Government  of  the  whole  of  the  pur-  hours  of  polling  in  boroughs.     Among  the 
chase-money  for  the  acquisition  of  their  hold-  minor  acts  was  one  enabling  a  husband  or  a 
ings  in  fee  simple.    Mr.  Trevelyan  declared  wife  to  give  evidence  in  criminal  proceedings 
that  no  such  liberal  offer  had  ever  been  held  instituted  by  either  against  the  other  for  the 
out  by  any  government  to  any  class  of  citi-  protection  of  their  property.    This  is  a  com- 
zens;  that  it  would  end  the  block  in  the  land  plement  to  the  act  of  1882,  conferring  rights 
market  which  prevented  the  operation  of  the  to  hold  separate  estates  on  married  women, 
parchase  clauses  in  the  act  of  1881,  and  would  Another  act  substitutes  fines  for  imprisonment 
induce  the  tenant-farmers  to  purchase  their  as  a  penalty  for  disobeying  decrees  for  the  res- 
holdings,  and  thus  erect  a  bulwark  of  honesty  titution  of  coigugal  rights.    The  Manchester 
and  order  in  a  class  of  peasant  proprietors.   The  ship-canal  bill  was  pressed  to  a  second  reading, 
principle  of  the  bill  was  accepted  on  all  sides,  though  strongly  opposed.    The  objections  to 
bnt  provisions  for  a  local  guarantee  were  criti-  the  project  are  based  upon  the  danger  to  the 
ciaed,  and  other  parts  of  the  bill  were  opposed  navigation  of  the  Mersey.    The  people  of  Liv- 
by  both  Parnellites  and  Conservatives.     All  erpool  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  if  the 
these  and  the  other    principal    Government  canal  is  made,  the  channel  of  the  river  will  silt 
measures  were  withdrawn  after  the  vote  in  up  and  Liverpool  will  share  the  fate  of  Chester 
the  House  of  Lords  on  Lord  Caims's  amend-  and  become  an  inland  city.    Captain  Eads,  the 
ment  to  the  franchise  bill,  when  the  Prime  engineer  of  the  Mississippi  improvement,  who 
lister  announced  on  the  10th  of  July  that  was  retained  by  the  promoters  of  the  enterprise, 
an  autumn  session  would  take  place,  and  that  pronounced  these  fears  groundless.    A  law  was 
in  consequence  the  Government  was  compelled  passed  prohibiting  the  erection  of  buildings  ex- 
to  make  a  sweeping  and  impartial  sacrifice  of  cept  for  religious  purposes  on  disused  burial- 
tbe  ministerial  measures.    One  of  the  principal  grounds,  putting  an  end  to  the  practice  of 
bills  that  were  finally  enacted  was  the  cattle-  speculative  builders  of  acquiring  leases  of  old 
diseases  act,  forced  on  the  Government  by  the  cemeteries   in   London   for   the  erection  of 
Toriea.    It  was  introduced  into  l^e  upper  house  dwelling-houses.     Another  of  the  minor  en- 
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sctmenU  proliibita  overcrowding  on  cuial-  and  thatof  IrelaDdDotdeoreased.becaiuetlioM 
boats,  and  providM  for  tha  edaoatioD  of  the  portioaa  of  the  Diiit«d  Kingdom  needed  a  rela- 
boatmea'a  ohildren.  Others  limit  sanimarj  ja-  livel;  larger  repreeentatioD  to  secure  attentioo 
risdictioQ  in  England,  and,  as  regards  infant  to  tbeir  wants.  The  Cunaervativee  aesailed 
offenders  in  Ireland,  enable  pnblic  corporations  neither  the  principle  nor  the  scope  of  the  pro- 
to  eiecate  tmat  deeds  in  respect  to  pablio  poaed  entrancbisemeut,  bnt  opposed  the  met*- 
libraries  and  musenms,  give  bailding  aocietlea  nre  because  it  was  not  accompaDJed  witb 
and  their  members  access  U>  courts  for  adjndi-  a  rediBtribuCion  bill.  Lord  John  Maunen'i 
cation  of  disputes  witb  the  society  reepaoting  amendment  condeuuiing  the  measure  as  iro- 
mor[gagesandoontractB,leDgtbeniDgtbeperiod  perfect,  and  refuting  Co  go  on  with  it  nndl 
of  navaJ  service  by  two  years,  and  restricting  the  GoTernment  disclosed  tbeir  scheme  of  r*- 
the  powers  of  naval  coorts-martial.  distribntion,  was  rqected  by  a  majority  of  340 

The  Debate  •■  tlw  FraacUai  BUI.— The  repre-  to  210,  and  tbe  bill  wsa  read  a  second  time 
sentatiOD  of  the  people  bill  was  introduced  in  April  7.  The  inclusion  of  women,  moved  by 
tbe  House  of  Ooinmons  by  the  Prime  Uinister  Mr.  Woodall,  was  anpported  not  only  by  North- 
on  February  96.  Uectaring  that  the  enfran-  cote  and  Manners,  who  battled  by  the  side  of 
obisement  of  capable  citiEens  was  an  addition  Disraeli  for  woman  suffrage,  but  by  Canserft- 
to  the  strength  of  tbe  state,  he  recounted  tbe  tives  that  were  formerly  opponents  of  tin 
pledges  given  bj  the  Liberal  party,  and  de-  principle,  while  many  Liberals,  including  erai 
soribed  tbe  prevailing  sentiment  of  tbe  ooun-  members  of  the  Government,  attstained  fron 
try  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  suffrage.  The  voting  in  disregard  of  a  peremptory  whip, 
ministerial  measure  left  the  existing  rights  of  Mr.  Gladstone  aaid  that  it  involved  a  oe' 
franchise  in  the  main  untouched.  Though  there  question,  wbioh,  as  affecting  the  political  BUtu 
was  a  provision  to  cbeelt  the  creation  of  "  fagot  of  half  a  million  persons,  ought  to  go  befon 
votes,  i.  e.,  votee  conferred  by  the  possession  the  country.  On  the  third  reading.  June  26, 
of  real  estate  of  insignificant  value  acquired  for  Mr.  Gladstone  uttered  an  impaauuned  warning 
the  purpose,  yet  the  simple  property  qnaliflca-  of  the  crisis  that  the  Opposition  would  pmlaw 
tlon  was  not  assailed,  the  condition  of  resi-  if  they  carried  oat  their  avowed  intention  of 
denoe  was  not  insisted  npon,  norwasany  at-  thrawingoat  tbe  bill  in  theupper  bouse.  Tiia 
tempt  made  to  carry  out  the  doctrine,  lydely  Opposition,  after  asserting  that  the  Lords  woold 
held  among  Liberals,  of  "one  man,  oneTote.V  be  justified  in  dcmamling  the  presentation  of' 
Under  the  existing  system  many  property-  complete  scheme,  left  the  House  and  alla'«l 
holders  have  ten  or  a  dozen  votes  in  different  the  bill  to  pass  iiem.  eon.,  as  was  recorded  a  : 
boroughs,  and  some  as  many  as  twenty.  Tbe  thejournals  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  sugt;e9tion.  j 
bill  proposed  to  enlarge  the  £10  oocnpation  Thefrancbisebill  was  read  afirsitimeiiilt^  | 
franchise  in  boroughs,  so  as  to  make  it  include  Lords,  June  27.  Lord  Cairns  gave  notitw  dI 
land  without  buildings,  and  to  create  a  service  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  Hodm.  i 
franchise  that  wonld  confer  votes  on  bouse-  while  prepared  to  discuss  any  well-considacd  ; 
holders  that  oooupy  tenements  in  virtue  of  and  complete  scheme  for  the  extensinuodtx 
some  otSee  or  appointment  and  do  not  pay  franchise,  could  not  assent  to  a  measare  nilli- 
rent  The  chief  feature  of  the  measure  was  out  provision  for  redistribution  or  any  sku- 
the  extension  of  the  borough  franchise,  or  the  rity  that  the  enfranchisement  would  not  p 
household  and  lodger  franchises,  and  the  fran-  into  operation  before  redistribution  becanie 
obise  derived  from  property,  with  the  £10  law.  Some  of  tbe  Conservative  peers  objecUd 
limitation  thus  enlarged,  to  the  counties.  This  to  this  course  as  reckless  and  nnnecMurj, 
is  the  most  iroportant  enlargement  of  the  fran-  but  tbe  Duke  of  Richmond  and  the  main  Mj 
obise  since  the  reform  act,  increasing  the  elect-  of  the  party  supported  the  amendment,  uw 
orate  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  8,000,000  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  insistedon  agwnpce- 
to  0,000,000.  The  act  of  1832  added  only  cipitatiug  a  conflict  between  the  two  honM, 
600,000  to  the  voting  population,  while  the  act  intimating  that  tbe  Lords  would  only  bo'  V 
of  1867  increased  the  electorate  from  1,136,000  the  will  of  the  country  as  manifested  in  a  Ml 
to_  2,489,000.  Mr.  Gladstane  refused  to  deal  general  election.  The  amendment  wa.-<  carried 
with  redistribution  in  the  same  measure,  on  tbe  on  the  second  reading  by  205  to  IW  voW- 
ground  that  it  was  impossible  for  Parliament  To  show  that  the  question  at  issue  betwett 
to  get  through  witb  the  whole  question,  as  the  two  parties  was  one  of  procedure  and  not 
applied  to  the  entire  kingdom,  in  a  single  ses-  of  principle,  the  House  of  Lords  recorded  s 
S[on.  He  insisted  upon  the  extension  of  tbe  resolution  expressing  its  assent  to  ihe  piia- 
franchise  being  granted  in  Ireland  as  well  as  ciples  of  representation  contained  in  the  InU. 
in  England  and  Scotland.  He  indicated  tbe  Though  in  form  the  Cairns  amendment  vB 
general  features  of  the  measure  for  the  redis-  not  a  rqection  of  tbe  measure,  it  was  thw 
tribution  of  seats,  which  was  to  be  the  first  intended  and  acceptad.  The  minialry  at  oies 
order  of  business  in  1886.  The  distinction  decreed  s  "  maasacre  of  the  innooenCs,"  «hi(^ 
between  borough  and  county  districts  would  embraced  nearly  the  whole  legislative  work  (rf 
be  preserved,  and  tbe  reapportionment  would  the  year,  in  order  to  prorogue  Parliament  and 
stop  short  of  equal  electoral  districta.  The  arrange  for  on  antnma  session, 
or  Orientation  of  Scotland  would  be  eoki^ed        Before  the  division  on  the  second  meetinf 
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*ftnyille  approached  Lord  Cairns  with  pro-  when  the  measure  was  first  proposed,  had  op- 

for  a  compromise.   The  ministry  offered  posed  the  enfranchisement  of  the  rural  house- 

g:  in  and  press  forward  a  redistribntion  holders  as  a  dangerous  advance  toward  de- 

the  ensning  session,  bat  the  Conserya-  mocracy,  now  professed  as  much  zeal  as  the 

emanded  the  postponement  of  the  op-  Liberals  for  the  extension  of  suffrage.    Thej 

of  the  franchise  bill  until  Jan.  1,  1886,  attacked  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government 

Parliament  fixed  an  earlier  date.  and  their  legislative  impotency  in  order  to 

^nuidilfle  igltadm. — After  the  vote  of  the  show  that  their  mandate  was  exhausted,  their 

md  during  the  recess,  England  was  con-  energy  run  down,  and  gave  color  to  the  Mar- 

with  political  excitement.   The  agitation  quis  of  Salisbury's  demand  that  they  should 

abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  re-  go  to  the  country  on  a  question  of  *^  the  re- 

The  tide  of  popular  excitement  rose  vision  of  the  Constitution."     They  were  ac- 

tban  after  the  rejection  of  the  Irish  And  cosed  of  a  design  to  *' gerrymander '^  the  con- 

'he  impressive  admonition  of  Gladstone  stitnencies  and  forcing  the  Conservatives  to 

dose  of  the  debate  on  the  franchise  bill  accept  a  redistribution  unfavorable  to  their 

I  impulse  to  the  movement,    llie  Radi-  party  interests  rather  than  leave  the  districts 

ders  were  more  aggressive  and  unre-  as  they  were  with  a  widened  franchise.    Mr. 

than   before.     The   venerable  John  Gladstone  declared  himself  that  he  must  have 

denounced  the  Peers  as  an  ^^  arrogant  the  franchise  bill  as  a  means  of  pressure  upon 

[patriotic  oligarchy,*'  and  avowed  that,  Parliament  to  pass  a  redistribntion  bill. 

I  English  freedom  be  a  fraud  and  a  Hie  Aitmn  SmsIob. — The  autumn  session  was 

he  English  people  will  know  how  to  opened  on  October  28.    The  negotiations  with 

ith  a   titled  and  hereditary  chamber  the  Conservative  leaders  were  continued  dur- 

arrogance  and  whose  class  selfishness  ing  the  recess,  but  it  was  not  until  some 

;  been  at  war  with  the  highest  interests  weeks  after  Parliament  opened  that  an  agree- 

natiou."     John  Morley  uttered  the  ment  was  reached.    The  Government  brought 

ord  of  the  day  when  he  declared  that  in  a  redistribntion  bill  as  soon  as  the  franchise 

wer  on  earth  can  henceforth  separate  bill  was  passed.    As  it  was  based  on  the  com- 

sstion  of  mending  the  House  of  Com-  pact  made  between  the  leaders  in  their  secret 

'om  that  other  question  of  mending  or  conferences,  it  passed  smoothly  through  all  its 

the  House  of  Lords. "    On  July  21  a  stages  and  became  law  before  the  adjournment 

eeting  of  over  80,000  men  took  place  for  the  Christmas  holidays.    The  new  grants 

e  Park,  London.     Similar  demonstra-  for  naval  construction,  the  vote  for  the  Soudan 

I  other  parts  of  the  country  revealed  a  operations,  and  other  matters,  were  also  dis- 

ol  current  of  feeling  among  the  English  posed  of.    In  the  negotiations  with  the  Oppo- 

acy  hostile  to  an  hereditary  chamber,  sition  leaders  concerning  redistribution,  the 

rquis  of  Salisbury  denounced  the  Lib-  Government  were  desirous  of  increasing  the 

iT  **  descending  into  the  streets,"  and  number  of  two-member  districts,  while  the 

erized  the  popular    manifestations  as  Conservatives  advocated  a  system  of  grouping 

ition  by  picnic."    The  Tories   them-  boroughs  and  proportional  representation.   On 

soon  sought  the    support  of  popular  both  sides  of  the  House  there  were  members 

stations,  and  in  the  course  of  the  cam-  long  committed  to  the  principle  of  minority 

wrought  together  assemblages  that  ap-  representation.    The  Government  expressed  a 

id  in  their  dimensions  those  of  the  Lib-  willingness   to    adopt   single  -  member   divis- 

In  the  counter-demonstrations  Lord  ions.    This  compromise  was  embraced  by  the 

ph  Churchill  did  good  service  to  his  Conservatives,  who  deemed  that  it  would  give 

nd  by  the  magnitude  of  his  popular  f  ol-  larger  scope  to  the  infiuence  of  property  and 

demonstrated  the  vigor  of  the  progres-  of  local  social  infiuences.    Many  were  opposed 

lool  of  Conservatism  of  which  he  is  the  to  this  plan,  apart  from  aU  party  considerations, 

Qt.     The  Conservative  manifestations  because  they  considered  that  it  would  tend  to 

d  better  the  name  of  picnics  than  those  lower  the  character  of  parliamentary  repre- 

Liberals,  because,  as  a  rule,  they  were  sentation,  since,  if  the  country  were  cut  up 

in  public  meetings,  but  were  guarded  by  into  petty  wards,  each  returning  its  member,, 

ice  of  tickets  of  admission  from  disturb-  the  wards  would  be  likely  to  fall  into  the 

Dd  interruption,  and  were  often  ren-  American  custom  of  choosing  residents  to  rep- 

Qviting  by  feasts,  excursion- trains,  and  resent  them,  men  of  merely  local  prominence,^ 

escriptions  of  largess.    These  question-  politicians  of  the  vestryman  type,  instead  of 

d  novel  adjuncts  to  political  assemblies  going  outside  to  obtain  men  of  approved  abil- 

dd  the  scorn  of  their  opponents.    One  ity  and  national  distinction.    It  was  the  same 

large  Conservative  demonstrations  was  question  as  that  between  list  and  district  vot- 

Birraingham  in  October.    The  Liber-  ing  which  divided  France.    Mr.  L.  H.  Court- 

snged  a  counter-demonstration  in  ad-  ney  resigned  his  ofiSce  of  Financial  Secretary 

grounds,  and,  breaking  down  a  parti-  because  of  this,  and  because  no  provision  was 

terrupted  the  feasting  and  speech-mak-  made  for  minority  representation, 

anging  the  scene  to  riot  and  havoc.  The  Exteislm  •f  the  FrtncUMt — The  franchise 

naervatives,  dthough  many  of  them,  bill  extends  the  borough  franchises   to  the 
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counties.     The  borongh  franchise  created  bj  single-member  system  in  place  of  the  twc 
the  act  of  1882   was  limited  by  a  property  member  system,  which  was  the  rale.    £xce( 
qnalification  of  £10  clear  annual  income  from  by  dividing  constituencies  into  districts  reton 
real  estate.    This  takes  the  place  of  the  £60  ing  one  member  each,  there  is  no  provision  fo 
renting  qualification  and  the  £12  rating  quail-  proportional  or  minority  representation.  Tber 
fioation  established  in  the  rural  districts  by  the  are  78  boroughs  in  England,  about  a  dozen  o 
acts  of  1882  and  1867.    The  household  and  them  returning  two  members,  the  rest  one 
lodger  franchises  established  in  1867  in  the  which  are  disfranchised,  as  containing  fewe 
boroughs  created  then  the  principal  accession  than  16,000  inhabitants ;  2  of  the  Scotch  groupi 
of  new  voters,  and  will  have  the  same  effect  in  of    boroughs  that  lost  their  representation 
the  counties  by  their  extension  to  the  entire  and  22  Irish  boroughs.    The  number  of  seati 
electorate  under  the  new  act.    Every  citizen  released  is  altogether  111  under  this  schedule 
of  full  age  and  not  legally  incapacitated,  who  Th6  number  of  boroughs  that  lose  one  membei 
has  occupied  a  house  for  twelve  months  and  on  account  of  having  fewer  than  60,000  in- 
paid  his  rates,  or  who  is  the  inmate  of  a  house  habitants  is  84  in  England  and  Wales,  and  8  in 
under  conditions  that  permit  of  classing  him  Ireland.     The  totally  disfranchised  borongfat 
as  a  lodger,  as  defined  by  law,  can  have  his  are  represented  in  the  present  Parliament  by 
name  placed  on  the  register  as  a  voter  for  the  64  Liberals,  44  Conservatives,  and  4  Home- 
district,  whether  borough  or  county,  in  which  Rulers ;  the  boroughs  losing  one  member  by 
he  resides.     The  class  of  householders  is  in-  42  Liberals,  17  Conservatives,  and  6  Home- 
creased  by  those  that  occupy  any  dweUing  by  Rulers.    The  total  number  of  seats  set  free 
virtue  of  any  oflSce,  service,  or  employment,  under  both  schedules  is  160.    In  the  new  Par- 
and  have  exclusive  possession  of  the  premises,  liament  England  will  have  466  of  the  670  seats, 
The    act   contains    disfranchising    provisions  Wales  80,  Scotland  72,  and  Ireland  103.    The 
that  are  intended  to  restrict  multiple  voting,  metropolis  was  formerly  divided  into  lObor- 
In  cases  of  joint  ownership,  except  as  regards  oughs,  represented  by  22  members,  the  citj 
partners  in  business,  or  of  persons  that  have  sending  4  and  the  nine  metropolitan  boroaghs 
derived  their  interest  by  inheritance  or  mar-  2  each.     Henceforth  the  metropolitan  area,  in- 
riage,  only  one  person  will  be  allowed  to  regis-  creased  by  7  boroughs  taken  from  the  adjoining 
ter.     The  equalization  of  the  borough  and  counties,  will  consist  of  88  boroughs,  represent- 
county  franchise  will  add  over  1,800,000  voters  ed  by  62  members.    The  boroughs  are  all  di- 
to  the  register  in  England  and  Wales,  over  vided  into  single-member  districts,  except  the 
200,000  in  Scotland,  and  over  400,000  in  Ire-  City  of  London,  which  will  have  two  members, 
land.     Of  the  6,000,000  voters  in  the  United  as  it  contains  60,626  inhabitants.     It  was  t 
Kingdom,  four  fifths  are  qualified  simply  as  Conservative  borough,  and  the  reduction  of  iU 
householders.    The  act  goes  into  effect  nomi-  representation  in  accordance  with  the  popnla- 
nally  Jan.  1,  1886,  but  the  newly  enfranchised  tion  standard  was  a  cause  of  complaint  becaiue 
electors  will  not  be  admitted  to  vote  before  it  counts  as  many  as  26,227  registered  electors, 
the  beginning  of  1886,  as  their  names  can  not  The  representation  of  Liverpool  is  increased 
be  registered  legally  before  the  autumn  of  1886.  from  6  to  9  members.    Birmingham  will  bare 
The  RedlstrlbitloB  ef  Seats. — ^The   reappor-  7  instead  of  8  members ;  Manchester  6  instesd 
tionment  of  electoral  districts  increases  the  of  8;  Leeds  and  Sheffield  6  each,  instead  of  2; 
membership  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  Bristol  4,  instead  of  2 ;  Bradford,  Kingston, 
662  to  670.     Of  the  18  additional  seats  Eng-  Nottingham,  Salford,  and  Wolverhampton  8 
land  is  given  6  and  Scotland  12,  the  number  of  instead  of  2  members  each ;  and  Swansea  2  in- 
representatives  Irom  Ireland  and  from  Wales  stead  of  1.    In  Scotland,  the  representation  of 
remaining  the  same  as  before.    Boroughs  con-  Edinburgh  is  raised  from  2  members  to  4,  Glas- 
taining  fewer  than  12,000  inhabitants  lose  their  gow  from  8  to  7,  Aberdeen  from  1  to  2,  and  in 
separate  representation  ;  boroughs  with  fewer  Ireland,  Dublin  and  Belfast  from  2  to  4  mem- 
than  60,000  will  be  represented  by  one  mem-  hers  each.     Outside  of  the  metropolis  there 
ber  instead  of  two;  boroughs  with  from  60,-  are  6  new  boroughs  created,  represented  bj 
000  to  166,000  will  still  send  two  members;  1  member  each.    The  English  counties,  hitbe^ 
and  boroughs  with  over  166,000  inhabitants  to  represented  by  172  members,  will  have  S41, 
will  receive  additional  members  in  the  proper-  the  largest  increase  being  in  Yorkshire  and 
tion  of  one  for  every  60,000  or  60,000  inhab-  Lancashire.    The  Irish  counties  have  their  rep- 
itants  in  excess  of  that  number.    All  boroughs  resentation  increased  from  68  to  86  members, 
returning  more  than  one  member,  except  those  Scotland  receives  7  additional  county  roem- 
which  retain  the  old  two-member  system,  by  bers.    While  some  parts  of  the  country,  soch 
virtue  of  containing  between  60,000  and  166,-  as  Lancashire,  have  their  representation  large- 
000  inhabitants,  and  counties  returning  more  ly  increased,  others,  like  Dorset,  suffer  a  large 
than  one  member,  are  to  be  divided  into  as  diminution.   Prominent  members  on  both  sid^ 
many  separate  districts  as  there  are  members  to  were  affected  by  disfranchisement, 
be  returned.    The  seats  lost  to  districts  that       Pandllte  Attaeks  m  the  Irlih  Eucadftti— The 
are  disfranchised  are  to  be  divided  among  the  Irish  party  in  Parliament  kept  np  an  iDcessant 
boroughs  and  counties  that  are  under-rep-  attack  on  the  Castle  government  during  the 
reaented.    The  bill  establishes  generally  the  year.    The  liaamtrasna  mnrder-triAla  and  the 
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ease  of  certain  officials  of  the  Irish  adroinistra-  case  was  not  pressed  against  any  of  the  prison- 
Uon  that  were  indicted  for  immorality,  were  ers,  for  the  sake  of  saving  the  Castle  govern- 
the  leading  sohjects  of  animadversion.  The  ment  from  odium,  as  it  seemed  to  the  Home- 
aired  Myles  Joyce  and  others  were  convicted  Ralers.  Their  attacks  drove  Mr.  Trevelyan  to 
and  hanged  for  the  marder  of  the  Joyce  family  resign,  a  result  that  was  no  satisfaction^  to  the 
in  Maamtrasna,  committed  Ang.  17, 1882.  Two  Irish  leaders,  who  respected  the  personal  char- 
of  the  convicted  murderers  made  dying  declara-  acter  of  the  Irish  Secretary,  and  only  assailed 
tions,  admitting  their  own  guilt  and  ezonlpat-  the  system  with  which  he,  and  in  a  higher 
log  Myles  Joyce.  Two  informers  subsequently  degree  the  Viceroy,  was  identified, 
ecnfeased  to  priests  that  their  testimony  was  Dywuilte  Conspindcs.  —  The  Irish  conspira- 
false,  and  that  six  of  the  accused  men  were  tors  that  carry  on  a  dynamite  **  war  '*  against 
ionocent.  The  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Tuam  England  were  not  all  suppressed  when  White- 
ioterviewed  these  men  and  other  witnesses,  head  and  his  accomplices  were  brought  to  ius- 
and,  having  convinced  himself  that  there  was  tice  in  1888.  There  were  signs  of  fresh  plots 
M  play,  petitioned  Earl  Spencer  to  investigate  hatched  in  Dublin,  New  York,  Paris,  and  Brus- 
the  affair.  There  was  great  excitement  over  sels,  and  of  the  activity  of  agents  in  London, 
the  matter  in  Ireland  before  it  was  brought  up  Liverpool,  and  Birmingham.  In  Dublin,  be- 
io  Parliament  by  Mr.  Harrington  at  the  begin-  sides  the  '^  Invincibles,^*  the  existence  of  a  band 
mg  of  the  autumn  session.  The  Irish  Home-  called  the  ^*  Avengers  "  was  reported,  whose 
Rulers  accused  the  prosecuting  attorneys  of  task  was  the  **  removal "  of  obnoxious  witness- 
nippressing  evidence  in  favor  of  the  convicted  es,  judges,  and  jurors.  A  quantity  of  infernal 
men,  and  of  taking  no  steps  to  bring  the  machines  and  dynamite  flasks  and  grenades 
gailty  ones  to  justice,  though  they  had  evi-  was  discovered  at  Birmingham,  placed  there  by 
dence  against  them  sufficient  to  warrant  pro-  one  Daly,  who  was  arrested  at  Liverpool  with 
a*ediDg8.  Under  the  direction  of  George  Bol-  dynamite  bombs  on  his  person.  Daly,  an  old 
ton,  the  Crown  solicitor,  the  informers  were  Fenian,  was  convicted  and  sentenced  for  life, 
allowed  to  listen  to  the  testimony  of  the  other  and  his  fellow-conspirator  Egan  for  twenty 
witnefises,  and  were  in  a  measure  coached  by  the  years.  On  Feb.  25,  1884,  a  violent  explosion 
hw  officers  to  make  their  stories  agree.  The  occurred  at  the  Victoria  station  in  London, 
testimony  of  the  boy,  Patrick  Joyce,  the  only  with  which  these  conspirators  were  probably 
sorvivor  of  the  murdered  family,  was  suppressed  connected,  though  no  direct  evidence  was 
in  as  far  as  it  conflicted  with  the  other  accounts,  adduced.  The  possession  of  the  bombs  was 
The  murder  was  actually  committed  by  hired  construed  by  the  court  as  an  act  of  treason- 
assassins  at  the  instigation  of  a  money-lender  felony,  as  proving  an  intention  to  levy  war 
named  Casey,  who  was  actuated  by  ordinary  against  the  Queen.  The  explosion  at  the  Vic- 
criminal  motives.  He  was  arrested  the  morn-  toria  station  was  followed  by  attempts  at  three 
iog  after  the  murder,  but  immediately  released,  or  four  other  stations.  Shortly  before,  occurred 
The  Irish  party  charged  that  the  Crown  officers,  explosions  at  Edgware  Road  and  Westminster, 
in  their  desire  to  make  out  a  case  of  agrarian  on  the  Underground  Railroad.  Later  explosions 
marder,  chose  to  proceed  against  the  men  took  place  in  St.  Jameses  Square  and  in  Scot- 
lecQsed  by  suborned  witnesses,  and  when  ex-  land  Yard,  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  police, 
culpatory  and  contradictory  evidence  came  out  In  none  of  these  cases  was  any  trace  found  of 
in  the  preliminary  examinations  it  was  sup-  the  perpetrators.  These  occurred  on  the  night 
pressed,  as  well  as  evidence  telling  against  the  of  May  80,  just  before  the  explosion  in  Scot- 
Ktoal  criminals.  Mr.  Harrington  also  pos-  land  Yard,  and  a  simultaneous  attack  was 
leased  documentary  evidence,  showing  that  the  made  on  the  building  of  the  Junior  Carlton 
JQry  was  packed  by  the  counsel  for  the  Crown,  Club.  The  stone  and  iron  work  at  the  rear 
who  kept  a  memorandum  of  the  religious  and  entrance  of  the  club-house  in  St.  Jameses  Square 
political  convictions  of  all  the  jurors  on  the  was  shattered  and  the  kitchen  destroyed.  In 
panel  from  which  the  petit  jury  was  drawn,  Scotland  Yard  the  destruction  was  greater,  al- 
u>d  the  likelihood  of  their  voting  for  convic-  though  the  quantity  of  dynamite  used  was 
ti<m.  Accusations  of  practices  like  these  were  probably  the  same,  and  uniform  with  that  found 
inade  against  the  prosecuting  officers  of  the  m  black  bags  in  the  attempt  to  wreck  several 
OrowD,  and  especially  George  Bolton,  their  railway-stations  on  February  26.  A  portion  of 
chie(  about  the  time  of  the  renewal  of  the  the  building  of  the  Criminal  Investigation  De- 
crimes  act,  and  afterward  on  the  reopening  of  partment,  consisting  of  heavy  brick  and  stone 
{parliament.  Reports  of  Bolton's  lack  of  prin-  work,  was  brought  down  by  the  force  of  the 
ciple  io  his  relations  with  his  wife  and  with  explosion.  Yet  the  chief  damage  was  done  to 
^^  creditors  were  repeated  in  Parliament  to  a  public-house  opposite.  At  the  same  time  a 
fliiow  his  unfitness  for  public  office.  In  the  trial  quantity  of  dynamite  was  found  at  the  foot  of 
of  Secretary  Cornwall,  of  the  Irish  post-office,  the  Nelson  monument.  This  was  of  the  kind 
and  other  Dnblin  officials  for  unnatural  crime,  known  as  *^  American."  On  the  same  night  a 
OorDwall  was  discharged  on  the  ground  that  third  explosion  occurred  near  a  Government 
he  had  soft^iing  of  the  brain  when  the  crimes  building  in  St.  James's  Square.  The  explosions 
vere  committed,  although  he  was  reported  as  followed  one  another  in  quick  succession  at 
restored  after  the  conclusion  of  the  trials.  The  aboulnine  o'clock  in  the  evening.    On  Decem- 
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ber  18  the  dynamite  war  was  renewed  by  an  Trevelyan^s  land-pnrchase  bill,  which  proposed 
explosion  of  a  lar^e  quantity  of  dynamite,  esti-  to  advance  them  the  iDoney  to  acqnire  tbeir 
mated  to  be  about  fifty  pounds,  against  one  of  holdings  at  twenty  years^  purchase  by  paying 
the  piers  of  London  Bridge.    The  stone- work  their  former  rent  for  that  period,  or  their  pres- 
under  the  water  was  found  to  be  cracked  and  ent  rent  for  thirty-three  years,  believing  ttuu 
disturbed.    The  lamp-posts  on  the  bridge  were  the  landlords  would  in  the  end  accept  four  or 
twisted  out  of  shape,  the  glass  in  warehouses  five  years^  purchase.    Although   there  was  a 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  was  broken,  and  complete  prostration  of  the  market  for  the  sale 
several  persons  were  knocked  down,  but  none  of  land,  the  price  of  tenant  rights  oonstantlj 
seriously  injured.     In  January,  1885,  occurred  rose  in  the  market    In  agrarian  crime  there 
the  most  serious  of  the  dynamite  outrages.    On  was  a  mitigation  and  diminution,  which  wu 
one  of  the  days  when  visitors  are  admitted  greeted  with  unabated  satisfaction  in  the  ad- 
to  view  the  douses  of  Parliament  a  package  of  dress  at  the  opening  of  the  autumn  session, 
dynamite   was    exploded   near  the  Speaker^s       The  Skye  Crof terg. — The  royal  commission  ap* 
chair,  and  another  in  the  lobby.    The  wood-  pointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  tbe 
work  of  the  benches  and  gallery  in  the  House  Bkye  crofters,  reported  in  favor  of  legislation 
of  Commons  was  blown  into  splinters,  and  the  for  the  relief  of  the  peasantry  of  the  west- 
stone  carvings  in  the  entrance-hall  still  more  em  Highlands.    Within  a  generation  rents  bad 
seriously  damaged.      A    policeman  who    at-  been  largely  raised,  the  pasturage  of  the  peo- 
tempted  to  remove  the  infernal  machine  in  pie  had  been  taken  away  for  sheep-walks  and 
the  chamber  was  seriously  injured.    Another  deer-forests,  so  that  they  could  no  longer  raise 
policeman  was  wounded,  but  none  of  the  visit-  sheep  for  clothing  themselves,  and  their  women 
ors  sustained  injury.    The  dynamite  was  sup-  had  to  take  the  place  of  ponies,  and  notices  to 
posed  to  have  been  brought  into  the  building  quit  had  doubled.    The  friends  of  the  islanders 
by  woman  visitors.    At  the  same  hour  there  organized  an  agitation  among  them,  and  an 
was  an  explosion  in  the  Tower  of  London,  their  behalf  throughout  the  country.    When 
which  was  crowded  at  the  time  with  sight-  the  parliamentary  session  passed  without  af- 
seers,  of  whom,  however,  none  were  seriously  fording  a  prospect  for  redress,   the  crofters 
harmed.    The  police  were  unable  to  trace  any  determined  to  attempt  the  tactics  that  had 
of  these  crimes  to  their  authors.  succeeded  in  Ireland.     The  local  authorities 
The  CMiUtlon  •f  Ireland.  —  The  agricultural  showed  a  zeal  for  repression^  which  betrajed  a 
condition  of  Ireland  has  deteriorated  since  the  desire  to  provoke  a  conflict.    When  the  Croft- 

?assage  of  the  land  act  in  a  marked  degree,  ers'  League  forced  three  persons  to  attend  a 
he  landlords  have  ceased  to  expend  anything  meeting  against  their  will  and  to  give  an  ac- 
tor keeping  up  or  improving  their  lands.  Much  count  of  their  conduct,  a  re- enforcement  of  tbe 
of  the  improvement  in  cultivation  that  took  police  was  asked  for,  and  six  policemen  were 
place  after  1849  has  been  lost.  Arable  land  has  sent  to  Skye.  They  were  met  upon  landing  by 
steadily  relapsed  into  pasture,  while  the  grass  a  large  body  of  peasants  armed  with  sticks,  and  : 
has  grown  thin  and  become  overspread  with  compelled  to  re-embark.  The  Government  ' 
rushes.  Nine  cold  and  damp  years  have  low-  then  sent  a  large  force  of  police  and  two  hun- 
ered  the  quality  of  the  grass  and  the  fertility  dred  marines,  while  the  crofters  organized  in 
of  the  soil.  The  position  of  the  tenant  farmers  military  fashion  and  patrolled  the  island  to 
has  been  much  bettered  by  the  land  law,  yet  prevent  the  landing  of  police  or  soldiers.  The 
they  are  too  poor  to  purchase  live-stock,  nor  friends  of  the  crofters  warned  them  of  the 
have  they  the  ready  money  to  employ  a  suffi-  folly  of  such  a  conflict,  so  that  a  collision  wts 
ciency  of  labor  at  its  price,  which  is  double  avoided.  Mr.  Macfarlane^s  resolution  in  favor 
that  which  formerly  prevailed,  and  about  the  of  giving  effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
same  as  in  England.  The  large  emigration  has  royal  commissioners  was  adopted  by  the  House 
caused  the  rise  in  wages.    The  condition  of  of  Commons. 

the  people  is  better  than  it  has  been  for  gen-       A  hundred  years  ago  the  Highlanders  were 

erations.    Beggars  have  disappeared,  and,  ex-  a  prosperous  and  contented  class.    They  had 

cept  on  the  western  seaboard,  the  people  are  free  grazing  on  tbe  hills,  which  were  covered 

well  fed  and  clad  comfortably.    The  agricnlt-  with  their  black  cattle,  although  the  law  aboot 

ural  statistics  for  1884  show  that  the  area  under  1745  had  transferred  to  their  chiefs  and  lairds 

crops  was  4,872,969  acres,  1*3  per  cent.  less  all  the  communal  rights  of  the  clan.    When 

than  in  1883.    The  decrease  in  Leinster  was  sheep-farming  was  introduced,  the  chiefs  found 

1*8,  in  Munster  0*4,  in  Ulster  1*7,  in  Oonnaught  these  proprietary  rights  a   source   of  great 

0*9  per  cent.    The  area  under  grass  was  10,-  wealth,  and   they  conseouently  drove  tbeir 

846,308  acres,  an  increase  of  153,861  acres ;  clansmen  off  the  best  lanas.    Grouse-shootist^ 

the  extent  of  bog,  marsh,  and  barren  mountain  doubled  the  incomes  of  the  landlords,  and  shot 

land  4,753,810    acres,  a  decrease  of  89,726  the  people  out  of  a  large  part  of  the  area  that 

acres ;  the  area  under  tillage  2,910,239  acres,  was  left  to  them.    The  conversion  of  the  coon- 

a  decrease  of  94,678  acres.    There  was  a  de-  try  into  deer-forests,  which  has  taken  place 

crease  in  the  acreage  of  flax,  potatoes,  and  recently,  has  deprived  them  of  the  last  of  their 

grain  crops,  as  well  as  in  all  the  cereal  crops,  grazing-lands,  and  crowded  them  together  on 

The  farmers  evinced  no  satisfaction  is  Mr.  their  cramped  family  crofts,  where,  when  tht 
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fiah  do  Dot  run  and  their  little  patches  of  oats  iiient  It  was  reported  in  the  antamn  that 
fail  to  ripen,  they  have  to  endnre  periodical  11,000  men  were  out  of  work  in  Sunderland, 
starvation.  Among  the  suggestions  of  the  4,000  at  Glasgow,  25,000  on  the  Tyne  and 
royal  commissioners  was  a  proposition  to  re-  Wear,  10,000  in  Monmouthshire  and  Glamor- 
store  the  communal  character  of  the  pasture-  ganshire,  and  that,  of  the  60,000  men  employed 
lands,  which  were  taken  from  the  people  and  on  the  London  docks,  one  third  were  idle,  and 
hestowed  upon  the  loyal  chiefs  as  a  reward  one  third  employed  only  four  days  in  the  week, 
after  the  insurrection  of  the  Pretender.  Ihe  Half-time  was  becoming  the  rule  in  Lancashire, 
restoration  of  the  Highland  township  or  village  Staffordshire,  and  the  other  great  industrial 
community,  the  construction  of  harbors  and  centers.  The  depression  in  the  sngar-trade, 
piers  for  the  fishing  population,  loans  for  the  and  the  crisis  in  the  sugar-growing  industry  of 
purchase  of  boats  and  tackle  suitable  for  deep-  the  British  West  India  Islands,  led  to  an  agita- 
sea  fishing,  improved  means  of  transportation  tion  for  countervailing  duties  to  offset  the  for- 
to  the  markets,  and  subventions  in  aid  of  emi-  eign  bounties.  Such  duties,  it  was  argued, 
gration,  are  the  remedies  suggested  by  the  would  not  be  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  free 
royal  commis^on  for  the  distress  in  the  west-  trade.  The  ministry  inclined  to  the  view  that 
em  Highlands.  if  the  Germans  were  willing  to  furnish  the 
The  f^qitoyers'  liiUllty  Act. — ^The  act  holding  people  of  England  with  sugar  for  leas  than  it 
employers  liable  for  accidents  occurring  to  cost,  it  would  not  be  to  the  general  interest  of 
workmen  from  the  lack  of  proper  precautions  the  nation  to  refuse  it  for  the  sake  of  a  limited 
for  their  safety,  or  other  negligence,  was  de-  class. 

cried  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  in  1881,  as  The  Crisis  In  tbe  Svgar-Trade. — The  West  India 
a  measure  that  would  embitter  the  relations  sugar-planters  were  reduced  to  sore  financial 
between  workmen  and  employers,  and  greatly  straits  by  the  competition  of  beet-sugar  in  the 
no  rease  the  financial  risks  in  the  manufactnr-  English  market.    They  were  threatened  with 
ing  branches.    The  effect  of  the  act  has  been  total  ruin  from  the  loss  of  the  American  mar- 
insignificant,   except  in  inducing  masters  in  ket  also,  in  consequence  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
dangerous    employments   to  look    somewhat  can  treaty.    They  demanded  that  the  English 
more  carefully  to  the  condition  of  their  ma-  custom  should  be  restored  to  them  by  means 
chinery,  and  supply  the  precautions  required  of  countervailing  duties  for  their  protection, 
by  law.    The  courts  decided  that  it  did  not  and,  when  the  home  Government  turned  a  deaf 
destroy  the   doctrine  of  *^  common  employ-  ear  to  their  complaints,  declared  that  the  Brit- 
men  t,^' to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  work-  ish  connection  was  worthless  to  them,  and  an- 
ing-men.   The  number  of  suits  brought  in  three  nexation  to  the  United  States  their  only  hope, 
years  was  only  448,  the  total  amount  of  dam-  Annexation  to  Canada  was  also  discussed,  but 
ages  awarded  £18,124.    The  principal  reason  with  less  favor,  because  the  Canadian  market 
why  the  effect  of  the  act  has  been  so  insignifi-  is  too  small  to  consume  their  sugar.     In  a 
cant  is  that  employers  induce  their  workmen  report  drawn  up  for  the  Board  of  Trade, 
to  sign  away  their  rights  under  the  act.    On  Mr.  Giffen  said  that  the  production  of  sugar, 
this  account  the  trade-unionists  demand  that  omitting  China,  India,  and  other  outlying  coun- 
the  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  prevent  tries,  had  increased  from  1,423,000  tons  in 
employers  from  contracting  themselves  out  of  1868-'56  to  3,664,000  tons  in  1880-^82,  and 
their  statutory  liability.  over  4^000,000  tons  in  1883.    British  cane-sn- 
htetrial  DtfttaAw,  — The  year  1884  was  gar  increased  from  261,000  tons  in  the  former 
marked   by  an  increasing  depression   in  the  period  to  419,000  tons  a  year  in  1880-^82;  for- 
manufacturing  trades  that  in  some  branches  eign  cane-sugar  from  972,000  to  1,499,000  tons, 
amounted  to  almost  complete  stagnation.    The  Beet-sugar  constituted  14  per  cent,  of  the  total 
Bbip-buUding  and  subsiaiary  trades  had  long  productioninl85d-'55,  ana46  percent.in  1880 
beeo  idle,  and  the  iron  and  coal  industries,  de-  -82,  the  proportion  of  British  cane-sugar  de- 
pending largely  on  this  branch  and  on  foreign  dining  from  18  to  12,  of  foreign  cane-sugar 
orders  for  iron,  which  have  been  few  since  the  from  68  to  42  per  cent.    Since  1868  the  prod- 
decline  of  raUroad-building  in  the  United  States  net  of  the  British  planters  has  held  its  ground 
and  the  development  of  the  iron  industries  of  in  proportion  and  in  quantity.    The  consump- 
the  Continent,  were  greatly  depressed.   In  the  tion  of  cane-sugar  in  Great  Britain  increased 
alup-buildingdistrictsmostof  the  working-men  from  389,000  to  647,000  tons,  that  of  refined 
vere  oat  of  work,  and  the  reserve  funds  of  beet-sugar  in  a  much  greater  proportion.  From 
tlieir  trade-unions  were  nearly  exhausted  at  the  the  British  possessions  the  imports  declined. 
I^jproach  of  winter.    The  engmeering  branches  The  total  consumption  amounts  to  1,083,000 
in  Lancashire  resorted  to  short  time,  and  the  tons,  equal  to  68  pounds  a  head  of  the  popu- 
eotton-trade  was  dull.    In  South  Wales  some  lation,  valued  at  Jt30,000,000.    The  reduction 
of  the  largest  mining  establishments  closed  in  price  due  to  foreign  bounties  was  computed 
^own  altogether.     In  the  industrial  districts  at  £5,000,000,  exceeding  the  total  production 
of  the  metropolis,  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  of  the  British  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana, 
wage-earning  classes  were  estimated  to  be  out  and  twice  the  capital  invested  in  English  re- 
ef work.    The  depression  of  the  sugar  Indus-  fineries.    For  a  long  time  the  British  Govern- 
trj  in  East  London  threw  many  out  of  employ-  ment  took  no  steps  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the 
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planters.  At  length,  in  October,  negotiations  population  of  the  colonies,  dependeDcies,  and 
were  opened  at  Washington  for  a  treaty  of  military  and  navid  stations  composing  the  Brit- 
reciprocity  between  the  United  States  and  the  ish  colonial  empire,  with  the  statbtios  of  oom- 
West  India  colonies.  The  aim  was  to  indnce  merce  and  finance  in  most  of  the  colonies  for 
the  United  States  Government  to  reduce  60  1882. 

per  cent,  the  duties  on  raw  sngar  in  considera-  The  railroad  mileage  in  operation  in  British 

tion  of  the  abolition  of  the  import  duties  on  colonies  at  the  end  of  1882  was  as  follows : 

flour,  lumber,  corn,  kerosene,  lard,  etc    The  csoLoifiB.              miu..       colonies.               mo^ 

ManritiaB 9t 

Trinidad 4S| 

Junaloa 25 

Oakna SI 


import  trade  of  the  West  India  Islands,  not  only  British  India 10,144 

in  these  peculiarly  American  products,  but  in  JStoSia!  etc «!o7i 

many  manufactured  articles,  has  long  been  capeCoiony !.'!!!!!!     »60 

mainly  with  the  United  States,  while  the  United  geyton V,     its 

States  long  ago  supplanted  Great  Britain  as  the  ^•^ ^        ^"^ ^^ 

chief  customer  for  West  Indian  sugar.     The       The  telegraph  lines  of  India,  Ceylon,  Austral . 

American  Gk>yernment  demanded  a  wider  basis  asia,  and  Cape  Colony,  had  an  aggregate  lengtk:^^ 

for  the  treaty,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  recipro-  of  65,958  miles. 

city  arrangements  from  the  most-favored-na-       laMexattMU* — After  the  declaration  of  a  Ger — 

tion  clause  in  treaties  with  other  nations.    On  man  protectorate  over  the  Cameroons  and  LiU^ 

December  4  a  draft  of  a  treaty  was  forwarded  tie  Popo,  Consul-General  Hewitt  proclaimed  ^^ 

to  Lord  Granville.     Sir  John  Lubbock  esti-  British  protectorate,  in  August,  over  the  low^^x* 

mated  that  the  Colonial  Government  would  lose  Niger  basin,  which  act  was  confirmed  by  the 

$900,000  revenue  to  $12,500,000  sacrificed  by  Government.    At  the  Congo  Conference,  En^. 

the  United  States.    Yet  the  English  Govern-  land  agreed  to  make  the  Niger  an  internation^ 

ment  refused  to  entertain  the  proposal,  declar-  stream,  but  insisted  on  retaining  the  admints- 

ing  that  the  concessions  were  more  apparent  tration  of  the  police  and  supervision,  to  which 

than  real.  the  powers  finally  acceded.    The  trade  of  the 

CoBBerdal  Treaty  witli  Hexlea.— After  a  long  Niger  delta  is  entirely  in  English  hands,  asooe 

interruption  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Mexi-  of  the  large  French  companies,  recently  estab- 

CO,  they  were  resumed  after  protracted  negotia-  lished,  was  in  1884  consolidated  with  the  Eng- 

tions,  and  a  preliminary  agreement  for  a  treaty  lish  company  in  possession  of  the  field,  while 

of  commerce  was  signed.    Pending  the  conclu-  the  other  has  retired  from  the  lower  Niger, 

sion  of  a  new  treaty  of  commerce  and  naviga-  In  the  river  and  its  mouths  British  gnnboate 

tion,  this  convention  secures  the  most-favored-  have  maintained  order,  the  slave -trade  hu 

nation  treatment  for  six  years.    The  formal  been  abated  by  British  efforts,  and  the  English 

reopening  of  diplomatic  intercourse  was  pro-  consul  has  concluded  numerous  treaties  with 

posed  in  a  letter  of  Lord  Granville^s,  dated  the  tribes  on  the  Niger  and  Binue.    In  Sooth 

April  19,  1883,  and  the  agreement  was  signed  Africa  a  protectorate  was  declared  over  Becbo- 

Aug.  6,  1884.  analand  (see  Cape  Colont),  and  in  Novem- 

The  Ctlonies.  —  The  British  colonial  posses-  her  the  English  Government  yielded  to  the 

sions  cover  about  one  seventh  of  the  land-sur-  desires  of  the  Australians,  to  the  extent  ot 

face  of  the  globe.    They  are  grouped  in  forty  proclaiming  the  annexation  of  the  suatbern 

administrative  divisions,  and  are  divided  into  shore  of  Papua  (see  Papua). 
three  general  classes.    The  colonies,  with  rep-       Inperial  FederatiM* — The  movement  for  afed* 

resentative  institutions,  possess  self- govern-  eral  union   between   Great  Britain 'and  the 

ment  in  all  matters  except  such  as  are  deemed  colonies  gains  force  among  Englishmen  tod 

to  be  of  imperial  concern,  over  which  the  colonists  alike.    A  conference  to  consider  the     ' 

Crown  retains  the  right  of  veto.    The  colo-  question  of  imperial  federation,  which  uiet  io 

nies  possessing  representative  government  are  London  July  29,  included  many  of  the  promi- 

controlled  in  their  administrative  affairs  by  nent  English  statesmen  of  both  political  ptf- 

the  Colonial  Ofiice.     India  and  the  Crown  ties,  as  well  as  representatives,  official  and  noo* 

colonies  have  no  effective  representative  in-  official,  of  the  principal  colonies.    Englishmen 

stitutions,  but  are  under  the  absolute  authori-  who  look  into  the  future  feel  that,  if  the  oolo- 

ty  of  the  British  Government  and  its  repre-  nies  separate  from  the  mother-country,  Grest 

sentatives.     The  Crown  colonies  are  Heligo-  Britain,  with  France  and  Germany,  will  fall 

land,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Falkland  Islands,  Gui-  back  into  the  second  rank  of  nation«,  while  the 

ana,  Trinidad,  Ascension,  Mauritius,  St.  He-  United  States  and  Russia  will  take  the  lesd  is 

lena.  Sierra  Leone,  Aden  and  Perim,  Cyprus,  power  and  importance.    The  difficulties  in  the 

Hong-Kong,  Labuan,  the  Straits  Settlements,  way  of  federation  lie  principally  in  the  separsr 

the  Feejee  Islands,    Rotumah,   Jamaica  and  tion  of  imperial  from  domestic  oonoema.    The 

Turks  Islands,  Gktmbia,  the  Gold  Coast,  and  colonies  are  willing  and  desirous  now  to  besr 

Lagos.    Those  possessing  representative  gov-  their  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the  defense  of 

ernment  are  Western  Australia,  Natal,  Ceylon,  the  empire,  and  of  all  expenditures  incurred 

and  the  Bahamas,  Bermuda,  Windward,  and  for  the  common  benefit,  provided  that  they 

Leeward  islands.    The  other  colonies  control  have  a  voice  in  determining  questions  of  im* 

their  own  legislative  and  administrative  affairs,  perial  policy.  The  colonists  have  felt  aggrieved 

The  table  on  page  881  gives  the  area  and  at  the  selfish  indifference  shown  by  the  Eng- 
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It  indndlnff  the  Korla  Mnria  lalanda,  Moaha,  Kamaran,  and  KeeUng  lalanda,  the  total  area  of  which  la  leas  than  one 
aqnare  mllea.  ■ 

it  tncloding  the  Chatham  lalanda,  Norfolk  Island,  and  the  Islands  of  Anekland,  Lord  Howe,  Caroline.  Starbnck,  Mai- 
Fanning.    The  natirea  of  Aoatralia,  eatimated  at  55,000,  and  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand,  numbering  44,000,  are  not 

It  indndftng  Whale  Bay,  Triatan  da  Conha,  New  Amaterdam,  and  St.  PaaL 


ovemment  and  people  to  the  objects 
bey  have  at  heart  A  coolness  arose 
m  the  Dominion  and  the  mother-conntry 
lonnt  of  the  protectionist  policy  for  the 
proent  of  Oanadian  manofactares.  The 
ilians  are  now  exasperated  at  the  denial 
ir  annexation  schemes.  The  inhabitants 
British  Antilles  have  a  crying  grievance 
refusal  by  the  home  Government  of  aid 
lir  suffering  sugar  interest.  The  main 
I,  however,  for  the  desire  of  federal  00- 
ion,  which  has  now  become  a  demand, 


on  the  part  of  the  colonies,  is  the  fear  that  the 
European  relations  of  England  will  involve 
her  in  wars  in  which  they  will  be  liable  to  at- 
tack and  conquest,  llie  first  resolution  pre- 
sented in  the  conference  for  imperial  confed- 
eration affirmed  that  *^the  political  relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  must 
inevitably  lead  to  ultimate  federation  or  disin- 
tegration," and  that  **in  order  to  avert  the 
latter  and  to  secure  the  permanent  unity  of  the 
empire,  some  form  of  federation  is  indispen- 
sable."   This  resolution  was  dropped  at  the 
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snggestlon  of  Sir  Charles  Tapper,  the  Cana- 
dian High  Commissioner  in  London,  because 
it  would  strengthen  the  advocates  of  sepa- 
ration. 

CiREECE,  a  kingdom  of  sontheastem  Enrope. 
(For  details  relating  to  area,  territorial  divis- 
ions, population,  etc.,  see  *^  Annual  Cjdopao- 
dia"  for  1882.) 

CfOTenmeiit. — The  reigning  monarch  is  George 
I,  King  of  the  Hellenes.  Ihe  Cabinet  is  com- 
posed of  the  following  ministers :  President  of 
the  Council,  Minister  of  Finance  and  War,  Mr. 
C.  Trikoupis ;  Justice  and  Foreign  Affairs,  since 
July  21,  1888,  Mr.  Contostavlos ;  Interior,  Mr. 

C.  Lombardos;  Public  Worship,  Mr.  Voulpio- 
tis,  since  July  24,  1888 ;  Navy,  Vice- Admiral 
Tombazis,  since  July  21,  1883. 

The  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is 
Mr.  P.  Kalligas. 
The  Greek  Consul-General  at  New  York  is 

D.  N.  Botassi.  The  American  Consul  at  the 
Pirffius  is  C.  Martelaus,  and  at  Patras  £.  Han- 
cock. 

Amy. — The  army  consists  of  80,650  men  of 
all  arms,  with  72  field-pieces,  commanded  by 
1,552  officers,  with  5,078  subaltern  officers  and 
musicians,  and  employing  8,548  horses  and 
mules. 

Navy* — The  navy  numbers  twenty-three  ves- 
sels, including  two  iron-clad  steamers,  two 
steam  corvettes ;  eight  gunboats,  two  of  which 
are  iron-clad,  and  six  torpedo-boats  furnished 
with  seventy  torpedoes ;  the  aggregate  tonnage 
of  the  fieet  being  8,668,  of  together  6,820  horse- 
power, mounting  seventy-five  guns,  and  manned 
by  1,608  marines.  There  are  besides  three 
brigs,  several  coast  craft,  and  fifteen  royal  sloops. 
Total  number  of  men  enlisted  in  the  navy,  2,- 
637.  There  are  in  course  of  construction  four 
steam  frigates  and  three  steam  brigs.  Both 
army  and  navy  are  to  be  transformed  after  the 
French  model,  and  the  French  vice-admiral 
Lejeune  is  to  reorganize  the  navy. 

National  Indebtedness. — The  public  debt  stood, 
on  Jan.  1,  1884,  as  follows: 

FOREIGN   DEBT. 

Lmds  of  1S24  and  IS'iA,  oonsolidated  u  per  agree- 
ment  of  SepL  4, 1 S78,  aod  amoanting  to  draohms 
or  francs 80,000,000 

Loan  of  1882,  gunranteed  by  Great  Britain,  Franoe, 
and  Kussia   20,000,000 

Total 60,000,000 

HOME  DEBT. 

Indemnity  to  the  islanda  of  Hydra,  Spexia,  etc. . .  16,400,000 

Indenaoity  to  the  heirs  of  King  Otho 8,700,000 

8iz-por-cent.  loan  of  1862,  originally  6,000,000 

dracbms 8,278,160 

Nine-per-cent.  loan  of  1867  and  1868,  originally 

23,000,000  drachms 16,824,600 

Elght-per-cent.  loan  of  1671,  originally  of  4,000,- 

UOO  drachms 8,116.280 

81x-per-oent.  loan  of  1874,  originally  26,000.000. . .  28,867,600 

Blx-per-cent.  loan  of  1876,  originally  10,000,000. . .  7,092.760 

Six-per-cent.  lr>an  of  1879.  originally  6n.000.000. . .  68,015,000 

Five  per-cent  loan  of  1881.  originally  120,000,000.  116,616,000 

Loan  to  oanoel  floating  indebtedness  to  banks. . . .  170,000,000 

Total 417,909,160 

In  Jannary,  1885,  it  was  announced  at  Paris 


that  the  Greek  Government  would  soon  appear 
in  the  European  money  market  with  a  railroad 
loan  for  120,000,000  francs,  which  amount  rep- 
resents the  railroad  bonds  that  the  Government 
has  undertaken  to  guarantee. 

Theprincipalobjectofthel70,000,000dracbin 
loan  being  the  resumption  of  specie  payments, 
this  measure  had  been  gradually  prepared  in 
1884.  The  syndicate  of  bankers  who  had  as- 
sumed the  floating  of  the  loan  had,  early  in 
August,  made  a  payment  in  advance  of  14,000,- 
000  francs  in  gold  to  the  National  Bank,  from 
Paris,  and  to  other  Greek  banks  in  bills  on 
Paris  of  4,000,000  francs.  In  October,  a  far- 
ther amount  of  72,000,000  francs  was  paid  to 
the  Ionian  Bank  and  National  Bank ;  as,  how- 
ever, part  of  this  money  was  first  to  be  coined 
into  Greek  gold  coin  in  Paris,  the  resumption 
of  specie  payments,  at  first  fixed  for  October 
15,  had  to  be  postponed  to  Jan.  1,  1885. 

Fluuee. — The  Greek  budgets  for  the  fiscal 
years  1888  and  1884  ware  as  follow,  reduced  to 
pounds  sterling : 


REVEKUE. 

Direct  taxes 

Dnties 

Btamp-daty 

Playing-cards 

Llqaor  and  beer  tax 

Tax  on  wines 

Tobaceo-tax 

Tax  on  cigarette-paper 

Tax  on  theatre  and  steamer  tickets. . . 

Tax  on  petroleum 

Tax  on  matches 

Post-Oflloe 

Telegraphs 

Other  taxes  and  rerenne  ft«m  OoTem- 

ment  properties 

Bales  of  Ooremment  properties 

Sundries : 

Total 

EXPENDITURE. 

State  df>bt 

avllllst 

Foreign  Affairs 

Justice 

Interior 

Public  Worship 

Army 

Navy 

Finance 

Sundry  expenditures 

ToUl 


1884. 


£678,000 

940,000 

280,000 

14,800 

85,600 

128,000 

400,000 

120,000 

8,000 

28,000 

12,000 

40,000 

48,800 

16S,600 
177,400 
828,800 


1883. 


£3,443,000 


£568,200 
»4S,000 
2&7.00I 

4jm 

85,100 
128,000 
172,000 

60,000 
6,000 


48,000 


189,000 
161,0n0 


£2,6»^ 


1884. 


£l,I0S.iKM) 

40,500 

102.800 

i6asoo 

265,300 
159.000 
803.600 
171,100 
121.100 
494.800 


£a,488,4O0 


1883. 


£I,01S.200 

4(1500 

87.900 

144.2011 

962,100 

189,100 

662.400 

15i000 

7l.e«) 

800,500 


£2,880,400 


Latii  HtMtary  Viilw. — The  Greek  GoTemment 
gave  notice  to  those  of  France,  Italy,  Belgiam, 
and  Switzerland  that  with  the  close  of  1886, 
when  the  Latin  Monetary  Oonvention  will  ex- 
pire, Greece  will  cease  to  he  a  member  of  it, 
bnt  that  as  a  matter  of  conrtesj  its  representa- 
tives will  attend  the  meetings  which  tUl  thea 
may  be  held  by  the  remaining  parties  to  the 
Union. 

The  New  CmiTeitlMil  TsrlC— The  new  conven- 
tional Greek  tariff  exempts  from  dnty  the  fol- 
lowing articles  if  of  Italian,  Spanish,  or  German 
origin :  machine-belting ;  wooden  pnraps  and 
all  articles  for  ships'  nse ;  slate  and  alate-pen- 
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Is,  spikes,  etc.,  for  railways;  sewing- 
s;  diviDg  apparatus;  type;  pipe  for 
tc. ;  nails,  screws,  and  parts  of  machin- 
»lins  and  other  similar  instruments,  as 
11  musical  instruments  made  from  either 
metal ;  all  scientific  instruments;  clocks 
s  thereof  intended  for  public  buildings ; 
iilp;  emery-paper;  asphaltum,  paste- 
nd  paper;  looking-glasses,  spy-glasses, 
bber  hose  and  sheets,  and  vessels  of  all 
There  was  a  further  notable  special 
on  made  to  Germany,  that  of  admitting 
e  German  spirit  intended  to  be  mixed 
ne. 

nN*-Genian  Conncrfial  Treaty. — This  in- 
t  was  signed  at  Athens  on  July  0th, 
lied  by  the  Greek  Chamber  at  the  third 
on  Dec.  80,  1884.  While  on  the  part 
)e  the  duties  are  lowered  and  the  above- 
articles  admitted  duty  free,  Germany 
ced  the  duty  on  currants  from  twenty- 
'ks  to  eight  marks  the  100  kilogrammes, 
lone  with  raisins  under  tiie  provisions 
lispano-German  commercial  treaty  of 
^n  1882  Germany  imported  62,157  met- 
ta.  of  100  kilogrammes  currants;  in 
t,258.  The  c<incession  made  by  Ger- 
as  therefore  quite  important. 
tue> — The  amount  of  currants  and 
nnually  exported  from  Greece  aggre- 
valne  between  50,000,000  and  70, 000,- 
cs.  The  currant-crop  begins  in  August, 
rly  the  entire  amount  produced  is  ex- 
before  the  year  comes  to  a  close.  The 
ts  on  Dec.  81,  1884,  had  reached  77,- 
I  from  the  Morea ;  8,062  from  Cepha- 
id  11,810  from  Zante— together  97,005 
ftinst  84,212  tons  in  1888,  and  82,074  in 
iVine-making  is  also  gaining  in  Im- 
)  rapidly,  and  the  Greek  wines  are 
steemed,  both  at  liome  and  abroad. 
IIms. — The  Laurium  mines,  originally 
by  the  ancient  Greeks,  since  1878  have 
e  property  of  a  French  company  that 
lieiQ  successfully,  producing  during  the 
f  of  1884,  3,926  tons  of  lead,  of  2,240 
woi:th  1,877,558  francs,  and  leaving  a 
St  of  825,828  francs.  Since  1878  the 
Y  has  distributed  92*55  francs  per  share 
ends.  The  lead  is  argentiferous,  and 
ion  is  shipped  to  France  and  England 
silverized. 

18  tf  Ctriitli  CtnaL — In  this  work,  of  the 
0  cubic  metres  of  earth  to  be  removed, 
0  had  been  dug  at  the  close  of  1884, 
IS  of  enormous  dredging-machines  op- 
at  both  ends  of  the  canal.  On  the  side 
ith  there  was  only  a  kilometer  and  a 
iring  technical  difficulties,  but  at  Kala- 
)  obstacles  are  greater ;  yet,  as  locomo- 
d  cars  will  assist  in  taking  away  the 
:  is  estimated  that  the  canal  will  be 
hree  years.  It  will  measure  six  kilo- 
Q  a  straight  line.  Even  now,  there  is 
movement  of  passengers  at  that  point 
^ranch  line  of  the  Athens-Patras  Rail- 


road. More  than  800  steamers  now  touch  an- 
nually at  the  two  sides  of  the  isthmus.  The 
Austrian  Lloyd  Steamship  Company  aloue  de- 
clares that  it  will  pass,  of  its  own  vessels,  1,000,- 
000  tons  per  annum  through  the  canal,  as  soon 
as  the  transit  shall  be  in  operation. 

RaUroadSt — There  are  now  in  operation,  the 
line  from  Athens  to  the  Pirssus,  8  kilometres ; 
the  one  from  Volo  to  Larissa,  61  ^  kilometres; 
from  Pyrgo  to  Katakolo,  12  kilometres;  from 
the  Pirfeus  to  Eleusis,  86  kilometres ;  and  from 
Kalamaki  to  Corinth,  9  kilometres :  together, 
126i  kilometres.  Rapid  progress  was  made  in 
1884  on  the  line  from  Athens  to  the  Laurium 
lead-mines,  and  in  October  it  was  reported 
that  a  syndicate  of  German  bankers  had  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  rail- 
road from  Larissa  to  the  GrsBCO-Turkish  fron- 
tier, and  thence  to  Salonica,  where  it  will  join 
the  Turkish  system  of  railways.  The  Govern- 
ment is  ready  to  guarantee  the  interest  on  the 
bonds  to  be  issued  to  build  this  line. 

Telegraphs. — The  number  of  offices  in  opera- 
tion in  1888  was  127;  length  of  lines,  5,952 
kilometres;  of  wire,  6,228.  Number  of  mes- 
sages sent,  617,525.  Receipts,  896,081  francs; 
expenses,  958,030  francs.  Early  in  July,  1884, 
the  islands  of  the  Mgean  Archipelago  were 
united  by  a  submarine  cable  with  the  Greek 
land-lines.  The  British  ^^  Eastern  Telegraphy 
Company  "  obtained  the  privilege  of  working 
this  cable,  and,  after  securing  the  concession, 
immediately  laid  the  cable. 

Postal  Servlee. — The  number  of  post-offices  in 
1888  was  218,  forwarding  5,081,789  letters  and 
postal-cards,  8,185,388  newspapers,  and  84,- 
856  pamphlets  and  samples:  together,  8,851,- 
488  items  of  mail  matter.  Receipts  in  the 
same  year,  903,568  francs;  expenses,  565,861 
francs. 

CoHBMite. — ^The  foreign  trade  movement  in 
Greece,  during  the  period  from  1879  to  1888, 
was  as  follows : 


ImporU. 

Ezporta. 

18T9 

Fnwrt. 
101,788,000 
114,124,000 
109.688,000 
166,184,000 
186,887,000 

Frmoct. 
44.801,000 

1880 

41,684,000 

1881 

67.710,000 

1882 

89.442,000 

1888 

92,857,000 

The  total  commercial  movement  in  1888  was 
distributed  as  follows : 


From  and  to- 
United  Klngom. 

Turkey 

Anstru 

Rassia 

France  

lUly 

Germany 

Other  ooontries. 


ToUl. 


Importa. 


Kzporti. 


Franc*. 

Fnuioi. 

86,678,000 

86,184,000 

17,ft24,000 

6,051,000 

84.417.000 

9,495,000 

16,875,000 

£,245,000 

17,741,000 

84,018,(00 

6,041,000 

8,487,000 

21,000 

1,888,000 

7,045,000 

9,989,000 

186^37,000  I    92,857,000 


The  chief  articles  imported  and  exported  in 
1888  were : 
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IMPOSTS. 

Dry-ffoods 

Bread«tafb 

Lumber 

Hides  and  akina.. 

Sugar    

Iron  and  hardware 

Proriaions 

Liquor  and  beer. . 

Cattle 

Bice 

Coffee  

Sulphur 


81,000,000 

8e,000,000 

7.260,000 

e,7uo,ooo 

6/i.M).000 
^400,000 
6,000,000 
8,100,000 
8.000,000 
2,700,000 
2,200,000 
1,830,000 


Total 100,440,000 


IZP0RT8. 

Fnuiei. 

Ourranta 48,222,000 

OUre-oU 7,890,000 

Lead 5,742,000 

Hldea 8.087,000 

Wine 8,049,000 

Figs 2,671,000 

Gail-nuU 1,509,000 

Tobacco l,>)2}i,000 

Silk 781,000 

Soap 551,000 

Twfct 8,000 

Total 74,778,000 


The  American  trade  with  Greece  is  shown 
in  these  figures : 


FISCAL  YEAR. 


1888. 

1881. 


Inpofto  nviB 
GrMoe  ioln  Um 
United  SUIM. 


$1,281,580 
1,089,9^ 


DofDMide  «xports 

fkrom  Um 
United  SulMtp 
Or 


$91,017 
185,485 


Of  the  amoaut  imported  in  the  fiscal  year 
1884,  $1,019,724  represented  currants. 

Herduuit  Marine*— According  to  the  register 
of  the  *'  Bureau  Veritas  "  for  1883-*d4  the  com- 
mercial navy  under  the  Greek  flag  consisted  of 
47  sea-going  steamers,  with  an  aggregate  %on- 
niM^e  of  25,555,  and  1,865  sailing-vessels,  meas- 
uring together  362,891  tons.  If  smaller  steam- 
ers and  sailing-craft  he  added,  there  are,  alto- 
gether, 60  steamers,  measuring,  in  all,  80,782 
tons,  besides  1,859  small  coasting  sloops,  etc., 
to  be  added  to  the  sea-going  sailing-vessels. 

There  entered  Greek  ports  in  1883,  6,872 
sea-going  vessels,  of  a  joint  tonnage  of  2,061,- 
682,  and  there  departed  4,874  vessels,  measur- 
insc  together  1,991,865  tons.  The  maritime 
movement  is  most  active  at  the  Pirsdus,  the 
port  of  Athens,  where  all  the  steamers  bound 
for  the  Levant  call ;  next  in  importance  is  Syra, 
where,  in  1883,  50,000,000  francs  of  merchan- 
dise were  landed.  From  the  Inland  of  Corfu 
alone  30,000,000  francs  worth  of  currants  leave 
every  year;  and  Zante,  besides  currants,  ex- 
ports silk  and  cotton. 

6REELT  EXP£DlTIO?r.     See  Abotio  Explo- 

BATION. 

6UATEHALA,  the  most  populous  of  the  five 
Central  American  republics;  population  in 
1884,  1,276,961.  The  President  is  Gen.  Ru- 
flno  Barrios,  elected  May  9,  1873,  since  which 
time  the  Constitutional  Assembly  has,  by  de- 
cree dated  Oct.  23, 1876,  prolonged  his  term  of 
office  for  four  years.  Before  the  expiration  of 
this  term,  March  15,  1880,  he  was  re-elected 
for  another  term  of  six  years.  The  Cabinet  is 
composed  of  the  following  ministers:  Foreign 
Affairs,  Dr.  F.  Cruz ;  Interior,  C.  Diaz  M^rida ; 
War,  Gen.  J.  M.  Barrundia;  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Licenciado  R.  Murga;  Agriculture  and 
Public  Credit,  Sefior  D.  Sanchez;  Public 
Works,  Licenciado  F.  Lainfiesta. 

The  Minister  to  the  United  States  is  Sefior 
L.  A.  B4tres ;  the  Consul  -  General  at  New 
York,  Sefior  tf.  Baiz,*  and  the  Consul  at  San 
Francisco,  Sefior  J.  M.  Tinoco. 


The  United  States  Minister  to  the  Centnl 
American  republics  (resident  in  Guatemala)  ii 
Hon.  U.  C.  Hall;  the  United  States  Conralit 
Guatemala  City,  Dr.  F.  H.  Titus. 

Pablic  Debt  — In  1884  the  Government  of 
Guatemala  made  an  arrangement  with  its  £o- 
ropean  bondholders,  by  the  terms  of  which 
payment  of  interest  is  resumed  on  the  5  and  6 
per  cent,  bonds  of  1856  and  1869.  By  the  pro- 
visions of  this  agreement,  two  new  issues  an 
to  be  made  in  exchange  for  the  outstanding 
ones  and  coupons.  One  issue  (£800,000)  is  to 
cancel  the  capital  of  the  old  bonds,  and  another 
(£250,000)  the  over-due  coupons,  pound  for 
pound.  The  capital  bonds  are  to  bear  interest 
at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable 
half-yearly ;  and  of  these  bonds,  £8,000  are  to 
be  paid  off  annually  at  par,  to  be  drawn  for. 
The  coupon  bonds  bear  6  per  cent,  interest,  bat 
will  accumulate  with  interest,  and  are  onlj  to 
be  canceled  pro  rata^  together  with  the  drawn 
capital  bonds.  In  order  to  secure  the  prompt 
payment  of  new  coupons  in  tlie  future,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  republic  pledges  27  per  cent 
of  its  revenue  to  be  derived  from  customa,  to 
be  handed  over  to  the  creditors  in  the  shape 
of  drafts  on  the  custom-house.  The  average 
amount  of  duties  collected  annually  is  the  equiv- 
alent of  £60,000. 

On  Jan.  1,  1884,  the  foreign  debt  above  al- 
luded to  was  inscribed  on  the  books  of  the 
state,  principal  and  interest,  with  the  amount 
of  (3, 945,461,  while  the  internal  or  floating  in- 
debtedness stood  $4,257,631.  The  aggregate 
national  indebtedness  was  $8,203,092. 

FinaiMM.  —  The  amounts  and  the  varioas 
branches  of  the  national  revenue  and  expendi- 
tures for  the  fiscal  year  1883  were  as  shown  in 
the  table  below : 

RXVKNVI. 

Balaoee  from  ftmnar  years $1 HKT 

Direct  taxes lTi,W8 

Indirect  income l;9lM^ 

Monopolies 1AI91T9 

Bpedsl  state  rerenaes SSMlt 

Income  from  sundry  and  extraordinary  sources  . . .  SS«!^n 

Loans  and  deposiU 2,MMIS 

ToUl $«JtS,«» 

xxncNOTTuai. 

AdmtnlstratlTe  outlays IM3^^ 

Higher  educational  branches fl.w 

Mails  and  tele^rraphs H^IJU! 

PoUoe  at  the  capital ISM" 

Justice *.^ 

Pensions  and  state  aid 41ffs 

CbariUble  institutions lltM^ 

MunicipaHtles l^W 

Purchase  of  tobaooo 10.JN 

Purchase  of  saltpeter *,•• 

Sundry  and  extraordinary  outlays ^^% 

Floating  debt iJS»,m 

Total HJMm 

Preddeatfs  HcflBage. — In  his  speech  at  the  open- 
ing of  Oongress,  President  Barrios  said : 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  new  effort  to  establnk 
a  union  between  the  five  Central  American  repoblica 
has  failed ;  bat  my  Government,  nevertheleaa,  cop- 
tinaea  as  willing  aa  ever  to  um  every  effort  within  iti 
power,  by  the  institutiona  it  develops,  by  its  lawa,iiil 
oy  its  oouiaeof  conduct,  to  fumiah  unequivocal  prooft 
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ternal  spirit  that  has  alwairs  animated  it,  and  bay  of  the  same  name,  a  port  of  entry.     An- 

evidence  of  its  desire  that  all  distinctiona  Q^i^er  new  port  of  entry  has  been  created  at  the 

riS'4„TfSZ4'°wtit2:K.;^'.':"I  Atlantic terminu80fth«  Northern RaUroad,  and 

their  rights  and  privileges.    The  shametul  named  Puerto  Barrios. 

eniarkation  which  now  exiht  must  gradually  Laid-Grants  to  Settler8.~The  Government  hr.s 

issued  a  decree  gi'anting  to  every  laborer  in- 

tf  1884« — An  attempt  on  the  life  of  troduced  by  the  contractors  of  the  Northern 

It  Barrios  was  made  at  the  capital,  Railroad  Company,  under  contract  to  work  on 

ila«  on  Sunday,  April  13.    About  eight  their  line,  whether  from  the  United  States  or 

n  the  evening,  a  bomb  was  exploded  at  from  Europe,  eleven  and  a  quarter  hectares 

of  the  President  and  his  companion,  of  land,  provided  he  is  not  under  twenty-one 
rrnndia,  on  their  return  from  the  the-  years  of  age,  nor  over  fifty,  on  condition  of  his 
ile  tliey  were  entering  the  park.  Both  having  worked  on  the  railroad  one  year,  and 
ightly  wounded.  Two  men  were  ar-  that  he  intends  to  become  a  bona  fide  settler, 
>n  suspicion:  Santos  Soto,  fifty-two  with  option  to  select  the  land  from  among  un- 
'  age,  a  man  with  a  very  bad  record,  occupied  Government  arable  tracts,  in  the  de- 
of  exploding  the  projectile ;  and  a  man  partments  of  Peten,  Alta,  or  Baja,  Verapaz, 
fos6  Escobar,  lor  abetting  the  deed.  Zacapa,  or  Izabal,  with  immunity  trom  all  tax- 
feedings  against  the  assassins  revealed  ation  whatever  during  the  first  five  years.  The 
sive  plot,  involving  as  chief  actors  these  land  is  to  be  delivered  to  him  free  of  all  ex- 
Jesus  Soto,  who  were  condemned  to  pense.  In  order  to  prevent  drunkenness  among 
dd  as  abettors  and  accomplices,  Sebas«  tliem,  a  tax  of  $150  each  is  imposed  on  all 
;al  and  Abraham  Soto,  condemned  to  stores  in  which  liquor  is  sold, 
tentiary  for  life.  Subsequently  Guil-  €riBCS« — The  number  of  crimes  committed  in 
odriguez  was  also  found  guilty  of  par-  the  republic  in  1883  was  3,142,  of  which  2,0i)5 
g  in  the    conspiracy,  and  was    con-  were  by  whites  and  individuals  of  the  mixed 

to  death.    Two  men   of  note,  Jos^  race,  and  1,047  by  pure  Indians, 

•amayoa  and  Julio  Garcia  Granados,  ProtestintlflD. — A  new  educational  establisb- 

^raded  from  their  pnblic  functions.  ment  will  soon  be  opened  in  Guatemala,  under 

leeting  of  the  Presidents  of  Honduras,  the  auspices  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Mis- 

',  and  Guatemala,  at  the  Guatemalan  siuns  of  New  York  and  the  immediate  direction 

in  September,   terminated    amicably;  of  Mr.  Hill.     The  course  of  instruction  will  be 

ppenred  convince<l  that  the  results  ob-  w  holly  in  Englifeh,  and  in  accordance  with  the 

ave  not  promoted  the  formation  of  a  system   in  vogue  in  the  best  schools  in  the 

American  federation.     The  interests  of  United  States.    No  sectarian  influences  will  bo 

1  states  clash  with  those  of  the  greater  brought  to  bear  to  bend  the  religious  senti- 

itemala),  and  they  are  seemingly  afraid  raents  of  the  pupils  in  opposition  to  their  home 

le-man  power  that  Barrios  exercises,  teaching. 

ember  15  the  three  Presidents  inaugu-  ResoiirMSt — The  census  taken  in  June,  1884, 

3  Southern  Railroad  of  Guatemala.    In  shows  that  there  are  on    stock-farms,   etc , 

»er,  Guatemala  was  invaded  by  a  small  and  grazing  grounds  in  the  republic,  107,187 

hiefly  political  refugees,  who  crossed  horses,  41,366  mules,  441,807  head  of  cattle, 

:ican  frontier,  and  advanced  a  short  417,577  sheep,  27,618  gonts,  and  117,118  hogs, 

,  but  the  attempt  was  frustrated.  together  1,213,198  live  animals,  against  1,159,- 

idBi — The  lines  from  Champerico   to  222  in  1883,  being  in  the  aggregate  worth  $15,- 

en,  and  from  San  Jos6  to  Guatemala,  102,233. 

>eration.     Work  continues  on  the  In-  A  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  gentleman  has  brought 

ic  Railway.    Since  May  the  American  from  Guatemala  a  plant  called  the  ^'melon- 

ors  have  been  pushing  with  vigor  the  shrub,"  which  grows  to  the  height  of  about 

tion  of  the  Northern  Railroad  from  the  three  feet.    It  is  an  evergreen,  with  a  beauti- 

side  and  from  the  capital.  ful  purple  and  white  flower,  and  bears  a  fruit 

ipkb— There  w^ere  in  operation  in  1883,  shaped  like  a  rifled-cannon  shell,  about  four 

er,  77  offices  and  4,635  kilometres  of  inches  long  by  from  two  to  three  inches  in 

le  number  of  telegrams  forwarded  was  diameter,  a  melon  of  most  excellent  taste,  with 

of  which  159,000  were  private  m«-s-  the  outside  streaked  with  yellow  and  brown, 

1  64,994  Government  dispatches.    The  and   the  color  of  a  cantaloupe  inside.    The 

lount  collected  was  $95,023.  shrub  bears  in  four  months  from  the  seed. 

SotIcc — The  number  of  "post-offices  in  CMUierce. — On  June  27,  1883,   the  export 

s  144;  mail  matter  dispatched,  2,111,-  duty  on  Guatemalan  products  of  twenty  cents 

&S.  against  693,847  the  previous  year,  per  quintal  gross  weight,  and  one  cent  the  su- 

$35,019;  outky,  $34,834.  perficial  foot  of  dye  and  cabinet  woods,  was 

Ml8  if  EiUry. — The  boundary-line  be-  abolished,  and  since  then  exportation  has  in- 

rnatemala  and  Mexico,  having  been  creased  so  much  that  the  year  1883,  though 

ely  traced  and  fixed  in  1884,  Guate-  liberated  from  the  duty  only  during  the  latter 

I  been  able  to  carry  out  its  long-ma-  half  of  it,  shows  an  export  of  $5,718,341,  against 

ID  of  making  the  port  of  Ocos,  in  the  $3,719,210  in  1882.    The  imports,  on  the  othev 
roL.  XXIV. — 25    A 
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hand,  slightlj  deoreaaed,  the  loir  price  of  colo- 
Diul  prodaoe,  eta.,  abroad,  crippling  sontewhat 
the  purohaaing  capability  of  tbe  people  at  large, 
anticipating  which  mercbaDte  estublished  io 
Guatemala  ordered  a  Bmaller  amount  of  goods 
from  abroad. 

The  leading  export  articles  in  1883  were: 
Coffee,  $4,848,833  worth;  sbina,  $160,781; 
brown  sott  sug^r  and  panetela,  $228,1S6;  tbe 
latter  is  a  dark  loaf-sugar;  indigo,  $16,881; 
horse-hair,  $31,731;  India  rabber,  $224,519; 
and  specie,  $146,516. 

Another  change  in  tariff  marked  the  year 
1884,  redooiog  the  import  duty  by  one  half  on 
tbe  following  ardoles:  Aromatic  waters,  in- 
oluding  Florida  and  lavender;  almonds,  in 
shell  and  shelled;  cloves,  cinnamon  of  all 
classes,  caraways,  tinned  edibles,  chinaware 
ot  ail  kinds,  Btearine,  as  candles  and  Ici  bulk ; 
raisins,  figs,  and  oUier  dried  fruits;  storax 
gum,  soap  of  all  classes,  Gdeos,  macaroni,  mai- 
tena,  and  other  similar  products  of  flonr  and 
com;  pepper,  whole  and  ground;  sago  and 
tapioca. 

HiilllHe  H*TeHUl< — The  niimlier  of  sea-goinj 
vessels  that  entered  Guatemala's  ports  in  1883 
was  220. 

BuUig. — Tbe  Bank  of  GQat«miUa  cleared  a 
profit  of  about  20  per  cent,  during  the  hist  six 
mouths  of  1883. 

fiCTOT,  ARNOLD  HOST,  an  American  geog- 


rapher, bom  in  NeufchAtet,  Switzerland,  Sop- 
teuiber  28.  1807;  died  in  Princeton,  N.  J., 
Feb.  8,  1884.  His  early  education  was  ob- 
tiUned  at  tbe    college  in    his   native    place, 


whence  he  went  to  tbe  gymnasiums  in  Stutt- 
gart and  Oarlsruhe.  At  this  lutter  city  k 
formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Prcl. 
Louis  Agassiz,  wliich  resulted  in  a  life-loog 
friendship,  and  an  ardent  love  for  natural  sci- 
ence. Guyot  pursued  the  study  of  theologf 
for  three  years  in  NeufchAtel  and  Berlin,  bat 
afterward  devoted  himself  eiclnaiveiy  to  m- 
entitle  investigation.  He  resided  live  yean  io 
Paris,  and  made  summer  excursions,  in  the  In- 
terests of  his  favorite  pursuits,  throQgb  Bel- 
gium, France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Uollui 
He  was  tbe  first  to  observe  tbe  laminated  struct- 
ore  of  ice  in  the  glaciers,  a  discovery  that  wu 
confirmed  by  Agassiz,  Forbes,  and  others.  H« 
next  investigated  the  curious  distribulion  ot 
erratic  bowlders.  The  publication  of  GtijM'i 
work  on  this  topic,  with  full  details,  was  pre- 
vented by  political  disturbances,  and  also  bj 
bis  departure  from  Switzerland.  From  1831 
to  1848  he  did  excellent  service  to  the  csdw  of 
science,  as  Professor  of  History  and  Pbjncil 
Geography  in  the  Neufob&tel  Academy.  In 
1848  he  came  to  the  United  States,  and  took 
up  bis  residence  in  Oamhridge,  Mass.  Wbil« 
here,  he  delivered  scientific  lectures  on  the  re- 
lation between  physical  geography  and  hisiorr. 
These  lectures,  which  were  in  French.  uA 
were  subsequently  Iranalated,  were  published 
in  a  volume  entitled  "Earth  and  Man."  One 
noteworthy  feature  of  Gnyot's  lectures  wss 
his  clear  snd  settled  convictioo  u 
to  the  truth  and  antbority  of  tba 
Scriptures.  He  also  lectured  iuth* 
Massachusetts  Normal  Schools,  sod 
was  employed  by  the  SmithsoniiD 
Institution  to  organize  and  arrangt 
a  system  ot  meteorological  ebM- 
vatious.  Among  the  valuable  re- 
sults of  his  work  st  this  time  WH 
thedeterminationoftheeiactbei^i 
of  Mount  Washington  (1851),  ludol 
some  of  the  Green  Mountains  (ISST). 
In  18S6  Ouyot  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology  and  Physicsl  G» 
^^  ograpby  in  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  at  Princeton,  in  which  chiii 
''',':;  \'  he  remained,  and  was  senior  pro 

fessor  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Hi 
was  founder  ot  the  museurD  i' 
Princeton,  which  is  one  of  the  be* 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  iii( 
many  of  its  specimens  were  oclI«t 
ed  and  arranged  by  his  own  handi 
Between  1866  and  1878,  Prof.  Guvc 
prepared  a  series  of  geographies  thi 
nsve  been  very  largely  used  in  th 
public  schools.  At  the  Vienna  Id 
\  ■  ,'  tarnationsl  Exhibition  he  recwve 
'  a  medal  for  his  geographical  wortt 

andat  theEi^ngelioal  Alliance  C«« 
fcrence,  held  in  New  York  in  Ot 
tober,  1873,  he  read  a  volaable  (wper  <>■ 
"  Oosmogony  and  the  Bible ;  or.  the  Biblie* 
Acooant  of  Creation  in  the  Light  of  Moder 
Science."     This    paper  was    pabiished  wit 
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thers  read  at  the  Conference,  and  cotiBti-  saic  records  with  the  acknowledged  facts  of 
Dtes  not  the  least  important  in  that  coUec-  modern  science.  Prof.  Guy ot  received  the  de- 
ion.  Prof.  Guyot  occupied  a  part  of  his  leU  gree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Union  College, 
ure  in  preparing  for  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
i  memoir  of  his  friend  and  associate,  Louis  National  Academy  of  Sciences  when  it  was 
\gassiz,  who  died  in  1873.  A  part  of  this  mem-  created  by  Congress.  He  was  also  elected  a 
>ir  was  read,  in  October,  1877,  at  the  semi-  corresponding  member  of  nnmeroos  foreign 
uinua]  meeting  of  the  Academy  in  New  York,  academies  and  learned  societies.  He  was 
He  also  co-operated  with  President  Barnard,  noted  for  his  gentle  manners,  his  sincere  piety, 
of  Columbia  College,  in  editing  Johnson^s  Cy-  his  kindness  to  stndents,  and  his  marvelous 
clopeedia.  His  last  work  was  on  **  Creation,^*  success  in  giving  life  and  interest  to  the  stud- 
and  was  finished  just  before  his  death.  In  this  ies  that  were  pursued  in  his  department.  Prof, 
be  presents,  with  great  force,  the  arguments  Guyot  married  ex-Governor  Haines's  daughter, 
that  go  to  show   the   harmony  of  the  Mo-  who  survives  him. 

H 

HinUCLOTH.    A  fabric  for  upholstering  fnr-  relied  upon  for  utility.    Hair  from  six  to  six- 

nitnre.     It  is  desirable  because  of  its  cleanli-  teen  inches  in  length  is  sold  to  brush-makers, 

Dess  and  durability.    The  warp  is  of  cotton  or  and  the  very  short  is  curled  for  mattresses. 
lioen,  usually  dyed  black.    American  manu-        The  modem  hair-cloth  loom  resembles  an 

facturers  prefer  cotton  because  of  its  flexibility,  ordinary  cotton  or  woolen  cloth  loom  in  its 

English  and  Germans  prefer  linen.    The  filling  general  appearance.    But  instead  of  a  shuttle 

is  of  hair  from  the  tails  of  horses.     The  hair  is  carrying  the  woof,  a  rod  is  shot  between  the 

obtained   from   Russia  and    South    America,  threads  of  the  warp,  provided  at  the  end  with 

Ibcinost  desirable  hair,  because  longest  and  a  pair  of  nippers,  which,  working  automatic 

finest,  is  from  Russia.  cally,  seize  the  hairs  that  are  individually  pre- 

lanfiMtare* — The  hanks  and  masses  of  hair  sented  to  it  by  the  selecting  instrument.    This 

ire  partially  hackled  and  washed,  and  then  instrument  is  a  very  ingenious  device.    It  con- 

djed  black,  excepting  small  portions  of  the  sistijof  a  tiny  pair  of  forceps  capable  of  holding 

white  and  gray,  which  are  selected  and  woven  but  a  single  nair.    Two  wires,  with  a  micro- 

in  the  natural  color.    After  being  dyed,  the  soopic  groove  in  the  end  of  one  of  them,  shut 

hair  is  drawn.    The  mass,  after  being  thor-  together  somewhat  like  the  bill  of  a  bird,  one 

onghly  hackled,  is  placed  (>n  a  set  of  steel  points,  hooking  slightly  over  the  other,  and  giving  the 

a  similar  set  being  inverted  upon  them,  form-  points  a  sliding  motion  as  they  close,  thus  ef- 

ing  a  kind  of  rack  and  clamp.    From  these  sets  fectually  separating  the  hairs  so  that  only  one 

of  points  the  workmen  draw  out  the  hair  in  is  retained.     This  instrument  is  adjusted  some- 

imidl  wisps,  seizing  them  between  the  thumb  what  after  the  manner  of  the  needle-bar  of  a 

and  the  blade  of  a  dull  knife.    By  the  first  sewing-machine,  over  a  bundle  of  hair,  so  as  to 

drawing  the  hairs  are  straightened,   and  all  drop  into  it,  opening  as  it  descends  and  closing 

brought  evenly  together  at  one  end.    They  are  as  it  rises.    By  a  delicate  adjustment,  it  is  so 

then  placed  on  the  racks  a  second  time,  now  arranged,  that  if  it  fails  to  get  a  hair  by  the 

with  the  uneven  ends  toward  the  workmen,  first  movement,  it  cnn  make  three  efl'orts  before 

and  by  the  second  drawing  are  assorted  ac-  the  return  of  the  nippers.     If  it  gets  one  by 

cording  to  their  length  and  arranged  in  bun-  the  first  effort,  as  it  almost  invariably  does 

dies  of  about  half  ap  inch  diameter,  with  one  when  the  hair  is  properly  prepared  for  the 

end  secured  by  a  rubber  band.    A  machine  has  loom,  it  makes  no  other  descent  until  the  hair 

been  invented  for  drawing  hair,  but  it  has  not  i;*  taken  away  by  the  nipper.    If  from   any 

been  u?ed  to  any  great  extent.    The  drawing,  cause  no  hair  is  presented,  the  harnesses  remain 

besides  straightening  and  assorting  the  hair,  stationary,  so  that  no  damage  is  done  to  the 

pves  it  a  glossy  luster,  which  adds  much  to  the  cloth,  although  the  loom  continues  in  motion 

elegance  of  the  cloth.    The  hair  is  assorted  into  without  any  hair  being  fed.    As  soon  as  a  hair 

twenty-six  different  lengths,  varying  from  six-  is  fed  in,  the  harnesses  resume  their  motion.  The 

teen  to  forty  inches.   Hair  long  enough  to  weave  reed  of  the  loom  is  slightly  curved,  to  allow  for 

cloth  thirty-six  inches  wide  is  very  scarce;  a  the  contraction  of  the  hair,  which  is  woven  in 

factory  producing  over  half  a  million  yards  with  a  slight  tension,  and,  being  very  elastic, 

annnally  will  not  weave  more  than  about  one  stretches  somewhat  under  it,  and   contracts 

hondred  yards  of  that  width.     Hair-seating  is  when  free.    The  daily  product  of  one  loom  ia 

commercially  rated,  as  to  width,  by  measure-  from  five  to  eight  yards,  the  difference  being 

ment  within  the  selvedge ;  the  hair  used  being  due  to  the  differing  quantity  of  liair  used  in 

m  length  funr  inches  more  than  the  rated  width  light  or  heavy  cloth.     A  skillful  operative  can 

of  the  cloth  prodnce<1.     This  surplus  has  to  attend  ten  looms.    A  loom  has  been  invented 
provide  not  only  for  the  selvedge,  but  also  for    which  feeds  hair  from  both  sides,  thus  nomi-- 

the  fact  that  the  switch  end  of  the  hair  is  so  nally  doubling  the  producing  capacity,  hut  it 

fine,  and  often  so  weak,  that  it  can  not  be  fully  has  not  yet  been  brought  into  commercial  use. 
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The  cloth  when  taken  from  the  loom  is  care- 
fully trimmed  by  a  machine  furnished  with 
knives  having  serrated  edges,  which,  passing 
rapidly  over  the  cloth,  clip  off  every  projecting 
fiber.  Another  machine  trims  the  edges.  For 
the  finishing  process,  the  cloth  is  folded  be- 
tween sheets  of  piiper  board,  or  sheet-iron,  to 
prepare  it  for  the  press.  Two  forms  of  press 
are  used,  viz.,  first,  a  common  hydraulic  press 
with  heated  cast-iron  plates  inserted  among  the 
folds  of  cloth ;  and,  second,  the  more  modern 
presi«,  known  to  manufacturers  as  the  ateam- 
press.  As  two  pressings  are  usually  desired, 
both  forms  of  press  are  used  on  each  piece. 
After  pressing?,  it  is  wrapped  in  manila  paper 
and  packed  for  shipping. 

History. — The  hair-cloth  industry  in  this  coun- 
try by  power- looms  dates  from  1855,  but  the 
automatic  feeding:  devices  were  not  practically 
perfected  till  1861.  The  first  power-looms  did 
not  differ  essentially  from  the  others.  The 
hairs  were  fed  by  an  operative  presenting  them 
in  his  fingers  to  the  hook  which  was  then  used 
instead  of  nippers,  and  which  caught  the  hair 
in  the  bight  and  doubled  it  through,  the  opera- 
tive firmly  holding  one  end  until  the  other  was 
carried  through.  This  industry  by  power-looms 
was  begun  in  this  country  in  Pawtucket  by  the 
Boston  Hair-Cloth  Company  in  1855.  The 
Pawtucket  Hair-Cloth  Company  was  organized 
a  few  years  later,  and,  by  the  invention  of  the 
automatic  device  for  picking  up  and  presenting 
the  hairs,  obtained  the  practical  leadership  of 
the  business,  which  it  held  until  the  expiration 
of  its  patent.  The  harness  stop-motion  was 
invented  by  Rufus  Stafford ;  but  the  credit  of 
bringing  the  automatic  self  feeding  power-loom 
to  its  present  remarkable  perfection  is  due  to 
the  genius  and  toil  of  Isaac  Lindsley.  The 
largest  factory  for  this  fabric  in  the  United 
States  is  that  of  the  Pawtucket  Hair-Cloth 
Company,  in  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  This  is  fur- 
nished with  about  450  looms,  and  produces 
about  600,000  yards  annually,  which  is  about 
three  fourths  of  all  produced  in  the  country. 
The  business  is  affected  by  the  changes  in  the 
fosliion  of  upholstering. 

Hilr-Clsth  Crinoline. — This  is  a  light,  springy, 
fabric,  used  for  tailors^  trimmings,  and  for 
Ladies^  skirts,  bustles,  etc.  It  differs  from  the 
seating  in  having  finer  warp,  and  in  a  looser 
texture.  It  is  manufactured  in  substantially 
the  same  manner  as  the  seating,  is  woven  in 
Tarious  patterns,  and  receives  a  slight  dressing 
of  starch.  The  principal  manufactory  for  this 
fabric  is  that  of  the  American  Hair-Cloth  Pad- 
ding Company  in  Pawtucket,  which  has  100 
looms  and  produces  about  1,200  yards  daily. 
There  are  a  few  other  looms  for  these  goods  in 
New  York,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Philadelphia. 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS,  or  Sandwich  Islands,  the 
most  northerly  group  of  the  Polynesian  Archi- 
pelago. It  consists  of  four  large  islands,  four 
amaller  ones,  and  a  few  rocky  islets.  They  are 
situated  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  latitude 
18°  40'  to  22°  north,  and  longitude  154°  to 


160**  west.  The  nearest  land  is  the  coAst  of 
California.  The  following  table  shows  the 
distance  between  the  port  of  Honolulu  and  tbe 
other  prmcipal  ports  of  the  Pacific  Ocean: 

MM. 

From  HoDolalu  to  San  Fmncisoo 2.1U0 

>  roui  Honolulu  to  Sydney 4  I'JO 

»om  Honolulu  to  Auckland  4,100 

From  Honolulu  to  Yokohama 8,TtiO 

From  Honolulu  to  Hong-Kon^ 4.JW) 

>rum  Honolulu  to  Valparaiso ft.JuO 

From  Honolulu  to  Calmo 4,(W 

From  Honolulu  to  Panaou 4,^ 

From  Honolulu  to  Tahiti 2,40J 

From  Honolulu  to  Puget  Soand 2,6u0 

The  islands  lie  on  the  straigbtest  course  from 
Panama  to  Yokohama  and  Hong-Kong,  and 
within  two  hundred  miles  of  the  straigbtest 
course  from  San  Francisco  to  Sydney.  Thef 
are  within  the  belt  of  the  northwestern  trade- 
winds,  which  blow  strongly  and  incessantlr 
during  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  with  in- 
termissions during  the  remaining  three  months. 

Since  the  year  1878  a  governmebtal  sorrej 
of  the  group,  both  astronomical  and  cailsstral, 
has  been  in  progress,  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  W.  D.  Alexander.  Some  of  its  data  re- 
specting the  chief  islands  are  given  in  tbe  fol- 
lowing table: 


NAME  OF  ISLANDS. 


Hawaii . . . . 

Maul 

Kauai 

Oahu...... 

Molokal  ... 

Ranal 

Nlhau  

Knboolawe 


hnglh. 

Braultli. 

Awl 

MUM. 

MUm. 

MOm. 

92 

7^ 

8,9ao 

M 

25 

6S0 

81 

23 

640 

80 

21 

600 

J» 

T 

210 

20 

9 

140 

2) 

5 

60 

li 

6 

40 

GmlMt 


18.806 
10,<«S 

4^i«> 


CfOTeniBeiit — The  islands  constitute  the  king- 
dom of  Hawaii,  a  constitutional  monarcbj. 
The  natives  retain  the  ruling  power.  The  King, 
Kalakaua,  was  born  Nov.  16,  1836,  edacat^ 
by  the  missionaries  at  the  Royal  School  ia 
Honolulu,  and  inaugurated  Feb.  13, 1874.  His 
Queen,  Kapiolnni,  was  born  Dec.  31,  18:^4. 
The  dowager  Queen  Emma,  widow  of  Kame- 
hameha  IV  (whose  line  is  now  extinct),  is  * 
member  of  the  royal  family.  There  is  a  Honae 
of  Nobles,  twenty-three  in  number,  of  whonv 
however,  a  mtgority  are  Americans  and  otber 
foreigners  ;  a  House  of  Representatives,  a  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Affairs,  of  Finance^  and  of  tba 
Interior,  a  Privy  Council,  an  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, and  a  Supreme  Court.  The  revenue  and 
the  expenditures  of  the  Government  are  esti- 
mated by  biennial  periods:  for  1881-1882 at 
$1,780,830  and  $2,196,006  respectively.  Th« 
customs  revenue  for  1884  was  $651,737.  The 
public  debt  in  1880  was  $6.71  per  capita.  Tbe 
salary  of  the  King  is  $22,500  a  year.  In  1884 
there  were  eighty-one  incorporated  corapf- 
nies,  agricultural,  commercial,  and  miscellane- 
ous, in  the  islands.  Two  daily,  eight  weeklj, 
and  five  monthly  journals  are  pnblished,  in  the 
English  and  Hawaiian  languages. 

•EaUmated. 
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The  HawaiiaD  Constitution  is  modeled  large-  the  bases  of  Mauna  Loa  and  Manna  Kea,  de- 
\j  after  that  of  the  United  States.     It  gnaran-  stroying  the  forests,  filling  up  the  valleys,  ob- 
tees  liberty  of  the  press,  of  worship,  free  in-  literating  streams,  and  forming  vast  lakes  or 
struction,  trial  by  jury,   and  habeas  corpus,  reservoirs  of  melted  lava.  The  Rev.  Titus  Coan 
The  entire  native  population,  above  the  age  ot  gives,  in  his  '^Life  in  Hawaii,"  a  description  of 
childhood,  are  acquainted  with  reading,  writ-  the  mechanism  of  the  lava  flows: 
mg,  and  other  branches  of  elementary  educa-  *'''  The  average  slope  of  Mauna  Loa  is  seven 
tioD.    Of  the  whole  school  population,  57  per  degrees ;   but  this  is  made  up  of  secondary 
cent,  are  boys  and  43  per  cent,  are  girls.  slopes,  varying  from  one  to  twenty  degrees. 
Honolulu,  the  capital,  is  a  place  of  about  As  the  lava  first  rushes  down  the  steeper  in- 
18,000  inhabitants ;  it  is  much  resorted  t<o  for  clinations,  it  flows  uncovered ;  but  its  surface 
the  attractions  of  its  climate,  and  for  the  beau-  soon  hardens,  forming  a  firm,  thick  crust  like 
tifol  sarronnding  scenery.     Its  harbor  is  excel-  ice  on  a  river.     Under  this  crust  the  torrent 
leDt.    Hilo,  on  the  inland  of  Hawaii,  has  also  runs  highly  fluid,  and  retaining  nearly  all  its 
a  fine  bay;  it  is  the  second  place  in  size  and  heat.     In  this  pyroduct,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  the 
importance  in  the  group,  a  growing  town  of  lava-stream  may  pour  down  the  mountain- side 
5,000  or  6,000  people,  and  the  center  of  a  con-  for  a  year  or  more,  flowing  unseen,  except 
Biderable  agricultural  interest    For  remarkable  where  openings  in  the  roof  of  its  covered  way 
tnipical  beauty,  Uilo  is  unsurpassed  in  these  reveal  it.     When  the  molten  river  reaches  the 
islimds,  or  perhaps  in  the  world.  highlands  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  it  some- 
Vikiitcs. — ^The  islands  are  entirely  of  vol-  times  spreads  into  lakes  miles  in  diameter, 
canic  origin ;  but  coral  reefs  are  frequent,  and  The  surlace  of  it  soon  hardens ;  the  lavas  be- 
form  some  of  the  be^t  harbors.    The  greatest  low  are  sealed  within  a  rigid  crust  that  con- 
continually  active  volcano  in  the  world,  Kila-  fines  them  on  every  side.    Their  onward  prog- 
uea,  lies  upon  the  southeastern  flank  of  Ha-  ress  is  thus  checked  for  hours  or  days.     But 
vaii,  4,040  feet  above  sea-level ;  it  is  a  pit  or  as  the  tremendous  pressure  of  the  stream  be- 
flonken  lava-plain,  about  three  miles  long,  two  hind  increases,  the  crust  is  rent,  and  the  liquid 
broad,  and  a  thousand  feet   deep.      In  the  lava  bursts  out  and  gushes  forward  or  later- 
northwestern  part  of  this  immense  crater  a  ally  for  a  hundred,  five  hundred,  or  a  thousand 
lai^e  of  liquid  lava  is  constantly  burning.     It  feet  or  more.    The  surface  of  this  extended 
varies  in  its  dimensions  and  in  the  fury  of  its  mass  cools  and  stiffens  in  time,  again  confining 
activity,  at  times  approaching  quiescence,  and  the  living  lava ;  then  with  the  pressure  from 
again  overflowing  or  melting  away  its  barriers  behind  there  is  a  fresh  rupture  in  the  confin- 
of  congealed  lava,  and  spreading  over  the  floor  ing  shell.    While  the  lava  is  held  in  check  as 
of  the  great  crater,  a  sea  of  raging  fire,  or  I  have  described,  the  uninitiated  visitor  will 
forcing  its  way  for  miles  underground,  to  burst  pronounce  the  flow  to  have  ceased.    But  it  is 
forth  in  a  destructive  torrent  on  the  mountain-  only  accumulating  its  forces.    Suddenly  the 
side,  and   flow  downward  to  the  sea.    The  hardened  crust  is  ruptured  with  a  crash,  the 
mmmit  crater,  Mokuaweoweo,  is  situated  on  lava  moves  forward  again,  and  a  new  joint  is 
the  top  of  Mauna  Loa  (13,600  feet).    Prof,  added  to  the  covered  way.     Thus  the  fusion 
James  D.   Dana  computes  the  mass  of  the  may  flow  at  white  heat  for  thirty  or  forty 
mountain  to  be  1,300  times  greater  than  that  miles,  and  reach  the  sea  at  a  distance  of  more 
of  Vesuvius.     From  this  mountain  eruptions  tiian  fifty  miles  from  the  mountain-source.^^ 
of  the  greatest  splendor  burst  forth  every  few  By  virtue  of  this  confining  crust,  the  red-hot 
years.    The  outbreak  of  the  torrents  of  lava  is  lava,  growing  viscid  as  it  loses  heat,  jnay  even 
generally  preceded  by  earthquakes ;  these,  how-  be  propelled  up-hill  for  a  certain  distance,  if 
ever,  have  been  destructive  only  in  the  case  of  the  outbursting  rush  of  lava  be  directed  upon 
two  recorded  eruptions,  one  in  the  eighteenth  an  upward  slope. 

centory,  and  another  in  the  year  1868;   and  The  eruption  of  1865-1856  continued  for 

they  cease  when  the  fusion  has  forced  its  way  fifteen  months,  the  lava  making  steady  prog- 

to  the  surface,  either  at  the  summit  crater,  or  ress  seaward  all  this  time,  though   after  the 

at  gome  point  high  up  on  Mauna  Loa.    There  firs»t  few  days  the  progress  was  extremely  slow, 

the  fountain  of  fire  plays,  sometimes  for  weeks.  Within  the  present  century,  the  lava-flows  of 

in  the  air,  illuminating  the  whole  horizon  to  a  1801,  1823,  1840,  1859,  and  1868,  reached  the 

distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  sea  at  different  points  on  the  coast ;  the  north- 

every  direction,  and    so  intensely  that    the  eastern  part  of  the  island  being  the  only  one 

writer  of  this  has  read  fine  print  at  a  distance  that    is    not    subject   to  volcanic   outbreaks, 

of  forty  miles  by  the  light  of  the  white-hot  These,  however,  have  only  twice,  within  his- 

coluron.    This  lava,  completely  fused,  is  ex-  toric  times,  been  destructive  to  life;  and  the 

tremely  fluid.     It  is  thrown  to  a  height  of  greatest  eruptions  can  generally  be  visited  with 

many  hundred  feet,  from  clefts  in  the  lava-  safety,  even  during  the  time  of  their  highest 

rock  that  are  sometimes  hundreds  of  feet  in  activity. 

length,  and,  falling  upon  the  slope,  it  flows  dlBate. — The  climate  is  sub-tropical.     The 

with  immense  rapidity  down  the  flanks  of  the  usual  temperature  at  sea-level  is  from  70°  to 

jnoontain,  either  forthright  seaward,  or  spread-  80°  Fahr.,  with  extremes  of  57°  and  90°.     De- 

ing  out  over  the  upland  wilderness  between  pressing  heat  is  unknown,  and  white  labor- 
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ers  easily  work  all  day  long,  a  circnmstance  un-  and  goats  range  the  uplands ;  these  are  hunted 
known  in  any  other  coantry  within  the  tropica,  for  tbeir  hides.     Wild  hogs  and  wild  turkeys 
This  uniformity  at  an  agreeable  temperature  is  are  also  abundant.     Various  kinds  of  grasses 
the  unique  feature  of  the  Hawaiian  climate,  have  been  introduced,  as  yet  with  little  success, 
Other  tropical  islands,  as  Tahiti  and  Jamaica,  in  the  effort  to  remedy  this  defect  of  intertropi- 
the  Philippines  and  the  Sundas,  enjoy  equal  uni-  cal  regions;  among  them  the  Bermuda  grasE, 
formity,  but  a  uniformity  of  excessive  heat,  the  the  ^^  false  Guinea  grass"  { panicum  »pectabiU\ 
mercury  for  half  the  year  never  coming  as  low  and  the  alfalfa,  a  tender  forage-plant  resem- 
as  70°.     In  Hawaii  the  pandanus  and  the  ba-  bling  clover,  introduced  from  Chili,  which  has 
nana  flourish,  while  yet  it  is  cuul  enough  for  been  planted  in  the  same  rows  with  sorgbom. 
one  species  of  the  peach,  and  on  the  uplands        The  lands  that  are  available  for  the  culti- 
the  strawberry  and  the  raspberry  are  indige-  vation  of  the  staple  crops — sugar,  coffee,  rice, 
nous.     The  immediate  cause  of  this  equability  fruits,  etc. — are  limited  to  a  marginal  ring  of 
at  comfortable  temperatures   is  the  singular  coast  territory,  of  varying  breadth,  but  never 
coolness  and  dryness  of  the  ocean  temperature,  broad.     On  the  leeward  sides  of  the  islands 
which  is  never  far  from  70**  Fahr.,  or  cooler  much  of  this  land  requires  expensive  irriga- 
tlian  in  any  other  region  in  the  same  latitude,  tion :    even  where  the    rainfall   exceeds  100 
Mr.  Sereno  £.  Bishop,  of  Honolulu,  employing  inches  per  annum,  irrigation  has  been  found 
the  ^^Challenger^' temperature  soundings,  shows  necessary  for  security  against  droughts.    The 
that  tills  coolness,  ana  the  consequent  dryness  uplands,  however,  are  moist  as  well  as  fertile, 
of  the  climate,  is  due  to  an  ocean-current  from  and  here  the  best  cane-growing  land  is  foand. 
the  north.    Tliis  first  makes  its  way  as  a  deep-  But  the  total  acreage  available  for  the  sugar- 
sea  current  all  the  way  from  the  south-polar  cane,  though  it  is  variously  estimated,  can  not 
seas  to  the  Arctic  region,  and  is  then  reflected  much  exceed  90,000  acres.    The  percentage  of 
southward  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  as  a  cool  arable  land  is  the  greatest  on  Kauai,  the  old- 
surf  ace-current,  from  the  closed  Arctic   ex-  est  island,  and  the  least  on  Hawaii,  the  neir- 
treraity  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  est — Hawaii  being,  indeed,  still  an  unfinished 

The  air-currents  are,  in  consequence  of  the  island,  geologically  speaking,  while  on  the 
equable  coolness  of  the  water  and  small  evap-  other  inlands  volcanic  action  has  been  imme- 
oration,  comparatively  dry.  They  yield  their  morially  extinct.  Puna,  the  southeastern  dis- 
eniire  moisture  to  the  windward  coasts  of  the  trict  of  Hawaii,  has  an  area  of  nearly  six  bun- 
islands,  where  the  annual  rainfall  varies  from  dred  square  miles,  nearly  all  being  partly  de- 
150  to  240  inches.  The  leeward  sides  are  dry,  composed  lava;  but  there  is  not  in  the  whole 
as  a  rule,  and  often  arid.  But  when  the  district  a  single  tract  of  ten  acres  that  has  a 
mountain-barriers  are  high  enough  to  out  off  soil  deep  enough  to  plow,  though  the  climate 
the  trade- wiud  completely,  the  leeward  coasts  is  perfect  for  the  cultivation  of  any  staple  crop, 
receive  alternating  land-breezes  by  night  and  On  the  windward  sides  of  the  islands,  agaiOi 
sea-breezes  by  day,  and  are  moist.  The  tern-  the  land  is  cut  up  by  deep  and  precipitous 
peraturcs  vary  with  the  elevation  above  the  gorges  or  cations,  which  head  far  inland,  and 
sea,  giving  the  resident  the  choice  of  climates  open  seaward  between  steep  precipices  that 
from  the  tropical  to  the  temperate  zone ;  though  wall  the  coast.  The  upland  flats  between  these 
most  of  the  population  is  found  near  the  level  gorges  are  generally  narrow,  and  do  not  afford 
of  the  sea.  These  varied  conditions  of  dry-  room  enough  for  a  large  plantation.  ^'ItL^a 
ness,  moisture,  winds,  and  mountain  elevation,  matter  of  extreme  inconvenience  to  a  planter 
produce  so  many  climatic  contrasts  that,  while  to  have  his  farm  cut  up  into  three  or  foor 
the  climate  of  each  particular  region  is  eqnable  pieces  by  gorges  800  to  500  feet  deep,  which 
to  an  unexampled  degree,  there  are  probably  are  very  diflicult  to  cross;  and  if  the  conifM)' 
more  kinds  of  climate  in  the  little  Hawaiian  nent  parts  are  too  small,  his  farm  will  not  paj/' 
kingdom  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world  on  But  in  the  limited  tracts  that  are  available 
an  eaually  limited  area.  The  group  is  destined  for  sugar,  deep  soil  of  great  richness  is  fonod, 
for  tnis  reason,  among  others,  to  become  an  and  these  produce  abundantly.  The  average 
important  sanitarium  for  Americans.  yield  per  acre  between  Oct.  1,  1882,  and  Oct 

ProdiettOBS. — The  principal  islands  are  only  1,  1888,  for  the  whole  group,  was  2^  tons 

mountains  that  lift  themselves  to  great  heights  per  acre;    the  total  area  cultivated,  21,804 

from  the  sea;  and  but  a  small  part  of  their  acres;  the  total  yield,  50,124  tons.     AtWais* 

area  is  adapted  to  agriculture.     Their  lofty  nae,  on  the  leeward  side  of  Kanai,  where  there 

interiors  are  unavailable  for  anything  except  are  great  advantages  of  soil  and  climate,  & 

in  places  for  pasturage,  the  older  formations  field   of  82}  acres  yielded,  in   1884,  406,10^ 

being  scored  into  immense  ravines  divided  by  pounds  of  sugar,  or  4}  tons  per  acre.    Otlier 

knife-edged  ridges.    The  newer  volcanic  tracts  localities  have  yielded  five  tons  an  acre;  and 

are  seldom  arable,  though  the  lavas  decompose  one  planter  took  fifty  tons  of  sugar  from  seven 

with  great  rapidity  into  fertile  soil.     There  is,  acres  of  ground,  his  plantation  being  2,500  feet 

however,  as  usually  in  tropical  countries,  a  above  sea-level ;  but  this  unexampled  crop  bad 

great  deficiency  of  good  pasture-grass,  except  been  three  years  in  maturing.     In  other  sogar- 

in  the  interior  of  Hawaii,  where  thousands  of  growing   countries  two  tons  an  acre  is  oon- 

wUd  cattle  (introduced  by  Gapt.  Vancouver)  sidered  an  ample  yield.    The  Denaerara  cane- 
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fields,  with  improved  cultivation  and  potrerful  amount  of  $3,200,000  in  ships  and  wharves, 
machinery,  average  a  sugar  production  of  but  and  $3,800,000  in  loans,  was  invested,  in  1882, 
li  ton  to  the  acre.  The  sn^ar-crop  can  re-  in  the  islands;  and  in  all,  about  $20,000,000 
main  long  in  the  ground  without  injury.  It  of  American  capital  has  found  permanent  em- 
is  not  infrequent  to  plant  only  once  in  three  ployment  in  the  group.  Three  fourths  of  the 
years,  taking  off  two  ratoon-crops  meanwhile,  vessels  that  visit  the  islands  are  American,  and 
The  area  actually  cultivated  in  cane  is  at  pres-  95  per  cent,  of  the  commerce  between  the 
ent  23,500  acres,  distributed  as  follows:  United  States  and  Hawaii  is  carried  in  Ameri- 

Acm.  ^^^  vessels. 

Kanai 4«K)o  The  imports  are  of  very  varied  character. 

^•'*" ^'^^  They  include  agricultural  implements  and  ma- 

The  value  of  the  sugar-lands  in  the  islands  chinery  (though  much  of  the  latter  is  imported 
is  estimated  at  $15,886,800,  of  which  auiouut  from  England),  breadstuffs,  cotton  manufact- 
$10,235,464  belongs  to  Americans.  ures,  hardware,  clothing,  and  supplies  of  many 
The  process  of  manufacture  employed  is  the  kinds.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  from  the 
old  one  of  crushing  the  cane  and  evaporating  United  States,  under  the  treaty,  for  the  year 
the  juice,  of  which  not  more  than  about  75  ending  June  30,  1883,  was  $3,811,913;  of  ex- 
per  cent,  can  be  expressed  by  the  most  im-  ports  lo  the  United  States,  $8,029,835 ;  making 
proved  mills,  nearly  25  per  cent,  being  lost,  anexcessof  exports  over  imports  of  $4,217,022. 
The  amount  of  sugar  yielded  by  this  process  This  is  practically  the  amount  of  admission 
is  about  8  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  cane,  free  of  duty  from  the  islands,  the  balance 
To  save  this  very  considerable  waste,  it  is  being  set  oft*  by  merchandise  sent  free  of  duty 
proposed  to  introduce  the  diffusion  method,  as  to  that  country.  This  apparent  balance  against 
now  practiced  on  a  vast  scale  in  France  and  the  United  States  represents,  however,  the 
Germany  in  the  manufacture  of  beet-sugar,  profits  of  Americans  engaged  in  agriculture, 
The  process  consists  essentially  in  carrying  a  navigation,  and  trade  and  provincial  deal- 
stream  of  water,  increasing  in  temperature  ns  ings  with  the  Hawaiian  people.  Interest  and 
it  flows,  through  a  series  of  tanks  filled  with  profits  on  the  $20,000,000  investments  already 
sliced  cane.  By  the  action  of  osmosUj  this  specified  are  $2,000,000.  Freights,  insurance, 
current  takes  up  nearly  all  the  sugar  through  and  handling  of  produce  interchanged,  amount 
the  vegetable  cell-walls,  whether  of  the  cane  to  $1,184,174  on  a  low  estimate ;  American 
or  the  beet-root,  leaving  scarcely  a  chemical  commissions  and  profits,  estimated  at  5  per 
trace  of  sucrose  behind.  The  cells  not  being  cent.,  are  each  $592,087.40;  in  all,  a  sum  of 
broken  as  by  the  crushing  process,  few  impu-  $4,368,848,  which  more  than  cancels  the  ap- 
rities  are  disengaged,  and  nearly  all  of  these  parent  balance  of  trade  against  the  United 
are  coagulated  by  the  heat  employed,  so  that  States.  In  point  of  fact,  Americans  are  not 
the  diffusion- juice  is  much  purer  than  mill-  called  upon  to  ship  coin  or  to  transmit  ex- 
jaice;  its  only  disadvantage  being  its  consider,  change  to  Hawaii  to  ])ay  it,  but,  on  the  con- 
able  dilution  by  the  water  employed  in  the  trary,  exchange  is  now  (March,  1885)  consid- 
proce$s.  The  immense  European  production  erably  against  Honolulu, 
of  beet-sugar  by  diffusion,  within  the  past  In  the  year  before  the  treaty  (1875)  the 
two  years,  bringing  the  price  of  sugar  down  Hawaiian  trade,  including  exports  and  imports, 
to  four  or  five  cents  a  pound,  threatens  to  was  $1,722,555.  In  the  absence  of  the  treaty 
^rire  the  cane -mill  and  the  cane-planter  to  this  would  not  have  been  materially  increased. 
the  wall  in  spite  of  the  great  natural  advan-  In  1884  the  trade  with  the  United  States  had 
tages  he  enjoys,  unless  more  improved  pro-  increased  to  $3,523,000  exports  from  the  Unit- 
ceases  of  manufacture  are  soon  introduced.  ed  States,  and  $7,926,000  imports  from  the 
Tnie  wtth  the  United  States.— On  the  9th  of  islands;  total,  $11,449,000,  or  a  nearly  seven- 
September,  1876,  a  commercial  treaty  of  reel-  fold  increase,  the  treaty  having  caused  nearly 
procity  between  the  United  States  and  Hawaii  all  of  this  increase.  The  United  States  are 
^ent  into  effect,  to  remain  binding  for  seven  the  creditor  country,  and  handle  nearly  all 
.^ears  from  that  date,  and  further  until  the  ex-  of  the  commerce ;  and  the  taxes  remitted  by 
I  PiratioQ  of  twelve  months  after  either  of  the  the  United  States  are  upon  articles  that  are 
\  iiigh  contracting  powers  shall  give  notice  to  consumed  by  her  people.  The  exported  Ha- 
1  the  other  of  its  wish  to  terminate  it.  This  waiian  raw  sugars  are  refined  on  the  Pacific 
i  ^foaty,  which  is  in  the  ninth  year  of  its  opera-  coast,  and  consumed  there,  at  a  cost  but  a  trifle 
I  tioD,  remitted  the  taxes  on  the  chief  products  greater  than  that  of  their  production.  1'he 
I  of  either  country  in  the  ports  of  the  other.  It  treaty  permits  the  exportation  of  "muscovado, 
I  Jias  greatly  stimulated  the  sugar-culture  ard  brown,  and  other  unrefined  sugars "  from  the 
I  ^U  general  trade  between  the  two  countries,  islands  free  of  duty,  and  charges  have  been 
f  '^aa  Francisco  is  the  direct  market  for  the  Ha-  brought  against  the  exporters  of  falsifying  the 
Waiian  products,  which  are  mostly  consumed  grades.  These  charges  have  not  been  sus- 
oq  the  Pacific  coast.  Many  Americans  have  tained,  it  having  been  shown  that  the  oentri- 
l^one  to  the  islands  and  have  engaged  in  agii-  fugal  separator  and  the  vacuum-pan  were  in 
coltnre  or  mercantile  pursuits,  and  have  real-  general  use  among  the  planters  before  the 
kdd   fair  returns.    American  capital  to  the  treaty  was  drafted. 
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The  crop  of  rice  has  also  been  moch  in- 
creased under  the  treaty,  the  exports  rising 
from  8,034,405  pounds  in  1877  to  9,493,000 
pounds  in  1884.  Coffee,  of  excellent  quality, 
unsurpassed  in  flavor,  and  less  ^^  wakeful  '^  in 
its  effect  than  the  Eastern  coffees,  is  produced 
in  small  quantity.  The  best  comes  front  the 
district  of  Kona,  on  Hawaii ;  but  it  is  subject 


to  a  destructive  blight,  which  has  checked  its 
cultivation. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  and 
value  of  the  principal  Hawaiian  exports  for 
1882-83,  and  indicates  a  slight  falling  off  in 
the  value  of  the  latter  year,  dne  principally  to 
a  dry  season  and  a  consequently  short  crop  of 
sugar,  and  to  the  considerable  decline  in  prices. 


PRINCIPAL  DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  OF  THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS  IN  1883-1884. 


YEARS. 


1988. 
18S4. 


4 
9 


114,107,1A5 
142,654,928 
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198,977 
110,5^ 


^rf 

2 


8. 
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1,8«9,706  11,619,0)0 
45,224l  9,498,000 


ii 


I 


44,902 
5S,040, 


24,798  8S,955  82,252 
20,125,21,026    2,864 


819.271 
407,628 


6.688 

S.08S 


s 

> 


$7,924.7^7 
7,977,909 


PopBlfltlOB* — An  official  census  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  was  taken  Dec.  27,  1878,  show- 
ing a  total  population  of  57,985,  distributed 
under  the  following  nationalities : 

N»t!ve  Polynesians 41.038 

Half-breeds  of  varloas  crosslns^s 3,420 

Chinese 5,916 

Americans 1,276 

Hawaiian-bom  of  foreign  parents 947 

British 88i 

PortafTuese 436 

Germans 272 

French 81 

Other  foreigners 6"^ 

Total  population,  December,  1873 67,985 

Since  1878  the  foreign  population  has  rapid- 
ly increased,  mainly  by  the  importation  of 
Ohinese  and  Portuguese  laborers  for  the  sugar- 
plantations.  The  distribution  of  present  popu- 
lation is  nearly  as  follows : 

Native  Polynesians 40.000 

Half-breeds... 4,0)0 

Chinese 18.000 

Americans 2,000 

Hawaiian-bom  of  foreign  parents 2.000 

British.  : 1,800 

Portuguese 9,000 

Germans 1,600 

French 20 » 

Other  foreigners 2,478 

Total  population,  December,  1 8S4 80,578 

The  Chinese  male  adults   now   considerably 
outnumber  the  Polynesian. 

The  aboriginal  population  continues  to  de- 
crease, as  it  has  done  since  the  first  estiinate, 
made  in  1779  by  Cook.  The  successive  esti- 
mates ha?e  been  as  follows : 


roruLATiox  of  the  Hawaiian  islands. 


A.  D. 

1779, 
1828, 
1682, 
1886, 
1S5»>, 
IS'*, 
1860, 
1866, 
1872, 
1878, 
1884, 


estimated  by  Captain 

estimated , 

official  census 

official  census 

official  census  (native 
official  census  (native 
official  census  (native 
official  census  (native 
official  census  (nutive 
official  census  (native 
official  census  (native 


ToUl  pojralatlon. 

Cook 400,000 

14^,050 

18<»,815 

108.579 
84.1  («J 
78,188 
69.S<M) 
62,951 
B  .ft97 
57.«95 

80,578 


and  half-breed,  8>.208>.., 
and  half-breed,  71.919)... 
and  half-breed.  67.«KS4).., 
an^l  half-broed,  .•i'^76.'i).. 
and  hJilf-breed.  .M,S97). . . 
and  half  breM,  47.5n8>... 
and  half-breed,  44,232) . . 


This  rapid  and  persistent  decrease  of  the  abo- 
rigines is  not  mainly  due  to  foreign  diseases, 
though  these  have  swept  away  multitudes ;  epi- 
demics of  sina]I-pox.  syphilis,  measles,  and  even 
of  influenza  having  been  especially  fatal.    But 


the  peculiar  feature  of  the  movement  of  popu- 
lation, not  only  in  the  Hawaiian  but  in  all  the 
other  Polynesian  groups,  is  that  it  is  always 
steadily  retrogressive,  and  does  not  tend  to 
restore  any  part  of  its  losses,  as  is  the  tendencj 
in  other  populations  after  the  greatest  losses 
The  process  of  depopulation  goes  forward  no- 
checked,  even  though  the  cominnnity  be  ap- 
parently healthy.     Between  the  censuses  o( 
1832  and  1884  the  aboriginal  and  half-caste 
population  has  decreased  66  per  cent. 

The  reason  of  this  swift  and  continuons  de- 
population has  been  pointed  out  by  Charles 
Darwin  in  his  work  on  "  The  Descent  of  Man." 
It  is  the  sterility  of  the  people  under  changed 
conditions,  and  the  high  mortality  among  the 
children,  probably  a  consequence  of  this  less- 
ened fertility.  The  advent  of  the  trader  and 
the  missionary,  and  the  sudden  and  complete 
change  wrought  by  them  in  the  dress,  tbe 
usages,  the  religion,  tbe  amusements,  and  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  food  of  the  aborigines, 
these  have  broken  up  the  completely  adjusted 
environment  of  the  Polynesian,  and  he  his 
been  unable  to  support  the  change.  In  his 
work  on  "The  Descent  of  Man,"  Darwin 
says,  "One  of  my  informants,  Mr.  fT.  Han- 
son] Coan,  who  was  born  on  the  islands,  re- 
marks that  the  natives  have  undergone  a  great- 
er change  in  their  habits  of  life  during  fift.^ 
years  than  Englishmen  during  a  thoosand 
years.''  This  revolution  in  their  physical  and 
psychical  condition  has  made  it  comparable  to 
that  of  wild  animals  under  restraint,  amone 
which  infertility  is  the  rule.  As  early  as  184-^ 
the  Hawaiian  Government  rewarded  parents 
who  had  three  children  by  exemption  from 
taxes,  while  those  who  had  more  than  three 
received  gifts  of  land  and  other  encourage- 
ments. Darwin's  conclusion  in  respect  to  tbe 
extinction  of  the  Polynesian  races  is  this: 

"The  reproductive  system  can  be  shown 
to  be  susceptible  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
(though  why  we  know  not)  to  changed  condi- 
tions of  life.  Seeing  how  general  is  this  h^ 
of  the  susceptibility  of  the  reproductive  system 
to  changed  conditions  of  life,  and  that  it  bold) 
good  with  our  nearest  allies,  the  Qnadmmana, 
I  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  applies  to  man  in 
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bis  primitive  ^tate.    Hence,  if  savages  of  any  Erents  tf  1884* — InJannary  it  wasaiiDoiinced 

race  are  indaced  suddenly  to  cbnnge  their  liab-  that  the  Haytian  ports  of  Saltrout,  Anse  d^Hai- 

its  of  life,  they  become  more  or  less  sterile,  and  nault,  and  Dame  Marie,  which  had  been  tern- 

their  young  ofispring  suffer  in  health  in  the  porarily  opened  to  foreign  commerce  in  place 

same  manner  and  from  the  same  cause  as  do  of  J^r^mie  and  Jacmel,  would  be  closed  again 

the  elephant  and  hunting-leopard  in   India,  on  February  15.    At  Miragoane  the  surrender 

many  monkeys  in  America,  and  a  host  of  ani-  occurred  on  January  24. 

mals  of  all  kinds,  on  removal  from  their  natu-  The  Minister  of  Finance,  with  tlie  appointed 

ral  conditions."  delegation,  signed  bank-notes  to  the  amount  of 

The  extinction  of  the  pure  Hawaiians  is  ap-  $1,000,000,  which  were  issued  in  spite  of  the 

parently  only  a  question  of  time,  and  the  ques-  protest  of  the  National  Bank. 

tion  what  foreign  occupancy  shall  follow  the  On  February  18,  in  the  United  States  Dis- 

native  rule  is  one  that  must  possess  interest  for  trict  Court,  in  session  at  Philadelphia,  a  ver- 

the  United  States,  as  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  diet,  by  agreement,  for  $500  was  rendered  in 

now  the  only  remaining  group  in  the  North  favor  of  the  Government  against  Warner  and 

Pacific  Ocean  that  is  not  a  colonial  dependence  Merritt,  owners  of  the  steamer  Tropic.    This 

of  some  power  in  Europe  or  Asia.  represented  a  penalty  for  carrying  as  passen- 

HITTL    (For  details  relating  to  area,  territo-  gers  insurgents  taken  aboard  of  tlie  vessel  at 

rial  divisions,  population,  etc.,  see  *'  Annual  Inagua  and  landed  at  Miragoane,  Hayti,  when 

Cyclopfedia"  for  1883.)  the  certificate  of  the  vessel  forbade  the  carry- 

Ci«TerBBeiit. — The  President  of  the  Republic  ing  of  passengers.    It  was  represented  that  a 

is  Gen.  Salomon,  elected  for  seven  years,  dat-  similar  action  had  been  brought  by  seamen  on 

ing  from  1879.    The  Cabinet  is  composed  of  board  of  the  vessel,  and  the  penalty  in  that 

the  following -named  ministers:   Foreign  Af-  case  paid.    The  question  was  pending  as  to 

fairs.  Finance,  and  Commerce,  Gen.  Damier  ;  whether  a  double  penalty  could  be  exacted. 

Jostice  and  Public  Worship,  O.  Madion ;  War  On   February  20   President  Salomon  pro- 

and  Navy,  Michel  Pierre ;  Interior,  Ovide  Ca-  claimed  at  Port-au-Prince  full  amnesty  to  the 

men ;  Public  Instruction  and  Agriculture,  F.  revolutionists  of  C6tes-de-Fer.  excepting  Gen. 

Manigat.  Cheovil  Mode  and  other  members  of  the  Revo- 

The  United  States  Minister  Resident  and  lutionary  Committee.    At  the  foreign  consu- 

Consul-General  at  Port-au-Prince  is  the  Hon.  lutes  in  Jacmel  280  refugees  were  awaiting 

J.  M.  Langston,  and  the  American  Vice-Consul-  the  President's  decision  to  execute  or  pardon 

General  is  Dr.  J.  B.  Terres.     The  Haytian  Min-  them. 

ister  to  the  United  States  is  Mr.  S.  Preston ;  On  March  1,  Judge  Hughes,  of  the  United 
and  tlie  Haytian  Consul-General  at  New  York,  States  Circuit  Court,  sitting  at  Richmond,  Va., 
£.  D.  Bassett.  refused  to  confirm  the  sale  of  the  arms  and 
The  KeMIlM* — On  Dec.  21,  1883,  President  munitions  of  war  seized  on  the  schooner  E.G. 
Salomon  informed  the  foreign  representatives  Irwin,  intended  for  the  Haytian   insurgents, 
and  consuls  that  J6r6mie  had  surrendered,  and  They  were  purchased  at  auction  in  bulk  on 
that  one  of  the  clauses  of  the  capitulation  February  28,  by  a  New  York  firm.     The  judge 
was  that  several  of  the  foreign  diplomats  or  considered  the  amount  ($2,530)  bid  at  the  sale 
consuls  should  assist  in  the  execution  of  the  entirely  inadequate  to  the  invoiced  cost  of  the 
treaty  of  surrender.     The  President  at  the  material($7,500),  and  ordered  a  new  sale. 
I      R;ime  time  asked  the  representatives  to  assist  When  summoned  in  March  to  deliver  to  the 
I      liim  in  the  settlement  of  peace,  and  to  accede  authorities  the  iirmy  deserters  who  sought  ref- 
to  the  fulfillment  of  the  clauses  stipulated,  uge  with  them,  the  foreign  consuls  at  Jac- 
The  foreign  ministers  and  consuls  agreed  to  mel  refused,  on  the  ground  tlmt  during  a  civil 
sen^l  three  men-of-war  of  different  nationalities  war  there  were  no  recognized  deserters, 
to  J6r6mie,  carrying  as  many  commissioners.  In  April  the  Haytian  Government  put  into 
one  of  each  nationality,  and  appointed  the  Unit-  circulation  the  dreaded  additional  $1,000,000 
^  States  Minister  and  the  consuls  of  Spain  and  of  paper  money,  which  had  a  depressing  effect 
England  as  commissioners,  who  witnessed  the  upon    commerce.     Coffee  was  at    the    time 
entry  of  the  Government  troops  into  the  city  quoted  at  9^  to  9}  cents;  cocoa,  8^  to  9  cents; 
and  forts,  and  next  day  returned  to  Port-au-  and  logwood,  $6.50  to  $7. 
**rince.    Before  J6r6mie  surrendered,  the  Gov-  The  number  of  persons  killed  during  the 
^rnment  troops  had  taken  by  assault  the  vil-  revolution  was  officially  declared  to  have  been 
'4gesof  Cornil  and  Pestel.    Jacmel  was  driven  7,000.     The  disappearance  of  several  persons 
|o  capitulation  by  want  of  provisions.     The  implicated  in  the  revolution  caused  consider- 
Hevolutionary  Committee  of  the  town,  know-  able  commotion.     On  June  17  a  conflagration 
^^  that  President  Salomon  had  excluded  its  reduced  to  ashes  nearly  half  of  all  the  build- 
members  from  the  amnesty  accorded  to  the  ings  at  J^r6mie,  the  business  quarter  suffering 
^est  of  the  insurgents,  took  refuge  at  the  for-  very  heavily. 

^ign  vice-consulates,  and  left  to  their  military  On  October  3  the  Chamber  of  Representa- 

cLief  the  task  of  stipulating  the  terms  of  their  tives  passed  the  indemnity    bill,   fixing    the 

torrender.     Several  days  afterward  Gen.  Pro-  amount  to  be  paid  to  claimants  who  suffered 

phite  took  C6te8-de-Fer  by  assault  through  the  riots  of  September  22  and  23  at 
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$588,418,  payable  in  six  equal  in^taUments, 
tbe  first  on  November  80,  1884,  tbe  nelct  on 
September  30,  1886,  and  on  tbe  same  date  in 
1887,  1888,  1889,  and  1890.  The  first  pay- 
ment of  $93,069  was  to  be  refunded  oot  of  an 
additional  export  duty  of  10  per  cent,  that  was 
to  be  levied. 

On  the  occasion  of  tbe  fifth  anniversary  of 
bis  accession  to  the  presidential  chair,  October 
23,  General  Salomon  decree<l  full  and  nnre- 
sarved  amnesty  to  all  that  had  been  con- 
demned for  political  misdeeds,  whether  then 
in  Hayti  or  exiled. 

A  It^^M  In  Dispste. — In  1872  an  American 
company  established  itself  on  the  little  Island 
of  Navassa,  one  of  the  territorial  dependencies 
of  Hayti,  and  raised  the  American  fiag.  Na- 
vassa is  simply  a  guano-island,  about  twenty- 
seven  miles  from  tbe  mainland.  This  island, 
tbe  Haytians  claim,  belongs  to  tbe  republic, 
not  only  because  it  is  a  part  of  the  same  geo- 
graphical system,  but  because  it  is  mentioned 
by  name  as  belonging  to  her  political  jurisdic- 
tion in  her  Constitution.  At  the  time  the  isl- 
and was  taken  possession  of  by  this  American 
company,  there  was  a  vigorous  protest  that 
this  was  done  by  a  filibustering  expedition,  and 
the  matter  was  made  a  subject  of  diplomatic 
representation  on  the  part  of  Hayti  in  Wash- 
ington. But  the  protests  received  no  consider- 
ation, and  nothing  has  since  been  done  about 
it.  The  American  firm  remains  in  possession, 
exporting  the  guano;  claiming  the  right  to  do 
this  under  sections  5,570  to  5,578  Revised 
Statutes,  which  provide  that  whenever  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  discovers  a  deposit 
of  guano  on  any  island  not  within  the  lawful 
jurisdiction  of  any  other  government,  and  not 
occupied  by  the  citizens  of  any  other  govern- 
ment, and  takes  peaceable  possession  thereof, 
and  occupies  the  same,  such  island  may,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  President,  be  considered  as 
pertaining  to  tbe  United  States.  The  demands 
of  the  Hayti  an  Government  for  redress  have 
been  renewed. 

The  Cofte-Crop  of  1884-'85«— The  following 
was  communicated  from  Port-au-Prince  under 
date  of  Sept.  10, 1884 :  "  The  first  receipts  from 
tbe  new  coffee-crop  will  make  their  appearance 
in  October,  and  their  quality  will  be  fair. 
There  has  been  rainfall  enough  just  at  the  time 
it  was  needed.  At  present  low  prices  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  States  the  81,000  tons 
will  not  command  at  the  shipping  ports  over 
$6  the  100  pounds.  We  shall  not  have  more 
than  from  $4,000,000  to  $5,000,000  worth  of 
goods  to  export,  and  our  imports  will  also  have 
to  be  limited  to  that  much.  Business  generally 
has  meanwhile  been  almost  at  a  stand-still 
for  two  months  past,  because  of  a  dispute 
that  arose  between  the  treasury  and  the  bank 
about  the  paper  money  that  was  put  into  cir- 
culation. 

Anerioiii  Trade  wltli  Htytl.— The  following 
tables  show  the  imports  and  exports  in  the 
American  trade: 


IMPORTS. 


YEAR  ENDED  JUIiE  20. 

Coflbc 

T 

ism) 

PmuhIs.      I 

81908,074     a,.S5«,9Il 
22,.%7^a«     2,10«,874 
17,944,600      ],8S4^15 
16,2^188     l,29;£,49l 

18S1 

1352 

i»si 

%9 

laiA 

28 

EXFORTS. 


YEAR 

ENDED 

JUNE  30. 


BureU. 
85.85(t 


Dollar*.   Dollan 

1830 564,689  4,V),7M> 

1&81 611,827  394,097 

18S2 440,890  278.701;  91,6(W 

1 SS3 458,04!>  370,8631  96,208| 

l'i84 1857,8071461,677    72,882i 


526,4371,031,1028^ 


174,982 1,029,857  1,819,8214,37 


626.830 
547,770 
403,20$ 


999.889  3.1ft 
897,854  8.ie! 
729,1822.7Si 


iBericaii  MaufiMteres. — In  his  report  to 
Department  of  State,  Consul-General  I^ogs 
writes  as  follows: 

The  imports  fh)m  the  United  States  have  consi 
for  the  most  part  of  provisions,  such  as  portc,  b 
hams,  flour,  sugar,  rice,  codfish,  herriims,  mack( 
butter,  lard,  oiieesej  canned  meats  ana  fruits^ 
soap,  drui^  and  medicines,  paints,  hardware,  agnc 
ural  implements,  hoes,  shovels,  spades,  axes,  fu 
tore  and  lumber,  shoes,  and  carriages.  For  m 
years  past,  too,  denims  have  been  imported  and  \ 
in  Hayti.  In  fact,  they  have  constituted  for  t» 
time  the  chief  article  of  that  special  manufacture  ] 
in  greatest  demand  in  this  country,  and  it  is  now* 
ceded  that  they  do,  and  lirill  continue  to  herea 
bold  the  mastery  in  the  Haytian  market.  The? 
also  prove,  as  many  of  the  most  intelligent  roerai 
of  the  country  predict,  the  ibreninners  of  the  e 
and  ^ncral  introduction  of  American  cotton  go 
not  only  into  Hayti,  but  into  the  West  India  Isla 
And  thU  result  will  be  produced  upon  the  real  n 
of  the  floods  referred  to,  in  spite  of  efforts  made 
competing  manufacturers  in  other  oountries,  ( 
where  more  convenient  terms  of  credit  are  ^ven  i 
chants,  and  special  endeavor  is  made  to  acoommo 
what  are  falsely  supposed  to  be  the  circumstance 
tbe  Haytian  customer,  with  a  cheap,  inferior  art 
American  denims,  as  compared  with  all  others,  ai 
a  premium  in  the  markets  of  this  country.  Imit 
false  trade-marks  do  not  deceive  in  this  matter  eit 
for  the  texture  and  oualitv  of  the  goods  oonititi 
guarantee  appreciated  by  the  buyer.  It  l**  not  stra 
therefore,  that  the  Haytian  mountaineer,  in  deflcnl 
his  desire  for  such  article,  with  other  words  fti 
him,  calls  it  *'''  the  doth  in  wlueh  the  Haytian  is 
cheated." 

HENDBICKS,  THOMAS  ANDREWS,  Vice-Pt 
dent  of  the  United  States,  born  near  Zai 
ville,  Ohio,  Sept.  7,  1819.  On  the  matci 
side  he  is  of  Scotch  descent.  His  mot 
Jane  Thomson,  was  a  ^anddanghter  of  J 
Thomson,  who  emigrated  from  Scotlan<] 
Pennsylvania  before  the  Revolution,  and,  bj 
representations  of  the  advantages  of  the  & 
try,  induced  a  large  following  of  Scotohi 
by  whom  Cumberland  County  was  chiefly 
tied.  Thomas's  grandfather  was  one  of 
pioneer  settlers  of  Westmoreland  County, 
and  held  varions  township  and  county  ofi 
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nd  vaa  a  member  of  the  State  LegiBlat^ire.  over  College,  at  Hnoorer,  Indiana,  from  which 

oho  Hendricks,  the  father  of  Thomas,  was  he    was   graduated    id    1841.     Ilia    brother, 

orn  in  UgoDier  vallej,  and  not  long  nfter  Abram  Heodricks,  went  through  the  course  at 

is  marriage  he  moved  to  Zanesville,  Ohio,  the  UnlTersity  of  Ohio  aud  at  HanovFr,  and 

ad  on  ft  farm  near  that  place  Thomas  was  became  a  Presbyterian  clergyman.     Thomas 

■orn.  went   to   Chamberehorg,  Pa.,  studied   law  in 

Wlieo  be  was  six  months  old  his  parents  re-  the  office  of  his  uncle,  Judge  Thomson,  was 

nnved  to  Hadisoii,  Ind.,  then  the  residence  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1843,  and  retnmed  to 

)f  his  undu,  William  Hendricks,  who  was  snc-  bhelbvville  to  practice.    His  i<ucces8  in  his  pro- 

iusirely  a  member  of  Congress,  Governor  of  fet«ioQ  was  phenomenal.    In  1845  ho  married 


J»  Stale,  and  United  8tal«a  Senator.  John 
nesdricka  was  appointed  by  President  Jack- 
Ma  a  Deputy -Survey  or  of  Public  Lands,  and 
mgKrved  in  that  capacity.  In  1833  he  re- 
Dored  again,  and  located  a  homestead  in  the 
tien  jparsely -settled  connty  of  Shelby,  and  the 
iilDtj  town,  Sbelbyville,  ia  upon  a  part  of  the 
d  Hendricks  farm. 

la  this  home  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  passed 
I  boyhood  till  1887,  when  he  entered  Han- 


Eliza  C.  Monran.  They  have  no  children,  their 
only  SOD  having  died  in  infancy.  In  the  aame 
year,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  was  sent 
to  the  State  Legislature,  where  he  served  one 
term,  but  he  would  not  accept  a  re-election. 
In  1851  he  was  elected  without  opposition  a 
member  of  the  convention  that  was  called  to 
revise  and  emend  the  State  Constitution  of 
Indiana,  and  was  prominent  and  efficient  in 
that  work. 
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In  1651,  and  again  in  1853,  he  was  a  mem-  gatiou  nominated  Joseph  E.  McDonald,  of  th^ 

ber  of  Congress  from  the  Fifth  District  of  In-  State,  for  the  presidency.     After  the  nomii^^. 

diana.    At  the  close  of  his  second  term  he  tion  of  Grover  Cleveland,  William  A.  Wallaoe, 

intended  to  return  to  his  law  practice,  but  of  Pennsylvania,  nominated  Thomas  A.  H^n. 

President  Pierce  appointed  him  Commissioner  dricks  for  the  vice-presidency,  and  the  entire 

of  the  General  Land-OHice,  and  he  served  in  816  votes  cast  for  him  made  bim  the  unani. 

that  capacity  for  four  years,  administeiing  the  mous  nominee  of  the  convention.     He  was  at 

affairs  of  the  office  with  great  ability.    In  1860  Saratoga  when  he  was  officially  notified  of  his 

he  was  nominated  as  Democratic  candidate  for  nomination,   and    subsequently    made  formai 

the  governorship  of  Indiana,  but  was  defeated  acceptance  in  a  brief  letter.     (For  the  resa/t 

by  the  Republican  candidate,  Henry  S.  Lane,  of  the  election,  see  Cleveland,  Gboveb,  and 

who  became  Governor  by  9,757  mtyority.    In  United  States.) 

the  same  year  Mr.  Hendricks  removed  from        Mr.  Hendricks  is  five  feet  nine  inches  tall, 

Shelbyville  to  Indianapolis,  where,  in  1862,  he  weighing  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  pounds, 

formed  a  law  partnership  with  Oscar  B.  Hord,  and,  from  his  irreproachable  habits  tijrough 

extended  in  1866  to  Mr.  Hendricks^s  cousin,  life,  is  still  strong  and  vigorons.     He  is  a  cod-     j 

Col.  A.  W.  Hendricks,  under  the  firm  title  of  sistent  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 

Hendricks,  Hord,  &  Hendricks.  Church,  and  his  private  life  is  without  a  stain. 

From  1863  to  March,  1869,  Mr.  Hendricks  HONDURAS,  a  republic  of  Central  America, 
was  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  Area,  89,600  square  miles;  population,  400,- 
from  Indiana,  and  was  regarded  as  a  Demo-  000,  of  whom  fewer  than  10,000  are  pure 
cratic  leader  in  that  body.  He  served  effi-  whites,  the  remainder  being  mestizos  and  In- 
ciently  on  the  Committees  on  Claims,  the  Ju-  dians.  It  has  a  coast-line  of  60  miles  on  the 
diciary.  Public  Lands,  and  Naval  Affairs.  He  Pacific  and  400  on  the  Atlantic.  The  Cordil- 
strongly  opposed  the  Kepublican  plan  of  recon-  leras  mountains  traverse  the  republic  60  miles 
strnction,  and  opposed  the  amendments  to  the  from  the  Pacific,  in  a  northwest  and  southeast 
Constitution  as  being  hasty.  He  did  not  wish  direction,  and  contain  many  rich  veins  of  sil- 
to  hinder  the  progress  of  rational  settlements  ver,  gold,  and  other  minerals, 
of  great  difficulties,  but  wanted  to  make  haste  The  climate,  twenty  miles  from  the  coast  and 
slowly.  In  1864  he  advocated  and  voted  for  in  the  mining  districts,  is  exceptionally  health- 
large  appropriations  to  bring  the  war  to  a  fnl,the  temperature  seldom  falling  below  60°  or 
close,  and  spoke  eloquently  in  favor  of  an  exceeding  86°. 

amendment  to  increase  the  pay  of  the  soldiers        Govemoieiit* — The  presidential  term  is  four 

50  per  cent.,  because  of  the  depreciation  of  the  years.    The  legislative  department  consists  of 

currency.  a  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  composed 

In  the  Democratic  National  Convention  of  of  members  elected  from  the  thirteen  depart- 
1868,  in  New  York,  on  the  twenty-first  ballot,  menta  into  which  the  republic  is  divided, 
he  received  132  votes  as  canlidate  for  the        The  President,  Gen.  Luis  Bogran,  was  elect- 
presidency,  standing  next  to  Gen.  Hancocrk,  ed  on  Nov.  27,  1883.    The  Cabinet  was  com- 
who  received  135 J;  but  on  the  final  ballot  posed  as  follows :  Minister  of  War,  Education. 
Horatio    Seymour  was    nominated.      In    the  and  Justice,  Dr.  Rafael  Alvarado ;  Minister  of      J 
autumn  of  that  year  he  was  again  a  candidate  Foreign  Affairs,  Sefior  Jeronimo  Zelaya;  HId-      I 
for  the  governorship  of  Indiana,  but  was  de-  ister  of  the  Interior,  Sefior  Cresencio  Gomei; 
feated  by   941    m^ority  by  the   Republican  Minister  of  Finnnce,  Sefior  Abelardo  Zelaya; 
candidate,  Conrad  Baker,  who  afterward  be-  and  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Sellor  Francisco 
came  a  law  partner  of  Mr.  Hendricks.    At  the  Planas. 

close  of  his  senatorial  term  he  returned  to  In-        The  United  States  Consul  at  Ruatan  and 

dianapolis,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  Trujillo  is  Mr.  W.  C.  Burchard. 
profession.  The  Consul-General  of  Honduras  at  ^^ew 

In  1872  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Indiana,  York  is  Mr.  J.  Baiz;   at  San  Francisco,  Mr. 

defeating  the  Republican  candidate,  Thomas  W.  V.  Wells;  the  Consul  at  New  York.  Mr. 

M.  Brown,  by  a  minority  of  1,148.     In  July,  E.  G.  Marsh,  and  at  New  Orleans,  Mr.  L  M. 

1874,  he  was  permanent  chairman  of  the  State  de  Avendano. 

Democratic  Convention,  at  Indianapolis.    In        Ftnaiiee*  —  The   budget    estimate   for  1BS4 

the   National  Democratic   Convention  at  St.  placed    the    income  at    $1,100,000,   and  the 

Louis  in  June,  1876,  he  received   1334  votes  outlay  at  $1,004,567. 

for  the    presidential   nomination,   and,  when        The  home  indebtedness  consists  of  $700.- 

Samuel  J.  Tilden  was  nominated,  he  received  000  bonds,  while  the  floating  debt  amoontsto 

730  out  of  738  votes  as  candidate  for  the  vice-  $50,000. 
presidency.  Railroads,  ete. — ^The  line  between  Puerto  Cor* 

In  1877,  and  again  in  1883,  accompanied  by  tez  and  San  Pedro,  60  miles,  is  in  operation. 
Mrs.  Hendricks,  he  made  a  brief  tour  in  Eu-        There  were, in  1883,  63  telegraph-offic^witb 

rope  as  a  relaxation  from  his  arduous  profes-  230  operators.    Length  of  lines,  1,360  miles; 

sional  pursuits.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Na-  number  of  messages,  107,730.     Receipts,  $12,* 

tional  Democratic  Convention   at  Chicago  in  620;  expenses,  $11,784. 
July,  1884,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Indiana  dele-        In  1883  there  were  28  post-offices,  forward* 
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1^  162,894  letters,  2,290  postal-canls,  and  184,-  left  undone.    The  mines  below  water-level,  or 
30  newspapers  and  samples:  together,  299,614  those  above,  to  which,  owing  to  their  situation, 
ems  of  mail-matter.   The  receipts  amounted  to  it  was  impossible  to  drive  adits  for  drainage, 
4,090,  and  the  expenses  to  $22,913.  were  kept  free  of  water  by  gangs  of  men  who 
PiMtBi — On  the  Atlantic  there  are  Trujillo,  carried  it  out  in  hide-buckets  on  their  backs, 
^uerto  Cortez,  Omoa,  Yriona,  and  Kuatan  ;  Another  cause  of  the  abandonment  of  many 
n  the  Pacific  there  is  Amapala.     The  port  mines  was  deficient  ventilation.    Natural  ven- 
>f  Puerto  Cortez  affords  an  excellent  harbor-  tilation  was  the  only  system  known,  and,  when 
ige  for  vessels  of  all  draughts,  and  perfect  pro-  two  openings  with  considerable  difference  of 
section  from  ^'  northers.^'    On  the  ngrth  side  level  could  not  be  obtained,  the  extent  of  the 
of  the  harbor  are  the  wharf  and  depot  of  the  work  was  limited.    The  mining-tools  were  the 
Interoceanic  Railroad,  this  being  tlie  Atlantic  bar  and  the  horn  spoon.    In  hard  rock  a  short 
terminus  of  the  partially  completed  railway  drill  and  powder  were  used.     The  mines  were 
that  is  to  cross  the  Republic  of  Honduras  to  opened  sometimes  with  drifts  or  adits,   but 
the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  on  the  Pacific,  220  miles,  most  frequently  on  the   crop.     An  opening 
Prior  to  the  building  of  this  section  of  the  road  was,  for  example,  made  twelve  feet  in  depth, 
Puerto  Cortez  was  known  as  Point  and  Bay  of  and  a  notched  log  set  up  the  side  for  a  ladder. 
Caballos,  and  of  no  importance ;  at  present  it  A  platform  or  shelf  was  left,  and  a  second  hole 
is  the  business  center  for  all  the  shipping  in-  sunk  and  another  log  set  up;  this  process  was 
terests  of  the  interior  and  surrounding  ooun-  continued  until  the  water  or  lack  of  ventila- 
try,  which  formerly,  and  for  nearly  800  years,  tion  compelled  a  halt.   At  convenient  distances 
were  assembled  at  Omoa,  ten  miles  westward,  levels  were  driven  in  the  vein  and  the  richest 
la  order  to  afford  the  New  York  market  a  chimneys  of  ore  worked  out.    The  roof  was 
steady  supply  of  cabinet-woods  and  bananas  kept  up  with  natural  pillars  or  with  wood, 
from  this  part  of  Honduras,  the  United  States  which  is  abundant.    All  the  water  and  mate- 
Hail  Steamship  Company  now  runs  fast  steam-  rial  were  carried  up  these  ladders  on  the  backs 
erg  direct  between  Puerto  Cortez  and  New  of  men,  and  this  is  still  the  case  in  the  mines 
York,  with  an  average  cargo  of  8,000  bunches  worked  under  native  auspices, 
of  bananas.  The  methods  of  reduction  were  as  crude  as 

Kaatan  Island,  with  its  neighbors,  forming  the  system  of  mining  was  primitive.    The  ore 

the  group  known  as  the  Bay  Islands,  although  was  prepared  for  the  ^^  arrastra,'^  in  which  it 

comparatively  unknown,  is  one  of  the  most  was  pulverized,  by  being  broken  into  small 

fertile.    It  formerly  belonged  to  British  Hon-  pieces  with   hand-hammers.    The  best  pieces 

daras.  but  for  the  past  twenty  years  has  been  were  selected  for  treatment,  and,  after  being 

under  the  Republic  of  Honduras,  and  yields  a  ground  in  the  ^^arrastra,*^  were  amalgamated 

fair  amount  of  revenue.    Ruatan  is  thirty -seven  by  the  barrel  or  **  patio  "  process.    Good  au- 

iiiiles  in  length,  and  from  three  to  four  miles  thorities  estimate  that  not  more  than  60  per 

^de,  and  has  an  undulating  surface,  the  hills  cent,  of  the  assay  value  of  the  ore  is  saved  by 

rising  from  200  to  600  feet     The  land  yields  this  treatment,  while  the  expense,  owing  to 

cocoauuts,  bananas,  plantains,  and  pineapples,  the  time  consumed,  labor  expended,  and  loss 

The  annual  value  of  cocoanuts  is  about  $500,-  of  mercury,  is  very  great.    The  lowest  cost  at 

OOO,  and  of  pineapples  $1,000,000.    The  bulk  present  of  mining  and  working  the  ores,  by 

of  imports  is  from  the  United  States  via  New  the  native  methods,  at  Tuscaran,  is  $25  a  ton. 
Orleans  by  steamers  every  seven  days,  sailing        In  order  to  encourage  the  development  of 

under  the  Honduras  flag,  and  carrying  the  mails,  mines,  the  mining  laws  have  during  late  years 

Some  of  the  so-called  "  cocoanut  walks,"  or  been  modified  so  as  to  place  foreigners  on  an 

plantations,  consist  of  8,000  to  10,000  trees,  equality  with  natives  in  taking  up  new  or  re- 

^b  bearing  100  to  200  nuts,  which  are  sold  opening  abandoned  mines.    Mining  machinery 

At  (15  to  $30  a  thousand.  and  supplies  are  admitted  duty  free,  and  there 

liic& — The  causes  that  led  to  the  long  aban-.  are  no  export  duties  on  the  products  of  mines. 

^onment  of  the  Honduras  mines,  and  have  Meanwhile  the  Government  of  Honduras,  with 

prevented  their  reopening  by  the  natives,  are  the  view  of  informing  the  American  people  as 

<^ommon  to  all  the  Spanish- American  mining  to  the  resources  of  Honduras,  caused  samples 

districts,  and  are  the  same  that  caused  the  old  of  ores  and  minerals  to  be  made  and  shipped 

**Fria8"  mine  in  Tolima,  Colombia,  and  the  to  San  Francisco,  where  a  collection  of  them 

*'ElCallao"  of  Guayana,  Venezuela,  to  remain  was  placed  on  exhibition.    Similar  steps  to 

^nvorked  for  over  fifty  years.    The  separation  advance  the  material  interests  of  the  country 

from  Spain  revolutionize  the  labor  conditions  were  supplemented  by  the  grant,  under  au- 

of  these  countries.    The  liberated  slaves  either  thority  of  the  legislature,  of  valuable  aban- 

fefnsed  to  work,  or  were  impressed  into  the  doned  npines  and  reduction  rights  to  American 

Jnilitary  service  of  the  rival  revolutionary  fac-  capitalists,  and  are  now  bearing  fruit  in  the 

tions.    In  the  mean  time  the  mines  filled  up  rapid  development  of  the  country.    The  min- 

^ith  water  or  caved  in,  and  were  abandoned,  eral  or  raining  district  of  Tuscnran  is  in  one  of 

[n  the  Spanish-American  method  of  mining,  the  most  healthful  and  delightful  departments 

Eiachinery  was  unknown,  and  all   work,   of  of  the  republic.    It  is  8,000  feet  above  the 

bateyer  magnitude,  was  done  with  men,  or  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  climate  vai'ies  during 
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the  year  only  from  60^  to  85°  Fahr.  The  nights  gaged  for  fear  years  in  making  expe 

are  cool,  the  water  is  excellent,  and  the  mineral  with  the  vims  of  hydrophobia,  and 

district  presents  the  anomaly  of  a  mining  camp  nonncement  of  his  resnlta  has  created 

snrroanded  by  the  intelligence,  refinement,  and  found  impression  upon  the  scientific 

cnltore  of  the  best  citizens  of  the  country.  His  dedactions  are  briefiy  these: 

These  mines  have  been  worked  for  the  past  1.  The  poison  of  hydrophobia,  if  tran 

150  years  in  the  old,  rude  Spanish  way.     The  from  a  dog  to  a  monkey,  and  then  fron 

native  reduction-works  have  a  capacity  of  about  ey  to  monkey,  loses  some  of  its  pow 

fifteen  tons  a  day,  and  are  kept  running  to  each  fresh  inoculation.    The  poison  ne 

their  full  extent.  quires  the  same  virulence  that  it  had  at 

New  York  capitalists  have  formed  compa-  2.  When  tninsmitted  to  successive  i 

nies  to  work  mines  in  thi;^  district,  and  are  of  the  same  kind,  the  virus  gains  in  pov 

sending  on   large  plants  of  machinery,  with  3.  Virus  that  has  once  been  diminis 

engineers  and  men.  Among  the  historical  mines  passing  through  animals  of  different  kii 

controlled  by  these  companies  are  the  Qnema-  again  be  increased  in  activity  by  being 

sones,  the  Ouayabilla,  Sacramento,  Flores,  Ta-  mitted  to  animals  of  the  same  kind, 

magas,  Oalifornia,  and  Santa  Elena.  The  importance  of  these  experiments 

Cvmmtsnt* — The  imports  during  late  years  appreciated  when  we  hear  that  M.  Past 

have  averaged  $1,500,000  per  annum,  and  the  lieves  he  has  at  last  discovered  a  core 

exports  $1,600,000.    The  latter  embrace  $600,-  drophobia.     He  says,  '*  Thanks  to  the 

OOOof  bullion,  $200,000  worth  of  indigo,  $150,-  of  the  period  of  incubation  of  rabies 

000  of  cattle,  $180,000  cabinet  and  dye  woods,  communicated  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid 

and  $100,000  of  hides  and  skins.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  we  ca 

HUNGARY*    See  Austbia-Hunoabt.  certainty  produce  a  condition  of  insi 

HTDROPHOBLL    This  terrible  and  mysteri-  bility  in  those  who  are  bitten  before  tl 

ous  malady  has  hitherto  been  little  understood  malady  is  due.^'    The  distinguished  »ae 

by  physicians,  and  when  fully  developed  it  has  not  made  this  confident  assertion  witho 

been  impossible  to  arrest  its  course.    Several  ing  a  strong  basis  of  fact  upon  which 

theories  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  cause  of  port  it.     He  is  well  known  to  be  an  a 

the  disease.     Pasteur  believes  that  he  has  dis-  and  painstaking  observer,  and  statemei 

covered  certain  micro-organisms  that  are  the  might  sound  chimerical  when  proceedic 

essential  virus  of  rabies.     Koch  is  equally  con-  a  lesser  man  deserve  careful  consideratio 

fident  that  these  parasites,  though  undoubtedly  they  are  made  by  him. 

present,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  peculiar  M.  Pasteur  himself  is  far  from  beii 

phenomena.    The  ingenious  idea  has  been  ad-  pared  to  put  his  theory  to  the  test  by 

vanced  that  small  blisters  or  ^^  byssi  ^*  appear  lating  a  human  being  with  the  virus  of 

beneath  the  tongue  in  one  to  three  weeks  after  phobia :  he  thinks  that  many  additional 

the  bite  is  received,  and  ttiat  these  blisters,  in  inents  must  be  performed  upon  animals 

some  mysterious  way,  stand  in  the  relation  of  he  will  be  justified  in  venturing  upon  tb 

cause  and  efifect  to  the  hydrophobic  manifesta-  But  his  statements  have  received  amp 

tions.     In  accordance  with  this  theory,  it  has  firmation.    The  committee  appointed  by 

been  claimed  on  very  good  authority  that  the  ternational  Medical  Congress  to  test  tb 

disease  has  been  warded  off  by  promptly  can-  of  the  communications  that  he  made 

terizing  these  vesicles.    Even  the  distinguished  body  have  already  reported  upon  their  1 

French  physician  Trousseau  lends  his  support  ries  of  experiments.     Forty-three  dog 

to  this  practice.     But  by  far  the  most  impor-  selected,  nineteen   of  which  were  ino 

tant  observations  with  regard  to  this  fatal  mal-  with  the  virus  of  rabies.     All  of  the  t 

ady  have  been  recently  reported  by  M.  Pasteur,  were  then  exposed  to  the  bites  of  rabi^ 

whose  name  is  so  famous  in  connection  with  the  nineteen  vaccinated  animals  alone  ei 

the  germ-theory  of  disease.     He  has  been  en-  the  others  being  attacked  with  hydropb 

I 

IDAHO.    Territorial  Ciovenineot— The  follow-    ^^^^  due  Dec  i,  18S5 $ 

ing  were  the  Territorial  officers  during  the    Bo°d»dueDec  i,  is^i 

year:  Governor,  John  N.  Irwin,  succeeded  by  Total $ 

William  M.  Bunn;  Secretary,  Edward  L.  Cur-    To  oflhet  thia  there  is  cash  on  hand 

tis ;  Comptroller  and  Superintendent  of  Pub-  This  result  has  been  achieved  under  a 

lie  Instruction,  James  L.  Ondcrdonk;  Treas-  ti on  in  the  tax  rate  of  from  75  cents  to  4 

urer,  John  Huntoon;  Chief- Justice  of  Supreme  on  the  $100  within  the  past  three  yea 

Court,  John  T.   Morgan;    Associate  Justices,  from  40  cents  to  25  cents  during  the  pa 

Norman  Buck  and  Henry  E.  Prickett.  and  during  that  time,  owing  to  the  inci 

FlnanelaK — The  Territory  is  practicnlly  free  population,  a  heavier  drain  by  the  pris< 

from   debt,  having  a  funded   indebtedness  of  ofindigent  sick  and  insane,  etc.,  the  cun 

$69,268.60,  which   is  represented   and  to  be  penses  of  the  Territory  have  more  than  d 

paid  as  follows:  There  is  due  from  the  counties,  on  the  ' 
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>r  tills  year,  the  som  of  $35,980.54. 
test  burden  of  expense  to  which  the 
is  subjected  is  the  care  of  the  Terri- 
K)ners.  The  amounts  expended  on 
ig  the  past  two  years  are  as  follow : 

s  Marabars  bills $30,890  00 

for  transportation 5,S92  40 

1  for  capture  of  escaped  prisoners  ...         810  00 

••. $87,092  40 

llowing  table  shows  the  number  of 
:ax-pajers  and  the  total  valuation  of 
[Dent-rolls  for  the  past  seven  year^ : 


AHmmnt. 

8,892 
6,518 
5.600 
6,961 
8.162 
10,588 
12,211 

$4,530,600  50 
5.9*26,149  60 

6,408,069  14 
a066,8G5  75 

9,889,071  05 
18.988.412  81 

15,497,598  84 

ares  given  for  1884  have  reference 
liat  are  known  as  the  ^*  original  as- 
•olls."  The  "  subsequent  assessment- 
be  reported  in  January,  1885,  will 
increase  this  amount.  As  the  as- 
uation  does  not  represent  one  half 
valuation,  and  does  not  inchide  un- 
nines,  we  may  safely  place  the  actual 
of  the  Territory,  apart  from  its  un- 
nines,  at  over  $31,000,000. 
Bal* — ^The  number  of  children  be- 
ages  of  five  and  twenty-one,  in  1888, 
6;  in  1884,  13,140;  school  districts 
98;  in  1884,  238.  Graded  schools 
established  in  Bois^  City  and  Lewie- 
number  of  pupils  attending  the  pub- 
s  during  the  past  year  was  about 
alio  supports  20  patients  in  the  Ore- 
e  Asylum.  There  were  64  convicts 
ritorial  Penitentiary.  It  is  claimed 
erritory  has  a  f>opuIation  of  80,000, 
at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  a  year. 
-The  Governor,  in  his  report  to  the 
of  the  Interior,  says: 

our  chief  source  of  wealth,  and  employs 
tor^  a  greater  number  of  men  and  ai;veat"er 
»pital  than  anv  other  industry.  The  de- 
in  gold  and  silver  during  the  p&^t  year 
a  ratio  of  50  per  cent. ;  the  output  of  min- 
of  tlie  Temtory  being,  as  nearly  as  can 
ed,  about  $7,000,000.  Idaho  has  greater 
•A  than  any  other  Territory  or  State  in  the 
le  most  extensive  belt  lies  on  the  western 
le  spurs  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  that  en- 
itory  in  Oneida  countv,  and  nm  the  entire 

to  Lake  Pcnd  d^OreiUe,  410  miles.  The 
iscoveries  on  this  immense  belt  now  bein^ 
In  in  the  Wood  river  country  and  oxtcna 
Vlene.  All  that  country  on'  this  belt  ly- 
1  Sawtooth,  in  Alturas  county,  and  Pierce 
)8hone  county,  is  unexplored.  The  dis- 
ave  attracted  marked  attention  during  the 
•e  the  Wood  river.  Lost  river,  and  Coeur 
?he  Wood  river  district  is  now  generally 
be  the  richest  silver-lead  producing  coun- 
vorld.  The  general  average  of  the  ores 
ounces  of  silver  and  63  per  cent,  lead  to 

all  cases  the  ores  have  steadily  increased 
lepth  has  been  attained.    The  Bullion  is 

belt  in  this  locality,  being  from  three  to 


eleven  miles  in  width,  and  has  been  explored  from 
Bellevue  to  Smoky,  thirtv-seven  miles.  The  next 
belt  in  importance  is  the  Elkhorn.  It  extends  from 
the  East  Fork  of  Wood  river  to  Lake  Creek,  nine 
miles.  There  is  also  the  Muldoon  belt,  running  from 
Muldoon  to  East  Fork.  The  output  for  the  vear  end- 
ed June  80th  was  about  $3,500,000.  The  Lost  river  is 
a  new  district,  in  Custer  county,  directly  over  the  bor- 
der of  Alturas  county.  This  camp  has  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  during  the  past  year,  and  large 
Suantities  of  carbonates  and  galena-ores  have  been 
iscovered.  Thev  are  very  similar  to  the  product  of 
the  mines  of  Leadville,  Col.  In  addition  to  the  silver- 
bearing  ores,  some  fine  copi^er-ore  has  been  discov- 
ered, which  promises  largely.  The  Coeur  d'AUno 
country  has  surely  been  more  mbiunderstood  and  suf- 
fered more  from  misinformation  and  mismanagement 
than  any  district  ever  opened.  Several  thousand  men, 
without  any  definite  idea  of  what  was  needed,  and  with 
no  knowledge  of  the  country,  stampeded  tliere  in  mid- 
winter^ to  &d  themselves  confronted  with  from  three 
to  six  feet  of  snow,  instead  of  naturally  developed  gold- 
mines of  fabulous  richness  and  marvelous  extent.  For 
months  after  their  arrival  nothing  could  be  done  in 
the  way  of  mining.  The  sufferings  of  the  mi^'ority 
uero  intense.  Until  May  tliero  were  none  of  the  ncy- 
ce^sary  appliances  for  successful  mining.  Since  the 
weather  has  permitted  it,  some  minlnjo:  luis  been  done, 
and  the  yield  has  been  line.  The  Atlanta  district  h&s 
been  retarded  by  reason  of  its  inaccessibility.  This 
will  shortly  be  remedied,  as  surveyors  are  now  laying 
out  a  wagon-road  from  Bois^  City  to  Atlanta.  A  year 
hence  the  road  will  be  completed.  The  ores  of  this 
district  are  very  rich  and  apparently  plenteous. 

Rallroids. — Dnring  the  past  year  236  miles 
of  railroad  have  been  completed  in  the  Terri- 
tory. The  Oregon  Short  Line  has  been  com- 
pleted, making  a  continuous  line  from  Granger, 
on  the  Union  Pacific,  to  Portland,  Oregon.  The 
following  table  gives  the  mileage  of  railroads 
in  operation  in  the  Territory : 

Mil:*. 

Utah  and  Northern 208 

Opejroii  Short  Line  (main  line) 4.'^2 

Ore^n  Short  Line  (Wood  riyer  branch) 70 

Northern  Pacific 90 

Total S20 

igrlciltm  aid  Stock-Rtising. — Agriculture  has 
been  steadily  on  the  increase.  The  consider- 
able mining  towns  and  camps  aflford  a  market 
for  the  farmer.  Wheat,  barley,  potatoes,  and 
garden  vegetables,  yield  abundantly.  The  val- 
leys are  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
fruit.  In  stock-raising,  at  least  1,500  men  are 
employed,  and  certainly  $10,000,000  invested. 
The  increase  in  the  herds  during  the  past  five 
years  will  reach  40  per  cent.  The  number  of 
cattle  in  the  Territory  is  estimated  at  360,000. 

RecUunatlOD  vf  Doert  Laid* — The  progress  of 
this  most  important  work  may  be  seen  from  a 
passage  in  the  Governor's  message : 

During  the  past  jear  there  has  been  a  marked 
movement  in  this  direction,  and  within  another  year 
tliousands  of  acres  of  splendid  arable  land  will  bo 
added  to  the  already  great  area  of  the  Territory.  In 
a  few  years  an  acreage  greater  than  the  whole  State 
of  Rhode  Island  will  be  reclaimed  in  the  Snake  river 
valley  alone,  and  changed  from  an  arid,  parched,  and 
unsightly  desert,  into  rich  and  blooming  agricultural 
lands,  safe  from  drought  or  floods  of  rain.  TThis  hap- 
py condition  is  entirely  attributable  to  the  Desert- 
Land  act.  Should  the  act  be  repealed,  these  rich  val- 
leys would  pass  into  the  greeay  clutch  of  the  auto- 
cratic power  of  the  Mormon  Church.    Near  Blackfoot, 
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a  canal  i»  nearly  finished  that  will  reclaim  between  united  stand  is  tak6n  and  radical  measures  adopted 

40,000  and  60,000  acres.    In  Cassia  county  (alonx  the  by  all  of  our  citizens,  irrespective  of  party  uUiancesi, 

south  side  of  the  Snake  river),  Baft  nver,  Goose  the  day  is  not  far  distant  wnen  our  fair  and  prosper- 

creek,  and  many  smaller  streams  are  owned  entirely  ous  Territory  will  be  under  the  control  of  the  alien 

by  the  Mormons  and  used  by  them  for  irrififation  pur-  and  hostile  element  now  wielding  complete  sway  over 

poses.    At  Shoshone,  in  Alturas  county,  twenty-five  the  Territory  of  Utah.    That  the  Democratic  party, 

miles  north  of  Snake  river,  Little  Wood  river  has  by  their  fawning  upon  this  element  for  their  political 

been  turned  on  the  desert,  and  a  thriving  town  with  support,  are  alone  responsible  for  the  power  ahaidy 

its  outlying  farms  has  grown  and  U  growing,  where  exercised  by  the  Mormon  Church  in  Idaho, 
but  two  short  years  ai^o  was  a  sagc-brush-covercd.        That  it  is  the  sentiment  of  yie  Republican  party  of 

desert  plain.    In  the  Bruneau  valley  60,000  acres  are  Idaho  that  there  should  be  a  reapportionment  of  fep- 

already  under  cultivation,  and  a  canal  has  been  start-  resentation  in  the  Legislature,  based  upon  our  preiseot 

ed  to  cover  from  25,000  to  30.000  acres  more.    In  population,  and  we  charge  that  the  Mormon  Democ- 

Wood  river  valley  a  canal  has  oeen  constructed  and  racy  of  Idano,  in  its  efforts  to  preserve  the  Mormoo 

irri^tes  over  20,000  acres,  while  below  these  now  power  in  our  Le^slaturo,  and  aeprive  the  chief  snti- 

fruitful  acres  lie  50,000  acres  that  will  shortly  be  cov-  Mormon  county  in  tlie  Territory  of  a  just  reprMenia- 

ered  with  water  and  cultivated.     The  Idaho  Mining  tion,  is  responsible  for  the  failure  to  reapportion  the 

and  Irrigation  Company  of  New  York  is  constructini?  Territory  according  to  a  just  and  equitable  standsni 
a  canal  with  a  capacity  of  4,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per        That  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  northern  Idaho  in 

second,  which  tiikes  the  waters  of  the  Bois^  about  regard  to  annexation  to  VVashington  Territory  should 

seventy-five  miles  above  its  confluence  with  Snake  be  faithfully  and  justlv  represented.    It  is  a  question 

river.   This  canal  will  irrigate  and  reclaim  about  600,-  of  local  importance  witn  the  people  of  that  section,  and 

000  acres  of  land  on  the  north  side  of  Snake  river  and  demands  recognition  and  support  in  proportion  to  the 

south  of  Bois<^  City.    On  Payette  river  two  canals  are  unanimity  of  their  expression  on  that  subject. 

nearly  completed  that  will  cover  about  60,000  acres,         jhe  Democratic  Territorial  ConventioD  met 
while  a  third  is  contemplated  that  will  reclaim  30,-       ..,  ,         o^v^rtj 

000  acres  more.    On  the  Weiser  about  75,000  acres  are  «*  ^^  same  place,  September  12,  and  nomi- 

being  brought  under  irrigatmg  ditches,  there  being  nated  John  H alley  for  delegate.    An ti- Mormon 

three  or  four  diiferent  canals  now  building.    In  ad-  resolutions  were  laid  on  the  table.     The  elec- 

dition  to  the  above,  a  plan  is  maturing  to  take  the  tion  on  the  4th  of  November  resulted  in  the 

rcreaVvalleyl^r'^  ^^^^    '      '  c*^^^^^  ^^  H^iley.     The  vote  was  as  tbllows: 

mm         ,         i\    *!.•  J      V    i.      !.•  1-  •  Democratic,  6,992;  Repablican,  6,206;  scat- 

MoriiioiilsiH.--On  this  vexed  subject  w^^^  tering,90.    The  vote  in  1882  waL :  RepubHciD, 

becoming  involved  m  the  politics  of  the  Tern-  ^  ^^^  Democratic,  4,036 ;  scattering,  10. 

tory  the  Governor  expresses  his  views  with        ugtetatMe.-The  Le^slature  of  IS^'SSmet 

great  emphasis .  ^jj  December  8,  and  was  in  session  at  the  dm 

The  question  of  polygamy  has  grown  to  such  gi-  ^f  the  year.     It  is  politically  constituted  as  fol- 

gantic  and  monstrous  proportions  as  actually  to  over-  i*>«,q . 

shadow  our  present  and  imperil  our  fhture  as  a  Com-  ' 

monwealth.     With  Utah  on  the  southern  borders  of 

Idaho,  crowded  with  Monnons,  the  passes  through  

the  Owyhee  mountains  at  hand  and  inviting  immi-  R^Jbiicans 

gration,  swarms  of  the  faith  of  fil  th  thronged  through  Anti-Mormons  .......... 


th3  passes,  pre-empted  the  land,  founded  villages,     Demoo^ts. 
erected  temples  of  idolatry,  and  ni 


^i^KJVMyjL  i/«^wi|^ioo  vrt  «v^v.«b. j ,  €.ku  .lave  since  lived  in     Mormons 
defiance  of  all  law.  except  the  canons  of  the  Mormon     — - 
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Church  and  the  dlrecrcommands  of  the  apostles  of  The  Anti-Mormons  act  with  the  Republicans, 
lechery.  Their  numbers  are  so  considerable,  their  or-  The  most  important  law  passed  before  the  end 
ganization  so  close,  and  their  obedience  to  the  com-  of  the  year  was  one  directed  affainst  Mormons 
mands  ot  church  so  servile,  that  they  are  able,  by  ««„..:«:„«.  ^^.,«*„  ^^a  ^«^^:«I*  ^o:^^.^  v^t^rti 
alliance  with  one  of  the  political  parti^  of  the  T^rrf-  requiring  county  and  precmct  officera,  betort 
tory,  to  thwart  justice,  warp  judgment,  and  control  entermg  npon  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  to 
legislation  to  the  extent  of  preventing  the  passage  of  give  bond  with  two  or  more  sureties  in  con- 
any  laws  that  would  interfere  with  their  fecundand  siderable  sums  for  the  faithful  discharge  of 
feculent  institution.  I  f«el  that  in  the  near  future  this  their  official  dutie^  and  to  take  and  subscribe 
polluting  thmg  must  be  checked,  the  barbarous  and  ,i  ^,i  .  ,' 
blasphemous  practices  and  tenets  erndicatedj  uprooted  ^"®  lOUOWing  oatn,  to  wit : 
entirely,  or  the  destiny  of  this  great  and  rich  public  I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  am  a  male  dtizen  of  the 
domain  will  be  periled  beyond  bloodless  redemption.  United  States  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  TM 
All  this  Territory  asks  is.  that  the  lino  be  drawn  at  I  had  actually  resided  in  Idaho  Tefritory'for  a  period 
the  forty-second  parallel,  oeyond  which  no  polyga-  of  four  months  and  in  this  county  thirty  days  next 
mous  Mormonism  may  exist,  where  one  wire  Bhall  preceding  the  date  of  my  election  (or  appointmeotV 
content  one  man,  and  both  man  and  wife  shall  ac-  Tliat  I  am  not  a  member  of  any  order,  sect,  or  oip&Q' 
knowledge  allegiance  to  the  laws  of  the  knd  first  and  ization  which  teaches,  advises,  or  encourages  the  pne- 
of  the  church  afterward.  tice  of  bigam v  or  polygamy  or  any  other  crime  dcanc" 
n  iiAi  1  Tn_  T>  vT  rr  ..  .  1  />,  by  law,  as  a  duty  or  privilege  resulting  or  arising  frow 
PolltlMl.— The  Republican  Territorial  Con-  the  faith  or  practice  of  such  order,  sect,  or  or^ia- 
vention  met  in  Bois6  City  on  September  11,  tion;  or  that  teaches,  counsels, encouragt:s, or  adrifO 
and  nominated  Theodore  F.  Singiser  for  re-  any  person  or  persons  to  commit  the  crime  of  bigtnT, 
election  as  delegate  to  Congress.  The  follow-  or  polygamy,  or  any  other  crime  defined  by  law,  a^ » 
;««  «»«  «,«^««  ?u^  ««c^i„*:^v»o  ««o««.i .  religious  duty.  That  I  am  not  a  bigamist  or  a  poUg- 
ing  are  among  the  resolutions  passed :  ^„,^t.    That  I  do  not  cohabit  with  any  womln  iw* 

That  we  view  with  concern  and  alarm  the  com-  my  lawful  wife.  That  I  do  not  either  publicly  or 
bined,  organized,  and  constantlv  increasing  encroach-  pnvately  teach,  counsel,  enoourMre,  or  advise  any 
ments  upon  our  Territory  of  the  herd  of  foreigners  person  or  persons  to  enter  into  bigamous  or  polr^- 
under  the  auspices  and  commands  of  the  Mormon  amous  relations,  or  into  the  relation  known  as  ^^  pla* 
Church  in  Utan.  That  already  the  Mormon  Church  ral  or  celestial  marriage."  That  I  regard  the  Con- 
has  control  of  three  counties  in  Idaho.  That  their  stitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  thereof  aixi 
power  is  daily  increasing,  and  that  unless  a  firm  and  of  this  Territory,  as  interpreted  by  the  courts,  as  the 
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ime  law  of  the  land;  and  that  I  will  support  and    0«neral  rerenne  Aind $4,298,789  87 

Id  the  tame,  the  teachings  of  any  older,  sect,  or    State  •choolftuid 2,062,480  11 

option  to  the  contrary  notwiihBtanding,  80  help  gLkSS^^dminiriiw^^^                          Vsei 

^^^^  Local-bond  ftind 2,606,022  21 

imOIS.     SUte  Ci0?erB««Bt— The  following  Total $9,066,446  96 

>  the  State  officers  daring  the  year:  Govem- 

Tohn  M.  Hamilton,  Republican;  8ecretai*y  The  disbursements  from  Oct.  1,  1882,  to 

tate,  Henry  D.  Dement ;  Treasurer,  John  Sept.  30,  1884,  inclusive,  were  as  follow  : 

mith  ;  Auditor,  Charles  P.  Swigert ;  Attor-     General  revenne  ftind $4,148,686  16 

General,  James  McCartney ;  Superintend-    f)**®  school  ftmd 2,188,224  18 

3f  Public  Instruction,  Henry  Raab;  RaU-  S'TwS^^dmino^hii^^-mnd:::::::::::^        '"'5?6  S 

Commissioners^  Edward  C.Lewis,  Charles    fiocai-bond  ftind 2,518,297  88 

tratton,  and  William  N.  Brainard.    Judi-  rp^j^                                               $8.972  986  26 

r,  Supreme  Court:  Chief-Justice,  Benja-  * 

R.  Sheldon:    Associate  Justices,  Alfred  ^^^  o'»"  ^^^*  ^  state treasnry Oct i, 

Jraig,  John  M.  Scholfield,  T.  Lyle  Dickey,      ^^* $8,902,611  69 

aiey  H.  Walker,  John  H.  Mulkey,  and  John  The  principal  of  the  bonded  debt  of  the  State 

«ott.  outstanding  Oct.  1, 1884,  remained  the  same  as 

umets, — The  receipts  from  all  sources  from  reported  two  years  before,  viz.,  $23,600. 

1,  1882,  to  Sept  80,  1884,  inclusive,  were  The  following  tables  show  the  aggregate  as- 

»llow :  sessments  and  equalization  for  1883  and  1884 : 

FOB  THE  YEAB  1888. 


▲saaasBD  in  comrrns  bt  looal 

AflBSaSKD  BT  BTATB  BOARD 
or  XQUALIZATIOK. 

Pcnona] 

Umb. 

Town  uid  dty 
Iota. 

lUUtoadi. 

C^titel  ttoek  of 
eocporatloBi. 

TouL 

ised 

Itaed 

$168,067^10 
167,766,489 

$894,860,812 
888,448,160 

$194,01^669 
206,826,690 

$69,162,102 
69.162,102 

$2,218,480 
2,218,480 

$.817,802,828 
817,904,721 

FOB  THE  YEAB  1884. 


AME88XD  m  ootnrriM  bt  looa& 

AaSBBSOBS. 

ASSBaflKD  BT  VTAn  BOASO 
or  BQUALOATION. 

FMMMd 

pnipMty. 

Uadt. 

Town  mad  citj 
loto. 

Ridlnadk 

CaplUl  stodi  of 

TotaL 

ad 

■d 

$160,606,416 
161,887,199 

$889,442,220 
878,266,279 

$196,608,866 
206,672,287 

$60,267,186 
60,267,186 

$2,087,902 
2,087,902 

$808,902,689 
809,169,806 

ASSESSMENT  OF  LIVE-STOCK 

:  FOB  1688  AND  1884. 

'« 

1 

BOBSa. 

OATTLK. 

MULn  A51>  A88X8. 

SHBKP. 

HOGS. 

♦ 

1 

Nomtar. 

tmIm. 

Nombir. 

Tsla*. 

IfoniMr. 

AtSMMd 

Nnmbvr. 

rain*. 

NniDlMr. 

TaliM. 

1 

4 

915.186 
916,909 

$26,441,696 
26^068,694 

1,960,867 
1,990,927 

$20,681,411 
20,176,699 

109,4^^6 
107,970 

$8,526,689 
8,868,640 

1,010,841 
983,880 

$1,264,202 
1,088,858 

2,B88,T86 
2,808,898 

$5,767,n8 
6,206,740 

ACEES  IN  CULTIVATION,  ETC. 

Wbcat. 

Com. 

OiOt. 

IfMdoWk 

OtliOTfldd 
prodncto* 

bdoMd 
pMlort. 

Orchard. 

2,808.676 
8,920;y28 

7,296,280 
7,182,762 

2,449,840 
2,722,432 

2,623,296 
2,918,219 

710.749 
626,648 

4,688,099 
4,663,217 

802,798 
816,466 

8,414,417 
8,67^446 

rty-third  General  Assembly,  by  "  An 

ide  the  necessary  revenue  for  State 

llpproved  June  25,  1888,  authorized 

.raise  for  general  State  purposes 

bn  the  assessment  f(Mr  1883,  and 

pn  the  assessment  for  1884;    and 

tool  purposes  $900,000  on  the  as- 

1888,  and  $1,000,000  on  the  assess- 

%    The  rates  required  to  produce 

^lus  authorized  to  be  raised  were 

the  Governor  amd  Auditor.    On 

W.— 26    A 


each  $100  of  the  equalized  assessment  for  1888, 
for  general  State  purposes,  20  cents ;  for  State 
school  purposes,  12  cents;  on  each  $100  of 
equalized  assessment  for  1884,  for  general  State 
purposes,  21  cents;  for  State  school  purposes, 
14  cents — ^thus  making  the  aggregate  rate  of 
State  tax  for  1888  32  cents,  and  for  1884  85 
cents. 

EdneatlcNi* — The  following  summary  of  sta- 
tistics shows  the  condition  of  the  common 
schools  of  Illinois  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 
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1884.     Some  comparisons  are  made  between 
the  years  1874  and  1882,  and  the  year  1884: 

Whole  namber  between  6  and  21  In  1814 1,069,274 

Whole  number  between  6  and  21  in  1 8S2 1,037,567 

Whole  number  between  6  and  21  in  lb74...  983,873 

Increase  In  two  jears 81,707 

Increase  in  ton  years 130,896 

The  total  number  enrolled  in  graded  schools 
in  1884  was  828,705 ;  in  1882  it  was  295,620 ; 
increase  in  two  years,  83,085. 


Dmtmm. 


Males  enrolled  in  ungraded 
schools 

Decrease  in  two  vears 

Females  enrolled  in  ungraded 
scho'jls 

IXeorease  in  two  years 


1884. 

1888. 

210,098 
139,888 

219,254 
198,567 

9461 

•  •  ■  • 

8,674 


This  does  not  inclade  the  valne  of  bnildinga, 
grounds,  apparatus,  and  libraries  held  by  State 
and  county  educational  institutions.  The  esti- 
mated value  of  these  is : 

Illinois  state  formal  University $186,600  M 

IlUneis  Industrial  University 7. .  478,187  74 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 449,412  74 

Institution  for  the  Blind 1 74,4»  51 

Institution  for  the  Feeble- Idinded 200,096  15 

Cook  County  Normal  School 150,000(» 

Total $22,616,«»14 

ChariMIe  Ii8tttBtiMfl.--The  following  figures 
show  the  number  of  inmates,  cost  per  capita, 
total  expenditures,  etc.,  of  each  State  charita- 
ble institution : 


The  total  enrollment  in  ungraded  schools  in 
1884  was  399,976 ;  in  1882  it  was  417,811 ;  de- 
crease in  two  years,  17,835.  The  number  of 
school-houses  is  given  thus : 


1874. 


Stone  school-houses  . 
Brick  school-houses  . 
Frame  school -houses 
Log  school-houses ... 


Total 


1884. 

1888. 

208 

1,886 

10,178 

281 

211 

1,268 

10,041 

874 

12,008 

11,914 

219 
1,119 
9,813 

778 

11,484 


Arengc 

Bumbwof 

inattUi. 

ATcngieMl 
pwopili. 

Nor^em  Insane  Hospital 

Eastern  Insane  HosDital 

625  65 
614  68 
629-20 
676  82 
868- 18 

9804 
291*69 
81708 

78-87 
808-44 

$206  45 
200  25 

Central  Insane  Hospital 

198  74 

Southern  Insane  Hospital 

Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb.. . 
Institution  for  Blind 

178  18 
271  tt 
884  68 

Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded 

Soldiers^  Orphans*  Home 

Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 

180  41 
170  58 
224  41 

State  Beform  Sdiool 

151  06 

Total 

Oeneral  average 

8,702-40 

$26664 

The  total  number  of  schools  in  1884  was  11,* 
988,  and  the  total  number  of  teachers  19,897. 
The  average  wages  paid  to  male  teachers  was 
$51.31  a  month;  to  female  teachers,  $40.44. 
The  total  amount  paid  to  teachers  was  $5,640,- 
473.65.  A  fair  accurate  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  public  schools  of  the  State, 
and  the  educational  institutions  of  the  State 
that  belong  to  the  public-school  sjsten,  is  this : 

Total  expenditures  by  districts $9,415,012  96 

Deduct: 
Paid  other  treasurers,  which  is 

only  a  transfer $86,585  51 

Paid  on  account  of  pupils  trans- 
ferred        6,661  16 

Paid  on  bonds  refunded,  low  esti- 
mate     60,000  00 

152,1"6  67 


Ifet  expenditure  by  districts 

Paid  township  treasurers 

Incidental  expense  of  trustees  and  treasurers. . 

Compensation  of  conn^  superintendents 

Oounty  appropriation  for  institutes 

Expense  of  State  superintendency 


State  appropriations  for : 
Illinois  State  Norm 


Normal  Unlrerslty 

Southern  Illin«»is  Normal  Uniyorrity 

Illinois  Industrial  Unirersicy 

Expenditures  for  Cook  Oounty  Nonnal  School. 


$9,272,816  29 

150,696  78 

45,266  98 

88,652  88 

1,881  75 

8,200  00 

17,500  00 
16,106  44 
2.%000  00 
28,787  98 


Total $9,649,859  00 

The  portion  of  this  that  has  to  be  met  by 
taxation  is  $8,444,489.75,  a  little  more  than  one 
per  cent,  upon  the  assessed  value  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  State. 

The  estimated  value  of  school  property  is  as 
follows : 

School  building  and  sites $20,686,068  00 

School  Hbraries 112,870  00 

School  apparatus 289,656  00 

Total $21,038,489  00 


The  total  expenditures  by  each  institntion 
were  as  follow : 

Northern  Insane  Hospital $184,480  fll 

Eastern  Insane  Hospital 429,918  M 

Central  Insane  Hospital 190,011  & 

Southern  Insane  Hospital 144,4SS  U 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 110^868  89 

Institution  for  the  Blind 82,99621 

Asylum  for  the  Feeble-Minded 64,8M  V 

Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home 61^07  fl 

Charitable  Eve  and  Ear  Infirmary 20,011  M 

State  Kefonri School IS^UOdi 

Total $1,267,0J7« 

PMdteitUries.— The  Northern  Penitentiary  it 
Joliet  is  self-supporting  so  far  as  ordioarj  ex- 
penses are  concerned.  The  $50,000  appropri- 
ated by  the  last  General  Assembly  as  a  con- 
tingent fund  has  not  been  drawn  upon.  This 
result  has  been  produced  by  the  favorable  poffl- 
tion  and  opportunities  of  the  penitentiary  for 
securing  good  contracts  for  the  work  of  tbe 
prisoners. 

The  Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary  at  Chester 
is  comparatively  new  and  is  still  incomplete. 
It  has  only  a  capacity  for  taking  care  of  800 
prisoners  as  a  maximum.  It  has  but  one  work- 
shop, which  is  occupied  by  the  contractors  in 
shoe-manufacturing.  It  has  also  a  brick-yard, 
making  bricks  from  clay  within  the  stockade, 
which  is  let  to  contractors.  These  two  indus- 
tries contract  for  and  employ  about  800  men  tt 
good  wages.  Of  the  average  of  700  kept  in  tbe 
Southern  Penitentiary,  about  300  were  let  on 
contract  work,  while  the  remaining  400  were 
either  employed  in  the  immense  stone-quarry 
within  the  stockade,  reducing  a  hill  of  stone, 
and  producing  rip  rap  and  paving  stone,  whicli 
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sold  at  good  prices,  or  were  doing  work  of  tenant-Governor,  A.  O.Vandewater;  Secretary 

State    improvement   aboat    the  penitentiary,  of  State,  H.B.Baldwin ;  Auditor,  E.  F.  Reeves; 

Much  work  for  the  State  for  improvements  Attorney  -  General,  John  M.   Gwinn ;    State 

abont  the  penitentiary  has  been  done  by  the  Treasurer,  B.  W.  Goodhae. 

convicts,  which  does  not  show  in  cash  against  The  Democratic  nominees  were :  For  Gov- 

the  sabsistence  account.  ernor,  Carter  Harrison ;  for  Lieutenant-Gov* 

Hlgli  Ummw. — The  Supreme  Court  during  the  ernor,  Henry  Seiter;  for  Secretary  of  State, 

year  affirmed  thejndgment  of  the  lower  court  Michael  J.  Dougherty;  for  Treasurer,  Albert 

in  the  case  of  Timm  vs.  Harrison,  Mayor  of  Orendorff ;   for  Auditor,   Walter  E.  Carlin ; 

Cliicago.    This  was  a  case  brought  by  Timm  on  for  Attorney-General,  Robert  B.  McKinlay. 

behalf  of  the  Illinois  State  Liquor- Dealers*  As-  The  vote  on  November  4  was  as  follows:  Ke- 

sociation  against  Mayor  Harrison  to  compel  publican  Presidential  Electors,  887,469 ;  Demo- 

him  to  issue  to  the  complainant  a  $108  saloon  cratic,  81i,851 ;  Greenback,  10,776;  Prohibi- 

license,  uoder  a  city  ordinance  passed  prior  to  tion,  12,074.    The  Republican  nominees   for 

thetime  when  the  Harper  law  went  into  effect  State  offices  were  all   elected,  by  pluralities 

—July  1,  1888.    The  license  was  refused  by  ranging  from  14,599  to  24,806. 

Mayor  Harrison,  on  the  ground  that  the  "  liar-  The  appropriation  for  completing  the  State- 

per"  law  required  the  payment  of  $600  for  all-  House  was  approved  by  the  people,  and  a 

oense  to  sell  spirituous  liquors  within  the  State,  constitutional  amendment  authcriziug  the  Gov- 

rimm^g  bill  set  np  the  unconstitutionality  of  ernor  to  veto  one  or  more  items  or  sections 

the  law.     The  decision  rendered  was  against  of  a  bill,  and  approve  the  residue,  was  rati- 

theliqnor-men,  and  pronounced  the  ^^  Harper  "  fied. 

law  constitutional.  The  Le^slatnre  of  1885  consists  of  26  Re- 
nttarj  Affairs.— On  Sept.  80,  1884,  the  Hli-  publicans  and  25  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  and 
nois  National  Guard  was  shown  by  official  re-  y6  Republicans  and  77  Democrats  in  the  Houae 
ports  to  number  4,939  officers  and  men.  It  — a  tie  on  joint  ballot,  though  some  of  the 
is  well  organized  into  nine  regiments  of  in-  members  at*e  of  independent  proclivities.  Ez- 
fantry,  one  regiment  of  cavalry,  three  batter-  tensive  election  frauds  were  brought  to  light 
ies  of  artillery,  and  one  detached  company  in  Chicago,  especially  in  the  Sixth  Senatorial 
(colored)  of  infantry.  district,  where  an  attempt  was  made  to  count 
He  Ctni-Crop. — The  area  of  the  corn-crop  of  out  the  Republican  and  count  in  the  Demo- 
1884  was  6,894,819  acres,  which  is  less  than  cratic  candidate,  but  without  ultimate  success, 
that  of  any  preceding  year  since  1878.  The  Ten  Republicans  and  ten  Democratic  Congress- 
average  yield  for  the  State  is  88  bushels  an  men  were  elected. 

acre,  which  exceeds  the  yield  since  1872,  ex-  The  Governor  discusses  the  election  laws, 

cepting  the  crops  of  1875  and  1879.    The  ag-  with  spedal  reference  to  the  frauds  just  men- 

gregate  corn-crop  for  the  State  for  1884  is  tioned,  and  says:   "I  have  no  doubt  what- 

207,556,662  bushels,  and  exceeds  the  corn-crops  ever  that  it  is  not  only  the  plain  command  of 

of  the  three  preceding  years  by  20,000,000  to  the  law,  by  implication  at  least,  that  canvass- 

30,000,000  bushels.    The  average  price  in  first  ing  boards  shall  only  canvass  returns  known 

hand  is  reported  to  be  29  cents  a  bushel.    The  to  be  true  returns,   and  shall  reject  returns 

price  for   com  has  not  ruled  so  low  in  the  known  to  be  false  and  forged,  but  that  every 

otate  since  1860,  except  in  1861,  1862,  1872,  sense  of  right  and  justice  commands  them  to 

1877,  and  1878.  do  it.    Neither  have  I  the  slightest  doubt  that 

FiDtfcaL — The  Republican  State  Convention  the  power  is  vested  by  the  Constitution  and 

met  in  Peoria  ^pril  16,  chose  delegates  to  the  laws  of  the  State  in  the  Governor  to  refuse  to 

National  Convention  of  the  party,  and  nomi-  issue  certificates  of  election  to  persons  shown 

OAted  candidates  for  Presidential  Electors  and  to  have  been  elected  on  returns  known  and 

State  officers.    The  following  were  the  nomi-  universally  admitted  to  be  false  and  forged, 

Bees:  For  Governor,  Richard  J.  Oglesby ;  for  and  not  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the  peo- 

lieatenant  -  Governor,  John    0.  Smith  ;    for  pie ;  nor  of  his  power  to  issue  certificates  of 

Secretary  of  State,  Henry  D.  Dement ;   for  election  to  the  person  shown  to  be  elected  by 

-Auditor,  Charles  P.  Swigert;   for  Treasurer,  true   returns,  if  such  true  and  legal  returns 

Jacob  Gross ;   for  Attorney  -  General,  George  were  once  made  out,  and  their  contents  can 

Hunt.  be  unquestionably  ascertained,  even  if  canva!«s- 

The  Prohibition  State  Convention  met  in  ing  boards  do,  in  violation  of  law,  canvass  the 

Bloomington  June  19,   and  nominated  J.  B.  false  returns,  and  thus  attempt  to  show  one 

Hobbs  for  Governor ;  Dr.  Ferryman  was  nomi-  elected  who  was  not." 

Hated  for  Lieutenant-Governor ;   Hale  John-  CMeago. — ^The  total  number  of  white  persons 

son,  for   State  Attorney ;    Uriah   Copp,   for  in  the  city,  as  shown  by  the  census  taken  by 

Treasurer;  A.  B.Irwin,  for  Auditor;  0.  W.  the  Board  of  Education,  on  the  1st  day  of  June, 

£nos,  for  Secretary  of  State.  was  616,323,  of  which  number  209,631   were 

The  Joint  State  Convention  of  the  Green-  Genaan,  143,000  American,  and  114,005  Irish. 

backers  and  Anti-Monopolists  met  in  Bloom-  The  total  representation  of  the  white  nations 

ington    August  27,  and  the  following  ticket  that  make  up  the  population  of  Chicago  was 

was  nominated :  Governor,  Jesse  Harper ;  Lieu-  as  foUo  we : 
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NATION.  PopaUUoa. 

American 148,000 

German 209,081 

Irish 114,005 

Bohemian 28,281 

Polanderaj 28,500 

EngUah 20,142 

Norweirian' 18,292 

Swedish 28,755 

French 8,481 

Danish 5,971 

Italian 4,091 

Scotch 7,182 

Belgian 245 


NATION.  PtopulatlM. 

Canadian 8,466 

Greeks 88 

Hollandera 2,969 

Hongarian 278 

East  Indians 8 

West  Indians 16 

Portugruese T 

RoiimaDian 11 

RuBAian 1,506 

Spanish 107 

Swiss 272 

Welsh.... 1,118 

Sandwich  Islands 7 


BomBay 778.196 

CalcatU 766,298 

Madras 405.848 

Hyderabad 854,962 

Lacknow 261,808 

Benares 199,700 


Delhi injm 

Patna 170,«5I 

Agra IflOJM 

Bangalore I5M(7 

Amritsar 151>6 

Cawnpore 151,441 


Total  white  population 616,328 

The  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
act  under  which  damages  could  be  recovered 
from  the  owners  of  houses  in  which  money 
had  been  lost  in  gambling,  came  up  during  the 
year  in  this  city  in  the  case  of  Learned  vs.  Tier- 
nan.  In  1876  the  husband  of  the  plaintiff  lost 
$2,000  gambling  in  a  house  of  the  defendant. 
The  wife  brought  suit  for  damages  under  the 
penal  code,  which  allows  triple  damages  for 
losses  sustained  in  gambling.  Judge  Smith,  of 
the  Superior  Court,  declared  the  act  unconsti- 
tutional for  defect  in  the  title. 

INDIA,  an  empire  and  viceroyalty  in  Asia, 
subject  to  the  British  Grown.  The  area  and 
population  of  British  India,  according  to  the 
census  taken  on  Feb.  17,  1881,  are  as  follow : 


FlUESIBENCIES  AND  PROVINCES. 

Under  the  Oovemor-Oeneral : 

AJmere 

Berar 

Coorg' 

Under  Goyemors: 

Madras 

Bombay,  including  Sind 

Under  Lientenant-Grovemors : 

Bengal 

Northwest  Provinces  and  Oade .. 

Purjaab 

Under  Otilef-Oommissioners : 

Assam 

British  Bnrmah 

Central  Provinces 


Total  British  admlDistratlon. 
Native  states 


Total. 


PopolAtkm. 


460,722 

8,672,678 

178^2 

81,170,631 
16,454,414 

69,586.861 
44,107,869 
1S,S50,487 

4,881,426 
8,786.771 
9,b8^791 


G«?enineBti — ^The  Parliamentary  Under-Sec- 
retary for  India  is  J.  R.  Cross,  M.  P. ;  Penna- 
nent  Under-Secretary,  John  A.  Godley ;  aasint- 
ant,  H.  G.  Walpole— constituting  the  Ministrj 
for  India.  Council  of  India:  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State ;  Vice-President,  R.  A.  Dal- 
zell,  aud  fourteen  members.  Secretaries  of 
the  Departments:  Military,  Maj.-Gen.  A.  6. 
Johnson ;  Financial,  H.  Waterfield ;  Jastice, 
A.  C.  Macpherson ;  Public  Works,  Railroads, 
and  Telegraphs,  J.  Danvers ;  Revenue  and  Com- 
merce, W.  G.  Pedder ;  Political  Secretary,  CoL 
Sir  O.  T.  Burne. 

The  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  is  Lord 
Dufferin.  Presidency  of  Bengal,  Lieut.-GoT. 
A.  Rivers  Thompson.  The  Presidency  of  Ma- 
dras, Gov.  M.  E.  Grant-Duff.  Presidency  of 
Bombay,  Gov.  Sir  James  Ferguson. 

The  American  Consul-General  for  India,  at 
Calcutta,  is  J.  A.  Leonard ;  the  Consul  at  Bom- 
bay is  B.  F.  Famham. 

Army. — The  British  and  native  forces  in  India 
are  composed  as  follows : 

BRITISH  ABMT,  DEC.  81.  1888.  Urn. 

HorMof  the  lino is* 

Artllleiy 1LM4 

Sappers fiW 

Foot  of  the  line 42,g« 

Total M,879 

Horses 9,W1 

Guns m 

NATIVE  ARinr. 


911,075   201,888,897 
471,549  I  52,002,924 


Guards , 

Horse,  42  regiments  . . , 

Artillery 

Sappers , 

Foot,  148  refriments 

Superior  officers 


1,882,624   258,891,821 


Total 


Oflkan. 

Raaksad 
lll«. 

TotiL 

2 

800 

20 

40 

1,050 

1,800 

170 
17,500 

800 

8,200 

96,000 

172 

17,800 

8i0 

8,240 

97,050 

1.800 

8,212 

117,670 

120,882  1 

ti^ 


The  male  element  predominates  in  the  pop- 
ulation, numbering  129,941,851  individuals, 
against  123,949,970  females. 

Races  ami  Creeds. — ^There  were  In  1881 : 


Hindoos 187,987,450 

Mohammedans  . .    50, 121 ,5S5 
Fire-worshipers. .      6,426,51 1 

Buddhists 8,418,884 

Christians 1,862,684 


Sikhs 1,868,426 

Jains 1,221,896 

Parsees &5,897 

Jews 12.009 

Others 952,029 


Total 258,891,821 

Coelle  EBigratloiu— The  numbers  of  coolies 
who  left  India  in  search  of  occupation  else- 
where during  eleven  consecutive  years  were 
as  follow : 


Fliuees. — The  public  debt  of  India  stood 

thus  on  March  81,  1882: 

Consolidated  deht £16«,8»^ 

Payable  in  India £«iS,65a.l62 

Payable  in  England 6^167,452 

Portions  of  debt  not  consolidated 15J21,9d 

Total £r7iU2>' 

Against  debt  March  81,  1881 lTa,9M,fl5 

The  budget  estimates  were  as  follow : 


rorl^<^-*88. 
For  1S»8-'S4. 


RvTWOS. 


£67.854,000 
67/274,000 


£67,8H«W 
66,27iOO0 


1872 11,084 

1878 20,087 

1874 29,248 

187* 25,825 

1876 , 11.489 

1877 10,560 


1878 24,710 

1879 22,092 

1S80 17,42« 

1881 16,794 

1882 11,509 


City  Popvlatiaik — The  last  census  established 
the  population  of  the  largest  cities  as  follows : 


ACTUAL   INCOME   AND   OUTLAYS. 

Gross 

UfOOMK. 

OUTLATB. 

In  India. 

In  Ettf  ImkL 

TbML 

1881-'83 

18S2-'S3 

Po«nd». 
75.144,601 
70,125,281 

Ponndt. 
58.154,1^ 
55,286.632 

PtMinds. 
I4.4ftl.746 
14,131,966 

69.41^* 

INDIA. 
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ag.  9,  1884,  the  budget  for  India  for 
>  was  sabmitted  to  the  EDglish  Hoase 
mons.  From  the  documents  accompa- 
le  estimate  it  appears  that  the  actaal 
loring  the  fiscal  year  1888-^84  had  been 
,000,  and  the  outlays  £70,200,000.  For 
d  year  1884-^85  the  income  was  esti- 
t  £70,560,000  and  the  outlays  at  £70,- 
;  there  would  consequently  be  an  ex- 
'evenue  of  £819,000.  The  net  revenue 
lerived  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
le  opium  monopoly  was  estimated  at 
XK),  being  £1,627,000  less  than  the  av- 
the  five  years  preceding.  The  abolition 
mport  duty  on  cotton  goods  and  the 
^  of  the  salt-tax  by  the  former  Minister 
nee,  Sir  £.  Baring,  had  increased  the 
ption  of  both  articles  so  much  that  the 
revenue,  which  had  been  estimated  at 
)00,  in  reality  did  not  exceed  £2,218,- 
The  surplus  revenue  in  1888-'84  was 
to  have  arisen  mainly  from  the  larger 

derived  from  Government  railroads. 
)elieved,  however,  that  the  lower  value 
it  and  lessened  export  thereof  would 
earnings  from  railroad  freights  suffi- 
to  cauEe  them  to  remain  below  the  es- 
br  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  pend- 
tier  negotiations,  it  was  believed;  would 
3ct  the  1884~'85  budget  from  expenses 
ed  with  the  establishment  of  a  more 

service  of  advanced  outposts.  These 
nings  would  therefore  necessitate  a 
n  in  England.  The  aggregate  liabili- 
Le  Government  in  India  were  stated  to 
8,948,000,  while  there  were  assets  in 
>e  of  available  funds  and  money  due  by 
idministrations,  etc.,  to  the  amount  of 
>,000,  and  railroads  and  other  public 
rorth  £160,000,000  bearing  5  per  cent 
.  After  some  debate  of  no  special  im- 
e  bearing  on  the  finances  and  commerce 
1,  the  budget  was  passed. 
— The  amounts  of  silver  shipped  from 
in  two  years  were : 


1881. 

188S. 

GroM  6flimlng8 

£14,828,080 
7,071,247 

£15,281,262 
7,560,660 

KxponsM 

Net  Murnlngs 

£7,251.888 
5f  per  cent 

£7,650,712 
5^  per  cent. 

Profit  on  capital 

The  East  Bengal  Railroad  paid  the  highest 
dividends,  10^  per  cent,  in  1882,  and  9}  per 
cent,  in  1881 ;  the  next  highest,  the  East  India 
Railroad,  8j^  per  cent,  and  9f  per  cent.  The 
rolling  stock  consisted  in  1883  of  2,458  loco- 
motives, 5,685  passenger  and  47,481  freight 
cars.  The  number  of  employes  was  169,577  on 
Sept.  80,  1881,  162,043  of  whom  were  natives, 
and  a  year  later  185,736,  178,018  of  them  be- 
ing natives. 

Without  counting  the  Assam,  Jodhpur,  and 
Pondicherry  R^way,  on  March  31, 1884,  there 
were  in  operation  10,882  miles.  The  gross 
earnings  in  1883  had  been  £16,389,881,  the 
expenses  £7,961,772,  leaving  net  earnings  to 
the  amount  of  £8,427,610. 

The  movement  during  three  years  is  shown 
thus: 


1881* 

188S. 

1883. 

Paaaengers 

64,768,688 
18,214,074 

68.876,918 
14,b88,248 

65,099,958 
17,089,264 

Freight,  tons 

1884. 

1883. 

tdoo  to— 

£.5370.736 
1.083,878 
1,706,158 

£8,707.005 

865,627 

Settlementt 

2,299,818 

iloe 

£8,110,272 

27,000 

881,250 

£6,871,950 

raeillea 

176,846 

£8,468,622 

£7,048,296 

March  81, 1888,  there  were  in 
)n  10,317  miles  of  railway,  874  miles 
been  built  during  the  fiscal  year  1882- 
ile  2,338  miles  additional  were  at  the 
ther  in  course  of  construction  or  had 
solved  upon  to  be  built  as  speedily  as 
Without  counting  the  subsidized 
le  capital  invested  in  railways  amount- 
Dec.  81,  1882,  inclusive  of  the  lines 
ing  built,  to  £140,936,776. 


In  the  summer  of  1884  the  Bombay  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  submitted  a  memorial  to  the 
Viceroy,  urging  that  railway  extension  be  pros- 
ecuted at  the  rate  of  2,000  or  8,000  miles  annu- 
ally for  the  next  ten  years,  at  a  cost  of  £20,- 
000,000  per  annum.  The  Chamber,  at  the  same 
time,  recommended  that  this  sum  be  raised  by 
sterling  loans  in  London  at  a  guaranteed  inter- 
est of  Si  per  cent,  in  perpetuity.  A  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  independently  of 
the  suggestion  coming  from  Bombay,  simulta- 
neously recommended  an  advance  of  about 
£30,000,000  for  the  same  purpose,  on  condi- 
tion that  private  capitalists  subscribe  an  equal 
amount. 

J.  M.  Maclean,  late  proprietor  of  the  Bombay 
"Gazette,"  meanwhile  read  a  paper  on  the 
"  State  Monopoly  of  Railways  in  India,"  before 
the  London  Society  of  Arts.  He  contended 
that  the  custom,  which  Indian  financiers  found 
so  convenient  when  they  were  preparing  their 
annual  budgets,  of  regarding  the  Indian  rail- 
ways as  one  great  property,  and  thinking  all 
was  well,  provided  they  could  show  a  net  sur- 
plus, led  to  results  that  were  by  no  means  ad- 
vantageous or  just  to  the  trade  of  the  country. 
The  inherent  weakness  of  the  state  monopoly 
became  apparent  when  it  was  found  that  this 
system  tempted  the  Government  to  cover  defi- 
cits on  unprofitable  lines,  by  making  illegitimate 
gains  out  of  excessive  rates  charged  on  the  traf- 
fic of  productive  lines;  the  commercial  lines 
were  forced  to  bear,  not  only  their  own  ex- 
penses, but  also  a  large  proportion  of  the  cost 
of  working  the  lines  constructed  mainly  for 
political  purposes. 
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Ship  lUitob — According  to  a  statement  made 
by  Messrs.  Dancan  Brothers,  of  Calcutta,  the 
amount  of  merchandise  that  is  shipped  to  Eng- 
land from  Calcutta  began  in  1882  to  prepon- 
derate in  favor  of  the  Suez  route,  as  compared 
with  that  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Telfgrapbs. — ^The  number  of  offices  in  opera- 
tion in  1883  was  824,  exclusive  of  those  con- 
nected with  the  railway  service.  Length  of 
lines,  21,740  miles;  length  of  wire,  62,830 
miles,  exclusive  of  130  miles  of  cable;  number 
of  paid  messages,  1,810,906.  Receipts,  £545,- 
815 ;  expenses,  £625,279. 

Postal  Service. — ^The  following  tabular  state- 
ment shows  the  growing  importance  of  the 
amount  of  items  of  mail  matter  dispatched : 


1879-'80.. 

isao-'si.. 

18Sl-'82.. 
1882 -'88.. 


OffloM. 


4,410 
4,522 
4.819 
6,810 


L«tt«n. 

128,567,06s 
14  ,588,105 
155,251,467 
168.119,893 


NcwnapMB.   Ractlpti. 


11,251,021  £985,812 
11,942,804!  999,288 
12,526,800  9453^ 
14,075,677     971,688 


£914.889 
962,501 
948,503 
988,n8 


The  ifehaa  Froatler«-~When^  in  March,  1885, 
the  Afghan  frontier  question  came  to  be  settled 
between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  after  the 
occupation  of  Merv  by  the  Russians,  February, 
1884,  the  danger  of  seeing  Herat  fall  into  the 
possession  of  the  Russians  caused,  both  in 
India  and  England,  the  greatest  excitement. 
On  March  5,  Baron  de  Staal,  the  Russian  am- 
bassador, had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  communicated  a  dispatch  from  M.  de 
Giers,  the  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
in  which  he  denied  that  the  Russian  occupa- 
tion of  Akrobat,  Sulfikar  Pass,  and  Sariyuz 
was  designed  to  forestall  the  decisions  of  the 
joint  commission  on  the  Russo- Afghan  frontier. 
He  said  the  advance  of  the  Russians  from  Pul- 
i-Khatum  was  only  ordered  after  the  Afghans, 
in  July  preceding,  during  the  negotiations  for 
the  organization  of  the  commission,  had  occu- 
pied Penjdeh,  and  in  January  had  occupied 
S.ariyuz,  whence  the  Afghans  withdrew  on  the 
advance  of  the  Russians;  that  M.  de  Giers  did 
not  maintain  the  right  of  Russia  to  hold  the 
disputed  outposts,  but  that  he  refused  to  with- 
draw the  Russian  troops  until  the  commission 
presented  its  report  on  the  frontier  question. 

Newspapers. — India,  in  1884,  possessed  230 
newspapers  in  the  languages  of  the  country. 
The  first  paper  in  a  native  language  appeared 
in  1808,  being  founded  by  missionaries,  and 
occupied  entirely  with  religious  matters.  These 
papers  have  only  occupied  themselves  with 
political  affairs  since  1860.  Among  the  names 
they  assume  are:  the  "Mirror  of  Medicine/' 
the  "  Noblest  of  all  Papers,"  the  "  Ocean  of 
Wisdom,"  the  "Poet's  Garland,"  and  the 
"  Water  of  Indian  Life." 

CioitB  and  Fanim.— According  to  the  "  Indi- 
an Forester,"  famines  in  India  are  caused  by 
goats.  The  goats  of  India  appear,  as  a  rule,  to 
live  always  on  the  brink  of  starvation,  collect- 
ing a  scanty  livelihood  out  of  the  barrenest 
materials.  They  attack  the  green  shoots  and 
topmost  twigs  of  every  young  tree  they  come 


across.  A  herd  of  goats,  numbering  15,000  to 
20,000,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  those  desert 
tracts,  is  not  likely  to  leave  much  vitahty  io 
the  saplings  in  its  line  of  grazing.  The  old 
trees,  unless  re-enforced  from  time  to  time  bj 
a  younger  growth,  die  off,  and  whole  forests 
thus  disappear.  Without  forests  the  rainfall 
ceases,  and  without  rain  the  crops  fail  In 
spite  of  the  enormous  extent  of  the  Indian 
plains,  it  is  possible  that  the  action  of  goats  is 
thus  indirectly  responsible  for  the  droughts. 

Slakes. — The  enormous  annual  loss  of  life  in 
India  by  snake-bites,  amounting  to  nearly  20,- 
000  persons,  continues  in  spite  of  the  whole- 
sale destruction  of  these  venomous  creatures. 
The  rewards  paid  by  the  Government  to  snak(h 
destroyers  show  that  there  were  killed  in  188i 
throughout  India,  322,421,  of  which  262,834 
were  found  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  alone. 
Local  authorities  are  warned  to  remove  from 
town  or  village  sites,  or  their  vicinity,  aloe, 
cactus,  or  thorn  hedges,  ruined  houses  and 
walls,  and  the  like,  which  harbor  these  rep- 
tiles. 

CMd* — Interest  in  the  India  gold  properties, 
which  thus  far  have  proved  a  lamentable  fail- 
ure, has  revived  in  consequence  of  the  success 
of  the  Mysore  Gold  Company.  From  Jane 
to  November,  both  inclusive,  this  oompanj 
crushed  622  tons  of  rock,  which  yielded  907 
ounces  of  gold,  the  result  of  stamping  121  tons 
in  November  being  three  ounces  a  ton.  Se?- 
eral  defunct  companies  in  the  district  were 
preparing  to  reorganize,  and  the  prospect  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  year  was  fair. 

Petrtleui. — The  discoveries  of  petroleum  at 
Sibi,  near  Quetta,  in  the  northwest  of  India, 
may  affect  the  future  of  the  Russian  wells  at 
Baku,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  much  more  than  it 
will  American  petroleum.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  Sibi  strata  will  justify  tbe 
hopes  entertained  of  them,  as  they  have  not 
been  thoroughly  tested  by  boring.  But  arrange- 
ments were  in  contemplation  to  introduce  Can- 
casian  oil  into  India  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal 
and  the  Red  Sea. 

Tea* — It  appears  from  recent  statistics  that 
1883  was  a  favorable  year  for  tea-cultivation 
in  Assam,  the  prices  obtained  being  better 
than  those  of  the  previous  year,  and  tbe  out- 
turn being  nearly  7,000,000  pounds  in  excess 
of  the  yield  of  1882.  Many  new  gardens  were 
opened.  The  total  area  of  land  held  bj  tea- 
planters  in  1883  was  928,664  acres — an  increase 
of  140,302  acres  over  the  area  of  1882,  and  of 
217,015  over  the  area  of  1881.  The  yield  of 
tea  during  the  year  was  52,171,207  pounds,  of 
which  the  gardens  in  the  Assam  valley  contrib- 
uted 84,111,363  pounds,  and  the  gardens  in  the 
Surma  valley  18,059,844  pounds.  The  average 
yield  per  acre  for  the  whole  province  was  333 
pounds,  as  compared  with  292  pounds  in  )8Si 
There  has  been  a  continuous  increase  in  tbe 
production  of  tea  in  Assam  during  the  past 
five  years,  the  yearly  quantity  having  naen 
from  81,386,636  pounds  in  1879  to  62,171,207 
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in  1883.     RegardiDg  the  profits  of  the  mated  at  7,250,0<K)  acres,  the  averaffe  area  being  6,750.- 

',  the  Det  returns  upon  the  capital  em-  ^^  "^™*-    ^  ^^  Northwestern  Provinces  and  Oude 

during  1883,  by  thirty-uine  companies  ^^  .^''TPl'"J?JS^*  """£  exceptionally  favorable, 

u  iT  1            i/    i.    ^     ^1       '"""'r"**'^''  An  area  of  5,500,000  acres  bad  been  sown,  against  an 

uck  balance-sheets  for  the  year,  were  average  of  ^,000,000  acres,  the  seed  had  germinated 

1,  or  2^  per  cent  on   their  capital;  well  owing  to  the  Ute  October  rains,  and  a  bumper 

six  companies  that  made  a  prolit  ob-  crop  was  predicted.    The  December  forecast,  however, 

return  of  5  per  cent,  on  their  capital,  "*.  *?«*  favorable,  as,  owing  to  the  entire  absence  of 

av^n  irMif  of  J-Ki*  ^«f /^  *»#  tT  ^^^  ^«*   ^Ji  Winter  rains,  the  young  crop  has  suffered.    In  the 

^f  1    ^i      ^^    *^  ^'  IJ^i^^^  ^^  central  provinces,  bwin^  to  tJie  early  cessation  of  the 

pitaJ.     Ibere  are  now  ntxy-tnree  tea  monsoon  rains,  a  smaller  area  than  usual  haa  been 

les  registered  in  India.  sown  with  wheat    The  average  area  of  recent  rains 

■akla^.— Paper-making  on  an  exten-  *•■*  ^^^n  nearly  4,000,000  acres.    This  year  the  de- 

e  has  been  inaugurated  in  India.  There  ^J^  P^nt^^LSiri^  ^^I^^IS  L^a  ^?  ^S' 

«.;n«  :.«  4.k^  ^S  uu    u-.  ^     e  n  ^     *.*.  ^ent    rresent  prospects  are  all  that  could  be  desired, 

mills  m  the  neighborhood  of  Calcutta,  „,  owing  to  recent  Vain,  the  crop  is  in  excellent  con- 

Lucknow,  one  m  Gwalior,  and  one  in  dition.    A  special  report  from  the  Berara  estimates 

,  all  worked  by  machinery  and  natives  the  present  year's  crop  at  846^000  acres,  or  6  per  cent 

iropean  overseers.     Much  of  the  Gov-  J^^®  ^®  average,  and  says  the  crop  is  in  good  oon- 

.  paper  is  obtained  of  local  manufact-  ^^^ 

nd  in  August  the  Calcutta  ^'English-  IrrlgattOB. — The  rainfall  during  a  period  of 

daily  of  four  large  pages,  was  printed  four  months  on  the  west  slopes  of  the  Neil- 

r  made  at  Barrackpore,  on  the  banks  of  gherries  is  about  400  inches,  and  on  the  monnt- 

G^es.    The  paper  was  eqnd  to  the  im-  ains  east  of  Calcutta  600  inches.    In  the  Car- 

l  not  superior,  and  the  cost  considers-  natic,  the  region  south  and  west  of  Madras, 

er.     The  cheapness  of  raw  material,  there  are  only  about  40  inches  altogether.    This 

galee  labor  at  $8  a  month,  are  consid-  falls  principally  in  heavy  bursts,  often  10  or 

tems  in  questions  of  economy.    In  a  12  inches  in  a  night,  thus  giving  half  a  yearns 

aport  Mr.  J.  £.  O'Conor,  of  the  Indian  supply  in  two  showers.    In  the  Madras  Presi- 

lent  of  Commerce,  thus  criticises  this  dency  alone  there  are  40,000  tanks  for  tlie 

storage  of  water,  many  of  which  are  from  10 

curious  thing  that  the  Indian  peper-mUls  J^  f^^^^  in  circumference  and  from  10  to  60 

mfine  themselves  to  making  paper  of  the  *^®*  "®®P-     ^°®  ^'  "^®^  reservoirs  will  con- 

Linds,  using  old  gumnr-bags  for  their  mate-  tain  100,000,000  cubic  yards  of  water.     Besides 

seeking  cverjrwhere  for  fibrous  materials  fit  these  tanks  there  are  many  old  irrigating  canals 

purpoM,  whileUie  country  sends  rags  and  leading  off  from  the  rivers.     These  are  supplied 

«ruQs  fit  for  good  paper  to  England  and  the  v_  _,i;^  v„iu  «#  iw^^r^^^^  <^^»^«  «««™  ♦i.^ 

ates.    Last  year  tlie  value  ofthe  exports  of  ^^  ^®"^  ?"".'  ^'  immense  stones  across  the 

was  Rs.  8.64.014.    A  considerable  quantity  streams,  the  ingenious  construction  of  which 

t>uld  be  made  out  of  97,208  hundred- weight  by  the  natives  has  shown  the  British  authori- 

id  other  paper-making  materials,  sufficient  ties  the  best  way  of  doing  similar  work  on  a 

U-e^daX'-^ntW^A^XS  «?««''  larger  scale  across  some  of  the  largest 

leaiped.  rivers.    For  many  years  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment has  been  improving  the  ancient  irrigating 

— The  official  report  from  Calcutta,  works  and  perfecting  new  systems,    fii  the 

Ml.  16,  1885,  said  that,  in  the  North-  Tanjore  district  alone  the  returns  to  the  Gov- 

Provinces  and  Oude,  the  area  under  emraent  from  this  policy  have  been  enormous, 

on  with  wheat  had  been  increased  no  the  revenue  having  increased  £860,000ia  year, 

I  387,000  acres,  the  total  area  being  es-  on  an  expenditure  of  £400,000.   The  system  has 

at  5,823,000  acres,  against  5,106,000  in  been  extended  to  other  parts  of  India,  and  all 

the  belts  of  land,  comprising  many  millions  of 

q)ort  of  wheat  from  India  in  1882  was  acres,  that  have  been  reached  by  this  grand 

OO  hundred -weight;   in  1888  it  was  systemof  irrigation  now  present  a  marked  con- 

00  hundred- weight  trast  to  the  tracts  of  arid  waste  that  met  the 

*  Revenue    and  Agricultural   Depart-  eye  of  the  traveler  a  few  years  ago. 

India  ^*  issued  in  January,  1885,  the  Ctlntta  Intenitloiud  EBhlbltloD. — One  of  the 

g  report  relating  to  the  area  under  reports  on  the  American  exhibit  contained  the 

on  in  wheat,  as  well  as  crop  prospects  following  passages.    It  bore  the  date  of  Jan. 

ne :  15,  1884  : 

irage  area  under  wheat  in  India  in  ordinary  The  space  occupied   by  American  manufacturers 

ording  to  a  recent  estimate,  is  about  26,000,-  is  not  extensive,  nor  is  the  display  imposing.    How- 

and  the  average  gross  production  is  nearly  ever,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  those  who  are  repre- 

tons.    Of  this  area  18,000,000  acres,  or  nine  sented  will  either  directly  or  indirectly  be  compensated 

«.  lie  in  the  four  Britisb  provinces  of  the  for  any  expenditure  incurred.    There  are  manufactur- 

tne  Northwestern  Provinces  and  Oude,  the  ers  in  the  United  States  who  do  not  show  their  goods 

rovinoes  and  Bombay.    During  the  last  year  at  worlds'  fiurs  for  the  mere  purpose  of  extending  their 

of  monthly  forecasts  of  the  condition  and  foreign  business,  but  to  demonstrate  to  unprejudiced 

of  the  wbeat-crop  was  tentatively  started  in  judges  that  the  exhibits*  will  not  suffer  by  comparison 

'  provinoes,  and  reports  for  November  and  with  those  of  any  country.    The  value  of  the  direct 

'  nave  now  been  received.    In  the  Pui^jaub  imports  from  the  United  States  to  this  country  dur- 

rare  above  the  average  and  prospects  are  ing  the  fiscal  year  1882-^88  amounted  to  Ha.  98,48,420. 

excellent.    The  area  under  crop  is  esti-  and  of  the  exports  direct  from  India  to  the  United 
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States,  as  declared  at  the  local  oostom-liouBes,  to 
Bs.  8,81,64,455,  giving  a  balauoe  of  trade  in  favor  of 
India  to  the  extent  of  Rs.  2,38,21.035.  These  figures 
do  not  represent  the  full  value  or  the  trade  between 
both  countries. 


CdnmerM. — ^The  ensuing  tabular  statement 
shows  the  foreign  trade  movements  of  India 
daring  two  fiscal  years,  1882  and  1883,  in  thou- 
sands of  poonds  sterling : 


ARTICLES. 


Bice  and  breadstuffs 

Seeds  and  fruit 

Qroceries 

Liquors,  wine,  and  beer 

Co*l 

Metals  and  their  manufiMtnres 

Wood  and  stone 

Textiles 

Hides  and  skins 

Drugs,  dyes,  resinous  substances,  and  oils 

Opium 

Dry  -good  s 

Other  manufitctures 

Sundry  goods 

Total  merchandise 

Precious  metals 

0*and  total 


Imposts. 


1881-'8S. 


158 
1,»M 
1,800 
1,020 
8,467 

•  •  •  • 

749 

•  •  ■  • 

951 

8,805 
8,785 


49,118 
11,828 


60,488 


188JM83. 


211 
1,T91 
1.884 
1,005 
4,589 

•  •  •  • 

1,074 

■  •  •  • 

907 

•  •  «  * 

27,548 

8,874 
9,821 


68,099 
18,458 


66,653 


EXPOKIS. 


1881-»82. 


17,178 
8,066 
6,185 


567 

21,456 

8,950 

6,294 

1:2,481 

4,902 

855 

8,784 


81,968 
1,100 


68,068 


188»-'8S. 


14,547 
7,206 


671 

28,497 

4,444 

^675 

11,481 

5,989 

215 

8,244 


68.485 

1,042 


84,527 


Cotton. — ^The  export  of  cotton  from  Bombaj 
has  been  as  here  given : 


nSOAL  YKAB. 


DESTINATIOir. 


To  England 

To  the  Continent 


ToUl. 
Becelpts  . 


1884. 


681,000 
698,000 


1,829,000 


1,700,000 


1883. 


1884. 
1888. 


600,000 
885,000 


Importt  faito 
Um  United  SutM. 


$19,550,458 
19,467,800 


Ezpocti 

the  Ualtad 

to 


$8,711,250 
8,1S^611 


1,885,000 


1,786,000 


tadlgOt — The  export  of  indigo  firom  Calcutta, 
crop  of  1884,  to  December  31,  was: 


To  England 2,700 

To  France 1,700 

To  the  United  States 2.600 

Total 7,000 

Stock,  December  81, 81,000  maunds,  of  which 
66,000  were  Bengal  and  Tirhoot,  and  25,000 
from  northern  districts. 

Rice«-^The  export  of  rice  fron  Rangoon, 
Akjab,  Bassein,  and  Maulmain  has  been  as  fol- 
lows: 


1884. 

1884. 

1883. 

PABTT. 

Toother 

To  Earopt. 

From  Rangoon 

Toat. 
865,000 

87,400 
117,800 

87,000 

Tona. 

128,200 

22,700 

400 

6,800 

Toai. 
812,000 
160,550 
154,280 

From  Akyab 

From  Bassein 

From  Mftqlmaia 

42,200 

Total 

607,200 

158,100 

668,980 

SUk* — The  silk  export  from    Calcutta  has 
been : 


TKARS. 

Bdes. 

WdgUnff, 

18S3 

8.121 
6,909 
^794 

KflOlitWDBMk 

686,000 
4*^000 

1S82 

1S81 

882,000 

Aaerioui  TnUtot — ^The  American  trade  with 
British  India  sams  np  thus : 


niDIAllA.  Stale  Cio?cnmeiit.-~The  foUowiiig 
were  the  State  officers  during  the  year:  Gov- 
ernor, Albert  G.  Porter,  Republican;  lieo- 
tenant-Gk>vemor,  Thomas  Hanna;  Secretary 
of  State,  William  R.  Myers ;  Treasurer,  John 
J.  Cooper;  Auditor,  James  H.  Rice;  Atto^ 
ney-Gteneral,  Francis  T.  Herd ;  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  John  W.  Holcombe.  Jn- 
diciary,  Supreme  Court :  Allen  Zollars,  Byron 
K.  Elliott,  Edwin  P.  Hammond,  William  E. 
Niblack,  and  Greorgo  V.  Howk,  Judges. 

FinaadaL — ^The  following  is  a  statement  of 
the  public  debt : 

FOREION   DSBT. 

FlTO  per  cent,  state  stock  oertlfloatea |H4aiJ 

Two  and  one  half  State  stock  certlfleatea 2^U 

Five  per  cent  temporary  loan  bonds,  doe  De-  _ 

cemW,1889 :..,/. 200,OWW 

Fire  per  cent  temporary  loan  bonds,  dne  April  ^ 

l,lS9 v..... ;. 885.000  W 

Biz  6  per  cent  internal  Improveroent  bonds,  ^ 

due  July  1, 1886 6,O00W 

Total  foreign $607,885  tt 

DOMESTIC  DEBT. 

School-Aind  bond  No.  1,  issued 

Jan.  1,1867 $709,024  86 

8cbo<d-fbnd   bond   Ko.  2,  issued 

Jan.  20,1867 2,658,057  80 

Bcbool-ftind  bond  Ko.  8,  issued 

Mayl,1868 184,284  00 

Bchool-fond  bond   Ko.  4^   issued 

Jan.  20,1871 177,700  00 

School-fund   bozul  No.  5,   issued 

May8,1878 175,767  07 

Five  per  cent  bonds,  due  April  1, 

1901 840,000  00 

Total  domestio $4^44^T»fl 

Total  State  debt $4376,06M 

The  Gt>7emor,  in  his  message  to  the  Le^ 
lature,  says  it  is  evideot  that  imless  economies 
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itrodnced  which  will  reliere  the  defi-  nance  of  schools — not  inolading  the  cost  of  new 

ite  of  taxation  will  have  to  he  some-  school-houses — was  ahoat   $4,000,000.     The 

"eased,  or  a  sufficient  sam  horrowed  namher  of  pnhlic-school  houses  in  the  State  is 

he  exigency.    The  failure  of  the  gen-  9,664.    The  namher  of  children  of  school  age, 

opriation  hill  occasioned  great  incon-  according  to  the  last  enumeration,  is  722,851. 

to  two  or  three  of  the  public  insti-  The  number  who  actually  attended  school  dur- 

rom  the  fact  that  no  law  could  be  ing  the  year  was  501,142. 

ider  which  sufficient  provision  could  A  uniform  course  of  study  and  of  final  ez- 

for  them.  amination  of  pupils  is  now  pursued  in  all  the 

:al  taxes  for  the  year  ending  May  81,  public  schools  of  the  State.    This  uniformity 

-e  $14,372,553.71.    The  total  vdue  of  nas  been  adopted  under  a  recommendation 

ropertyof  all  kinds  was  $840,481,925.  made  last  year  by  a  State  meeting  of  county 

lount  of  cash  in  the  treasury  Nov.  1,  superintendents,  and  not  in  pursuance  of  any 

I  $503,927.19.    The  receipts  from  all  requirement  of  law. 

luring  the  year  ended  Oct  81,  1884,  A  continual  improvement  is  being  made  in 

r8S,465.08.    The  balance  in  the  treas-  school  architecture,  including  mode  of  heating 

n,  1884,  was  $431,206.59.  and  ventilation.    The  embellishment  of  school* 

ire. — ^The  total  value  of  all  farm  prod-  grounds  by  the  cultivation  of  trees  and  flowers, 

1884,  as  estimated  according  to  the  through  the  efforts  of  teachers  and  pupils, 

larket  prices,  is  $155,085,663.  without  expense  to  the  State,  is  also  becoming 

are  14,958,347  rods  of  drain-tile  in  general. 

in  1884,  against  11,487,814  in  1888;  The  aggregate  value  of  the  common-school 

72  rods  of  open  ditches  were  reported  property  of  the  State  is  $18,449,479,  against 

dd  in  1884.  $13,019,931  in  1883,  being  an  increase  of  $429,- 

imated  apple-crop  for  1884  was  2,-  548.    During  the  year,  805  new  school-houses 

nshels  of  summer  and  fall,  and  1,788,-  were  built,  at  a  cost  of  $544,680.    The  number 

)l8  of  winter  apples,  giving  a  total  of  of  teachers  is  13,615. 

bushels.  iMaM  isylan. — The  cost  per  capita  for  main- 

SlatMlciw — The  mine  and  quarry  prod-  tenance  of  the  insane  during  the  last  fiscal  year 

•ted  during  the  year  was:   768,376  was  $177.02,  against  $194  during  the  years 

of  sandstone,  6,012,110  cubic  feet  o  1882  and  1883,  and  against  $185  during  the 

,  1,244,508  bushels  of  lime  burned,  years  1881  and  1882.    Most  of  this  reduction 

bushels  of  cement  made,   1,722,089  is  ascribed  to  the  reduced  price  of  provisions 

tal  mined,  and  502,115  cubic  yards  of  during  1884. 

d ;  value  of  stone  and  coal,  $2,500,-  The  Governor  calls  the  attention  of  the  Le- 
gislature to  the  following  points : 

tntagi — The  following  is  a  summary  tij^  experiment  of  the  disuFc  of  mccbanical  re- 

nnfacturing  statistics  for  the  year :  straints  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  bceun  a  little 

«tetli»bment8 1M2»  more  than  a  year  smce,  has  proved  Batisfactory,  and 

(ted $58,041^49  it  is  deemed  to  have  been  demonstrated  that  a  bospi- 

rnutertrU. !...!*.! !!!!*.*.!*. 97,2675o9  tal  for  the  insane  can  be  mana^d  without  confining 

Dobctnred  product 16a,8ai,%72  the  inmates  in  cribs  or  tyinff  them  to  stationary  ob- 

ober  of  hands  employed oS*oJa  }^<^i  or  using  other  of  the  milder  mechanical  restraints 

P**** $81,878,840  vhicn,  until  lately,  have  been  usual  in  American  hoe- 

tfc— There  were  added  during  the  year  Pi^si*-   ^     .            v   i  j.            ,..  .^           -*    ^ 

Ipa  of  mniTi  truplr   7-Qft  milfia  tuJmnti  ^ho  extensive  new  building  constituting  a  part  of 

lea  ot  mam  track,  7»8  miles  secona  ^^  hospital,  designed  exclusively  for  women,  was 

jk,  and  65*10  jniles  of  side-track,  so  completed  on  June  2, 1884. 

entire  length  of  railroads  now  in  Indi-  By  the  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  General 
nts  to  5,429*49  miles  of  main  track.  Assembly,  providing  for  the  building  of  three  addl- 
es of  second  main  track,  and  990-44  tionid  hospitals  for  the  insane,  .t^Jf  Governor  was  re- 
AA^*,»^^,  Tn.«  ♦^♦•1  ,.»i»A^^»  *v#  i^ii  quired  to  appoint  four  commissioners.  The  commis- 
ttde-track.    The  total  valuation  of  all  ^^^^^^  selected  the  sites  for  the  institutions,  and  ad- 

Md  property  m  Indiana  for  1884  vertised  for  bids.  For  building  the  hospital  near 
to  $55,057,687,  against  $53,490,982  Evansville,  the  lowest  bid  was  $286,585.20 ;  for  build- 
One  hundred  and  eisrhtv-seven  per-  ing  the  hospital  near  Richmond,  the  lowest  bid  was 

,  killed  b,  riulroad  JfidenU  in  Indi-  ^^^fZ'M^^  "b^^"^  rse'^^^'.^lTh^^^. 

ig  the  year,  and  617  were  iiyured.  ^^^^  accepted,  but  not  until  provision  had  been  made 

naL — The  permanent  fund   for    the  for  oonsidBrable  reduction  of  expense  to  the  State,  by 

)f  the  common  schools  of  the  State  simplifying  the  style  of  architecture,  and  contracts 


.     The  revenue  derived  from  taxation  buildings  have  been  completed. 

ipport  of  schools  and  from  interest  on  ^^ 

1  funds  amounted  during  the  year  to  State  Pffaaifc    The  average  number  of  pris- 

1.69.    The  outlay  for  the  mainte-  oners  at  the  State  Prison  North  during  the 
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fiscal  year  was  547.    At  the  State  Prison  South  was  18,762,  the  highest  number  occoiring  in 

the  average  number  was  670.    The  receipts  of  September  and  October,  and  the  lowest  in  June 

the  Northern  Prison  from  the  labor  of  prison-  and  July.    The  total  number  of  deaths  during 

ers  exceeded  by  $7,202.71  the  outlay  for  current  the  year  was  15,368,  of  which  number  7,875 

expenses.     The  receipts  from  the  labor  of  pris-  were  males,  and  7,493  females, 

oners  at  the  Southern  Prison  did  not  equal  the  PtUttctU— The  Democratic  State  Convention 

outlay  for  these  expenses.    The  deficiency  in  met  in  Indianapolis  on  June  25,  selected  deie- 

the  receipts  of  the  latter  prison  is  ascribed  to  gates  to  the  National  Convention  of  the  party, 

the  inferior  quality  of  the  buildings  used  for  and  nominated  Presidential  Electors  and  the 

manufacturing  purposes,  the  want  of  land  for  following  State  ticket: 

raising  garden  products,  and  other  disadvan-  For  Govenior,  Isaac  P.  Oray ;  Lieutenant-GoTemor, 

tages.     In  the  State  Prison  South  the  use  of  Mahlon  D.  Manaon;  Secretary  of  State,  William  B. 

the  lash  for  the  correction  of  prisoners  has  Jf y«"  5  ^^^5*^^' '^J^®*  H' SiStiJ^i!?^'.''?^' 

ceased.    The  reports  of  both  prisons  urge  that  aVnt^ofp'Sbffis^^^^^ 

a  better  provision  shall  be  made  for  insane  judge  of  Supreme  Ck)urt,  Filth  Diatrict,  J.  A.  8. 

convicts.  MitSiell ;  Beporter  Supreme  Court,  John  W.  Kern, 

Refem  Sdiool  ftr  Bay8.-The  average  number  ^j^^  Republican  candidates  were : 

^^  ^"ZV"  Tu  ^^^""'"^  School  during  the  year  /                              ^^U^    lieutenant- 

was  895.    The  superintendent  says  in  his  re-  q^^^J^"^  Eugeke  H.  Bundy;  Secretary  of  Sttfe, 

Eort  that  "the  health  of  the  boys  has  never  Robert  Mitchell ;  Treasurer,  Koger  R.  Shiel ;  Auditor, 

een  better,  the  work  of  reformation  has  never  Bruce  Carr ;  Attorney-General,  William  C.  Wilaco; 

been  more  thoroughly  done,  and  the  industrial  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  B.  C.  Hobbs; 

features  of  the  school  have  never  been  more  i^^S^^^'ir'wSSlllJS'M  H;«,^r^     *    ^^^ 

satisfactory."  ^^^  ^P^"^"'  ^"^^^  ^  ^'^*"- 

Refomitory  lutltntloii  for  Women  and  Girls. —  For  Governor,  the  Greenbackers  nominated 
This  institution,  exclusively  under  the  manage-  Hiram  Z.  Leonard,  and  the  Prohibitionists  Rob- 
ment  of  women,  continues  to  be  conducted  in  ert  S.  Dwiggins.  The  Democratic  ticket  wai 
a  most  satisfactory  manner.  The  average  num-  elected  on  November  4.  The  following  was  the 
ber  of  inmates  in  both  departments  during  the  vote  for  Governor:  Democratic,  245,140;  Re- 
year  was  186.  The  number  of  thorough  ref-  publican,  237,748;  Greenback,  8,838;  Prohi- 
ormations  that  have  been  effected  by  this  in-  bition,  3,868.  Republicans  were  elected  to 
stitution  is  encouragmg.  Congress  in  the  Sixth,  Eighth,   Tenth,  and 

Social  Statlstlcsi — ^The  total  number  of  church  Eleventh  districts,  Democrats  in  the  other  nine; 
organizations,  of  all  denominations,  in  the  State  The  Legislature  of  1885  consists  of  33  Demo- 
is  4,130,  with  3,783  church  edifices,  and  a  total  orats  and  17  Republicans  in  the  Senate,  and  65 
membership  of  453,888.  Number  admitted  to  Democrats  and  35  Republicans  in  the  Hoose. 
full  membership  during  the  year,  37,413.  Total  The  vote  for  Presidential  Electors  was  as  fol- 
value  of  church  building  lots,  and  other  church  lows :  Democratic,  244,990 ;  Republican,  238,- 
property  estimated  at  $11,680,661;  salary  paid  463;  Greenback,  8,293 ;  Prohibition,  3,028. 
ministers  during  the  year,  $1,120,706;  other  IOWA*  State  GoTemnart.— The  foUowing  were 
church  expenses,  $362,691;  missionary  and  the  State  officers  during  the  year:  Governor, 
other  charitable  contributions,  $241,803 ;  num-  Buren  R.  Sherman,  Republican ;  Lieutenant- 
ber  of  Sunday  -  school  teachers,  24,401,  and  Governor,  O.  H.  Manning ;  Secretary  of  State, 
numbel^  of  pupils  attending  Sunday-school,  John  A.  T.  Hull;  Treasurer,  K  H.  Gonger; 
243,193.  Number  of  pianos  reported  in  the  Auditor,  John  L.  Brown;  Attorney- GencnJ. 
State  for  1884,  10,597 ;  number  of  organs,  24,-  Smith  McPherson ;  Superintendent  of  Pablie 
115;  number  of  sewing-machines,  149,533.  Instruction,  John  W.  Akers;  Railroad  Com- 

The  Circuit  Olerks  ot  68  counties  reported  missioners,  Peter  A.  Dey,  L.  8.  Coffin,  and  A 
1,237  divorces,  of  which  number  782  were  R.  Anderson,  succeeded  by  J.  W.  McDiU.  Jo- 
granted  to  the  wife  and  814  to  the  husband,  diciary.  Supreme  Court:  Chief-Justice,  Jamee 
Naturalizations  were  reported  from  64  coun-  H.  Rothrock ;  Associate  Justices,  Joseph  B. 
ties,  showing  a  total  of  1,310  persons  natural-  Reed,  Joseph  M.  Beck,  Austin  Adams,  and 
ized  during  the  year.  'William  H.  See  vers. 

There  were  3,473  inmates  of  county  asy-  LeglslatlTe  SmbIoi* — ^The  Legislature  met  on 

lums  reported  for  1884,  1,847  males  and  1,626  January  14,  and  adjourned  on  April  2.    On 

females;  2,783  were  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  January  22,  William  B.  Allison,  Repnblicao, 

and  692  under  sixteen  years.    Of  the  total  num-  was  re-elected  United  States  Senator, 

ber,  94  were  blind,  39  deaf  and  dumb«  649  insane.  The  following  are  the  principal  acts  and  joint 

869  idiots,  245  crippled,  390  aged,  349  were  sent  resolutions  pas^  by  this  General  Assemblj : 

to  asylums  for  medical  treatment,  and  344  died  ^o  repeal  section  1665  of  the  Code  and  to  oiMt  • 

during  the  year.  sabstitute  therefor,  in  relation  to  intoxicating  liqoon> 

Vital  Statistics.— The  total  numl^r  of  births  This  is  known  as  the  Kennedy  bill, 

for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1884,  was  40,153,  To  amend  sectij^n  1,  chapter  104,  laws  of  Uie  Seraj- 

viz.,  39,385  white  and  768  colored ;  448  of  the  ^"ee^^^S  Assembly,  relating  to  mutual  rn^r^ 

whole  number  were  plurality  births,  and  573  ^in<^SgthenumberofCircmt  Judges  in  the  Sw- 

illegitimate.    The  total  number  of  marriages  end  JndidS  DiBtrioL 
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3t  and  preserve  the  flah  in  the  permanent 
K>nds  within  the  State, 
ite  mines  and  mining*  and  to  repeal  chapter 
kcts  of  the  £ighteenm  Generul  Aaaembly. 
ipt  Irom  judicial  sale  the  pension  money 
person  by  the  United  States  Gtovemment^ 
i  ot  the  proceeds  and  aocmnulation  thereof, 
ide  for  tne  erection  of  and  maintenance  of 
Lses  and  connections  at  the  points  of  inter- 
'Tossing  of  two  or  more  railroads, 
i  secuon  1621  of  the  Code  and  to  enact  a 
relating  to  a  course  of  study  for  the  State 
ftl  College. 

de  for  the  assessment  and  taxation  of  lands 
railroad  companies  or  corporations  which 
le  earned  but  not  patented, 
id  section  1384  ol  the  Code  in  relation  to 
the  insane. 

>n  to  the  protection  of  game, 
de  for  the  levy  of  one  half  mill  additional 

ide  for  selling,  leasing,  and  patenting  the 
aging  to  the  Iowa  State  AgnculturalCol- 
rm. 

bit  giving  or  selling  fire-arms  to  minors, 
d  cmtpter  147,  laws  of  the  Nineteenth  Qen- 
bly,  relating  to  the  bonding  of  county  in- 
bit  the  use  of  barb-wire  in  inclosing  publio 

it  all  citizens  in  their  civil  and  l^g^al  rights. 

le  for  the  distribution  of  iunds  by  the  as- 

Qsolvents. 

d  section  2578  of  the  Code  in  relation  to 

lure  of  liens  on  real  estate. 

nt  the  spread  of  small-pox. 

ing  actions  against  nmrood  companies  to 

in  the  name  of  the  State  on  recommenda- 

Board  of  Bailway  Commissioners. 

?  additional  penalties  for  the  violation  of 

iting  to  the  sale  of  intoncating  liquors. 

ing  the  condemnation  of  grounds  tor  union 

authorizing  the  organization  of  companies 
itruction  or  such  depots, 
ng  the  killing  of  quail  for  two  years. 
^  for  the  refimding  of  bonded  indebtedness 

at  not  more  than  6  per  cent. 
I  trains  to  stop  before  reaching  the  cross- 
r  tracks. 

a  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics^  and  provid- 
I  appointment  of  a  commissioner  of  the 
ilary  of  $1,500  jwr  annum. 
^  for  the  semi-annual  collection  of  taxes, 
g  sections  2086  and  2087  of  the  Code  re- 
fenses  on  non-negotiable  paper, 
be  standard  for  admission  to  the  bar. 
ig  townships  that  have  voted  tax  in  aid  of 
ction  of  railroads  to  vote  an  additional  five 
e  same  purpose. 

I  for  the  inspection  of  ooal-oil  and  the  ap- 
>f  a  State  Inspector. 

;  a  system  of  drainage  and  for  the  reolaim- 
ip  and  overflow  lanas. 
ing  an  additional  Insane  Hospital  in  south- 
ra,  and  appropriating  $150,000  therefor, 
ating  $50,000  for  land  for  the  State  Agri- 
3iety  for  a  permanent  location, 
ating   $369,500  for  completing  the   new 
,  improving  the  surrouodrng  streets. 

to  amendments  to  the  Constitution  pro- 
le  Nineteenth  General  Assemblv. 
wing  aro  the  amendments :  1.  The  general 
'  State,  district,  county,  and  township  of- 
be  hela  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first 
November. 

r  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
ay  DC  divided  into  the  necessary  judicial 
-  iHstrict  Court  purposes,  or  the  said  dis- 

be  reorganized,  and  the  number  of  the 
d  the  judges  of  sud  courts  increaoed  or 


diminished ;  but  no  reoi^nization  of  the  districts  or 
diminution  of  the  judges  shall  have  the  effect  of  re- 
moving a  judge  from  omce. 

8.  llie  grand  jury  may  consist  of  any  number  of 
members,  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  fifteen,  or 
the  General  Assembly  may  provide  for  holding  per- 
sons to  answer  for  anv  criminal  offense  without  the 
intervention  of  a  grana  jury. 

4.  That  section  13  of  Article  V  of  the  Constitution 
be  stricken  therefrom,  and  the  following  adopted  as 
such  section : 

Skotiok  18.  The  qualified  electors  of  each  county 
shall  at  the  general  election  in  the  year  1886  and  every 
two  years  uiereafler  elect  a  county  attorney,  who 
shall  be  a  resident  of  the  county  for  which  he  is 
elected,  and  who  shall  hold  his  ofSce  for  two  years, 
and  until  his  successor  shall  have  been  elected  ana 
qualified. 

The  woman-suffrage  amendment  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  26  to  24,  but  was  lost  in 
the  House,  on  a  motion  to  postpone  indefinite- 
ly, by  a  vote  of  60  to  44. 

ProUMtiw. — The  prohibitory  law  passed  at 
this  session  took  effect  on  the  4tb  of  July. 
The  foUowing  is  its  language : 

Skc.  1.  That  section  1555,  chapter  6,  title  11  of  the 
Code  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  enacted  in  lieu  thereof: 

Ssc.  1555.  Wherever  the  words  intoxicating  liquors 
occur  in  this  chapter  the  some  shall  be  construed  to 
mean  eJcohol,  ale,  wine,  beer,  spirituous,  vinous,  and 
malt  liquors,  and  all  intoxicating  liquors  whatever, 
and  no  person  shall  manufacture  for  sale,  or  sell,  or 
keep  for  sale  as  a  bevera^  any  intoxicating  liquors 
whatever,  including  ale,  wme,  and  beer ;  and  the  same 
provisions  and  penalties  of  law  in  force  relating  to  in- 
toxicating liquors  shall  in  like  manner  be  held  and 
construed  to  apply  to  violations  of  this  act,  and  the 
manufacture,  sale,  or  keeping  for  sale,  or  keeping 
with  intent  to  sell,  or  keeping  or  establishing  a  place 
for  the  sale  of  ale,  wine,  and  l^r,  and  all  other  intoxi- 
cating liquors  whatever. 

It  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  85  to  18, 
four  Republicans  voting  against  it  and  one 
Democrat  for  it,  and  the  House  by  a  vote  of 
62  to  41,  one  Democrat  voting  for  it. 

A  State  Temperance  Convention  met  in  Des 
Moines  on  January  28,  and  passed,  amc^g  oth- 
ers, the  following  resolutions : 

That  we  ftilly  trust  and  confidently  expect  that 
our  present  Legislature  will  promptiy  meet  tne  wishes 
of  the  people  in  not  only  repealing  the  statute  per- 
mitting the  sale  of  ale,  wine,  and  beer  as  beverages, 
but  enact  and  provide  suitable  penalties  to  enforce  the 
law  so  that  the  citizens  in  any  part  of  the  State  can 
effectually  close  up  and  put  a  stop  to  all  traffic  in  in- 
toxicating beveraj^  of  whatever  name  or  naturo, 
whether  sold  or  given  away  in  a  saloon,  hotel,  club- 
room,  drug-store,  private  house,  or  any  other  place  or 
in  any  manner. 

That  however  wise,  judicious,  and  stringent  pro- 
hibitory laws  our  General  ABsemblv  mav  pass  (and 
pass  such  it  unavoidably  will),  it  still  will  remain  aa 
much  the  imperative  duty  of  the  friends  of  temper- 
ance to  keep  up  their  several  organizations  for  the 
purpose  of  seemg  that  such  laws  shall  bo  executed 
and  enforced,  as  it  was  for  them  to  create  the  publio 
sentiment  that  brought  these  laws  into  being,  and 
upon  the  practical  carrying  out  of  this  purpose  de- 
pends largely  the  success  of  the  prohibition  movement 
m  our  State. 

On  February  8,  the  Women's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
Legisk^ure  in  favor  of  a  prohibitory  law. 
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Flnaidal  StaHstlcs.— The  taxes  levied  for  the 
year  1881  amoanted  to  $11,188,676.21,  viz.: 
State  tax,  $841,195.44;  coantj  and  county 
poll-tax,  $2,230,463.92 ;  iDsane-tax,  $239,071.- 
60;  bridge-tax,  $970,238.07;  county  school 
tax,  $425,481.02;  district  school  tax,  $4,1 14,- 
647.84:  road -tax,  $486,454.86;  special  tax, 
$805,521.05;  judgment  and  bond  tax,  $829,- 


049.89;  corporation  -  tax,  $741,503.61.  Th 
total  of  taxes  for  1882  was  $12,201,498.69 
The  length  and  assessed  value  of  railroads  Jan 
1,  1888,  were:  Length,  6,792  miles;  valae 
$28,882,789.70. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  nambei 
of  live-stock,  and  the  assessed  value,  for  sevei 
years: 


YEAR. 

Nombor  of 

h 

'8 

Ij 

]l 

]i 

"8 

it 

it 

1^ 

pi 

1877.... 
1878.... 
1879.... 
1880.... 
1881.... 
1882.... 
1883.... 

1,452,646 
1,461,156 
1,62J<,1(« 
1,757,6S8 
1,962,992 
2,106,858 
2,167,746 

$14,898,811 
14,767,568 
15,589,608 
18,426.852 
80,650,855 
81.996,899 
22,882,204 

669,886 
678,790 
678,066 
691,806 
706,646 
742,831 
779,667 

$80,100,268 
20,829,705 
19,671,807 
20,290,490 
21,058,880 
22,658,468 
88,694,601 

42,887 
44,489 
42,663 
48,188 
48,684 
46.867 
46,888 

$1,670,164 
1,634,918 
1,688,199 
1.581,886 
1,596,878 
1,719,661 
1,702,182, 

818,489 
888,228 
801,752 
849.869 
486,631 
488.407 
401,429 

$846,827  1,664,708 
290,620  2,260,800, 
880,945  2.818,220' 
457,967  2,460,898 
646.998  2.219,402 
662,712  2,069,847 
479,287  1,896,044 

$8,899,901 
4,404,760 
8.475,88S 
4,727,648 
4.479,860 
4,218,187 
4,074,266 

$4Q,91438( 
41,417,451 
40.660,688 
46.484,i8( 

48,872,911 
61,146,871 
691,782,411 

Iifliiie  HMpltal& — The  report  from  the  Insane 
Hospitals  for  the  quarter  ending  Sept.  80, 1884, 
shows  at  Independence  667  inmates,  and  at 
Mount  Pleasant  599.  The  cost  of  supporting 
them  for  the  quarter  was,  at  Independence, 
$24,816.24;  at  Mount  Pleasant,  $18,780.91, 
or  a  total  of  $53,597.12.  Every  county  in 
the  state  is  represented.  Dubuque  furnishes 
the  largest  number,  46.  July  80,  1883,  there 
were  580  inmates  at  Independence,  and  at 
Mount  Pleasant  472.  The  increase  since  that 
period  is  214.  Both  institutions  are  over- 
crowded, yet  this  does  not  include  the  entire 
insane  population  of  the  State;  for,  a  few 
years  ago,  so  overcrowded  became  the  hospi- 
tals, that  thousands  of  incurables  were  removed 
to  county  hospitals  and  poor-houses. 

EtedloD. — On  the  4th  of  November  the  Re- 
publican ticket  was  successful.  The  following  is 
the  vote  for  presidential  electors:  Republican, 
197,089;  Fusion  (Democratic  and  Greenback), 
177,816 ;  Prohibition,  1,472.  For  Secretary  of 
State,  the  vote  was:  Frank  D.  Jackson,  Re- 
publicap,  198,001 ;  James  Dooley,  Democrat, 
179,219 ;  scattering,  288. 

The  vote  on  the  constitutional  amendments 
was  as  follows : 


AMENDMENTS. 

For. 

AgmfaMl. 

First  

89.848 
64.960 
72.691 
67,681 

14,940 
88,860 
80,843 
82,908 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

The  Fusionists  elected  Congressmen  in  the 
First,  Second,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Districts,  and 
the  Republicans  in  the  other  seven. 

New  Capital* — The  new  Oapitol  was  dedicated 
January  17.  The  following  are  details  of  the 
structure : 

LcDji^h,  north  and  south,  incladuig  porticoes,  868*8 
feet :  length,  east  and  wo6t,  246'11 ;  len^,  noith  and 
Boutn  t^oDts,  176  ;  length,  east  and  west  front8, 118*8 ; 
height  to  top  of  cornice,  92*8  ;  heijo^ht  of  top  of  stone- 
work  on  dome,  171*4 ;  heij^ht  of  top  of  catside  Btone 
balcony,  219*1 ;  height  to  lop  of  ball  of  main  dome, 
295*6;  heijrht  of  basement  stoir,  floor  to  floor,  18*1 ; 
height  of  ofllce  story,  floor  to  floor,  23*9 ;  height  of 
second  story,  floor  to  floor,  22*9;  height  or  third 


story,  floor  to  ceiling,  20*9  ;  square  feet  of  gromid  cot- 
ered,  54,860  ;  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  1.151 ;  home, 
floor,  74x91*4;  height,  47*9;  library,  floor,  68*6  x 
108*4 :  height,  44*9 ;  Supreme  Court  room,  floor,  84*5  x 
50*2,  heightj  28*9 ;  diameter  of  rotunda,  66*8.  Foim- 
daUon  granite  hewed  from  Iowa  bowlders;  yeUow 
stone  came  from  St  Genevieve^  Missouri;  gray-etoik 
came  iix)m  Carroll  county,  Missouri.  Toud  cost  t^ 
October  1,  $2,862,531.60  ;  height  to  top  of  finia:: 
275  feet 

FTALT,  a  kingdom  of  southern  Europe.  (Fo 
details  relating  to  area,  population,  etc,  8e< 
"Annual  Oyclopaedia"  for  1888.) 

G^TeruneBt — The  King,  Humbert  I,  bom 
March  14, 1844,  the  eldest  son  of  Victor  Emao- 
uel,  succeeded  to  the  throne  Jan.  9, 1878.  Dur- 
ing the  cholera  season  of  1884  he  distinguished 
himself  by  visits  to  the  infected  cities,  and  per- 
sonal inspection  of  the  hospitals  and  meam  of 
relief.  The  ministry  is :  President  of  the  Coon* 
cil.  Signer  Depretis ;  Interior,  Signor  Morans: 
Finance,  Signor  Magliani ;  Justice  and  Ecdefi- 
astical  Affairs,  Signor  Gianuzzi-Savelli ;  For- 
eign Affairs,  Signor  Mancini;  War,  Signor 
Ricotti,  since  Oct.  24,  1884;  Navy,  Admiril 
Racchio;  Public  Works.  Signor  Gelana;  Agri- 
culture, Industry,  and  Commerce,  Signor  Gri- 
maldi;  Public  Instruction,  Signor  Baccelli. 

The  United  States  Minister  in  Rome  is  Will- 
iam W.  Astor,  and  the  Italian  Minister  at 
Washington,  Baron  S.  de  Fava.  The  Italian 
Oonsul-General  at  New  York,  6.  B.  Raffo. 

FliiMMt — ^At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
ended  June  30,  1884,  Italy  owed  11,000,000,- 
000  lire,  2,000,000,000  of  which  represented 
the  floating  debt,  not  paying  interest;  there 
were  therefore  9,000,000,000  consols,  on  which 
the  annual  interest  amounts  to  442,312,977 
lire;  485,004,897  thereof  at  5  per  cent  inter- 
est, and  6,408,080  at  8  per  cent ;  and  thtxt 
was,  besides,  the  5  per  cent,  interest  on  the 
debt  due  to  the  Holy    See,   which    interest 
amounts  to  8,225,000  lire.    The  budget  for  the 
flscal  year  1883,  which  estimated  an  incoiDe 
of  1,810,000,000  lire,  is  shown  to  have  pro- 
duced in  reality  an  income  of  1,334,000,000, 
or  24,000,000  more,   while    the   expenditure 
was  1,338,000,000,  instead  of  the  estimated  1,- 
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808,000,000.  The  badget  for  1884  was  as 
follows : 

B«TeniiM  of  the  Governmeot 84,804,705 

Dfarect  taxes 889,474,880 

Dnee  and  stamp-tax 182,550,000 

Caetoma,  Uqaofs,  tobacco,  and  salt 524,224,245 

liOttenr 72,502,000 

Poet-Offloe,  telegraphs,  and  railroads 128,850,185 

BoiMlries 25,811,258 

Beots  aad  interests , 820,758^842 

Total l,568,97^0(» 

EXFSNDITUBK.  Lb«. 

Treasixry 78«,4<«>,978 

finance 174,918,298 

Justice 88,451,687 

TanAgn  Afhirs 7,218,787 

PobUe  Instnwtion 82,427.541 

Interior 64,060,550 

pQhHc  Works 184^659,068 

War. 252,867,867 

Narr 57,64^549 

Agifculture 11,966,104 

Total 1,566,676,829 

There  were  oatstanding,  Sept.  80,  1884,  255,-* 
S44,600  lire  in  treasury  notes,  the  circalation 
being  greater  bj  10,936,500  than  on  Jane  80 
of  the  same  year. 

The  Government  having  resnmed  the  tobacco 
monopoly  from  the  Tobacco  R^gie  Company, 
and  having  to  pay  it  68,000,000  lire  for  to- 
bacco, etc.,  a  loan  was  made  at  3*60  per  cent., 
payment  to  be  made  on  April  1,  1885,  instead 
of  on  Dec.  31,  1885,  a  saving  of  1*40  per  cent, 
aa  the  Tobacco  R6gie  Company  was  beiDg  cred- 
ited interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  an- 
nam.  A  100,000,000  lire  loan  having  been 
▼oted  by  the  Chamber  in  December,  1884,  and 
the  bill  also  having  passed  the  Senate  on  Jan. 
11,  1885,  for  the  sanitary  improvement  of 
Naples,  and  certain  pablio  works  to  be  there 
undertaken  for  the  same  purpose,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  place  on  the  market  5  per  cent,  bonds, 
to  run  sixty  years,  dating  from  January,  1886, 
and  to  be  gradually  paid  off  by  a  sinking  fund. 

Daring  the  first  ten  months  of  18&,  the 
niovement  of  the  precious  metals  in  lire  was  as 
foUows : 


Irapoiik 

Kzporti. 

9oldbuflfc>n 

Lire. 

8,515,200 

14,889,700 

18,854.900 

988,730 
8,927,000 

31,916,730 

40,265,680 

Un. 
184.200 

<^Wooin. 

8,767,500 
8  891.700 

Tots] 

gSvtrbnffion 

^▼ercoin. 

5,028305 
7,n6,600 

12.799.905 

TotsL 

Onod  total 

21,691,605 

igrinttml  Credit  Reform.— A  bill  was  intro- 
^Qced  in  the  Italian  Parliament,  toward  the 
^loseof  1884,  abrogating  the  law  of  June  21, 
*869,  and  remodeling  the  basis  on  which  money 
^7  be  loaned  by  agricultural  credit  banks  to 
J^riners.  Under  tha  old  law,  the  proprietor  of 
^e  soil  enjoyed  superior  privileges  as  a  mort- 
^^  holder,  if  his  tenant  stood  in  need  of 
l^oney.  The  new  law  concedes  %rst  mortgage 
^  the  proprietor  on  the  land  and  crops,  but 


not  on  the  cattle  on  which  the  credit-bank  is  to 
have  secured  a  first  mortgage.  The  loans  will 
have  to  be  made  for  at  least  three  years,  but 
not  to  exceed  thirty  years,  nor  the  interest  5 
per  cent. 

irmy* — The  standing  army  numbers  750,765 
men  and  officers;  the  militia  mobile,  841,250 
men  and  officers;  the  reserve,  5,2^1,  and  the 
territorial    militia,   1,021,954 — constituting    a 

J'oint  force,  in  time  of  peace,  of  2,119,250  men. 
n  time  of  war  Itfdy  can  place  in  the  field  690,- 
000  men  of  the  line;  800,000  militia  mobile, 
and  1,000,000  territorial  militia — together, 
1,990,000  soldiers. 

NtTj. — There  were  launched  in  August,  at 
Castellamare,  the  ironclad  Ruggiero  di  Lau- 
ria,  and  in  December  the  ironclad  Francesco 
Morosini;  to  be  followed  in  March,  1885, 
by  the  Andrea  Doria  —  three  line-of-battle 
steamers  of  the  first  class,  built  after  the 
Acton  model ;  and  there  were  building  in  the 
spring  of  1885  the  Italia  and  the  Lepanto. 
When  these  formidable  men-of-war  are  all 
afloat,  Italy  will  have  15  vessels  of  the  first 
class,  10  of  them  ironclad;  14  second  class; 
13  third  class ;  11  transports,  and  43  torpedoes. 
The  Ruggiero  di  Lauria  cost,  with  arma- 
ment, 19,000,000  lire  or  francs;  the  Duilio 
as  much;  and  the  Lepanto,  the  Italia,  and 
the  Dandolo,  when  armed,  will  cost  between 
22,000,000  and  24,000,000  each.  The  Duilio 
is  to  carry  four  100-ton  guns.  Out  of  the 
10,802  sailors  and  marines,  and  567  officers, 
by  whom  the  Italian  navy  is  manned,  there 
will  be  doing  active  service  on  board  ship  in 
1885,  396  officers  and  0,028  men,  a  propoiftion 
unknown  in  any  other  navy.  A  novel  ar- 
rangement is  the  having  in  readiness  so-called 
"reserve  ships,"  to  sail  at  forty-eight  hours* 
notice.  The  navy  was  commanded  and  offi- 
cered on  Jan.  1, 1885,  as  follows:  one  admiral. 
Prince  Carignano;  4  vice-admirals,  10  rear- 
admirals,  104  captains,  and  862  lieutenants; 
10,300  sailors,  and  1,987  gunners,  men  for  tor- 
pedo service,  and  engineers. 

The  Bed  Sea  Expeditton.— For  several  years 
there  has  been  rivalry  between  the  Italians, 
French,  and  Egyptians,  to  secure  the  trade  be- 
tween their  possessions  on  the  Red  Sea  coast 
of  eastern  Africa,  and  Abyssinia  and  the 
Galla  countries.  Tlie  Italians  have  acquired 
a  settlement  at  Assab,  and  the  French  farther 
south  at  Abok.  Both  settlements  are  poor, 
the  coast  being  a  complete  desert,  while  the 
flourishing  coantries  inland,  especially  Shoa, 
are  difficult  and  expensive  to  reach,  the  freight 
on  camels'  backs  being  very  high,  and  trans- 
portation, a  distance  of  400  miles,  very  slow, 
so  that  it  sometimes  takes  months  to  reach  a 
market  from  Assab.  Valueless  as  the  latter  is 
as  a  settlement,  it  has,  nevertheless,  been  re- 
tained, because  during  the  colonization  mania 
that  has  seized  upon  the  French  and  Germans, 
Italy,  without  any  other  colony,  considers  it  in 
her  political  rather  than  commercial  interest 
to  obtain  a  firm  foothold  somewhere  near  the 
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. — The  number  of  persons  thtt  left 
ntries  in  Europe  in  1883  was  98,665, 
98,930  in  1882.  Most  of  these  are 
>orer8  who  cross  the  frontier  for  two 
,  daring  harvest-time,  in  France,  Aus- 
1  Switzerland,  and  then  return,  in  the 
5ar  there  left  for  Northern  Africa  6,128, 
7,773  the  previous  year ;  for  the  United 
ind  Canada,  21,337,  against  18,669;  for 
a,  26,075,  against  24,526 ;  and  for  other 
an  countries,  15,976,  against  16,500; 
r,  63,388,  against  59,695;  for  South 
Asia,  and  Oceania,  925,  against  164. 
-The  Government  issued  in  September 
)  allowing  the  temporary  admission  for 
ilk  manufacture  for  export  of  high  num- 
twist.  At  Como,  2,000  looms  mann- 
such  goods ;  at  Milan,  1,500 ;  and  it  was 
3d  that  this  measure  would  save  for 
)m  seventeen  lire  per  annum.  With- 
\  privilege  it  would  have  been  difficult 
•ete  with  Lyons,  where  temporary  ad- 
has  been  introduced  for  a  similar  pur- 

»]k-crop  of  1884  was  notably  smaller 
}  immediate  successor,  as  the  ensuing 
at  shows: 


COCOONS  PRODUCED. 

Tdlow. 

Domettle 
Gnan. 

Qnen  from 
fcraigncfp. 

Total. 

• 

KUot. 
11,190,863 
11,236,790 
11.006u866 
17.892.260 
17,453,869 

13.656,029 

KUot. 

14,074,405 

10,81^SS6 

6,880,702 

6,987,711 

4,412,275 

8334,196 

Kilot. 
16,409,841 
18,284,986 
14,000,468 
18,841,060 
14,950,881 

16,497,839 

Kilo*. 
41,674,109 
89,a37,661 
81,888,026 
42,221,039 
36,816,965 

88,487,660 

SILK-EGOS  CULTIVATED. 


TcUow. 

Dommtio 
Gram. 

ForalgiL 

Total. 

Oanoat. 

87ai28 

422,213 

430,870 

662,437 

628,890 

480,808 

OuacM. 

687,447 

449,888 

887,212 

2a3,4:9 

191,604 

869,906 

Ounow. 

711,8-20 

720,865) 

676,077 

670,271 

604,101 

666,626 

OUDCU. 

1,719,890 
1,692.911 
1,848,660 
1,466,187 
1,424,596 

1,607,880 

COCOONS,   WHEBI  PRODUCED. 


OSS. 


ierritory.. 


idUmbrU 


□d  Apalla. 
1  Calabria. 


Kilot. 

2,810,799 

5,123,857 

1,880  867 

131,614 

2,808,429 

1,910,081 

1,606.671 

66,.ns6 

87.989 

1,271.661 

257,812 

1,268 


Kilot. 

1,820,468 

1,486,848 

629,065 

84,469 

88.6(K) 

8,966 

21,764 

786 

8.466 

498,149 

186,830 

60 


Kilot. 
804,926 
8,99.\601 
4,878,078 
46,(^66 
77.670 
6,870 
34,908 
6  268; 
4,604' 
641.  Ill 
66,987  i 
263 


Kilo*. 

4,686,188 

16,606,706 

6,888,010 

211,180 

8.964.690 

1.020,867 

1,668,248 

72,680 

96,043 

2,805,911 

451,619 

1.565 


17,453,869  4,412,276  14,960.8:^1  86,816,965 


ite* — ^The  amount  of  exports  and  im- 
r  two  years,  in  millions  of  lire,  is  shown 
>llowiDg  table : 


Imports. 

EXPOBTB. 

1882. 

1883. 

188S. 

1883. 

Breadstaflh 

81-8 
8-6 
7S-6 
25-8 
17-6 
76-9 

681 
12-6 
79-6 
11-6 
14-4 
991 

77-1 

48-0 

4-2 

•  •  «  • 

61-3 
114-8 

108-3 

Beyerages 

82*3 

Oroceries 

12-0 

Tobacco 

Fniit,  aeeds,  and  herbs. 
Live  animals 

620 
6^-6 

Total  articles  of  fbod.. 

288-8 

285-4 

804-8 

328-1 

Coal  and  wood  for  ftiel.. 
Stone  

64-4 
11-6 
88  2 
621 
190-4 
82- 0 

72-1 
13-6 
70-3 
66- 1 
175  6 
347 

67 
68  3 

2-4 

15-9 

866-2 

12-4 

5-8 
39-7 

Metals 

0-6 

Hides,  aklns,  and  hair. . 
Textiles 

19-0 
351-5 

Wood  for  manufiutiires. 

11-7 

Total  raw  matenU  . . . 

433-7 

431-4 

461-9 

428-3 

Stone  and  griass  ware. . . 

Metal  manafiictiires 

Machines  and  carriages. 
I<eather-ware 

12-8 

18-9 

41-7 

1-2 

64  6 

160-8 

81-0 

8-8 

9-8 

7-8 

2  6 
18-2 
61 -i 

0  1 

46-8 

16&-8 

19-9 

60 

0-7 
24-3 

9-5 

30 

1-2 

4-8 

14  6 

28-9 

40  1 

100 

10-1 

87-4 

7-2 
0-8 
2-5 
8*7 

Twist  and  other  yams . . 
Dry-goods 

4-4 

Sl-4 

Bondry  mana&ctnres . . 
Paper  

811 
5-5 

Wooden-ware 

Jewelnr.  etc 

4-2 
74-7 

Total  manuftctores . . 

342-3 

320-2 

204-5 

155-0 

Drugs,  dyes,  and  resins. 
Bullion  and  specie 

159-2 
122  0 

269-8 
94-1 

178-3 
6-3 

274-0 
18-3 

Total 

l,346-6 

1,390-9 

1,155-8 

1.198-7 

The  movemeut  was  distributed  as  follows,  in 
millioDS  of  lire : 


Impobts. 

EXPOBTB. 

FROM  AND  TO 

1882. 

1883. 

1882. 

1883. 

France  

41  SI 
297-2 
190-3 
46-2 
81-5 
69-0 
84-5 
86-4 
83-0 

139-2 

3C6-6 

297-6 

207-2 

64-9 

86-8 

6S-5 

118  9 

27  7 

981 

1780 

461  S 
02-5 
146-7 
129-9 
22-6 
61-5 
781 
82-8 
13-8 

121-2 

506-0 

England  ....        

92-6 

Aastria-XIangory 

Switwrland 

137-8 
124*4 

Russia 

22-6 

United  States  A  Canada 
Germany 

69  1 
88'6 

South  America 

Turlcey,    Bervia,    and 
Roumania 

89-3 
16*8 

Other  countries 

123-6 

Total 

1,845-4 

1,880-2 

1,156-8 

1,200-2 

The  American  trade  with  Italy  shows  a  re- 
markable change  in  both  directions  in  a  single 
twelvemonth : 


nSCAL  TEAR. 

Importi  from  Italy 

into  th« 

Unttmi  StatM. 

DohmMIc  ozporfs 
from  th«  United 
BtatM  to  Italy. 

18S3 

$1l.909,6,n8 
16,706,084 

$10,114,648 
7,568,403 

18S4 

MerehaDt  Marlnet— The  Italian  commercial  ma- 
rine, on  Jan.  1, 1882  and  1888,  was  composed  as 
follows : 


1882. 

1883. 

Nmnber. 

Tomiag*. 

Nnmber. 

7,270 
201 

ToDiiag*. 

Sailing*  Tessels. 
Steamers 

7,528 
192 

886.286 
104.719 

866.S81 
107,463 

Total 

7,720 

900,004 

7,471 

973,333 

EfCBti  vf  1884f — Cholera  made  its  first  serious 
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appearance  in  the  provinces  of  Massacarrara,  increasing  the  reyenae  in  that  qnarter,  tbe  dlf- 

Parma,  Porto  Maurizio,  and  Turin  on  August  16,  ference  more  than  covering  the   expense  of 

soon  spread  with  great  rapidity  to  other  prov-  guarding  the  frontier  at  those  points^    Kemon- 

inces,  and  reached  its  climax  of  virulence  at  strances  were  accordingly  made,  hut  it  took 

Naples  in  Septemher,  disappearing  again  from  considerahle  time  ere  the  Swiss  Government 

Italy  on  Nov.  3.    (See  Choleba.)  could  he  made  to  agree  to  a  stringent  custoiBS 

The  Pope  displayed,  during  the  year,  extraor-  convention  like  the  one  existing  hetween  Aos- 

dinary  zeal  in  mitigatiug,  hy  means  of  dona-  tria  and  Italy. 

tions,  the  visitations  of  cholera  and  earthquakes.  On  Octoher  7,  a  violent  cyclone  swept  Ca- 

The  Pope  has  taken  great  interest  in  mission-  tania,  in  Sicily,  killing  thirty  people  and  wound- 

ary  matters  in  Ghina,  near  the  seat  of  war  and  ing  five  hundred,  hesides  destroying  propertj 

elsewhere.  to  the  amount  of  6,000,000  lire,  and  between 

The  Turin  Exhibition  was  international  so  far  Jan.  21  and  23, 1 885,  destructive  avalanches  sur- 
as applied  electricity  was  concerned.  At  the  prised  the  population  of  Cuneo,  Ivrea,  Sosi, 
same  time,  opening  on  October  20,  a  so-called  ^rossasco,  Sparone,  Moasca,  Exilles,  and  Fras- 
"Phylloxera  Congress"  was  held.  Both  were  sinere,  in  the  Piedmontese  Alps,  burying  many 
well  attended,  in  spite  of  the  cholera.  On  No-  people,  eighty-seven  of  whom  perished.  The 
vember  4,  the  distribution  of  premiums  took  usual  floods  cdso  occurred  in  the  spring  of  18M. 
place,  the  King  and  royal  family  being  present.  Shocks  of  earthquake  were  felt  at  Rome,  Frai- 
and  6,000  prizes  being  awarded  to  13,000  exhib-  cati,  and  Albano  on  Au^st  7,  and  at  Cosenia 
iters.  The  exhibition  terminated  on  November  and  Rossano  on  August  19. 
15.  Previously  a  great  banquet,  to  which  200  The  disturbed  commercial  condition  created 
guests  had  been  invited,  was  given  by  the  Min-  by  the  cholera  epidemic  interfering  with  trade, 
ister  of  Agriculture,  Signer  Grimaldi,  to  the  was  the  cause  of  heavy  failures  in  Milan  and 
members  of  the  Phylloxera  Congress.  Genoa,  where  a  severe  crisis  set  in  with  the 

There  had  been  a  standing  complaint  on  the  failure  at  Milan  of  the  Fabbrica  Lombarda,  on 

part  of  Italy  that  a  well-organized  smuggling  August  20,  the  suspension  of  Paganini  A  Til- 

of  cigars  was  going  on  for  a  long  time  past,  lani  in  the  same  city,  and  of  the  great  abip- 

from  Italian  Switzerland  into  Italy,  across  the  owning  firm  of  Andrea  Danovaro  at  Genoa 

frontier,  and  during  the  cholera  quarantine,  early  in  September,  foUowed  in  Janaarjbj 

Italy  found  that  the  extra  expense  of  greater  the  failure  of  Lorenzo  Cotta-Ramusino,  of  Mor- 

vigilance  exercised,  had  the  effect  of  greatly  tara,  Pareia. 


JAPAN.    The  empire  of  Dai  Nippon  (great  tion,  by  census  of  1874,  waa  88,623,823,  of 

sunrise),  called  by  the  Romance  nations  Japon,  which   Old  Japan  had  33,812,1^2  and  New 

and  by  the  Teutonic  Japan,  stretches  through  Japan  311,211;   Hondo  had  25,478,884,  Kia- 

27  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  33^  of  longi-  shiu  4,986,613,  fehikoku  2,284,588,  Yezo  144,- 

tude.    It  consists  of  a  chain  of  volcanic  islands  069,  Riu   Kiu  167,078,  Boniu    69,   and  tlie 

nearly  2, 000  miles  long,  its  area  equaling  that  of  smaller  islands   of  Old  Japan  362,177.   Tbe 

the  British  Islands,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  Tbe  foreign    residents   numbered,  in  1883,2,383 

best  known  part,  or  Japan  proper,  consisting  Americans  and  Europeans,  and  4,188  Chinese, 

of  Hondo  (main  island),  Kinsniu,  Sbikoku,  and  The  present  year,  in  Japanese  reckoning,  ia 

Yezo,  comprises  three  fourths  of  the  total  area,  the  17th  of  Meiji  (Enlightened  Peace),  or  the 

The  three  outlying  groups  or  fringes  are  Riu  2,544th  from  the  foundation  of  the  empire  of 

Kin  (hanging  tassels),  Chijima  (thousand  isl-  Japan  by  Jimmn  Tenno.  The  governmeDt  since 

ands),  and   Ogasawara,  or  Benin  Shima  (no  1868  has  been  that  of  the  ancient  system  in 

man's  land).    The  area  of  the  empire  is  146,-  vogue  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  eentorj, 

571*77  square  miles,  of  which  Hondo  has  58*9,  before  the  establishment  of  the  military  nsar- 

Kiushiu    9*4,    Shikoku  4*7,   Yezo   20*6,   and  pation  by  the  Sho-gun  (or  later  Tycoon),  modi- 

the  remaining  islands  6*4  percentage  of  the  ned  by  the  adoption  of  features  from  £aro- 

whole.     Old  Japan,  the  Oyashima  of  ancient  pean  governments.   The  Mikado,  the  123d  rol- 

history,  consists  of  Hondo,  Kiushiu,  and  Shi-  er  of  the  line,  oflBcially  styled  Tenno  (divine 

koku,  with  their  neighboring  islands,  all  of  ruler),  is  aided  by  a  Supreme  Council  of  State, 

which  were  conquered  and  colonized  by  the  a  Council  of  Ministers,  each  of  whom  is  held 

Japanese  in  very  early  times.     New  Japan  of  a  department,  and  a  Senate.    The  cities  and 

consists  of  acquisitions  of  the  last  few  centu-  prefectures  are  ruled  by  the  Council  of  State, 

ries,  or  of  very  recent  times,  which  have  so  Since  the  Restoration  of  1868,  the  drift  of 

far  occupied  a  different  political  position,  and  afitalrs  has  been  toward  a  constitutional  mon- 

are  to  be  regarded  as  colonies  of  the  mother-  archy.    The  establishment  of  a  Senate  in  1875, 

country.    The  area  of  the  former  is  109,736*-  and  of  local  or  prefectural  assemblies  in  1878, 

48,  and  of  the  latter  36,836*29  square  miles.   A  was  followed  by  the  imperial  decree  of  Oct 

careful  survey  of  tbe  empire  on  scientific  prin-  12,  1881,  promising  the  establishment  of  a  nar 

ciples  is  now  being  earned  on.    The  popula-  tional  Parliament,  with  limitation  of  Uie  impe- 
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srogative,  in  1890.    On  the  6tb  of  June,  btati  ow  the  reserve  fukd. 

be  Mikado'8  rescript, creating fiveordera    ^PJ^j^^}^ S^liS'^i^S 

iiity,  was  issued,  with  a  view  to  have    Apri»«>»i88* 47,4U8,io«  oas 

the  material  for  an  Upper  House  of  w>^»  account. 

or  Notable^  Article  II  declares  that  I'SiJS.'J^'.'''^.::::::::::::::::::::  X°k^s-So 

peerage  shall  consist   of  princes,  mar-      "  

counts,    viscounts,  and   barons."     The  IncwMe  oyer  preceding  year 4,684,W»108 

are  created  according  to  the  age  and  mvD  roa  relief  of  agricultural  distress. 

Lg  of  their  family,  and  in   accordance    Aprii8o,i868 i,897,«95-888 

leir  services  to  the  country.    After  the    Aprii8o,i884 2,28u,&64-748 

.tion  of  the  Mikado  to  his  ancient  powers,  increase                                              833,b&9-305 

>Ution  of  the  feudal  21«'«°Ji  JP^ '^«  >•?-  The  national  debt  amounts  to  324,709,018- 

"^•I*^*>l    ^?^r„^fS^.fr  fi™!^  800    of  which  8,476,072-000  is  foreign,  at  7 

,  life,  with  one  tenth  of  their  form^^^^  '           The  domestic  debt  bearing  interest 

69,  and  the  eoramutobon  of  the  hte  and  P                  214.479,310000,  and  that  without 

airy  pension,  of  the  samurai  orj^f^  interest  to  8,889,271000;  the  paper  money  in 

■ra,  the  three  classes  of  «>«'«Jy/e«»^«*«f  circulation  U>  98,414,860'800.  '^Total  dom/stio 

,-  were  nobles,  gentry,  /"<»  co"»"'°°«;  debt,  816,282,94i-8o6.    Among  the  items  are 

new  five  noble  orders  are  to  be  many  +u^7/*ii/^,^in«. 

able  men  of  humble  birth   who  have  w^e  louowing.                                   ,,^^,^^ 

J    J"  *.•      *•         —I  •!>*  «*  4.K^    «««,«.  *;«,.»      New  debt  at  4  per  cent 10,758,460-000 

3d  distmction,  while  at  the  same  time    Kin  sateu  exchequer  bonds MTulssoooo 

treditary  Emperor  will  be  surrounded     Unrexistered  exchequer  bonds 1,250.000000 

.e  bulwark  of  an  hereditary  aristocracy     &lYtS?m'5r."(?Jir««;. "'.««.-^«<» 

\  way  the  old  houses  are  reoognized,  and    pension  bonds  for  ex-Shinto  priests 147,125*000 

rho  have  rendered  meritorious  services  Loans  for  pabite  works,  at  6  per  cent.        .. .    11>881,960;000 

A  A        A-.    «    4.u»  i»»t.^- «.»  «  «»*»Ka.  Nakasendo  Railway  bonds,  at  7  percent...,      8,091.600-000 

rarded.    Among  the  latter  are  a  number  j^^^  ^^  sapprcssing  8.  w.  rebellion  in  1877.   iu,0(H),ooo-ooo 

itary  and  civil  officers.  Old  domestic  debt  without  interest b,839,'i7 1  •  OiK) 

Japanese  Minister  at  Washington  is    Paper  money  in  drcuktion 98,4i4,a6o-8co 

!nki,  and  the  Consul  at  New  York,  Taka-  The  chief  problems  in  Japanese  finance  are, 

^hiukichi.  to  redeem  (1)  the  bonds  created  on  the  with- 

United  States  £nvoy  Extraordinary  and  drawal  of  the  old  Kin  satsu  (gold  notes)  cur- 

w   Plenipotentiary  to   Japan    is  Hon.  rency,  made  of  card-board,  and  issued  during 

L  Bingham,  and  the  American  Consul-  the  first  year  of    the  Restoration ;    (2)   the 

il  at  Yokohama  is  T.  P.  Van  Baren.  hereditary  pension  bonds  used  to  commute  or 

U — For  statistics,  see   '*  Annual  Oyclo-  extinguish  the  claims,  formerly  payable  in  rice, 

"  of  last  year.    New  conscript  regula-  of  the  feudal  military-literati  or  samurai  class; 

rere  promulgated  Dec.  28,  1888,  requir-  (3)  the  loan  made  on  account  of  ^'the  Satsuma 

males  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  rebellion  '* ;  (4)  to  carry  on  internal  improve- 

litary  service  from  the  age  of  seventeen,  ments  and  public  works,  including  railways  and 

very  distasteful  laws  temporarily  de-  telegraphs;  and  (5)  to  call  in  enough  of  the  out- 

i   educational  affairs,  and  caused  many  standing  paper  money  to  maintain  the  credit 

ture  marriages,  under  a  mistaken  im-  of  the  Government.    Owing  to  stagnation  of 

)n  that  married  men  were  partially  ex-  trade,  the  visitation  of  severe  storms,  agricult- 

Tbe  transient  inoonvenienoe  being  past,  nral  distress,  and  heavy  taxes,  causing  riots — 
finds  herself  one  of  the  best  organized  instigated  in  some  cases  by  gamblers  with  whom 
7  nations  in  Asia.  The  superiority  of  the  Government  has  begun  to  deal  rigorously— 
[uipmeot  has  been  shown  in  her  power  the  past  year  has  been  declared  by  native  edi- 
t>ilize  troops  in  expectation  of  war  with  tors  ^^one  of  the  blackest  in  our  history.^' 
;  and  in  S6oul  the  quality  of  her  infantry  PtIitlcB. — The  political  ferment  of  the  period 
en  in  the  attack  by  the  Chinese  regulars  tince  1868  has  produced  several  rival  and 
orean  military,  when,  after  several  hours  two  hostile  parties,  the  Constitutional  or  Con- 
ting,  it  was  found  that  the  Japanese,  servative,  and  the  Liberal  or  Radical.  The 
effecting  an  orderly  retirement  in  the  latter,  led  by  Mr.  Itagaki,  has  had  great  infiu- 
l  greatly  superior  numbers,  inflicted  four  ence  during  the  past  three  years  in  shaping 
the  damage  done  to  themselves.  The  public  opinion  and  influencing  government 
B  to  be  further  strengthened  by  new  iron-  measures.  Unfortunately,  on  the  28d  of  Sep- 
>rdered  in  England.  tember,  1884,  political  riots  broke  out  in  the 
mn» — The  financial  condition  of  the  em-  Ibaraki  prefecture,  in  which  a  prominent 
I  shown  by  the  estimates  for  the  seven-  liberal  and   sixteen  others  were  concerned ; 

year  of  Meiji  (1884-'85),  in  the  notifi-  dynamite  was  used,  several  policemen  were 

of  May  13.     The  figures  are  in  yen  (dol-  killed  or  wounded,   and  the  existence  of  a 

nd  rin  (mills) :  widely  ramified  plot  was  revealed,  or  at  least 

DOMBsno  AND  FOREioN  DEBT.  suspcctcd  by  the  Government.    Ten  days  later 

,1888 885,86«,186  80  the  chief  members  of  the  Liberal  party  met  at 

i^834 824,709,018-80  Osaka,  and  formally  dissolved  their  organiza- 

ii  docroaso 10,667,172-50  tion.    The  alarm  of  honest  men  on  the  one 

woL.  xxiT. — 27    A 
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Iiaad,  and  GoTernment  pressnre  on  the  otber, 
doubtless  precipitated  thia  unexpected  result. 
After  agrarian  riots  in  the  Suitama  prefectare, 
Ootober  81,  BOme  memberB  of  the  former  Litv 
eral  party  were  arrested  on  Buepicion  uf  in- 
stigating the  disorderts  and  u  few  even  of  high 
treason.  A  Progressive  party,  which  is  still 
vigorous,  affords  a  healthful  rivalry  and  offset 
to  the  Conservatives.  All  eyes  are  now  bent 
forward  to  1890,  and  political  education  is 
vigoronsly  oondncted  by  an  enterprising  press, 
despite  rigorous  censorship. 

In  her  foreign  policy,  Japan  has  as  yet  been 
nnableto  obtain  the  revision  ofthe  treaties  made 
with  the  United  States  and  European  powers 
at  the  opening  of  the  country  some  years  ago. 
Her  desire  is  Ifaat  the  tariff  may  be  changed, 
and  the  odious  eitra-terrltoriality  clause  bo 
expunged.  These  granted,  she  offers  to  open 
the  whole  country  lo  the  unrestricted  trade, 
travel,  and  residence  of  foreigners.  Negotia- 
tions to  this  end  have  been  curried  on  for  a 
decade,  but  thus  far  have  been  fruiclesa. 

Corea. — Corea  was  the  active  theatre  of  Ja- 
pan's foreign  poUcy  in  1884.  A  legation  was 
built  in  S£oul  in  European  style  of  architecture 
and  furniture,  costins  fSO,6oO,  wilh  military 
barracks  attached.  The  pro-Japanese  or  Pro- 
gressive party  in  Corea  were  greatly 
aged  by  Japan's  friendly  attitude,  and  vigOTona 
propagandism  of  Japanese  ideas  began  in  the 
capital.  On  the  11th  of  November,  Mr.  Tak6- 
ioj6,  the  Mikado's  envoy,  made  a  commnnica- 
tion  at  an  audience  with  the  King,  by  which 
the  Government  of  Japan  remitted  $400,000 
of  the  half -million  of  indemnity  due  by  Corea 
to  Japan,  for  tlie  destruction  of  the  legation 
and  murder  of  Japanese  in  18S2.  This  remis- 
sion of  debt  was  made  by  the  Mikado  to  be 
"devoted  to  the  intro<Iuction  of  dvilization 
into  the  country."  , 

On  the  night  of  the  4th  of  December,  the 
strained  relations  between  tite  rival  Coreon  |iiir< 
ties  broke  out  into  open  hostilily  of  plots,  eoiiu- 
ter-plots,  assassination,  and  incen- 
diarism. The  Corean  King  asked 
of  Mr.  Tak6zoy6  the  protection  of 
his  legation  guard,  and  at  mid- 
night the  palace  was  guarded 
within  by  Japanese  troops  and 
surrounded  by  the  Corean  mili- 
tary, who  had  been  drilled  partly 
in  Japanese  and  partly  in  Chi- 
nese style.  On  the  Sth,  the  Pro- 
gressives, seizing  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment, filled  the  offices  with 
their  own  nominees.  In  the  dis- 
orders six  of  the  expelled  mini'- 
ters.  Conservatives,  were  killed. 
On  the  aftemooB  of  the  6th,  aliout  the  aatno 
time  that  the  Japanese  were  re-enforced  by 
a  detachment  of  marines  And  sailors  from 
■their  man-of-war  at  the  seaport,  the  Obiaese 
troi>p9,  encamped  DearS6oul  since  18S3,  joined 
the  Corean  Conservatives  and  approached  the 
palace.    Firing  began  between  the  jealous  mili- 


tary; and  the  Corean  troops  siding  with  the 
Chinese,  the  Japanese  retired  in  good  order  to 
their  legation,  reaching  it  at  midnight  witli 
some  loss.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  Tth,  ifler 
patiently  withstanding  a  siege  of  stones,  tnil' 
lets,  and  fire-brands,  Mr.  Tak6zoy6  order«d  i 
retreat  to  Chimnlpo,  the  seaport  With  til 
minister,  and  the  artisans,  numbering  one  hoo' 
dred,  including  women  and  children,  in  the  cra- 
ter, the  Japanese  infantry  kept  the  mob  lod 
native  soldiery  at  bay,  cut  open  the  city  gtit, 
and  reaohad  Chimulpo  late  next  day,  neul; 
starved.  The  Mikado's  ambaasador,  CoqdI 
InouyS,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affurs,  left  Tobo 
December  23  with  full  powers.  In  Stonl,  i 
convention  was  agreed  upon  by  which  the  On- 
reans  agreed  to  pay  (COO,000  indemnity,  n- 
build  the  Japanese  legation  bnilding  which  wu 
bnmed,  and  allow  a  garrison  of  1,600  Japanese 
troops  in  B^onl. 

With  China,  theBiuEiuqoestioD,  which  bad 
been  referred  to  a  joint  high  commissioii  of 
the  two  powers,  is  not  yet  settled.  The  nit- 
ter  is  one  of  boundary  and  possession,  Ji]^ 
in  this  case  having  nine  points  of  the  law.  Tlie 
issue,  when  apparently  near  settlement,  wu 
hindered  by  China's  action  in  referring  the 
solemn  agreement  of  the  Joint  high  codudIi- 
to  the  revision  of  certain  mandariiuof 


tinn  of  China  i 
}  augn»^t  a  t 

:r  Corean  quo- 


inferior  rank.    This  ac 
treating  the  work  of  a 
renders  a  solution  of  the  i 
tion  more  difficult. 

Kallwaji. — The  improvement  of  the  pobGc 
highways  of  the  country  proceeds  apac«  wllb 
the  building  of  new  rail  waya,    Manyof  tiieoU 


oads  are  being  widened,  newlj  metaled 
oed,  while  bridle-patbsBre being  turned 
-d  roada  able  to  near  wheels.  On  the 
1  23d  of  September,  1884,  the  new 
at  upon  this  branch  of  public  indastr; 
ispienoualj  shown  by  public  celebra- 
1  Tochigi  and  Fuknahima  prefectnraa, 
ti  cabinet  ninialers  and  the  Mikado's 
>re  were  preseat.  More 
f  railroad  were  opened 
1884  than  in  any  jear  of 
faistorf.  The  Bectiona 
and  open  for  traffic 
rom  Tsomga  to  Naka- 
leven  miles;  from  S^ki- 
to  Nagabama,  twenty- 
lilea.  May  2Gth  ;  from 
to  Takasaki,  siity-three 
nne25tb.  The  two  first 
are  owned  by  Govern- 
id  the  latter  is  the  propr-  ^ 
be  Nippon  Railway  Com- 
All  lie  in  fertile  regions, 
ing   markets  with   sea- 

w.— OnthelltbofJaly,  ^^^ 
Mik  the  final  step  toward  =—. 
■teat  religions  toleration     ~~^r:^^ 
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the  father  of  forty .  three  children,  and  was 
born  in  1837.  Displaying  talent  at  an  early 
age,  he  was  adopted  into  the  family  of  Hitot- 
Bubasbi,  and  at  eighteen  be  was  proficient  in  all 
belonging  to  the  edncation  of  a  Japanese  gentle- 
man of  high  rank.  On  the  6th  of  January,  1867, 
he  was  made  Sho-gan  (Tyoono).  At  the  ont- 
breok  of  the  civU  war  in  1868,  he  fled  in  the  TJ. 


■  plac 


.  the 


ink  of  enlightened 
la  this  respect,  this  Asi- 
ion  is  ahead  of  Rassia  and  some  Other 
in  nations.  OfGciol  priesthood  was 
id,  and  all  religions,  Shinto,  Buddhism, 
-istianity,  are  eqaal  before  tiie  law.  In 
cases  where  Shinto  priests,  as  govern- 
afficers,  or  as  hereditary  onstodians  of 
held  vested  rights,  provision  was  made 


mntaticn  of  salaries  or  other  income, 
>wn  in  the  report  on  finance, 
le  6th  of  March,  1684,  Tokngawa  Shi- 
better  known  as  Hitotsubsshi,  the  laeb 
<n."  died  at  Shidznoka.  Be  was  the 
son  of  the  Dnimio  of  Mito,  who  was 


8.  steamship  Iroqnois  to  Yedo.  He  was  par- 
doned by  the  new  government,  pennonedt  and 
lived  in  retirement  nntil  his  death.  With  the 
fall  of  the  old  government.  Buddhism  declined. 
igilnttare. — The  unusual  distress  suffered  by 
the  agricultural  classes  daring  1834,  owing  to 
high  taxes,  storms,  and  dullness  of  trade,  with 
partial  failure  of  thecrops, 
calls  attention  to  the  an- 
cient methods  of  forming 
in  vogue. 

Only  about  one  tenth  of 
the  entire  areK  ot  Japan 
is  cultivated,  or  abont  9,- 
000,000  acres,  sapporting 
not  quite  four  persons  to 
an  acre.  At  least  three 
fourths  of  fertile  country 
lies  fallow,  awaiting  the 
farmer's  plow,  improved 
methods,  greater  varietj' 
of  crops,  and  the  rearing 
of  live-stock,  in  which 
the  country  is  deficient. 
American  merchants  have 
endeavored  to  introduoe 

our  common  agricultural 

instruments  and  labor- 
saving  machinery,  but 
thus  far,  except  on  model  farms  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Qovemment,  with 
ntter  lack  of  succEes.  It  is  probable  that  onr 
tools  are  not  sufficiently  adapted  to  the  pecul- 
iar condttiona  of  the  market,  and  that  native 
prqudioes  are  not  sufficiently  humored.    The 
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Americans,  by  tact,  study,  and  patience,  may 
yet  overcome  the  oonservatisni  of  the  Japanese 
inaka,  though  the  chf^apness  of  labor  in  Japan 
renders  competition  difficult  and  saccessful  in- 
novation  very  slow.  The  State  Department  has 
recently  instructed  its  agents  to  gather  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  and  the  illustrations  nsed 
in  this  article  were  furnished  by  the  United 
States  consul  at  Hiogo,  T.  McF.  Patten. 

Almost  all  the  improved  farm-land  in  Japan 
hBfi  reached  its  present  condition  after  fifty 
generations  of  human  toil  with  spade  and  mat- 
tock. Most  of  it  lies  in  valleys,  and  is  irrigated 
with  immense  labor.  Fertility  increases  in  pro- 
portion to  nearness  of,  and  diminishes  in  the 
ratio  of  distance  from  cities,  as  the  chief  if  not 
the  only  manure  in  use  is  human  excrement. 
As  it  is  economized  by  various  expedients  with 
painful  anxiety^  and  used  in  the  crude  state,  a 
common  intestinal  trouble  among  the  natives 
is  tape-worm.  Very  little  hard  land  is  utilized, 
and  most  of  the  work  of  the  cultivator  is  in 
liquid  mud.  Rice-land  is  five  times  more  val- 
uable than  arable  land.  Spade- husbandry  is 
the  main  feature  of  farming,  and  in  this  the 
Japanese  can  be  taught  little.  His  tool,  made 
of  iron,  wood,  and  rope,  is  chiefly  made  by  hand. 
Mattocks  are  likewise  of  timber  and  metal. 
After  these,  in  order,  come  the  plows,  made  of 
wood  and  snod  with  iron,  and  drawn  either  by 
human  or  bovine  power.  They  cost  from  eigh- 
ty cents  to  two  dollars  each.  Nine  out  of  ten 
^^  fields  "  in  Japan  are  little  squares  a  few  yards 


across,  separated  from  one  another  by  sligbtlj 
raised  mud-banks,  and  commnnicating  by  u 
opening  a  foot  wide  for  the  water  to  flow 
through.  Pulverizers  and  rollers  are  nsoallj 
of  wood,  the  spikes  or  cutters  sometimes  being 
of  iron.  Rakes  are  of  wood,  and  the  joivn,  or 
scoop,  takes  the  place  of  onr  shoyel,  the  mi 
pulling  it  toward  him,  instead  of  pushing  m 
with  us.  Planting  and  harvesting  are  done  hj 
hand,  each  stalk  or  bunch,  whether  as  sprout 
for  transplanting  or  as  ripened  stock,  being 
seized  by  the  band.  Hatcheling,  winnowiog, 
grinding,  and  pounding  are  still  performed  in 
the  primitive  way  begun  millenniums  ago.  Irri- 
gation is  carried  on  by  terracing  mountain  gol- 
hes  or  valleys  in  which  a  stream  flows.  Wbeo 
the  field  is  higher  than  the  stream,  the  treid- 
wheel  by  a  single  person,  or  the  dipping-backet 
slung  by  a  pair,  forms  the  usual  apparatus.  The 
present  Lilliputian  methods  must  be  revolution- 
ized, and  the  native  bill  of  fare  lengthened,  b^ 
fore  American  tools  are  in  demand.  Male  field- 
hands  work  twelve  hours  a  day«  have  five  holi- 
days in  each  month,  and  receive  their  food, 
lodging,  and  wages  ranging  from  10  to  16  yen 
per  annum  ($8.60  to  $12.90).  Female  laborers 
work  the  same  hours,  are  not  entitled  to  holi- 
days, and  receive,  besidea  their  food  and  lodg- 
ing, about  7  yen  ($6)  per  annum.  Manore 
costs  about  twelve  dollars  an  acre. 

Cawneree. — The  following  is  a  synoptic  tahle 
of  the  foreign  trade  movement  of  Japan  daring 
1883: 


IMPOBTS. 


ARTICLES. 

Cotton  manufhctores 

Woolen  and  mixed  cotton  and  woolen  broods 

Metala,  indudiog  manofkctores 

Kerosene  oil 

Sn^ar 

Miicellaneoaa  foreign  prodacts 

Misoellanoua  Eastern  prodacts 

Merchandise 

Specie 

Totals 


Yokofaanuu 

$6,240,188 
2,261,082 
1.18.\ft8l 
1,861,947 
8,230,849 
8,892,802 
419,768 


$18,618,612 
2,801,645 

$21,420,257 


raogo. 


$2,728;M)1 

1,26S,067 

786,588 

879,788 

1,010,286 

1,256.651 

412,906 


$8329,602 
2,466,528 


$10,7»6i,220 


NagMaki. 

Hakodate. 

$70,666 
45.607 
60,894 
224,625 
214,471 
142,964 
186,984 

•  •  «  • 

•  •  •  • 

$200 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

2,244 
1,984 

$896,810 
188,202 

$4,878 

•  •  •  • 

$1,079,512 

$4,878 

ToliL 


|9.(«7jai 
&66iTOI 
1,9«^ 
1820^ 
4529,01 

4JMM 
1.764,T« 


$2»,1«2{ 

^45l^ 

$84,619,419 


BZPOBTS. 


ARTICLES. 

8!lk 

Silk-wonus*  e^^ 

Oocoons  

Tea 

Coffee 

Tobacco 

Wax 

Camphor 

Coal 

Pried  fish 

Rice 

Lacqner 

Porcelain 

flea- weed 

Miscellaneoos , 

Merchandise , 

Specie 

Totols 


Yokohama. 

Hlogo. 

NagaMki. 

Hakodata. 

$18,270,912 

55,287 

219,282 

8,688307 

855,607 

77,661) 

4,804 

•  «  •  •  • 

48,680 
668,463 

59,472 
420,778 
809,741 

70,088 
1,647,205 

$16,388 

2,8»Rii,488 
879,896 

82,057 
869,8^9 
585,291 

48,882 
296,515 
468,148 

92,684 
181.098 

44,8«1 
1,665,616 

$64^677 

•  •  •  •  • 

18,275 

16,946 

171,689 

1,270,418 

678,796 

478,820 

6,248 

52,928 

4,208 

455,856 

$117,5«2 

•  •   •  •  • 

229,564 
89,624 

$2^691,215 
1305,516 

$6,478,767 
1,212,884 

$8,107344 
141,4T0 

$486.,750 

$27,606,781 

$7,686,501 

$8,248,814 

$486,750 

ToML 


$18»«fS 

«19.2» 
CL10«,4<< 

1««^ 


70(s9« 
135T;9T5 

1,554^ 

1,000^ 

51».7«0 

64S,Ta 

84d31« 
8,7Sa|M 


$85.TIIO,OII 
$88,968,881 


KANSAS. 
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Tnited  States  enjoys  26*2  per  cent,  of 
foreign  trade  of  Japan,  amounting  to 
954,  or  11*4  per  cent,  of  the  import 
loanting  to  $3,187,114.  In  receiving 
from  Japan,  the  Lfnited  States  lea^k 
1  per  cent. ;  France  coming  next,  with 
cen  t.   Oar  imports  into  Japan  last  year, 


1884,  were:  Kerosene-oil, $2,456,260 ;  provis- 
ions. $159,659 ;  clocks  and  watches,  $138,768 ; 
machinery,  $31,521 ;  leather,  $56,652;  canvas 
and  duck,  $22,921.  Thirty  nine  nrms  and  478 
residents  in  Japan  are  American.  Ninety-two 
American  ships  entered  Japanese  ports  in  1883. 
JEQUIRITT.    See  Drugs,  New. 


K 

%E,    See  Dbxtos,  Nbw.  als  or  corporations.    The  cash  in  the  treasury 

S.    8Ute  CItTeniBMiit.— The  State  offi-  belonging  to  the  sinking  fund  is  $13,203.68. 

ing  the  year  were  the  following :  Gov-  During  the  two  years  covered  by  the  fourth 

eorge  W.  Click,  Democrat;  Lieuten-  biennial  report  of  the  State  Treasurer,   viz., 

pernor,  D.   W.  Finney ;  Secretary  of  from  July  1,  1882,  to  June  30,  1884,  the  re- 

ames  Smith ;    Treasurer,   Samuel    T.  ceipts  of  the  treasury  (including  a  balance  of 

Auditor,  E.  P.  McCabe;    Attorney-  $644,323.76   on  hand  July    1,   1882)  aggre- 

W.  A.  Johnston  ;  Superintendent  of  gated  $4,588,460.50.    The  disbursements  dnr- 

[nstruction,   H.  0.   Speer;   Insurance  ing  the  same  period  were  $3,833,948.43,  leav- 

noner,  R.  B.  Morris ;  Railroad  Com-  ing  a  balance  in  the  treasury,  June  80,  1884, 

rs,  Henry  Hopkins,  James  Humphrey,  of  $754,512.07.    From  July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1884, 

I.  Turner.    Judiciary,  Supreme  Court:  the  receipts  of  the  State  treasury  were  as  folf 

astioe,  Albert  H.  Horton ;  Associate  low :   From  tax,  $298,733.98 ;  from  principal 

Daniel  M.   Valentine  and  David  J.  of  school  lands,  $118,811.29  ;  from  permanent 

the  latter  succeeded  by  T.  A.  Hurd.  school- fund  bonds  paid,  $33,552.35 ;  from  in- 

Md  PRseat  CMdltttB. — Reviewing  the  tereston  sales  of  school  land,  $67,985.80;  from 

j{  the  State  since  its  admission,  the  interest  on  permanent  fund  bondsf  $58,268.68 ; 

r,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  from  other  sources,  $164,949.44.    Making  an 

ves  some  statistics  that  indicate  its  aggregate  of  $742,301.54,  which,  added  to  the 

The   thirty -one  counties  organized  balance  on  hand  June  30,  1884,  makes  a  total 

ate   of  its  admission  have  increased  of  $1,496,818.61.    The  disbursements  during 

r-two,  and  the  population  of  the  State,  the  same  six  months  aggregated  $1,118,469.96, 

I  little  in  excess  of  100,000,  is  now  leaving  in  the  treasury,  December  31,  the  sum 

lillion  and  a  quarter.    Then,  only  406,-  of  $308,343.65. 

3  of  its  area  of  productive  soil  were        ^^The  indebtedness  of  the  State,*' says  the 

iltivation,  and  the  leading  crop-prod-  Covernor,  ^^  is  so  small  that  the  contrast  pre- 

he  State  aggregated  only  194,173  bush-  sented  by  the   enormous  aggregate  of  local 

'beat  and  6,150,727  bushels  of  corn,  debts  is  startling.    The  bonds  issued  by  the 

^he  year  just  closed,  9,458,787  acres  several   counties  of  Kansas,  and  outstanding 

ler  cultivation,  and  the  leading  cereal  on  the   1st  of  July  last,  aggregated  $7,^.44,- 

of  the  State  aggregated  48,050,431  741.90,  and  the  county  warrants  outstanding 

>f  wheat  and  190,870,686  bushels  of  at  the  same  date  aggregated  $621,006.39,  mak- 

n  January,  1861,  the  assessed  value  of  ing  a  total  county  indebtedness  of  $8,065,- 

>erty   of  the  State  aggregated   only  748.29.    The  township  bonds  outstanding  at 

1(33 ;  now  it  aggregates  $237,020,391.  the  same  time  aggregated  $2,625,243.55,  and 

ere  was  not  a  mile  of  railway  within  the  township  warrants  outstanding,  $24,787.35 

odaries  of  Kansas ;   now,  there  are  — making  a  total  township  indebt^ness  of  $2,- 

miles  in  operation ;  the  assessed  value  350,060.90.    The  city  bonds  thus  outstanding 

roads  is  $28,455,906.86 ;  and  sixty-  aggregated  $2,287,125.90 ;  and  the  city  war- 
he  eighty-two  organized  and  four  of  rants  due  and  unpaid,  $200,310.27 — making  a 
een  unorganized  counties  of  the  State  total  city  indebtedness  of  $2,487,436.17.  The 
)rs8d  by  one  or  more  lines  of  railway,  school- district  bonds  outstanding  at  the  same 
the  live-stock  of  the  State  comprised  date  aggregated  $2,734,788.31,  and  the  school- 
44  horses,  1,496  mules,  93,463  cattle,  district  warrants  $13,926.19— making  a  total 
swine,  and  17,569  sheep — a  total  of  school-district  indebtedness  of  $2,748,714.50. 
Iiead.  Now,  there  are  in  Kansas  461,-  Crand  total  of  municipal  indebtedness,  county, 
sea,  64,889  mules,  1,858,825  cattle,  township,  etc.,  $15,951,929.86." 
t  swine,  and  1,206,297  sheep — a  total  Pnbtte  Edacatloik — The  school  system  of  Kan- 
391  head.  sas  embraces  the  common  schools,  the  Univer- 
«• — ^The  total  bonded  debt  of  the  State  sity,  the  Agricultural  College,  ana  the  Normal 
I,  1885,  was  $935,500.  Of  this  amount,  Sc.hooL  The  expenditures  of  the  State  for 
lanent  school  fund  held  $544,500 ;  the  public  education  exceed  the  aggregate  of  all 
y  fund,  $9,000,  and  the  sinking  fund,  its  ottier  expenditures.  Tiie  school  population 
-a  total  of  $614,500.  Only  $321,000  — between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one — 
jnds  remain  in  the  hands  of  individu-  numbers  411,250,  an  increase  of  28,981  over 


I 
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1883.  The  pupils  eDrolIed  Dambered  808,601, 
an  increase  of  17,433  over  the  *^enrollment  of 
the  previous  year.  The  attendance  in  1888 
averaged  168,117;  for  the  year  just  closed, 
207,221  —  an  increase  of  39,104.  Average 
wages  paid  teachers  per  month,  males,  $40.70 ; 
females,  $32.85. 

The  school  buildings  and  grounds  are  valued 
at  $5,715,682.  There  are  6,605  school-houses, 
of  which  417  were  built  during  the  past  year. 

The  State  University  had  521  students  en- 
rolled during  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  is  stead- 
ily growing.  The  State  Agricultural  College 
is  flourishing.  Its  buildings  are  substantial 
and  coramodions,  its  grounds  attractive,  and 
its  attendance  has  increased  26  per  cent,  895 
students  now  being  enrolled.  The  new  wing 
of  the  main  college-building  is  completed.  The 
endowment  fund  aggregates  $475,305.18,  all  of 
which,  except  $8,111,  is  investe<l  at  rates  of 
interest  varying  from  six  to  ten  per  cent.  The 
attendance  at  the  State  Normal  School  during 
the  last  fiscal  year  was  684. 

PoUlc  iBStititloiiSi — ^There  are  six  great  public 
charities :  the  Insane  Asylums  at  Osawatamie 
and  Topeka,  the  Institution  at  Wyandotte  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  the  Institution  at 
Olathe  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  the  State  Reform  School  near  Topeka, 
and  the  Asylum  at  Lawrence  for  Idiotic  and 
Imbecile  Youth. 

More  than  two  fifths  of  the  total  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  Legislature  for  the  support 
of  the  State  government  during  the  current 
fiscal  year— 4352,984  of  a  total  of  $880,946 — 
are  expended  for  the  maintenance  of  these 
charities.  The  Penitentiary  not  only  continues 
self-sustaining,  but  the  profits  of  the  coal-mine 
have  made  it  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  State. 
Its  surplus  earnings  for  the  year  ended  June 
80,  1884,  were  $25,717.09.  The  output  of  the 
coal-mine  is  steadily  increasing. 

8«ighui-Sigar  Indnstry.  —  There  are  three 
sugar-factories  in  the  State,  at  Sterling,  Hutch- 
inson, and  Ottawa,  and  they  produced  during 
the  year  602,000  pounds  of  sugar  and  165,500 
gallons  of  sirup.  This  was  made  from  19,300 
tons  of  sorghum-cane.  The  quality  of  the  sugar 
is  identical  with  that  of  Louisiana  sugar. 

ProUMttoB.  —  Returns  received  in  January 
from  66  of  the  81  organized  counties,  includ- 
ing all  the  populous  ones,  relative  to  the  work- 
ing of  prohibition,  demonstrate,  it  is  claimed, 
three  facts  favorable  to  prohibition:  1.  That 
it  has  materially  decreased  the  number  of 
saloohs.  2.  That  an  unusually  large  per  cent 
of  the  prosecutions  under  the  law  nave  re- 
sulted in  convictions.  3.  That  the  principle 
of  prohibition  is  growing  stronger.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  figures: 

Namber  of  saloons  prior  to  Mar  1, 1851 708 

Number  of  saloons  Jan.  1,  1884 818 

Namber  of  sakMns,  decrease 895 

Namber  of  coontles  covered  by  report 68 

Namber  of  euanties  harinsr  no  saloons 41 

Namber  of  ooantles  la  wblcb  there  are  saloons 25 

Number  of  cases  tried  in  district  courts 4(iO 

Namber  of  oonvicUons  in  district  oourta 851 


Namber  of  acquittals  in  district  eoorts 47 

Number  of  hung  Juries tt 

Proportions  of  convictions  in  district  courts 71 

Number  of  cases  now  pending  in  district  courts 08 

Number  of  cases  tried  io  Jusuce  courts 51) 

Number  of  convictions  iu  justice  courts O 

Number  of  acquittals  in  Justice  courts 73 

Number  of  hung  Juries  in  iu&tice  courtJi Gt 

Proportion  of  conviciions  in  justice  courts 84 

Total  number  of  cases  tried fti 

Total  number  of  convictions Tit 

Aggregate  of  fines  imposed fST^ 

Number  of  defendants  imprisoned 61 

Number  of  counties  in  wnich  prohibition  is  growing 

stronger 61 

Number  of  counties  In  which  prohibition  is  growing 

weaker T 

Number  of  counties  in  which  prohibition  is  unchanged  8 

Of  the  813  saloons  open  Jan.  1,  1884, 160, 
or  over  one  half,  were  in  Leavenworth.  Tbe 
prohibitory  law  took  effect  May  1,  1881. 

The  State  Temperance  Union  met  in  annual 
session  in  Topeka,  near  the  end  of  November. 
The  president,  in  his  address,  made  these 
claims : 

1.  John  A.  Martin  and  the  entire  Bepublican  ticket, 
upon  a  platform  ^*  demanding  the  hoDest  enlorceiDeDt 
ot  the  prohibitory  amendment,  that  the  full  effects  o( 
prohibition  may  do  realized,  tnat  the  declared  will  of 
the  people  mav  be  respected,  and  the  m^esty  of  the 
law  vindicatea,"  has  heen  elected  by  88,489  majority. 

2.  Geoi^  W.  Glick.  C.  K.  Holliduy,  and  the  Deipo- 
cratic  ticket,  upon  a  Platform  denouncing  prohibition 
and  demanding  reBUDmiasion,  aided  and  abetted  in 
their  efforts  by  those  BesubmiFsionifita  who  deserted 
the  Republican  party,  have  been  defeated  by  SS,489 
m^jori^. 

8.  The  Legitilaturo  elected  by  the  peo^ile  is  two  to 
one  against  renubmission  and  m  favor  ot  the  hooeft 
enforcement  of  the  Y)rohibitory  amendment  in  spite  ol 
the  fusion  of  Democrats  and  BesubmiBsionists. 

4.  The  Republican  party  of  Kant^aa  by  tliis  action 
stands  committed  to  tne  nonest  enforcement  of  the 
prohibitory  amendment,  against  a  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, and  againat  resubmission  ;  and  the  people  a 
Kansas  have  sustained  the  party's  position  on  tbeae 
questions  by  88,489  migority. 

A  State  Convention  was  held  in  Lawreice^ 
Sept.  2,  1884,  and  a  Prohibition  party  organ- 
ized in  Kansas,  anxiliary  to  the  National  Fro- 
hibition  party.  A  platform  was  adopted,  fiD<l 
an  electoral  ticket  pnt  in  the  field.  1  his  partj 
held  a  convention  in  December,  and  besides 
passing  resolutions  demanding  prohibitioOi 
pronounced  in  favor  of  female  snerage. 

PoUtScaL— The  following  were  the  Repoblicao 

candidates  for  State  officers : 

For  Governor,  John  A.  Martin;  for  Lieutcnint- 
Govemor,  A.  P.  Biddle  ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  K. 
B.  Allen ;  for  Auditor,  E.  P.  McCabe  ;  for  Treasurer, 
8.  T.  Howe;  for  Attorney-General,  S.  B.  Bradford; 
for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  J.  H.  L»»* 
head ;  for  Chief- Justice,  A.  H.  Horton ;  for  Assodate 
Justice,  W.  A,  Johnston. 

For  Representatives  in  Congress  their  candi- 
dates were: 

First  District,  E.  N.  Morrill ;  Second  District.  E.  H. 
Funston;  Third  District,  B.  W.  Perkins;  Fourth 
District,  Thomas  Byan;  Fifth  District.  John  A. 
Anderson ;  Sixth  District,  Lewis  Hanback ;  Seventh 
District,  Samuel  B.  Peters. 

The  following  was  the  Democratic  ticket : 

For  Governor,  Geor^  W.  Glick;  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  C.  K.  HoUiday ;  for  Secretary  of  State, 
Eugene  Hagan;   for  Auditor,  H.  V.   (Wvigan;  fci 
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(V.  A.  Huliman ;   for  Attorney-Genera],  For  the  continuation  of  the  Geological  Survey  and 

smith :  for  Superintendent  of  Public  In-  Bureau  of  Immigration. 

T.  J.  Kevea ;   for  Chief-Justice,  W.   A.  In  relation  to  corporations  a^d  associations  orean- 

for  Associate  Justice,  T.  A.  Uurd.  ized  under  other  authorit}[  than  the  laws  of  this  state 

#  T»        Li'          /•         •  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  life  indemnity  or  insur- 

ntion  of  Republicans  favoring  a  re-  ance  upon  the  assessment  plan. 

I  to  the  people  of  the  prohibitory  To  authorize  the  trustees  appointed  hy  courts  of 

it  was  held.     They  supported  the  p^®'  ^^^  ^K®"  the  cestui  ^a«  trust  resides  to  ool- 

,    »«4-:^»«i    ftr.V/.f     Knf    /./^  ^T^A,.of^ii  lect,  receive,  and  remove  to  such  place  of  residence  any 

1  national  ticket,   but  co-operated  pergonal  estite  of  the  e«*:w  yt^  tVust.                      ^ 

Democrats   on    otate    ipsues.     1  ne  Tq  provide  for  funding  the  State  debt  now  owing  to 

c  nominee  for  Lieutenant-Governor  the  banks. 

ibmission  Republican.     On  the  4th  To  ecjui^ize  assessments  for  revenue  purposes,  and 

ber  the  Republican  ticket  was  elect-  ^  P^'^^^®  ^^^  *  State  Board  of  Equalization, 

following  is  the  vote  for  Presidential  To  provide  for  liberty  of  conscience.    This 

Republican,   154,406 ;    Democratic,  declares  that  "  all  persons  committed  to  any 

rreenback,  16,341 ;  Prohibition,  4,-  State  prison,  reform-school,  house  of  refuge, 

en  Republican   Congressmen  were  or  other  place  of  confinement  in  said  State, 

ror  Governor  the  vote   was :    Re-  shall  be  allowed  spiritual  advice  and  spiritual 

146,819;  Democratic,  108,284;  oth-  ministration  from  any  recognized  clergyman  of 

>.   The  Republican  vote  for  the  other  the  denomination  or  church  to  wliich  such  per- 

srs  ranged  from  150,811  for  Auditor,  sons  so  committed  or  received  may  respective- 

for  Treasurer.    The  Legislature  of  ly  belong  or  have  belonged." 

ists  of  87  Republicans  and  3  Demo-  Cmutltitloiial  AoicndflieBt.  —  There  was    also 

le  Senate,  and  107  Republicans,  11  passed  *^  An  act  for  taking  the  sense  of  the  good 

u  and  7  Independents  in  the  House,  people  of  this  Common  wealth  as' to  the  neces- 

KT«     Stale  GoTenunent  —  The  State  sity  and  expediency  of  calling  a  convention  to 

[ring  the  year  were  the  following:  amend  the  Constitution,  and  to  ascertain  the 

J.  Proctor  Knott,  Democrat ;  Lieu-  number  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  for  Repre- 

vernor,  James  R.  Hindman ;  Secre-  sentatives."    The  vote  is  to  be  taken  at  the 

ite,  James  A.  McKenzie ;  Treasurer,  August  election  in  1885.    The  following  is  the 

Tate;   Auditor,   Fayette  Hewitt;  provision  for  ascertaining  the  number  of  legal 

ident  of  Public  Instruction,  Joseph  voters: 

Attorney-General,  T.  W.  Hardin;  That  all  assessors  are  hereby  required  to  enroll, in 


^    .          ,       /^u*  «  T     A*        rp   n  But  said  assessors  shall  not  enroll  in  such  column  the 

rt  of  Appeals :  Chief- J  ustice,    1.  i? .  ^ame  of  any  person  unless  they  shall  at  the  time  know 

.ssociate  Justices,  Thomas  H.  Hines,  that  he  is  entitled  to  vote  for  Beprescntatives  at  said 

Pryor,  and  Joseph  H.  Lewis.  In  Sep-  election,  and  such  knowledge  shall  be  founded  only 

B  term  of  office  of  Judge  Hargis  ex-  ?P<>°(i)  the  personal  acquaintanoeof  the  assessor;  or 

^  „^ ^^^  mrniio^.   u    u^u  (2)  sufficient  information  obtained  by  him  directly 

IS  successor  was  WiUiam  H.  Holt.  )^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^1,^,^  name  is  enrolled ;  or  (8)  a  sat- 
es became  Chief-Justice.  isfactory  statement,  under  oath,  from  other  creditable 
^e  ScsriM*  —  The   Legislature,  which  {xsrsons  who  know  the  facts  necessaiy  to  the  qualiflca- 
on  the  81st  of  December,  1883,  ad-  tion  of  such  voter. 

1  the  12th  of  May,  1884.    Among  the  The  PrisoB. — The  new  prison  is  intended  for 

1  were :  male  criminals  under  thirty  years  of  age,  and 

rohibiting  the  sale  of  mtoxicating  liquors  ?ot  known  to  have  heen  previously  sentenced 

ocalities.                                 -©    ^  ^  tjj|g  qj.  gjjy  other  State  or  country.    The  dis- 

inga  criminal  court  in  the  Sixteenth  Judi-  cipline  to  he  observed  in  said  prison  shall  be  re- 
formatory in  its  tendency,  and  the  said  mana- 

gthewte  regulatmg  the  moorporation  of  g^pg  gi^^U  have  power  to  use  such  means  of 

J  fo?Ti^tration  of  voters  in  the  city  of  reformation,  consistent  with  the  improvement 

of  the  inmates,  as  they  may  deem  expedient, 

uilding  of  a  branch  Penitentiary  at  or  or  Agricultural  labor  or  mechanical  industry  shall 

ille,  in  Lyon  county.             .,     .    .„  be  chief  elements  in  any  plan  adopted  for  the 

fi.?^^?v^'S'n.H  t^r^'l^x^Zfmh  reformation  of  said  criminals." 
theoountyof  Knott  from  portions  of  1*10  vd,  »,ja.  t»i  xi.  j.*  ».*.*. 
rry,  and  Breathitt  counti£,  with  a  county^  EdBCttlfB^Periiaps  the  most  important  act 
>cated  and  called  Hindman.  of  the  session  was  one  to  amend  and  reform 
X  for  and  re-^ktinsr  the  ventilation  of  coal-  thecommon-scliool  laws  of  the  Commonwealth, 
for  the  better  protection  of  miners.  The  following  are  its  most  important  pro  vis- 
ing an  institution  for  the  education  of  col-  jfj^q. 
antes  at  Danville  in  connection  with  the  ^^"   ' 

hr  whites  tnere.  There  shall  be  throughout  the  State  of  Kentucky  a 
»$l,500,000of  4  per  cent,  coupon  bonds  of  uniform  system  of  common  schools  in  accordance 
uouisville,  issued  under  an  ordinance  voted  with  the  Constitution  of  the  State  and  the  provisions 
3  voters  of  said  city  on  May  19,  1883.  of  this  act.  No  school  shall  be  deemed  a  ^'common 
>it  the  circulation  of  immoral  literature.  school,''  within  the  meaning  of  this  chapter,  or  be  en- 
f>orate  the  Kentucky  Humane  Society  for  titled  to  any  contribution  out  of  the  school  fund,  un- 
ion of  Cruelty.  less  the  same  has  been,  pursuant  hereto,  actually  kept 
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bj  a  qnnlified  teacher  for  three  months  in  districts  Danville,  gradaating  in  1857.    In  1858  he  be- 

having  86  pupils  or  less,  for  four  months  in  distticts  g^n  the  practice  of  law  in  Chicago,  bat  returned 

having  more  than  85  and  less  than  45  pupils,  and  for  f     ^^     ^^^  ^     .      ^^q      Entering  tlM 

five  months  for  districts  having  45  or  more  pupils  yf  "«"»•'*»'»  y  ^o„.   \:  j  *lv     T 

during  the  same  school-year,  and  at  which  every  chUd  Confederate  army  m  1861,  he  served  throngb 

residing  in  the  district,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  the  war,  after  which  he  resided  in  Arkansas 

twenty  years,  has  had  the  privilege  of  attending,  QQtil  1868,  when  he  returned  to  his  former 

whether  contributing  toward  delraying  its  expenses  j^^^j^^    In  1871  and  1873  he  was  elected  to  the 

^'  ^^  Legislature  of  Kentucky.    In  1874  he  was  eeot 

The  annual  resources  of  the  school  fund  shall  to  Congress,  and  was  serving  Lis  fifth  tenn 

consist  of :  when  elected  Senator. 

The  interest  on  the  bond  of  the  Comnfonwealth,        Political. — The  Republican  State  Conveotion 

for  $1,827,000,  in  wd  of  common  schools,  at  the  rate  assembled  in  Louisville   on  the  Ist  of  Maj, 

Silly  irt  ""^"^  ^'  *'^'^'  ^^*^^^  January  1st  and  ^j^ose  delegates  to  the  National  Convention  to 

The  dividends  on  735  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  meet  in  Chicago,  and  nominated  presidential 

tlie  Bank  of  Kentucky^  representing  a  par  value  of  electors.     The  convention  demanded  the  en- 

$78,500,  owned  by  the  State.  forcement  of   all    the   constitutional  amend- 

The  interest  on  the  bond  issued  for  surplus,  due  ^lents,  a  free  ballot  and  an  honest  count,  the 

the  counties  by  the  State,  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.  ««„*;'  „„«^   ^j?  xv^   »„^^^    ^#   •v«^*««»;r«  tn 

per  annum,  payable  on  Jakuary  and  July  Ist  continuance  of  the  system   of  protection  to 

The  annual  State  tax  of  twenty-two  cents  on  each  home  industries,  free  tobacco,  and  national  aid 

$100  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  State.  *^  including  to  education.    The  Democratic  State  Conren- 

railroads,  and  a  proportionate  share  of  the  special  tion  met  in  Frankfort  on  the  7th  of  May,  norai- 

S^^i^Tons^^  tumpike-roads,  banks,  and  aU  other  ^^^^^^  presidential  electors,  and  Aose  delegatca 

The  annual  tax  of  fifty  cento  on  each  $100  of  the  ^^  ^h®  Democratic  National  Convention.    The 

capital  stock  of  the  Farmere'  Bank  of  Kentucky,  of  resolutions  adopted  demand  a  tariff  for  reveoae 

the  Bank  of  Kentucky,  of  the  Farmers'  and  Drovers'  only. 

Bank,  and  of  the  BaiOi  of  ShelbyviUe.  ^  .  On  August  4th  WiUiam  H.  Holt,  Repoblio- 
fo4uurtrex7re°^^^?tl^^^^^  J",  was  elected  judge  of  the  court  of  appetla 
of  common  schools.  '  "  ^^  for  the  first  appellate  district  over  Robert  Bid- 
There  may  be  a  county  tax  not  exceeding  twenty-  dell,  Democrat,  by  a  vote  of  88,608  to  82,98S. 
five  cents  on  $100,  and  one  dollar  on  each  poll,  levied  On  the  4th  of  November  the  election  resulted 

n^fnSiw  lE'iS^^^  *  °^''"*^  ""^  ''^^  as  follows :  Democratic  elector.,  162,961 ;  Bt- 

qualined  electors  snail  vote  tor  it.  ,,.  -noinn      tj^i        -•  t>]\n      o*    t^v- 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Seo-  publican,  118,122  ;    Butler,   1,691 ;    St.  John, 

retary  of  State,  the  Attorney-General,  and  their  suo-  8.189.     Ten  Democratic  and  one  Kepabucan 

cessors  in  office,  together  with  two  professional  teach-  (Ninth  District)  Congressmen  were  elected 
ers  to  bo  elected  by  them,  shall  be  a  body  politic  Mid        KOLBE,  ADOLF  WlLHiXJI  HEUUIIH,  a  Gcr- 

corporate,  by  the  name  and  style  of  "  Board  of  £du-  ^„„  «u™:o*   k«««  i«  i?ii;^i««,,«^«   r^AM^nMn 

catSi  for  the  State  of  Kentucky."  ™an  chemist,  born  m  Elliehausen,  GOttirgen, 

There  shall  be  a  county  superintendent  of  common  oept-  27,  1818 ;  died  in  Leipsic,  JJov.  25, 18W. 

schools  elected  for  two  years  by  the  qualified  voters  He  was  educated  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Gdttin- 

of  each  county.    The  counties  are  divided  into  dis-  gen  and  at  the  university  of  that  town,  where 

tricts,  each  of  which  is  under  the  control  of  three  ^^  studied  chemistry  under  W6hler  from  1888 

elective  trustees.    Towns  and  cities  may  have  a sepa-  . ^  - ^.f,      -n^.;*.-  ♦!,«  ♦k.^^  *'^n««,:««  ^^— . Ka 

rate  sdiool  organization.  ^  to  1842.    During  the  three  following  yeart  be 

Colored  school  trustees  for  each  colored  school  dis-  was  assistant  to  Bunsen,  at  Jdarburg,  and  » 

trict  shall  be  elected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  1846  he  became  the  assistant  of  Sir  Lyon  Flaj* 

manner  that  white  trustees  are  elected :  Provid^d^  fair,  at  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology  in 

^of^lljor^^^  s?rvi^i^iS;^SVfr;l^^^^  ^-^P-'^  He  was  appointed  accessor  to  Bj^- 

son  toW  in  bidldin^  or  repairing  a  schc^l-house^or  sfn  m  the  professorship  of  Chemistry  at  the 

the  use  of  colored  diUdren;  and  no  tax  shall  be  levied  University  of  Marburg  m   September.   1861. 

upon  the  property  or  poll,  or  any  services  required  of  This  chair  he  held   till   1865,  when   newts 

any  colored  person  to  aid  in  building  or  repwring  a  called  to  take  charge  of  the  chemical  labort- 

scfioo^house  fortheuseof  white  children.    And  no  ^        ^  Leipgic.     Under  his  direction  a  mag- 
colored  person  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  for  a  trustee       .*•'   "*^  ■^-•^'p'mv.     vu^«.^    lo  ^i  j^wv*»  •     -o 

of  a  white  school ;  and  no  white  person  shall  bo  al-  nificent  laboratory  was  built,  and  at  once  thor- 

lowed  to  vote  for  a  trustee  of  a  colored  school.    It  oughly  fitted  up  with  the  finest  and  most  deh- 

shall  not  be  lawful,  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  cate  apparatus  necessary  to  chemical  research, 

this  act,  for  any  white  <^ild  to  attend  any  common  Students  from  all  parts  of  the  world  flocked  to 

school  provided  for  colored  children,  or  for  any  colored  xl^  i^  . ^«   „„j  A.^  ^«..««*w«««4.  «#  «i>-*«»:-»f» 

child  t^  attend  any  common  school  provided  for  white  the  lectures,  and  the  department  of  chemistry 

children.  at  Leipsic  was  by  many  considered  supenor 

There  shall  be  separate  teachers*  institutes  for  col-  even  to  that  of  the  University  of  Berlin, 
ored  teachers,  and  they  may  have  a  separate  State        7be  greater  portion  of  the  many  researches 

Teachers*  Assodation.  ^^  ^^oXhe  lie  in  the  domain  of  organic  chemis- 

Vatted  States  Senator.  —  On  February  6,  Jo-  try.    He  shares  with  Frankland  (his  associate 

seph  8.  C.  Blackburn,  after  a  protracted  strng-  at  Marburg  and  at  London)  the  honor  of  origi- 

gle  in  the  Democratic  caucus,  was  elected  Unit-  natingnthe  doctrine  of  the  saturation  capadty 

ed  States  Senator.     He  was  bom  on  a  farm  in  of  carbon,  a  doctrine  that  has  been  more  fruit- 

Woodford  county,  Oct.  1,  1838.    At  the  age  ful  than  any  other  in  the  development  of  the- 

of  fifteen,  he  was  sent  to  a  clas«ical  school  in  oretical  organic  chemistry.    His  pnblioatioDB 

Frankfort,  whence  he  went  to  Centre  College,  date  from  1845,  when  his  researches  on  the 
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lition  of  fasel-oil  of  grain,  the  action  of  act.     Kolbe  was  a  decided  opponent  of  the 

e  opon  carbon  disolphide,  and  the  dis-  type  and  structural  theories,  and  by  his  bitter 

of  trichJor-metiiyl-byposalpharic  acid  and  caustic  criticisms  did  much  good.    Vague- 

lethyl-hyposulphurio  acid   appeared   in  ness  and  ambiguity  of  thought  and  expression 

9  ^^Annalen.**     While  in  England,  he  in  chemical  memoirs  and  treatises  he  denounced 

led  (in  1847)  conclusions,  showing  that  without  mercy.    By  this  action  he  isolated  him- 

ty  acids  and  benzoic  acid  contain  alco-  self  to  a  great  degree  from  the  more  conserra- 

licals  in  place  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  tive  chemists  of  his  time, 
lie  acid.    This  theory  he  further  devel-        In  1847  he  became  editor  of  Liebig^s  and 

id  experimentally  verified,  and  later  be  Wobler's  "HandwOrterbuch  der  Ohemie,'*  and 

fully  maintained  his  priority  against  the  in  1869  he  undertook  the  editorship  of  £rd- 

raadeby  Adam  Wnrtz.   His  work  further*  mann's  ^*  Journal  fUr  praktische  Chemie.'*    His 

)9  investigations  on  the  cyanogen  com-  published  works  include  a  *^ Manual  of  Organic 

I  of  alcohol  radicals,  on  dimethyl  arsenic  Chemistry,"  in  three    volumes  (1854-1878); 

ives,   showing  the  exact  constitutions  volumes  iii  to  v  of  Graham  Otto^s  ^^  Manual 

cacodyl  compounds.    His  great  knowl-  of  Chemistry  " ;   a  "Short  Text-book  of  In- 

f  theoretical  chemistry  led  him  to  inter-  organic  Chemistry  "  (1877),  a  corresponding 

>rrectly  the  composition  of  numerous  "Text-book  of  Organic  Chemistry"  (1888), 

;  compounds.     He    also  enlarged  our  and  a  satire,  "  Aus  der  molekular  Welt."    He 

>dge  of  the  acids  of  gum- benzoin,  of  the  was  the  possessor  of  numerous  degrees  and 

al  constitution  of  asparagine  and  aspa-  honors,  and  recently  had  been  awarded  the 

cid,  of  the  isomeric  relations  of  fumario  Davy  medal  by  the  Royal  Society  of  England 

aleio  acid,  as  well  as  of  itaconic,  citra-  in  recognition  of  his  researches  on  the  isom- 

and  mesaconic  acid ;   of  uric  acid,  of  erism  of  alcohols.    It  was  expected  that  he 

derivatives  of  cyanogen,  and  the  phos-  would  attend  the  annual  meeting  (December 

-  compounds  of  platinum.     The  most  1)  and  receive  in  person  this  testimonial ;  but 

!nou3  of  all  his  work,  however,  was  the  a  few  days  previous,  without  any  premonitory 

sis  of  salicylic  acid,  and  in  1874  he  had  symptoms,  he  was  stricken  with  heart-disease, 

sessfully  modified  his  original  method  and  was  found  dead  on  his  own  door-step  after 

lioylic  acid  became  a  commercial  prod-  his  day's  work  had  been  completed. 


y  CONSTimrnOlfiL.    Several  important  numbers  representatives  and  direct  taxes  were 
13  on  questions  of  constitutional  law  apportioned  among  the  several  States;  and 
endered  by  the  United  States  Supreme  that  Congress  had  and  exercised  the  power  to 
during  the  session  beginning  in  October,  regulate  commerce  with  the  Indian  tribes  and 
(For  the  opinion  of  the  Court  on  the  the  members  thereof,  whether  within  or  with- 
in of  a  conflicting  treaty  and  act  of  out  the  boundaries  of  one  of  the  States  of  the 
^ss,  see  Treatt-makino  Poweb  of  the  Union.     The  Indian  tribes,  being  within  the 
>  States,  in  this  volume.)  territorial  limits  of  the  United   States,  were 
■8  not  Citizens  of  the  United  States.— The  not,  strictly  speaking,  foreign  states ;  but  they 
nth  amendment  to  the  Federal  Consti-  were  alien  nations,  distinct  political  communi- 
declares   that    "all    persons   born  or  ties,  with  whom  the  United  States  might,  and 
[ized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  habitually  did,  deal,  as  it  saw  fit,  either  through 
jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  treaties  made  by  the  President  and  Senate,  or 
States,  and  of  the  State  wherein  they  re-  acts  of  Congress  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  legis- 
In  the  case  of  John  Elk  against  Charles  lation.    The  members  of  those  tribes  owed  im- 
a,  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  held.  No-  mediate  allegiance  to  tJieir  several  tribes,  and 
r  3,  that  an  Indian,  born  a  member  of  were  not  part  of  the  people  of  the  United 
the  Indian  tribes  within  the  United  States.    They  were  in  a  dependent  condition, 
is  not,  merely  by  reason  of  his  birth  a  state  of  pupilage,  resembling  that  of  a  ward 
the  United  States,  and  the  fact  that  he  to  his  guardian.     Indians  and  their  property, 
luntarily  withdrawn  from  his  tribe  and  exempt  from  taxation  by  treaty  or  statute  of 
ip  his  residence  among  white  citizens,  a  the  United  States,  could  not  be  taxed  by  any 
within  the  meaning  of  the  fourteenth  State.     General  acts  of  Congress  did  not  apply 
ment.     Elk  was  a  resident  of  Omaha,  to  Indians,  nnless  so  expressed  as  clearly  to 
ka,  and  claimed  the  right  to  vote.    The  manifest  an  intention  to  include  them.    The 
ant  was  an  election  officer  in  that  city,  alien  and  dependent  condition  of  the  Indian 
fused  to  let  him  vote.  tribes  could  not  be  put  off  at  their  own  will, 
opinion  of  the  Court  was  prepared  by  without  the  advice  or  assent  of  the  United 
Gray.     He  first  points  out  that,  under  States.    They  were  never  deemed  citizens  of 
astitution  of  the  United  States  as  origi-  the  United  States,  except  under  explicit  pro- 
fitablished,  "  Indians  not  taxed  "  were  visions  of  treaty  or  statute  to  that  effect,  either 
)d  from  the  persons  according  to  whose  declaring  to  be  citizens  a  certain  tribe,  or  such 
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members  of  it  as  chose  to  remain  behind  on  ^ho  form  no  part  of  the  people  entitled  to  repreMoti- 

the  removal  of  the  tribe  westward ;  or  author-  ^*S'.     ,        _,      x.          i.  .v  .  .».    , 

iziag  individuals  of  particular  tribes  to  become  .b^^u^^^f^t'by 'ab^.*vtV*'5o^,fSPw'jS 

Citizens  by  naturalization.  framed  the  fourteenth  amendment,  in  the  fiist  section 

Coming   to   the   consideration  of  the   four-  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  April  9, 1866,  declaring  who 

teenth  amendment,  the   Court  says  that  the  ^hall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  is  **  all  pemu 

main  object  of  the  opening  sentence  was  »*  to  ^™  ^  ^^®  ^""'^^^  f.**^^  ^"^  "^i  ^*y^^,  ^,fy 

settle  the  question,  ufon  which  there  had  been  |^.Tg;.,^7&T E^^^^^^^^                     ^" ^' 

a  difference  of  opinion  throughout  the  country,  Such  Indiana,  then,  not  being  citizens  by  Hrth, 

and  in  this  court,  as  to  the  citizenship  of  free  can  only  become  citizens  in  the  second  way  meo- 

negroes  (Scott  vs.  Sandford,  19  Howard,  898) :  tioned  in  the  fourteenth  amendment,  by  being  "nat- 

and  to  put  it  beyond  doubt  that  all  persons!  STiltT^r  s^t'e                       "  ^  ""'            ""* 
white  or  black,  and  whether  formerly  slaves 

or  not,  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  The  Court  adds  that  since  the  ratification  of 

and  owing  no  allegiance  to  any  alien  power,  the  fourteenth  amendment  Congress  has  passed 

should  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  of  several  acts  for  naturalizing  Indians  of  certain 

the  State  in  which  they  reside.    (Slaughter-  tribes,  "  which  acts  would  have  been  superfln- 

House  Cases,   16  Wallace's  Reports,  36,  73 ;  ous  if  Indians  were  or  might  become,  without 

Strauder  V8,  West  Virginia,  102  U.  S.  Reports,  any  action  of  the  Government,  citizens  of  th« 

303,  306.")    The  opinion  then  proceeds :  United  States  " ;  and  that  "  the  recent  statutes 

concerning  homesteads  are  quite  inconfiistent 

This  section  contemplates  t^o  sources  of  citizen-  ^it^j  the  theory  that  Indians  do  or  can  make 


jurisdiction  thereof."    The  evident  meaning  of  says:  "  Upon  the  question  whether  any 

these  last  words  is,  not  merely  subject  in  some  respect  of  a  State  can  confer  rights  of  citizenship  od 

Z^t^!^^^^^!ilTff^^^l^!^^^^^  United  States,  but  jn^iang  of  a  tribe  still  recognized  by  the  United 

completely  subject  to  their  political  iun»diction,  and  o**  *••       »*,    *.  'v.  ^       •-*  ^ 

owi^  them  direct  and  imiSediate  il^iance.    And  Spates  as  retaining  its  tribal  existence,  we  need 

the  words  relate  to  the  time  of  birth  in  the  one  case,  not   and  do   not  express  an  opinion,  because 

as  they  do  to  the  time  of  naturalization  in  the  other,  the  State  of  Nebraska  is  not  shown  to  bare 

Persons  not  thus  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  taken  any  action  affecting  the  condition  of  this 

United  States  at  the  time  of  birth  can  not  become  so  -,i„;„*:iT      /c^^  r*k;»o/»  mT  r^i^;,.«^   o  TTV^Aotnn^* 

aften^ard,  except  by  being  naturalized,  either  Individ-  Famtiff.     (See  Chirac  w.  Chirac,  2  Wheatons 

ually.  as  by  proceedings  under  the  naturalization  acta,  Reports,    259;    Jjellows    w.    iilacksmiUi,   1» 

or  collectively?  as  by  the  force  of  a  treaty  by  which  Howard's  Reports,  866 ;  United  States  ts,  Hol- 

foreiffn  territory  is  aoqumjd.  liday,  8  Wallace's  Reports,  407,  420;  United 

nJUTSf^  "^^Z  ^^%te"^*f>"»l  ^'"^^  ''^J^^  States  vs.  Joseph,  94  U.  S.  Reports,  614,  618.) 
united  States,  members  of,  and  owimp  immediate         urn.        i  •   f-^        *   v  •       '      •*•        ^.#  ♦L 

allegiance  to, 'one  of  the  Indian  tribS  (an  alien,  ^  I ^^e  plaintiff,  not  bemg  a  citizen  of  the 

though  dependent,  power),  although  in  a  geographi-  United  States  under  the  fourteenth  amendmeDl 

cal  sense  bom  in  the  United  States,  are  no  more  of  the  Constitution,  has  been  deprived  of  no 

"bom  in  the  United  States  and  subject  to  the  juris-  right  secured  by  the  fifteenth  amendment  and 

toro?tT^5Lirj^Xe'S^r8.-*5fe''o5^d'^  can  not  maintain.thiB  action." 
of  subjects  of  any  foreign  government  bom  within        From  this  decision  Justices  Harlan  and  HooCs 

the  domain  of  tliat  government,  or  the  children,  bom  dissented,  in  an  elaborate  opinion  written  bt 

within  the  United  States,  of  embassadors  or  other  the    former.      They  maintain   that    there  is 

public  ministers  of  foreign  nations.  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  adoption  of  tiie 

This  view  IS  oonflrmed  by  the  second  section  of  the  /^„^™xu   «,„««^^«„f  ♦!,„#.  ;„o*;flVvfl  4\.^  A/.n 

fourteenth  amendment,  wliich  provides  that  "reprc  fourteenth  amendment  that  justifies  the  con- 

sentatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  sevcTal  elusion  that  only  those  Indians  are  mcludeu  m 

States  acconlinff  to  their  respective  numDers,  counting  its  grant  of  national  citizenship  who  were,  at 

the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  State,  excludmg  the  time  of  their  birth,  subject  to  the  complete 

Indians  not  taxed."    Slavery  having  been  abolished;  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.     "  A  careful 

and  the  pernons  formerly  held  as  slaves  mode  citizens,  ^     lo^t^wy"  vr*  »,««    .t'v^       v«vvo. 

this  clause  fixing  the  apportionment  of  representetnves  examination  of  all  that  was  said  by  Senators 

has  abrogated  so  much  of  the  corresponding  clause  of  and  Representatives,  pending  the  consideration 

the  original  Constitution  as  counted  onlv  three  fifths  by  Congress  of   the  fourteenth   amendment, 

^!  5"^^*r"°5?-  ^"'^.^J^^^^  «^ot  taxed  are  still  ex-  JQstifies  US  in  saying  that  every  one  who  par- 
eluded  from  the  count,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  ♦•  •  ^^^  j  •  ^i,^  i«v«4.^„  «Tk«»i.«-  ^^«  ^«  ««.«;nat 
not  citizens.  Their  absolute  exclusion  from  the  WU  tujipated  in  the  debates,  whether  for  or  against 
of  representation,  in  which  all  other  persons  are  now  the  amendment,  beneved  that,  m  the  form  in 
included,  h  wholly  inconsistent  with  their  being  con-  which  it  was  approved  by  Congress,  it  granted, 
aidercd  citizens.  and  was  intended  to  grant,  national  citizenship 

«il^i;fi"a^«  17''^^''' f  ?u  ^°  •  ^Ti  ''^'^  ^""l  ^  to  every  person  of  the  Indian  race  in  this  conn- 

proportionate  reduction  of  the  basKH  of  the  representa-  i.         u  *  j      'xi  a  'u      ^a 

tion  of  any  State  in  which  the  right  to  vote  for  presi-  ^^7  who  was  unconnected  with  any  tribe.  Mid 

dential  electors,  representatives  in  Congress,  or  exec-  who  resided,  m  good  faith,  outside  of  Indian 

utivcor  judicial  officers,  or  members  of  tne  Legislature  reservations,  and  within  one  of  the  States  or 

of  a  State,  is  denied,  except  for  participation  in  re-  Territories   of  the  Union.     This  fact   is,  we 

Demon  or  other  enroe,  to  **  any  of  the  male  mhabit-  *KJr>i,    ««*;fi/N.^    f^  <*-«.«♦  «»A;«,T.f   :»   ^A^^Jm^n 

ants  of  such  State,  beiig  twenty-one  yean  of  age  and  ^^^^^\  entitled   to  great  weight  m  determin- 

citizens  of  the  United  Stites,"  can  not  apply  to  a  de-  ^^S  the   meaning   and   Scope   Ot   the    amend- 

nial  of  the  elective  franchise  to  Indians  not  taxed,  ment/^ 
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38  to  us  that  the  fourteenth  amendment,  in  ty  years  prior  to  this  case.     The  boy  went  to 

it  was  intended  to  confer  national  citizenship  China  in   1879  and  returned  to  California  in 

sons  of  the  IndLon  race,  la  robbed  of  its  vital  o«^4.«™k«-  toQA  ^u^^  ¥\.r.  ««-*  ^m^^.^  «*  cj«^ 

1  construction  which  excludes  from  such  citi-  September,  1884  when  the  port  officers  at  San 

ndiaos  who,  although  bom  in  tribal  relations,  Francisco  refused  to  let  him  land  without  the 

in  the  complete  jurisdiction  of  the  United  certificate  required  by  the  Chinese  exclusion 

There  were,  in  some  of  our  States  and  Ter-  law.     The  Circuit  Court  held  that  he  was  a 

^  ^^*.n^J"fnSunTw^lTo^  fl!fan!i^Si5^K«i^  o'tizen  of  the  United  States  under  the  four- 

,  many  Indians  who  had  nnally  ieil  their  .        .i  j         ^   v  r  i^-     l'_^i.   • 

d  come  within  the  complete  jurisdiction  of  teenth  amendment,  by  reason  of  his  birth  in 

xi  States  and  of  the  States  and  Territories  in  this  country,  and  as  a  citizen  had  a  right  freely 

ey  resided.    They  were  as  fully  prepared  for  to  go  from  and  come  to  the  United  States.    The 

ip  as  were  or  are  vast  numbcre  of  the  white  language  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  that 

red  races  in  the  same  localities.     Is  it  con-  ^  „ii  rrL.^„„  v^««  ^^  n«4.»»Ai:.A^  ;«  *u«  tt«:«.«^ 

ihat  the  statesmen  who  framed,  tiie  Congress  '^}  P^^^^s  J?^^,  ^f  naturalized  in  the  United 

ibmitted,  and  the  people  who  adopted,  that  States  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof, 

mt  intended  to  confer  citizenship,  national  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 

I,  upon  the  entire  population  in  this  country  State  wherein  they  reside,"  was  thus  inter- 
1  descent  (the  larger  oart  of  which  was  short-       ^^^^  ^    j^gti^.^  Field,  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

held  m  slavery),  and,  by  the  same  constitu-  •^ .  -^  .   .  '  j   •      u     n«       •. 

^vision,  exclude  from  such  citizenship  Indi-  wliose  opinion  was  concurred  in  by  Circuit 

bad  never  been  in  slavery,  and  who,  by  be-  Judge  Sawyer  and  District  Judges  Sabin  and 

^na-jUs  residents  of  States  and  Territories  Hoffman  : 

1  bec^mV:  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  ^rrfuS^VtJS^^lnrdouU  o"  SilTl^ 

If  this  question  be  answered  m  the  neflrative,  .   *    .tt-v      vmivwvi  ^ »*,«..    ^mj^  mvu^v  yw  wa«7  ow- 

"  •."•^  H"*^''"'"  r«  «*«»»«iwN*  u«  «u«  uwj^ci..  V,  -.QQ^  if  there  can  be  any.  must  arise  out  ot  the  words, 

nk  It  must  be,  then  we  are  justified  in  with-  iTi^f!f^TA?^^!^j^^^  rrkl-I  ^«,S 

ur  assent  to  the  doctrine  which  excludes  tiio        '^'f  .^  T  /""*^*^*S^  ^*^*%-  V-i^^^^kT^'^ 

•rom  the  body  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  SrTTnl?!?'!^!^  T^'r^n^'CjlfH '  n'^tL^^lJ^ 

irroiind  that  hw  nurenta  wpr«  when  bfl  wm  "^®  Umted  Statcs  Of  persons  engaged  m  the  diplo- 

r^«  of'iSflnl£rS"£.^F"^^^^^^^  P*^«  ^r^^l'L^g^L^'^^^ 

upon  any  such  ground,  it  muit  necessarily  !^Jjrf,r^?!S^3S:i  i  .^I^nf^^^^^^ 

%%  the  fourteenth  amendment  did  not  grant  &" V^'«  H"^'  ^  ^J^^\ "  ^  P'*'^.^^  ^^®*'  ^""^  ^J^Ji*?' 

p  even  to  Indians  who,  altiiough  bora  in  Thjsex-terntonality  of  tiieir  i«iidence^^^^ 

ations,  were,  at  its  adoption,  severed  from  <*»»drep  born  hero  all  the  nghtoandpnvilegos  which 

»es,  and  perinanent  resiSents'  of  States  and  ,^<>^1^;"'F«  ^o  them  had  they  been  born  in  the  ooun- 

»,  subject  to  tiie  complete  jurisdiction,  as  ^^  <>{5^^'  P*.?""^*  ki^^^^     i    TV^""-  "^  ***  ^^' 

le  United  States  as  of  &e  Stite  or  Territory  ^'^.^  ^'JJ,^.^  Hi^  P"^V°  ""^li  ""^f  '?I^V.  f'^^^'^J 

they  resided  while  within   tiie  waters  of  the  United  States,  and 

j^  '  J      V     J-  •  •   •  consequently    within   their   territorial  jurisdiction. 

«  Harlan  ends  the  dissenting  opinion  Such  persons  are  considered  as  born  in  the  country  to 

is  language :  **  Bom,  therefore,  in  the  which  the  public  vessel  belongs.    They  are  not  born, 

r,  under  the  dominion,  and  within  the  i°  ^^«  sense  of  pubUc  law,  witiiin  tiio  jurisdiction  of 

;ional  limits,  of  theUnited  States,  plaint-  t^o  United  States.  ^    ^^ 

avu«i  ititj.i^o,  wx  vxi^v/ttti;ju^i^i,vo,  piaiui.         rpj^^  Unguage  ussd  has  also  a  more  extended  pur- 

oquire<l,  as  was  his  undoubted  nght,  a  pos©.  The  doctrine  recognized  in  tiie  United  States 
te  in  one  of  the  States,  with  her  con-  is  the  ri^ht  of  every  one  to  expatriate  himself  and 
d  is  subject  to  taxation  and  to  all  other  choose,  if  he  likes,  another  country.  This  right 
imposed  by  her  upon  residents  of  ^.^"i^  ^e^m  to  follow  from  the  firreater  right  recog- 
^^  1*  u^  AiA  «^4.  «»^»:-»»»«.:^..»i  ^u:  nized  and  proclaimed  to  the  world  m  the  immortal 
ice.  If  he  did  not  acquire  national  citi-  document  in  which  the  American  colonies  declared 
on  abandoning  his  tnbe  and  becoming  their  independence  and  separation  from  the  British 
Lothecompletejurisdictionof  theUnit-  crown,  as  belonging  to  every  human  being— Cod- 
es, then   tiie  fourteenth    amendment  fif*^®°  '^^  inalienable— the  right  to  pursue  one's  hap- 

,Uy  failed  to  accomplish,  in  respect  of  P^^^l^ent^-^.VrS"^,^^^^^^^ 

an  race,  what,  we  think,  was  intended  subject  wherever  he  goes,  never  has  taken  root  in  this 

md  there  is  still  in  this  country  a  de-  country,  although  there  are  dicta  in  some  iudicial  de- 

ind  rejected  class  of  persons,  with  no  cisions  that  a  citizen  can  not  renounce  his  ollegiaaoo  to 

lity  whatever :  who,  bom  in  our  terri-  ^**®  ^"^^  S?^^'  without  tiie  permigsion  of  the  Gov- 

riJ>^  r»«>  «n»/.:an/«A  4-^\^ » tr^^^i^^  .v^..r^»  emmeut,  under  reimlations  prescribed  by  law;  and 

ing  no  allegiance  to  any  foreign  power,  ^^is  wouk  seem  toTiave  been  the  opinion  of  Chincel- 

'lect,  as  residents  of  the  States,  to  all  lor  Kent  when  he  published  his  commentaries.    But 

lens  of  government,  are  yet  not  mem-  a  different  doctrine  prevails  now.    The  naturalization 

any  political  community  nor  entitled  ^^^  bave  always  proceeded  upon  the  theory  that 

)f  the  rights,  privileges,  or  immunities  SJ^  *>"«  "V"  ?^*T  ^^'  ^^'^^  «^1  allegiance  without 

-  -.  ®  TT  'l  .a  a*^      «  tlic  consent  of  his  Government.    And  we  adopt  as  our 

fus  of  the  United  States.  citizens  tiiose  belongini?  to  our  race,  who  come  from 

e  b«ni  !■  tke  IJllted  Sttles  held  CltlieMW —  other  lands  and  show  attachment  to  our  institutions, 

ortant  question  touching  citizenship  by  and  desire  to  be  incorporated  with  us.    So  profoundly 

ader  the  fourteenth  amendment  came  convinced  are  our  people  of  the  right  of  tiiese  dwellers 

u^  TTnU A^  Qfaf/^a  n;./«r.;f  n^^-,^  :«  n«i:  ^^  other  countnes  to  change  their  residence  and  alle- 

he  United  States  Circuit  Court  m  Call-  ^^^^  ^^at  when  once  they  are  naturalized  they  are 

n  September.     It  arose  in  the  case  of  deemed  entitied,  with  the  native-born,  to  all  the  pro- 

in  Sing,  a  Chinese  boy  bom   in  this  tection  which  the  strong  arm  of  the  national  Govern- 
and  olaimic 
e  was  bom 


lis  parents, 
the  Emp 
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to  that  of  other  States.    As  to  the  position  of  the  dis-  gress,  which  is  to  hold  that  it  does  not  exist  s 

triot  attomoy,  that  the  restriction  act  excludes  the  re-  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  have  so  word 

entry  of  the  petitioner  into  the  United  States,  even  if  markable  instrument,  that  the  ships  of  all  n 

he  be  a  citizen,  only  a  word  is  necessary.    No  citizen  eluding  our  own,  can,  without  restraint  or  r 

can  be  banished  from  his  country  except  in  punish-  deposit  here,  if  tliey  find  it  to  their  interes 

ment  for  crime.    Banislmient  for  any  other  cause  is  the  entire  European  population  of  criminals 

unknown  to  our  laws,  and  beyond  the  power  of  Con-  and  diseased  persons,  without  making  any 

gress.    The  petitioner  must  be  allowed  to  land,  and  to  preserve  them  from  starvation  and  its  oo 

It  is  so  ordered.  sufferings,  even  for  the  first  few  days  alter 

IfiAi  thfi  v^ssfil 
Power  to  tax  InHlgrutBt — The  right  of  Con-       This  court  is  not  only  asked  to  decide  thii 

gress  to  levy  a  head-tax  on  immigrants  was  asked  to  overrule  its  deciiiion.  several  time^  i 

affirmed  by  the  United  States  Sapreme  Ooort  unanimity,  that  the  power  dom  reside  in  C< 

in  an  opinion  handed  down  December  8.    In  ???^;?!I?il!S?°  ^^^^^^  ^  ^?  ^^J^  ^' 

■x^        .  i.i./^-_xvjji       J  the  Constitution,  and  the  attention  of  Conff] 

several  previous  cases  the  Coart  had  declared  ^  the  duty  whiih  arises  from  that  langi^ 

unconstitational  State  laws  regalating  unmi-  the  very  law  which  is  here  in  questionT^ 
gration  and  taxing  immigrants  (see  *^  Annual       That  these  statutes  are  r^ulations  of  coi 

OyclopcBdia"  for  1882,  p.  468).     The  ground  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations— is  conce 

of  th^  decisions  was  that,  .as.the  subject  per-  a^oft^t'oSniich  bl^'^^^S'^S 

tarns  to  foreign  commerce,  it  is  one  on  which  grega  is  held  in  all  cases  in  this  wurt.    It  is  i 

a  State  has  no  right  to  legislate,  for  the  reason  propositions  that  the  court  has  decided  in 

that  it  falls  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  cases  that  the  State  laws  are  void. 
Congress.    These  were  cases  in  which  the  con-       ^^  ^  °J*  ^^$^  ^^^  ^^.  T^  t^  P^'  « 

stituf  onality  of  State  sUtutes  was  called  in  oTcr^rtt'^aSdW^^^ 

question.     Ine  court  nad  not  passed  directly  decisions  rest  upon  the  ground  that  tne  Stal 

upon  an  act  of  Oongress  before  the  suits  now  were  void  only  oecause  Con^rress,  and  not  t 

nnder  consideration.      These    were    brought  ^^  authorized  by  the  Consutution  to  pass  t 

against  the  OoUector  of  the  Port  of  New  York  ^^^^5®  ^ifV"  **'"*  Congress  could  enact  s 

agcuuov  w  «  yv  ^       VE  V  V  *  V.  I,  VI.  x^«»T  *  ^^  ^  ^j^  foj.  y^^  reasou  alone,  were  the  acts  of 

by  certain  steamship  companies,  which  denied  held  void.    It  wns.  therefore,  of  the  essei 

the  constitutionality  of  the  act  passed  by  Con-  decision  which  held  the  State  statutes  inva 

gress  in  1882,  imposing  upon  the  owners  of  similar  statute  by  Congress  would  be  valid, 
steamers  and  vessels  a  tax  of  fifty  cents  for        To  the  second  objection  the  Court 

every  alien  brought  to  this  country.     The  that  a  tax  is  uniform  within  the  meanii 

purpose  of  the  tax  was  the  care  of  immigrants  Constitution  when  it  operates  with  t 

and  the  protection  of  the  country  against  the  force  and  effect  in  every  place  where 

burdens  of  immigration.     The  steamship  com-  ject  of  it  is  found.    "  The  tax  in  this  cas4 

panics  questioned  the  constitutionality  of  the  as  far  as  it  can  be  called  a  tax,  is  an  ex< 

acton  these  grounds:  first,  Congress  had  no  on  the  business  of  bringing  pa8seng< 

power,  under  the  commercial  clause  of  the  foreign  countries  into  this  by  ocean  na^ 

Constitution,  to  pass  it ;  second,  assuming  that  ig  uniform,  and  operates  precisely  alike 

it  was  an  exercise  of  the  taxing  power,  the  port  of  the  United  States  where  such 

tax  was  not  levied  to  provide  for  the  common  gers  can  be  landed."    As  to  the  tax  I 

defense  and  general   welfare  of  the  United  the  general  welfare  of  the  United  St 

States,  nor  was  it  uniform  throughout  the  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  it  ii 

United  States;  third,  that  it  violated  provis-  particularly  that  it  is  among  the  meai 

ions  contained  in  numerous  treaties  of  the  Congress  may  deem  necessary  and  pr 

United  States  with  fi-iendly  nations.  that  purpose.    But  the  true  answer  to 

On  the  first  point  the  Court,  speaking  through  objections  is,  that  the  power  exercise< 

Justice  Miller,  said :  instance  is  not  the  taxing  power.     Th< 

The  act  of  Congress  is  sunilar  in  its  essential  feat-  imposed  on  the  ship-owner  by  this  si 

ures  to  many  statutes  enacted  by  States  of  the  Union  the  mere  incident  of  the  regulation 

for  the  protection  of  their  own  citizens  and  for  the  merce— of  that  branch  of  foreiim  cr 

S^r  ttrJ™""'^^  ""^  '"''^'^  which  is  involved  in  immigration.    1 

That  the  purpose  of  these  statutes  is  humane,  is  of  the  act,  *  An  act  to  reflate  immij 

highly  beneficial  to  the  poor  and  helpless  immigrant,  is  well  chosen.     It  describes,  as  weU 

and  Ls  essential  to  the  protection  of  the  people  in  whose  short  sentence  can  describe  it,  the  real 


clear.    Tliis  court  has  decided  distinctly  and  frequent-  migration,  and  are  aptly  designed  to 

ly,  and  always  after  a  full  hearintr  from  able  counsel,  the  evils  inherent  in  the  business  of 

that  it  does  not  bclonjr  to  the  States     That  decision  foreigners  to  this  country,  as  tlioae  ev 

did  not  rest  m  any  case  on  the  ground  that  the  State  k^*i,*i>^ ;«,«,!«»-«♦  ««^  ♦kJl««,.,vi«,  «^^ 

and  its  people  were  not  deeply  interested  in  the  exUt-  ^  •  \?®  immigrant  and  the  people  amm 

ence  and  enforcement  of  such  laws,  and  were  not  ca-  be  IS  brought  and  left  to  his  own  resoi: 

pable  of  enforcing  them  if  thev  had  the  power  to  en-  is  true  not  much  is  said  of  protecting  1 

act  them ;  but  on  the  ground  that  the  Constitution,  in  owner.    But  he  is  the  man  who  reaps  t 

lut^a.7?hf(rn:^TG;v:;;,L'^tC'eo':?Ce^  fro™  ^}l.'''«T^Ti  "^"^  '""!,*^  " 

power  on  the  latter  to  the  exclusion  of  the  former.    We  protcct  himself  and  knows  well  bow 

are  now  asked  to  decide  that  it  does  not  exist  in  Con-  and  whose  obligations  in  the  premii 
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d  of  the  statute  for  their  enforcement,  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  on  the  gronnd 

am  demanded  of  him  is  not,  therefore,  that  the  act  of  the  Iowa  Legislature  is  a  viola- 

y  speaking,  a  tax  or  duty  within  the  tion  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens 

ng  of  the  Constitution.    The  money  thus  of  the  United  States,  which  that  amendment 

,  though  paid  into  the  Treasury,  is  appro-  declares  shall  not  he  abridged  by  the  States ; 

i  in  audvance  to  the  uses  of  Uie  statute,  and  that,  in  this  case,  it  deprives  him  of  his 

>e8  not  go  to  the  general  support  of  the  property  without  due  process  of  law.'' 

nment.    It  constitutes  a  fund  raised  from  On  the  point  whether  making  or  selling  of 

who  are  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  liquor  is  a  privilege  or  immunity  of  citizenship, 

passengers,  and  who  make  profit  out  of  the  Conrt  said:  ^*The  weight  of  authority  is 

'  the  temporary  care  of  the  passengers  overwhelming  that  no  such  immunity  has  here- 

i  they  bring  among  us  and  for  the  pro-  tofore  existed  as  would  prevent  State  legisla- 

Q  of  the  citizens  among  whom  they  are  tnres  from  regulating  and  even  prohibiting  the 

1.     If  this  is  an  expedient  regulation  of  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks,  with  a  solitary 

erce  by  Congress,  and  the  end  to  be  at-  exception.    That  exception  is  the  case  of  a  law 

[  is  one  falling  within  that  power,  the  act  operating  so  rigidly  on  property  in  existence  at 

void,  because,  within  a  loose  and  more  the  time  of  its  passage,  absolutely  prohibiting 

led  sense  than  was  used  in  the  Constitu-  its  sale,  as  to  amount  to  depriving  the  owner 

t  is  called  a  tax.*^  of  his  property.     A  single  case,  that  of  Wyne- 

the  third  point,  the  Court  remarked  that  hamer  f>$.  The  People  (8  Kernan,  486),  has  held 

i  not  satisfied  that  the  act  was  in  conflict  that,  as  to  such  property,  the  statute  would  be 

iny  treaty  provisions,  but  that,  if  it  had  void  for  that  reason.  But  no  case  has  held  that 

effect,  it  must  be  held  to  supersede  such  such  a  law  was  void  as  violating  the  privileges 

ions.    (The  views  of  the  Court  on  this  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  a  State,  or  of  the 

on  are  given  in  the  article  on  the  Treaty-  United  States.  If,  however,  such  a  proposition 

ro  PowsB  OF  the  United  States,  in  this  is  seriously  urged^  we  think  that  the  right  to 

le.)  sell  intoxicating  liquors,  so  &r  as  such  a  right 

»  Power  of  tke   States. — I.  Prohibition  exists,  is  not  one  or  the  rights  growing  out  of 

ation. — The  right  of  a  State  to  prohibit  citizenship  of  the  United  States,  and  in  this  re- 

oannfacture    and    sale   of    intoxicating  gard  the  case  falls  within  the  principles  laid 

s  was  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  down  by   this  court  in  the  Slaughter- House 

Qited  States  in  an  opinion  handed  down  Cases,  16  Wallace's  Reports,  86." 

nber  10.    The  statute  in  question  was  Whether  a  liquor  law  deprives  a  person  of 

lassed  by  the  Legislature  of  Kansas  in  his  property,  is  a  question  which  depends  on 

The  first  section  was:  the  terms  and  effect  of  the  statute.  Whether  a 

pe«on  or  penons  who  shall  manufacture,  sell,  «,*»*°^  fl^^^^'^Pr^'^  *  P^"^"  ^^i  ^«„P^^P«^y 

«r  any  spirituous,  malt,  vinous,  fermented,  or  ^^^  80     without  due  process  of  law,"  m  viola- 

ntozicatin^  liquors,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde-  tion  of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  is  a  question 

•,  and  punished  as  hereinafter  provided :  /Vo-  that  was  not  presented  to,  or  decided  by,  the 

I  ffw'-Z*"**  5"""^  ^'^°?"i  °"^  ^  ^^^  ^^'  coart  in  this  case.    On  this  point,  the  same 

kSS  iJ^  '        °^«^^°*^  P"P^^»  ^  P^  Court,  in  the  later  case  of  Beer  Company  vs. 

Massachusetts  (97  U.  S.  Reports,  82),  said : 

'as  contended,  on  one  side,  that  this  stat-  if  the  public  safety,  or  the  public  morals,  require 

IS  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  the  discontinuance  of  any  manufacture  or  tniffic,  the 

I  States.     The  Supreme  Court  held  that  ^"^^  ^^  **^«  Legislature  can  not  be  stayed  from  provid- 

estion  had  been  decided  by  it  in  Barte-  ^^<^.^^''  its  dUcontinuance    by  any  mcidental  inoon- 

.-    !««,«  /10  nr  11       »     o       -T     rAXv  vemenoe  which  mdividuals  or  corporations  may  suf- 

M.  Jowa  (18  Wallaces  Reports,  129),  fer.    All  rights  are  held  subject  to  the  police  power  of 

eer  Company  m.  Massachusetts  (97  U.  S.  the  State.  We  do  not  mean  to  sav  that  property  actu- 

ta,  25),  and  it  reaffirmed  its  decisions  in  &lly  in  existence,  and  in  which  the  right  or  the  owner 

eases.     In  its  opinion  in  the  former  case .  has  become  vested,  majr  be  taken  for  the  public  good 

Mii^  ati\A  fliaf  fKoi^  oroa  n/^4^k;„»  :.»  4-1,^  without  duc  compensation.    But  we  mfer  that  the 

)urt  said  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  ]•     ^r  in  this  casS;  as  in  the  case  of  Bartemeyer  va. 

y  Constitution,  pnor  to  the  fourteenth  lowa  (18  Wallace,  129),  was  not  in  existence  when 

Iment,  limiting  the  right  of  a  State  to  the  liquor  law  of  Massachusetts  was  passed.    Had  the 

te,  or  even  prohibit,  the   liquor-traffic  plaintiff  in  error  relied  on  the  existence  of  the  proper- 

o  that  time— the  adoption  of  the  amend-  *?  P'^^'  ^J^®  1*:^'  1'  behooved  it  to  show  that  fact 

It-  u^A  Ka^«  ^r.^^A^S.A       s  !!•          .Tu.  But  no  such  fact  is  shown,  and  no  such  pomt  is  taken. 

-It  had  been  considered  as  falling  withm  The  plaintiff  in  error  boldly  tokes  the  ground  that. 

Mice  regulations  of  the  States,  left  to  being  a  corporation,  it  has  a  right,  by  contract,  to 

iudgment,  and  subject  to  no  other  limita-  manufacture  and  sell   beer  forever,  notwithstanaing 

than  such  as  were  imposed  by  the  State  *°^  ^  «P^^  ®^  *°y  exigencies  which  may  ooour  in  the 

tnfirkn   fti»  Kv  fliA  tn^ncl^ai  r>*;rw,:r^i»«  «»«  morals  or  the  health  of  the  community,  reqmnng  such 

tntion,  or  by  the  general  principles  sup-  manufacture  to  cease.    We  do  not  so  uriersta^d  the 

to  limit  all   legislative  power.     It  has  righu  of  the  plaintiff.  The  LegUlature  had  no  power 

been  seriously  contended  that  such  laws  to  confer  any  such  rights,    whatever  differences  of 

any  question  growing  out  of  the  Consti-  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  extent  and  boundaries  of 

of  the  United  States.   But  the  case  before  the  police  power,  and  however  difficult  it  may  be  to 

».«v»>v«.wi    kw  ^^^^r.rA  ^#  *u       1  •   **i»  •  render  a  satisfactory  definition  of  it,  there  seems  to  be 

wpposed,  by  counsel  of  the  plaintiff  in  „o  doubt  that  it  does  extend  to  the  protection  of  the 

to  present  a  violation  of  the  fourteenth  lives,  health,  and  property  of  the  citizens,  and  to  the 
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preBervation  of  good  order  and  the  public  morals,  nanoe  was  constitutional.     The  reasons 

The  Legislature  cau  not,  by  any  contract,  divest  itself  conclusion  are  thus  set  forth  in  the  opi 

of  the  power  to  provide  tor  these  objects.    They  be-  .,  ^  n^««4.  «v.^^«.^^  Vw  t..«4.:««  i?:^i^ 

long  ei^hatically  to  that  class  of  objects  whidt  de-  ^^  ^^^^  prepared  by  Justice  Field  : 
mand  the  application  of  the  mamm,  salus  vopuU^--        ^j^    ^       j^      ^  ^  ^^  .    .     ^ 

prema  Ux;md  thejr  are  to  be  attained  and  provided  bcforethe  police]udge,  was  simply  a  pn 

Tor  by  such  appropriate  means  as  the  legislative  dis-  to  carry  on  the  washiig  i^A  ironing  oY&otte 

cretion  may  divise.    That  discretion  can  no  more  be  He  i^drie.  and  wiSS-housesr^thin  cert 

bargamed  away  than  the  power  itselt.  ^^^^  ,imito  of  the  city  and  county,  from  te 

IL  The  San  FrancisM  Laundry  Ordinance,---  t^^i''''^T^^^?^^ll^\^^^^.1iJ^f^ 

T     A      •iioojAi.r)       :i    M  a  •  t  a  mg  day.    The  prohibition  against  labor  on  B 

In  Apnl,  1884,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  San  ^^^  involved.   The  provisic^  is  purely  a  pol 

Francisco  passed  an  ordinance  reciting  that  the  lation  within  the  competency  of  anv  raui 

indiscriminate  establishment  of  public  laundries  possessed  of  the  ordinary  powers  belongini 

and  wash-houses  endangered  the  public  health  ^jf^-    i^d  it  would  be  an  ertraordinaTy  us 

and  safety  prejudiced  t}e  welfare'of  the  com-  2L''st:S»e?L5eTB"u&'Ui*^ 

munity,  and  depreciated  the  value  of  property  it  may  be  a  neceasary  measure  of  precaution 

in  their  neighborhood.    It  then  enacted  that  it  composed  largely  of  wooden  buUdings  like  8 

should  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  establish  cisco  that  occupations  in  which  fires  are  a 

or  carry  on  such  business  within  certain  desig-  "^yf^^  5^i?^*4  '^"^^r^.'^of  th^et 

nated  limits  of  the  city   without  first  having  ^"^J,  re^tio^e°'muSSpal  bodies  are  ^ 

obtained  prescnbed  certificates  from  the  health  sive  judges ;  at  least  any  correction  of  their  ) 

officer  and  the  Board  of  Fire  Wardens.     Its  such  matters  can  come  only  from  State  le^ 

fourth  section  declares  that  "  no  person  own-  State  tribunals.  , .  .    ,. 

jng  or  emoloy^  ia  a  pnblio  laundry,  or  wash-  J^^^,  Z^r^^J'^^Z^'"^ 

house.  Within  the  prescnbed  nm its,  shall  wash  or  limits  within  which  it  shall  be  enforced,  m 

iron  clothes  within  the  hours  of  ten  in  the  even-  the  limits  in  a  dty  within  which  wooden  1 

ing  and  six  in  the  morning,  or  on  any  portion  can  not  be  constructed.    There  is  no  invid 

of  Sunday."    The  fifth  provides  that  no  person  cnmmation  a^st  anj  one  within  the  p: 

^•^^^^^A    ;«   *i.«  !«««;!«„   u««:.*«„«    ^.c^-uL   *k^  limits  by  such  regulations.     There  is  non« 

engaged  in  the  laundry  business,  withm  the  regulation  under  wnsideration.    The  specifi 

limits,  shall  permit  any  one  sufienng  from  an  the  limits  within  which  the  business  can  no 

infectious    or    contagious    disease    to    lodge,  ried  on  without  the  cer^cates  of  the  heal 

sleep,  or  remain  on  the  premises.     Violation  andBoardof  Fire  Wardens  is  merely  a  design 

of   the    ordinance    is    made    a   misdemeanor  the  portion  of  the  city  m  which  the  preca 

•  v  VI     v   ^  ,    "^7         "^lou^t^^o^vi  measures  against  fire  and  to  secure  proper 

punishable  by  fine  or  impnsonment,  or  both,  ^lust  be  tSen  for  the  pubUc  health  and  safe 

Francis    Barbier   was    convicted,    under    the  not  legislation  discriminating  against  an^r  o 

fourth  section,  of  washing  and  ironing  clothes  prsons  engaged  in  the  same  buFineas  with 

between  ten  o'clock  at  night  and  six  in  the  treatedaUke,  are  subject  to  the  same  restrict! 

morning.     He  was  sentenced  to  jail  for  ^^i,  are  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  under  siu 

days.     He  obtained  from  the  Superior  Court       The  fourteenth  amendment,  in  declaring 

a  writ  of  habeas  eorpvs,  and  on  the  hearing  State  ^*  shall  deprive  any  person  of  life,  li 

claimed  that  the  fourth  section  of  the  ordi-  property  without  due  process  of  kw,  nor  den 

nance  was  in  violation  of  the  fourteenth  amend-  ffrr„r;?i:SH!!Sii'i!?f^i?Z^^^    «2?onfJ?l 

^     *.*^u     r^j      1  r^       j,'a.  a.-  ji        e  the  laws,"  undoubtedly  lutenaed  not  only  tJ 

ment  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  also  of  should  be  no  arbitrary  deprivation  of  life  oi 

certain  sections  of  the  State  Constitution.     The  or  arbitrary  spoliation  of  property,  but  that  & 

grounds  on  which  this  contention  was  based  tection  ana  security  should  be  given  to  all  ui 

were:  that  the  section  discriminates  between  circumstances  in  the  eiyoyment  of  their  per* 

the.  cla«  of  laborers  engaged  in^  the  laundry  S\^«pt,U''t?ete2^td'l,';^^^ 

business  and  those  engaged  m  other  kinds  of  property;  that  they  should  have  like  aoces 

business;  that  it  discriminates  between  labor-  courts  of  the  country  for  the  protection  of  t1 

ers   beyond   the  designated  limits  and  those  "ona  and  property,  the  prevention  and  re 

within  them  ;  that  it  deprives  the  petitioner  of .  ?^^<>°9?»  "^^  r""  ^T^^JH^^Ia"^^^!^!^}. 

J.U       •uxAii-  J  impediment  should  be  mtcrpoeed  to  the  pu 

the  right  to  labor,  and,  as  a  necessary  conse-  ^ny  one  except  as  applied  to  the  same  pui 

quence,  of  the  right  to  acquire  property ;  that  others  under  like  circumstances  ;  that  no 

it  is  not  within   the  power  of  the  Board  of  burdens  should  be  laid  upon  onetlianare  1 

Supervisors  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  others  in  the  same  calling  and  condition,  am 

Franri^po-  and  thnt   it  i«  nnrAflsnnjihlA  in  ifii  ^^®  administration  of  criminal  justice  iio 

rrancisco,  ana  inat  It  is  unreasonaDie  in  its  ^j,  j^.  . ^^  punishment  should  be  imposed  m 

requirements.     The  Superior  Court  overruled  than 'such  as  is  prescribed  to  all  for  like 

these  objections  and  dismissed  the  writ.  But  neither  the  amendment— broad  and  coo 

The  case  was  appealed  to  the  United  States  aive  as  it  is— nor  any  other  amendment,  was  > 

Supreme  Court    In  an  opinion  delivered  Jan.  ^  interfere  with  the  power  o^the  State^sj 

5  1885,  that  tribunal  helA  that  it  had  no  au-  ^^il^WS,^^^^^       K^^d'SSt 

thonty  to  pass  upon  the  questions  raised  un-  good  order  of  the  people,  and  to  legislate  so 

der  the  State  Constitution,  that  its  jurisdiction  crease  the  industries  or  the  State,  developits  r 

was  limited  to  a  consideration  of  the  Federal  and  add  to  its  wealth  and  prosperity.    From 

qae.tion,whetherthefourth»ectionoftheordi-  [^1.:rvrc^lro^;i^n*^eV4"t'^te 

nance  was  in  conflict  with  the  fourteenth  amend-  ;„  iertaindistricts.  such  as  for  draining  mar 

ment.    It  decided  that  on  this  point  the  ordi-  irrigating  arid  plains.     Spedal   bui>lcDa  i 
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7  for  general  beneflto— for  supplying  water,  or  by  irnprisonment  for  not  less  than  ten  days 

Bg  fires,  lighting  dUtricto,  deanmg  streets,  ^nd  not  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such 

parks,  and  many  other  objocts.    Regulations  is^^  ««j  ;^^»:„^«^^«4.  ^         '' 

i  purposes  may  preaswith  more  or  leSs  weight  fine  and  impnsonment. 

e  than  upon  another,  but  they  are  designed.         An  act  having  the  same  end  m  view  was 

impale  unequal  or  unnecessary  restrictions  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1883,  but  it  was 

y  one,  but  to  promote,  with  as  little  individual  get  aside  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  on  technical 

?'«"^rS^S;fp°eS:irtL7iira';5^  ^^T''-  Jhe  statute  »;  1884. was  eo  framed 

r  do  not  furnish  just  ground  of  complaint  if  ^  ^^  avoid  such  technical  objections,  and  it 

srate  alike  upon  all  persons  and  property  an-  went  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  on  the  direct 

aame  circumstances  and  conditions.    Class  question   whether    the    Legislature    had    ex- 

on,  discriminating  against  some  and  favoring  ceeded  its  constitutional  powers  in  passing  it. 

^''JSu^^lSj;^',^  b  iS!nrui*=^PpriS  I?  an  opi-pn  prepared  V  JndgejEarl,  "the 

1  the  sphere  of  its  operation  it  affects  alike  all  Court  unanimously   held  that  it  had.      The 

limilarly  situated,  is  not  within  the  amend-  statute,  said  the  Court,  makes  it  a  crime  for  a 

^    .   .     .  cigar- maker  in  New  York  or  Brooklyn  to  carry 

3  execution  ofadmitted  powers  unnecessaiy  ^^^     perfectly  lawful  trade  in  his  own  home, 
ings  are  ot\en  required  which  are  cumbersome,  jCu  '-i^       j-        ±1^1. 

,  Md  expensive,  yet,  if  no  discrimmation  and  he  becomes  a  criminal  for  domg  that 

any  one  bo  made  and  no  substantial  right  be  which  IS  perfectly  lawful  outside  of  the  two 

d  by  them,  they  are  not  obnoxious  to  any  con-  cities  and  every  where,  so  far  as  can  be  learned, 

lal  objection.    The  inconveniences  arising  in  i^  the  whole  world.     He  must  either  abandon 

":^ZA^^X^l^^n'or^Z7u.^;  the  tr«le  by  which  he  earns  a  livelihood  for 
1  be  remedied  only  by  the  State.  In  the  case  himself  and  family,  or,  it  able,  procure  a  room 
IS  the  provisions  requiring  certificates  from  the  elsewhere  or  hire  himself  out  to  another.  He 
officer  and  the  Board  of  Fire  Wardens  may,  in  mav  choose  to  do  his  work  where  he  can  have 
tttances,  be  unnecessary,  and  the  changes  to  ^he'  supervision  of  his  family  and  their  help; 
e  to  meet  the  conditions  prescribed  may  be  j  i,  u  •  •  j  •  j  iT*.^  tr  jf 
lome ;  but,  as  we  have  said,  this  is  a  matter  for  ^P^  ^P^h  choice  IS  denied  him.  He  may  de- 
rmination  of  the  municipality  in  the  execution  Sire  the  advantage  of  cheap  production  in  con- 
olice  powers,  and  not  a  vioiatioH  of  any  sub-  sequence  of  his  cheap  rent  and  family  help, 
right  of  the  individual.  and  of  this  he  is  deprived.  He  may  go  to  a 
The  TenemenUHouBe  Cigar  Law,— One  tenement-house,  and,  finding  no  one  living, 
nost  important  of  recent  opinions  on  the  sleeping,  cooking,  or  doing  any  honsehold 
;  of  the  police  power  of  States  was  ren-  work  on  one  of  the  floors,  hire  a  room  on  such 
Jan.  20,  1885,  by  the  New  York  Court  fioor  to  carry  on  his  trade,  and  afterward 
►eals — the  highest  court  of  the  State—  8^™©  o°o  ™ay  begin  to  sleep  or  do  some  house- 
tenement-house  cigar  case,  in  which  it  ^^^^^  work  on  such  floor,  even  without  his 
)d  unconstitutional  the  statute  passed  by  knowledge,  and  he  at  once  becomes  a  criminal 
jislature  of  that  State  in  the  preceding  in  consequence  of  another's  act.  It  is  plain, 
This  statute  was  entitled  "An  act  to  therefore,  that  this  law  interferes  with  the 
e  the  public  health  by  prohibiting  the  profitable  and  free  use  of  his  property  by  the 
icture  of  cigars  and  preparation  of  to-  owner  or  lessee  of  a  tenement-house  who  is  a 
in  any  form  in  tenement-houses."  The  cigar-maker,  and  trammels  him  in  the  applica- 
)lied  only  to  New  York  city  and  Brook-  ^^on  of  his  industry  and  the  disposition  of  his 
liere  many  thousands  of  persons  make  lahor,  and  thus,  in  a  strictly  legitimate  sense, 
in  the  tenement-houses  in  which  they  i*  arbitrarily  deprives  him  of  his  property  and 
rhe  opponents  of  the  measure  alleged  of  some  portion  of  his  personal  liberty.  The 
{purpose  was  not  the  promotion  of  the  constitutional  guarantee  that  no  person  shall 
health,  but  the  protection  of  the  to-  ^®  deprived  of  his  property  may  be  thus  vio- 
industries  carried  on  in  factories.  Its  ^^^  without  the  physical  taking  of  property 
\  sections  were :  ^or  public  or  private  use.    If  the  Legislature 

ON  1.  The  manufacture  of  cijrare  or  prepare-  ?^.^**?  P^^®^  "^^^^^  *^®  Constitution  to  pro- 
tobacco  in  any  form  on  any  loor,  or  in  any  hibit  the  prosecution  of  one  lawful  trade  in  a 
any  fioor,  in  any  tonement-house,  is  hereby  tenement-house,  then  it  may  prevent  the  prose- 
ied  if  such  floor  or  any  part  of  such  floor  is  by  cution  of  all  trades  therein.  So,  too,  one  may 
w)n  occupied  as  a  home  or  residence  for  the  u^  a^t^^x^^a  ^^  i^:-  i:ka«*«.  ««ri  \^\J  ^rv^cfUr. 
of  liv-inj,  sleepmg,  cooking,  or  doing  any  ^  ^T'^?u  I  ^^^e^^^.^^d,  his  constitu- 
>ld  work  therein:  tional  right  thereto  be  violated  without  the 
L  Any  house,  building,  or  portion  thereof  oo-  actual  imprisonment  or  restraint  of  his  person. 
IB  the  home  or  residence  of  more  than  three  All  laws  which  Impair  or  trammel  these  rights, 
,  hvmg  independenUy  of  one,  another,  and  ^hioh  limit  one  in  the  choice  of  his  trade  or 
leir  cooking  upon  the  premises,  IS  a  tenement-  u*  »  •  a  \^'  l.  i  i*  ^ 
ithin  the  meamng  of  tliis  act.  ^^^  profession,  or  confine  him  to  work  or  live 

I.  The  firet  fioor  of  said  tenement-house  on  i^^  »  specified  locality,  or  exclude  him  from  his 

here  IB  a  store  for  the  sale  of  ci^re  and  to-  house  or  restrain  his  otherwise  lawful  move- 

***  1  ^f  Sd*'^  ^^^  ^^  prohibition  provided  ments(exoept  in  police  regulations),  are  infringe- 

ii  1  of  this  act.  ments  on  his  fundamental  rights  of  liberty. 
olation  of  the  act  was  declared  to  be  a       Of  the  claim  that  the  Legislature  can  pass 

leanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  such  an  act  in  the  exercise  of  the  police  power 

n  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  of  a  sovereign  State,  the  Court  says :  "  Under 
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the  police  power  the  conduct  of  an  individual  health  of  that  portion  of  the  public  not  rending  in 

and  the  use  of  property  may  be  regulated  so  the  forbidden  tenement-houBee  as  cigaw  are  allowed 

luiu  1.UW  u.^  v..  t/*v|#v,  V      «J     „.^u  ♦u^  A.^^  to  be  manufactured  m  pnvate  houses,  m  large  &cto- 

as  to  interfere  to  some  extent  with  the  free-  ^es  and  shops  in  the  two  crowded  aties,  and  io  ill 

dom  of  the  one  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  other  parts  of  the  State.    It  was  not  intended  to  im- 

other ;  and,  in  cases  of  great  emergency,  prop-  prove  or  protect  the  health  of  the  oocupants  of  tene- 

erty  may  be  taken  and  destroyed  without  com-  nient-houses,  because  the  hiw  does  not  apply  when 

-v^«««i.;^«     ««^    «,;«>kyvn4.    n,k«4-    ia    /«^n%n%riT«iv  but  threo  tamiUes,  uo  matter  bow  numeTous  sod  gTO- 

pensation,   and  without   what   is   commonly  g^^^g  occupy  Uie  houses. 

called  due  process  of  law.    The  limit  of  the  ^  it  is  plain  Uiat  this  is  not  a  health  law,  and  thit  H 

power  can  not  be  accurately  defined,  and  the  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  public  health.    Under 

courts  have  not  been  able  or  willing  definite-  the  guise  of  promoting  the  public  health,  the  Legi»U- 

ly  to  circumscribe  it.     But  the  power,  how-  ture  might  a»  well  have  banished  djmr-^^ 

•^        V       J        J        4.       '         '     ^H   «u.vL«   4.x. ^  all  the  cities  of  the  States,  or  confined  It  to  a  sinjfte 

ever  broad  and  extensive,  is  not  above  the  ^^^   ^^  ^       ^r  have  plaocii  under  a  similar  ban  the 

Oonstitation.     When  it  speaks,  its  voice  must  trade  of  a  baker,  of  a  tailor,  of  a  shoemaker,  of  a 

be  heeded.     It   furnishes  the  supreme  law,  wood-carver,  or  of  any  other  of  the  innocent  tndes 

and,  80  far  as  it  imposes  restraints,  the  police  carried  on  by  artisans  in  their  own  homes.   The  power 

power  must  be    exercised    in    subordination  would  have  been  the  same,  and  its  exercise,  so  fcri. 

^vTfoi    uiiiow    uc    cACivw^^    Mu.    oui/vAutx^«vt%/u  It  concerns  fundamental  constitutional  nghta,  coold 

thereto.     If  this  were  otherwise,  the  power  of  jj^ve  been  justified  by  the  same  aivumenta.   Sodi 

the  Legislature  would  be  practically  without  legislation  may  invade  one  class  of  n^hts  to-day  lod 

limitation ;  in  the  assumed  exercise  of  the  police  another  to-morrow,  and  if  it  can  be  sanctioned  under 

power  in  the  interest  of  the  health,  the  wel-  the  Constitution,  while  far  removed  in  timv^aWl 

L-«   ^-  4-u^  <i«4.v4.„  ^#  *K«  .v.,Ki:^   A.r».«.  w;«i,f  r^f  not  be  far  away  in  practical  statesmanship  fttMntAote 
fare,  or  the  safety  of  the  pubhc,  every  nght  of  ^^^^  governmental  prefects  supervised  theMd- 

the  citizen  might  be  invaded  and  every  consti-  in^  of  houses,  the  raising  of  catUe,  the  sowing  of  ie«i 

tntional  barrier  swept  away.     Generally  it  is  and  reapinff  of  grain,  and  governmental  ordinaDoa 

for  the  Legislature  to  determine  what  laws  rcgulatedtheniovements  and  kbor  of  artisans,  the 

and  regulations  are  needed  to  protect  the  pub-  ^^f  °^  ^««f^  ^5  P"<^«  <>^^^'  ^;  ^'^^  »»i  ^"^^ 

V     I.     ilu        J  "wvt^^  w^^^,^^K.^,  ^^v  i/M  of  the  people,  and  a  large  range  of  other  affairs,  long 

lie  health  and  secure  the  public  comfort  and  gince,  in  all  civilized  lands,  reSirded  as  outside  of  got- 

safety;  and  while  its  measures  are  calculated,  emmental  functions.  Whenahealth  lawischallenMi 

intended,  convenient,  and  appropriate  to  ao-  in  the  courts  as  unconstitutionid,  on  the  ground  uut 

complish  the  ends,  the  exercise  of  its  discretion  it  arbitrarily  mterferw  with  personal  liberty  and  pn- 

:«  a..ik:<>^f  4.^  •^.,:.xL.  ,  /  4.k^  ^^„^«      t#  ;♦  ^^^^^  ^ate  property  without  due  process  of  law,  the  courti 

IS  subject  to  review  of  the  courts.    If  Jt  passes  mu^t^^be  abli  to  see  that  it*has,  at  least  ii  fact,  some 

an  act  ostensibly  for  the  pubhc  health,  and  relation  to  the  public  health,  that  the  public  health  is 

thereby  destroys  or  takes  away  the  property  of  the  end  actually  aimed  At,  and  that  it  is  appropriile 

a  citizen  or  interferes  with  his  personal  liberty,  and  adapted  to  that  end.   This  we  have  not  been  sbk 

it  is  for  the  courts  to  scrutinize  the  act  and  see  ?f  ^ee  in  this  law  and  we  must,  therefore,  pronouno. 

whether  it  really  relates  to  and  is  convenient  ''  «'>«>^tituuonai  and  void, 
and  appropriate  to  promote  public  health."  Eaployers'  UakOtty. — Though  not  on  a  qnes- 

In  considering  the  relation  of  the  Tenement-  tion  of  constitutional  law,  one  of  the  most  im* 
House  Oigar  Act  to  the  public  health,  the  portant  opinions  rendered  by  the  United  States 
Oourt  says  that  the  law  deals  mainly  with  the  Supreme  Court  during  the  year  was  that  ID- 
preparation  of  tobacco  and  the  manufacture  of  nounced  December  8,  touching  the  liability  of 
cigars,  and  its  purpose  obviously  was  to  regn-  employers  for  death  or  injury  caused  to  om 
late  them.    Tobacco  is  used  in  some  form  by  a  employ^  by  the  negligence  of  another.   Th« 
majority  of  the  men  in  this  State,  and  its  manu-  law  on  this  point  has  not  been  uniformly  set- 
facture  into  cigars  is  permitted  without  any  tied,  either  in  the  United  States  or  in  Englflod.  I 
hindrance  except  for  revenue  purposes  in  all  But  in  both  countries  there  has  been  a  stroDf  | 
civilized  lands.    The  opinion  then  proceeds  as  current  of  judicial  authorities  recognizing  m  j 
follows :  affirming  ^e  principle  that  an  employer,  while  ' 

It  has  never  been  said,  so  fkr  as  we  can  learn,  and  liable  to  a  stranger,  is  exempt  from  liability  to 

it  was  not  affirmed  in  the  argument  before  us,  that  his  own  servants  for  iojuries  caused  by  the 

its  preparation  and   manufacture   mto  cigars  were  negligence  of  an  employ^.     Thus,  when  anj 

dangerous  to  the  public  health.    We  are  not  aware,  ^«„„««„^«„  ^»  ^^^^JL  «^»  ;«  *u2  «^.n.v«iv^a 

and^are  not  able  to  learn,  that  tobacco  is  even  in^  passengers  or  persons  not  m  the  company » 

jurious  to  the  health  of  those  who  deal  m  it,  or  service  are  killed  or  mjured  by  a  railroad  ao- 


house.    To  justify  this  law  it  would  not  be  sufficient  billed  or  injured,  it  is  not  liable  if  the  accident 

that  the  use  of  tobacco  may  be  injurious  to  some  per-  resulted  from  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-serv- 

sons,  or  that  its  manipulation  may  bo  ii^iurious  to  ant.     This  distinction  has  been   based  on  the 

those  who  are  en^a^d  in  its  preparation,  but  it  would  theory  that  every  employ6  must  be  presumed 

have  to  be  injurious  to  the  public  health.    This  law  ^^i^^a^  •!„  a.^  «««^.^*  /i.^%>,.;i;«o««  ^aH^  ^f  *y,A 

was  not  intended  to  protect  the  health  of  those  en-  voluntarily  t«  accept  the  ordmary  risks  of  the 

ffaged  in  cigar-making,  as  they  are  allowed  to  manu-  service  that  he  nndertaKes,  and  that  ins  eom- 

uoture  ciffars  everywhere  except  in  the  forbidden  pensation  is  fixed  with  that  end  in  view,  while 

tenement-houses.    It  can  not  be  perceived  how  the  no  such  risk,  it  is  claimed,  is  assomed  bv  a 

lowed  associations  and  beneficent  Influences  to  ply  his  company's  liability  to  passengers  is  created  by 

trade  elsewhere.    It  was  not  intended  to  protect  the  an  implied  contract  to  carry  them  safely,  which 
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068  not  exist  between  the  company  and  its  waokee.  and  St.  Panl  Railway  Company.    The 

Tvants.    To  this  the  reply  is  maae  that  work-  plaintiff  was  an  engineer  on  a  freight-train, 

ten  no  more  assume  the  risk  of  accidents  aris-  and  had  been  injnred  by  a  collision  with  a 

ig  from  the  carelessness  of  other  servants  gravel-train,  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the 

lan  do  passengers,  and  that  the  principle  of  conductors  on  the  two  trains.    The  court  held 

ability  to  passengers  is  not  based  on  contract,  that  the  company  was  liable.    It  based  its  de- 

Qt  is  an  arbitrary  rule  of  law,  since  the  lia-  cision  on  the  ground  that  the  engineer  and 

ility  of  the  company  extends  in  many  cases  con(^ctors,  though  employ^  of  the  same  com- 

>  those  who  are  not  passengers,  and  with  pany,  were  not  fellow-servants.    The  princi- 

'hom  it  has  no  contract.     ^^  There  is  another  pies  that  it  affirmed  will  impose  an  impor- 

sason,*' says  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  tant  limitation  upon  the  prevalent  doctrine 

often  assigned  for  this  exemption,  that  of  a  of  the  courts,  relating  to  the  liability  of  em- 

ipposed  public  policy.    It  is  assumed  that  the  ployers.    The  opinion  was  written  by  Justice 

Kemption  operates  as  a  stimulant  to  diligence  Field.    The  rule  laid  down  and  the  reasons  for 

ad  caution  on  the  part  of  the  servant  for  his  it  appear  in  the  following  passage : 
wn  safety  as  well  as  that  of  his  master.    Much       It  is  not  essential  to  the  dedsion  of  the  present  con- 

otency  is  ascribed  to  this  assumed  fact  by  troverey'to  lay  down  a  rule  which  will  determine,  in 

jference  to  those  cases  where  dUigence  and  aU  cases,  what  is  to  be  deemed  a  common  employ- 

..  ..t-        -4.    *  A  i.»A  A    au  ment,  even  if  it  were  poesible  to  do  so. 

lution  on  the  part  of  servants  constitute  the       ^^'^^^  i^^  i^  our  juclgment,  a  clear  distmction  to  be 

iief  protection  against  accidents.     But  it  may  made,  in  their  relation  to  their  common  principal,  be- 

s  doubted  whether  the  exemption  has  the  ef-  twecn  servants  of  a  corporation,  exerdsmg  no  super- 

ict  thus  cliumed  for  it.    We  have  never  known  vwi^n  over  others  engaged  with  them  in  the  same  em- 

irties  more  willing  to  subject  themselves  to  ployment,  and  agents  oT"  the  con)oradon,doA^^ 

"  ,. r """«  r'  ow»^j«vw  y  «»  o^x  ^'^  v^J  ^y^^  coutrol  and  management  ol  a distmct department, 

ingers  of  life  or  limb,  because,  if  losing  the  -^  ^iii^h  their  duty  is  entirely  that  of  direction  and 

le  or  suffering  in  the  other,  damages  could  superintendence.    A  conductor,  having  the  entire  oon- 

)  recovered  by  their  representatives  or  them-  tim  and  management  of  a  railway  train,  occupies  a 

Ivea  for  the  loss  or  injury.    The  dread  of  per-  J^ry  different  position  from  the  brakemaii,  the  ppr- 

-.  1    :^:.,.w  k«o  «!.»««>«  ^v.^^'.wi   ^»m^ir.^^  4-^  ters,  and  other  subordmates  employed.    He  is  in  fact 

.nid  iiyury  has  always  proved  sufficient  to  and'should  be  treated  as  the  pirsonal  representative 

ing  into  exercise  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  the  corporation,  for  whose  negligence  it  is  responsi- 

the   servant.^^     The  doctrine  of  the   em-  ble  to  subordinate  servants.  This  view  of  his  relation 

oyer's  exemption  was  advanced  for  the  first  to  the  corporation  seems  to  us  a  reasonable  and  just 

ne   in  the   United  States  by  the  Supreme  """"^  "^^  'i  wiU  insure  more  care  in  the  selection  of 

-».    s  a     i.\^  n      r-.     i^   -ioai    /\r  such  agents,  and  thus  g^ve  greater  security  to  the  serv- 

jurt  of  South  Carolina  in  1841  (Murray  t?«.  ^nts  eSgaged  under  hun  in  an  employment  requiring 

AJlroad  Company,  1  McMullan's  Reports,  385),  the  utmost  vigilance  on  their  part,  and  prompt  and 

id  in  the  following  year  it  was  approved  in  unhesitating  obedience  to  his  orders.    The  rule  which 

i  elaborate  opinion  by  Chief -Justice  Shaw,  of  applies  to  such  agents  of  one  railway  corporation  must 

.e  M^aaoh^etts  Supreme  Court  (Farwell  «  riLl-SL'o^Sd^nXTpdi^Sn'S 

oston  and  Worcester  Kailroad  Company,  4  apart,  each  being  under  the  control  and  direction  of  a 

letcairs  Reports,  49).     It  was  first  distinctly  conductor  specially  appointed  for  its  management, 

onounced  in  England  in  1850,  but  it  did  not  We  know  from  the  manner  in  which  railways  are  op- 

lecome  a  settled  principle  of  law  in  that  coun-  f ^^^  ^^  ««-^Jf<^  ^  ^®  ^^«"^  ™^^^*^  ''^®"  ""^ 

— :i    10KQ   -fv.««  :♦  «,«-  ^4K„^r.A  K«.  ♦!.«  thc  diroctore  of  thc  oompamcs,  the  couductor  hss  cn- 

Tf  nntd   1858,  when  it  was  affirmed  by  the  ^^^  control  and  raanaj(e£ent  oi'  the  train  to  which  he 

[louse  of  Lords  (Bartonshill  Coal  Company  va.  u  assi^ed.    He  directs  when  it  shall  stort,  at  what 

Beid  and  same  Company  vs,  McQuire,  3  Mac-  speed  it  shall  run,  at  what  stations  it  shall  stopj  and 

queen's  House  of  Lords  cases,  260,  300).     The  *br  what  length  of  time,  and  everything  essential  to 

principle  has  been  affirmed  and  recognized  by  \^  successful  movemcnu,  and  all  persons  employed  on 

•^       *^        J     .  .  .        ^^  ""    .j^.v/5oi  «v»  wj  It  are  subject  to  his  ordere.    In  no  proper  sense  of  the 

numerous  decisions  smce  rendered  in  England  terms  is  he  a  fellow-servant  with  the  fireman,  the 

and  in  the  United  States.     A  very  comprehen-  brakeraan,  the  porters,  and  the  engineer.    The  latter 

ave  meaning  has  been  given  to  **  common  em-  are  fellow-servants  in  the  running  of  the  train  under 

plonnent "  and  "  fellow-servants."  Under  these  *»»  direction,  who,  as  to  them  and  the  train,  stands  in 

d«kon.  it  is  difficult  to  limit  the  doctrine  so  S,7eX  M^W^rnrrhU  v^u^rrtise  » t 

M  to  say  that  any  persons  employed  by  a  rail-  i*  Laws  of  Negligence  " :  "  It  has  sometimes  been  said 

way  company,  whose  labors  may  contribute  that  a  corporation  is  obliged  to  act  always  by  servants, 

to  the  running  of  its  trains,  are  not  f  ellow-serv-  "id  that  it  is  unjust  to  impute  to  it  personal  negligence 

ants,  however  widely  separated  their  duties.  ^  ««eB  where  it  is  impoesible  for  it  to  be  negfigent 

n-  *!.        »u^-  1 ^    i-u™ «»  A     '  personally.    But  if  this  be  true,  it  would  relieve  cop- 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  decis-  ^orations  from  all  liability  to  serVants.  The  true  view 

ions  in  this  country  restnctmg  the  employers  Is,  that  as  corporations  can  act  only  through  superin- 

exemption  from  liability  to  cases  where  the  tending  officers,  the  negligences  of  those  officers  with 

fellow-servants  are  engaged  in  the  same  de-  respect  to  other  servants  are  the  negligences  of  the 

partment,  and  •ft  onder  the  same  immediate  ^^IJ^Tare  dcS'ii  the  courts  of  other  States, 

lirection ;  and  holding  that  withm  the  reason  more  or  less  in  conformity  with  those  cited  from  Ohio 

lod  principle  of  the  doctrine,  only  such  serv-  and  Kentucky,  rejecting  or  limiting  to  a  createror  lesa 

tots  can  be  considered  as  engaged  in  the  same  extent  the  master's  exemotlonfrom  liability  to  a  serv- 

ornraon  employment.  "?iu^?v.^®  negligent  conduct  of  his  fellows.   We  a(pee 

me  esse  /u/decided  by  the  Umted  States  ^^^^  '^^^^^^^toS^r  T. "S^ 

*apreme  Court  was  Koss  v$.  Ine  Chicago,  Mil-  train,  who  oommands  its  movements^  directs  when  » 
voh.  xziv. — 28    A 
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shall  start,  at  what  stations  it  shall  stop,  at  what  speed 
it  shall  run,  and  has  the  general  management  of  it,  and 
control  over  the  persons  employed  upon  it,  represents 
the  company,  and  therefore  that  for  ii^juries  resulting 
from  hi^  negligent  acts  the  company  is  responsi- 
ble. If  such  a  conductor  does  not  represent  the  com- 
pany, then  the  train  is  operated  without  any  represent- 
ative  of  its  owner. 

From  this  opinion  four  of  the  nine  justices 
— Bradley,  Matthews,  Gray,  and  Blatcnford — 
dissented.  "  We  think,"  they  said,  "  that  the 
conductor  of  the  railroad  train  in  this  case  was 
a  fellow-servant  of  the  railroad  company  with 
the  other  employes  on  the  train.  We  think 
that  to  hold  otherwise  would  be  to  break  down 
the  long-established  rule  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
emption from  responsibility  of  employers  for 
injuries  to  their  servants  by  the  negligence  of 
their  fellow-servants." 

In  1880  an  act  was  passed  by  Parliament  in 
England  *^  to  extend  and  regulate  the  liability 
of  employers  to  make  compensation  for  per- 
sonal inluries  suffered  by  workmen  in  their 
service."  It  does  not  set  aside  entirely  the 
rule  that  has  grown  up  in  the  courts,  but  in 
certain  specified  cases  it  abolishes  the  distinc- 
tion between  a  workman  and  a  stranger  by 
making  employers  liable  to  both  on  equal  terms. 
Efforts  to  secure  similar  legislation  have  been 
made  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  some 
other  States,  but  without  success. 

LEHON-JIJICE,    See  Dbugs,  New. 

LKtUEFiCnON  OF  GASES.  The  experiments 
of  MM.  Oailletet  and  Raoul  Pictet  on  the 
liquefaction  of  gases,  and  the  apparatus  they 
employed,  were  described  in  the  "  Annual  Cy- 
olopfiedia"  for  1877.  The  processes  have  since 
been  much  improved,  the  apparatus  simpli- 
fied, and  more  complete  results  obtained.  M. 
Oailletet,  having  failed  to  liquefy  hydrogen  un- 


der a  pressure  of  one  thousand  atmospheres, 
concluded  that  the  result  could  not  be  accom- 
plished by  pressure  alone,  and  was  led  to  the 
discovery  of  a  fundamental  property  of  gases 
that  had  been  overlooked.    Andrews,  experi- 
menting on  the  compression  of  carbonic  acid 
at  18°  0.,  found  that  the  rate  of  condensation 
increased  more  rapidly  than  Mariotte^s  lav 
demanded,  and   progressively  ;   and  that,  at 
fifty  atmospheres,  the  gas  suddenly  became  a 
distinct  liquid.     At  21°  G.  the  same  refult 
was  produced  more  slowly,  and  seemed  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  kind  of  preparatory  stage 
of  more  rapid  condensation  from  some  time 
before  the  beginning  of  the  change.    At  32''  C. 
the  signs  of  preparation  were  more  marked, 
but  instead  of  a  aistinct  liquid,  only  wavy  mo- 
bile Btrm  appeared  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel ; 
while  at  higher  temperatures  there  were  nei- 
ther striflQ  nor  liquefaction.     The  temperature 
of  32°  0.,  therefore,  marks  a  division  between 
the  temperatures  which  permit  and  those  which 
prevent  liquefaction,  or  is  the  critical  pointy 
lor  carbonic  acid.   While  a  liquid  usually  has  a 
greater  density  than  its  vapor,  it  may  be  heated 
in  a  closed  vessel  till  it  becomes  as  rare,  or 
rarer.    At  the  same  time  the  vapor  accoma- 
lating  over  it  becomes  more  dense.     When  the 
densities  of  the  two  have  become  the  same, 
the  line  of  separation  between  them  will  be 
obliterated  ;  they  will  be  no  longer  distinguisha- 
ble, and  they  may  be  described  as  being  in  the 
gaso-liquid  state.     All  previous  attempts  to 
liquefy  air  had  failed,  because  they  had  been 
made  at  temperatures  above  the  critical  point, 
while  the  matter  was  still  in  the  gaso-liquid 
state.     Oailletet  and  Pictet  obtained  their  8Q^ 
cess  by  reducing  the  temperature  to  below  ^ 
critical  point  and  applying  extreme  pressure. 
The  liquefaction  was,  however,  still  not  com- 
plete, for  the  gases  had  not  yet  been  seen  col- 
lected in  a  static  condition  and  separated 
from  their  vapors  by  the  clearly  defined  con- 
cave surface  which  is  called  a  menitnu.   i 
more  powerful  refrigerant  than  had  yet  been 
applied  was  found  in  the  hydrocarbon  ethy- 
lene, which  when  liquefied  boils  at  —108*  C. 
MM.  Wroblewski  and  Olzewski,  of  Cracow, 
with  M.  Cailletet's  apparatus,  in  April,  1883^ 
by  the  ebullition  of  liquid  ethylene  obtained 
a  temperature  of  — 160°  0.,  and  reduced 
oxygen,  previously  compressed,  to  a  fixed 
liquid,  with  a  clearly  denned  meniscus.    Its 
critical  point  was  marked  at  —113°  C,  and 
it  boiled  rapidly  at  —186°  0.  Nitrogen  was 
liquefied,  under  a  pressure  of  thirty-six  at' 
mospheres,  at  —146°  C.    M.  Oailletet  sim- 
plified the  process  by  introducing  formene,  or 
marsh-gas,  as  a  refrigerant  which,  although 
less  easily  liquefied  than  ethylene,  will  pro- 
duce by  its  ebullition  in  the  air,  without 
the  necessity  of  creating  a  vacnam,  a  temper- 
ature of  —160°  C,  under  which  both  gases 
are  liquefied.    In  July,  1884,  M.  Olzewski 
announced  that  he  had  produced  by  the  ebul- 
lition of  liquid  nitrogen  in  a  vacnam  a  tem- 
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re  of  —213*  C,  and  obtained  liquid  hy- 
.  Oontrar J  to  the  expectations  founded 
ordinary  metallic  behavior  of  bjdrogen 
le  liquid  would  present  the  appearance 
lolten  metal  like  mercury,  it  exhibited 
dbile*  behavior  and  the  transparency  of 
irocarbons. 

'.  James  Dewar,  of  London,  has  pointed 
at  he  suggested  the  use  of  marsh-gas  a 
dfore  the  experiments  of  M.  Cailletet  and 
oblewski,  having  proposed  it  as  a  con- 
t  substance  for  producing  an  exceeding- 
temperature,  Id  a  communication  made 
British  Association  meeting  of  1883. 
'.  Dewar  has  devised  an  apparatus  for 
ing  liquefaction,  which  he  recommends 
lenient  for  the  purposes  of  lecture  dem- 
;ion,  and  as  allowing  the  condensation 
paratively  large  quantities  of  liquid  oxy- 
It  is  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  oxy- 
'  air  reservoir,  0,  is  made  of  iron,  and 
ontain  gas  compressed  to  150  atmos- 

A  is  the  stop-cock  for  regulating  the 
'6  of  the  gas  in  the  glass  tube  F ;  the 
tube  which  connects  the  gas-reservoir 
the  glass  tube  F  is  shown  at  I;  while 
he  pressure-manometer.  The  air-pump 
is  marked  at  J.  H  is  the  point  of  at- 
)nt  leading  to  the  air-pump.  The  glass 
be  G,  which  contains  the  liquid  ethy- 
>lid  carbonic  acid,  or  liquid  nitrous  ox- 
iich  is  to  be  boiled  in  vacuo,  is  placed 
middle  of  a  larger  tube,  and  has  holes, 
at  £,  in  the  upper  part,  so  that  the  cool 
in  their  course  to  the  air-pump  are 
to  pass  around  the  outside  of  the  vessel 
)lp  to  guard  it  from  external  radiation, 
wer  part  of  the  outer  cylinder  is  covered 
ieces  of  chloride  of  calcium  shown  at  K. 
>p-cock  B  is  used  for  collecting  the  gas 
i  by  the  fluid  and  condensed  vapor.  The 
is  five  mm.  in  diameter  and  about  three 
lick  in  the  walls,  and  when  filled  with 
Eygen  (for  projection)  holds  at  least  1*5 
centimetre.  This  is  sufficient  to  show 
illition  of  the  fluid  at  ordinary  pressure, 
demonstrate  the  great  reduction  of  tem- 
re  attendant  on  the  change  of  state.  The 
ction  of  oxygen  may  also  be  produced 
use  of  solidified  carbonic  acid  or  lique- 
trous  oxide,  substances  which  can  be  ob- 
abundantly  in  their  gaseous  condition, 
e  therefore  more  convenient  in  practice 
thylene,  which  is  troublesome  to  make 
atity. 

aUTIJRE,  AMERICA]!,  m  1884.  The  num^ 
books  published  in  the  United  States  in 
[lows  a  material  increase  over  the  aggre- 
'  1883,  which  amounts  to  about  20  per 
In  quality  and  value  the  product  of  dis- 
q\j  American  works  is  not  such  as  to 
I  any  marked  degree  of  pride  in  any 
\ed  activity  or  appearance  of  American 

The  energy  of  the  publisher  has  been 

directed  both  to  cheap  reprints  and  new 

a  of  standard  authors.     Many  distin- 


guished writers,  both  in  England  and  the  Unit- 
ed States,  have  ^^gone  over  to  the  majority," 
and  eminent  living  authors  have  hardly  shown 
the  same  productiveness  as  in  former  years. 
In  the  highest  lines  of  intellectual  work,  sci- 
ence and  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  the 
record  is  the  least  encouraging,  though  the 
year  was  not  without  its  notable  productions. 
Poetry  is  represented  by  a  few  names  only 
that  the  general  reader  will  recognize.  His- 
tory and  travel  are  represented  by  inferiority 
both  in  amount  and  quality ;  while  in  biography 
and  political  and  social  science  there  was  a 
manifest  advance  not  only  in  number  of  books 
issued  but  in  character,  several  of  them  having 
been  notably  good  and  likely  to  prove  perma- 
nent additions  to  standard  literature.  The  de- 
partments in  which  America  was  specially  pro- 
lific were  fiction,  theology,  law,  medical  science, 
i'uvenlle  literature,  and  educational  text-books, 
t  goes  without  saying  that  the  bulk  of  the  new 
books  of  1884,  like  that  of  preceding  years,  was 
of  ephemeral  value.  Activity  was  displayed 
by  publishers  rather  than  by  authors,  if  we 
exclude  from  the  latter  class  mere  compilers 
and  editors  and  strictly  professional  men. 

We  give  the  total  number  of  books  published 
during  the  year  1884  in  the  United  States, 
classified  and  compared  with  those  of  1883,  in 
the  following  summary  taken  from  the  ^^  Pub- 
lishers' Weekly,"  which  probably  closely  ap- 
proximates correctness.  This  list,  it  may  be 
added,  includes  reprints  of  foreign  books,  as  well 
as  works  by  American  authors,  but  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  distinguish  carefully  between 
these  in  the  brief  record  and  conmient  that 
will  be  found  in  this  article : 


CLASS  OF  LITERATURE. 


Fiction 

Law 

Theolog-y  and  ReUglon 

Javenile  Books 

Education,  Langrnage,  etc 

Poetry  and  Drama 

Medical  Science,  Hygiene,  oio 

Literary  History  and  Misoeilany 

Bioffraphy,  Memoirs,  etc 

Social  ana  Political  Science 

Useftil  Arta 

Desoription,  Travel  etc 

PbysioUand  Mathematical  Science. 

History 

Fine  Arts  and  Ulustrated  Books. . . . 

Sports  and  Amasements 

Domestic  and  Roral  Economy 

Humor  and  Satire 

Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy 


1884. 


Total, 


4,088 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  list  that  the  increase 
in  number  of  books  published  was  607,  the 
only  decrease  being  in  the  divisions  of  medical 
science,  hygiene,  etc.,  in  description  and  travel, 
in  history,  and  in  humor  and  satire. 

FletioB. — Among  the  novels  of  the  year,  per- 
haps "  Dr.  Sevier,'*  by  G.  W.  Cable,  may  be 
given  a  leading  place.  It  is  characterized  by 
the  same  qaaint  delineations  of  Creole  life  and 
character  that  made  his  previous  books  so 
noticeable.    Two  novels  were  written  by  F. 
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Marion  Orawford,  *'A  Roman  Singer^'  and  g^ven  in  ''The  Entailed  Hat,^*  bj  George  Al- 
'*  An  American  Politician."  The  former  was  fred  Townsend,  the  scene  being  laid  in  Miry- 
a  striking  love-story  freshlj  treated,  but  in  the  land  and  Virginia,  and  turning  largely  on  the 
latter  the  author  tries  his  skill  with  much  leas  kidnapping  of  negroes.  Additions  to  tiie*^  No- 
successful  hand  in  describing  and  satirizing  po-  name  Series  "  were  *'  Almost  a  Duchess  **  and 
litical  life  and  methods  in  the  United  States.  **  Diane  Ooryval,"  both  of  them  tales  of  French 
Oharles  Egbert  Craddock  (the  pen-name  of  Miss  life.  The  **  American  Novel  Series '' was  be- 
MaryN.Murfree)  became  widely  known  through  gun  early  in  the  present  year,  and  inchded 
the  story,  '*  Where  the  Battie  was  Fought,"  several  works  of  mterest  (the  best  of  then 
with  its  realistic  descriptions  of  mountain-life  being  the  first  two  named) :  Arlo  Bates*s  ^^The 
and  peculiar  Southern  types.  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  Pagans,"  Miss  Oompton^s  *' Esther,"  '^ALat- 
Jaokson^s  "  Ramona "  was  a  picture  of  life  in  ter-Day  Saint,"  *' Stratford  by  the  Sea,"  and 
southern  Oalifornia,  noticeable  as  a  protest  '*  Among  the  Chosen."  Robert  Grant^s  novel, 
against  the  treatment  of  the  Indian.  Miss  "  An  Average  Man,"  attracted  some  attention, 
Maude  Howe^s  ^*  The  San  Rosario  Ranch  "  was  and  J.  S.  of  Dale  justified  an  earlier  sucoeaa, 
a  less  tragic  picture  of  rural  Oalifomian  life.  **  Guemdale,"  in  *'  The  Grime  of  Henry  Vane." 
*^  The  Fate  of  Mans^eld  Humphreys,"  by  Rich-  '*  Vestigia,"  by  Miss  Julia  Fletcher,  was  a 
ard  Grant  White,  was  a  bright  satire  on  English  story  of  recent  Italian  life,  marked  by  vivid 
misconception  of  Americans;  and  George  Par-  description  and  good  delineation  of  character, 
sons  Lathrop  produced  a  spirited  piottire  of  Other  works  of  some  interest  were  ^'  Phoebe,** 
Newport  fashionable  life  in  "Newport."  Ju-  by  the  author  of  "Rutledge";  Miss  Johnson's 
lian  Hawthorne  was  represented  by  "Beatrix  "Faindls  of  Tipton,"  Mrs.  Kirk's  "A  Mid- 
Randolph,"  "Archibald  Malmaison,"and"No-  summer  Madnesis,"  Miss  Townsend's  "But  i 
ble  Blood,"  none  of  which  was  peculiarly  no-  Philistine,"  Miss  Amanda  Donglaas^s  "Ootof 
ticeable.  Among  the  novels  of  special  merit  the  Wreck,"  Edward  Everett  Hale's  "Fortunes 
was  "  The  Making  of  a  Man,"  a  posthumous  of  Rachel,"  Picard's  "  A  Matter  of  Taste,"  and 
work  by  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Baker,  a  book  of  more  Orpheus  C.  Kerr's  story  of  Borneo  under  th« 
than  oniinary  cleverness.  As  even  more  no-  rigime  of  Rajah  Brooke,  entitied  "  There  was 
ticeable  than  this  may  be  mentioned  Howe's  once  a  Man.''  Many  volumes  of  short  stories 
"  Story  of  a  Country  Town,"  one  of  the  most  were  issued,  such  collections  having  been  ths 
successful  "  first "  books  of  recent  years,  which  fashion  with  publishers.  These  were  Henrj 
was  distinguished  by  its  vivid  realism  and  James's  "Tfdes  of  Three  Cities,"  W.  H.  Bish- 
power  to  make  ordinary  things  attractive.  Ed-  op's  "  Choy  Susan,"  Bret  Harte's  "  On  the 
gar  Fawcett's  society  novels,  "The  Adventures  Frontier,"  Joel  Chandler  Harris's  "Wings," 
of  a  Widow  "and  "Tinkling  Cymbals,"  were  G.  P.  Lathrop's  "True,"  Deming's  "Tomp- 
not  devoid  of  interest,  though  burdened  with  a  kins,"  Miss  Sally  McLean's  "Some  Other 
labored  style  and  somewhat  forced  satire.  An-  Folks,"  Charles  Egbert  Craddock's  "  In  the 
other  of  this  author's  novels, "  Rutherford,"  was  Tennessee  Mountains,"  Frank  Stockton's  *'  The 
reprinted  from  an  earlier  edition.  Miss  Sara  Lady  or  the  Tiger,"  Sherwood  Bonner's  "  8ti- 
Orne  Jewett's.  "  Country  Doctor "  attracted  wanee  River  Stories,"  and  eight  yolumea  of 
deserved  attention  by  its  nice  characterization  "  Stories  by  American  Authors,"  the  latter  be- 
and  delicate  touch.  A  novel  of  great  length  ing  the  supposed  best  short  stories  pubhabed 
by  Admiral  David  D.  Porter  was  issued  in  se-  in  the  American  magazines  during  the  last 
da]  monthly  parts,  the  revival  of  an  old  form  twenty  years.  Among  American  reprints  of 
made  famous  by  Dickens  and  other  writers  of  Englidi  books  there  were  a  good  many  strik- 
half  a  century  since.  This  was  entitied  "  Allan  ing  novels.  Those  specially  worthy  of  men- 
Dare  and  Robert  Le  Diable  "  and  was  of  a  very  tion  were  William  Black's  "  Judith  Shake- 
romantic  and  aensationad  character.  The  well-  speare  " ;  Anthony  TroUope's  "  An  Old  Man's 
known  popular  writer  E.  P.  Roe  was  repre-  Love,"  and  Charles  Reade's  "  A  Perilous  Se- 
sented  in  "  Natore'a  Serial  Story"  and  "A  cret"  both  posthumous  works ;  WilkieCollinal 
Young  Girl's  Wooing."  Noticeable  work  in  "I  Say  No";  Blackmore's  "  Tonmay  Upmore," 
fiction  was  done  by  Dr.  William  A.  Hammond,  a  parliamentary  satire ;  Florence  Ward^'a  (i 
the  well-known  specialist  in  nerve-diseases,  hitherto  unknown  writer)  "House  on  the 
and  by  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell.  The  former,  in  Marsh,"  "  At  the  World's  Mercy,"  and  "Del- 
"  Lai "  and  "  Doctor  Grattan,"  not  only  found  dee,"  all  of  them  books  of  strong  sensational 
an  effective  vehicle  for  physiological  theories,  but  interest  and  of  large  sale;  Hugh  Conwaj's 
succeeded  in  telling  striking  stories.  Dr.  Mitch-  "  Called  Back  "  and  "  Dark  Days,^'  the  former 
ell's  "  In  War  Time  "  made  a  distinct  impres-  of  which  in  popularity  was  one  of  the  leading 
sion  as  a  strong  exhibition  of  character  analy-  novels  of  the  year,  both  published  in  the 
sis.  N.  C.  Kouns  followed  up  the  success  of  "  Leisure  Hour  Series " ;  Jessie  FotbergiU's 
"  Arius  the  Libyan  "  with  " Dorcas,"  a  story  "Peril,"  published  in  the  same  series;  Mrs.  L 
of  eariy  Christian  life  in  Rome.  A  clever  B.  Walford's  "  The  Baby's  Grandmother,"  one 
stor/  of  Southern  life  in  the  early  part  of  the  most  charming  novels  of  recent  yeara; 
of  the  century  was  told  in  Johnson's  "The  Millionaire,"  published  anonymooily, 
"  Old"  Mark  Langton  " ;  and  another  still  more  but  forward  acknowledged  by  Lonis  J.  Jeo- 
noticeable  delineation  of  old  Southern  life  was  nings,  the  Anglo-American  journalist,  the  hero 
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I  was  a  Wall  Street  specalator  and  rail-  HIsUryt — ^This  is  a  line  of  literary  work  and 
mate.  Miss  Molock^s  **  Miss  Tommj,^^  research  that  is  rarely  other  than  well  rep- 
loire-stor J ;  Ooida^s  ^^  Princess  Napraz-  resented  each  year  by  the  works  of  Ameri- 
costomary  outburst  of  full-blown  im-  can  authors.  There  were  not  a  few  works 
n ;  *^  Doris,*' by  the  **  Duchess,^' a  lively  of  prominence  in  the  year  1884.  Francis 
Irish  life ;  Mi^  Oliphant's  **  Old  Lady  Parkman^s  **  Montcalm  and  Wolfe "  sustains 
^*  Sir  Tom,"  **  Hester,'*  and  "  The  Wiz-  the  magnificent  style  and  spirited  elevation 
>n,"  the  former  of  these  being  one  of  that  have  made  this  writers  works  so  de- 
it  unique  and  touching  ghost-stories  lightful.  The  present  completes  the  story  of 
in  recent  years;  Miss  Braddon's  '*A  the  French  struggle  for  domination  in  North 
i  Misery,"  and  "An  Ishmaelite";  America,  one  of  the  most  stirring  and  dra- 
Olarke  Russell's  "  Jack's  Courtship,*'  matic  episodes  in  modern  history.  One  would 
L  the  Galley  -  Fire,"  "John  Holds-  look  far  to  find  a  more  absorbing  narrative 
and  "  Little  Loo,"  all  of  them  admira-  than  that  which  flows  on  under  Parkman's  pen. 
itories,  by  an  author  who  has  made  a  Another  brilliant  historical  work  was  Eugene 
reputation  in  this  vein;  F.  W.  Robin-  Schuyler's  "Peter  the  Great,"  a  biographieal 
rhe  Man  She  Cared  For,"  and  "  A  Fair  study  in  form,  but  more  properly  to  be  classed 
Walter  Besant's  "  Dorothy  Foster,"  an  as  history,  as  it  relates  the  epic  of  a  nation's 
il  story  of  the^  Jacobite  rising  of  1715  in  civilization.  Mr.  Schuyler's  long  residence  in 
. ;  Miss  Charlotte  Yonge's  "  Armorer's  Russia  and  the  East,  and  preparations  for  this 
»,"  a  story  of  the  Tudor  age ;  Robert  work,  have  borne  excellent  fruit  in  what  will 
in's  strong  and  painful "  The  New  Abe-  remain  an  American  classic.  In  the  exciting 
le  name  of  which  betokens  its  motive ;  and  interesting  section  of  modern  European 
^'orris's  **  Thirlby  Hall,"  a  bright  and  history  treated  by  Mr.  Schujler,  he  has  found 
ale ;  and  James  Payn's  "  The  Canon's  a  congenial  field  for  a  mind  well  fitted  for  the 
and  "The  Talk  of  the  Town,"  the  work.  Among  the  moat  important  contribu- 
'  these  being  based  on  the  celebrated  tions,  at  least  in  length,  were  the  four  volumes 
earean  forgeries  of  Joseph  Ireland,  of  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft's  "  History  of  the 
nglish  novels  of  some  note  reprinted  Pacific  Coast,"  the  subdivisions  being  "Cali- 
re  Francillon's"  A  Real  Queen,'' David  fomia,"  the  "Northwest,"  "Mexico,"  and 
Murray's  "The  Way  of  the  World,"  "North  Mexican  States  and  Texas."  This 
hson's "  An  April  Day,"  Oswald  Craw-  task,  that  of  writing  an  exhaustive  history 
The  World  We  Live  In,"  Mrs.  Riddell's  of  the  peoples,  ancient  and  modern,  of  the 
Drunmiond,"  Harwood's  "  One  False,  western  region  of  our  continent  from  Behring 
.ir,"  "Pretty  Miss  Neville,"  Mrs.  Spen-  Strait  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  is  being 
iCiss  Nobody,"  Miss  Betham  Edwards's  pressed  with  vigor  by  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft, 
and  Mirage,"  Miss  Notley's  "  Red  The  new  revised  edition  of  George  Bancroft's 
lood,"  and  Hesba  Stretton's  "  Carola."  "  History  of  the  United  States  of  America,"  a 
ere  many  translations  of  readable  for-  work  that  has  become  a  classic,  reached  its 
7els,  the  best  of  which  will  be  given  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  volumes  during  the 
The  "  Surgeon's  Stories,"  of  Topelius,  year,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  final 
dsting  series  of  historical  novels,  were  touches  and  improvements  of  the  venerable 
dd  with  "Times  of  Frederick  I,"  author  have  been  added.  One  of  the  most 
of  Linnreus,"  and  "Times  of  AI-  important  books  issued  in  1884  was  Francis 
A  fresh  introduction  was  made  to  Parkman's  "  Montcalm  and  Wolfe."  This  con- 
irican  public  of  Yasmaer,  of  Holland,  stitutes  the  seventh  volume  of  his  series,  "France 
jai,  of  Hungary,  the  "  Amazon "  of  and  England  in  North  America."  It  is  the 
ler,  and  "The  Modern  Midas  "  of  the  closing  chapter  in  the  brilliant  colonial  episode 
eing  quite  striking  books.  Posthu-  of  France  in  the  New  World,  and  Mr.  Parkman 
>rk8  of  Turgenieff,  "  Mumu  "  and  "  An-  presents  it  with  that  clear-cut  vigor  and  pict- 
I,"  hardly  sustained  the  reputation  of  uresqueness  of  treatment  which  have  em- 
t  author.  In  French  fiction  the  more  balmed  his  historical  studies  in  such  an  attract- 
nt  translations  were  Judith  Gautier's  ive  form,  and  given  him  an  exalted  place  in 
sorper,"  a  Japanese  romance ;  Ohnet's  our  literary  Pantheon.  A  new  and  interesting 
aster  of  the  Forges  " ;  and  Zola's  "  Joys  line  of  studies  is  pursued  by  E.  J.  Lowell  in 
'  The  Spanish  of  Galdos  was  repre-  "  The  Hessians."  He  comes  boldly  to  the 
>y  "  Trafalgar,"  and  the  best  among  rescue  of  the  fair  fame  of  the  German  auxil- 
islations  from  the  German  was  Eck-  iaries  of  Great  Britain  during  our  War  of  Inde- 
Prusias,"  a  story  of  ancient  Rome,  and  pendence.  In  pursuing  his  object,  he  appears 
Taylor's  "  Clytia,"  laid  in  mediaaval  to  have  neglected  no  means  of  arriving  at  the 
»ther  translations  from  the  German  exact  facts,  and  his  conclusions  would  seem  to 
tlmburg^s  "A  Pennyless  Girl,"  Hau-  indicate  sincerity  and  good  judgment.  To  the 
Mistress  of  Ibichstein,"  Raimund's  many  histories  of  that  fascinating  epoch  in  the 
d  Heart,"  Streckfuss's  "  Quicksands,"  evolution  of  European  civilization,  the  period 
e's  "Sylvester  Night's  Adventure,"  of  the  Thirty  Years' War, a  fresh  contribution 
I  Hillem's  "  Graveyard  Flower."  has  been  added  by  the  late  United  States  Min- 
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ister  to  Sweden,  John  L.  Stephens.    His  his-  of  the  "  Snake-Dance  of  the  Moqnis  of  An- 
tory  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  one  of  the  greatest  zona."    Gen.  W.  W.  Loring  gave,  in  his  **Con- 
of  European  heroes,  is  really  a  history  of  the  federate    Soldier  in  Egypt,"  some   readable 
times  that  gave  him  hirth   and  opportunity,  sketches  of  ancient  and  modem  Egyptian  his* 
It  can  hardly  he  said  that  the  author  has  cast  tory,  interspersed  with  vivid  pictures  of  man- 
any  fresh  light  on  the  life  and  achievements  of  ners  and  customs.    The  "  Johns  Hopkins  Stud- 
the  great  Swedish  king,  but  he  presents  a  very  ies"  of  history,  one  of  the  most   interestinij 
clear  and  readable  record  of  his  career  and  of  series  published  in  recent  years,  and  pecnl- 
his  influence  as  a  factor  in  European  politics,  iarly  valuable  as  throwing  light  on  local  insti- 
The  occasion  of  the  hookas  being  was  the  au-  tutions  and  customs,  received  several  valuable 
thorns  long  residence  in  Sweden,  and  the  schol-  additions.   Of  American  reprints  of  foreign  his- 
arly  reader  is  somewhat  disappointed  that  the  torical  works  there  are  several  worthy  of  pass- 
book does  not  show  more  palpable  fruits  of  ing  mention  in  this  connection.   Greenes  ^^  Con- 
original  research.    An  addition  to  the  litera-  quest  of  England "  was  a  fascinating  book 
ture  of  the  late  civil  war  was  made  in  Col.  Ro-  worthy  of  the  works  by  the  same  author  that 
mah^s  "Military  Operations  of  General  Beau-  preceded  it.    Justin  McCarthy  produced  a verj 
regard  in  the  War  between  the  States,  1861-  readable  and  well-written  book  in  his  "  Historj 
'65."    The  author  was  a  personal  friend  and  of  the  Four  Georges."    MartePs  "  Military  Ita- 
staff-ofScer  of  Gen.  Beauregard's,  and  presum-  ly  "  gave  an  account  of  the  recent  exploits  and 
ably  writes  from  the  stand-point  of  friendship,  present  resources  pf  a  power  rapidly  growiDg 
but  this  strong  coloring  does  not  give  enough  in  strength  and  importance.    One  of  the  most 
bias  to  prevent  the  author  from  making  an  im-  timely  and  interestmg  histories  of  the  year  was 
portant  contribution  to  a  subject  the  literature  the  story  of  the  **  Coup  d'Etat,"    translated 
of  which  is  already  becoming  enormous.   Other  from  the  French  of  De  Maupas,  Minister  of 
war  histories,  from  the  Federal  stand-point,  are  Police  under  Napoleon  III,  one  of  the  cod- 
Gen.  James  Fry's  "Operations  of  the  Army  spirators  who  helped  in  the  perpetration  of 
under  Buell,"   and  "  McDowell  and  Tyler  in  that  crime.    We  get  from  this  an  inside  view 
the  Campaign  of  Bull  Run,"  while  Stevenson's  of  the  event,  though,  of  course,  strongly  col- 
"  Battle  of  Stone  River  "  presents  a  picture  of  ored  with  apology  and  even  justification.  Prof. 
a  battle  and  the  campaign  that  preceded  it  A.  H.  Sayce,  of  Oxford,  gave  the  world,  in  his 
worthy  of  the  student's  attention  as  a  hitherto  "  Ancient  Empires  of  the  East,"  a  work  of  great 
underrated  portion  of  the  great  civil  conflict,  value,  which  embodied  all  the  most  recent 
The  "  American  Commonwealth  "  series  has  fruits  of  scholarly  research  and  criticism.  Tbe 
justly  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  im-  important  revisions  of  opinion  that  extensire 
portant  ventures  of  recent  years.    Each  State  discoveries  in  archaeology  and  philology  have 
is  to  some  extent  a  community  by  itself,  and  caused  made  a  restatement  necessary.    One  of 
with  its  colonial  or  territorial  records  furnishes  the  most  important  features  of  the  book  is  the 
in  many  cases  a  curious  and  individual  history  large  place  that  the  author  gives  to  the  em- 
differing  widely  from  its  fellows,  however  sirai-  pire  of  the  Hittites,  to  which  he  ascribes  an 
lar  it  may  now  be  in  its  nominal  forms.    The  immense  relative  importance  in  the  ancient 
additions  for  1884  were  Shaler's  Kentucky  and  civilization  of  the  East.     "Prehistoric  Ame> 
Browne's  Maryland.    The  latter  is  specially  ica,"  by  Marquis  de  NadaillaCf  a  French  an- 
worthy  of  the  student's  attention  in  its  account  thor,  translated  and  published  in  this  coon- 
of  the  early  institutions  of  Maryland,  and  their  try,  is  a  work  of  careful  and  enthusiastic  schol- 
yet  palpable  influence  on  local  habits.    Young's  arship  which  entitles  it  to  be  called  one  of  the 
"  History  of  the  Netherlands  "  was  a  not  un-  important  historical  productions  of  the  year- 
successful  attempt  to  give  a  fresh  presentation  It  is  a  brilliant  yet  sound  exposition  of  all  tb0 
of  the  achievements  of  a  people  who  contrib-  most  trustworthy  results  of  archsBological  ]»r    | 
uted  so  many  striking  episodes  to  medisBval  bors  in  America.    In  Prof.  Gindely's  "  Thirty 
history.  Though  the  names  of  Motley  and  Pres-  Years'  War  "  is  found  the  most  able,  corapre- 
cott  are  so  brilliantly  connected  with  this  field  hensive,  and  perhaps  accurate  estimate  eye^ 
of  research,  the  author  of  this  new  study  sue-  made  of  the  causes,  course,  and  consequence^ 
ceeds  in  showing  good  reason  for  his  book's  of  the  events  that  immediately  followed  tb^ 
being.    Yet  it  can  not  be  said  that  he  plucks  a  German  Reformation.   The  volumes  are  prO' 
single  leaf  from  the  laurels  of  his  predecessors,  fusely  illustrated  with  maps  and  engraving^ 
An  interesting  work   was  issued  in  Weise's  and  are  worthy  to  be  considered  a  final  act' 
"  Discoveries  of  America  to  the  Year  1525,"  thority.     Other  important  German  works  i^ 
giving  a  well-digested  compendium  of  all  that  history,  translated  and  published  in  English* 
was  known  either  in  myth  or  in  fact  of  this  were  the  first  part  ("The  Oldest  Historical 
continent  to  the  ancients,   and  to  the  early  Group  of  Nations  and  the  Greeks  ")  of  Leopokf 
explorers  and  voyagers.    The  account  of  the  von  Ranke's  **  Universal  History,"  and  Ploeti> 
Norse  discoveries  is  very  complete  and  well  "  Epitome  of  Ancient,  Modem,  and  MediaeTsl 
told.    Among  other  historical  works  may  be  History."    Lady  Jackson  added  to  her  other 
mentioned  James  Freeman  Clarke's  study  of  volumes  on  French  history  "  The  Court  of  the 
'*  Anti  -  Slavery   Days,"  and  Lieut.   Bourke's  Tuileries,"  which  possesses  the  same  quaKtie?    ] 
ethnological  sketch  published  under  the  title  of  bright  and  picturesque  narrative  ss  its  pr&-    J 
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sors,  but  it  is  rather  a  work  for  young  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.  Both  are  sound  and  well- 
Qy  and  those  who  need  a  strong  spice  of  considered  books,  interesting  alike  from  the 
)ment  added  to  information,  than  a  serious  characters  of  the  men  themselves,  and  from 
on  to  literature.  their  relations  to  the  important  events  and 
^raphy. — The  additions  to  this  fascinating  times  in  which  thej  lived  and  moved.  In  the 
h  of  literature  were  numerous  and  nota-  series,  **  Lives  of  American  Worthies/*  John 
1884.  **  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Bayard  Habberton  produced  a  humorous  **  Life  of 
r,"  edited  by  his  wife,  was  a  work  that  George  Washington,"  which  was  cleverly  exe- 
sd  deserved  interest  and  attention.  The  cuted,  in  a  comic  vein,  without  too  much 
;t  of  the  biography,  though  not  ranking  trenching  on  the  reverence  which  it  is  the 
g  the  foremost  men  of  genius,  yet,  by  birthright  of  every  properly  constituted  Ameri- 
reat  versatility,  industry,  ambition,  and  can  to  feel  for  the  "Father  of  his  Country." 
^  secured  a  high  place  in  American  letters.  Dr.  Marion  Sims^s  "  Story  of  my  Life  "  was 
as  greatly  beloved  as  a  man,  and  the  rec-  the  record  of  a  great  career,  simply  and  mod- 
F  his  career  has  a  distinct  value  as  an  ad-  estly  told,  and  made  interesting,  not  only  to 
le  account  of  steady  activity  as  poet,  nov-  professional  men,  but  to  the  general  reader, 
journalist,  and  traveler.  His  diplomatic  Probably  few  fully  understand,  how  great  a 
lence  was  too  brief  to  enter  very  largely  benefactor  to  the  human  race  this  remarkably 
be  important  features  of  his  life.  The  book  gifted  inventive  surgeon  was,  unless  they  have 
I  department  which,  on  the  whole,  attract-  read  this  autobiography.  Gen.  E.  D.  Towns- 
igreatestattentionvandthatnotaltogether  end.  First  Assistant  Adjutant-General  during 
"avorable  causes,  was  Julian  Hawthorne^s  the  war,  was  the  author  of  ^'  Anecdotes  of  the 
haniel  Hawthorne  and  his  Wife."  A  good  Civil  War,"  an  exceedingly  readable  collection 
»f  hostile  comment  was  called  out  by  the  of  incidents,  descriptions,  sketches,  and  stories, 
iste  of  the  writer  in  quoting  his  father^s  many  of  them  very  fresh,  concerning  the  trou- 
>n8  concerning  several  well-known  liter-  bled  times,  1861-1865.  A  book,  in  a  some- 
^rsonages,  especially  Margaret  Fuller.  It  what  similar  vein,  though  treated  more  elabo- 
[lought  that  the  occasional  bitterness  of  rately,  was  "  Fifty  Years'  Observations  of  Men 
der  Hawthorne^s  judgment  was  not  neces-  and  Events,"  by  Gen.  Erasmus  D.  Reyes,  a  very 

0  be  made  known  in  order  that  the  pub-  large  portion  of  which  related  to  the  civil  war. 
>uld  be  able  to  understand  what  is  really  One  of  the  great  men,  of  whom  people  never 

1  knowing  about  him.  In  other  respects,  tire  of  hearing  and  reading,  was  again  made 
iography  was  noticeably  good  in  plan  the  subject  of  a  biography  in  W.  0.  Stoddard^s 
ixecution.    Two  excellent  legal  biogra-  "Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  a  book  worthy  to 

of  more  than  ordinary  value  and  inter-  rank  among  the  best  accounts  of  the  character 
ere  contributed  in  Nielson's  "  Memoirs  and  career  of,  perhaps,  the  most  unique  and 
tfus  Choate,"  and  Shields's  "  Sergeant  S.  picturesque  personage  in  American  history, 
iss,"  both  records  of  extraordinarily  brill-  Two  readable  additions  to  colonial  and  border 
nen  and  able  lawyers,  who  occupied  a  history  were  made  in  "  The  Diary  and  Letters 
share  of  public  attention  about  the  same  of  Thomas  Hutchinson,"  and  Durrett*s  "John 
-one  in  the  North,  the  other  in  the  South.  FiJson."  Lives  of  James  and  Lucretia  Mott, 
Lifeof  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,"  writ-  and  of  Eliza  P.  Gnrney,  distinguished  as  phi- 
r  the  first  time  in  a  spirit  of  real  scholar-  lanthropists,  were  written  by  relatives.  A 
earch,  drew  to  the  author,  Paul  Barron  brilliant  young  litterateur^  who  died  a  sol- 
>n,  a  young  man  recently  graduated,  a  dier's  death  in  the  late  war,  all  too  young  for 
ot  share  of  approval  from  literary  judges,  his  own  fame  and  the  good  of  American  let- 
nay  be  considered  altogether  an  unusual  ters,  had  his  memory  perpetuated  in  "  A  Life 
, "  book  in  a  line  of  serious  writing.  The  of  Theodore  Winthrop,"  written  by  his  sister, 
ons  to  the  "  American  Men  of  Letters  J.  Derby,  an  old  New  York  publisher,  gave  a 
»"  were  two,  both  of  them  important,  series  of  pleasant  memories  of  authors  and 
r  Wendell  Holmes,  as  an  intimate  friend  publishers  in  his  "  Fifty  Years  " ;  and  Rev.  Dr. 
lerson,  was  admirably  equipped  to  be  his  Ilatfield,  under  the  title  of  "  Poets  of  the 
ipher,  and  brought  to  his  work  a  genial  Church,"  paid  biographical  tribute  to  the  most 
oving  yet  critical  spirit.  While  he  dis-  distinguished  hymnologists.  Col.  C.  Chaill6 
nted  many  of  Emerson's  worshipers,  he  Long,  in  his  "  Three  Prophets,"  gave  graphic 
robably  given  the  most  truthful  and  ju-  sketches  of  Arabi  Bey,  El  Maahdi,  and  Gor- 
estimate  yet  taken  of  his  place  and  m-  don  Pasha,  the  three  most  important  figures 
»  as  writer  and  thinker.  Thomas  Went-  in  the  recent  events  in  Egypt.  Biographies  of 
I  Higginson*  s  "  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,"  Martin  Luther,  by  Mead  and  Seiss,  attracted 
a  same  series,  is  an  interesting  though  some  attention.  Under  the  title  of  "  Captains 
ff'hat  exaggerated  estimate  of  a  woman  of  Industry,"  James  Parton  collected  a  group 
in  her  time,  filled  a  highly  prominent  of  those  telling  and  readable  sketches,  origi- 
in  the  minds  of  literary  and  other  think-  nally  published  in  the  periodicals,  of  which  he 
eople.  The  "  American  Statesmen  Se-  is  such  a  master.  To  the  above  must  be  added 
was  increased  with  "James  Madison,"  by  the  ephemeral  biographies  which  always  flour- 
y  Howard  Gay,  and  "  John  Adams,"  by  ish  so  rankly  during  presidential-election  years. 
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J.  Clark  Redpath,  Charles  Wolcott  Balistier,  sobn,^' a  very  well  planned  and  executed  book; 
W.  Ralston  Balch,  H.  J.  Ramsdell,  Ben  Perlej  and  in  ^*  Illustrated  Biographies  of  Qreat  Ait- 
Poore,  and  Russell  H.  Connell,  glorified  the  ists'^  we  had  MottelPs  **  Watteau,"  a  punter 
virtues  and  public  services  of  Blaine  and  Lo-  better  known  to  the  few  dilettanti  and  to 
gan ;  while  a  similar  service  was  bestowed  on  connoisseurs  than  to  the  general  world.  Th« 
Cleveland  and  Hendricks  by  Deshler  Welch,  English  additions  to  the  *'  Famous  Women 
Chauncej  F.  Black,  Pendleton  King,  William  Series,'*  which  is  of  an  international  character, 
E.  Dorsheimer,  and  G.  T.  Ferris.  were  Mrs.  Pitman's  '*  Life  of  Elizabeth  Frj," 
English  biographical  works  reprinted  in  Vernon  Lee's  *^  Countess  of  Albany,  "and  Miss 
America  included  many  noticeable  books.  Rennell's  **  Mary  Wollstonecraf t."  Mrs.  Fry's 
First  among  these  must  be  mentioned  the  successful  efforts  to  abolish  the  atrocities  of 
concluding  volume  on  Carlyle  by  James  An-  English  criminal  law  are  well  described  by  the 
thony  Froude.  which  covers  his  life  in  London  author.  The  delineation  of  the  conditions  and 
from  1884  to  Ills  death  in  1882,  and,  of  course,  characteristics  of  the  time  which  produced  the 
includes  the  whole  of  his  most  important  liter-  Italian  dramatic  poet,  Vittorio  Alfieri,  by  Yer- 
ary  activity.  The  book  is  one  of  great  interest,  non  Lee,  and  her  story  of  his  strange  relation 
and  gives  us  a  revelation  of  Carlyle's  literary  with  the  wife  and  widow  of  Charles  Edward, 
and  personal  life,  which  leaves  a  sad  feeling  the  Pretender,  are  very  entertaining.  The  de- 
behind  it  in  the  bold  revelation  it  makes  fense  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  wife  of  Godwin, 
of  the  weakness  and  selfishness  of  a  man  of  the  author  of  "  Caleb  Williams "  and  *^  Politi- 
genius.  A  very  bright  sketch  of  Luther  was  cal  Justice,"  and  the  mother  of  Shelley's  wife, 
published  by  Mr.  Froude  the  same  year.  A  while  it  does  not  satisfy  the  judgment,  jet 
book  inferior  to  none  of  recent  years  in  inter-  largely  palliates  the  errors  of  a  woman  who 
est  of  a  widely  varied  character  the  public  has  was  at  least  as  much  sinned  against  as  sinning, 
found  in  the  **  Correspondence  and  Diaries  of  Nohl's  ^*  Life  of  Liszt "  was  translated  from  the 
Right  Hon.  J.  Wilson  Croker."  A  prominent  German  as  an  addition  to  the  ^^  Biographies  of 
official,  a  man  of  great  vigor  both  as  writer  and  Musicians."  The  large  part  taken  in  recent 
politician,  the  intimate  of  most  of  the  distin-  events  in  Egypt  by  Gordon  Pasha  prompted 
guished  men  of  his  age,  no  recent  book  has  two  books,  one  Archibald  Forbes^s  **  Chinese 
been  so  full  of  entertaining  matter,  or  thrown  Gordon,"  the  other,  by  Egmont  Hake,  ^^Gor* 
more  light  on  English  politics  and  statesmen  don  in  Central  Africa."  The  *'  Biographical 
for  a  period  of  nearly  half  a  century.  Croker  Sketch  and  Letters  of  Alice,  Grand  Dachesa 
had  many  strong  enemies  as  well  as  warm  of  Hesse,"  by  her  sister.  Princess  Christian, 
friends,  and  his  anecdotes  and  reminiscences,  and  **  More  Leaves  from  the  Journal  of  a  life 
if  often  fiavored  with  bitter  malice,  have  a  in  the  Highlands  from  1862  to  1882,"  by  Qaeen 
peculiarly  racy  flavor.  James  Payn's  "  Some  Victoria,  were  both  received  with  interest  A 
Literary  Recollections  "  and  Edmund  Yates's  new  volume  of  essays  was  issued  by  Max  M(d- 
"  Fifty  Years  of  London  Life "  have  also  ler  under  the  title  of "  Biographical  Essays," 
aroused  considerable  interest  as  vivid  and  live-  which  gave  sketches  of  several  of  the  leading 
ly  portraitures  of  literary  and  other  public  men  German  scientists.  The  German  Boswell  of 
during  a  more  recent  period.  The  **  Life  and  Prince  Bismarck,  Dr.  Moritz  Busch,  in  '^  Onr 
Times  of  the  Reverend  Sydney  Smith,"  by  Chancellor,"  furnished  a  very  readable  but  en- 
John  Reid,  is  more  than  a  mere  biography,  logistic  account  of  his  hero,  which  was  trans- 
like  the  three  preceding  works,  in  that  it  deals  lated  into  English.  Henry  Irving,  the  actor, 
very  largely  in  graphic  pictures  of  the  time  in  was  sketched  by  Joseph  Hatton  and  Daly  in 
which  the  subject  of  the  biography  lived.  The  books  of  some  pretension,  and  Wolfe's  ^^Sir 
*^Life  of  Reverend  Frederick  Denison  Man-  Moses  Montefiore"picturea  the  life  of  the  Jew- 
rice,"  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  English  ish  centenarian  and  philanthropist.  To  the 
churchmen,  written  by  his  son.  Col.  Maurice,  above  works  may  be  added  Lord  Konald  Gow- 

S'elds  to  no  work  of  the  year  in  interest.    Mr.  er's  "Reminiscences,"  Samuel  Smiles's  "Men 

aurice  exerted  by  his  character  and  teaching  of  Invention  and  Industry,"  Washburn's  "Span- 

an  influence  on  the  religious  life  of  his  day  of  a  ish  Masters,"  Dobson's  "  Tliomas  Bewick  and 

deep  and  far-reaching  character.    The  life  of  his  Pupils,"  Bayle's  "Richard  Baxter,"  Anna 

Maurice  had  significance  rather  from  its  spirit-  Buckland's  "  Record  of  Ellen  Watson,"  Haw- 

nal  importance  than  from  any  external  relation,  eis^s  "  Musical  Memories,"  Robertson's  "John 

A  pleasant  book  is  found  in  "Jane  Austen's  Bright,"   Hector  Berlioz's  "Autobiography," 

Letters,"  making  a  lively  memento  of  a  woman  and  Jean's  "  Creators  of  the  Age  of  Steel,*^ 

whose  genius  is  an  English  classic.    To  the  the  two  latter-named  books  being  exception- 

"  English  Men  of  Letters  Series "  were  added  ally  interesting  and  well  executed.    Hector 

Courthope's  "  Addison,"  Claude's  "  Bacon,"  Berlioz  shows  that  nature  gave  him  as  much 

and  H.  D.  Traill's    "  Coleridge."     The  last-  talent  for  literature  as  it  did  for  what  he  made 

named  book  was  of  unusual  interest,  and  a  the  work  of  his  life,  music, 
very  suggestive  and  able  monograph.    Flint's       TrafeL — In  the  literature  of  travel  there  were 

"  Vico  "   was  added   to   the    "  Philosophical  not  very  many  notable  books,  though  the  year 

Classics  Series  " ;  the  new  volume  of  the  "  Great  was  not  altogether  wanting  in  interesting  works 

Musician  Series "  was  Rockstro's  "  Mendels-  of  this  description.    Melville's  "  Li  the  Lena 
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Delta''  18  worthy  of  the  first  place  as  a  well-  Imeations  in  Eerrj-NichoUs^s  '^ King Gountrj  " 
^tten  account  of  a  tragic  and  sensational  and  Green's  *^  High  Alps."  Island-life  in  the 
chapter  in  Arctic  adyentnre.  The  adventures  Pacific  was  represented  in  Tamer's  **  Samoa," 
>f  De  Long  and  his  comrades  were  hardlj  less  and  Johnstone's  **  Oamping  among  Oannibals." 
'emarkable  than  those  of  the  more  recent  To  the  multifarious  record  of  African  travel 
3reel J  episode.  Frederick  A.  Ober  was  the  were  added  H.  H.  Johnston's  "  The  River  Con- 
iDthor  of  a  graphic  description  of  "  Travels  in  go,"  a  region  now  assuming  an  international 
Hexico  and  Life  among  the  Mexicans."  A  importance ;  Little's  **  South  Africa " ;  ^*  The 
omewhat  lengthened  visit  in  the  land  of  the  Transvaal,"  by  E.  Y.  C. ;  and  Dr.  Williams's 
iztecs  and  unusually  keen  powers  of  observa-  "  The  Soudan."  Other  books  worthy  of  men- 
ion  joined  to  furnish  the  material  of  what  is  tion  were  Amicis's  *^  Holland  and  its  People," 
tot  only  an  attractive  but  what  appears  to  be  Barneby's  **  life  and  Labor  in  the  Far  West," 
.  trustworthy  book.  George  W.  Cable,  in  his  and  Augustus  0.  Hare's  studies  of"  Venice  and 
^  Creoles  of  Louisiana,"  if  this  work  can  prop-  Florence." 

rly  be  called  a  book  of  travel,  gives  a  careful  Poetry, — ^There  is  not  very  much  to  be  said 

>icture  of  the  French  and  Spanish  residents  of  of  the  American  production  in  this  department 

iew  Orleans,  and  the  region  of  which  it  is  the  of  literary  effort.    In  quantity  the  results  have 

mmediate  center,  as  also  an  interesting  sketch  been  great,  in  ouality  for  the  most  part  medi- 

»f  colonial  history.    Mrs.  Bianciarde  is  respon-  ocre.    The  death  of  Longfellow,  the  diplomatic 

ible  for  a  collection  of  racy  papers  under  the  duties  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  now  for  the 

lame  of  "At  Home  in  Italy,"  and  Mrs.  Julia  good  of  literature  happily  releas^  from  ofScial 

>orr  writes  pleasantly  of  Bermuda.    Nourse's  toil,  and  the  silence  of  Mr.  Whittier,  have  left 

*'  American  Explorations  in  Arctic  Regions  "  is  the  field  to  the  younger  poets.    A  fresh  collec- 

i  compilation  of  the  most  interesting  exploits  tion  of  Bayard  Taylor's  poems,  under  the  name 

>f  our  countrymen  in  the  Frozen  Zone.    An-  of  "Melodies  of  Verse"  (with  no  new  addi- 

»tber  rehearsal  of  the  Arctic  story  was  by  Mc-  tion,  however),  and  an  illustrated  selection 

^rmick,  with  a  readable  addition  in  the  way  from  the  more  popular  poems  of  Dr.  Oliver 

»f  description  of  early  feats  of  circumnavi-  Wendell  Holmes,  attested  the  favor  in  which 

ladon.     n.  D.  Howells,  in  "  Three  Villages,"  these  poets  are  held.    An  interesting  collection 

:ave  a  pleasant  description  of  some  New  Eog-  was  given  to  the  public  of  the  "  Poems  of  Sid- 

ind  townships,  and  illustrates  anew  the  fact  ney  Lanier,"  many  of  which  are  exquisitely 

hat  the  interest  of  things  depends  rather  on  musical,  edited  with  a  memoir  of  the  author, 

rhat  lies  behind  than  in  front  of  the  eyes,  who  was  in  many  ways  a  singularly  gifted 

lenry  James  gave  similar   studies  of   Old-  man.    H.  J.  Bnnner's  "Airs  from  Arcady" 

l^orld  life,  marked  by  much  finish  of  style,  in  was  the  work  of  a  graceful  and  dexterous 

be  books  "  Portraits  of  Places "  and  "  Little  hand,   and  Edgar  Fawcett  produced  a  new 

our  in  France."    John  Burroughs,  in  "  Fresh  volume  of  verse  under  the  title  of  "  Later 

lelds  and  Pastures  New,"  dealt  in  a  bright  Poems."    Miss  Lucy  Larcom's  poems  were  is- 

nd  pleasant  way  with  English  life,  and  W.  sued  in  a  new  and  complete  edition,  and  Miss 

*a1kner  contributed  a  not  very  entertaining  Phelps  was  represented  in  a  thin  volume,  col- 

oltime  to  the  ever-swelling  literature  of  the  lected  from  her  magazine  and  newspaper  con- 

ourist  in  "Rapid  Ramblings"  over  Europe,  tributions.    George  Lunt's"  Poems  "was  a  col- 

>r.  Henry  M.  Field  was  the  author  of  an  in-  lection  of  verse  full  of  a  auaintfiavor,  and  Macy's 

eresting  record  of  travel  in  Syria  and  Pales-  "Legends  and  Lyrics''  contained  not  a  little 

ine,  under  the  name  of  "  Among  the  Holy  good  work.    Of  the  large  mass  of  amateur  po- 

lills."  etry  issued,  Clinton  Scollard's  "Pictures  in 

The  books  reissued  here  from  English  and  Song  "  is  alone  worthy  of  note, 

breign  sources  offer  a  more  attractive  exhibit  English  poetry  of  note  reissued  here  presents 

ban  those  written  by  Americans.    "John  Bull  to  us  first  of  all  Tennyson's  powerful  historical 

ind  his  Island,"  a  vivacious  and  witty  study  of  play  of  "  Becket,"  which  is  distinguished  by  its 

English  tife  and  people,  by  Max  O'Rell,  was  strong  dramatic  characterization,  though  not 

me  of  the  sensations  of  the  year.    Lady  Bras-  fitted  for  the  stage.    "  The  Falcon  and  the 

ley  added  to  the  literature  of  yachting  ad-  Cap,"  by  the  same  author,  was  also  given  to 

Venture  in  a  delightful  volume,  profusely  illus-  the  world  in  book  form.    Robert  Browning's 

lilted,  called  "The  Trades,  the  Tropics,  and  poetic  activity  found  outlet  in  "Ferishtah's 

he  Roaring  Forties."    The  author  is  a  bom  Fancies,"  full  of  Oriental  color  and  subtile 

raveler,  and  has  a  knack  of  graphic  and  un-  thought.    Mr.  Swinburne's  new  volume  was 

i9e(^ed  description  which  saves  her  readers  "  A  Midsummer  Holiday,"  and  the  book  showed 

rom  a  single  weary  moment    Two  other  well-  no  falling  off  in  the  author's  peculiar  gifts  of 

:nown  Englishwomen  also  published  books  of  technical  execution.    It  may  be  added  that  Mr. 

raveL    Miss  Iza  Duffus-Hardy  related  her  im-  Richard  Henry  Stoddard  edited  a  volume  of  "  Se- 

resfflons  of  North  America  in  "  Between  Two  lections  from  Swinburne  "  with  excellent  litera- 

>ceans  " ;  Miss  Grordon-Cumming,  an  indefati-  ry  taste.    Among  the  minor  English  poets  were 

ible  wanderer  in  strange  places,  wrote  "  In  the  "Songs  Unsung,"  by  Lewis  Morris;   "Wind 

imalayas  and  on  the  Indian  Plains."    Mount-  Voices,"  by  Philip  Bourke  Marston ;  and  "  Bal- 

Q  adventure  in  New  Zealand  had  two  de-  lades  and  Verses  Vain,"  a  charming  collection 
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of  vers  de  societS,  hj  Andrew  Lang.     There  Dr.  Cones  was  the  author  of  an  original  and 

was  also  a  good  collection  of  poems  issued  interesting  speculation  on  life  called  "  Biogeo,^^ 

under  the  attractive  title  of  "  Red-Letter  Poems  President  Alexander  Winchell  produced  a  series 

by  English  Men  and  Women.^'    The  above  of  intelligent  and  attractive  papers  well  suited 

brief  and  meager  record  covers  everything  to  strike  the  popular  taste  in  nis  **  Geological 

worthy  of  even  passing  mention.  Excursions,"  and  Prof.  Shaler  was  responsible 

General    Uteratue. — Edgar   Evertson    Saltus  for  a  new  and  excellent  text-book  on^' Geology." 
was  the  author  of  a  study  of  "  Balzac,"  the  Meteorology  was  represented  by  Mr.  Davis  in 
great  French  novelist,  marked  by  nice  insight  a  work  entitled  "  Whirlwinds,  Cyclones,  and 
and  thorough  mastery  of  his  subject,  and  pre-  Tornadoe8,"andBasmett's"Earthquakes"tTeat- 
senting  a  somewhat  different  view  of  the  author  ed  a  topic  of  general  interest  to  intelligent 
ot  the  ^^  Comedieffumaine^^  from  that  gener&l'  readers,   in  the  fact  that   such  phenomena, 
ly  held.    Charles  Godfrey  Leland^s  volume  of  among  all  those  dangers  which  threaten  ho- 
American  folk-lore,  "  Algonquin  Legends  of  manity  on  the  part  of  physical  nature,  are  the 
New  England,"  was  not  only  attractively  writ-  most  startling  and  dramatic.     There  were  se?* 
ten,  but  was  a  valuable  addition  to  compara-  eralbooksof  what  maybe  called  famUiar home 
tive  mythology.     Oliver   Bell  Bunco's  **My  science,  peculiarly  useful  in  the  Lints  they  gire 
House  "  was  a  graceful  picture  of  an  ideal  as  U*  how  easy  it  is  to  find  matter  of  great  in- 
country  home  and  its  surroundings ;  and  Don-  terest  and  instruction  in  the  things  nearest  oar 
aid  G.  MitchelPs  **  Sheaf  of  Essays,"  bound  to-  every-day  life.    These  were  Rev.  Dr.  McCook's 
gether,  showed  this  idol  of  a  former  genera-  "  Tenants  of  an  Old  Farm,"  Dening's  **  Byways 
tion  in  a  light  indicating  that  his  hand  had  not  of  Nature  and  Life,"  and  *•*'  A  Naturalist's  Barn- 
lost  its  old  cunning.    Mrs.  Emerson's  *'In-  bles  about  Home,"  by  Charles  0.  Abbott    Tbe 
dian  Myths  "  and  Gatschet^s  "  Legends  of  the  latter  two  books  were  executed  in  a  peculiar- 
Creeks  "  were  useful  companion  works  to  that  ly  attractive  vein,  and  well  calculated  to  stimn- 
of  Mr.  Lelaud  named  above.    To  those  inter-  late  the  minds  and  sharpen  the  eyes  of  readers, 
ested  in  Indian  studies,  the  *^  Iroquois  Book  of  Baldwin's  **  New  England  Orchids"  and  James's 
Relics  "  and  Dr.  Brinton's  "  Aboriginal  Amer-  **  North  American  Mosses  "  collated  important 
ican  Authors"  also  recommend  themselves,  observations  in  departments  of  botany  in  which 
Baldwin's  "Book  Lover"  was  a  pleasant  little  people  would  commonly  be  interested.    Dr. 
volume,  and  Adams's  "  Hand-Book  of  Ameri-  Elliot  Cones  published  a  new  and  revised  edi- 
can   Authors"   was  a  fit  companion  to  his  tion  of  his  " Key  to  North  American  Birdfij" 
"  Hand-Book  of  British  Authors,"  pablished  which  is  recognized  as  a  standard  autboritj  in 
last  year.    McCallum's  "  Studies  in  High  and  ornithology.    Among  Government  publicatiooi 
Low  German  Literature"  made  a  very  con-  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  were  the  "An- 
venient  hand-book  for  the  literary  student,  and  nual  Report  of  the  United  States  Fish  Com- 
a  similar  work  was  edited  by  Lafcodio  Heam  mission  "  and  the  ^^  Geological  and  Geographical 
under  the  name  of  "  Stray  Leaves  from  Stray  Survey  of  the  Territories,"    The  second  ofthe 
Literatures."  The  closing  volumes  of  the  **Com-  two  parts  of  the  latter  gave  a  very  full  summary 
plete  works  of  William  Cullen  Bryant,"  edited  of  the  wonders  of  the  Yellowstone  valley,  and 
by  Parke  Godwin,  included  his  prose  writings,  both  works  issued  were  acknowledged  by  tbe 
which  of  course  are  far  less  significant  in  the  scientific  world  abroad  as  worthy  of  the  warm- 
public  mind  than  are  his  poems.  est  commendation.    It  may  be  noticed  that  U.   | 

In  American  reprints  under  this  head,  we  S.  Government  publications  in  science  stand  at   I 

find  nothing  of  special  value  except  George  the  head  of  official  scientific  reports  thronghont  | 

Eliot's  "  Essays  and    Leaves  from  a  Note-  the  world  for  the  thoroughness  with  which  • 

Book,"  a  collection  of  articles  originally  pub-  they  are  executed  and  the  valuable  results  at- 

lished  in  magazine  form ;  Philip  Gilbert  Ham-  tained.    Among  scientific  books,  too,  may  be 

erton's   **  Human   Intercourse,"   a  wise   and  classed  the  concluding  volume  of  "  Appletons' 

suggestive  series  of  studies  both  genial  and  Home-Books,"  published    under  the  title  of 

searching;  Bain's  " Practical  Essays";  "The  "Health  at  Home."    J.  Leonard  Coming, M. 

Enchiridion  of  Wit " ;    and   Andrew  Lang's  D.,  was  the  author  of  an  elaborate  treatise  on 

"  Custom  and  Myth."  "  Brain  Exhaustion,  with    some  Preliminary  »| 

Sdence.  —  The    literary    contributions    to  Considerations  on  Cerebral  Dynamics."  There-  S 

American  science  were  not  as  many  and  no-  suits  reached  were  drawn  from  direct  clinical  % 

ticeable  as  in  the  preceding  year.    John  Fiske's  observation  and  deductions  derived  from  pbys-    '\ 

" Excursions  of  an  Evolutionist"  was  marked  ology  and  experimental  pathology.    A  valua*   i 

by  the  author's  well-known  characteristics  of  ble  compend  by  Prof.  Nathan  Sheppard  called    \ 

clear  statementandsuggestiveness.  As  indicated  "Darwinism  as  stated  by  Darwin  Himself^ 

by  the  title,  the  book  is  made  up  of  essays.   His  gives  passages  from  the  writings  of  the  most 

"  Destiny  of  Man  "  was  another  publication  in  celebrated  of  modem  naturalists,  which  by 

some  sense  complementing  the  preceding  one,  systematic  arrangement  are  made  to  present 

and  entering  into  a  study  of  the  probabilities  in  the  clearest  light  the  order  and  scope  of 

of  the  future  of  the  race.    The  sabject  of  evo-  Darwin's  argument  as  to  the  origin  and  evolu- 

lution  seems  to  have  become  the  hinge  on  tion  of  animals  and  men.    Not  least  valuable 

which  leading   scientific  speculation  swings,  among  the  issues  of  the  year  were  the  two 
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bound  annaal  Yolames  of  "  The  Popular  Science  Politics,  Economics,  and  Soda!  Sdcncc*  —  The 
Monthly/'  An  important  new  text-book  was  wide  range  of  topics  included  in  the  above 
produced  by  Prof.  John  Trowbridge,  of  Har-  foand  varied  and  energetic  discussion  by 
vard  University,  under  the  name  of  "  The  New  American  writers.  First  among  these  atten- 
Physics,"  being  a  manaal  of  experimental  study  tion  may  be  called  to  Lalor's  **  Cyclopaedia  of 
for  advanced  schools,  Joseph  Le  Conte's  Political  Science,"  the  third  volume  of  which 
**  Compend  of  Geology  "  was  the  work  of  one  was  issued,  completing  an  admirable  corapen- 
of  the  best  -  known  and  most  trustworthy  dium  of  articles  written  by  American  and  for- 
scientific  men  in  the  country.  A  new  work  eign  writers.  Lieut,  Kelly,  U,  S.  N.,  took  up 
entitled  "  Elements  of  Zodlogy  "  was  written  by  the  vexed  and  most  important  question  of  the 
O.  F.  Holder  and  J.  B.  Holder,  M.  D.,  Curator  building  up  of  our  merchant  marine  in  a  timely 
of  Zoology  in  the  American  Museum  of  Nat-  book,  the  ^*  Question  of  Ships,"  in  which  he 
oral  History  in  Central  Park,  New  York.  At-  vigorously  advocated  "  Free  Trade  and  Free 
tention  may  also  be  called  to  "  The  Elements  Ships."  A  course  of  lectures  given  at  Cornell 
of  Chemistry,"  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Clarke,  Chemist  University,  taking  strong  ground  in  favor  of 
of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  and  "  The  Es-  protection,  by  Hon.  Ellis  H.  Roberts,  were 
sentials  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,"  issued  in  book-form  under  the  name  of  **  Gov- 
by  Dr.  Roger  S.  Tracy,  of  the  New  York  Board  emment  Revenue."  Henry  George  continued 
of  Health.  Dr.  Barnard,  in  his  "  Metrological  the  radical  contest  opened  in  **  Progress  and 
System  of  the  Great  Pyramid,"  effectively  con-  Poverty  "  with  a  volume  of  essays,  "  Social 
troverted  the  historico-astronomical  theories  Problems."  In  Crane's  and  Moses's '*  Politics  " 
of  Piazzi  Smyth.  CarapbelPs  description  of  is  found  a  well-digested  and  scholarly  intro- 
tbe  **  Geological  and  Mineralogical  Resources  duction  to  the  study  of  comparative  constitu- 
of  the  James  River  Valley  "  was  a  valuable  tional  law.  Fortune's  "  Black  and  White,"  by 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  our  own  country,  the  editor  of  the  organ  of  the  colored  race,  the 
Among  the  reprints  of  foreign  books  there  New  York  "  Globe,"  illustrates  the  rapid  ex- 
are  several  scientific  treatises  that  deserve  pansion  and  improvement  of  the  blacks  in  the 
mention.  There  were  some  valuable  contri-  South,  and  discusses  also  their  relation  to  the 
bntions  to  the  electrical  section  of  applied  sci-  problems  of  land,  labor,  and  politics.  The  same 
ence,  among  which  may  be  cited  "A  Practi-  theme  was  also  treated  by  Albion  W.  Tourgee 
cal  Treatise  on  Electric  Lighting,"  by  J.  E.  H.  in  "  An  Appeal  to  CsBsar,"  with  all  the  force 
Gordon ;  "  A  Physical  Treatise  on  Electricity  of  the  special  pleader.  Edward  Bellamy,  in 
and  Magnetism,"  by  the  same  author ;  "  The  "  Our  Way  Out,"  sought  to  suggest  the  escape 
Electric  Light,  its  History,  Production,  and  from  the  present  difficulties  of  labor  and  trade. 
Application,"  from  the  French  of  Alglave  and  Albert  Shaw's  "Icaria"  gave  a  description  of 
Boulard,  edited  by  CM.  Lungren;  "Dynamo-  a  Western  communistic  experiment  of  some 
Electricity,  its  Generation,  Application,  Trans-  years  ago,  originally  begun  by  a  noble  and 
mission,  Storage,  and  Measurement,  "by  George  wealthy  Spaniard.  Scudder's  "Labor-Value 
B.  Prescott;  and  " Electricity  and  the  Electri-  Fallacy"  was  an  interesting  contribution  to 
cal  Telegraph,"  and  "  Bell's  Electric  Speaking  economics.  Other  noticeable  studies  in  econom- 
Telephone,"  by  the  same  author.  The  publi-  ics  were  Prof.  W.  G.  Sumner's  "  Problems  in 
cation  of  these  works  sufficiently  indicates  the  Political  Economy,"  Prof.  Francis  Walker's 
profound  interest  to-day  in  the  various  forms  "  Land  and  its  Rent,"  and  R.  Bowker's  **  Work 
of  applied  electricity.  "Descriptive  Mineral-  and  Wealth."  Prof.  J. Laurence Laughlin  added 
ogy"  was  treated  by  Hilary  Bauerman,F.  G.S.,  a  valuable  hand-book  to  the  educational  list 
and  a  new  volume  of  Roscoe's  Chemistry  by  in  his  edition  of  Mill's  "  Political  Economy." 
H.  E.  Roscoe,  F.  R.  S.,  and  C.  Schorlemmer,  A  new  edition  of  Albert  E.  Bolles's  "  Financial 
F.  R.  S.,  continued  a  very  elaborate  work.  To  History  of  the  United  States,  from  1774  to 
tbe  above-named  works  on  electricity  may  be  1789,"  was  issued.  A  series  of  essays,  treating 
added  Hammond's  "  Electrical  Light  in  our  the  different  aspects  of  the  woman  question  in 
Homes,"  Swinton's  "  Principles  and  Practice  of  Europe  and  America,  was  edited  by  Theodore 
£lectricalLighting,"Fahre's"HistoryofElectrio  Stanton,  and  issued  in  book-form.  The  first 
Telegraphy  to  1837,"  and  May's  "  Bibliogra-  two  volumes  of  "Twenty  Years  of  Congress," 
phy  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism."  "  Flowers  by  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  deserve  special  men- 
and  their  Pedigrees,"  by  Grant  Allen,  was  not  tion  for  the  ability  and  fairness  of  their  pres- 
only  fall  of  scientific  suggestion,  but  very  fas-  entation  of  political  history,  and  added  largely 
cinating  in  matter  and  style;  and  G.  J.  Ro-  to  the  author's  great  reputation.  Among  other 
manea,  in  his  "  Mental  Evolution  in  Animals,"  works  of  an  historical  and  argumentative  char- 
ably  continued  a  discussion  which  has  become  acter  may  be  mentioned  Judge  Boutwell's"Why 
widely  associated  with  his  name  and  special  am  I  a  Republican?"  Eugene  Y.Smalley's"  Brief 
studies.  Other  works  which  may  be  named  History  of  the  Republican  Party,"  Flower's 
are  Worthington  Smith's  "  Diseases  of  Field  "  History  of  the  Republican  Party,"  Patton's 
and  Garden  Crops,"  Dr.  H.  C.  Lang's  "  Butter-  "  Democratic  Party,"  Stanwood's  **  History  of 
flies  of  Europe,"  Sir  Richard  Owen's  "  British  Presidential  Elections,"  and  Blanchard's  "  Rise 
Fossil  Reptiles,"  Prof.  Romer's  "  Bone-Oaves  of  and  Fall  of  Political  Parties  in  the  United 
Europe,"  and  G.  J.  Hinde's  "  Fossil  Sponges."  States."    Attention  may  be  called  to  the  very 
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suggestive  discussion  of  the  questioii  of  intern-  bear  in  '*  Quotations  in  the  New  Testament,'^ 

perance  in  Gasta£»on*s  '^  The  Foundation  of  a  book  of  much  value  as  an  aid  to  the  Biblicil 

Death,"  which  is  a  cyclopaedia  of  facts  on  this  student     Dr.  Pentecost  furnished  an  exege- 

topic  as  well  as  a  strong  argument  sis  of  Exodus  in  ^^Out  of  Bondage."    Other 

Among  American  reprints  may  be  selected  a  works  on  the  Bible  were  ^^  The  Great  Ar^- 
trio  of  important  works  on  one  of  the  pressing  ment,"  by  Dr.  Thompson,  which  included 
problems  of  the  day.  Eraser  Rae's  *^  Gontem-  studies  on  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
porary  Socialism  "  is  an  able  historical  sketch  and  Dr.  Lowrie^s  **  Explanation  of  the  Epistle 
of  the  forms  of  socialism  now  prevailing  in  the  to  the  Hebrews,"  said  to  be  the  fioiit  of  many 
theories  and  aspirations  of  the  world,  and  H.  M.  years  of  thought.  In  ^*  The  Apostles^  Creed," 
Hyndman  is  the  author  of  ^*  The  Historical  Basis  Rev.  Charles  R.  Baker  gives  an  excellent  ex- 
of  Socialism  in  England."  Greenland's  *^  Co-  position.  A  number  of  notable  books  in  horn- 
operative  Commonwealth  "  is  another  coutribu-  iletics  belong  to  the  religious  literature  of 
tion  to  the  same  subject.  W.  H.  Mallock  re-  the  year.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
views  the  theories  of  Henry  George  with  his  **  Teachings  and  Counsels,"  by  Dr.  Mark  Hop- 
usual  brightness  in  "Property  and  Progress,"  kins,  one  of  the  veteran  religious  writers  of 
and  uses  the  weapons  of  satire  as  well  as  those  the  country;  "  Pastoral  Theology,"  by  Rev. 
of  logic.  A  translation  of  Prof.  Laveleye's  J.  M.  Hoppin ;  "  A  Manual  of  Preaching,"  by 
*' Elements  of  Political  Economy"  was  made  Rev.  Franklin  W.  Fisk;  Hunt's  "Principles 
by  A.  W.  Pollard,  of  Oxford,  and  Walter  Pol-  of  Written  Discourse,"  an  admirable  manual  of 
lock  is  responsible  for  an  essay  on  the  "  Land  rhetoric  for  theological  students  and  preach- 
Laws."  A  new  edition  was  issued  of  Thorold  ers  ;  and  Cheesebrough's  "  Children  trained 
Rogers's  "  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages."  for  Discipleship."    "  A  System  of  Christian 

Phlloflopby  and  Metapbyslcsi — This  department  Theology"  is  the  title  of  a  volume  gathered 

of  thought  has  had  very  few  important  addi-  from  literary  fragments,  manuscript  notes,  and 

tions  during  the  last  year,  and  none  of  these  unpublished  sermons,  left  by  tiie  late  Bev. 

was  by  American  writers.    Mrs.  Corson  trans-  Henry  B.  Smith.    This,  in  connection  with  two 

lated  Janet's  "Elements  of  Morals,"  a  work  preceding  volumes,  completes  the  exposition 

ranking  high  in  the  philosophy  of  ethics.    The  of  his  views  on  theological  qnestiona.   A  ^^Life 

school  of  philosophic  pessimism  was  illustrated  of  Paul,'^  well  adapted  for  popular  reading,  was 

in  the  translations  of  the  leading  works  of  its  written  by  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  and  under  the  head 

two  great  lights.    Schopenhauer's  "  World  as  of  "  Some  Heretics  of  Yesterday,"  a  collection 

Will  and  Idea  "  and  Hartman's  "  Philosophy  of  lectures,  Dr.  Herrick  furnishes  a  very  read- 

of  the  Unconscious  "  rank  as  two  of  the  great-  able  account  of  religious  opinions  during  fonr 

est  recent  statements  of  philosophical  opinion,  centuries.    Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke  treats 

though  they  find  but  little  following  among  the  Pauline  theology  from  a  Unitarian  point  of 

American  thinkers.    To  the  above  short  list  view  in  "The  Ideas  of  the  Apostle  Paultrana- 

may  be  added  a  biographical  sketch  of  Leib-  lated  into  their  Modern  Equivalents."    Be?, 

nitz,  by  Morz,  and  one  of  Vico,  by  Prof.  Flint  Joseph  Cook  is  responsible  for  another  volume 

Theolfgy  and  ReUglMk — This  department  was  of  "  Boston  Monday  Lectures,"  published  under 
richer  in  American   contributions  than   any  the  name  of  "  Occident,"  and  discusses  modem 
other  branch  of  intellectual  thought.   The  con-  religious  and  philosophical  thought  with  orao- 
cluding  volume,  "  Persia,"  of  the  late  Dr.  Sam-  ular  certainty.     We  have  also  volumes  of  aer- 
uel  Jcmnson's  "  Oriental  Religions,"  a  work  mens  and  lectures  perpetuated  in  book-form  in 
projected  and  executed  on  a  most  elaborate  "The  Reality  of   Faith,"  by  Rev.  Newman 
plan,  was  issued.    The  survey  given  by  Dr.  Smyth,  and  "  The  Redity  of  Religion,"  by  Bev. 
Johnson  of  religious  thought  in  the  East  of  its  H.  J.  Van  Dyke,  Jr.    The  sermons  of  the  Bev. 
influence  on  Christianity,  and  of  its  connection  Dr.  Ewer,  recently  dead,  are  given  under  the 
with  philosophic^  speculation  in  modern  times,  name  of  "  Sanctity  and  other  Sermons,"  and  a 
is  comprehensive  and  masterly.    In  the  Bohlen  volume  of  Mr.  Talmage's  pulpit-talks  may  be 
lectures  of  the  year  we  have  a  work  of  a  simi-  recognized  by  the  title  of  the  "  Brooklyn  Taber- 
lar  character,  under  the  name  of  "The  Con-  nacle."    Some  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher's best 
tinuity  of  Christian  Thought,"  by  Rev.  A.  V.  bits  are  served  under  the  name  of  "  Comfort- 
Allen,  tracing  the  evolution  of  religious  history  ing  Thoughts."     A  Unitarian  view  may  be 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.    This  read  in  "  Beliefs  about  the  Bible,"  by  Bev. 
may  be  regarded  by  the  student  as  comple-  Dr.  Savage.    Another  contribution  to  what  ia 
mentary  to  the  former  work.    Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs,  known  as  liberal  Christianity  is  Eddy's  "Uni- 
one  of  the  most  scholarly  among  American  versalism  in  America,"  the  first  volume  of 
clergy,  in  the  "  Divine  Origin  of  Christianity,"  which  only  has  been  issued.  Minger's  "  Lamps 
summed  up  with  great  ability  the  argument  of  and  Paths  "  is  designed  for  juvenile  readers. 
Christian  evidences.    One  of  the  sensations  of  A  very  interesting  contribution  to  hyranology 
the  year  in  religious  literature  was  Rev.  Heber  and  religious  biography  is  foond  in  Nutter's 
C.  Newton's  "Book  of  Beginnings,"  contain-  " Hymn  Studies,'' a  critical  view  of  the  stand- 
ing the  author's  interrupted  course  of  lectures  ard  old  hymns,  with  sketches  of  their  authors, 
on  the  book  of  Genesis.    Prof.  Joy  brought  The  Ve<lder  Lectures  for  1888,  delivered  by 
the  fruits  of  a  rare  linguistic  scholarship  to  Rev.  J.  B.  Drury,  were  issued  in  book-form, 
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with  the  title  *'  Tmths  and  Untraths  of  Evo-  Law. — Among  the  principal  American  law- 
lation."     Other   books   worthj  of  mention  books  were  ^'  Some  Leading  Principles  of  An- 
were  Hedge^s  "  Atheism  in  Philosophy,"  Burr's  glo- American  Law,"  by  Prof.  Terry,  of  Japan ; 
"Ecce  Terra,"  Bash's  "Evidences  of  Faith,"  Wharton's  "Commentaries  on  Law";  Field's 
and  Cooke's  **  Oatlines  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  "  Lawyer's  Briefs  " ;  Desty's  "  American  Law  of 
Resnrreotion."    The  Augustinian  and  Calrin-  Taxation  " ;  Becker  and  Simonds  on  "The  Board 
istio  elements  of  modem  belief  were  strongly  of  Trade  and  the  Produce  Exchange " ;  Low- 
presented  by  Bishop  Littlcjohn  in  his  "  Lectures  ell's   "  Transfer  of  Stock  " ;   Taylor's  "  Pri- 
on the  Christian  Ministry  at  the  Close  of  the  vate  Corporations  " ;    Roror's  "  Railroads  "  - 
Nineteenth  Century."     Another  volume  was  Reid's  "  Law  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,"  and 
added  daring  the  year  to  Dr.  Phihp  Schaff's  Beiyamin  Wood's  "  Statute  of  Frauds " ;  Bed- 
"  International  Revision  Commentary."  die's  "  Warranties  in  the  Sale  of  Chattels  "  ; 
The  books  published  from  foreign  sources  Pierce's  "Fraudulent   Mortgages,"  and    "A 
offer  several  deserving  of  note.    An  interest-  Commentary  on  American  Phases  of  Twine's 
ing  view  by  a  converted  Hebrew,  with  fresh  Case " ;    Wait  on   "  Fraudulent  Conveyances 
and  illuminating  research  into  the  conditions  and    Creditors'    Bills " ;    Church's    "  Habeas 
of  Christ's  life,  were  displayed  in  Edersheim's  Corpus";  Heard's  "Equity  Precedents";  Ra- 
"  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah."    An-  palye  on  "  Contempts";  Seton  on  "Decrees"; 
other  similar  essay  in  biographical  criticism  ray's  "Executor's  and  Administrator's  Guide"; 
was  given  in  the  translation  of  Dr.  Bemhard  Dr.  Clouson's  "  Clinical  Lectures  on  Mental 
Weiss's  "  Life  of  Christ."     Matthew  Arnold's  Diseases  " ;  Harrison's  "  Legislation  on  Insan- 
scbolarly  study  of  a  very  interesting  period  ity";  Lawson's"A^adged  Cases  in  Insanity"; 
of  Hebraic  life  and  thought,  "Isaiah  of  Jerusa-  Spalding's  "Public  Land  System";   Reese's 
lem,"  excited  deserved  comment  and  atten-  "Medical   Jurisprudence   and   Toxicology"; 
tion,  perhaps  aU  the  more  from  its  being  the  "  Jewish  Law  of  Marriage  and  Divorce,"  by 
work  of  a  layman.    Another  popular  religious  Rev.  Dr.  Midziner ;  Abbot's  "  Traveling  Law 
biography  was  that  of  "  Simon  Peter,"  by  Dr.  School  " ;  Harris's  "  Illustrations  in  Advoca- 
Hodder.     The  theme  of  the  Hibbert  Lectures  oy  " ;  "  Miscellaneous  Papers,"  by  David  Dud- 
for  1884  was  "  Native  Religions  of  Mexico  and  ley  Field ;  Millar's  "  Black  Calendar  of  Scot- 
Peru,"  by  Dr.  Albert  Reville ;  that  of  the  land,"  and  Collins's  "  Ohio  Voter's  Manual." 
Framley  Lectures  of  1888,  by  Rev.  W.  Arthur,  Medlebie.  —  The  leading  medical   works  by 
"  The  Differences  between  Physical  and  Moral  American  authors  were  as  follow :    Skene's 
Law  " ;  and  of  the  Bedell  Lectures  for  1883,  "  Atlas  of  Female  Pelvic  Anatomy  " ;  Poore's 
^^  Revealed  Religion  expounded  by  its  Rela-  "  Osteotomy    and    Osteoclasis  "  ;     Swanzy's 
tion  to  the  Moral  Being  of  God,"  by  Rev.  H.  "  Hand-Book  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and 
Cotterell.     All  these  were  issued  in  book  form  their  Treatment " ;  Van  Buren's  "  Lectures  on 
and  are  forcible,  eloquent,  and  scholarly  expo-  the  Principles  of  Surgery,"  edited  by  Stimson 
sitions  of  the  subjects  discussed.   General  Gor-  (new  edition) ;  Tracy's  "  Hand-Book  of  Sani- 
doQ  Pasha's  strange  religious  opinions  were  ex-  tary  Information  for  Householders  " ;  Wight's 
ploited  in  "  Reflections  in  Palestine."    An  in-  "  Maxims  of  Public  Health  " ;  Billings's  "  Re- 
teresting  exposition  of  the  religious  changes  lationof  Animal  Diseases  to  the  Public  Health"; 
going  on  in  the  Hindu  mind  was  the  character-  Wright's   "  Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
iatic  of  "  Hindu  Philosophy  "  and  "  Brahman-  Rectum  " ;   Araidcm's  "  Year-Book  of  Thera- 
ism,"  works  by  Ram  Chandra  Bose,  an  erudite  peuties  " :  Loomis's  "  Text-Book  of  Practical 
higb-caste  Hindu,  who  professes  a  species  of  Medicine  " ;   Millard's  "  Treatise  on  Bright's 
modified  Christianity.    Brewer's  "  Dictionary  Disease  " ;   Coppie's  "  Causation  of  Sleep  " ; 
of  Miracles,"  published  during  the  year,  is  a  Douglas  Graham's  "  Practical  Treatise  on  Mas- 
curiously  learned  work,  which  the  religious  sage";  Do wse's  "  Brain  and  Nei*ves";  Ham- 
Btodent  will  find  of  interest  and  value  in  help-  ilton's  "  Manual  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  " ; 
ing  his  researches.    The  first  volume  of  Spence,  McKenzie's  "  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Throat " ; 
Exell,  and  Neill's  "Thirty  Thousand  Thoughts,"  Crothers's  "  Mental  Contagion  in  Inebriety  " ; 
^'Christian  Evidences,"  an  elaborate  work  of  Kippoxa  "  Hand-Book  of  Skin  Diseases  and 
biblical  reference,  was  issued,  and  no  doubt  the  their    Horoceopathic    Treatment  " ;    Hewett's 
sneceeding  volumes  will  be  eagerly  looked  for.  "  Pathology,  Diagnosis,  and  Treatment  of  the 
The  great  Herzog-Schaff*s  "  Religious  Encyclo-  Diseases  of  Women,"  edited  by  Sims ;  Hutche- 
padia"  was  completed  by  the  issue  of  the  third  son's  "  Laws  of  Health  " ;  Park's  "  Manual  of 
volume.    Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne's  new  version  of  Practical  Hygiene,"  edited  by  De  Chaminont ; 
the  *^  Book  of  Psalms  "  met  the  approbation  of  and  "  Autobiography  "  of  Dr.  Marion  Sims, 
icholars.    Other  books  of  some  mterest  were  edited  by  his  son.    The  latter,   though  not 
Bhiikie's  "  Public  Ministry  and  Pastoral  Meth-  technically  speaking  a  medical  book,  is  of  such 
ods  of  oar  Lord,"  Orden's  "  Touchstones^"  and  interest  to  all  physicians  that  it  may  properly 
Famer's  "  Resurrection  in  Nature."    Monsig-  be  classed  under  this  division  as  much  as  under 
nor  Capel's   new  edition  of   Berington  and  that  of  biography. 

Xirk's  "  The  Faith  of  Roman  Catholics  "  was  LITEBATPRE,  BRITISH.    The  general  stag- 

sopplemented  by  Addis  and  Arnold's  "  Catho-  nation  of  trade,  occasioned  by  political  and 

lie  Dictionary."  social  disturbance,  had  its  influence  in  the 
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literary  world,  and  there  were  fewer  and  less  the  works  in  general  literature.    In  the  way  of 

important  hooks  pnhlished  in  1884  than  osnal.  literary  criticism,  there  were  ^*  Shakespeare's 

Fine  Art& — Particularly  meager  is  the  list  of  Predecessors,"  by  Symonds;  **  The  Prologue  and 

works  in  this  department.    Marion  Kember^s  Epilogue  in   English  Literature  from  Sbake- 

"  Guide  to  Decorative  Art,"  Hodson's  **His-  speare  to  Dryden,"  by  "G.  8.  B.";  '» Shake- 

torical  and  Practical  Guide  to  Art  Illustra-  speare/'byProf.  Hales;  and  Hudson's  "Words- 

tion,"  Grove's  "Analytic  Essays  on  Beetho-  worth." 

ven's  Nine  Symphonies,"  Graves's  "  Dictionary  History. — Dr.  A.  H.  Sayce  has  prepared  a 

of  Artists  who  have  exhibited  at  the  Principal  scholarly  and  useful  little  monograph  in  his 

London  Exhibitions  from  1760  to  1880,"  Lof-  "Ancient Empires  of  the  East,"  and  "  Babylo- 

tie's  "  Essay  on  Scarabs^'  Sanders's  "  Carved  nian  Life  and  History  "  have  been  treated  by  Mr. 

Oak  Wood- work  in  the  Houses  and  Furniture  Budge,  while  Sir  0.  H  Rawlinson  has  published 

of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,"  the  second  part  of  the  fifth  volume  of  his  **S€- 

and  Solon  on  "  The  Art  of  the  Old  English  lections  from  the  Miscellaneous  Inscriptions  of 

Potter  " — these  are  the  most  notable  books  of  Assyria  and  Babylon."    The  third  volume  has 

the  year  in  this  direction.    The  finely  illns-  appeared  of  the  series,  by  George  Stephens,  of 

trated  edition  of  Sterne's  "  Sentimental  Jour-  the  "  Handbooks  of  the  Old  Northern  Runic 

ney,"  and  Dicksee's  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  are  Monuments  of  Scandinavia  and  England,"  and 

to  be  mentioned  among  the  artistic  holiday  "  Scotland  in  Pagan  Times,"  by  J.  Anderson, 

volumes,  and  Austin  Dobson's  "  Thomas  Be-  completes  the  list  in  ancient  history.    More 

wick  and  his  Pupils,"  and  Robbins's  transla-  recent,  yet  hardly  modern,  is  the  "History  of 

tion  of  Gosse's  "  Life  of  Fromentin,"  among  English  Goldsmiths  and  Plate- workers,"  bj 

the  art  biographies.  Chaffer.     General  English  history  furnishes 

Langoage  and  Llteratiire. — In  the  general  di-  the  first  four  books  of  William  of  Newbury's 
rection  indicated  by  this  classification  there  "  Historia  Rerum  Anglicarum,"  edited  from 
have  been  some  important  publications.  The  the  MSS.  of  the  Rolls;  the  tenth  volnnae  of 
"  Bibliography  of  Printing "  of  Bigmore  and  the  "  Calendar  of  State  Papers,"  Brewer's 
Wyman  has  reached  its  second  volume  and  tlie  "  The  Reign  of  Henry  VIII, "  Paul  Friedmann's 
letter  S,  and  will  be  completed  in  the  third  "Life  of  Anne  Boleyn,"  Percy  Fitzgerald's 
volume.  Hawkins's  "  Titles  of  the  First  Books  "  Life  and  Times  of  William  IV,"  the  "  Fa^ 
printed  in  Europe  up  to  the  Year  1600,"  and  similes  of  Irish  Manuscripts,"  edited  by  J.  T. 
the  British  Museum  catalogue  of  books  "  Print-  Gilbert,  have  been  completed,  and  J.  R. 
ed  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  of  Green's  noteworthy  "  Conquest  of  England '' 
Books  in  English,  printed  abroad,  up  to  the  has  appeared.  "A  Study  of  Ireland  in  the 
Year  1640,"  are  valuable  additions  to  practical  Seventeenth  Century,"  by  Mary  Hixon,  and  W. 
bibliography.  Dr.  Murray's  new  "English  A.  O'Connor's  " History  of  the  Irish  People," 
Dictionary,"  Stormouth's  "  New  Dictionary  of  are  important  additions  to  the  bibliography 
the  English  Language,"  and  the  first  part  of  of  this  subject.  Sir  Alexander  Grant's  historj 
the  *.*  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,"  are  of  "  The  University  of  Edinburgh's  Three  Hun- 
valuable  additions  to  their  class  of  literary  con-  dred  Years  "  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  hi»- 
veniences.  McCallum's  "  Studies  in  Low  and  tory  of  education  in  Scotland.  In  special  his- 
High  German  Literature,"  Gelvart's  "Folk-  tories,  we  have  Mr.  J.  H.  Skene's  "With Lord 
Lore  of  Modern  Greece,"  and  LafcadioHearns's  Stratford  in  the  Crimean  War,"  M.  Taine'8 
"  Stray  Leaves  from  Stray  Literatures,"  may  fourth  and  concluding  volume  of  his  work  on 
be  inserted  in  this  class.  So  may  not  im-  "  The  Revolution,"  Lady  Jackson's  "  Court  of 
properly  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics :  Chin-  the  Tnileries,"  M.  de  Maupas's  "  The  Famous 
nock's  translation  of  the"  Anabasis,"  Wilstach's  Coup  d'fitat,"  Gindeley's  "History  of  the 
"  -^neid,"  and  Palmer's  "  Odyssey."  Thirty  Years'  War,"  and  Holmes's  "  Account 

Dante's  "  Inferno  "  has  been  translated  by  of  the  Indian  Mutiny."  A  new  "  History  of 
Sibbold,  and  Tasso's  "  Jerusalem  Delivered  "  Prussia,"  by  Herbert  Tnttle,  extends  to  the 
by  Sir  J.  K.  James.  There  were  new  editions  accession  of  Frederick  the  Great ;  and  there 
issued  of  the  works  of  Marlowe,  Dryden,  Bur-  were  published  Boulger's  "  History  of  China," 
ton,  Pepys,  Eeats,  and  Shelley.  Francis  T.  Rusden's  "History  of  Australia,"  Justin  Mc- 
Palgrave's  charming  little  edition  of  Eeats  de-  Carthy's  "  Short  History  of  Our  Own  Times," 
serves  especial  mention.  Another  edition  of  the  "  Russian  War  in  Turkomania,"  by  Gen. 
this  poet  is  by  Arnold,  and  still  another  by  Grodekoff,  Col.  MaUeson's  "  Battle-Fielda  of 
Lord  Houghton,  while  his  "  Letters  "  appeared,  Germany,"  Lient.-Col.  King's  "  Famous  aD<l 
edited  by  Speed.  The  edition  by  Montague  of  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World,"  two  works  on 
"  Bacon's  Essays,"  Myers's  "  Selections  from  the  "  War  in  the  Soudan,"  by  Hon.  J.  Col- 
Milton's  Prose,"  Ainger's  "  Miscellaneous  Writ-  borne  and  Bennett  Burleigh,  and  a  brief  esaiy 
ings  of  Charles  Lamb,"  the  "  Sonnets  of  Words-  by  Atkinson  on  "  The  Reading  of  History." 
worth,"  by  Archbishop  Trench,  "  Selected  EBsays. — Among  the  essays  of  the  year,  qnite 
Poems  of  Tennyson,"  by  Rolfe,  "The  Prin-  the  brightest  and  most  original  and  graceful 
cess,"  by  Rolfe  and  Dawson,  the  "  Wit,  Wis-  were  those  published  under  the  title  "  Obiter 
dom,  and  Philosophy  of  Richter,"  in  English,  Dicta,"  anonymously,  and  reprinted  by  Messrs. 
and  a  fine  edition  of  "  Jane  Eyre,"  complete  Scribner.     Vernon  Lee's  "  Euphorion  "  is  a 
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1  of  bistorical  essays ;  Dr.  Hedge's  mea,  and  Armenia,"  and  "  Reflections  in  Pales- 
n  in  Philosophy  "  is  theological  and  tine,**  throw  still  further  light  on  the  life  and 
lical.  The  *^  Essays  and  Leaves  from  character  of  the  great  soldier.  ^^  The  Life  of 
Eliot's  Note-Book,"  Walter  Besant^s  F.  D.  Maurice "  and  '*  Dr.  Mozley's  Letters " 
Fiction,"  T.  Hall  Caine's  "  Cobwebs  are  to  be  named  in  English  biographical  litera- 
lism," Hamerton's  "  Human  Inter-  ture ;  and  so  are  the  **  Croker  Papers,"  the 
Miss  Hamlen's  ^^  Chats,"  and  Rev.  second  series  of  **  Extracts  from  the  Diary  of 
Savage's  "  Man,  Woman,  and  Child,"  Henry  Greville,"  Robert  Harrop's  **  Political 
n  a  less  serious  vein.  and  Critical  Study  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,"  Mr. 
»hy. — Perhaps  the  fullest  department  Osmond's  '*  Lord- Advocates  of  Scotland,"  the 
ure  in  the  production  of  the  year  was  *'  Autobiography  of  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury," 
iography,  important  both  for  subject  the  **Life  of  the  Hon.  M.  Elphinstone,"  and 
lor  in  many  marked  instances.  The  the  Lives  of  "  Sir  Henry  Cole  "  and  "  General 
translations  of  Nohl's  Lives  of  Liszt  Sir  George  Napier "  completing  this  subject, 
^ndr  were  valuable  contributions  to  Poetry. — ^The  new  publications  in  this  de- 
listory,  as  was  also  MaiUand's  ^*  Life  of  partment  present  very  little  of  importance, 
n,"  in  the  series  of  "  Great  Musicians."  Kobert  Browning's  "  Ferishta's  Fancies  "  and 
**  Life  and  Times  of  Simon  Peter  "  is  Swinburne's  **  A  Midsummer  Holiday  "  are  the 
hat  remarkable  effort ;  the  reformer  most  noteworthy  books,  after  which  come  Phil- 
had  two  biographies  published  dur-.  in  Bourke  Marston's  "  Wind  Voices,"  Cholmon- 
ear — one  by  Loserth,  being  translated  deley  Pennell's  "  From  Grave  to  Gay,"  Lewis 
German  by  Dr.  Stoughton,  the  other  Morris's  **Son^  Unsung,"  Lang's  "Ballades 
.  L.  Wilson,  a  Scotch-American.  Mr.  and  Verses  Vam,"  and  Michael  Field,  a  new 
nslation  of  Goethe's  **  Early  and  Mis-  writer,  with  "  Fair  Rosamond." 
IS  Letters,"  Dr.  Evans's  "  Memoir  of  Fletioii* — In  this  department,  while  no  re- 
and  Nevinson's  *^  Herder  and  his  markable  work  appeared  during  the  year,  the 
illustrate  German  literature.  Mr.  field  has  been  fairly  filled  by  some  of  the  great- 
>e's  "Addison,"  Dean  Church's  "  Ba-  er  and  very  many  of  the  lesser  British  novel- 
d  Mr.  Traill's  "  Coleridge,"  are  addi-  ists.  A  posthumous  work  by  Anthony  Trol- 
the  series  of  "English  Men  of  Let-  lope,  "An  Old  Man's  Love,"  Charles  Reade's 
enham  has  edited  an  edition  of  "  Cow-  "  Perilous  Secret,"  and  Wilkie  Collins's  "  I  say 
tters,"  and  a  new  "Life  of  Sydney  No,"  are  not  novels  of  the  highest  rank,  though 
by  Reid,  has  been  published.  Mr.  of  the  greatest  names.  Mr.  William  Black's 
"  Carlyle  in  London  "  completes  this  "  Judith  Shakespeare  "  and  Mr.  Blackmore's 
contribution  to  the  biography  of  his  "  Tommy  Upmore "  are  among  the  second 
)ject.  Among  less  important  person-  rate.  "  Called  Back,"  "  Dark  Days,"  and  a 
ose  lives  have  been  sketched,  are  collection  of  short  stories,  "  Bound  Together," 
Whitehead,  by  H.  T.Mackenzie  Bell,  introduced  Mr.  Hugh  Conway  (a  pseudonym) 
le  title  of  "A  Critical  Monograph,"  to  the  English-speaking  public,  and  produced 
iblot  K.  Browne,"  whose  "Life  and  a  sensation  far  in  advance  of  their  literary 
have  been  written  by  D.  C.  Thomp-  merit,  due  to  their  sensational  and  melodramat- 
rd  Brabourne  has  edited  the  "  Letters  ic  character.  "The  House  on  the  Marsh"  and 
Austen,"  the  "Complete  Works  of  "At  the  World's  Mercy,"  published  anonymous- 
ly" have  appeared  in  a  new  edition,  ly,  attracted  considerable  attention  for  similar 
r  "Autobiography,"  edited  by  Mr.  reasons.  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  produced  "New 
md  the  "  Tales,  Poems,  and  Essays  "  Ab61ard  "  and  "  Foxglove  Manor."  Mr.  R.  L. 
[Jarbauld,  and  of  Jane  and  Ann  Tay-  Stevenson's  "  Treasure  Island "  created  some 
been  brought  out  by  Mrs.  Grace  A.  excitement  in  literary  circles,  and  Mr.  Clark 
Her  Mfyesty  Queen  Victoria  has  pub-  Russell's  latest  sea-stories,  "  Jack's  Courtship" 
jr  "More  Leaves  from  the  Journal  and  "  John  Holdsworth,  Chief  Mate,"  sustained 
e  in  the  Highlands,"  the  "  Story  of  his  reputation  in  his  peculiar  line.  Ouida's 
cess  Alice"  has  appeared,  and  Dr.  J.  "Princess  Napraxine,"  Robinson's  "A  Fair 
ims.  Physician  Extraordinary  to  the  Maid,"  Miss  Yonge's  "  The  Armorer's  Appren- 
las  published  "  Memories  of  his  Life  tice,"  Mrs.  Lang's  "  Dissolving  Views,"  Mr. 
rk."  The  "  Biography  of  Arminius  Anstey's  "  The  Giant's  Robe,"  Mrs.  Walford's 
r,"  written  by  himself,  and  C.  W.  D.  "  The  Baby's  Grandmother,"  a  charming  story, 
ge's  "Life  of  Brig. -Gen.  Maclver"  Mrs.  Mulock-Craik's  *' Miss  Tommy,"  founded 
instances  of  more  adventurous  lives,  on  fact,  Mrs.  Oliphant's  "  Old  Lady  Mary," 
^usch's  "  Bismarck"  attracted  gener-  a  clever  ghost-story,  and  "Laddie,"  and  "Miss 
sm,  and  Robertson's  "  Life  of  John  Toosey's  Mission "  complete  the  list  of  British 
and  Archibald  Forbes's  "  Biography  fiction  for  1884. 

»6  Gordon  "  are  among  the  impor-  Medicine.  —  A  number  of  really  important 

ks  in  this  class.     Col.  Chaill^  Long's  works  on  medical  science  appeared  during  the 

Prophets"  includes  the  latter,  with  year,  and  the  list  of  new  editions  is  larger  than 

i  and  Arabi  Pashi  for  the  other  two.  usual.    Sir  Henry  Thompson  publish^  "Tn- 

I  "  Letters  from  the  Danube,  the  Cri-  mors  of  the  Bladder  "  and  "  Lectures  on  some 
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Important  Points  connected  with  the  Surgery  '*  The  Field  of  Disease.'^    This  subject  may  be 

of  the  Urinary  Organs."    Snow's   "Clinical  concluded withChesney 'scnrious work, **8Lak^ 

Notes  "  are  upon  Oancer ;  Butler's  "  Malignant  speare  as  a  Physician." 
Disease  of  the  Larynx,"  aud  Gibney's  "  The       Geienl  Sctace. — In  the  department  of  elec- 

Hip  and  its  Diseases,"  are  valuable  special  tricity  the   new  publications    include  Hud- 

works.    Rindfleisch's  "Elements  of  Patholo-  mond's  "Electric  Light  in  our  Homes,"  Swin- 

gy'y^^  Pepper's  "  Elements  of  Surgical  Patholo-  ton's  "  Principles    and    Practice    of  Electric 

gj,^"*  aud  Woodhead's  "  Practical  Pathology,"  Lighting,"  Gordon's    "  Practical   Treatise  on 

are  valuable  additions  to  this  department  of  Electric  Lighting,"  Fahie's  "  History  of  Elec- 

medical  science.     Bodenhamer's  "  The  Hssm-  trie  Telegraphy,"  and  May's  "  Bibliography  of 

orrhoidal  Disease  "  is  an  important  treatise  Electricity  and  Magnetism." 
on  a  prevalent  disorder.    Martin  and  Moale's        In  geology  and  natural  history   generally 

"  Hand-Book  of  Vertebrate  Dissections,"  Part  are  Dr.  H.  0.  Lang  on  "The  Butterflies  of  Ed- 

III,  is  a   manual  of    comparative   anatomy,  rope,"   Sir  Richard   Owen's   "Britidi  Fosal 

Hart's  "Atlas  of  Female  Pelvic  Anatomy,"  Reptiles,"  Prof.  Romer's  "The  Bone-Caveiof 

Henke's  "Atlas  of  Surgical  Anatomy,"  and  Europe,"  and   G.  J.  Hinde  on   "The  Fosal 

Ziegler's  "Text-Book  of  Pathological  Anatomy  Sponges  in  the  British  Museum."    Economic 

and  Pathogenesis,"  have  taken  hi^h  rank  in  science  is  enriched  by  Prof.  Thorold  Rogers^ 

this  department.     Clouston's   "  Chnical  Lect-  "  History  of  English  Labor,"  a  work  of  re- 

ures  on  Mental   Diseases,"   Billings's    "  The  markable  research  and  profound  philosophy. 

Relation  of  Animal  Diseases  to  the  Public  Fraser  Rae  published  a  study  of  "  Contempo- 

HeaJth  and  their  Prevention,"  Roberts's  "  The-  rary  Socialism."     Mr.  MaJlock   answers  the 

ory  and  Practice   of  Medicine,"  Coppie  on  "  Progress  and  Poverty  "  of  Mr.  Henry  George 

"  The  Causation  of  Sleep,"  Lennox  Brown  and  by  his  "  Property  and  Progress."    Mr.  Edward 

Behake  on  "  Voice,  Song,  and  Speech,"  Dowse  Bellamy,  on  the  same  subject,  has  written  i 

on  "The  Brain  and  Nerves,"  Crothers's  "Men-  work  entitled  "The  Way  out,"  Troup's  *'Tlie 

tal  Contagion  in  Inebriety,"  Buckham's  "  In-  Future  Work  of  Free  Trade  in  English  Leinsla- 

sanity  considered  in  its   Medico-Legal  Rela-  tion,"  handles  trade  relations,  and  Mr.  H.  Ji. 

tions,"  Hamilton's  "  Manual  of  Medical  Juris-  Hyndman  has  published  the  "  Historical  Bssis 

prudence."  these  are  to  be  included  under  more  of  Socialism  "  m  England,  while  Arnold  Toyn- 

general  classification.  bee's  "  Industrial  Revolution  in  England  "  has 

The  works  on  diseases  of  special  organs  in-  been  issued  with  a  Memoir  by  Prof.  Joweti       > 
elude  Mackenzie's  "  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and        In  political  economy  and   cognate  sciences    | 

Nose,"  vol.  il,  Toswell's  "General  Practition-  we  have  Creighton's  "Primer  on  the  Govern- 

er's  Guide  to  Diseases  and  Ii\juries  of  the  Eye  ment  of  England,"  Pollard's  translation  of 

and  Eyelids,"  Kippox's  "Hand-Book  of  Skin  Laveleye's  "Elements  of  Political  Economy," 

Diseases  and  their  Homoeopathic  Treatment,"  Crane  and  Moses's  "  A  Study  on  Politics,"  Wil- 

Alt's  "  Treatise  on  Ophthalmology  for  the  Gen-  ter  Pollock's  essay  on  "  The  Land  Laws,"  and 

eral  Practitioner,"  Hartridge  on  "Refraction  Stanley  Jevons's  " Investigations  in  Currency 

of  the  Eye,"  Wolfe's  "  Clinical  Demonstrations  and  Finance." 

on  Ophthalmic  Subjects,"  Swanzy's   "  Hand-        More  general  in  their  nature  are  the  Dnke 

Book  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  their  of  Arpryle  on  "  The  Unity  of  Nature,"  Bird's 

Treatment,"  Noake's  "  Post-Natal  Catarrh  and  "  Higher  Edocation  in  Germany  and  Engknd," 

Diseases    causing   Deafness,"    Fidy's  "Legal  Prof.   Sheldon  Amos  on   "The   History  aud 

Medicine,"  Hewitt's    "  Pathology,  Diagnosis,  Principles  of  the  C  ivil  Law  of  Rome,"  RobyB 

and  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  Women,"  "Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Justinian's  Di- 

Jones's  "  Practical  Manual  of  Diseases  of  Wom-  gest,"  Hartmann's  "  Philosophy  of  the  Uncon- 

en,"  are  among  the  more  important  books  in  scions,"  Maudsley*s  "  Body  and  Will,"  and  a 

this  class.  translation  of  Schopenhauer's  "  World  as  Will 

In    chemistry  and    physiology  are  Rolfe's  and  Idea."  ^ 

"  Clinical  Chemistry,"  Charles's  "  Elements  of       Theology.— Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  published    g 

Physiological    and   Pathological    Chemistry,"  an  essay  on  "  Isaiah,"  Mr.  Cheyne  a  transit-    i 

Simon's  "  Manual  of  Chemistry,"  Roscoe  and  tion  of  "  The  Book  of  Psalms,"  and  Dr.  Ber-    L 

Schorlemmer's  "  A  Treatise  on  Chemistry,"  nard  Weiss  and  Dr.  A.  Eversheim  respectiTely    ;_ 

Leffmann's  "  Compend  of  Organic  and  Medical  lives  of  Christ.     Addis  and  Arnold's  "  Catho-    j;: 

Chemistry,"  Flftckiger's  "  The  Cinchona  Barks  lie  Dictionary  "  and  the  "  Scbaff-Herzog  Ency- 

pharmacognostically  considered,"  Hutchinson's  clop»dia  of  Religious  Knowledge  "  are  com- 

"  The  Laws  of  Health,"  MoGreggor-Robertson's  plete.     Other  theological  works  are  Jackson's 

"Elements  of  Physiological  Physics,"  Powers's  "Primer  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,"    2 

"Elements  of  Human  Physiology,"  Clevess-  Lea's  " Sacerdotal  Celibacy,"  Hurst's  "Short 

ger's  "Comparative  Physiology  and  Psycholo-  History  of  the  Reformation,"  Hansen's  **Re- 

gy,"  Chapman's  "History  of  the  Circulation  of  formed  Church  in  the  Netherlands,"  Palmer's 

the  Blood,"  Billing's  "Principles  of  Ventilation  "Events  connected  with  the  Publication  of 

and  Heating,"  Park's  "Maimal   of  Practical  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,"  Dr.   Stoughtxm's    ; 

Hygiene,"  Gerhard's  "  Hints  on  the  Drainage  "  Religion  in  England  for  the  First  Half  of  the 

and  Sewerage  of  Dwellings,"  and  Richardson's  Present  Century,"  Dr.  Reville's  "The  Native    1 
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ons  of  Mexico  and  Peru,''  Lilly's  "  An-  ligion  during  the  Sixteenth  Century,"  whence 

Religion  and  Modem  Thought,''  Fair-  originated  Roman  Catholicism  as  now  organ- 

9  **  City  of  God,"  and  Principal  TiiUoch's  ized  in  Belgium.    National  history  is  zealously 

lem  Theories  in  Philosophy  and  Religion."  studied.    M.  Namiche  has  brought  out  two 

igw  and  TraTCbt — In  these  subjects  we  more  volumes  of  his  "Cours  d'Histoire  Na- 

Ballantine's  "  The  Old  World  and  the  tionale,"  which  are  occupied  chiefly  with  the 

'  Emily  Faithfull's    "Three  Visits    to  reign  of  Charles  V  in  the  Low  Countries. 

ioa,"  Henry  Irving's    "Impressions    of  Numerous  monographs  of  local  history  have 

ica,"   Hughes's  "  Gone  to  Texas,"  Al-  appeared,  and  bibliography  has  proved  fertile 

j's  "  Life  on  a  Ranch,"  Barneby's  "  Life  and  useful  during  the  year.    The  group  of 

^bor  in  the  Far  Far  West,"  Sanford  writers  known  as  "Young  Belgium  "  has  been 

ttg's  "  A  Summer  Tour  in  Canada,"  Hoi-  very  productive  in  fiction,  light  literature,  poe- 

's  "  Travels."  Pigeon's  "  New  World  An-  try,  etc.    Besides  the  large  number  of  publi- 

to  Old  World  Questions,"   Leighton's  cations  in  French,  the  prevailing   language, 

at  Puget  Sound,"  being  all  travels  in  there  are  evidences  of  life  and  vigor  in  Flem- 

ica.  ish  literature  in  Belgium.    This  is  shown  in 

►ther  lands  we  have  Hunnewell's  "The  the  production  of  works  of  merit  on  Flemish 

ic  Monuments    of  France,"   Falkner's  art,  criticism,  the  drama,  and  the  like.  Poetry, 

id  Ramblings,"  Walford's  "  Greater  Lon-  too,  has  been  very  prolific,  and  is  pronounced 

Mrs.  Mulock-Craik's"  An  Unsentimental  by  competent  judges  to  be  really  brilliant. 

ij  into  Cornwall,"  Bonney's  "  The  Ca-  The  great  literary  event  of  the  year  in  Belgium 

I  Churches  of  England  and  Wales,"  Mr.  was  the  publication  of  a  collection  of  poems 

lard  Jerrold's   "  At  Home   in    Paris,"  by  Jan  van  Beers,  "  Rijzende  Blaren  "  ("  Rising 

I's    "  Life    on    the    Lagoons,"    Hare's  Leaves  "),  in  which  the  old  Antwerp  poet  took 

ice  and  Florence,"  Lady  Brassey's  "  The  the  public  quite  by  surprise,  his  poems  being  as 

I,  the  Tropics,  and  the  Roaring  Forties,"  touching  and  as  fresh  in  sentiment  as  those  of 

Gordon  Cummings's  "  In  the  Himalayas  his  youth.    The  work  was  excellently  illus- 

i  the  Indian  Plains,"  Mr.  Kerry-Nicholls's  trated  by  his  son,  a  painter  of  some  note. 

King  Country,"  Green's    "  The  High  DenBark. — During  1884  there  was  celebrated 

Turner's  "Samoa,"  Johnstone's  "Camp-  at  Copenhagen  the  second  centenary  of  "  the 

long  Cannibals,"  Johnston's  "  The  River  father  of  Danish  literature,"  Ludvig  Holberg. 

,"  Little's  "  South  Africa,"  "  The  Trans-  In  connection  with  this,  new  editions  of  his 

by  E.  V.  C,  Dr.  Williams's  "  The  Son-  comedies  and  other  works  were  published,  as 

Dr.   Alfred  Wight's  "  Adventures    in  well  as  several  volumes  illustrative  of  the  life 

,"  Mitford's  "  A  Land  March  from  Eng-  and  times  of  Holberg.    Critical  works  on  Dan- 

0  Ceylon  Forty  Years  ago,"  Colville^s  ish  literature  have  appeared,  the  most  im- 
;  Steps  on  the  Water- Way  of  Edora,"  portant  of  which  is  that  of  George  Brandes. 
r  and  Besant's  "  Survey  of  Western  Pal-  In  the  field  of  novels,  tales,  dramas,  etc.,  Schan- 
"  Marx^s  "Upper  Siam  and  Lao,"  Carl  dorph,  Drachmann,  andGjellerup  are  worthv 

1  "  The  Land  of  Temples  and  Elephants,"  of  note,  as  also  Ewald,  Hansen,  Etlar,  Gerhara, 
arvin's  "  The  Petroleum  Region  of  the  Boudesen,  and  others.  In  fact,  the  number  of 
n."  tales,  sketches,  and  studies  is  so  great  as  to 
aUlVEE,  COnTinENTAL,  Uf  1884«  Liter-  render  it  impossible  to  give  even  a  partial  list 
on  the  Continent,  during  the  present  in  the  present  article.  In  history  the  oontribu- 
las  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  tions  have  been  fairly  up  to  the  average  of  pre- 
misnes  evidence  of  life  and  fair  activity,  vious  years.  P.  Hansen's  "  History  of  Danish 
irticularly  striking  or  novel  production  Literature"  and  "Modern  Danish  Painting" 
peared ;  but  in  all  departments  has  been  are  spoken  of  in  high  terms.  Besides  these 
>9ted  a  love  of  letters,  accompanied  by  there  are  several  volnmes  illustrating  Danish 
iblication  of  various  works  of  merit  and  history  and  biography,  such  as  Ltttken's  "  Bat- 
alue.  We  follow  our  usual  plan  of  giv-  tie  of  Heligoland"  (1864),  Lund's  "  Denmark 
sketch  of  Continental  literature  in  the  and  Norway  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,"  auto- 
•etical  order  of  countries.  biography  of  Bishop  Brammer,  etc.  Periodi- 
Ink — Politics  and  history  occupy  largely  cal  literature  meets  with  good  support,  and 
iention  of  Belgians,  and  the  daily  press  translations  and  critical  essays  evidence  the 
'  active  in  discussing  matters  of  national  existence  of  life  and  spirit  in  popular  liter- 
it  and  concern.    Rival  parties  are  ar-  ature. 

against  one  another  on  the  education  France^ — Judging  from  appearances  and  the 
>n,  and  a  very  large  number  of  treatises  hundreds  of  volumes  issued  during  the  year, 
)en  published  on  the  subject.  Among  in  the  republic,  it  would  seem  that  Zola  and 
may  be  named  Trasenster's  study  on  the  realistic  school,  so  called,  had  gained  the 
Higher  Education  of  Women,"  and  the  day  entirely  over  the  old-fashioned  idealism  of 
nentary  committee's  report  upon  the  the  romantic  school  of  other  times.  Natural- 
ion  of  public  and  private  educational  ism,  it  is  to  be  noted,  does  not  deem  itself 
shments.  M.  Philippson  draws  a  power-  bound  any  longer  to  observe  the  compromises 
tore  of  "  The  Counter-Revolution  in  Re-  that  the  incessant  watchfulness  of  its  adver- 
voL.  XXIV. — 29    A 
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saries  imposed  upon  it,  and  it  pushes  its  sys-  denuny* — Literature  in  Germany  manifests 
tem  to  the  fullest  logical  consequences,  with  no  diminution  in  production  of  books,  how- 
all  the  processes  proper  and  needful  to  it.  Pos-  ever  many  of  these  may  prove  to  be  of  triflioK 
sibly,  nay  probably,  a  reaction  will  ere  long  value.  In  number  of  authors,  and  in  amount 
set  in,  as  the  public  are  beginning  to  weary  of  of  publication  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  the 
the  monotonous  and  rather  unsavory  feast  so  country  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  of  Heine  and 
largely  furnished.  Poetry,  during  the  year,  Uhland,  of  Lingg  and  Hamerling,  of  Spielbagen 
has  given  but  faint  signs  of  healthful,  free  life,  and  Heyse,  holds  the  front  rank  among  the  n^ 
Victor  Hugo^s  voice  is  silent,  as  is  but  natural  tions  on  the  Oontinent.  Emanuel  Geibel,  who 
in  view  of  his  increasing  years.  M.  de  Lisle  has  been  termed  '^  the  poet  of  the  German  la- 
has  issued  a  volume  entitled  **  Po^mes  Tra-  dies,-*  died  in  April  of  this  year,  at  the  full  age 
g^ques,**  which  the  critics  praise  as  addressed  of  threescore  years  and  ten.  His  reputation 
to  the  select  few,  but  which  can  never  become  for  the  higher  and  nobler  qualities  of  the  poet 
popular ;  and  M.  Richepin  has  put  into  print  is  very  great,  and  hardly  any  lyric  poet,  except 
his  ^^  Lea  Blasphemes,"  in  which  it  is  thought,  Heine,  has  been  so  universally  popular  u 
by  some,  that  he  rivals  the  intense,  passionate  Geibel.  W.  Jensen^s  *^  Skizzenbuch  *'  is  mocb 
melancholy  and  deeply-rooted  conviction  of  praised  for  its  poetic  stories,  and  Von  Wilden- 
Lucretius,  in  a  tield  that  the  Roman  poet  has  bruch  has  obtained  the  highest  honor  as  i 
rendered  immortal  in  literature.  A  large  num-  lyric  poet  as  well  as  a  dramatist.  The  Grill- 
ber  of  songs,  idyls,  poems,  etc.,  has  appeared,  parzer  and  Schiller  prizes  were  both  bestowed 
but  few  if  any  are  deserving  of  mention  in  this  upon  him.  Paul  Heyse  also  has  obtained  simi- 
place.  The  novel  continues  to  hold  its  su-  lar  recognition  of  his  skill  and  power  as  a 
preme  position  in  popular  favor.  M.  Zola  still  dramatist.  Lohwag^s  ^^Iphigenia  in  Delphi" 
writes  with  his  accustomed  force  and  devotion  is  much  praised  by  the  critics,  as  an  able  etndj 
to  a  kind  of  literature  with  which  his  name  is  in  character  and  tone,  and  also  as  a  faithfol 
inseparably  linked.  Daudet,  in  his  ^^  Sapho,**  re-echo  of  Goethe^s  "  Iphigenia  in  Tauris.'* 
deals  with  a  subject  repulsive  to  most  minds.  Schack  and  Caro  have  also  pro<luced  tragedies 
Huysmans,  a  disciple  of  Zola^s,  furnishes  a  of  merit.  The  archaeological  novel  is  still  said  ; 
striking  product  of  realistic  pessimism.  His  to  be  roaster  of  the  situation.  Eckstein^!  i 
"  A  Rebours  *'  describes  the  life  of  an  aristo-  ^^  Prusias,*'  which  brings  up  afresh  the  insor- 
crat,  aiming  at  a  life  unlike  that  of  other  men,  rection  of  the  slaves  in  Rome  under  Spartacna, 
seeking  morbid  sensations,  and  dying  of  spleen  and  Dahn^s  ^^  Brissula,"  descriptive  of  a  fair- 
and  ennui.  Harry- Alis,  in  *^  Reine  Soleil,"  has  haired  Swabian  girl,  and  her  brave  resistance 
made  a  study  of  the  courtesan,  in  imitation  of  against  Roman  oppression  and  outrage,  are 
Zola^s  book  on  the  same  subject,  powerfully  noted  for  fidelity  and  skill  in  depicting  man- 
written,  but  open  to  the  fatal  objection  of  be-  ners  and  customs.  Spielbagen,  in  his  latest 
ing  an  improper  topic  to  treat  of  in  books  in-  novel,  **  Uhlenhaus,"  has  returned  to  the  shores 
tended  for  moral,  decent  people.  Gherbuliez  of  the  Baltic,  and  deals  in  a  tlioroughly  artistic 
has  taken  in  hand  a  study  of  the  miners  and  manner  with  politico-social  economy  and  its 
their  industrial  surroundings.  Among  books  development.  This  writer  maintains  his  place 
of  a  healthier  tone  and  purpose  the  number  at  the  head  of  German  novelists.  Numeroos 
published  during  the  year  is  not  small.  Lit-  other  authors  have  written  on  the  inezbaosti- 
erary  criticism  appears  to  be  almost  at  a  stand-  ble  theme  of  the  distinction  between  social 
still.  Only  a  few  publications  of  the  year  indi-  grades,  and  have  met  with  varying  succesa. 
cate  attention  to  this  department,  such  as  Yon  Redwitz,  Heyse,  Lindau,  Voss,  and  oth- 
Bruneti^re^s  "  History  of  Literature,*'  Rolland's  ers,  contribute  to  this  department  of  literature. 
biographical  recollections  of  Lamartine,  Des-  A  large  number  of  works,  partly  historical, 
chanePs  volumes  on  Racine,  AmiePs  book  on  partly  biographical,  with  more  or  less  of  ro- 
the  character  of  Juste  Lips  and  other  human-  mance  commingled,  has  appeared  during  the 
ists  of  the  sixteenth  century,  etc.  The  publi-  year.  Von  Treitscbke's  *'  German  History  in 
cation  by  his  family  of  letters  by  Guizot  has  the  Nineteenth  Century"  received  a  prize  from 
done  good  service  for  the  reputation  of  the  the  Berlin  Academy.  Other  works  in  German 
great  statesman  and  author.  Taiue^s  new  vol-  history  are  much  praised  by  the  critics,  as 
ume  of  the  "  History  of  the  Revolution  "  ex-  those  by  Wagener,  Von  Reumont,  Bnsch,  etc. 
hibits  the  writer^s  usual  power,  and  is  praised  The  last  volumes  of  Metternich^s  Memoirs  are 
by  the  critics  as  a  vigorous  and,  in  a  measure,  brought  to  a  close  in  the  eighth  volume,  and 
successful  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  revolutionary  mark  the  peculiar  power  and  diplomatic  skill 
legends,  and  to  face  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  of  the  Austrian  chancellor,  in  the  former  hall 
origin  of  modem  France.  Several  other  works  of  the  century.  The  German  "  man  of  iron "' 
in  political,  constitutional,  and  literary  history  (Bismarck)  of  the  latter  half  of  the  century 
have  appeared,  and  give  evidence  of  devotion  has  furnished  material  for  literary  workers, 
of  French  scholars  to  subjects  of  grave  im-  among  whom  M.  Busch  has  been  most  sac- 
portance  to  the  well-being  of  the  republic.  In  cessful.  Several  contemporary  naemoirs  have 
like  manner  higher  branches  of  thought  are  appeared  from  A.  Meissner,  B.  Auerbach,  H. 
well  represented  in  books  on  social  questions  Wagener,  O.  Meding,  etc.,  which  are  pro- 
— ^philosophy,  morality,  and  physical  science.  nounced  by  competent  judges  to  be  valuable 
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ill  as  interesting.  Among  works  of  this  of  papers  on  tlie  subject  of  the  hoose  of  Orange 
properly  to  be  termed  historical,  Rankers  and  the  Dutch  people.  These  were  not  only 
b  volume  of  Ancient  History  stands  first,  interesting  and  appropriate,  but  also  valuable 
lis  the  venerable  historian ,  now  in  his  for  historical  purposes.  History  has  been  oul- 
ieth  year,  brings  the  record  down  to  the  tivated  during  the  year  with  much  diligence, 
fer  of  the  empire  to  Constantinople  in  the  and  a  number  of  volumes  published,  treating  of 
and  the  foundation  of  the  Germanic  king-  the  Eighty  Years'  War,  the  Dutch  power  in  the 
in  the  West.  Various  portions  and  pe-  East  Indies,  the  surrender  of  Amsterdam  in 
of  German  history  have  received  this  1795,  etc.  Hunt's  excellent  work  on  the  prog- 
close  and  careful  attention,  from  A.  ress  of  sciences,  letters,  and  arts  in  Holland, 
^  H.  Ullman,  H.  Bresslau,  E.  MtUenhofiF,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  is  very  suggestive 
md  H.  Schliemann  has  pushed  his  invest!-  and  useful  and  has  just  reached  its  conelasion^ 
OS  in  the  Trojan  plain  and  published  the  Philology  meets  with  its  usual  share  of  atten- 
tsL  His  zeal  and  earnestness  are  freely  tion,  as  shown  by  several  publications  of  merit 
)wlodged,  but  the  actual  value  of  his  dis-  during  the  year.  Dante's  "  Divine  Comedy  " 
ies  is  much  questioned  by  scholars.  No  has  just  been  tnmslated  into  Dutch  in  the  ter- 
illy  remarkable  work  has  appeared  this  zarima,  and  is  said  to  be  well  executed.  Shake- 
in  the  department  of  philosophy.  Bud-  speare  also  has  found  an  appreciative  translator 
1  has  been  largely  studied,  and  some  good  in  Burgersdyk.  Poetry  and  the  drama  main- 
9  on  Indian  philosophy  have  been  pub-  tain  their  accustomed  place,  and  novelettes 
L  Lotze,  whose  premature  death  is  much  abound.  Many  of  these  are  lauded  by  the  crit- 
red,  still  exercises  influence  in  philosoph-  ics.  Beets,  the  venerable  Dutch  author,  cele- 
(tudy.  Kant  is  still  criticised  as  well  as  brated  his  seventieth  birthday  this  year,  and 
3d,  and  many  of  his  countrymen  are  in-  published  the  fifteenth  edition  of  his  admirable 
1  to  reduce  the  substance  of  **  scientific  work,  ^^  Camera  Obscura.''  He  is  pronounced 
sophy"  to  the  study  of  knowledge,  or  by  those  who  seem  to  know  whereof  they 
r  to  the  criticism  of  knowledge.  But  the  speak  to  be  not  only  of  noble  character  and 
lan  mind  still  turns  strongly  toward  meta-  uprightness,  but  also  possessed  of  such  talent 
cs,  and  it  seems  as  if  Schopenhauer  was  and  pure  taste  as  to  render  him  universally 
in  his  assertion  that  the  metaphysical  im-  honored  and  loved  in  Holland, 
in  man  is  immortal.  Hingary. — Literature,  in  the  usual  seuse  of 
ece. — Periodical  literature  has  flourished  the  word,  appears  to  be  g^i^^g  ^^7  i^  Hungary 
eece  during  the  year.  The  ^^  Archsaologi-  to  strictly  scientific  investigation  and  research. 
>umal,'' the ^^  Bulletin,'' the ^'Estia,'' as  well  Scientific  periodicals  absorb  most  of  what  is 
imals  of  learned  societies,  are  excellently  prepared  for  the  press,  and  consequently  few 
»rted,  and  exercise  large  influence  through-  volumes  of  importance  are  published.  His- 
le  kingdom.  Light  literature  meets  with  tory  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  quite  a  large 
martial  success,  most  of  the  publications  of  number  of  works  have  appeared,  which  treat 
dnd  being  tales,  narratives,  letters,  etc.,  of  the  history  of  Hungary  and  Austria,  the 
ppearing  in  the  magazines.  Poetry  in  a  history  of  the  Jews  in  Hungary,  the  history  of 
iray,  and  the  drama,  are  cultivated  to  some  civilization,  the  biographies  of  eminent  Hun- 
t,  and  several  contributions  of  the  year  garians,  etc.  The  origin  of  the  people  of  Hun- 
orthy  of  notice,  as  Drossinis's  "  Idyls,"  gary,  about  which  there  is  great  diversity  of 
nbos's  versified  "  Fables,"  Antoniadis's  opinion,  is  treated  with  much  spirit  by  Hun- 
gedies,"  and  a  comedy,  et^.  As  modern  falvi,  Barna,  and  Rudenz.  Philology  and  phi- 
c  is  studied  in  the  middle  schools,  there  has  losophy  are  freely  cultivated.  In  the  former 
supplied  a  collection  of  Greek  reading-  may  be  named  an  excellent  Finnish-Hungarian 
I,  under  the  title  of  Neo-Hellenic  Readings.  Dictionary  by  Szinnyei,  and  in  the  latter  a  work 
I  additions  have  been  made  to  theology,  on  *^  The  Pessimism  of  the  Nineteenth  Cent- 
ttg  these  is  Bishop  Bryeminis's  "  Teaching  ury,"  by  M.  Alexander.  This  volume  obtained 
e  Apostles,"  which  is  quite  well  known  the  academical  prize,  and  it  is  said  well  de- 
in  America.  Church  history,  pastoral  serves  it.  M.  J.  Kiss's  poem,  "  A  Tale  of  a 
ogy.  Christian  archssology,  with  kindred  Se wing-Machine,"  is  much  praised.  Jokai,  the 
s,  show  that  diligence  and  scholarship  are  famous  novelist,  maintains  his  position,  and  has 
rded  with  good  success  in  Greece.  Phi-  written  the  best  novel  of  the  year.  Numerous 
y  and  art  are  also  well  cared  for,  and  his-  other  writers,  however,  have  done  well  in  this 
proper  receives  its  due  share  of  study  and  line.  The  drama  remains  much  the  same  as 
Tch  in  such  works  as  the  "  History  of  last  year,  the  production  being  only  of  average 
ce  from  the  most  Ancient  Times  to  our  merit.  On  the  whole,  the  literary  future  of 
*'  by  Veniz^los  (vol.  i),  the  "  Second  Siege  Hungary  is  hopeful,  though  not  very  clear, 
issolongbi'^  (1825),  by  Michos,  and  **The  Itily.^Literature  in  Italy,  during  the  year, 
indrian  World,"  biographies  of  eminent  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  fiourished,  and  on 
k  HeUenists  of  Alexandria.  the  whole  presents  a  discouraging  aspect.  G. 
bad. — ^The  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Prati  and  G.  Carcano,  who  were  poets  of  con- 
im  the  Silent  was  celebrated  in  July  of  siderable  reputation,  have  died  at  seventy  and 
ear,  and  gave  rise  naturally  to  a  number  seventy-three  years  of  age  respectively.    The 
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latter  had  translated  Shakespeare  into  Italian  the  dnties  and  responsibilities  of  life.    Joqib 
with  a  good  measure  of  success.   Both  belonged  Lie  and  A.  Kielland  have  written  novels  deal- 
to  the  school  of  Manzoni,  and  were  distin-  ing  with  other  not  less  important  social  qiie»- 
guished  for  the  high  moral  and  religious  tone  tions  of  the  day.      Garborg's    "Tales"  are 
of  their  writings.    The  new  school  of  poetry  in  among  the  best  of  the  year's  productions.  The 
Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  noted  for  its  avowed  drama  is  but  slightly  represented  this  year  by 
enmity  to  Christianity  and  all  that  Christianity  Ibsen's  "The  Wild  Duck  "  and  H.  J.  BrocVs 
involves.    It  declares  itself  without  hope,  at-  "  Gold."    Scientific  literature  of  the  year  is 
firms  life  to  be  for  sufiFering,  despairs  of  Italy,  also  of  small  account,  being  chiefly  marked  bj 
and  complains  that  she  is  incapable  of  re  vol  u-  essays  and  monographs  on  Norway  and  Nor* 
tion  and  regeneration.    This  school  looks  to  wegian  history  and  biogranhy.     The  rise  and 
^oscolo  and  Leopardi  as  its  genii,  and  loves  to  progress  of  the  theatre  in  Norway  are  treated 
worship  at  their  shrines.     Carducci  and  Rapi-  of  by  T.  Blanc,  and  it  seems  to  be  proved  that 
sardi  are  representative  verse-makers  of  this  the  country  produces  artists  worthy  of  ranking 
school,  and  in  the  last  poem  of  Rapisardi's,  among  the  best  in  their  profession, 
entitled   "  Giobbe  "  (the  patriarch  Job),  he        Paliuid.— This  year  was  marked  by  the  cele- 
shows  himself  to  be  fiercely  opposed  to  every-  bration  of  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of 
thing  that  is  believed  in  religion,  or  that  exists  the  death  of  one  whom  the  Poles  regard  as  a 
in  society.     The  dramatic  harvest  is  poorer  prince  of  poets,  viz.,  Johann  Kochanowskl 
than  the  lyrical.    The  year  has  been  also  un-  He  was  the  first  great  poet  in  Polisli  literatore, 
productive  of  novels.    Some  tales  based  on  the  and  the  commemoration  of  his  death  called 
principles  and  processes  of  the  French  school  forth  numerous  publications  in  verse  as  well 
of  Zola,  and  some  others  of  a  better  sort,  con-  as  prose  in  reviews  and  other  periodicals.    A 
stitute  the  chief  outcome,  showing  that  the  monumental  edition  of  his  works,  with  ei- 
novel  in  Italian  literature  is  in  a  state  of  deca-  planatory  notes  and  criticism,  was  also  issued, 
dence.    C.  Guliani,  whose  life  was  devoted  to  and  a  literary  congress  was  held  at  Cracow, 
the  interpretation  of  Dante,  has  been  removed  where  Eochanowski  was  eulogized,  and  dis- 
hy death.    The  labors  of  Prof.  d^Ancona,  and  cussions  were  held  as  to  the  condition  of  lit- 
Prof.  Bartoli,  on  the  great  national  poet,  indi-  erature  in  much-depressed  Poland.   It  is  point- 
cate  ability  and  skill  of  a  high  order.    The  ed  out,  as  a  strange  irony  of  destiny,  that 
chief  work,  however,  in  literary  criticism,  is  J.  I.  Kraszewski,  the  chief  representative  of 
that  of  Prof.  Rajna,  entitled  "  Le  Origini  della  national  literature,  should   be   compelled  to 
Epopea  Francese,^^  which  obtained  for  the  an-  spend  his  old  age  as  a  state  prisc>ner  in  the 
thor  a  prize  of  10,000  francs.     In  history  there  Prussian  fortress  of  Magdeburg;  nevertheless, 
appears  to  be  but  little  talent  employed.    Crit-  Kraszewski  is  very  prolific,  and  has  continued 
ics  affirm  that  existing  writers  in  this  depart-  to  furnish  at  intervals  additions  to  his  numer* 
ment  are,  as  a  rule,  inferior  to  second-rate  con-  ous  historical  novels.    New  novels  this  Tear 
temporary  historians  in  England.    De  Leva^s  have  been  produced  by  T.  T.  Jez,  H.  Sienkie- 
work  on  Charles  Y  has  reached  its  fourth  vol-  wicz,  and  P.  Bykowski.    These  are  spoken  of 
nme,  and  is  regarded  as  a  production  of  value,  in  high  terms  by  the  critics  and  reviewers, 
although  put  together  in  poor  style ;  other  writ-  Several  writers  have  brought  out  collectioM  of 
ers  in  this  department  hardly  deserve  to  be  their  tales  and  novelettes,  and  the  social  qnes- 
named,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Tocco  on  tions  of  the  day  have  received  due  attentioB. 
the  heresies  of  the  middle  ages,  and  Taberrini  To  the  drama  there  have  been  contributions 
in  his  lives  and  recollections  of  distinguished  this  year  that  indicate  talent  and  skill,  from 
Italians  of  the  present  century.    One  or  two  Zalewski,  Swiencicki,  Madame  Meller,  etc.  6e- 
volumes,  which  must  be  regarded  as  on  the  sides  these,  two  or  three  collections  of  Ijrio 
border- land  between  history  and  fiction,  have  poems  have  been  published.    In  history  little 
appeared  from  the  pen  of  De  A micis.    Other  of  moment  has  appeared.   Several  biographical 
writers  have  dealt  in  similar  wise  with  topics  monographs  are  timely  and  valuable,  and  M. 
partly  literary,   partly  scientific.     Periodical  Straszewski  has  supplied  an  elaborate  work 
literature  flourishes  with  fair  success,  and  the  "  On  the  Origin  and  Development  of  Pesa- 
number  of  publications  in  the  way  of  reviews,  mism  in  India. ^^    The  record  of  the  year  is  not 
magazines,  and  weekly  journals,  is  quite  large,  certainly  very  encouraging,  but  the  situation  is 
and  gives  promise  of  better  things  for  literature,  not  by  any  means  without  hope  of  better  thingi 
Ntrwiy. — Novels  and  novelettes,  during  1884,        Enasbu — The  record  of   Russian  literature 
were  unusually  numerous  in  Norway,  and  writ-  during  1884  is  meager  and  unsatisfactory,  not 
ten  largely  with   distinct   purp(»se   in  view,  unlike  in  this  latter  respect  to  that  of  the  citil 
Bjdmson,  after  years  devoted  to  the  drama,  has  and  political  condition  of  the  empire  of  the 
returned  to  his  old  field,  and  has  produced  a  Czar.     The  chief  literary  events  of  note  are 
remarkable  novel.     In  this  he  dwells  upon  the  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  the  cor-  | 
indulgence  accorded  to  immoralities  of  men,  as  respondence  of  Ivan  Turgeniefl^  and  the  rob*  , 
opposed  to  the  judgment  passed  on  women  for  lication  of  a  "  Literary  Miscellany,"  edited  by  \ 
similar  transgressions.    He  also  discusses  the  the  Literary  Society  of  Russia  in  commemora- 
remedy,  and  urges  that  it  must  come  from  worn-  tion  of  their  twenty-fifth  anniversary.    Tnr- 
en  being  educated  to  take  their  full  share  in  geniefl*^3  correspondence,  as  far  as  issued,  is 
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and  valuable,  mainlj  as  giving  an  ac-  says,  articles  in  journals,  reviews,  etc.,  on  con- 

his  literary  predilections  and  his  meth-  temporaneous  events.    Provincial  history  and 

>rking.    The  completion  of  this  publi-  topography  are  still  much  in  favor,  and  sever- 

looked  for  with  much  interest,  though,  al  additions  have  been  made  to  books  on  these 

0  the  political  troubles  in  the  country,  points.   In  archcsology,  numismatics,  and  other 

severity  of  the  Government  in  regard  branches  of  history,  much  activity  has  been 

ical  allasions  or  expressions  in  any  manifested,  which  has  led  to  valuable  publica- 

book  or  periodical,  it  is  not  probable  tions.    Translations  from  English,  French,  and 

remainder  of  the  correspondence  will  other  languages  have  increased  in  variety  and 

see  the  light.  *^  The  Literary  Mis-  excellence,  and  numerous  costly  reprints  have 
'  contains  the  opening  chapters  of  found  buyers  and  readers. 
Tolstoy^s  novel,  '^The  Decembrists,^'  Sweden* — Literary  matters  in  Sweden  this 
ral  attractive  stories  by  Stechedrin,  a  year  have  been  in  general  quiet,  though 
Dean  Swift  in  style  and  energy ;  some  Strindberg,  the  champion  of  the  new  literary 
•f  Turgenieff ;  a  history  of  the  Russian  school,  has  roused  public  attention  and  pro- 
Society,  etc.  In  fiction  and  light  lit-  duced  much  excitement  by  attacking,  in  one 
;he  year  has  prodaced  nothing  of  mo-  of  his  novels,  a  chief  dogma  of  the  Church, 
value,  and  in  poetry  much  the  same  and  in  others  pleading  for  Rousseau's  evangel 
it  is  true.  History  also  furnishes  no  in  place  of  the  gospel  of  Christianity.  Talcs 
f  merit  this  year.  Historisal  articles  and  novelettes  are  numerous,  and  some  lyric 
dnes,  and  historical  memoirs,  have  ap-  and  dramatic  poetry  has  appeared.  Snoilsky 
^ome  of  which  are  regarded  as  valua-  and  Rydberg  are  named  as  at  the  head  of  the 
important.  In  the  science  of  geogra-  poets  in  Sweden.  Scientitic  literature  is  well 
e  has  been  no  original  production  this  represented  by  several  works  published  during 
he  work  of  M.  £.  Reclus,  however,  on  the  year,  and  by  an  index  to  the  transactions 
IS  been  translated  into  the  vernacular,  of  the  Swedish  Academy  of  Sciences.  Legal 
•nsidered  by  the  critics  to  be  an  admi-  science  and  literature  are  also  successfully  and 
entific  production,  both  creditable  to  actively  cultivated.  Numerous  contributions 
>r  and  calculated  to  advance  the  knowl-  to  history  have  been  made  in  volumes  upon 
appreciation  of  Russia  at  home  and  Charles  XII,  Gastavus  III,  and  others,  to- 
A  volume  on  ^*  Traditional  Law  among  gether  with  valuable  memoirs  of  later  kings 
ians  of  Northern  Russia,"  by  Madame  of  Sweden  and  their  times.  "  The  History  of 
>,  is  much  praised  as  an  excellent  ad-  Swedish  Printing"  (1783-1883),  of  which  two 
>  national  literature.  The  centenary  volumes  have  been  issued,  is  very  highly  praised 
astrions  Russian  critic,  Belinsky,  who  by  competent  critics;  and  a  great  work  of  bibli- 
•eminent  as  an  interpreter  of  Shake-  ography,  the  "Swedish  Book  Lexicon,"  of  Li  nn- 
ras  celebrated  this  year,  and  the  Gov-  s^rdm,  has  been  broaght  to  its  completion.  The 
has  seen  fit  to  relax  some  of  its  sever-  history  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts  has  re- 
erdicting  numerous  authors,  both  Rus-  ceived  much  attention  during  the  year,  and 
foreign.     Possibly  another  year  will  several  excellent  books  have  appeared,  such  as 

improved  state  of  affairs  in   liter-  Warburg^s  monographs  on  the  Swedish  po3C 

and  historian  Olof  von  Dalin,  and  on  Moll^re, 

-The  progress  in  science,  literature,  and  also  HafstrOm^s  account  of  the  practice  of 

during  the  year,  has  been  very  en-  the  plastic  arts  in  Sweden  (1600-1881).    Dur- 

g,  ou  the  whole.    Light  literature,  in  ing  the  year  there  have  appeared,  in  addition, 

of  novels  and  tales,  has  greatly  in-  numerous  political  pampnlets,  several  excel- 
led poetry  (lyrical  as  well  as  dramatic)  •  lently  illustrated  books,  notes  of  travel,  pict- 
ed  abundant  fruit.  The  number  of  this  ures  from  peasant-life,  etc. 
books  is  noted  as  almost  incredible.  LOBfGITIJDES.  See  page  64. 
iriety  of  topic  is  gone  into,  and  nearly  LOUISIiBfA*  Stofe  GoTenweit — The  following 
>de  of  treatment  has  been  employed,  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year:  Gov- 
Iramis,  however,  there  are  few  new  emor,  Samuel  D.  McEnery,  Democrat ;  Lieu- 
nd  these  are  said  to  be  of  not  much  tenant- Governor,  Charles  Knobloch;  Secretary 
Ecbegaray,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  of  State,  William  A.  Strong,  succeeded  by  Os- 
Jramatists,  has  reprinted  three  of  his  car  Arroyo ;  Treasurer,  E.  A.  Burke ;  Auditor, 
Lactions,  but  has  written  almost  noth-  Allen  Jumell,  succeeded  by  O.  B.  Steele ;  At- 
year.  Gomez,  Novo,  Sell6s,  Zapatas,  torney-General,  John  C.  Egan,  succeeded  by  M. 
named  with  praise  by  the  critics  for  J.  Cunningham ;  Superintendent  of  Public 
this  line.  The  fourth  and  fifth  vol-  Education,  Edwin  H.  Fay,  succeeded  by  War- 
the  "Transactions  of  the  Royal  Acad-  ren  Easton.  Judiciary,  Supreme  Conrt:  Chief- 
history  "  have  been  published,  and  con-  Justice,  Edward  Bermudez;  Associate  Justices, 
tnber  of  good  papers  on  Spanish  his-  Felix  T.  Poch6,  Robert  B.  Todd,  Thomas  C. 
!  anti(iuities.  There  are  also  quite  a  Manning,  and  Charles  E.  Fenner. 
of  noteworthy  volumes  dealing  with  Oferflow. — After  the  inundation  of  1882,  re- 
!  matters  of  importance,  in  both  Span-  ports  were  gathered  from  sixteen  parishes  as 
European  history,  together  with  es-  to  damages  from  inundation.    The  summary  of 
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these  reports  shows  that  88,048  acres  of  plant-  Above  the  month  of  Red  river  the  crevasaes 

cane  was  lost,  valaed  at  $2,954,917.    Of  stub-  of  1884  are  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 

ble-cane  17,657  acres  was  lost,  valaed  at  $2,-  water  rose  higher  than  the  tops  of  the  leyeet— 

067,410.    Of  rice,  3,186  acres  was  lost,  valued  entirely  so,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  in  the 

at    $106,898.     Of  cotton,  107,660  acres  was  case  of  all  that  have  occurred  in  levees  built 

lost,  valued  at  $2,959,833.    Of  com,  59,377  under  State  or  praish  authority.    To  secure 

acres  was  lost,  valued  at  $1,102,497.    Of  peas,  any  certain  protection  against  overflow,  the 

pqjtatoes,  and  miscellaoeous  crops,  17,542  acres  levees,  both  below  and  above  Red  river,  must 

was    lost,   valued  at    $207,294.     The  losses  be  made  higher  and  stronger  than  they  have 

amounted,  in  stock  animals,  to  $538,079 ;  in  ever  yet  been  built. 

buildings,  fences,  etc.,  to  $674,170;  in  human  FIojuicm. — The  financial  condition  of  the  State 

labor,  $994,494;   in  expense   of  unsuccessful  is  encouraging.     The  brokerage  in   warrants 

defense  of  levees,  $304,077 ;  in  other  incidental  has  practically  ceased.    There  are  no  outstand- 

expenses,  $152,541 ;  making,  in  these  parishes  ing  warrants  for  previous  years,  and  current 

alone,  an  aggregate  of  $12,061,910.    The  area  warrants  are  practically  at  par.    The  bonded 

of  arable  lands  inundated  was  estimate<l  at  debt  of  the  State  is  as  follows : 

606,674  acres,  and  the  amount  of  land  to  be  re-    consoUdated  bonds.  Act  8. 1874 $ii^?oo « 

claimed  by  levee  protection  was  estimated  for  Consututioiiai  bonds,  4  per  cent.  Act  i2i,  i^so      snjao  w 

those  parishes  to  be  1,857,700  acres.  Con^Udated,  stamped  aa  2  per  C6n^  Act  121,        ^^  ^ 

While  there  are  no  trustworthy  data  by  Baby  bonds  outstanding  !'..!!!*.!!*.!!!*.'.!..!.     1350,886  w 

which  to  calculate  the  losses  by  the  inundation  — 

of  this  year,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  •i8,«o«,466» 

that  the  area  overflowed  and  the  damages  re-  The  flrst  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  as 

suiting  are  far  less  than  in  1882.  proposed  by  the  General  Assembly,  has  been 

Levees* — From  the  report  of  the  Board  of  adopted  by  the  people.    The  debt  is  now  per- 

State  Engineers  for  the  period  from  April  20,  roanently  flxed,   and  the  uncertainty,  liti^- 

1882,  to  April  20,  1884,  it  appears  that  during  tion,  doubt,  and  distrust  that  embarrassed  the 

that  time  120  contracts  for  the  construction  of  State  in  her  financial  operations  will  probablj 

levees  were  made,  and  nearly  all  of  them  have  cease. 

been  executed.     The  work  done  under  these  EdicatlM. — On  this  subject  the  Governor  uses 

contracts,  and  the  unfinished  work  under  prior  this  language:  *^  At  no  period  in  the  historjof 

contracts,    not    completed    in    April,    1882,  the  State  has  there  been  such  outspoken  senti- 

amounts  to  nearly  480  miles  of  levee,  requiring  ment  in  favor  of  the  education  of  the  people, 

8,699,636  cubic  yards  of  earth-work,  at  a  cost  the  introduction  of  improved  methoils  in  teach- 

of  $887,970.  The  State  during  the  same  period  ing,  the  employment  of  educated  and  trained 

expended,  for  preventing  or  closing  crevasses,  teachers,  and  the  extension  of  the  means  for 

$85,500,  making  an  aggregate  cost  of  levee-  elementary  education.    The  people  of  this  State 

work  for  the  period  of  $928,470.  are  prepared  to  approve  any  legislation  that 

The  U.  S.  Mississippi  River  Commission,  in  will  secure  an  eflfective  system  of  free  element- 
August,  1882,  allotted  $75,000  to  close  gaps  in  ary  instruction.  I  advise  an  entire  change  in 
levees  between  the  mouths  of  Red  river  and  the  common-school  system,  and  recommend 
Cypress  creek,  and  $110,000  to  close  gaps  in  that  school  precincts  be  presided  over  by  local 
Pointo  Couple,  all  for  levees  in  Louisiana,  ex-  boards  or  commissioners,  and  that  the  organic 
cept  $65,283,  which  was  expended  for  levee-  law  be  so  changed  as  to  permit  each  schoul  pre- 
work  in  Arkansas.  The  sum  of  $15,000  was  cinct  to  tax  itself  for  school  purposes.'* 
likewise  allotted  toward  building  the  Bonnet  The  Southern  (colored)  University  is  one  of 
Carre  Levee,  and  other  allotments  were  made  .the  institutions  whose  maintenance  is  provided 
for  the  protection  of  levees  during  the  late  for  by  the  Constitution.  There  are  400  students 
flood.  The  levee-work  in  Louisiana,  by  the  in  attendance.  It  has  preparatory,  academic, 
U.  S.  Commission,  nearly  equals  that  done  by  normal,  and  industrial  departments, 
the  State,  being  mainly  above  the  mouth  of  The  Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricnlt- 
Red  river,  and  it  has  cost  the  United  States  ural  and  Mechanical  College  is  in  a  satisfactory 
Government  $839,381.  condition,  with  fair  promise  of  increasing  tne- 

The  riparian  parishes  have    expended    on  cess  and  usefulness.    Its  roll  of  students  nnoh 

levees,  since  1881,  large  sums,  reports  from  hers  nearly  200. 

ten  parishes  alone  showing  that  $211,166  of  The  number  of  educable  youth  betireen  nx 

local  and  individual    funds  were    expended,  and  eighteen  years  of  age  is  290,086,  of  wbom 

Three  railroad  companies  also  expended  $99,-  61,466  are  in  the  parish  of  Orleans.    In  188S 

450.      Thus  the  total  amount  expended  on  there  were  in  46  parishes  reporting  (12,  indod- 

levees  in  Louisiana  has  been  $2,048,000.  ing  Orleans,  not  reporting)  1,1 71  public  scbooli, 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  1884,  the  levees  921  white  and  814  colored   teacherf,  82,203 

of  Louisiana  were  in  much  better  condition  white  and  27,468  colored  pupils ;  average  dulj 

than  they  have  been  for  more  than  twenty  attendance,  35,851 ;  average  time  taught,  4*21 

years,  but  the  system  has  proved  inadequate  months.   In  1888,  in  the  same  number  of  pariah- 

for  eflficient  general  protection  from  overflow  es,  there  were  1,190  public  schools,  9(4  white 

during  extreme  floods  of  the  Mississippi.  and  875  colored  teachers;   29,898  white  and 
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29,593  colored  papils;   average  dailj  attend-  that  their  skilled  labor  is  bronght  into  oompe- 

ance,  40,828;   average  length  of  schools  4*17  tition  with  convict  labor.    It  is  a  popular  de- 

moQtbs.     Reports  from  56  parishes  excluding  mand  in  the  allnvial  portions  of  the  State  to 

Orleans,  show  a  balance  on  hand,  Dec.  81, 1881,  confine  the  convicts  to  levee  work,  under  the 

of  $62,293.63;  receipts  daring  the  following  immediate  authority  of  the  State. 

year,  $286,767.65,  including  $98,236.64  from  PoHtieaL— The  Republican  State  Convention 

current  school  fund,  $60,603.71  from  poll>tax,  was  held  in  New  Orleans  on  the  5th  and  6th 

$38,780.78  from  parish  tax,   and  $18,620.44  of  March.    Delegates  to  the  National  Oonven- 

from  interest  on  16  sections;    expenditures,  tion  of  the  party  were  chosen,  and  the  follow- 

$222,545.98,  including  $189,700.36  for  teach-  ing  State  ticket  was  nominated: 

era' wages;  balance,  Dec.  31,  1882,  $64,221.67.  Governor,  John  A.  Stevenson;  Lieutenant  -  Gov- 

In  50  parishes,  the  balance,  Dec.  31,  1882,  was  emor,  W.  M.  Burwell ;   Attorney-General,  John  H. 

$53,199.77;    receipts,  $249,041.69;    disburse-  Stone;  Secretary  of  State,  F.  W.  Liegins;  Superin- 

ments,  $178,691.89;    balance,  Dec.   31,   1883,  tendent  of  Public  Education,  B.  FFLmderB ;  Treaa- 

170  079  80                 '               ^                  '           '  urer,  A.  Duperner ;  Auditor,  Claudiua  Mayo. 

New  Basil  Caul  aod  Shell  BMd« — From  March  For  Attorney-General,  Alfred  Shaw  was  af- 
5, 1881,  to  Feb.  29, 1884^  the  departures  of  ves-  terward  substituted ;  and  for  Treasurer,  M.  F. 
eels  of  all  classes  through  the  New  Basin  Canal  Bonzano.  Mr.  Stevenson  died  on  his  sugar- 
nnmbdred  10,250,  the  tonnage  of  which  amount-  plantation,  on  the  27th  of  June.  He  was  bom 
ed  to  262,827  tons.  The  receipts  of  cash  for  in  Kentucky  in  1818,  and  went  to  New  Or- 
Uie  same  period  amounted  to  $55,852 ;  of  which  leans  in  1830,  where  he  was  afterward  promi- 
$25,294  was  for  tonnage,  $19,024  for  towage,  nent  as  a  business-man.  He  opposed  secession, 
$5,309  from  bridge  toll-gate,  $169  from  city  but  went  with  the  State,  and  was  made  a  cap- 
toU-gate,  $4,507  from  logs,  $1,161  from  rents,  tain  in  the  Confederate  provisional  navy.  He 
$4,385  from  the  outer  bridge.  The  fact  that  was  a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Con- 
nearly  300  vessels  arrive  by  this  caual  each  vention  of  1879.  At  the  election  on  the  22d  of 
month,  indicates  its  value  to  the  commerce  of  April,  the  Democratic  candidates  were  chosen, 
Louisiana ;  but  no  improvement  can  be  made  to  wit :  Governor,  Samuel  D.  McEnery ;  Lien- 
otherwise  than  from  receipts  for  toll  on  ton-  tenant-Governor,  Charles  Knobloch ;  Secretary 
nage,  which  is  limited  by  the  Constitution  to  of  State,  Oscar  Arroyo ;  Attorney-General, 
ten  cents  a  ton.  M.  J.    Cunningham ;    Auditor,  O.   B.  Steele ; 

Ckarlty  HospltaL  —  During  18S3  a  building  Treasurer,  £.  A.  Burke;  Superintendent  of 
and  sewerage  fund  of  $32,000  was  secured  Public  Education,  Warren  Easton.  The  vote 
from  voluntary  donations.  This,  with  $25,000  for  Governor  was  declared  as  follows :  Demo- 
of  the  general  fund,  was  more  than  enougn  to  cratic,  88,794;  Republican,  43,623;  Lieuten- 
pay  for  improvements.  The  extension  will  ant-Governor,  Democratic,  92,623 ;  Republi- 
aocommodate  about  130  women  and  children,  can,  41,537.  Constitution^  amendments  relat- 
forming  a  needed  special  department  for  sick  ing  to  the  judiciary  were  ratified,  as  was  also 
ehildren.  The  admissions  in  1883  were  8,152,  (51,784  against  44,639)  one  fixing  the  interest 
being  1,731  more  than  those  of  1882.  The  on  State  bonds  at  2  per  cent,  for  five  years, 
namberof  visiting  patients  also  increased  from  from  Jan.  1,  1880,  and  4  per  cent,  thereafter, 
6,000  in  1882  to  8,769  in  1883.  At  the  close  and  authorizing  a  State  tax  of  three  mills  for 
of  1883  there  were  620  patients  in  the  hospi-  that  purpose,  and  limiting  the  State  tax  to  six 
taL  The  hospital  gave  relief  during  the  year  mills  for  all  purposes.  The  Legislature,  con- 
to  16,921  sick.  The  institution  is  out  of  debt,  sisting  of  31  Democrats  and  5  Republicans 
The  Sisters  of  Charity  still  contribute  their  in  the  Senate,  and  83  Democrats  and  15  Re- 
gratuitous  services.  publicans  in  the  House,  convened  on  the  12th 

Beaf-XilM  umi  VBai, — ^The  building  now  oo-  of  May,  and  adjourned  on  the  10th  of  July, 

copied  by  the  Louisiana  State  University  and  On  the  20th  of  May,  James  B.  Eustis,  Demo^ 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  was  for-  crat,  was  chosen  United  States  Senator.    At 

merly  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind  Institute,  the  election  on  the  4th  of  November,  the  fol- 

Smce  these  people  were  dispossessed  of  that  lowing  vote  was  returned :  Republican  presi- 

boilding,  they  have  been  cared  for  but  inade-  dential  electors,  46,347;  Democratic,  62,540; 

<|aately.    It  will  be  necessary  to  provide  addi-  scattering,  458.    One  Republican  (Second  Dis- 

tional  buildings,  as  the  present  ones  are  totally  trict)  and  five  Democratic  Congressmen  were 

unfit  for  the  accommodation  of  any  increased  declared    elected.    The  Republican  electord 

Domber  of  students.  and  congressional  tickets  received  much  sup- 

Tha  Pfeiltoitlary. — ^The  convicts  are  oared  for  port  from  the  sugar  and  rice  planters,  who 

by  a  lessee,  who,  during  this  administration,  are  interested  in  a  protective  tariff,  and  from 

the  Governor  says,  has  provided  liberally  for  other  independent  citizens,  who,  however,  had 

them  in  food,  clothing,  and  medical  attention,  little  confidence  in  the  party  management  in 

It  will  require  a  large  outlay  in  cash  to  make  the  State.    Conventions  held  in  New  Orleans 

the  Penitentiary  an  industrial  institution,  in  on  the  30th  of  August  expressed  their  views 

the  purchase  of  machinery  and  materials.    Be-  and  organized  the  movement.    A  convention 

sid^,  objection  will  be  raised  to  this  system  of  colored  men  had  been  held  in  the  same  city 

by  a  large  class  of  citizens,  who  will  complain  on  the  2l8t  of  January,  to  protest  against  the 
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redaction  of  the  tariff  on  sngar.  Besides  reso- 
lutions on  tliis  sabject,  this  convention  passed 
a  resolution  asking  Congress  to  appropriate  a 
portion  of  the  surplas  in  the  national  Treasury 
in  aid  of  education. 

CotUB-Trade  •!  New  Oiteus. — The  following 
table  shows  the  receipts  of  cotton  at  New  Or- 
leans by  rail  and  water  during  the  year  ending 
September  1 : 


ROUTES. 


From — 

B«d  river 

Onachlta  river 

Ariumau  river 

MiMisftippl  and  Bmaller  tribaU- 
rles 

Total  by  river 

By- 
Morgan  Bailroad  from  UouBton, 

Tezaa 

Illinois  Central 

TexM  Pacific 

New  Orleans  and  N.  E.  Bailroad 

Mississippi  Yalley  Railroad  . . 
Looisville  and  Nashville  KaU- 

road 

Morgan  Bailroad  from  Qalveston 


Total  by  rail 


1889-'83. 

198,456 

164,661 

16,888 

608,499 

968,449 


141,286 
427,140 
144,867 


228,910 
9^951 


1,086,158 


The  Mississippi  Valley  Bailroad,  completed  in 
September,  passes  through  a  fine  cotton  coun- 
try, and  gives  the  city  six  trunk  lines. 

LUTHERANS.  The  Eyangelical  Lutheran 
Ohurch  in  North  America  comprises  four 
general  bodies,  consisting  of  forty-four  district 
synods  and  eleven  independent  synods.  The 
following  is  a  general  summary  of  the  statistics 
of  the  general  organizations  for  1884 : 


SYNODS. 


It 


General  Synod  (North) 
General  Sjrnod  (boath). 

General  Coondl 

Bynodical  Conference  . . 
Independent  Synods. . . 


23 
6 

10 
5 

11 


Total 


.9 


877 

192 

729 

1,012 

1,042 


1,888 
288 
t858 
1,326 
2,129 


8,792  I  6,484 


129,768 
18,776 
210,640 
268,759 
266,808 


894,186 


The  table  in  the  next  column  gives  a  sum- 
mary of  the  statistics  of  the  fifty-five  district 
synods  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  general  bodies. 

The  net  increase  during  the  year,  according 
to  the  "Kalender,"  was  126  ministers,  107 
congregations,  and  49,968  communicants;  and 
within  the  past  fifteen  years  the  Lutheran 
Ohurch  has  more  than  doubled  its  member- 
ships, numbers  of  congregations,  and  pastors. 

The  educational  and  charitable  institutions 
number  19  theological  seminaries,  20  colleges, 
81  seminaries  and  academies,  18  young  ladies^ 
seminaries,  88  orphans^  homes,  hospitals,  and 
asylums,  and  9  immigrant  missions.  In  1884 
there  were  115  religious  periodicals  published, 
of  which  39  are  English,  45  German,  10  Swed- 
ish, 17  Norwegian,  8  Danish,  and  1  Icelandic. 

I.  The  Geieral  Sy««d. — The  General  Synod 
North  was  organized  in  1821,  and  is,  therefore, 
the  oldest  general  organization  in  the  United 


SYNODS. 

• 

! 

e 

1 

1747 

Is45 
1S51 

1857 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1861 
1871 

•  •  •  ■ 

1 

• 

400 
81 

160 
46 

66 

6(» 
425 
27 
68 
tl 

|i 

Gbuksal  Council. 

1.  Mlnlsterinm  of  Pennsylrania 

2.  Minlsterium  of  New  York  .. 
16.  Plttsbiux  Synod 

220 
80 
88 
82 

85 

29 
200 
14 
20 
16 

66,241 
HSS8 
15JP01 

24.  Texas  by  nod 

UM 

82.  English 'District  Synod   of 
Ohk) 

6i94 

88.  Mlchliiran  Synod 

iJM 

84.  Swedish  Angustana Synod.. 

88.  Uolston  (Tennessee) Synod.. 

89.  Canada  Synod 

60^1 
1000 

ToUl 

729 

1358 

21Q.M0 

STMODIOAI.  (k>imBXKOB. 

la  Wisconsin  Synod 

20.  Joint   Synod   of  Missouri 
(eleven  districts) 

1S45 

1?47 
1860 
1882 

1872 

•  •  •  • 

106 

847 
86 
17 

7 

180 

1,066 
60 
M 

T 

08,061 
204.48S 

86.  Synod  of  Minnesota 

62.  Concordia  Synod 

T,M9 
4140 

M.  English  Conference  of  Mis- 
sonri 

509 

Total 

1,012 

1,826 

266,73 

GxviBAL  Btkod  (Soxttb). 

8.  North  Carolina  Ssrnod 

7.  South  Carolina  Synod 

9.  Virginia  Synod 

15.  Southwest  Virginia  Synod  . . 

80.  Miaalssippl  Synod 

86.  Qeofgla  Synod 

1808 
1824 
1880 

1842 
1R55 
18C0 

•   •    V  • 

24 
84 
29 
29 
6 
10 

47 
66 
61 
48 
11 
16 

4,T» 

4.159 

8,4M 

S» 

L174 

Total 

182 

2?8 

18LTO 

Gkkybal  Stkod  (NobtdX 
6.  Maryland  Synod 

1S20 
1825 
1881 
1886 
1888 
1842 
1842 
1845 
1847 
1847 
1851 
1855 
1855 
1855 
1857 
1866 
1867 
1867 
1868 

18n 
1878 
1876 
1878 

•    a     •    • 

Tl 
78 
88 
42 
29 
66 
72 
24 
87 
20 
84 
88 
26 
41 

23 
88 
40 

60 
48 
85 
15 

129 
120 
82 
76 
84 
148 
108 
84 
72 
27 
46 
94 
29 
88 
17 
62 
82 
69 
49 

48 
61 
48 
21 

18,570 

8.  West  Pennsylyania  Synod  .. 

10.  Hartwick  (N.  Y.)  Synod.... 

11.  East  Ohio  Synod 

12.  FrankMn  (N.  Y.)  Synod 

18.  Allegheny  (Pa.)  Synod 

14.  East  Pennsylvania  Synod. . . 
17.  Miami  (Ohio)  Synod 

19.  WittenbeiK  (Ohio)  Synod . . . 
21.  OUve  Branch  (Ind.)  Synod  . . 
28.  Northern  Illinois  Synod 

27.  Central  Pennsylranla  Synod. 

28.  English  Iowa  Synod 

29.  Northern  Indiana  Synod. . . . 
81.  Southern  IHlniHs  Synod 

40.  (Second)  Ptttsbuxy  Synod. . . 

41 .  Central  Illinois  Synod 

42.  Susquehanna  Synod 

48.  Kansas  Synod  

19,889 
4.2» 
4.775 

a4M 

12,571 
lA,6t4 
1811 
4.978 
2.440 
2,741 
7,0» 
1,1TS 
«.4» 
],Q» 
4.6S4 
1.834 
7,404 
1^494 

46.  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
Synod  

9,573 

47.  Nebraska  Synod 

60.  Wartburg  (German)  Synod.. 

61.  Middle  Tennessee  Synod .... 

i5ll 
738 

Total 

877 

225 

2S 
20 

201 

1C9 

20 

8.S 
87 

85 
160 

1.888 

129,796 

IirDXPiKDCTfT  SnroDe. 

4.  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio  (six 
districts) 

1818 
1820 
1649 

1858 
1854 
UB60 

1870 
1876 
1876 

1882 

•  •  •  • 

896 
91 
24 

608 

815 

66 

860 

88 

128 

114 

•  •  • 

61.009 

6.  Tennessee  Synod 

S,06» 

22.  BnffHio  Synod 

25.  Norwegian  Synod  (three  dis- 
tricts)  

^s&o 
n,oi8 

26.  (German  Iowa  (four  districts) 

87.  Norwegian  Augustana 

44.  Conference  of  Norwegian- 
Danish  Church 

2T.5W 
6,0U0 

6a«oo 

48.  German  Augsburg  Synod  . . . 

49.  Hangers  NorwegUn  S3mod . . 
53.  Danish  Lutheran  Church  In 

America 

4.0C0 

7,K0 

Without  Synodlcal  connection  . . 

lBi«» 

Total 

1,042 
8,792 

2,129 
6»484 

266,906 

Total  in  America 

894,185 
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States.    Its  meetings  are  held  bienDiallj.    The  IIL  The  Geaenl  ConciL— The  General  Coun- 
thirtj-first  convention  was  held  at  Springfield,  oil  was  organized  in  1867,  and  held  its  seven- 
Ohio,  May  16, 1883.   For  the  report  of  this  con-  teenth  convention  at  Monroe,  Mich.,  Oct.  16- 
Tention  see  *^  Annual  Oyclopesdia  ^*  for  1888.  21,1884.    According  to  the  usaal  custom,  the 
The  thirty-second  biennial  convention  will  be  morning  was  devoted  to  divine  service,   on 
heldatHarrisburg,  Pa.,  beginning  June  4,1885.  which  occasion  the  opening  sermon  was  de- 
n.  Ite  Gettnl  Symkl  (Soith).— The  General  livered  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  A.  Spaeth,  of  Phila- 
Synod  South  was  organized  in  1863,  and  held  delphia.    In  the  afternoon  the  convention  was 
its  fourteenth  convention  in  Oharleston,  S.  0.,  regularly  opened  with  the  customary  liturgical 
April  16-21,  1884.     The  Rev.  W.  S.  Boneman,  forms.    Dr.  Spaeth  was  re-elected  president. 
D.  D.,  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  presided.    Delegates  All  the  synods  were  represented,  except  the 
▼ere  present  from  the  North  Carolina,  South  Holston.    Home,  foreign,  and  immigrant  mis- 
Oarolina,  Virginia,  Southwest  Virginia,   and  sions  occupied  much  of  the  time  of  this  con- 
Georgia  Synod),  the  Mississippi  Synod  sending  vention.    Three  years  ago  the  work  of  home 
no  delegates.    The  total  number  of  delegates  missions  was  reorganized  and  intrusted  to  Ger- 
was  twenty  -  nine,   seventeen  ministers    and  man,  English,  and  Swedish  committees.    The 
twelve  laymen.     Matters  pertaining  to  mis-  German  committee  aided  missions  in  Canada, 
dona  and  church  extension,  work  among  the  Michigan,  Nebraska,  Texas,  New  York,  ana 
freedmen,  the  establishment  of  an  orphans'  Pennsylvania.    In  order  to  carry  on  these  ex- 
home,  and  a  union  of  synods,  claimed  the  at-  tensive  operations,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
tention  of  this  convention.    The  work  of  home  Church  in  the  Fatherland  for  laborers,  which 
and  foreign  missions  is  under  the  supervision  awakened  a  wide -spread  interest.    Already 
ofa  Board  of  Missions  and  Church  Extension,  forty-three  young  men  are  preparing  in  the 
coQsbting  of  three  ministers  and  two  laymen,  mission  -  house,  at  Kropf,   Holstein,  for  this 
Foreign  mission  work  is  carried  on  in  connec-  work.    Several  from  other  institutions  have 
tioa  with  the  General  Synod  (North).    Rev.  already  come  to  America,  and  are  engaged  in 
W.  P.  Swartz  is  under  appointment  to  labor  in  mission  -  work.     More   than  fifteen  men  are 
the  Gontoor  station,  in  India.     Contributions  at  present  engaged,  at  more  than  double  this 
for  this  work,  during  1882  and  1883,  amounted  number  of  mission-stations.   Contributions  dur- 
to  $1,053.73.    Much  of  the  territory  embraced  ing  the  year  amounted  to  $5,442.96 ;  expendi- 
by  the  General  Synod  (South)  is  missionary  tures,  $5,889.93.     The  English  committee  have 
territory.    The  contributions  for  home  mis-  been  aiding  missions  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Min- 
sions  are  at  present  chiefly  devoted  to  the  can-  nesota,  and  a  traveling  missionary  in  Dakota, 
cellng  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  Richmond  There  are  now  six  missionaries  under  appoint- 
mission ;  while  the  district  synods  are  sever-  ment,  an  increase  of  four  siBce  the  reorganiza- 
allj  prosecuting  missionary  work  in  their  own  tion  of  the  missionary  operations.     Encourag- 
eztenaive  territories.    The  contributions  for  ing  success  has  everywhere  attended  the  efforts 
the  Richmond  mission,  during  1882  and  1883,  of  the  missionaries  in  gathering  and  organiz- 
amoonted  to  $5,629.88.    To  the  work  of  home  ing  congregations,  securing  lots,  and  building 
mbsions  may  be  added  the  work  among  the  houses  of  worship.    Besides  opening  up  new 
freedmen  of  the  South.    This  work  is  fraught  mission-fields,  the  several  mission  congrega- 
with  many  difficulties,  and  is,  therefore,  very  tions  have  secured  properties  aggregating  $38,- 
Aow,    The  committee  report  five  young  men  000.    Contributions  during  the  year  amounted 
preparing  for  the  ministry,  one  of  whom  has  to  $3,315.01.    The  Swedish  committee  have 
Qow  finished  his  course  and  has  taken  charge  extensive  missionary    operations  in    Illinois, 
of  a  congregation  in  Washington,  D.  C.    The  Minnesota,  Kansas,  Utah,  California,  Oregon, 
theological  seminary  heretofore  existing  at  Sa-  Nebraska,  Idaho,  and  Washington  Territory, 
lem,  Va.,  was  discontinued  for  want  of  proper  and  in  some  of  the  Middle  and  Ea^-tern  States, 
support.    The  institution  was  removed  to  New-  Besides  this,  a  great  deal  of  missionary  work 
Wry,  8.  C,  and  is  temporarily  under  the  care  is  done  by  the  pastors,  who  devote  from  one 
of  Rev.  Prof.  G.  W.  Holland.    Considerable  to  three  months  to  the  service,  and  by  the  stu- 
time  was  devoted  to  the  matter  of  a  more  gen-  dents  of  their  theological  seminary.    The  work 
eral  union  of  the  synods  south  of  the  Potomac,  of  foreign  missions  is  under  the  supervision  of 
h  order  to  effect  such  a  union,  a  diet  was  the  executive  committee.     They  report  four 
called  to  meet  Nov.  10,  1884.     On  this  date,  missionaries  and  two  native  pastors  in  the  Ra- 
<ielegat^  from  the  synods  of  North  Carolina,  jahmundry  mission,  together  with  sixty-three 
Tennessee,   South  Carolina,   Virginia,  South-  teachers,  colporteurs,  and  evangelists,  and  845 
vest  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  Holston  met  at  pupils  in  the  various  schools.    The  baptized 
Sabsbary,  N.  O.     Rev.  A.  J.  Bronen,  D.  D.,  ot  membership,  including  children,  is  1,376.    The 
the  Holston  Synod,  was  the  presiding  oflScer.  contributions  for  this  work,  during  the  year, 
A  basis  of  union,  on  purely  confessional  prin-  amounted  to  $10,379.18.    The  mission   met 
ciples,  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  a  consti-  with  a  heavy  loss  in  the  death  of  Rev.  H.  G.  6. 
tation  was  prepared,  to  be  submitted  for  ap-  Artman,  who  died  September  18,  at  the  age  of 
pro?al  to  the  various  synods  represented  in  twenty-seven  years.    The  immigrant  mission 
the  diet,  with  a  view  to  bring  them  all  into  in  New  York  presents  a  favorable  report.    The 
connection  with  the  reorganized  general  body,  receipts  were  $18,291.22,  and  the  expenditures 
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$17,928.22.    There  were  15,750  goests  taken  tributions  for  this  work  amonDted  to  $10,378.- 

care  of  during  the  year,  many  of  whom  re-  41.    The  contribations  for  foreign  misaoDfl  are 

ceived  board  and  lodging  gratis ;  8,848  letters  principally  given  to  societies  in  Europe, 
and  cards  were  received  and  answered.     A       Last  year  a  theological  seminary  was  ooro- 

new  wing  was  added  to  the  immigrant-house,  pleted  at  St.  Loais,  Mo.,  at  a  cost  of  $140,000. 
at  a  cost  of  $16,000.  Considerable  time  at  this  convention  was 

All  the  morning  sessions  of  the  convention,  devoted  to  the  discnssion  of  Dr.   Waltber's 

and  those  of  Saturday  and  Monday  afternoons,  thesis  on  the  subject,  ^^  How  objectionable  it 

were  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  re-  is  to  attempt  to  establish  matters  of  faith  by 

port  of  the  committee  on  liturgical  forms.    The  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  and  to  bind  the 

committee  presented  formulas  for  infant  and  conscience  by  their  decisions  on  points  of  doo- 

adult  baptism,  confirmation,   and  confession  trine."     By  the  fathers  are  meant  the  earlj 

and  absolution.    Much  time  was  devoted  to  dogmaticians  of  the  Lutheran  Church.    The 

the  consideration  of  the  first  of  these  formu-  thesis  maintains  that  the  writings  of  the  early 

las.    The  results  of  the  council  in  this  mat-  Christian  fathers,  and  of  the  devout  teachers 

ter  are  to  be  sent  down  to  the  synods,  and  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  are   treasures  for 

then  come  again  before  the  Council  for  final  which  we  can  not  sufiSciently  thank  God ;  bnt 

action.  they  can  noc  have  decisive  authority,  because, 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  a  hymnal  as  he  holds:  1.  It  is  contrary  to  Scripture.  It 

for  infant  schools  was  adopted,  and  the  com-  is  against   the  authority  of  the  Scriptures, 

mittee  was  authorized  to  publish  the  book  in  which  are  the  only  pure  sources  of  all  knowl- 

the  name  of  the  Council.  edge  of  faith,  the  only  infallible  role  of  doo- 

IV.  The  SjB«dl€al  CwftwaM* — ^This  body  was  trine,  the  only  authoritative  judge  in  all  d<M^ 

organized  in  1872.    It  held  its  tenth  conven-  trinal  disputes.    It  is  against  the  doctrine  of 

tion  at  Cleveland,  O.,  Aug.  18-19,  1884.    Rev.  the  Scriptures,  for  it  is  contrary  to  the  natare 

J.  Bading,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  presided.    Rep-  of  the  Christianas  faith,  which  he  has  estab- 

resentatives  (thirty-six)  were  present  from  all  lisbed  on  the  Scriptures,  that  is,  resting  on  the 

the  synods  belonging  to  the  body.    The  home-  word  of  God,  and  therefore  divinely  sure ;  and 

missionary  operations  of  this  body  are  very  it  is  contrary  to  the  warning  of  the  Scriptures 

extensive,  but  are  principally  carried  on  by  with  reference  to  trusting  to  men  in  matters  of 

the  district  synods.    The  Conference  has,  un-  faith,  and  against  all  doctrines  of  men,  as  also 

der  its  own  control,  missions  among  the  colored  against  the  Scripture  admonition  to  prove  all 

race  of  the  South,  stations  being  established  in  things.    2.  It  is  a  relapse  into  anti-chriatian 

Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Virginia.    The  con-  papacy. 

M 

MADAGASCAR,  a  large  island  near  the  east-  ceeding  in  gaining  much  of  a  footing  ttmwm 

ern  coast  of  Africa.    It  first  acquired  impor-  the  Hovas.     In  the  western  part,  where  the 

tance  for  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe  Sakalavas  dwell,  they  have  acquired  more  po- 

about  1810,  when  Radama,  a  chief  of  the  Hova  litical  and  religious  influence.    There  is  some 

tribe,  established  his  dominion  in  the  eastern  trade  with  the  small  French  islands  adjacent 

part  of  the  island.     In  1817  he  made  a  treaty  to  Madagascar,  but  the  principal  trade  of  the 

with  Great  Britain.   English  missionaries  made  Hovas  is  with  the  English  colony  of  Manritias. 

great  progress  in  Christianizing  the  people  un-  American  and  German  traders  have  a  consid- 

til  the  advent  to  the  throne  of  the  Queen  Ra-  erable  share  in  the  foreign  commerce, 
navolona  I,  in  1828,  after  which  relations  with        In  1879  a  quarrel  arose  between  the  Hovs 

Europe  were  interrupted  for  a  long  period.   In  Government  and  the  French  consul  at  Ants- 

1861  her  son,  Radama  11,  succeeded  to  the  nanarivo,  the  capital.  The  heirs  of  M.  Laborde, 

throne,  with  whom  Lambert  concluded  a  treaty  the  former  consul,  had  sold  apiece  of  land  of 

in  the  name  of  France.    His  Queen,  Rasoheri-  which  he  stood  possessed  to  the  P^re  Oazet, 

na,  succeeded  him  in  1868,  in  consequence  of  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  missions.  The 

a  revolution.    She  concluded  treaties  of  friend-  Malagasy  Government  denied  that  Laborde 

ship   and   commerce  with  England  and  the  owned  more  than  a  life-tenancy  in  the  land, 

United  States  in  1865.   Her  sister,  Ranavolona  declaring  that  the  constitution  of  the  country 

II,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  1868,  professed  debarred  the  late  King  from  granting  the  ab- 

Cliristianity,  and  was  largely  guided  in  her  solute  ownership  of  land  to  foreigners.   When 

efforts  to  improve  the  people  and  introduce  the  French  heirs  exhibited  the  title-deeds,  the 

civilized  institutions  by  the  English  Presbyte-  ministers  pronounced  them  to  be  forgeries.  A 

rian  missionaries.    In  1868  she  entered  into  a  bitter  controversy  ensued,  in  which  M.  Cassis, 

new  treaty  with  France.    The   French  pro-  the  French  representative,  assumed  a  hectoring 

claimed  a  protectorate  over  Madagascar  in  the  tone.    He  charged  the  Hova  ministry  with  ill* 

eighteenth  century,  but  never  exercised  sover-  will  in  general  toward  French  claims,  whiflh 

eign  rights.  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  have  was  poorly  concealed  under  appearances  of 

been  active  on  the  island,  though  without  sue-  politeness.    When  the  Foreign  Minister  pro- 
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pofled  to  refer  the  qnestion  to  the  arbitration  in  1882  to  the  northwest  coast  with  a  commis- 
of  a  neutral  power,  M.  Cassas  treated  the  sag-  sion  to  inquire  into  the  extent  of  the  French 
gestion  as  a  reflection  on  his  aathoritj,  and  trade,  and  the  character  and  number  of  the 
declared  that  its  repetition  would  involve  a  French  settlements.   M.  Baudais  sent  the  Prime 
rapture  between  France  and  Madagascar.   The  Minister  a  dispatch  charging  the  Hova  Gov- 
question  was  here  allowed  to  rest,  the  Oatho-  ernment  with    "  willfully  provoking  France. 
Uc  missionaries  proceeding  to  put   up  their  whose  patience  had  already  lasted  too  long," 
buildings  against  the  protest  of  the  Malagasy  and  maintaining  the  absolute  right  of  France 
authorities.  to  the  protectorate  over  the  northwest  coast. 
In  1881  another  dispute  was  caused  by  the  The  Hovas,  relying  on  English  support,  pre- 
Tou^l6  affair.  Four  sailors,  while  landing  goods  pared  to  resist  the  French  design  by  force  of 
from  a  French  merchant-ship,  were  killed  by  arms.    Captain  Le  Timbre,  commander  of  the 
the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Bo^ni,  a  vassal  of  naval  station  in  the  Indian  seas,  whose  ship 
the  Hova  Queen.    The  captain  of  a  French  was  anchored  in  Tamatave,  laid  an  embargo 
man-of-war,  which  was  sent  to  inquire  into  the  on  a  Hova  vessel  that  was  embarking  soldiers 
matter,  reported  that  it  was  a  simple  case  of  and  arms  for  the  west  coast,  and  forbade  the 
murder  and  robbery.    The  Hova  officials,  afber  landing  of  arms  for  the  Malagasy  Government 
an  investigation,  represented  that  the  French-  from  the  American  ship  Stillman. 
men  were  smugglers,  that  they  had  supplied  The  Hova  Government  then,  in  July,  1882, 
French  Arab  colonists  with  arms  and  ammu-  announced  the  intention  of  sending  an  embassy 
nition,  which  are  contraband,  and  that  they  with  the  Foreign  Minister  Ravoninahitrinia- 
aad  the  Arabs  fired  first  on  the  people  of  the  rivo  at  its  head  to  Paris,  with  full  powers  "  to 
chief  of  Majanga  who  came  to  stop  the  unlaw-  do  whatever  they  may  judge  necessary  to  re- 
fal  traffic.   The  French  consul,  Theodore  May-  store  friendly  relations  between  France  and 
er,  demanded  the  death  of  four  of  the  culprits,  Madagascar."    The  ambassadors  were  accom- 
and  a  heavy  indemnity  for  the  murder  in  addi-  panied  by  two  Englishmen,  Messrs.  Tacchi  and 
tion  to  the  value  of  the  merchan/iiBe.    He  and  Pickersgill.     Their  object  was  not  merely  to 
his  successor,  M.  Baudais,  refused  to  discuss  explain  the  claim  of  exclusive  dominion  to  the 
the  Malagasy  version  of  the  affair.    To   the  French  Government,  but  to  seek  the  support  of 
peremptory  demand  of  Baudais  for  reparation,  other  governments.    They  failed  in  obtaining 
the  Malagasy  Government  gave  way,  and  paid  effective  support  from  England  or  other  powers, 
ander  protest  the  $6,000  indemnity  for  the  four  though  treaties  were  signed  with  Great  Brit- 
French  citizens  who  had  been  **  foully  assassi-  ain,  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  recog- 
nated.'^  nizing  the  Hova  state  as  the  only  organized 
The  French  Government,  at  this  time  in  government  on  the  island.    Meanwhile   Ad- 
porsuit  of  its  aims  of  colonial  expansion,  con-  miral  Pierre  was  sent  with  a  squadron  to  the 
tem plated  the  enlargement  of  the  French  set-  coast  of  Madagascar. 

tlements  and  the  strengthening  of  its  political  The  French  admiral  arrived  in  Madagascar 
position  in  Madagascar.  Its  agents  in  Mada-  in  May,  1883.  He  immediately  issued  a  proc- 
gascar  had  pictured  in  glowing  colors  the  colo-  lamation  to  the  Hova  authorities  on  the  north- 
nial  and  commercial  possibilities  of  the  island,  west  coast,  ordering  them  to  leave  their  posts 
and  particularly  the  importance  of  the  Bay  of  and  abandon  the  country.  The  Malagasy  Gov- 
Diego  Suarez  as  a  site  for  a  naval  and  coaling  ernment  replied  by  expelling  the  Catholic  mis- 
station  to  offset  the  English  establishments  at  sionaries  and  all  the  French  citizens  from  the 
Aden  and  Periin.  It  claimed  a  protectorate  Malagasy  dominions,  giving  the  priests,  who 
07er  the  northwest  coast,  in  virtue  of  a  treaty  had  just  completed  their  fine  cathedral,  a  safe- 
concluded  with  a  Sakalava  chief  in  1841.  The  conduct  to  the  French  lines.  On  June  13 
Malagasy  Government  also  claimed  the  sover-  occurred  the  bombardment  and  occupation  of 
eign  rights  over  this  country,  which  before  Tamatave.  The  Shaw  incident  connected  with 
and  after  the  French  treaty  was  invaded  by  the  operations  was  taken  up  by  the  English 
Hova  troops.  The  English  advisers  of  the  Government  in  a  manner  that  seemed  to  in- 
Hova  ministry,  actuated  by  political,  religious,  dicate  an  intention  to  uphold  the  Hovas  and 
tod  commercial  jealousy,  encouraged  them  to  their  missionary  abettors ;  but  when  it  was 
deny  that .  France  possessed  any  territorial  closed  by  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  and  an 
rights  in  Madagascar.  The  military  and  politi-  apology  to  the  aggrieved  missionary,  no  fur- 
cal  protectorate  accorded  in  the  treaty  with  the  ther  opposition  was  offered  to  the  French  pro- 
Stkalavas  was  construed  as  a  right  of  agricult-  ceedings.  Before  the  bombardment  the  French 
oral  and  commercial  colonization  on  Malagasy  commander  presented  an  ultimatum  to  the 
territory,  with  the  privilege  of  keeping  an  Hova  (Government,  and  on  its  rejection  cap- 
armed  force  for  the  protection  of  the  settle-  tured  Tamatave,  driving  out  the  Hova  troops 
meats.  The  whole  island  of  Madagascar,  in-  and  taking  possession  of  the  custom-bouse, 
dading  the  district  already  occupied  by  France,  Fortified  with  the  American  and  German 
wtm  declared  to  be  subject  to  the  Malagasy  treaties,  the  envoys  returned  to  Paris.  Presi- 
Queen.  To  forestall  the  French  designs  of  dent  Ferry  received  them  with  polite  reserve, 
extending  the  colonial  operations  in  Madagas-  In  the  course  of  their  conferences  he  received 
ear,  the  Hova  Government  sent  an  Englishman  the  report  of  the  operations   at  Tamatave, 
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wherenpoD  he  dismissed  them  with  the  decla-  brought  volunteers   from  No88i-B6  and  R4a- 

ration  that  negotiations  were  useless,  as  the  nion  and  mercenaries  from  Mozambique,  but 

French  admiral  and  consul  had  ample  author-  were  unable  to  accomplish  any  results  on  land, 

ity  and  all  the  Necessary  instructions  to  treat  The  Hova  Goyernment  in  the  capital,  150  miles 

with  the  Hova  Government.  inland,  across  mountains  and  pathless  forests, 

After  the  return  of  the  mission  to  Antana-  felt  secure  from  attack.     The   blockade  was 

narivo,  negotiations  were  reopened  with  the  not  effective,  but  only  turned  the  trade  awaj 

French  representatives.    At  the  second  con-  from  the  chief  ports  to  others  that  the  few 

ference,  Nov.  24,  1883,  the  French  insisted  on  French  ships  could  not  guard.    No  attempt  wai 

the  ultimatum.    The  principal  demand  is  that  made  to  occupy  the  disputed  territory  nor  to 

the  Government  of  the  Queen  shall  recognize  capture  the  Hova  fort  at  Antomboka  on  Capo 

the  French  protectorate  over  the  northwest  Amber.    Vohimar  on  the  northeast  coast  waa 

coast  by  renouncing  the  sovereign  rights  baaed  bombarded  and  the  English  quarter  destroyed, 

on  the  capitulations  obtained  from  the  Saka-  while  the  part  where  the  Hovas  live  escaped, 

lava  leaders  in  1841  and  1842,  and  acknowl-  At  Maroantsetra,  on  the  east  coast,  the  French 

edging  the  validity  of  the  French  treaty  with  effected  a  landing.    Towns  near  Ste.  Marie 

the  Sakalavas.  The  territory  claimed  by  France  were  bombarded  twice,  and  one  five  times, 

was  defined  as  extending  from  Cape  Amber  in  The  places  on  the  coast  near  Tamatave  were 

the  north  to  16°  south  latitude,  including  the  shelled  twice,  but  no  troops  were  landed.    The 

townandriver  of  Mojanga.    The  French  pleni-  French  had  an  ally  in  the  Sakalava  Princess 

potentiaries  pointed  out  that  their  position  was  Benao,  who  rebelled  against  the  Hova  Queen 

conceded  in  the  treaty  of  1862  with  Radama,  and  attacked  the*  camp  of  the  Hovas  at  Manon- 

and  in  the  convention  agreed  to  by  the  Mala-  garivo,  on  the  northwest  coast.    Not  receiving 

gasy  ambassadors,  Nov.  22,  1882,  and  that  the  the  expected  assistance  from  the  French,  she 

title  of  Queen  of  Madagascar  does  not  imply  was  beaten  and  made  her  submission.    Near 

dominion  over  all  the  territories  included  un-  Tamatave,  which  was  strondy  fortified  by  the 

der  the  geographical  name   of   Madagascar.  French,  the  Hovas  encampea  just  oat  of  range 

The  Hovas  answered  that  the  Queen  had  paid  of  the  naval  guns. 

$240,000  in  lieu  of  the  stipulations  of  that  con-  During  the  unhealthy  season,  while  military 
vention,  and  that  the  defueto  rule  of  the  Queen  operations  were  at  a  stand-still,  the  French  re* 
over  the  disputed  district  was  proved  by  the  sumed  diplomatic  negotiations.  They  invited 
preseuce  of  Hova  troops  and  officials  and  the  the  Malagasy  authorities  to  propose  a  demarka- 
collection  of  customs  duties.  On  the  26th  the  tion-line,  but  found  them  determined  in  the 
Hovas  sent  in  writing  their  definitive  reply  to  resolve  to  relinquish  no  part  of  the  mainland, 
the  effect  that  the  Queen  could  not  agree  to  though  they  offered  to  cede  the  islands  of  No- 
evacuate  any  territory,  whereupon  Admiral  sifaly  and  Nosimitsio,  and  to  pay  an  indemnity. 
Galiber  and  M.  Baudais  declared  the  negotia-  Admiral  Galiber  then  broke  off  his  negotiations 
tions  at  an  end.  with  the  Hova  Governor  of  Tamatave.    On 

Queen  Ranavalona  II  died  July  18, 1888,  and  May  8  he  was  succeeded  in  the  command  by  Ad- 
was  succeeded  by  her  niece,  Rasendranoro  Ra-  miral  Miot,  who  established  a  blockade  at  lla- 
navalona  III,  born  in  1860,  who  married  the  haoro,  which  had  become  the  center  of  the 
husband  of  the  late  Queen,  the  Prime  Minister  foreign  trade,  and  announced  that  the  block- 
Rasaroraino.  ade  of  Fenerive  and  other  ports  would  follow. 

The  French  admiral  in  December,  1883,  bom-  The  Hovas  made  overtures  to  the  new  com- 

barded  the  Malagasy  ports,  destroying  a  con-  mander,  who  in  a  dispatch  dated  June  10, 1884, 

siderable  amount  of  English  property.     The  declared  that  friendship  could  only  be  restored 

Hovas,  despairing  of  foreign  aid,  now  offered  by  accepting  his  t^rms,  which  were  the  uncon- 

to  accept  tlie  terms  demanded  by  Admiral  Gali-  ditional  surrender  of  the  northwest  coast  and 

ber,  viz.,  the  abandonment  of  the  northern  dis-  indemnities  to  French  citizens  who  bad  snf- 

trict  between  Cape  St  Andr6  and  Cape  Bel-  fered  by  the  military  operations.  "With  Admiral 

lone,  the  right  of  leasing  or  owning  land  in  the  Miot  large  re-enforcements  were  sent.     The 

Malagasy  kingdom,  and  the  payment  of  1,000,-  French  Cabinet  obtained  a  vote  of  credit  of 

000  francs  war  indemnity  and  the  value  of  the  5,000,000  francs  for  the  operations  of  the  year, 

foreign  property  destroyed.    The  civil  repre-  The  effective  strength  of  the  naval  and  military 

sentative  of  the  French  Republic  insisted  on  force  attached  to  the  Indian  station  was  eleven 

imposing  the  further  condition  that  the  Queen  war-vessels  with  2,224  officers  and  sailors  and 

should  acknowledge  the  suzerainty  of  France  1,242  infantry  and  artillery,  besides  600  marine 

over  Madagascar,  and  agree  not  to  accept  the  fusiliers  from  Tonquin,  and  600  volunteers  from 

protectorate  of  any  other  power.    This  was  Reunion.     No  movement  from  Tamatave  on 

rejected,  whereupon  the  military  operations  the  Hovas' lines  was  made  aft^r  January,  when 

were  resumed,  and  Fenerive,  Mahanoro,  Mahela,  a  French  force  of  500  men  was  driven  back 

Manansari,  and  Marunzang  were  bombarded,  with  loss.    In  July  fresh  troops  brought  the 

and  a  blockade  declared  along  the  whole  coast.  French  force  up  to  1,500.    The  Hovas  were 

Wherever  a  landiug^party  came  ashore,  the  intrenched  six  miles  behind  Tamatave  in  great 

Hovas  defended  themselves  effectively.    The  force.    Their  regular  troops  were  armed  with 

French  held  only  Tamatave  andMajunga.   They  Remingtons.    They  had  four  or  five  field-guns 
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il  machine-gnns of  their  own  manu-    ^"'V?^'"'** ^i!?'I/iSIS 

The  blockade  estabhshed  with  the    jm.  i^  istj^;  was 8,4ay,8oo  oo 

led  naval  force  seriously  hampered  showing  a  reduction  of  $571,207  for  the  year 

he  French  officers  permitted  neutral  iqq^^  ^nd  $167,708  for  the  year  1884. 

enter  the  ports,  but  placed  them  un-  xhe  net  reduction  of  indebtedness  of  all  the 

lesome  restrictions.    The  port  of  Ma-  counties  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending  Dec. 

a  the  east  coast  was   shelled  August  31  ^  i882,  appears  to  have  been  $61,486.91 ;  for 

French  began  to  occupy  the  district  ^^q  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1883,  $34,918.97; 

wished  to  annex.      In   September  ^otal  for  the  two  years,  $96,357.88 ;  which  is 

s  were  occupied  in  the  bay  of  Pas-  ^n  average  of  $48,178.94  per  annum,  or  neariy 

opposite  Nossi-B^.     The  Sakalavas,  ^j^^  f^jQrth  of  the  entire  indebtedness  of  all  the 

hitherto  been  hostile,  received   the  counties.     The  net  reduction  of  indebtedness 

aicably.    Malagasy  volunteers  enlisted  ^,f  the  cities,  towns,  and  plantations  of  the 

3nch  service.    About  the  1st  of  Octo-  state  for  the  year  ending  March,  1883,  ap- 

ovas  attacked  with  a  small  force  one  p^arg  to  have  been  $396,655.81 ;  for  the  year 

mch  posts  in  the  Bay  of  Passandava  ending  March,  1884,  $428,368.05  ;  total  for  the 

repeUed  with  loss.    On  December  6  ^^q  years,  $824,023.86,  which  is  an  average  of 

h  carried  a  fort  south  of  Vohemar,  kill-  $412,011.98  per  annum,  or  about  one  twenty- 

[ovas.    The  French  were  not  strong  t^ird  of  the  entire  municipal  indebtedness  of 

>r  the  contemplated  advance  upon  the  ^he  State. 

lital,  and  after  the  beginning  of  the  Stvliig^Biiiks.— In  1860  the  deposits  in  sav- 

n  in  Novembersuch  an  operation  was  ings-banks  were  $1,466,467.56.    In  1879  the 

e  until  the  return  of  the  dry  winter  deposits  amounted  to  $28,052,683,  while  at  the 

The  English  Government  endeavored  close  of  1884  the  aggregate  was  $32,913,835.10, 

about  an  understanding  between  ^hich  shows  in  twenty-five  years  a  gain  in 
nd  the  Hovas,  but  could  exert  no  in-  deposits  of  $31,000,000;  in  five  years  an  in- 
ver  the  "  Methodist  preachers  "  whom  crease  of  nearly  $10,000,000,  and  further  com- 
;h  blamed  for  causing  their  difficulties  parison  shows  an  increase  of  $3,409,945.46 
ftsca'"'  .  over  the  total  deposits  of  two  years  ago.  The 
State  GtWMMBt  — The  foUowmg  number  of  banks  is  fifty-four.  The  present 
State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov-  number  of  depositors  having  open  accounts  is 
ederick  Robie,  Republican ;  Secretary  io6,680,  or  about  one  sixth  of  the  entire  popu- 
Joseph  O.  Smith ;  Treasurer,  8.  A.Hol-  lation.  The  average  amount  to  each  depositor 
Vttomey-General,  Henry  B.  Cleaves;  ig  1311.44.  The  banks,  however,  are  able  to 
indent  of  Comnaon  Schools,  N.  A.  pay  to  the  depositors  four  per  centum,  and  hold 
isnrance  Commissioner,  Oramandel  a  reserve  fund,  for  the  protection  of  depositors 
laUroad  Commissioners,  A.  W.  Wildes,  against  possible  losses,  of  $1,100,000.  The 
Anderson,  and  D.  N.  Mortland.  Ju-  aggregate  dividends  paid  to  the  depositors  in 
iupreme  Court :  Chief-Justice,  John  A.  1834  ^as  $1,284,444.80;  and  the  State  re- 
Associate  Judges,  Charles  W.  Walton,  ceived,  for  taxes  upon  deposits,  as  a  part  of 
F.  Haskell,  Charles  Danforth,  William  t^e  school  fund,  $191,817.63— a  larger  revenue 
gin,  Enoch  Foster,  Artemas  Libbey,  than  it  ever  before  received  in  a  single  year 
lias  A.  Emery.  from  that  source. 

s._.The  following  is  a  review  of  the  c^Hege  9i  igrialtne.— This  college  has  grad- 

)f  the  State  for  the  past  two  years :  nated  206  students.    Of  this  number  who  are 

idJan.  1,188S $474,704  88  in  active  busiucss,  11  per  cent,  only  are  en- 

xing  the  year i,88g,684  68  gaged  in  the  so-called  professional  pursuits, 

$1,961.889  15  while  89  per  cent,  are  engaged  in  varied  in- 

^=      ^  dustries,  in  which  agriculture  and  mechanical 

»^ajDee.iiyim.\\V.'.'.'.V/^'^^^^^  pursuits   are  well   represented.     The   whole 

'■ number  of  students  who  have  enjoyed  the  ad- 

$1^8613^^  vantages  of  this  institution  is  582,  which  does 

Id  Jan.  1, 18S4 $87,604  19  not  include  92  students  now  catalogued  in  the 

iring  the  year i,io7,649  11  college.    The  institution  has  received  from  the 

$1^895^2^80  State  $200,318,  and  there  has  been  expended 

— — on  grounds,  buildings,  apparatus,  stock,  etc., 

Z^ii^ii:im::".::::::-  *'-K  «  f  ISCOOO.    The  appropriat,on8  from  the  Sute 

for  current  expenses  have  been  less  than  $8,500 

$1,895^252^  per  annum. 

~ iMlutritl  SchMl  llv  GIrlB.  — The  Industrial 

abilities,  Jan.  1,1884,  were  $6,468,-  School  for  Girls  is  at  Hallowell.    For  some  time 

Jan.  1, 1885,  they  were  $6,399,720.20.  the  single  building  has  been  overcrowded,  and 

al  net  indebtedness  of  the  State  was  new  demands  for  admission  have  had  to  be  re- 

during  the  year  1883,  $108,334.37 ;  fused.     This  makes  necessary  another  edifice, 

le  year  1884,  $267,276.60.    The  total  Private  benevolence  has  been  enlisted  for  this 

ebt,  less  the  sinking  fund :  institution,   and  during  the  year  an  appeal 
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for  aid  was  made  by  its  trastees  and  friends,  penses  of  the  prison,  amonntiiig  to  $17,850, 
and  thereby  about  $7,000  have  been  secured.  leaviog  only  $9,200  for  the  State  to  pay. 
This  is  in  addition  to  the  $13,600  contributed  At  present  but  two  departments  of  work  are 
from  private  sources  and  expended  on  buildings  carried  on  within  the  walls—harness  and  ear- 
now  in  use.  The  new  private  subscription  has  riage  making.  The  total  net  assets  of  the 
been  used,  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees,  prison  at  the  close  of  1883  were  $91,485.85, 
to  build  the  foundations,  walls,  and  roof,  and  and  at  the  close  of  1884,  $102,672.61. 
to  finish  the  exterior  of  a  substantial  edifice  of  The  number  of  new  convicts  received  in  1883 
granite  and  brick.  was  70;  discharged,  44;  total  number  at  the 

Befm  SdiMl. — The  health  of  the  boys  for  end  of  the  year,  160.    llie  number  received  in 

the  past  two  years  has  been  remarkably  good.  1884  was  62 ;  discharged,  49 ;  total  number  at 

The  average  number  in  the  school  has  been  present,  168. 

about  one  hundred.  The  law  of  the  lastLegis-  Haiiflictucf*  —  There  was  an  increase  of 
lature,  providing  for  the  establishment  and  spindles  in  the  cotton-mills  in  the  State  in 
maintenance  of  a  mechanical  department  at  the  1888,  as  compared  with  1880,  of  90,261,  and 
EeformScbool,  in  which  boys  can  be  instructed,  of  employes,  8.089.  During  1884,6,852  spin- 
has  been  complied  with.  Instruction  in  this  dies  were  added.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
department  began  Dec.  21,  1888,  under  the  year,  woolen  manufacture  generally  was  Terj 
charge  of  a  competent  mechanic,  in  a  building  depressed,  but  later  in  the  season  there  was 
erected  for  the  purpose,  equipped  with  benches,  marked  improvement,  and  the  mills  of  the 
tools,  and  machinery,  and  capable  of  accommo-  State  did  a  lucrative  business.  The  amount  of 
dating  twenty-four  boys.  The  results,  and  the  starch  manufactured  in  1884  was  larger  than 
proficiency  made  by  the  boys,  in  this  depart-  ever  before,  the  product  being  7,886  tons.  8eT- 
ment,  seem  to  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  the  law  eral  new  factories  were  erected.  The  granite 
establishing  it.  business  was  well  sustained ;   the  product  of 

Insane  HespttaL — Tliis  institution  has  a  sub-  the  State  quarries  was  increased  over  the  pre- 

stantial  structure  of  granite  and  brick,  which  vious  year ;  and  the  yield  of  lime-kilns  nearlj 

is  complete  with  all  the  modern  improvements  equaled  the  large  product  of  1888.    The  lime 

that  science  and  experience  have  devised.    It  manufactured  in  Knox  county  amounted  to 

is  the  growth  of  the  public  contributions  of  1,495,852  barrels  in  1888,  and  1,478,996  bar-    | 

forty-four  years.  The  State  has  now  provided  all  rels  in  1884.    The  manufacture  of  leather  still     | 

that  seems  necessary  for  the  wants  of  its  insane  remains  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition,  and     | 

for  many  years.    The  trustees  have  built  dur-  that  of  lumber  has  fallen  off  somewhat;  the 

ing  the  past  two  years  two  new  pavilions,  oa-  cut  of  logs  on  the  principal  waters  being  about 

pable  of  accommodating  about  100  patients,  17  per  cent,  less  in  1884  than  in  1888.    Boot 

and  giving  an  opportunity  for  a  better  classifi-  and  shoe  manufacturing  made  a  marked  im* 

cation.    The  necessity  for  a  full  completion  of  provement  in  1888,  and  maintained  its  pros- 

the  buildings  required  an  expenditure  of  $18,-  perous  condition  during  1884. 

448.44  in  excess  of  the  appropriation  of  $40,-  Shippligi — In  this  interest  Maine  has  been  of 

000.    The  receipts  of  the  hospital  for  1884  were  late  years  more  favored  than  most  other  fc^tatea. 

$100,000,  and  the  disbursements  $97,000.   The  According  to  the  census  of  1880,  the  nnmberof 

present  resources  are  $51,291.84,  and  the  lia-  vessels  of  all  rigs,  including  steamers,  owned  in 

bilities  $30,513.58,  leaving  the  net  resources  the  State,  was  2,674,  having  a  capacity  of  609,- 

$20,778.26,a8against  $18,116.63  in  1883.   The  284  tons;    according  to  the  returns  received 

number  of  patients  Dec.  1,  1884,  was  460,  the  from  collectors  of  customs  for  the  year  endbg 

same  number  as  in  1883,  but  the  whole  num-  Sept.  30,  1888,  the  number  of  vessels  was  2,- 

ber  under  treatment  during  the  year  was  667,  899,  having  a  capacity  of  626,122  tons;  and 

of  whom  207  were  discharged.  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  80,  1884,  the  nnm- 

Hoae  for  SoMlen' Orphaw. — The  appropriation  ber  of  vessels  was  2,868,  having  a  capacity  of 
for  the  Bath  Military  and  Naval  Orphan  Asy-  628,954  tons.  This  shows  an  increase  of  cft- 
lum  for  the  past  two  years,  amounting  to  $14,-  pacity  for  1888  over  1880  of  18,837  tons;  an  in- 
000,  was  fully  expended  for  the  orphan  children  crease  for  1884  over  1888  of  882  tons,  and  aa 
of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  State.  There  increase  for  the  four  years  of  19,669  tons- 
are  fifty -two  children  under  its  care.  The  num-  which  is  an  average  of  4,917  tons  per  annnm. 
ber  of  orphans  coming  under  the  provisions  and  There  appears  to  have  been  a  gain  of  8,145*37 
requirements  of  the  present  law  as  competent  tons  in  fishing-vessels  belonging  in  the  State  in 
for  admission  is  constantly  diminishing.  1884,  as  compared  with  1880 — an  average  of 

State  Prisea. — The  State  Prison  at  Thomaston  786*34  tons  per  annum.    The  tonnage  of  vessels 

appears  to  be  in  better  condition,  so  far  as  cost  of  all  rigs  built  in  Maine  annually  since  and 

is  concerned,  than  for  many  years.    From  1858  including  1880  is  as  follows:  1880,  85,847*15; 

to  1880  the  average  annual  cost  of  the  prison  1881,  58,992*98;    1882,  75,084-91;  1883,  74,- 

to  the  State  was  upward  of  $22,000.     In  1880  708*13;  1884,  46,401*87. 

it  was  $24,551;   in  1881,  $16,754;  in  1882,  PMIs  ttd  EBtates.— By  returns  from  nearly  all 

$14,742;  in   1883,  $10,610;   in  1884,  $9,200.  the  cities,  towns,  and  plantations  of  the  State, 

The  earnings  of  the  convicts  in  1884  would  pay  it  appears  that  there  was  an  increase  of  taxable 

the  salaries,  pay-roll,  and  all  the  incidental  ex-  polls  for  the  year  ending  March,  1888,  of  2,086, 
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e  year  ending  March,  1884,  of  1,495 ; 
be  two  je&rs,  3,533.  This  indicates 
e  of  8,762  in  population  for  the  for- 
and  6,425  for  the  latter  year,  making 
rease  of  15,167  in  population  for  the 
,  or  an  average  increase  of  7,098  per 
There  also  appears  to  have  heen  an 
1  taxable  valuation  of  estates  for  1883 
855,  and  for  1884  of  $1,022,482;  to- 
le  for  the  two  years,  $4,917,337— an 
I  $2,458,668  per  annum. 
M«. — The  liabilities  of  the  State  on 
ts  Jan.  1,  1884,  were  $6,468,921.88; 
on  all  accounts,  $2,693,588.67 ;  net 
ess,  $3,776,338.21.  The  liabilities  of 
es  on  all  accounts  Jan.  1,  1884,  were 
>7 ;  resources  on  all  accounts,  $288,- 
et  indebtedness,  $92,496.79.  Net  in- 
s  of  towns  and  cities,  1884,  $9,925,- 
Total  public  indebtedness,  not  includ- 
-district  indebtedness,  $18,403,041.17. 
■• — Steady  progress  has  been  made 
ool  system  since  Maine  became  an 
nt  State.  There  is  not  a  large  town 
ite  but  has  adopted  a  graded  system, 
where  there  have  been  increased  fa- 
a  higher  education, 
ng  are  some  of  the  statistics  showing 
al  progress  for  the  school  years  1881- 
J83-'84  : 


buildings,  $52,967,846;  number  of  horses  in 
towns,  April  1, 1884,  81,247;  number  of  colts, 
13,662 ;  number  of  oxen,  89,097 ;  number  of 
cows,  127,296 ;  number  of  young  cattle,  125,- 
491;  number  of  sheep,  532,965;  number  of 
swine,  43,994;  taxable  value  of  all  live-stock, 
$12,208,103;  taxable  valuation  of  all  property 
used  for  manufacturing,  $20,710,487. 

Deal;  Dub,  nd  Bttad.— The  State  beneficia- 
ries of  these  classes  are  maintained  in  three 
institutions.  The  following  table  gives  de- 
tailed information : 


iNSTrrunoN. 

Namber 

of  M«in« 

b«M0ckri««. 

Aaaoaiit  paid 
for  18M. 

Porthnd  School  for  the  Deaf 

American  Asvhiin  for  the  Deaf. . . 
Perklna  Institute  for  the  Blind. . . 

41 
91 
16 

$6,906  25 
8,6Sfi91 
4s2S&00 

Total 

Appropriated  by  the  Btate 

T8 

•  • 

$14,866  46 
14,000  00 

Deficiency 

$866  46 

looLs: 

expenses  for  common 

i/$«7,788.' 

cpenses,  indndlne  su- 
ion    of   new   school- 

u'nsinh'. 

of   school -money 

by  towns 

I,  $26,496. 

BoHOOLs: 

'  of  towns  haying  free 

chods 

ease,  14. 

noont  expended  tor 

ease,  $ii,(K)l. 

;of  State  aid  paid  ... 

eaa«,  $8,638. 

ite  nomber  of  weeks 

wl 

ease,  515. 

number  of  pupils  in 


Tease,  6-28. 

i  attendanoe 

se.  1,030. 

'  of  teachers  instruct- 

r  schools 

211. 


ffooLs: 
•  entering^ 


m. 


1881-'82. 


ngton. 


$952,849 

$1,081,884 
$641,484 

109 

$88,872 
$19,250 

2,685 

10,874 
6,708 

571 


46 
61 
96 


1883-'84. 


$1,020,082 

$1,184,000 
$667,970 

128 

$99,878 

$21,888 

8,140 

9,751 
7,783 

782 


68 

61 

106 


lis 


27. 


198 


210 


idsllcs. — The  number  of  farms  in  towns 
It  the  State  in  1884  was  61,449;  num- 
ied  by  owners,  55,716 ;  number  occu- 
tenants,  2,803;  number  unoccupied, 
sable  valuation  of  all  farms  and  farm- 


State  Pmsieitt. — The  laws  of  the  State  make 
it  incumbent  upon  the  Governor  and  Council 
to  distribute  an  annual  appropriation  for  dis- 
abled soldiers  and  seamen.  The  appropriation 
for  1888  and  1884  was  $20,000  for  each  year. 
During  the  year  1883,  $19,818.46  was  carefully 
paid  out  to  571  State  pensioners,  as  follows, 
viz. :  To  283  invalids,  168  widows,  83  mothers, 
27  fathers,  nine  guardians  of  adult  and  orphan 
children,  and  one  dependent  sister.  During 
1884  the  number  of  applications  received  was 
742.  The  number  making  application  for  the 
tirst  time  was  140,  and  of  the  total,  225  do  not 
receive  United  States  pensions.  The  appro- 
priation of  1884  was  exhausted. 

PltUMtka.— By  a  resolve  of  the  last  Legis- 
lature, an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  State,  forever  prohibiting  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors,  was  submitted  to  the  voters 
of  Maine,  at  the  election  in  September,  and  the 
return  of  70,788  votes  for  its  adoption,  and 
28,811  votes  against  it,  indicates  an  emphatic 
declaration  in  favor  of  prohibition.  During 
the  year  there  were  818  prosecutions  for  vio- 
lating the  liquor  law,  and  163  prosecutions  for 
maintaining  nuisances,  making  a  total  of  981 
cases,  against  an  average  of  588  for  the  past 
six  years. 

lixM. — On  this  subject  the  Governor  ad- 
dresses the  Legislature  as  follows : 

A  new  Bvstem  of  taxation  was  inaugurated  in  1874, 
which  has  received  popular  Banction.  Thii4  departure 
has  already  removed  a  part  of  the  burden  from  the 
great  productive  industries  of  the  State,  by  placing  a 
more  just  proportion  of  the  tax  on  corporationa  and 
other  buftinc88  induHtrics  never  before  taxed.  TIjo 
Governor  and  Council  of  1884  asseH«ed  a  tux  of  tiiU 
character  on  railroad,  telegraph,  tclephoDO,  and  ex- 
prei*g  oompanicA,  amounting  to  $110,686.62.  The  tax 
on  insurance  companies  paid  into  the  ofTioe  of  the 
State  Treaaurer  the  paiit  yearamounto  to  $16,700.44. 

PiDtlcaL — The  Republican  State  Convention 
met  in  Bangor  in  April,  chose  delegates  to  the 
National  Convention  of  the  party,  and  nomi- 
nated Frederick  Robie  for  re-election  as  Gov- 
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eraor,  and  candidateB  tor  preaidentiat  electors. 
Anions  tbe  resolntioDS  adopted  were  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Bttohtd,  That  this  cnnventloD  request  tlie  comine 


Bepublicaii  Nut 


represei 


Bhall    b 
for  Preai 


proportionate  to  tlie  Kepubliua  votes  ca^ 
dent  in  the  last  preoeding  presideDtial  eloi 

Wg  roaliimi  our  approval  of  the  policy  of  pro! 
■- -  ■'  e  dram-shop,  and  our  Byiupathy  wi"' 


la  of  in 


itloo 


ofth 


■mperauca. 

The  Democratic  State  CotiventioQ  met  id 
Bangor  Jane  17,  and  took  similar  action.  Ita 
nominee  for  Governor  was  John  F.  RedmBD. 
The  platform  included  the  following: 

Retohtd,  That  ire  are  in  favor  of  Bome  ajstem  of 
reform  in  [he  civil  service  b;  which  appointmeata  to 
office  may  be  separated  from  the  domain  of  part;  poll- 
tica,  and  not  be  either  a  reward  to  partisenH  or  used  to 
secure  funheradvancemeDtBofthaae  in  whom  the  pon- 
ei  of  appomtmeDta  resides. 

The  atraight  Greenback  State  Convention 
was  held  in  Aogusta  on  the  SOth  of  April.  W. 
F.  Eaton  was  nominated  for  Governor..  On  the 
following  daj  the  Prohibition  Home  Protec- 
tion party  nominated  William  T.  Euetis  for 
Goveroor.  In  October  the  "  People's  "  partf 
held  a  convention  in  Portland,  adopted  a  plat- 
form, and  nominated  preaidential 
electors  favorable  to  Benjamin  F. 
BuUer.  At  the  election  on  the  8lh 
of  September  the  Repablioana  were 
SDCccssful.  Four  Bepublican  Con- 
gressmen and  31  Republican  Sena- 
tors were  elected,  Quanimoua  delega- 
tions. Of  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Repreaentatives.  116  are  Repnl)- 
licana,  33  Democrats,  2  Greenbaek- 
ers,  and  one  an  Independent.  Tbe 
vote  for  Governor  gave  Robie  7S,- 
818;  RedniBn,58,503;  Eaton,  3,017; 
Enstis.  1,151. 

The  following  was  tbe  vote  for 
Presidential  Electora  on  November 
4:  Blaine,  72,209;  Cleveland.  S2,- 
140  ;  Butler,  3,962 ;  St.  John,  2,160  ; 
Blaine's  pluralit;,  20,069. 

■AKIBT,  BINS,  an  Austrian  paint- 
er, born  in  Salzburg,  in  1B40;  died 
in  Vienna,  Oct.  3,  1884.  He  entered 
the  Vienna  Art  School  after  com- 
pleting liis  stadies  in  tlie  gjinnaeium 
in  I8S8.  In  a  few  months  he  was 
dismissed  for  lack  of  talent.  A 
painter,  who  knew  the  talent  of  the 
silent,  dream?  youth,  and  the  rare 
testbetic  sensibility  that  he  inherited 
from  his  mother,  took  him  into  his 
aUlitr  in  Municb,  where  be  assisted 
in  arranging  collections  of  art.    In  * 

I86I  Piloty  received  him  in  the  list 
of  his  pnpils,  of  whom  be  soon  became  the 
most  famons.  His  first  painting  was  "La- 
voisierin  Prison,"  painted  in  1862.  The  "Af- 
ternoon Entertainment  of  Noble  Venetians," 
produced  the  following  year,  showed  his  tal- 


ent for  brilliant  and  harmonloos  coloring.  I. 
readily  found  pnrcbaaers,  and  witb  the  prict 
of  the  two  pictures  made  ut- journeys  to  Puift 
London,  and  afterward  to  Italy.  His  neit 
works  were  "  Falataff  in  the  Wash-baelet," 
"TheKnight  and  the  Water-Fairies,"  a ''Led*,' 
and  a  landscape  with  Roman  ruins.  ThtK 
lesser  productions  were  followed  by  bis  &- 
mous  series  of  paintings,  "  The  Plague  in  Flor- 
ence," which  established  hia  reputatioD,  and 
created  an  excitement  throughout  Genniny, 
The  admiration  of  his  brilliant  coloristic  treat- 
ment, wonderful  carnation,  and  powerful  com- 
position, was  oflset  by  tbe  indignation  of  tlio* 
who  were  shocked  at  the  daring  realism  vith 
which  he  depicted  the  orgies  of  the  despairinj. 
The  painter's  fame  as  a  colorist  was  eiiead^ 
by  the  "Modern  Aniorettes,"  painted  in  1 
In  1869  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  En-  _ 
peror  Francis  Joseph  to  settle  in  Vienna.  The ' 
iaree  studio  given  him  was  furnished  so  splen- 
didly and  fantastically  that  it  became  one  of 
the  sights  of  Vienna.  Here  be  painted  hist'o 
allegorical  pictures  called  "  Abundance,"  repre- 
senting the  gifts  of  the  earth  and  of  tbe  m 
Finding  his  rooms  too  small,  he  built  a  di 
atelier,  which  he  decorated  in  like  manner,  in 
1872.    In  1678  he  completed  the  colossal  cut- 


vas  of  ''  Catherine  Cornaro."  His  desipi  fi 
the  curtain  of  the  Btadttheater  and  tbe  sento- 
ous  "Cleopatra"  had  more  of  the  dramttie 
power  of  his  first  great  work.  The  winten  ol 
187S  and  1876  he  spent,  under  bis  doctor's  id- 
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ee,  in  Egypt,  where  he  made  the  studies  for 
9  ^*  Nile-Uont  ^*  and  other  Egyptian  pieces. 
IB  designs  and  arrangements  for  the  historical 
oceasion  of  April  24^  1879,  in  honor  of  the 
nperor's  silver  wedding,  were  an  artistic 
amph.  That  year  he  completed  the  series  of 
The  Five  Senses,"  which  was  followed  by  oth- 
symboUcal  representations,  sach  as  **  Moro- 
r,"  "Noon,"  "Evening,"  and  "Night," 
fammer  "  and  "  Spring,"  etc.  The  "  Obase 
Diana,"  painted  in  1880,  was  one  of  the 
est  representations  of  the  German  type  of 
sale  beanty.  The  "  Entry  of  Charles  V  into 
twerp  "  gave  new  force  to  the  moral  in- 
oation  at  Makart^s  nudities,  and  was  de- 
ibed  as  a  glorification  of  flesh.  The  "  Two 
ends,"  "The  Dream,"  "In  the  Spring- 
e,"  and  other  smaller  paintings,  are  modest 
irell  as  lovely  presentments  of  female  bean- 
"  Messalina"  is  a  portrut  of  the  actress 
&r1otte  Wolter.  His  last  great  work  was  a 
adith,"  a  strange  and  powerful  conception, 
kart  worked  with  astonishing  rapidity,  fin- 
ing the  larr-^  painting  of  the  "  Hunt  on  the 
e  "  in  two  weeks.  Frequently  he  made  no 
tches,  but  painted  the  figures  directly  upon 

canvas.  In  the  handling  of  the  brush,  in 
h-painting,  in  the  treatment  of  stuffs,  in 
iroacaro,  in  brilliant  effects  of  color,  Ma- 
t  produced  results  that  had  never  been  at- 
led  in  Germany,  and  that  had  an  improv- 
influence  in  the  technique  of  painting,  while 

reduction  of  the  art  by  him  to  a  merely 
saoQs  and  decorative  standard  was  deplored 
many  as  a  deteriorating  influence.  The  in- 
^^ce  of  the  great  colorist  affected  the  taste 
the  nation,  and  extended  to  all  the  trades 
which   color  is  employed   for    ornament. 

German  painter  did  as  much  as  Makart 
kindle  the  love  of  art  that  characterizes 
'  younger  generation  in  Germany..  His 
ie  was  as  free  from  artifice  as  from  the 
mmels  of  academic  tradition.    His  charac- 

waa  amiable,  open,  free  from  envy  and 
to,  and  reckless  of  all  selfish  considerations. 

was  so  careless  in  choosing  and  mixing 
ments,  that  some  of  his  finest  paintings 
re  already  faded;  so  absorbed  in  his  art 
1  restless  in  his  haste  to  realize  his  concep- 
QiS  taking  his  only  relaxation  in  merry 
sts,  that  his  neglect  to  take  the  needed  re- 
le  brought  on  his  early  death.  Makart  was 
ice  married — first  to  a  Vienna  lady,  who 
*e  him  two  children ;  and  in  1882,  several 
ITS  after  her  death,  to  a  theater-dancer, 
rtba  Linda,  who  carefully  tended  him  through 
last  sufferings. 

lAlHTOBA.  The  most  important  events  af- 
\mg  Manitoba  in  1884  are  those  connected 
b  the  Ontario  boundary  case.  (See  Domin- 
OF  Canada.)  The  effect  of  the  decision  in 
t  case  is  to  give  Manitoba  an  eastern  bound- 
at  the  meridian  traversing  the  northwest- 
angle  of  Lake  of  the  Woods.  However,  the 
rj  Ooancil  took  the  view  that,  as  the  Do- 
ion  Government,  at  the  time  of  the  Mani- 
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toba  Boundary  Extension  Act,  held  the  west- 
em  boundary  of  Ontario  to  be  the  meridian  of 
the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers, 
therefore  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  where  not 
confiicting  with  Ontario,  is  entiUed  to  the 
territory  east  of  that  meridian.  Therefore,  ac- 
cording to  that  view,  the  southeastern  bound- 
ary of  Manitoba  is  the  meridian  of  the  north- 
western angle  of  Lake  of  the  Woods  as  far 
north  from  the  Minnesota  border  as  English 
river;  thence  up  the  English  river,  through 
Lakes  Lonely  and  Joseph,  and  down  the  Al- 
bany river,  eastward,  to  the  meridian  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi ;  thence  north  along  that 
meridian  till  it  intersects  the  northern  parallel 
of  the  province. 

Cllaate. — ^The  average  rainfall  in  1884  was, 
for  August,  4'22  inches ;  for  September,  8*633 
inches — a  quantity  much  in  excess  of  the  av- 
erage. The  following  indicates  the  temper- 
ature, rain,  and  cloud  in  Manitoba  fh>m  May 
15  to  September  15,  from  1872  to  1884,  and 
also  contrasts  Manitoba  with  Toronto  and 
Montreal  for  the  year  1884 : 


MullobiL 

Toronto, 

1884. 

CLIMATIC  FXATURKS. 

ATme*> 
tnclulT*. 

18M. 

Moatraal, 

1884. 

Temiierature : 
Mean 

78-44 

48-78 

S4  66 

98-7 

290 

64-7 

W-85- 
68-74 
49  01 
19-78 

S8-5 
80-7 
67-8 

63  89* 

72- n 

52-00 
20-77 
89  6 
83-5 
561 

64-66* 

Mean  highest 

Mean  lowest 

78-70 
55-42 

Mean  dallj  range .... 
Absolately  highest. . . 
Absolutely  lowest. . . . 
Range  of  period 

18-28 
91  01 
83  5 
57-5 

Bain: 

Number  of  days 

Amount  of  rain 

Heaviest   teU   in   84 
hours 

44 

18  098 

•  •  •  • 

48 
14-525 

888 

46 

7S95 

0-885 

4T 
12-646 

1-900 

Cloud: 

Mean  amount 

No.  of  days  clouded. . 
No.  of  days  cWar  . . . . 

0-4T 
IS- 
IS- 

0-47 
20- 
18- 

0-00 
18- 
19- 

008 
SI- 
S' 

Craps. — ^The  hay  cnt  in  Manitoba  during  1884 
was:  prairie  hay,  226,854  tons,  yielding  1*72 
tons  an  acre ;  of  caltlvated  grasses  and  clovers, 
7*087  tons,  yielding  1*25  tons  an  acre. 

The  wheat-crop,  the  all-important  element 
in  a  Manitoba  farmer^s  life,  has  been  carefully 
watched  for  several  years.  The  years  1888 
-'84,  on  account  of  their  extreme  coldness,  and 
of  the  rains  in  1884,  have  afforded  strong  tests 
as  to  the  capabilities  of  the  province  to  pro- 
duce wheat.  Farmers  have  already  learned 
not  to  sow  on  sprins^-plowed  land  if  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  fall-plowed  ;  and  to  sow  as  early 
as  the  season  will  permit,  for  the  spring  months 
are  often  very  dry.  Good  crops  may  be  har- 
vested from  spring  plowing  if  the  grain  be  well 
bedded  and  get  an  even  start ;  but  it  ripens 
later  than  that  on  fall  plowing,  hence  is  more 
exposed  to  frosts.  In  1883  the  acreage  under - 
wheat  was  260,842  acres.  The  yield  was  over 
5,686,355  bushels,  or  an  average  of  21*80 
bushels  an  acre.    In  1884  the  acreage  was 
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809,281  acres,  an  increase  of  over  18  per  cent., 
yielding  a  total  of  6,804,182  boBbela,  and  an 
average  of  22  bushels  an  acre. 

The  following  are  the  fixed  standards  for 
grading  Manitoba  wheat : 

No.  1.  Hard  Spring  Wheat. — ^Red  Fyfe  wheat  con- 
taining not  more  than  10  per  cent  admixture  of  softer 
varieties;  must  be  sound,  well  cleaned,  and  weigh 
not  less  than  60  pounds  a  bushel,  imperial  measure. 

No.  2.  Hard  bprina  Wheat.— ^timR  as  No.  1,  only 
reasonably  clean,  ana  weigh  not  less  than  58  pounds 
a  bushel. 

No.  1.  Spring  Wheat. — Must  be  soxmd,  well  deaned, 
and  weigh  not  less  than  60  pounds  a  bushel. 

No  2.  Spring  Wheat. — Same  as  last,  only  reasonably 
dean,  and  weigh  not  less  than  58  pounds  a  bushel. 

No.  8.  Spring  TFA^z^.^^omprises  all  wheat  fit  for 
warehousing,  not  good  enough  for  No.  2,  and  weigh- 
ingnot  less  than  56pounds  to  the  bushel. 

li^ected  Spring  Wheat. — Comprises  all  wheat  fit  for 
warehousing,  but  too  low  In  weight  or  otherwise  un- 
fit for  No.  8. 

All  jprood  wheat,  slightly  damp,  is  reported  "  no 
grade,"  with  the  inspeOor's  notation  as  to  (quality  and 
condition.  All  wheat  in  a  heating  condition,  or  too 
damp  for  safe  warehousing,  or  with  any  considerable 
admixture  of  foreign  grain  or  seeds,  or  that  is  badly 
bin-imrnedj  is  reported  "condemned,"  with  inspector's 
notation  as  to  quality  and  condition.  Wbeat  contain- 
ing *^ goose  wheat"  is  graded  ^^  rejected."  Wheat 
containing  smut  or  sprouted  kernels,  in  however 
slight  degree,  is  in  no  case  graded  aa  nigh  as  No.  1 
in  Its  dass. 

The  average  date  of  beginning  to  ont  wheat 
is  Aogast  27,  and  of  ending,  September  28. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  varieties 
of  grain  sown,  the  dates  of  ripening,  and  the 
average  per  acre : 


VARnETlES. 

ATtrug* 
rifMMd. 

A'nngtd 
Inbwbda 
fut  men. 

£ed  Fyfe  wbeat 

Aug.  28.... 
Aug.  29.... 

Bept.  8 

Aug.2T.... 
Bept.  4 

22*48 

White  Fyfe  wheat 

24' 

White  BuBsian  wheat 

•  25-88 

Ooklen-drop  wheat 

28*18 

Loat-oaCioQ  wheat 

25  88 

As  compared  with  1888,  the  oat-crop  of  1884 
is  four  bushels  an  acre  below  the  average,  and 
the  quality  is  slightly  lower.  In  1888  there 
were  sown  215,481  acres  of  oats,  which  yielded 
9,478,964  bushels;  in  1884,  128,487  acres, 
yielding  6,107,079  bushels. 

Barley,  in  1884,  averaged  two  bushels  an 
acre  more  than  in  1883.  The  acreage  in  1888 
was  60,281  acres,  with  an  average  yield  of 
thirty  bushels  an  acre,  or  a  total  of  1,808,480. 
This  year  there  were  only  40,936  acres,  an 
average  of  32*83  bushels  an  acre,  and  a  total 
yield  of  1,343,928  bushels.  The  falling  off  in 
the  acreage  of  both  barley  and  oats  is  attrib- 
uted to  lack  of  facilities  for  marketing  the 
grain.  Peas  yielded  well,  though  the  area 
sown  is  not  large.  Potatoes  yielded  201  bush- 
els an  acre  in  1884;  turnips,  392  bushels ;  man- 
golds, 356  bushels ;  carrots,  223  bushels ;  and 
beets,  275  bushels.  Wild  hops,  ^*  equal  to  the 
best  grown  in  Ontario  or  York  State,"  are  very 
abundant  on  the  prairies.  They  have  been 
picked  for  market  in  some  districts.  Nearly 
all  the  garden-fruits  are  found  growing  wild 


in  abundance.  Many  cultivated  varieties  ol 
them  have  been  introduced.  Apples  have  not 
yet  been  very  successful,  chiefly  because  the 
young  trees  were  raised  in  southern  climitea. 
Experiments  have  been  tried  with  grafting  on 
native  roots,  and  the  results  are  very  satisfac- 
tory. Some  large  farmers  have  undertaken  to 
import  apple-trees  from  Russia. 

ProCectlBg  Stock* — A  very  strict  veterinary 
sanitary  service  is  in  operation  in  the  prov- 
ince, to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  among 
£euin- stock.  Several  horses  were  destrojed 
on  account  of  disease.  The  inspectors  travel 
throughout  the  province,  wherever  called  on, 
and  have  done  much  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
disease. 

Rrate  to  Eirope* — During  the  year  the  people 
of  Manitoba  have  directed  much  attention  to 
the  proposed  route  to  Europe  foia  Hudson  Baj. 
Experiments  are  being  made,  under  the  ao* 
spices  of  the  Federal  authorities,  to  test  the 
navigation  of  the  bay  and  the  straits,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  they  are  easily  accessible  at  j 
almost  all  seasons.  The  route  to  liveipool 
would  be  only  2,960  miles  by  water  from  Fort 
York,  several  miles  shorter  than  from  Mon- 
treal. As  there  is  no  immediate  necewtj 
for  the  new  route,  .it  is  probable  that  the 
opposition  of  the  older  provinces  will  be  so^ 
cessful  for  some  years  m  turning  trade  from 
the  bay  to  the  Montreal  or  St  Lawrence 
outlet. 

Property  YalM.— During  1883  the  prices  of 
property  in  Manitoba  fell  to  their  normal  mar- 
ket value.  Prior  to  that  date  the  prices  de- 
manded for  property  were  high.  At  the  re- 
duced valuation  the  assessments  show  aboot 
$100,000,000  to  be  the  value  of  property  in 
Manitoba. 

New  RallwajB. — ^Railways  to  Hudson  Bay  are 
projected,  and  one  is  actually  under  coDstrac* 
tion.  The  two  points  aimed  at  on  the  bay 
are  Fort  York  and  Fort  Churchill— the  former 
at  the  mouth  of  Nelson  river,  the  latter  it 
the  Ohurchill.  One  railway  is  projected  east 
of  Lake  Winnipeg,  another  west  of  it.  The 
country  traversed  by  the  western  survey  is,  oo 
the  whole,  suited  for  farming,  and  will  probt- 
biy  be  taken  up  by  settlers  as  soon  as  the  road 
is  built.  Railways  were  also  extended  toward 
the  northern  parts  of  the  province.  There 
are  two  running  northwesterly  from  the  Canf 
dian  Pacific  Railway,  through  a  weU-settled 
district ;  these  are  the  Souris  and  Rocky  MonnC' 
ain  Railway  and  the  Manitoba  Korthwesterti 
Railway.  Both  are  constructed,  and  the  Ut- 
ter is  in  running  order  for  many  miles. 

Legtelatloo. — In  1884  the  province  was  di- 
vided into  counties,  with  municipal  govern- 
ment for  both  counties  and  townships.  The 
School  Acts  were  consolidated.  The  Medical 
Act  was  amended  in  the  matter  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  board.  Election  laws  were  made 
more  stringent.  A  Bureau  of  Industries  was 
organized.  And  strict  laws  were  passed  con- 
cerning diseases  among  animals. 
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rLAHlK  Stete  G^TcnnMirti— The  follow- 
ire  the  State  officers  during  the  year: 
lor,  Robert  Milligan  McLane,  Demo- 
>ecretary  of  State,  Robert  B.  Miliigan; 
ejr-General,  Charles  B.  Roberts;  Treas- 
3arDes  Gompton ;  CoiuptroUer  of  the 
ry,  J.  Frank  Turner ;  Adjutant-General, 
1  James  Howard ;  Commissioner  of  the 
>ffice,  J.  Thomas  Scharf ;  Commissioner 
es,  Levin  Woolford;  Commissioner  of 
ice,  Jesse  E.  Hines;  Commbsioner  of 
Statistics,  Thomas  C.  Weeks.  Judioi- 
>urt  of  Appeals:  Chief  Judge,  Richard 
ey ;  L.  T.  il.  Irving,  John  M.  Robinson, 
I  Yellott,  Oliver  Miller,  John  Ritchie, 
iok  Stone,  and  William  Shephard  Bry- 
)ociate  Judges. 

latiTe  ScniMk — The  Legislature  met  on 
and  adjourned  on  March  81,  having 
I  521  laws,  among  which  were  these: 

llahing  a  mining-school  in  the  county  of  Alio- 
1  connection  with  the  public  f^^ee-sonool  sys- 
he  State;  regulating  the  taking  of  oysters  m 
)mao  river;  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infeo- 

oootagious  diseases  among  the  live-stock  of 
3 ;  regulating  the  running  of  traction-engines 
public  roads  of  the  State ;  providing  for  the 
n  of  Btatastios  and  information  oonceminz  the 
branches  of  industry  practioed  in  the  State, 
needs  thereof,  and  the  abuses  that  exist  there- 
>lishe9  a  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Information 
chief  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  con- 
be  Senate);  subjecting  to  assessment  and  taza- 
bonds  or  certificates  of  debt  bearing  interest 
»y  any  railroad  or  other  corporation  of  the 
3ured  by  mortgage  of  property  wholly  within 
3  ^  authorldng  the  voters  of  various  counties 
nme  by  ballot  whether  intoxicating  liquors 

sold  therein ;  to  prevent  and  punish  miuds 
ale  of  oysters  sola  in  hermetically  sealed  tin 
rbidding  marriages  between  white  persons  and 
of  negro  descent  to  the  third  veneration ;  to 
the  health  of  those  employed  in  factories, 
i;urin^  Mtablishments,  and  workshops  in  the 
providing  for  the  protection  of  the  property 
sd  companies  and  of  property  in  nulroad-cars 
iages,  and  to  punish  offenses  against  the  same ; 
ig  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  in- 
to the  expediency  and  utility  of  draining  the 
districts  of  Marvland,  and  the  practicability 
vating  the  eucalyptus- tree  in  the  malarious 

;  for  the  prevention  of  fraud  in  canned  goods, 

the  protection  of  consumers  thereof;  estab- 
a  uniform  standard  of  time  throu:;^hout  the 
Sth  meridian) ;  prohibiting  the  creation  in  f\i- 
rredeemable  ground-rents ;  and  regulating  the 
oflancL 

the  18th  of  January  Ephraim  K.  Wil- 
)emocrat,  was  chosen  United  States 
r. 

ciL — The  following  was  the  vote  for 
jntial  Electors  on  the  4th  of  November: 
lican,  85,747;  Democratic,  96.931 ;  Pro- 
a,  2,792 ;  Greenback,  673.  The  vote  for 
ssmen  was  as  follows : 


In  the  Third  District,  the  Prohibition  candi- 
date received  555  votes,  and  in  the  Fourth  621. 
The  following  is  the  registered  vote  of  Mary- 
land: 


OOUNTIES. 

Allegany 

Anne  Arundel 

Balttmore  city 

Baltimore  oounty  . . . 

Calvert 

OaroUne 

Carroll 

Cecil 

Charles 

Dorchester 

Frederick 

Garrett 

Harford 

Howard 

Kent , 

Mont^mery , 

Prince  Oeorsre'a , 

Queen  Anne"s 

Somerset , 

8t  Mary^s 

Talbot 

Washington , 

Wicomico 

Worcester 


WUto. 

OoloTMl. 

T,8T8 

850 

8,790 

2,914 

66,460 

18,168 

15,880 

2,280 

1,^82 

1,255 

2,281 

927 

7,899 

489 

6,MS 

1,0S9 

l,9u8 

8,126 

8,748 

1,820 

10,016 

1,668 

2,871 

29 

5,560 

1,477 

2,687 

916 

2,945 

1,975 

4,166 

8,084 

4,080 

2,617 

2,946 

1,608 

8,285 

1,841 

2,280 

1,759 

8,101 

1,801 

8,255 

760 

8,258 

1,026 

8,058 

1,487 

TotaL 

7,678 
6,704 
78,628 
17,600 
2,587 
8,214 
7,888 
6,607 
4,029 
6,568 
11,684 
2,900 
7,087 
8,606 
44^20 
6,200 
6,697 
4,554 

^l26 

8,989 
4,905 
9,016 
4,278 
4,495 


ISTRICr. 

RcpoMlcHi. 

DoBoorktie. 

14,641 
14,006 
10.756 
14,824 
14,641 
17,995 

16,726 
16,834 
16,032 

15,726 
15,618 

16,879 

TaxatiM  and  AsBesnnt — ^The  State  tax  rate 
for  public  schools  and  State  debt,  for  1884^  is 
18}  cents  on  $100.  The  assessment  that  forms 
the  city  and  county  tax  basis  is: 

Allegany $18,166,000  00 

Anne  Arundel 10,886,927  86 

Baltimore  city 849,000,000  00 

Baltimore  county 61,766,429  00 

Calyert 8,217,268  00 

Caroline 4,051,281  00 

CarroU 16,000,000  00 

CecU 14,154,064  00 

Charles    8,478,176  00 

Dorchester 6.114,405  00 

Frederick • 84,940,691  00 

Garrett 8,763,525  00 

Harford 12,024,865  00 

Howard 7,626,975  63 

Kent 7,661,655  00 

Montgomery 8,647,560  00 

Prince  Ocorge*8 8,000,000  00 

Queen  Anne^s 7,036.606  00 

Somerset 4,159,666  00 

8t.  Mary's 2,802,686  00 

Talbot 8,986,026  00 

Washington 17,622,146  00 

Wicomico 8,720,429  00 

Worcester 4^78,054  00 

Salttm«re  Statlstlcst — Baltimore  was  founded  in 
1729.  It  was  incorporated  in  1797.  Its  popu- 
lation then  was  26,000 ;  its  population  now  is 
over  416,000.  The  assessed  value  of  the  prop- 
erty in  the  city  then  was  $2,240,000 ;  the  as- 
sesseil  value  of  Baltimore  property  in  1888  was 
$248,803,232,  to  which  should  be  added  Bal- 
timore's share  in  Baltimore  county,  which  is 
worth  $30,000,000,  and  Baltimore  property 
unassessed,  which  amounts  to  $150,000,000, 
making  a  total  of  over  $428,000,000. 

The  city  has  thirty-three  banks,  with  a  com- 
bined capital  of  over  $1 1 ,000,000.  The  census  of 
1880  showed  that  it  had  2,914  industrial  estab- 
lishments, with  55,885  employes,  and  annual 
products  of  over  $70,000,000.  In  1888  it  re- 
ceived 80,275,000  bushels  of  grain  and  1,250,- 
000  barrels  of  flour.  The  total  value  of  the 
imports  was  $12,448,802 ;'  of  the  exports,  $49,- 
973,204.     During  the  year  the  city  exported 
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41,444  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  246,937  bales  of  oennialcenBusandthemdugtrialBtatiBticsof  theCcm- 

cotton,  and  11,788,887  gallons  of  petroleum.  "^Jo^'^'^'^SiS^lXraonb^'StSS:; 

IZPEN8ES  or  THE  ciTT  GOTXRNMSNT.  Companies  against  penBODB  of  oolor ;  establishing  i  re- 

For  1880 $8^7,799  27  I  For  1882 $4,108,877  90  fo™tta^g[  {*>»•  ™«lo  P?!^??*  S'  S^^^l^  f?*^  T^' 

Fop  1881 ^6,447  84  |  For  1888 ^2S«,766  62  mg  the  State  Pnson  back  to  Boston ;  for  the  protee- 

tion  of  harbors  and  navigable  waters ;  to  prevent  the 

The  total  funded  and  guaranteed  debt  of  the  sale  or  exchange  of  property,  under  the  mdnoement 

citj  is  $87,616,991.73.    Against  $21,779,983.41  that  a  gift  or  prize  is  to  be  part  of  the  transaction;  for 

of  this  sum  the  city  has  assets  that  are  produo-  ?*f  ?f '^  ^y,P«>P«'"JPo*'«  <^®  <»'»«'"  7^  "*  ^ 

tive  and  interest-bW    On  $1 0,76^406  26  ^^^t?e?eaf;\Sj^fe 

additional,  the  water  department.  Western  Ma-  providing  a  State  tax  of  $2^500,000;  to  improve  the 

ryland  Railroad,  and  passenger  railway  compa-  civil  service  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  cities  there- 

nies  are  compelled  under  special  city  ordinances  of:  establishing  a  homceopathio  hospital  for  the  ineaiM 

to  pay  the  interest^  leaving  $4,877,632.07  to  be  g J^Wv^^SSSSfht  Zt^'&t 

provided  for  by  the  tax  levy.     Of  the  funded  Boys ;  concerning  loreign  wrpoiationa  having  a  o&tud 

debt,  $22,081,298.19  bears  6  per  cent,  interest ;  place  of  business  in  the  State. 

l]hVth^rl\^^  ^?"  ^  per  cent,  interest;  and        j^^  amendment  to  the  Constitution  waspro- 
$1356,800  bears  4  per  cent,  interest.  3^  ^^      ^^  Legislature  power  to  provide 

The  public  schools  m  Baltimore  number  122.  ^^^^  'than Ine  pla<5  of  meeting  in  towns  for 

The  total  value  of  the  buildings,  exclusive  of  ^^^  ^i^^^j^^  ^^  ^^^^3  ^^^^  ^^^  Constitntiun. 

the  lots  on  which  they  stand,  is  $1,188,686.  ^his  goes  to  the  Legifllature  of  1886  for  action. 

There  are  880  teachers  and  88  086  pupils.   The  ^he  biennial-sessions  amendment  was  defeated. 

Baltimore  Oity  CoUege  has  604  students ;  the  ^he  following  propositions  also  failed  to  paw: 

Western  Female  High  School  has  664,  and  the  ^  aUow  women  like  privileges  as  voters  with 
Eastern  Female  High  School  has  446.    There  j^  ^y^^  conduct  of  municipal  affairs,  to 

are  19  male  grammar-schools,  20  female  ^am-  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^         ^^  ^  prohibitory  amendment, 

mar-schools,  80  male  primary  school^  80  fe-  ^^  ^  amendment  abolishing  the  poU-tax  as  • 

male  pnmaryMhopls,  6  public  Enghsh-Gem  prerequisite  to  the  right  to  vSte. 

schools,  and  14  colored  schools.    The  colored  ^  Ftai^fc-The  financial  statement  is  as  fol- 

pupils  are  fewer  than  6,000.    The  expenses  of  i^^^g . 

the  school  system  vary  from  $660,000  to  $676,.  p^ei  debt,  J«i.  1, 1884 i8i,4«s«80«o 

000  per  year.  Funded  debt,  Jan.  1, 1885 81,4«i,68090 

The  receipts  of  leading  products  during  the  — '^TZTHi 

year  ending  Nov.  1,  1884,  were:  flour,  668,-         ^^^'^^ _$i^w_^ 

208  barrels ;  wheat,  17,191,927  bushels ;  com,  Sinking  ftinds,  Jan.  1, 1884 $ie,886,«R  M 

6,521,801;  oats,  1,668,947;  rye,686,600;  bar-  Sinking flinds, Jan. i, I886 n^im h 

ky,   881,837;    coffee,  878,418  bags;    tobacco,  Actnal  IncnsM, allowing  for  payment  of 

88,602  hogsheads.  ioan»(HW0) j^aa^ 

HASSACHVSiTTTB.     State  G#T«riUi«lt.— The  fol-  Actual  expense*,  I888 H7TT,3«« 

lowing  were  the  State  oflicers  during  the  year :  Actual  expenses,  so  &r  as  ascertained,  1884. . .      4,M1,T4I  44 

Governor,  George  D.  Robinson,  Republican;  bstiicatis  fob  188&. 

Lieutenant-Governor,  Oliver  Ames ;  Secretary  p»yn,ents  fbr  all  purposes $4,Wt^  «• 

of  State,  Henry  B.  Peirce ;  Treasurer,  Dauiel  Beoeipts.  in  addition  to  cash  on  band,  bat  not 

A.  Gleason;  Attomey-General,  Edgar  J.  Sher-       including  direct  tax Afitio^9 

man;   Auditor,  Charles  R.  Ladd;   Insurance         Defldt t4n,T0Oii 

Commissioner,  John  K.  Tarbox.     Judiciary,         .  q4.«*«  i.«^  ^^ai  kaa  a^a  .m,:ii  «,v»«,+i.;.i»«. 

Supreme  Conrt:  Chief-Jnstioe,  Marcus  Mori  .±^}^^^J^lfJ},^^^jT.fJ^i^Z^^t 

ton;  Associate  Justices,  Walbridge  A.  Field,  f,^"*/^""^  ^**'*  "P"'"*  of  |1,000,000  mth« 

Charles  DevenR,  William  Allen,  Charles  Allen,  '  _,,  ^  ♦'„„»„  f^„^v.  .„„„.i  .K.t,„«»  „»  r^Wi 

^"]^^'''"£^""-{7r*  \'l"^"'*^ '/•  prierty:S^'e;^'^'rr*sS*'Ctr^ 

Legtelatlfe  8f«iOD«~The  Legislature  met  on  iu"C- A^^nT^-lLJu- .  tkHT.,.^  qq  iu\L  .nd 

T-73IZ  o    ^^A  «^,'««««.wi  aL   t.,««  a    «ft«-  shows  these  results:  Inere  are  22  cities  ana 

January  2    and  adioumed  on  June  4,  after  826  towns  in  the  Commonwealth.    An  increase 

^J^X!!  "^^  ''''^  ®^  ''^^''''  ''"''''^  over  the  previous  year  in  the  total  valuatio.. 

were  inese .  .       .  .    x    .  1  of  $26,682,717  is  reported.    Twenty  cities,  205 

^'^^^I^"!?  2J?a^^  ^^  members  of  the  Legislature  ^  ^  an  increase;  2  cities,  119  towns 

from  $600  to  $650  per  each  regular  aeBsion ;  raiding  ^  a^^^^^IL       a  «  ;«^.»<.<.^  ;«  «^«i  HZ^^^  «#  *Q9 . 

the  salary  of  the  Governor  from  |4,000  to  $5,000,  and  »  decrease.    An  increase  m  real  estate  of  $a8,- 

of  the  Secretary  of  State  from  $2,50t)  to  $8,000;  pro-  841,416  18  reported.     Twenty-two  cities,  2« 

hibiting  the  employment  of  mlnoni  under  eighteen  in  towns  report  an  increase ;  82  towns  a  decrease, 

mercantile  eaUblishmentB  more  than  sixtjr  hours  a  ^  decrease  in  personal  estate  of  $6,768,698  U 

P4'liin'",^tiSKd°^SS.^r4We?tSi';  reported.    Eleven  citie,  168  towns  report  « 

dividing  Worcester  county  into  two  dietricto  for  the  increase ;  11  cities,  1,66  towns  a  decrease.    A» 

rcgUtry  of  deeds,  the  northern  district,  with  oifice  at  increase  in  the  total  tax  of  $2,880,117  is  re- 

Fitchburg,  and  tiio  Worcester  district ;  abolishing  the  ported  (State  tax  increased  $600,000) ;  19  citie^ 

Jlt?i^r"°°5'  providing  for  the  furnishing  of- free  igg  ^owns  report  an  increase;    8  cities,  186 

text-books  and  school  supplies  to  the  pupils  of  the  .   „„„  „   ^^™«o^.      i?.*^  ^f  fl^  ,v^.  ii  nnft- 

public  schools;  incorporating  the  tow^  of  Bourne,  towns  a  decrease.     Rate  of  tax  per  $1,000. 

taken  frx>m  Sandwich ;  providing  for  taking  thede-  18   cities,  164  towns  report  an  increase;  ^ 
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dtles,  132  towns  a  decrease;  3  cities,  38  towns  (498,427,066  ;  of  real  estate,  $1,258,452,712 ; 
the  same  rate.  The  highest  rate,  viz.,  $35,  total  valuation,  $1,756,879,778 ;  tax  for  State, 
ia  &«e88ed  in  the  town  of  Monroe,  coonty  of  coanty,  city,  and  town  purposes,  $28,653,549 ; 
Fraoklin ;  lowest  rate,  viz.,  $4.80,  in  the  town  money  at  interest  and  other  debts  due  the  per- 
of  Stow,  county  of  Middlesex.  Fifteen  towns  sons  assessed  more  than  they  are  indebted  or 
report  rates  from  $20  to  $27;  17  cities,  86  pay  interest  for,  $66,263,646,  of  which  $15,- 
towns,  $15  to  $19.60;  5  cities,  169  towns,  $10  303,068  is  secured  by  mortgage  and  $50,085.> 
to  $14.80;  53  towns,  $4.40  to  9.80.  An  in-  683  is  unsecured;  money  on  hand,  including 
crease  in  the  number  of  polls  of  13,079  is  re-  taxable  deposits,  $24,477,220 ;  public  stocks 
ported.  Nineteen  cities,  197  towns  report  an  and  securities,  $61,975,562 ;  stocks  in  corpora- 
increase;  3  cities,  112  towns  a  decrease;  15  tions  without  the  State,  $62,304,940;  number 
towns  the  same  number.    Rate  of  tax  on  polls :  of  horses,  149,787 ;  cows,  168,650 ;  sheep,  61,- 

7  towns  report  an  increase;  4  towns  a  de-  947;  dwelling-houses,  300,552;  acres  of  land, 
crease;    22  cities,  313  towns  the  same  rate.  4,501,162. 

The  lowest  rate,  viz.,  $1,  is  assessed  in  the  Trty  and  Crfeeifldd  RaUrtad  and  HMsac  TnaeL — 
citj  of  Chelsea,  and  the  towns  of  Revere  and  The  Legislature  of  1883  authorized  the  6ov- 
Winthrop,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  The  ernor,  with  the  consent  of  the  Council,  ^*  to  con- 
highest  rate,  viz.,  $2,  is  assessed  in  21  cities  elude  a  contract  between  the  corporation  es- 
and  315  towns.  Rates  from  $1.50  to  $1.92  tablished  as  the  Troy  and  Greenfield  Railroad 
are  assessed  in  8  towns.  An  increase  of  8,561  Company,  by  which  the  entire  right  and  inter- 
dwelling-houses  is  reported.  Twenty-one  cities,  est  which  said  corporation  may  nave  or  claim 
222  towns  report  an  increase ;  1  city  (number  in  or  to  the  property  known  as  the  Troy  and 
incorrectly  reported  in  previous  years),  54  Greenfield  Railroad  and  Uoosac  Tunnel,  indud- 
towQs  a  decrease ;  48  towns  the  same  num-  ing  the  Southern  Vermont  Railroad,  and  the 
ber.  An  increase  of  6,851  in  the  number  of  franchises  to  operate  such  property,  shall  be 
acres  assessed  is  reported.  Five  cities,  112  released  to  the  Commonwealth.  An  a^just- 
towns,  report  increase ;  6  cities,  79  towns,  de-  ment  was  effected  in  1884  upon  a  basis  of  a 
crease;  11  cities,  133  towns,  the  same  number,  money  payment  in  consideration  of  a  release 
"Money  at  interest,*'  etc.  An  increase  in  to  the  Commonwealth  of  all  the  outstanding 
the  amount  ^^ secured  by  mortgage**  of  $1,-  adverse  interests  held  by  the  company,  and  the 
532,849  is  reported.  Nine  cities,  84  towns  re-  establishment  of  a  full  title  in  the  Common- 
port  an  increase ;  5  cities,  105  towns  a  decrease ;  wealth  to  all  the  tunnel  and  railroad  proper- 

8  cities,  135  towns  the  same  report ;  of  the  lat-  ties  and  franchises,  subject  to  an  incumbrance 
ter,  6  cities,  112  towns  reported  no  figures  in  in  the  form  of  a  judgment,  on  which  execution 
1883 ;  8  cities,  144  towns  report  no  figures  in  had  been  levied ;  and  $300,000  was  agreed 
1884.  An  increase  in  the  amount  ^^  unse-  upon  in  full  payment  for  such  release  and  trans- 
cured  "of  $1,588,667  is  reported.  Ten  cities,  fer,  of  which  sura  $100,000  was  paid  to  the 
91  towns  report  an  increase;  6  cities,  140  corporation  as  consideration  for  its  deed  of 
towns  a  decrease ;  7  cities,  93  towns  the  same  conveyance  and  release,  and  $8  for  each  of  the 
report;  of  the  latter,  2  cities,  70  towns  re-  capital  stock  of  the  said  corporation  assigned 
ported  no  figures  jn  1883;  7  cities,  77  towns  to  the  Commonwealth.  The  whole  number  of 
report  no  figures  in  1884.  An  increase  in  the  shares  of  stock  issued  was  25,000,  of  which 
''total**  of  $3,032,420  is  reported.  Fifteen  21,066  had  already  beenpaid  for  and  assigned 
cities,  99  towns  report  an  increase;  5  cities,  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Tne  outstanding  shares 
152  towns  a  decrease ;  2  cities,  73  towns  the  number  3,934,  of  which  600  stand  in  the  name 
same  report;  of  the  latter,  1  city,  87  towns  of  the  town  of  Adams,  and  330  in  the  name  of 
reported  no  figures  in  1883 ;  4  cities,  50  tov^ns  Williamstown. 

report  no  figures  in  1884.  An  increase  in  the  Savlig^Baaks* — The  conservative  course  that 
amoont  of  ''  money  on  hand,*'  etc.,  of  $2,026,-  has,  in  general,  marked  the  management  of  th^ 
^  is  reported.  Eleven  cities,  72  towns  re-  savings-banks  in  the  State  since  the  passage  in 
port  an  increase ;  6  cities,  66  towns  a  de-  1876  of  the  act  in  relation  to  these  corpora- 
crease;  5  cities,  186  towns  the  same  report;  tions,  has  placed  them  in  good  condition  to 
of  the  latter,  3  cities,  164  towns  reported  no  protect  and  maintain  the  interests  of  their  de- 
figures  in  1883;  4  cities,  190  towns  report  no  positors  during  the  present  industrial  and  finan- 
figores  in  1884.  A  decrease  in  the  amount  of  cial  depression.  The  commissioners  submitted 
pablic  stocks,  etc.,  of  $4,298,040  is  reported,  the  following  statement  to  Oct.  31,  1884: 

%ht  cities,  57  towns  report  an  increase;  9    Namb«r of  banks les 

cities,  53  to wns  a  decrease ;  5  cities,  214  towns    N"«*>«J  ^^  depositors •o«?.V2? 

the  same  report;    of  the  latter,  8  cities,  164  J?^?J^;o1>erord<;,;iiiio«  diring 

tovrns  reported  no  figures  in  1883;  4  cities,  194       year...  t9,99?i 

towns  report  no  figures  in  1884.     A  decrease  ^^^'^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^"""^  ^^*  y^'  •  •  •  •io»"«'»8  95 

in  the  amount  of  stocks  in  corporations,  etc.,  MlUtla« — The  authorized  force  of  organized 

(f  $9,368,853  is  reported.  militia  is  336  officers  and  4,486  enlisted  men: 

The  following  are  the  totals  of  assessment  the  real  strength  at  present  is  306  officers  ana 

Cay  1,1884:  number  of  polls,  511,907;  tax  on  3,881   enlisted  men.     The  Inspector-General 

)Il8,  $1,014,701 ;  value  of  personal  property,  reports  that  the  average  attendance,  exclusive 
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of  the  bands,  for  1884,  shows  an  increase  over  the  chronic  intone  are  two— at  Tewksbury, 

1883  o(  826  at  the  annual  drill,  and  416  at  the  opened  in  1866,  and  at  Worcester,  opened  in 
encampments.  the  old  baildings  of  the  A^orcester  Hospital  in 

PiUk  SdiMto. — The  entire  amoant  raised  in  1877.    The  construction  cost  of  the  Worcester 

1884  for  all  school  purpose  was  $6,502,859.24,  Asylam  is  estimated  at  $430,000  np  to  this 

Eroviding  an  allowance  of  $19.34  for  each  child  time,  having  been  accruing  since  1831;  the 

etween  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age.    Of  school  cost  of  the  Tewksbury  Asylum  buildings  bas 

age  there  are  336,195  persons,  showing  an  in-  not  much  exceeded  $100,000;  making  a  toUl 

crease  for  the  year  of  6,736.    Of  all  ages  there  for  these  two  asylums  of  abont  $530,000,  for 

were  342,012  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  reception  and  accommodation  of  about 

schools  were  maintained  an  average  of  nine  690  patients,  or  something  less  than  $775  for 

months'  time  in  all  the  cities  and  towns,  and  each.    The  total  cost  of  the  State  hospital 

showed  90  per  cent,  of  attendance  based  on  the  and  asylums,  for  construction  and  equipment, 

average  membership.     Thirty-eight  cities  and  has  been,  by  this  estimate,  about  $4,850,000, 

towns  sustained  125  evening-schools,  affording  and  their  convenient  capacity  can  not  be  esti- 

instruction  to  13,251  pupils.   Satisfactory  results  mated  at  more  than  3,000.    They  now  contain 

are  shown  in  the  operation  of  the  free  text-  3,267,  having  passed  the  limit  of  8,000  daring 

book  law,  which  went  into  effect  in  August,  the  summer  of  1882. 

Among  other  advantages,  the  new  system  re-        Besides  the  six  State  hospitals  and  asyloms, 

duces  in  a  large  amount  the  expense  of  provid-  there  are  three  small  asylums,  essentially  pnb- 

ing  school-books  and  school-supplies  formerly  lie — the  McLean  Asylum,  the  oldest  in  Mana* 

paid  by  individuals,  enables  the  teachers  to  chusetts;   the  Boston  Lunatio  Hospital,  and 

effect  prompt -organization  of  their  schools  and  the    Essex   County  Receptacle,   at    Ipswich. 

a  better  classification  of  the  pupils  at  the  be-  The    McLean    Asylum,  opened    in    1818,  is 

ginning  of  the  terms,  increases  the  attendance,  owned  by  a  private  corporation,  existing  for 

removes  mortifying  distinctions  possible  under  public  purposes   (the  Massachusetts  General 

the  old  system,  and  makes  the  public  schools  Hospital).  The  Boston  Lunatic  Hospital,  opened 

of  the  Gommonwealth  literally  free  schools,  in  1839,  is  owned  by  the  city  of  Boston.    The 

offering   equal    opportunity  to    all    children  Ipswich  Receptacle  is  owned  by  Essex  conntj. 

alike.  The  cost  of  these  three  asylums  for  construe- 

ProvfaMial  LiW8»— On  this  subject  the  Gov-  .tion  probably  exceeds  $250,000  each  for  the 

ernorsays:  McLean  Asylum  and  the  South  Boston  Asy- 

In  1865  and  1867  authority  to  publish  tho  acts  and  JP™»   and  $50,000  /oj  the  Ipswich  Asylum, 

laws  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  ^ven.  -l^ey  contam  about  430  patients,  two  thirds 

and  to  the  present  time  four  volumes  have  been  issued  of  whom  are  chronic  cases,  being  about  equ&l- 

and  distributed,  and  another  volume  is  in  the  hands  W  divided  between  private  patients  and  pan-    I 

Jk^^S'^^^^     •!u®*^°/^*uI^u*^v'^****^^Ji^^"  pers.    The  McLean  Asylum  contains  no  pan.    [ 

76.    The  work,  without  doubt,  has  been  well  done:  J;    °    •^^    :»r  t-™«^    -.^^ui"  ^!^%  .  LTk     1 

but  would  it  not  be  well  to  mquire  what  limit  to  iu  P^'?*  "l^  its  average   weekly  cost  for  each    j 

extent  and  cast  is  reasonably  proper?    The  Governor  patient  is  $16.     The  Boston  Lunatic  Ho^ital    j 

and  Council,  to  whom  the  autoority  for  publication  is  contains  about  180  paupers  of  the  city,  with  a    I 

committed,  can  exercise  but  little  discretion  in  this  few  private  patients,  and  its  average  weekly    i 

S:^tSerL"4^'' JSr *' ""'"''^  °"'* '^  *"  coBt  for  each  patient  is  neafly  16.  The  Ipswid.    [ 

Receptacle  contains  about  50  paupers,  wooae    > 
Lnacy. — It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  average  weekly  cost  is  $2.50;  and  a  few  pri-    |, 
6,800  insane  persons  in  the  population  of  the  vate  patients,  for  whom  $3  a  week  is  paid.        L 
State,  of  whom  5,000  are  from  time  to  time  in       The  Priseo  Systcn.  —  There  are  three  penal    ~ 
general  hospitals  and  asylums,  and  about  700  State  institutions — the  State  Prison,  at  Boston, 
more  maintained  at  public  charge.    The  prob-  for  male  prisoners  convicted  of  grave  offense*; 
.able  increase  in  the  number  of  the  insane  is  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory,  at  Concon); 
not  less  than  200  a  year.    The  State  hospitals  the  Reformatory  Prison  for  Women,  at  8ber* 
are  four — at  Worcester,  opened  in  1888;   at  bom,  for  such  female  prisoners  as  the  conrts 
Taunton,   opened  in  1854;   at  Northampton,  consider  likely  to  yield  to  its  reformatory  in- 
opened  in  1858;   and  at  Dan  vers,  opened  in  fluences;  and  the  State  Workhouse,  at  West* 
1878 — ^and  the  cost  of  their  construction  has  borough    (to    be   removed    to  Bridgewster), 
been  something  like  $4,800,000,  of  which  about  which  receives  a  portion  of  the  tramps,  ra- 
$3,000,000  was  expended  between  1872  and  grants,  etc.  There  are  also  twenty-one  coonty 
1884  at  Worcester  and  Danvers.    These  two  prisons.    The  Boston  House  of  Industry,  it 
new  hospitals  now  contain  a  little  more  than  Deer  Island,  is  the  largest  prison  in  the  State. 
1,450  patients,   for  whose  reception  and  ac-  Its  population  consists  mainly  of  persons  (male 
commodation  the  State  has  incurred  a  con-  and  female)  committed  for  non-payment  of 
struction  cost  of  nearly  $2,100  each.    The^two  fines  imposed  for  drunkenness  and  other  of* 
hospitals  at  Taunton  and  Northampton  now  fenses  against  public  order  and  decency,  with    ^ 
contain  something  more  than  1,100  patients,  a  few  on  term  sentences, 
at  an  estimated  construction  cost  of  $1,820,-        On  Sept.  80^  1888,  the  nnmber  of  prisoners 
000,  or  $1,200  for  the  reception  and  accoramo-  in  county  prisons  was  2,270;  in  other  insti- 
dation  of  each  patient.    The  State  asylums  for  tutions,  1,711.    Of  these,  295  (272  men  and  23 
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women)  were  held  in  the  jails  to  await  trial  or  65 ;  State  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  Boa- 

eiAmioation,  and  3,686  were  sentenced.  ton,  141. 

The  Commissioners  of  Prisons,  as  directed  CIyU  Serrlee. — On  this  subject  the  Governor, 

b/  the  Legislature  of  1884,  prepared  for  use  in  bis  message  to  the  Legislature,  in  January, 

M  the  State  Prison  the  buildings  in  the  city  of  1885,  says: 

Boston  formerly  occupied  as  said  prison,  and  The  Civil  Service  Commissionrs,  appointed  undere 

he  warden  transferred  all  the  prisoners,  about  the  pro  visions  of  an  act  passed  by  the  last  Legislature, 

50,  that  had  not  been  removed  to  the  Massa-  bave  prepared  rules  which  have  been  approved  by  the 

hn.etts  Reformatory.    The  work  of  repairing  grorthe"^TlSi.rh'„r^%'^der^U.itrri?y 

Je  workshoi>s  and  settmg  macbinery  is  still  given  them  by  the  act,  the  Commissionere  have  lim- 

oing  on,  and,  contracts  for  all  the  available  ited  the  application  of  these  rules  to  those  branches  of 

len  having  been  made,  the  regular  course  of  the  service  in  which  a  considerable  number  of  persona 

lanagement  wUl  soon  be  established.  ""o  employed,  and  in  which  there  is  the  strt)nge8t 

The  proceeds  received  by  the  State  from  all  r^^^1>u^JL!  ''^^"^te^^^^l^T^^ 

mtracto,  for  the  labor  of  the  convicts  for  the  lleved  to  be  perfectly  plain  and  practical,  and  well 

9ar  ending  Sept.  80,  1884,  amounted  to  $70,-  adapted  to  show  the  relative  fitness  of  applicants  for 

17.45.     For  the  year  ending  Dec.  81,  1884,  ^e  public  service  and  to  secure  impartiality  in  the 

|3  472  13,  dlowed  for  overwork,  was  credit-  ^Z  t :^^^T^^''^^'^Zr''Z  "^^ 

1  to  the  accounts  of  529  men.  needs,  and  an  extension  of  the  system  may  be  secured 

The  EdtoMitory. — ^The  experiment  of  a  re-  by  the  adoption  of  other  rules. 

!ISI!livTnfn'^?^lfH  ^a'?  rn^nr^^'  IVL''^!^  PilttlcA-The  following  wcrc  the  candidates 

Msfully  inaugurated  at  Concord.    About  140  .  .,     different  nAPtiea  for  State  offirerfl  • 

len  are  now  in  the  institution,  and  a  consider-  oi  tne  ditterent  parties  tor  btate  officers. 

ble  increase  is  certain.    No  proposals  for  em- 

loyment  have  been  accepted,  but  various  in-     

Qstries  will  soon  be  introduced.    In  most  of  Liou^Govwior* 

be  essential  features,  this  institution  adopts    Beonury 

tie  system  that  has  been  so  successfully  in    T^***^ 

pennon  at  the  Reformatory  for  Women.  Attorney  Gen'V' 

fls— •patMc  Htspltil  fMT  the  Imyne.  —  The  '- 
"ustees  of  the  Westborough  Hospital  have 

een  appointed,  and  the  plans  submitted  by    

lem  for  the  alteration  of  the  buildings  and    Oortrnm „  „ 

le  necessary  additions  thereto  have  received  ^^il^^^^^^l^^eKe^^^^^^ 

tie  approval  of  the  Governor  and  Council.    Treasorer iChartos  K.  Knight.. 

hese  plaos  apparenay  answer  the  wants  of  iSS^y^ii".  KaTJ^FS" 
le  hospital  m  due  provision  for  the  treatment. 


Repoblkan. 


Qeorge  D.  Robinson. 

Oliver  Ames 

Henry  B.  Pein» 

Daniel  A. Qleaaon... 
Charles  R.  Ladd  . . . . 
Edgar  J.  Sherman. . . 


Democntk. 


WiWam  C.  Endloott. 
James  8.  QrinnelL 
Jeremiah  Crowley. 
Charles  Blanh. 
John  Hopkins. 
John  W.  Cammlngs. 


ProhlMtloa. 


Jallas  H.  Beelye. 


GiMnback. 


MatthewJ.  MoCaflirvy 
Albert  B.  Rice. 
John  B.  Sweeney. 
Nathaniel  S.Cnshlng. 
Israel  W.  Andrews. 
Thomas  W.  Clarke. 


>mfort,  convenience,  and  safety  of  825  pa-  At  the  election  on  November  4,  the  Repub- 

ents,  and  for  the  physicians,  officers,  and  at-  lican  ticket  was  successful.    The  following  was 

sndants.     Satisfactory  estimates  show  that  the  the  vote  for  Governor:  Repablican,  169,845; 

ork  will  be  completed  within  the  appropria-  Democratic,  111,829 ;  Greenback,  24,868;  Pro- 

on  of  $150,000  already  made.     It  is  hoped  hibition,  8,581 ;  scattering,  84. 

lat  the  hospital  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  For  Secretary  of  State,  the  vote  was :  Re- 

efore  the  end  of  1885.  publican,  168,148;  Democratic,  108,878;  Green- 

Lyaai  8cIm«1  fiir  Boys.— The  Governor  is  of  back,  24,214 ;  Prohibition,  8,884 ;  scattering,  6. 
tie  opinion  that  this  school  should  be  removed  The  vote  for  presidential  electors  was :  Re- 
)  some  location  other  than  that  designated  in  publican,  146,724;  Democratic,  122,852;  Green- 
be  act  of  the  last  Legislature,  and  in  that  view  back,  24,882;  Prohibition,  9,928.  Democrats 
he  trustees  of  the  school  and  the  trustees  of  were  elected  to  CongressintheFonrth  and  Sixth 
he  Westborough  Hospital  concur.  Districts,  and  Republicans  in  the  other  ten. 

The  school,  under  its  present  system,  will  The  Le^slature  of  1885  consists  of  84  Republi- 

lot  require  for  its  use  a  large  tract  of  land  or  cans,  5  Democrats,  and  1  Independent  Republi- 

<»tly  and  extensive  buildings.    The  number  of  can  in  the  Senate,  and  166  Republicans,  76 

Dmates  is  reduced  by  the  laws  regulating  com-  Democrats,  and  8  Independents  in  the  House. 

Ditment,  probation,  transfer,  and  discbarge.  MENTHOL*    See  Drugs,  New. 

)aring  several  years  past  the  average  number  HETILLIJRGT*    Iroi  and  Ste^. — The  **  Regia  " 

las  not  exceeded  135.    Of  the  124  boys  that  process  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel, 

eft  the  institution  during  1884,  the  average  as  described  by  its  inventor,  Mr.  John  Lewtb- 

ime  of  detention  was  thirteen  months,  and  no  waite,  consists  chiefly  in  scattering  upon  the 

ne  had  remained  longer  than  three  years  and  metal,  when  it  is  completely  melted,  as  equably 

)iir  months.  and  gradually  as  possible  certain  mineral  ores 

OCbcr  IndtitlMS. — The  following  are  other  in  a  finely  disintegrated  or  granulated  condi- 

tate  institutions:  State  Almshouse.  Tewks-  tion,  in  proportions  which  are  to  be  determined 

iry,   with   an  average  of  1,014  inmates  in  according  to  the  character  of  the  result  sought. 

\S4  ;    State  Primary  School,  Monson,  421 ;  The  effect  is  an  electro-chemical  combination 

ate  Industrial  School  fur  Girls,  Lancaster,  under  the  operation  of  which  the  metal  be- 
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cornes  mncli  more  fluid,  and  the  impurities  are  in  heating  the  metal  mitil  it  acquires  a  soifi- 
thrown  off  possibly  in  a  gaseous  form  or  as  cient  ductility,  and  then  subjecting  it  to  higb 
oxides.  Mr.  Lewthwaite  found  tbat  by  his  pressure  during  cooling.  He  takes  steel  al- 
method  he  could  produce  from  common  Cleve-  ready  made,  beats  it  to  a  cherry-red,  and  sub- 
land  pig-metal,  with  only  4  per  cent,  of  titanic  mits  it,  by  means  of  a  hydraulic  press,  topre«- 
ore,  an  iron  or  mild  steel,  said  by  smiths,  en-  ures  of  from  1,000  to  8,000  kilogrammes  per 
gineers,  etc.,  to  be  superior  even  to  Low  Moor,  square  centimetre.  After  having  been  allowed 
The  process  is  applicable  equally  to  the  Besse-  to  cool  between  the  two  plates  of  the  press, 
mer  and  Siemens  methods,  to  converters  be-  the  steel  is  withdrawn  with  all  its  new  qualities 
neath  the  ordinary  blast-furnaces,  and  to  the  perfectly  developed,  and  in  a  condition  Dot 
foundry.  From  another  ore  than  the  titanic,  requiring  any  further  treatment.  The  resolt 
which  he  did  not  name,  the  author  could  pro-  of  the  process  is  to  impart  to  the  steel  a  fiD^ 
duce  a  very  desirable  description  of  metal  never  ness  of  grain,  a  degree  of  hardness,  and  a  uoti- 
before  known  to  be  formed  in  the  foundry,  viz.,  ble  accession  of  strength  to  withstand  rupture. 
a  fine  steel  casting,  soft  and  pleasant  to  file.  The  alteration  is  most  considerable  with  highlj 
turn,  etc.,  which,  when  heated  to  a  cherry-red  carbonated  steel;  and  in  this  respect  the  metal 
and  plunged  into  water,  tempers  like  ordinary  is  made  to  resemble  tempered  steel,  without 
steel,  without  any  show  of  water-cracking,  being  in  all  points  identical  with  it. 
By  the  same  process  or  method  bronzes  and  A  new  crucible  tool- steel,  possessing  remarl^- 
alloys  of  all  colors  and  kinds  may  be  made.  able  powers  of  endurance,   is  made  at  tlie 

M.  Gruner  has  conducted  a  long  series  of  Maindy  Works,  near  Gardiff,  Wales.  It  is  tbe 
experiments  upon  the  relative  oxidability  of  invention  of  Mr.  William  Jenkins,  who  keeps 
cast-iron,  steel,  and  wrought-iron,  with  a  view  his  process  a  secret.  A  lathe  tool  made  from 
to  the  determination  of  their  adaptability  for  a  cast  ingot  of  the  Jenkins  steel  weighing  4S 
constructions  exposed  to  rusting  and  the  ac-  pounds,  was  tried  upon  cast-steel  tires  in  com- 
tion  of  sea-water.  Experiments  made  by  sub-  petition  with  tools  from  Mushet  steel  and  from 
mitting  different  kinds  of  iron  to  the  action  of  the  best  Sheffield  steel.  It  was  beaten  by  tbe 
acidulated  water  can  not  be  depended  upon,  Mushet  steel,  but  proved  greatly  superior  to 
fur  the  want  of  evidence  that  the  action  of  the  Sheffield  steel.  Another  tool  of  the  Jen- 
moist  air  or  of  sea-water  is  the  same  as  that  of  kins  or  Maindy  steel,  used  to  make  a  deep  cot 
acidulated  water.  M.  Gruner  made  use  of  an  across  a  rough  cast-iron  disk,  eight  feet  in  & 
apparatus  in  which  twenty-eight  similar  pol-  ameter,  showed  but  little  wear,  retained  a  goo^ 
ished  plates  of  different  kinds  of  steel  and  iron  cutting  edge,  and  was  capable  of  further  work 
were  equally  exposed  to  the  same  action,  of  without  regrinding. 

moist  air,  of  sea- water,  and  of  acidulated  water.  The  hardening  of  cast-steel,  of  the  grada 
In  twenty  days  of  experiments  with  moist  air,  commonly  employed  for  tool  purpose^  nsmillj 
the  chrome  steels  were  oxidized  more,  and  the  contracts  it.  This  quality  is  frequently  em- 
tungsten  steels  less,  than  the  ordinary  carbon  ployed  to  reduce  to  exact  size  articles  that  most 
steels.  Tbe  cast-irons  were  oxidized  less  than  be  hardened  for  their  purpose.  An  instance 
tbe  steels  and  wrougbt-irons,  and  among  them  is  mentioned  in  which  a  machinist  rehardeoed 
the  white  specular  iron  (spiegel),  containing  20  a  plug  gauge  six  times  in  order  to  reduce  it  to 
per  cent,  of  manganese,  less  than  the  gray  size.  At  each  hardening  the  steel  was  sob- 
irons.  The  average  loss  in  weight  was  about  jected  to  a  close  measurement  test,  andtbesoc- 
half  that  of  the  steels.  Sea-water  was  found  cessive  contractions  could  be  measured,  till  tbe 
to  attack  iron,  dissolving  it  like  acidulated  oversized  gauge  had  been  reduced  to  a  si^ 
water,  but  under  entirely  different  conditions,  that  required  only  the  ordinary  after-polishing. 
In  a  very  short  time  chloride  of  iron  was  found  The  property  is  not  universal  to  steel,  but,  in 
in  the  bath.  Unlike  moist  air,  sea- water  at-  some  qualities  of  the  metal,  expansion  rather 
tacked  cast-iron  more  strongly  than  steel,  and  than  contraction  is  to  be  expected  from  repeat- 
white  specular  iron  with  especial  energy.  The  ed  heatings,  hardenings,  and  annealings, 
tempered  steels  were  less  attacked  than  the  The  method  hitherto  employed  for  treating 
annealed,  the  soft  steels  less  than  those  con-  the  steel  in  a  Bessemer  converter,  when  tbe 
taining  manganese  or  chromium,  and  tungsten  temperature  of  the  bath  becomes  too  high,  his 
steel  less  than  ordinary  steel  having  the  same  been  to  add  scrap-metal  until  tbe  beat  is  soi- 
percentage  of  carbon.  Acidulated  water  dis-  ciently  reduced.  By  an  improvement  devised 
solved  gray  iron  more  rapidly  than  it  did  steel,  by  Capt.  William  R.  Jones,  of  the  Edgar  Thom- 
but  not  the  white  specular  iron ;  the  impure  son  Steel  Works,  steam  is  introduced  into  tbe 
gray  iron  was  the  most  strongly  attacked,  molten  metal  in  connection  with  tlje  air-blast 
The  results  of  these  experiments  show  that.  In  the  use  of  his  method,  Mr.  Jones  found  tbut 
while  as  regards  chromium,  manganese,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  steam  eboold 
tungsten,  the  action  of  acidulated  water  is  al-  be  admitted  into  the  converter  depended  upon 
most  the  same  as  that  of  sea-water,  in  other  the  size  of  the  pipe  delivering  the  steam,  a 
respects  it  is  entirely  different;  and  it  is  totally  well  as  upon  such  other  conditions  as  the 
different  from  the  action  of  moist  air.  nature  of  the  metal,  the  pressure  and  volome 

M.  Clemandot  has  introduced  a  new  process  of  the  air-blast,  etc.    The  inventor  also  sog- 

for  toughening  steel,  which  consists  essentially  gests  that  it  may  be  expedient  to  introdooe, 
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istead  of  steam,  a  spray  of  water  in  a  finely  fibrons  or  crystalline,  but  treated  as  above,  its 

ivided  (atomized)  condition,  together  with  the  fracture  is  dull,  irregular,  and  of  short  fiber, 

ir-blast,  though  the  more  equable  action  of  Hard  and  moderately  hard  steel  are  fine-grained; 

team  makes  its  use  preferable  in  practice,  after  the  heating  and  subsequent  treatment, 

£r.  Jones  claims  as  a  marked  advantage  of  his  they  have  a  shining,  totally  or  partially  smooth 

avention  that  it  allows  the  use  of  a  grade  of  fracture.     Swedish  iron  has  only  traces  ot 

tig-metal  which  shall  be  high  enough  in  silicon  fibers,  and  is  hardly  to  be  told  from  soft  steel. 

o  avoid  the  presence  of  an  objectionable  per-  After  treatment,  the  fibers  become  distinct,  the 

entage  of  sulphur,  and  yet,  despite  its  greater  smooth  appearance  is  lost,  and  the  iron  be- 

leating  capacity,  be  under  the  easy  control  of  comes  so  much  the  more  distinguishable  from 

he  operator.  soft  steel  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

M.  D.  Ghemoff  read  a  paper  before  the  Im-  While  ordinary  iron-rusts — ^the  ferrous  and 
>erial  Technical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg,  on  ferric  oxides — spread  and  eat  away  the  sub- 
lis  own  observations,  and  those  of  Mr.  Beck-  stance  of  the  iron,  the  magnetic  oxide — Fei  O4 
^rerhard,  on  the  behavior  of  steel  when  sub-  — is  stable,  and  when  of  a  certain  thickness,  ar- 
jected  to  a  destructive  tensile  strain.  He  had  rests  the  further  oxidation  of  the  metal.  This 
noticed  that,  with  cold-sheared  samples  of  steel,  property  is  made  use  of  in  the  Russianizing  of 
irben  the  limits  of  elasticity  were  reached,  sheet-iron.  In  Prof.  BarfTs  process  for  mag- 
tlie  scale  on  the  specimens  began  to  separate  netic  oxidizing  the  object  is  attained  by  ex- 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  the  surfaces  of  tlie  posing  iron  to  the  action  of  steam  with  a  high 
aamples  were  marked  with  curved  lines  of  more  temperature  in  a  closed  chamber.  This  pro- 
or  less  regularity.  The  appearance  of  the  rays  cess  has  been  improved  upon  by  Mr.  George 
on  the  polished  surfaces  of  the  steel  reminded  Bower,  who  substitutes  highly  heated  air  for 
|iim  of  some  experiments  made  by  M.  Leger,  steam ;  and  further  by  his  son,  Mr.  Anthony 
in  which  the  lines  of  strains  produced  in  glass  S.  Bower,  to  whom  it  occurred  that  the  work 
subjected  to  various  pressures  were  made  visi-  could  be  facilitated  and  made  more  efiective 
ble  through  the  polarization  of  the  light  in  and  less  costly  by  substituting  the  internal  ap- 
the  regions  strained.  In  view  of  these  and  plication  of  heat^  and  by  a  series  of  oxidizing 
>ther  similar  observations,  it  occurred  to  M.  and  deoxidizing  operations  producing  the  coat- 
Dbemoff  that,  as  in  glass- bearers,  the  lines  of  ing  of  magnetic  oxide  simultaneously  with  the 
(trains  assumed  various  curved  forms,  so,  in  action  of  heating.  A  furnace  has  been  *de- 
netal,  similar  actions  took  place,  and  became,  vised  in  which  this  process  is  carried  on  on  a 
n  part,  manifested  on  the  surface  so  soon  as  large  scale.  The  duration  of  the  treatment  de- 
he  limits  of  elasticity  were  passed.  In  glass  pends  upon  the  size,  number,  and  intended  use 
he  elastic  limit  coincides  with  that  of  ultimate  of  the  articles.  In  the  case  of  wrougbt-iron 
(trength,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  and  malleable  steel,  which  are  very  sensitive 
vaves  of  strain ;  but  in  metals,  the  permanent  to  oxidizing  influences,  this  process  operates 
«t  will  begin  first  where  the  strains  are  great-  too  rapidly,  and  the  Barff  method  has  been 
*t,  and  hence  the  deformation  of  surface  found  more  satisfactory.  The  two  inventors, 
rill  follow  the  lines  of  maximum  strain.  Why  therefore,  combined  their  methods,  and  a  fur- 
he  regions  of  maximum  strain  should  arrange  nace  having  the  economic  features  of  the  Bower 
hemselves  in  the  form  of  curved  rays  in  metals  furnace  was  designed  to  effect  the  Barff  process. 
s  as  difficult  of  explanation  as  the  correspond-  By  the  Bower  process,  a  coating  of  magnetic 
ng  phenomena  in  glass ;  but  M.  Leger  sug-  oxide  can  be  obtained  in  from  three  to  eight 
Sests  that  the  propagation  of  strains  through  hours.  The  rustier  the  articles  are,  the  more 
^tic  substances  may  be  of  an  undulatory  effective  and  speedy  is  the  process  of  oxidation, 
iiature  comparable  to  the  propagation  of  sound.  Prof.  M.  Keil  has  produced  a  composite  ma- 
IL  Rgeshotarsky,  repeating  and  extending  the  terial  of  iron  and  steel,  in  which  the  valuable 
experiments,  found  that  the  lines  of  strain  were  qualities  of  the  two  substances  are  combined, 
pianifested  not  only  in  punching,  but  in  shear-  and  the  combination  is  made  available  for  a 
Uigand  in  flattening  with  the  steam-hammer,  variety  of  uses.    The  principle  of  his  process 

Walrand  recommends  for  distinguishing  iron  is  exemplified  in  a  cast-iron  mold  divided  cen- 

from  steel  in  small  pieces,  a  method  by  observ-  trally  by  a  thin  sheet  of  iron,  on  one  side  of 

tug  the  fracture  of  a  test-piece  after  heating  which  sheet  fluid  iron  is  poured,  and  on  the 

Knd  allowing  it  to  take  a  blue  color.    A  slight  other  side  fluid  steel.  The  dividing  plate  should 

Scratch  should  be  made  not  far  from  the  end  of  be  thick  enough  to  prevent  the  glowing  masses 

the  test-piece.    Then  heat  one  end  slowly  and  on  either  side  from  burning  through  it,  and  yet 

Uniformly  to  a  dark-red  color,  and  cool  it  in  so  thin  that  those  masses  and  it  shall  become 

^ater.    During  the  cooling,  while  the  piece  is  thoroughly  welded  together.    The  combination 

Jtill  warm,  it  must  be  rubbed  with  a  file  from  has  been  produced  in  five  shapes;  steel  by  the 

^me  to  time,  until  the  shining  metallic  surface  side  of  iron;  steel  between  two  layers  of  iron ; 

aid  bare,  has  assumed  a  dark  yellow,  or,  bet-  iron  between  two  layers  of  steel ;  a  core  of 

er,  blue,  color,  when  it  is  to  be  cooled  quickly  steel  with  a  surrounding  shell  of  iron ;  and  a 

nd  completely.    The  fractures  of  the  piece  core  of  iron  with  a  surrounding  shell  of  steel. 

roken  at  the  mark  serve  for  comparison.    Or-  This  steel-iron  may  be  used  for  a  great  variety 

inarj  wroaght-iron  broken  when  cold  appears  of  purposes  in  which  the  hard  qualities  of  steel, 
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enabling  it  to  resist  wear  and  tear,  or  adapting  being  spread  evenly  over  the  ore  wbi 

it  to  cutting  purposes,  need  to  be  backed  bj  a  the  last  hearth.    Bj  this  process  th 

tougher  material  competent  to  resist  strains  ing  effects  are  produced  in  the  cha: 

and  great  vibration.  arsenic  or  antimony  present  is  oxid 

CiokL  —  Improvements  in  the  extraction  of  volatilized ;  the  sulphides  of  iron,  cop 

gold  by  amalgamation  have  been  applied  by  and  silver  pass  through  stages  of  c 

Mr.  Rowland  Jordan,  by  means  of  which  the  and  by  the  addition  of  salt  most  of  1 

percentage  of  the  precious  metal  that  is  lost  is  converted  into  a  chloride,  and  8om< 

during  the  process  is  very  largely  reduced,  of  copper  is  formed,  while  the  rest  o1 

Under  the  ordinary  methods  of  eitracting  gold  metals  are  completely  oxidized.     Tl 

with  mercury,  in  case  such  substances  as  iron,  left  in  a  metallic  state.    The  roasted 

sulphur,  arsenic,  lead,  tin,  zinc,  or  copper,  are  ing  been  partly  cooled  in  a  pile  x 

associated  with  the  gold,  they  have  the  effect  furnace,  is  spread  out  till  quite  co< 

through  their  own  chemical  action  of  so  *'  sick-  then  sprinkled  with  water  and  tbon 

ening  *^  or  subdividing  the  mercury  as  to  pre-  termixed,  after  which  it  is  passed  1 

vent  its  exerting  its  full  power  on  the  precious  sieve.    The  sieved  ore  is  transferrc 

metal.      Some  of  the  gold,   moreover,   being  chlorinationtubs,  where  chlorine  gas 

coated  with  complex  substances,  passes  away  through  it  for  twelve  hours,  after 

with  the  water  and  sand,  instead  of  being  ar-  is  left  to  digest  for  two  or  three  da 

rested  by  the  mercury.    In  Mr.  Jordan's  method  the  chlorination  is  found  to  be  comi 

the  ore  is  ground  up  and  thoroughly  commi-  this  condition,  that  of  terchloride,  tl 

nuted  in  a  ''Jordan  fine  crusher,*'  while  a  cur-  soluble  in  water,  and  can  be  leached  < 

rent  of  air  takes  up  the  pulverized  material  mass.     The  gold  is  then  precipitated 

and  conveys  it  to  a  settling  or  collecting  cham-  metallic  state  by  a  dilute  solution  of 

ber,  whence  it  passes  by  its  own  gravity  to  an  of  iron.     When  a  sufficient  amount 

apparatus  which  automatically  regulates  the  collected  in  the  precipitating-tanks,  it 

feeding  of  the  powder  into  the  amalgamator,  out,  drained  and  dried,  melted,  and 

The  amalgamator  contains  a  body  of  mercury  bars.     The  process  for  the  extracti 

from  thirty  to  fifty  inches  in  depth,  and  the  silver,  which  remains  in  the  ore-f 

powdered    ore   is  delivered   at    the   bottom,  chloride,  is  based  on  the  reaction  o 

whence,  being  lighter  than  the  mercury,  it  hyposulphite  and  silver  chloride.     Tl 

rises  through  the  bulk  of  this  substance  to  in  the  formation  of  a  soluble  double 

the  surface  as  fast  as  the  controlling  mechan-  phite  of  calcium  and  silver,  from  th 

ism  will  allow,  yielding  up  the  gold  in  its  pas-  of  which  the  silver  can  be  precipit 

sage.    The  refose  sand  here  encounters  another  sulphide  by  soluble  polysulphide  of  ii 
air-current,  which  conveys  it  to  the  waste-pits.        Gold  in  veins  is  supposed  to  hi 

or  to  another  machine  for  the  separation  of  any  from  the  adjoining  rocxs,   but    hit 

sickened  mercury,  which  may  have  been  car-  case  of  its  occurrence  in  workable 

ried  away  by  the  amalgamator  air-blast.    The  throughout  the  mass  of  such  rocks 

last  machine  effectually  separates  every  par-  have  been  recorded.    Museum  8pe< 

tide  of  mercury,  and  thus  obviates  the  ordi-  country  rock  charged  with  gold  ar< 

nary  waste  of  this  valuable  metal.    Mr.  Jor-  common,  but  in  such  cases  the  dep 

dan's  process  embodies  four  novel  principles  the  precious  metal  in  the  rock  is  cle 

or  conditions  of  treatment:  First,  the  ore  is  nected  with  the  filling  of  the  adjac 

reduced  and  the  gold  is  amalgamated  while  it  According  to  Prof.  Derby,  the  distric 

is  in  a  perfectly  dry  condition ;  second,  the  ore  panha  and   Sao  Gon^alo,  in  sonthez 

is  reduced  entirely  by  impact  and  not  by  abra-  Geraes,  Brazil,  affords  an  example  of 

sion,  so  that  the  particles  are  not  rubbed  or  mining  operations  in  decomposed  { 

ground  together,  and  their  complete  separa-  which  the  almost  complete  absence 

tion  and  individuality  are  maintained;  tnird,  and  of  the  other  usual  concomitants 

the  ore,  finely  divided,  clean,  and  dry,  is  sub-  remarkable.    The  terrain  is  largely 

jected  to  the  action  of  mercury  under  pressure  of  decomposed  gneiss,  the  rock  \U 

and  under  the  operation  of  mechanism  which  seen  only  in  the  streams,  and  in  a  1 

coutmually  separates  the  particles,  and  is  kept  in  the  bottoms  of  the  old  mines,  an 

beneath  the  mercury  long  enough  for  every  the  decomposed  material  that  the 

particle  of  the  gold-bearing  powder  to  be  ef-  are  chiefly  carried  on.    The  quartz- 

feotually  acted  upon  by  it;  fourth,  the  whole  comparatively  rare  and  insignificant, 

process  is  automatic.  the  hills  have  been  worked  in  ledg< 

The  gold-ore   of  the  Providence  mine  in  races,  and  successive  coatings  a  few  ys 

Nevada  City,   California — a  heavily   sulphu-  have  been  more  or  less  completely  str 

reted  quartz — is  treated  by  a  chlorination  pro-  as  one  would  peel  an  onion ;  a  mode 

cess.    The  dried  sulphurets  are  roasted  in  a  ing  which  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  p 

three-storied  furnace  of  elliptic  plan,  where  the  gold  was  found  in  workable  quant 

the  ore  is  passed  in  succession  from  the  third  generally  distributed  throughout  th< 

or  topmost  hearth,  to  the  second  or  middle,  decomposed  gneiss.    The  same  con 

and  first  or  lowest  hearth,  one  per  cent,  of  salt  presented  in  an  unpublished  report  U 
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Government,  made  by  the  late  Prof,  hardly  an  appreciable  loss.     Dr.  Booth  re- 

who  visited  Sao  Gon^alo  in  1875.  marks  on  the   minute  proportion  of  foreign 

'.  Orville  A.  Derby  has  described  a  spe-  matter,  which  is  capable  of  imparting  brittle- 

of  gold  on  limonite  in  the  National  Ma-  ness,  it  being  less  than  one  part  in  75,000  of 

at  Rio  Janeiro,  from  the  province  of  standard  gold — ^possibly  only  tW.vitv  ^^  ^^ 

Geraes,  Brazil,  which  has  the  appear-  whole  quantity. 

f  having  been  deposited  from  solution.  8UTcar« — Silver  exists  in  masses  where  it  is 

old-bearing  rock  is  a  white-vein  quartz  mined  as  an  ore  and  as  the  ciiief  object  of  ex- 

:  on  a  country  rock  of  very  quartzose  ploitation  at  Silver  islet,  Lake  Superior,  and 

oos  schist,  the  exposed  side  of  which  Batopilas  in  southwestern  Ghihnaliua,  on  this 

come  lined  with  a  crust  of  black  botry-  continent,  and  in  the  district  of  Eongsberg  in 

imonite  less  than  a  millimetre  in  thick-  Norway.     The  Kongsberg  mines  have  been 

The  greater  portion  of  the  polished  worked  since  1624;  tiiose  at  Silver  islet,  only 

i  of  this  crust  is  covered  with  a  thin,  var-  since  1868.     A  description  of  the  mines  at 

ke  film  of  an  iridiscent,  bronzy  color.   A  Batopilas,  and  themethods  of  working  them,  has 

rust  or  film  of  reddish-brown  earthy  li-  been  given  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Leggett,  in  the  "  School 

i  forms  a  V-sbaped  streak  on  one  side  of  of  Mines  Quarterly,"  from  which  we  derive  the 

ecimen.    On  various  parts  of  the  stone,  following  facts: 

[  along  the  V-shaped  streak,  are  minute  The  gangue  consists  of  calcite  and  vein  rock, 

ed  films  of  gold  which  adapt  themselves  the. latter  being  a  more  or  less  metamorphosed 

;Iy  to  all  the  irregularities  of  the  limon-  condition  of  the  wall-rock,  which  is  usually  a 

1  are  shown  under  the  microscope  to  be  greenstone.    In  some  of  the  mines  the  silver 

m  or  not  composed  of  distinct  grains  is  found  very  pure,  while  in  others  it  is  asso- 

together,  and  to  present  a  surface  like  elated  with  sulphurets  of  silver  and  base  met- 

l  metal-work.    Films  having  a  similar  als.    It  is  itself  discolored  and  apparently  oon- 

tion  to  the  character  of  the  surface  were  tains  appreciable  amounts  of  arsenic,  which 

ad  by  allowing  a  drop  of  mercurial  oint-  give  forth  the  characteristic  odor  when  masses 

0  dry  on  the  specimen.  We  have  in  this  too  large  to  go  into  the  batteries  are  being 
en,  therefore,  gold  resting  on  the  sur-  broken  up  under  the  sledge.  The  deepest  mine 
P  a  secondary  mineral  (limonite),  and  in  is  not  more  than  800  or  900  feet  from  the  sur- 
onditions  that  it  may  be  compared  to  face.  The  entire  district  is  opened  np  exclu- 
>f  limonite  deposited  from  an  aqueous  sitely  by  tunnels,  which  are  so  directed  as  to 
n,  or  of  mercury  from  suspension  in  avoid,  by  going  beneath  or  away  from  them, 
latter.  the  old  Mexican  workings  at  the  surface.    The 

1  has  been  found  on  Olancey  creek,  Jef-  veins  average  from  four  to  six  feet  in  thickness, 
county,  Missouri,  crystallized  in  the  The  ores  produced  are  classified  as  follows:  First 

»f  a  solid  octahedral  nucleus,  to  which  class,  in  which  native  silver  is  plainly  visible 

ed  a  long  divergent  brush-like  or  pris-  often  in  massive  form,  associated  at  times  with 

development  of  the  metal  on  one  side  or  rich  silver  sulphurets,  and  assaying  from  500 

so  as  to  give  the  whole,  according  to  to  10,000  ounces  of  silver  per  ton.    Despuntes 

scription  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Blake,  the  ap-  is  a  grade  that  arises  from  the  hand-clean- 

ce  of  the  drawings  usually  made  to  rep-  ing  of  the  first-class  ore,  and  is  intermediate 

comets.    The  total  length  of  these  crys-  between  that  and  the  second  class, 

not  more  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch.  The  second-class  ore  assays  from  40  to  800 

vergent  prisms  are  very  brittle,  appear-  ounces  per  ton,  and  may  or  may  not  show  na- 

cleave  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  their  tive  silver  in  small  specks  or  flakes. 

.    They  taper  gradually  and  uniformly  The  third-dass  ore  is  a  stamp-rock,  consist- 

tarp  point  and  are  sometimes  composite  ing  of  galena   and   zinc   blende,  distributed 

a  part  of  their  length  formed  of  two  or  through  spar  and  vein  rock,  and  minute  parti- 

)n8ms  joined  side  to  side.  cles  of  silver  visible  only  on  the  vanner  belt. 

Blake  has  also  from  Sonora,  Tuolumne  It  assays  between  12  and  25  ounces  per  ton. 

',  California,  some  very  small,  brilliant  "  Tierras,"  or  soft-vein  filling,  or  gouge,  in  the 

Is  of  gold,  which  are  seen  under  the  regions  adjacent  to  a  bonanza,  also  often  form 

«ope  to  be  hexagonal  prisms  with  smooth  a  third-class  ore. 

istrous  planes  terminated  at  one  or  both  A  lot  of  d,694|  pounds  .of  first-class  ore  from 
rith  a  pyramid.  They  resemble  the  pris-  the  Roncesvalles  mine,  taking  6}^  hours  in  run- 
gold  crystals  described  by  Prof.  A.  II.  ning  through  the  batteries,  produced  61}  pounds 
ir  as  obtained  artificially  by  digesting  gold  of  **  cabazuelas  "  or  massive  silver,  weighing 
im  in  nitric  acid.  from  an  ounce  to  several  pounds ;  873  pounds 
James  C.  Booth,  of  the  United  States  of  sieved-battery  cleanings,  assaying  19,274 
[las  successfully  employed  for  the  tough-  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton ;  and  8.260  pounds 
>f  gold  and  silver  the  process  of  heating  of  slimes,  assaying  659  ounces  of  silver  per  ton. 
n  the  melting-crucible  till  the  impurities  In  running  through  the  batteries,  the  salt 
f^  them  to  be  brittle  are  removed  by  was  charged  with  the  ore ;  steam  was  turned 
on,  volatilization,  or  fluxion.  The  whole  on  at  various  times  as  the  pulp  thickened  and 
t  of  gold  and  silver  was  recovered,  with  cooled ;  and  the  mercury  was  added  at  inter- 
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vals,  as  the  spoon-tests  showed  the  necessity  shape.    The  resnltant  prodnct  was  foondtoU 

for  it.    All  the  features  of  the  amalgamation  ahont  as  hard  as  the  natnral  grains,  and  to  haT« 

of  first-class  ores  are  made  to  vary  with  the  all  the  properties  of  the  metal  itself,  but  to 

richness  of  the  ores,  but  with  the  second-class  contain  from  7 '52  per  cent,  to  7'74  per  cent  of 

ores  the  treatment  is  more  methodical.    Des-  phosphorus.     At  this  stage  of  the  research, 

puntes  and  the  richer  second-class  ores  are  Mr.  W.  L.  Dudley,  of  Cincinnati,  began  expeh- 

generally  charged  in  1,100-pound  lots,  with  ments  to  find  means  of  putting  the  product  u 

80  pounds  of  mercury,  2^  per  cent,  of  salt,  a  more  extended  use  in  the  arts.    He  discoT- 

and  3  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  copper.    The  ered  that  the  phosphorus  could  be  completely 

poorer  second-class  ores,  assaying  80  ounces  removed,  by  heating  the  melted  metal  in  abei 

per  ton  and  under,  are  charged  with  40  pounds  of  lime.    His  further  investigations  related  ti 

ofmercnry  and  usually  the  same  amount  of  salt  the   construction  of  appliances  for  grindinf 

and  sulphate  of  copper,  and  the  runnings  are  drilling,  and  sawing  the  metal,  all  of  wbid 

kept  up  for  from  a  third  to  a  half  less  time  operations  are  performed  with  the  aid  of  oo 

than  in  the  case  of  the  first-class  ores.    When  rundum  or  diamond-dust.    By  means  of  tbet 

squeezed  and  *' retorted,*'  the  amalgam  from  improved  processes,  iridium  has  been  madeip 

first-class  ores  usually  yields  a  third  part  of  pure  plicable  to  use  in  draw-plates  for  drawing  gok 

silver.    The  tailings  of  the  ores  are  often  quite  and  silver  wire;  knives  for  fine  scales  and  bal 

rich.     Some  tailings  from  first-class  Bonces-  ances;  hypodermic  needles ;  the  points  of  sty 

valles  ore  ran  79  ounces  per  ton.    They  are  re-  luses  for  manifold  writing,  and  for  surveyonr 

duced  by  a  chloridizing  roasting.  and  engineers'  instruments,  and  all  purposei 

A  very  rich  silver-producing  district  is  situ-  for  which  hardness,  durability,  and  non-corros}- 
ated  in  what  are  designated  the  Barrier  Ranges,  bility  are  re<}uired ;  for  the  negative  electrodei 
in  New  South  Wales,  near  where  that  colony  of  electric  lights ;  and  the  electrical  contad- 
joins  South  Australia.    The  existence  of  the  points  of  telegraphic  apparatus.     The  later  in- 
silver-bearing  ores  was  first  discovered  in  1876,  vestigations,  not  yet  completed,  are  upon  metii- 
but  they  did  not  attract  attention  till  about  ods  of  plating  with  iridium. 
1882.    The  influx  of  miners  has  aided  in  the        Nlckd. — A  valuable  deposit  of  nickel-ore  Its 
erection  of  a  township,  which  is  now  known  been    discovered    in    Cottonwood    Cainpiu, 
as  **  Silverton."  The  mine  at  Silverton  embraces  Churchill  county,  Nev.    According  to  the  de- 
eleven  claims,  in  which  the  ore  consists  of  sul-  scription  by  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  one  of  the  dlseoi- 
phides  of  lead,  or  argentiferous  galena.  Fifteen  erers,  the  ledge  in  which  it  occurs  is  perfect]; 
shafts  have  been  sunk,  varying  in  depth  from  80  incased,  runs  6,000 feet  northeast  andsouthw^  ; 
feet  to  75  and  130  feet.    The  larger  Lakes  Camp  and  is  tnirty  feet  wide  between  the  walls,  while  i 
group  of  mines  are  situated  about  twenty-eight  the  mineral  lies  in  veins,  of  which  there  are  I 
miles  from  Silverton,  and  consist  of  very  rich  thirteen,  each  from  ten  to  thirty-five  incbei  I 
sulphides  of  silver.    Ores  from  the  Silverton  wide.    Specimens  of  the  ore  from  the  different  | 
mines  have  yielded  a  clear  profit  of  £12  or  levels,  amounting  in  all  to  thirty  pounds  in 
$60  per  ton,  while  two  tons   sent  from  the  weight,  have  been  analyzed  by  Prof.  Spencer 
Lakes  Camp  mines  to  England  for  assay  were  B.  Newberry,  and  are  pronounced  by  him  tk 
sold  for  £600,  or  $3,000.  finest  masses  of  nickel-ore  he  has  ever  seen. 

Iridlnk — The  discovery  by  Mr.  John  Holland,  The  sample  from  the  greatest  depth  (80  feet)  | 
of  Cincinnati,  of  methods  suitable  for  making  consists  of  nearly  pure  niccolite.  ] 
the  metal  iridium  promises  to  result  in  the  de-        Alnnlnan. — Mr.  Wm.  Frishmuth,  of  Pbikdel-  j 
velopment  of  a  new  industry  and  in  the  addi-  phia,  claims  to  have  discovered  a  practicable  pro-  i 
tion  of  a  new  and  valuable  element  to  mechani-  cess  for  the  commercial  manufacture  of  sluiDi* 
cal  resources.    Iridium  is  chiefly  obtained  from  num.    Instead  of  using  metallic  sodium,  as  in  | 
Russia  and  California,  though  it  is  also  found  the  processes  hitherto  employed  for  the  ^e<la^ 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.    It  is  nearly  al-  tion  of  the  chloride  of  aluminum,  heeroplojsn 
ways  associated  with  platinum  or  gold,  in  small  vapor  generated  by  heating  a  mixture  of  fioot 
grains  or  fine  powder,  the  largest  pieces  being  sodium  compound  with  carbon  or  some  other 
of  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  rice,  generally  reducing  agent.   The  cheapness  of  this  method, 
alloyed  with  platinum  as  platin-iridium,   or  as  compart  with  those  hitherto  employed,  ii^ 
with  osmium  as  osm iridium,  or  iridosmine.  illustrated  by  the  statement  that,  while  bj 
Previously  to  Mr.  Holland's  experiments,  it  had  what  is  known  as  the  De  Ville  method,  to  pro- 
been  possible  to  fuse  it  only  at  extremely  high  duce  20  pounds  of  aluminum,  50  pounds  of 
temperatures  in  minute  quantities  that  gave  metallic  sodium  are  required,  at  a  cost  of  no( 
globules  of  very  small  size.    The  only  use  for  less  than  $150,  in  Mr.  Frishmuth^s  process  the 
which  it  had  been  found  available  was  that  of  result  is  secured  by  the  use  of  115  pounds  of 
pointing  gold  pens,  for  which  the  natural  pieces  carbonate  of  sodium,  costing  one  cent  a  pound, 
were  selected  and  fitted  and  then  ground  to  a  Both  processes  employ  the  double  chloride  of 
proper  shape.    Mr.  Holland,  seeking  to  obtain  aluminum  and  sodium  ;  but  Mr.  Frishmuth  btf 
larger  pieces  of  iridium  than  were  found  in  na-  taken  out  a  patent  for  the  use  of  the  dovH^ 
ture,  discovered  that  by  adding  phosphorus  to  fluoride  of  the  same  metals.    He  has  also  intro- 
it,  it  became  perfectly  fusible,  when  it  could  be  duced   improvements  in  making  the  doubte 
poured  out  and  cast  into  almost  any  desired  chloride,  by  which  its  cost  is  greatly  reduced. 
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nsed  methods  for  saying  in  the  wear  which  the  working  is  being  developed  may  be 

'  the  apparatus.    The  possible  appli-  estimated  from  the  fact  that  while  onlj  1,000 

ilaminum  are  innamerable ;  and  the  tons  were  exported  in  1880,  4,000  tons  were 

oar  clajs  and  earths  being  inex-  sent  away  in  1881.    Works  for  the  conversion 

if  the  commercial  manofactare  is  of  the  Sicilian  ore  into  caustic  strontium,  or 

t,  a  new  metal  will  be  furnished  to  the  carbonate  (strontianite),  have  been  built  at 

f  man  equal  in  economical  value  to  Rosslau,  in  Alsatia. 

now  known.  iltoysa — The  investigation  for  the  location  of 
tM>urze  has  found  a  means  of  solder-  the  strongest  of  the  bronzes — that  is,  for  ascer- 
um  satisfactorily.  He  uses  alloys  of  taining  the  precise  composition  of  the  strong- 
c,  or  of  tin,  bismuth,  and  aluminum,  est  metal — ^has  been  conducted  in  five  succes- 
tin  and  aluminum  yields  the  best  sive  stages:  by  Wertheim  and  Riche  in  the 
he  proportions  of  the  alloy  vary  elasticity  and  tenacity  of  the  alloys;  Thurston 
ind  of  work  it  is  intended  for.  on  the  copper-tin  alloys  ;  Thurston  on  the 
mieson,  of  Glasgow,  has  found  that,  copper-tin-zino  alloys ;  Coster  on  the  strong- 
y  pure  aluminum,  having  a  density  est  bronze ;  and,  finally,  up  to  the  present 
he  electric  resistance  is  1*96  times  time,  by  W.  Ernest  H.  Jobbins.  The  result 
re  copper  wire  of  the  same  length  in  each  of  these  investigations  has  been  to  con- 
:er.  For  wires  of  equal  length  and  firm  the  conclusions  reached  in  the  previous 
I  resistance  of  aluminum  is  a  little  ones,  and  define  them  more  precisely.  Thurs- 
hat  of  pure  copper.  The  addition  ton  determined  of  the  copper-tin  alloys  that,  in 
quantity  of  aluminum  to  copper  those  containing  less  than  20  per  cent  of  tin, 
*eases  both  the  mechanical  and  the  the  strength  and  density  were  in  a  certain  de- 
resistance.  The  first  experiments  gree  dependent  upon  one  another ;  that  the 
specimens  in  which  the  electrical  maximum  density  was  nearly  approached  in  an 
was  twenty-five  times  as  great  as  alloy  62*31  copper,  87*85  tin ;  tnat  the  maxi- 
e  copper.  nmm  of  resistance  to  torsional  and  tensionnl 
Prof.  T.  Egleston,  of  New  York,  has  stress  is  reached  in  the  alloy  containing  82*70 
le  presence  oftellurium  in  samples  of  copper,  17*84  tin  ;  that  ductility  follows  a  reg- 
)  of  copper  and  of  pig-copper  from  ular  law  depending  on  the  composition ;  that 
fhich  had  the  effect  of  **  poisoning  '^  the  resilience,  or  amount  of  work  done  in 
and  rendering  it  unfit  for  refining,  breaking  any  specimen  bears  a  close  relation 
IS  showed  no  antimony  or  arseuic,  or  to  the  ductility,  the  maximum  torsional  resili- 
^  minute  quantity  of  the  latter  metal  ence  lying  in  a  bar  composed  of  96*06  copper, 
»imen,  but  revealed  the  presence  of  8*76  tin,  and  a  second  maximum  resting  in  the 
to  0*12  per  cent,  of  tellurium.  In  alloy  0*32  copper,  99*46  tin,  while  the  resilience 
tory,  when  the  metal  was  *^  dry-  diminished  from  both  points  to  35*85  copper, 
ery  dense  white  fumes  were  given  73*80  tin ;  and  that  the  highest  elasticity  was 
I  refined  and  cast  into  a  cake,  the  found  in  alloys  containing  between  25  and  35 
the  ordinary  appearance  of  cake-  per  cent,  of  tin. 

;  was  then  reheated  for  rolling  in  Continuing  his  reeeaches  on  the  triple  alloys, 
'y  way,  without  showing  any  signs  Prof.  Thurston  constructed  a  relief- map  on  a 
f.  At  the  first  pass  in  the  rolls,  triangular  ba^ne,  in  which  the  angles  were  de- 
ery  fine  cracks  showed  themselves,  signed  to  represent  the  pure  metals,  or,  respect- 
led  in  succeeding  rolls.  At  a  thick-  ively,  copper  =  100,  tin  =  100,  zinc  =100  per 
>ut  0*08  of  a  metre,  the  cracks  on  cent.,  while  the  various  points  in  the  area  of 
learly  penetrated  the  cake,  and  at  the  triangle  represented  different  proportions 
\  of  a  metre  it  began  to  fall  to  pieces,  of  the  metals,  as  determined  by  graduated 
,  the  metal  is  tough  and  malleable,  scales  along  the  sides  of  the  figure.  When  the 
the  cakes  in  the  molds  showed  no  numbers  representing  the  several  properties  to 
hen  they  were  heated  repeatedly,  be  investigated,  having  been  obtained  by  ex- 
td  to  cool  in  the  air,  they  became  periment  in  the  autographic  testing-machine, 
ith  a  white  powder,  which  proved  were  entered  in  the  triangular  map,  lines  of 
)  of  tellurium.  This  is  believed  to  equal  strength,  of  equal  ductility,  or  of  equal 
time  the  presence  of  tellurium  has  resistance  could  be  drawn,  as,  in  toposraphical 
;ted  in  commercial  copper.  It  is  work,  lines  of  equal  altitude  are  drawn,  and 
remark  how  small  a  quantity  of  this  the  map  would  become  thus  a  useful  representa- 
enders  the  copper  red  -  short,  and  tive  of  the  valuable  qualities  of  all  possible  al- 
ly worthless  for  rolling.  loys.  At  each  point  in  this  map  representing 
• — The  recent  introduction  of  stron-  a  certain  alloy,  vertical  wires  were  fixed  of  a 
he  manufacture  of  tuyhet  has  given  length  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the  al- 
io importance  to  the  minerals  of  that  loy,  so  as  to  produce  a  forest  of  wires,  the  tops 
jh  are  comparatively  scarce.  The  of  which  were  at  elevations  varying  witli  tne 
QC^  a  sulphate,  is  worked  at  Favara,  different  qualities  of  the  alloys  to  be  studied, 
ati,  in  Sicily,  whence  it  is  shipped  The  space  was  then  filled  with  clay  or  plaster, 
rg  and  other  ports.    The  rate  at  so  molded  as  to  leave  the  tops  of  iHl  the  wires 
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jast  visible  as  shining  points  of  the  surface,  mined  as  the '*  strongest  of  the  bronzes 

which  would  now  have  a  topography  charac-  copper  65,  zinc  44,  tin  1,  as  second  in 

teristic  of  the  alloys  examined  with  its  undnia-  and  No.  5,  copper  56,  zinc  42,  tin  2,  ai 

tions  representing  the  variations  of  quality,  for  practical  purposes.    The  last  is  < 

with  changing  proportions  of  the  three  con-  as  a  very  fine  alloy,  possessing  great 

stituents.    On  the  model  thus  formed,  the  po-  giving  a  good,  smooth,  square  fracture, 

sition  of  the  strongest  alloy  was  indicated  by  ing  the  grain  very  close  and  compact. 

a  distinct  elevation  or  mountain,  not  far  from  Cobalt-bronze  is  a  new  alloy  intro< 

the  point,  copper  =  55,  zinc  =  48,  tin  =  2,  at  Messrs.  Henry  Wiggin  and  Son,  Bin 

which  the  tenacity  was  about  65,000  pounds  per  England,  to  furnish  a  compound  ha 

square  inch.    This  gives  a  close-grained  alloy,  desirable  qualities  that  have  been 

of  rich  color  and  fine  surface,  and  capable  of  exist  in  the  metal  cobalt    The  invei 

taking  a  good  polish.   It  had  immense  strength,  determined  that  pure  metallic  cobalt 

and  seemed  unusually  well  adapted  for  general  rolled  into  sheets  and  wrought  into  f 

use  as  a  working  quality  of  bronze.    The  alloy  utility,  but  found  that  its  high  price  w 

having  the  highest  qualities  of  toughness  as  well  vent  its  coming  into  practical  ase.    I 

as  strength  contained  less  tin  than  the  above  bronze  they  claim  to  have  preserved 

composition,  viz. :  Copper  =  55,  tin  =  0*5,  zinc  ling  qualities  of  the  metal  at  a  marketa 

=  44*5.    It  had  a  tenacity  of  68,900  pounds  It  is  manufactured  in  several  qualities, 

per  square  inch  of  original  section,  and  92,136  er  grades  of  which  are  recommended 

pounds  on  fractured  area.    This  alloy  and  the  close,  steel-like  surfaces,  their  snscept 

"Tobin  alloy,"  copper  =  58*22,  tin  =  2*80,  zinc  a  high  polish,  their  suitability  for  cast 

=  39*48,  are  good  working  metals ;  the  latter  poses,  and  their  hardness,  toughness,  i 

is  capable  of  great  improvement  by  skillful  tensile  strength. 

working  either  hot  or  cold,  and  of  obtaining  A  white  bronze  is  coming  into  use  f< 

a  tenacity  of  more  than  100,000  pounds  per  roents  which  has  been  found  to  stand 

square  inch.    The  addition  of  tin  and  of  zinc  to  the  weather  for  a  very  long  time. 

to  cast  copper  increases  the  tenacity  up  to  a  terial  is  non-corrosive  and  nnchangei 

certain  limit,  and  the  influence  of  tin  is  nearly  is  therefore  better  adapted  to  certain 

twice  as  great;  while  the  limit  of  useful  effect  than  some  of  the  more  costly  metal 

is  not  reached  with  zinc  until  the  amount  add-  pounds.    The  monuments  are  cast  frot 

ed  becomes  very  much  greater  than  with  the  zinc,  and  are  given  their  sparkling  ap 

copper-tin  alloys.     Brasses  can  be  obtained  by  the  sand  •  blast.     The  sand,  beinj 

which  are  much  stronger  than  any  bronzes,  against  the  work  under  a  high  pre 

and  the  ductility  of  the  working  compositions  steam,  cuts  the  surface,  but  does  not  a 

of  the  former  class  generally  greatly  exceeds  it.    A  film  of  oxide  which  forms  on  thii 

that  of  the  latter.    So  sensitive  is  zinc  to  the  although  it  is  so  thin  as  to  be  unmeasc 

presence  of  tin  that  M.  Bischof  states  that  he  indestructible  by  the  elements,  being  i 

can  detect  the  addition  of  one  part  in  tin  in  in  water  and  impenetrable  by  air. 

10,000,000  of  pure  zinc.    Prof.  Tnurston  hav-  Mr.  John  S.  Brodie,  in  a  paper  reat 

ing  laid  down  the  boundaries  within  which  the  Liverpool   Engineering    Society 

the  useful  alloys  of  copper-tin-zino  are  to  be  strength  of  bronze  alloys,  spoke  of 

found,  Mr.  Maurice  I.  Coster,  under  his  direc-  bronze  as  a  substance,  wires  made  froi 

tion  and  supervision,  investigated  the  inclosed  have  all  the  tensile    strength    of  hi 

field,  beginning  his  work  with  two  series  in  wrought-iron,  with  more  than  four  ti 

order  to  fix  more  accurately  its  precise  limi-  electrical  conductivity    of   iron.     Wi 

tations.  *  When  these  were  approximately  de-  metal,  then,  overhead  wires  might  be ; 

fined,  three  other  series  were    proposed,  in  one  fourth  the  weight  of  the  wires  non 

which  the  alloys  were  made  to  differ  by  smaller  The  name  of  forgeable  brass  haa  be< 

percentages.    Thus  the  influences  of  slight  va-  to  an  alloy  composed  of  60  per  cent  of 

nations  in  the  composition  of  the  bronzes  were  88*50  per  cent,  of  zinc,  and  1^  per 

determined.    Mr.  W.  Ernest  H.  Jobbins  con-  iron.    The  compound  has  the  property  • 

tinned  the  investigations  in  the  light  of  the  readily  worked  when  warm.     It  can 

results  obtained  by  Prof.  Thurston  and  Mr.  employed  for  constructing  various  p 

Coster,  choosing  as  his  field  a  triangular  area  lock-work  which  are  commonly  made 

ofProf.  Thurston's  mapsurrounding  the  mount-  but  which,  when  made  of  this  alloy,  ^ 

ain  of  65,000  pounds  tenacity,  which  embraced  much  less  subject  to  rust. 

all  that  portion  of  the  field  in  which  the  most  ippintig. — G.  A.  Forsberg  describes 

tenacious  alloys  had  hitherto  been  discovered,  fication  of  the  Swedish  *^  Lancashire " 

The  boundaries  of  this  field  were :  copper,  maxi-  finery,  which  has  been  introduced  at  tb 

mum  =  60,  minimum  =  50 ;  zinc,  48  and  38 ;  k&r  Iron  Works.    It  is  of  the  ordinary  i 

tin,  5  and  0 ;  limits  which  included  the  '*  Tobin  rectangular  form,  but  has  a  third  tuy^i 

alloy  "  and  Prof.  Thurston's  alloy  of  68,900  back  wall.    The  side-walls  are  formed 

pounds  tenacity.    Of  twenty-three  alloys  ex-  low  iron  castings,  which  are  cooled  by  i 

perimented  upon.  No.  22,  the  composition  of  the  blast  to  pass  through  them,  wh 

which  is  copper  57,  zinc  42,  tin  1,  was  deter-  becomes  heated  before  arriving  at  the 
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The  hearth  is  covered  by  an  arched  roof  of 
brickwork,  carrying  a  hopper  closed  by  a  slide, 
in  which  the  charcoal  is  charged  and  dropped 
into  the  fire  as  reqnired,  instead  of  being 
shoveled  as  in  the  old  plan  through  the  work- 
ing door  in  front  The  waste  flame,  on  its  way 
to  the  chimney,  passes  over  a  bed  in  which  the 
pig-iron  for  the  following  charge  is  brought  up 
to  a  strong  beat  before  being  introduced  into 
the  melting-hearth.  On  a  trial  of  four  weeks, 
one  of  these  hearths  produced  an  average  of  866 
cwt.  of  blooms  per  week,  with  a  consumption 
of  4^^  bushels  of  charcoal  per  cwt.,  against 
265  cwt.  of  blooms  per  week,  with  a  consump- 
tion of  6}  bushels  of  charcoal  per  cwt.  by  the 
ordinary  hearth. 

Mr.  Forsberg  suggests  a  method  for  farther 
increasing  the  production  of  his  furnaces  by 
doing  away  with  the  melting  of  the  pig-iron 
in  the  refinlDg-hearth.  For  this  purpose  the 
heating-bed  for  the  metal  in  the  flue  is  to  be 
converted  into  a  melting-bed,  which  is  kept 
warm  by  the  waste  flame  during  the  actual 
firing  period,  and  receives  the  heat  necessary 
for  melting  from  a  gas-producer,  placed  at 
right  angles  to  the  working  axis  of  the  hearth. 

In  a  pnddling-fumace  invented  by  Mr.  R.  H. 
Oates,  of  Port  Clinton,  Fa.,  the  puddling-cham- 
ber  is  supported  on  segmental  shoes  mounted 
on  rollers,  having  their  bearings  on  a  saddle, 
and  arranged  in  a  curvilinear  direction.  The 
metal  is  forced  from  end  to  end,  and  deflected 
inwardly  at  the  ends  by  means  of  diagonal 
comer- blocks.  In  this  way  it  is  uniformly 
directed  backward  and  forward  between  the 
comer-blocks.  At  each  opening  of  the  cham- 
ber is  a  vertical  dividing  bridge.  As  the 
bridges  move  with  the  chamber,  the  flames 
from  the  furnace  are  deflected  by  the  varying 
position  of  the  bridges,  and  their  directions 
constantly  change,  so  that  the  action  of  the 
fire  on  the  metal  is  uniform. 

MEUL  HiULET  Of  1884.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  lead,  metals  closed  the  year  1884  at 
prices  lower  than  those  ruling  at  its  beginning. 
The  general  tendency  of  values  during  the  year 
was  slowly  downward,  in  common  with  nearly 
all  other  raw  material.  This  gradual  depre- 
ciation, which  has  been  noticed  all  over  the 
world,  is  due  less  to  a  falling  off  in  consump- 
^on  than  to  excessive  production.  Consump- 
tion has  been  all  that  could  be  expecte<l,  con- 
sidering the  dull  times,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe ;  it  has  even  exceeded  ex- 
pectations ;  but  the  output  has  been  altogether 
too  heavy.  The  larger  mines  and  smelting- 
Works,  in  order  to  be  able  to  pay  dividends  in 
spite  of  lower  prices,  have,  many  of  them  with 
increased  means  of  production,  and  better 
methods  of  treatment,  been  steadily  making  a 
hrge  output,  while  being  content  with  a  very 
moderate  profit.  While  small  and  financially 
dot  very  strong  mines  and  works  have  been 
straggling  through  the  year  as  well  as  they 
[x>nJd,  im$tead  of  stopping  work  because  un- 
>rofi  table,  the  large  and  rich  concerns  have 


been  producing  more  than  ever,  swelling  the 
aggregate  amount  turned  out  to  an  astonishing 
total.  Overproduction  having  been  going  on 
for  years,  although  less  strikingly  than  in  1884, 
there  has  been,  during  the  past  decade,  a  de- 
cline in  values  of  aboat  50  per  cent  in  most 
metals.  The  rapidity  of  communications  has 
co-operated  in  bringing  about  the  lower  ruling 
of  values,  as  there  is  less  necessity  for  accumu- 
lating stocks  in  port  to  await  the  demand.  If 
there  be  requirements  anywhere,  greater  or 
more  urgent  than  in  the  normal  course  of  busi- 
ness, the  telegraph  is  used,  and  rapid  steamers 
or  shortened  routes  bring  the  supply  in  as 
many  weeks  as  it  formerly  requirea  months. 
This  possibility  of  rapid  supplies  at  any  season 
has,  on  the  other  hand,  discouraged  specula- 
tive holding  for  a  rise,  and  singularly  upset 
ealculations  based  on  current  statistics.  In  a 
woni,  the  stock  in  port  has  lost  much  of  its 
significance  in  determining  current  value.  This 
table  shows  the  course  of  prices  at  New  York, 
in  cents  per  pound,  gold  value : 


METALS. 


Lake  copper 

Btnltstin 

Domestic  lead . . . . 

Spelter 

Antimony 

Coke  tin,  per  box. 


Jnlyl, 

DK.S9, 

Dm.  14, 

Dm.  19, 

18TS. 

1881. 

188S. 

1883. 

S4| 

21 

IS 

15 

811 

«H 

81 

18» 

H 

6* 

4f 

81 

7f 
18* 

6 
14* 

i3 

itt 

tH 

tH 

$5i 

15 

1884. 

u 

8f 


€«pper. — Lake  Superior  copper  opened  at 
New  York  at  15  cents,  and  Chili  bars  in  Lon- 
don at  £58,  the  lowest  price  during  a  decade 
having  been  £56  \6s.  in  1888 ;  £62  17«.  6d,  in 
1882 ;  £57  in  1881 ;  £65  in  1880;  £54  in  1879 ; 
£55  in  1878;  £64  in  1877;  £71  10«.  in  1876; 
£79  10#.  in  1875 ;  and  £74  10«.  in  1874.  Char- 
ters on  the  west  coast  were:  40,800  tons  in 
1883;  41,900  in  1882;  40,200  in  1881 ;  41,500 
in  1880;  50,600  in  1879;  48,000  in  1878;  and 
44,000  in  1877.  The  world's  copper  produc- 
tion in  five  years  had  been : 


1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

Too*. 
149,156 

Toot. 
161,067 

Tom. 
151>,T11 

TciBH. 

174,59« 

Tent. 
198,454 

Although  it  was  no  secret  that  the  American 
output  was  unusually  large,  and  though  busi- 
ness on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  was  very 
dull,  prices  till  December  gave  way  but  gradu- 
ally, as  the  following  table  shows: 

LOWEST  AND  HIOHIST  PRICK  OF  LAKE  SUPERIOR  COPPER 
AT  NEW  TORE,  IN  CENTS  PER  POUND. 


MONTHS. 


Jaxxvuay  .. 
Febmaty  . 
MArch .... 

April 

Miy 

Jane 

July 

Aa^st . . . 
September 
October... 
November 
I>eoember. 


1881. 

19 

a  IPJ 

19t 

a  194 

19 

a  1P| 

m 

a  19 

IH 

a  19 

lei 

a  18i 

16 

a  1<H 

1«* 

a  17 

17 

a  ISf 

18 

a  IF* 

18* 

a  19i 

m 

a  21 

1883. 

17{  a  18 
17f  a  18 
16  a  17i 
l.H  a  16 
15f  a  16 
1ft   a 


1884. 


IH  a  V 


Iftf 


1:4 


15   a 
^r^a  Iftl 
1ft   a  Ifti 
1^1  a  1ft 
U^a  1ft 


14|a 
14|a 
14|a 
14ia 
14  a 
14  a 

ma 

18|<r 
IHa 
18  a 
12ia 
11    a 


1ft 

in 

141 

14* 

14 

18* 

18* 
1.3 

12* 
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In  December  a  complete  break-down  oc- 
cnrred  in  London,  where  Chili  bars  declined  to 
£47  5«.,  and  in  ^ew  York,  where  Lake  Supe- 
rior copper  for  a  moment  dropped  to  11  cents, 
when  it  transpired  that  the  syndicate  of  lake 
companies  sold  to  manufacturers  12,000,000 
pounds,  delivery  spread  over  five  months,  on 
the  basis  of  the  average  price  of  Chili  bars  in 
London,  the  average  of  the  quotations  of  the 
10th  to  the  25th  of  the  preceding  month,  to 
determine  the  price  that  consumers  were  to 
pay.  The  price,  which  was  not  to  be  less  than 
lOi^  cents  whenever  Chili  bars  had  averaged  in 
London  £48  or  uuder,  was  to  advance  one  tenth 
of  a  cent  for  every  10s.  increased  average, 
until  £53  or  over  was  reached,  when  the  maxi- 
mum price  was  to  be  11^  cents.  Subsequent 
experience  in  1885  showed  that,  as  Chili  bar 
remained  depressed  in  London  in  January  and 
February,  declining  to  £47  2«.  6(2.,  the  price  that 
manufacturers  paid  to  the  lake  companies  was 
only  $10.80  the  hundred  pounds  in  January 
and  February,  and  $10.40  in  March,while  on  the 
spot  the  price  remained  steady,  in  New  York 
in  January  and  February,  1885,  11^  to  11} 
cents.  Statistics  had  shown  that  in  1880  the 
output  of  copper  in  the  United  States  was  27,- 
000  tons  of  2,000  pounds,  of  which  the  lake 
companies  contributed  22,204  tons,  or  82  per 
cent.  In  1881  the  figures  were  respectively 
82,000  and  24,863  net  tons,  or  76  per  cent.  In 
1882  they  stood  49,912  and  25,439,  or  62  per 
cent.,  and  68,000  and  80,000  tons,  or  52  per 
cent.,  in  1883.  These  figures,  therefore,  proved 
that,  outside  of  the  lake-region,  copper  pro- 
duction had  made  rapid  strides,  and,  when  all 
particulars  relating  to  production  in  1884  had 
been  gathered,  the  following  general  result 
was  revealed : 

COPPER  PRODUCTIOW  07  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


PRICE  OF  STRAITS  TIM  AT   NEW  TOU 


Jan.,   1868 21c.    a  211c. 

Feb.,  1888 20|c.  a2u|c. 

Mar.,  1888 20|e.  a  21ic 

April,  1888 21ic  a  214c. 

May,  1888 21ic.  a21ic 

June,  1888 Sl^c.  a2l|c 

July,  1888 21ic.  a21|c- 

Aug.,  1888 21c   a21ic 

Sept,  18ts8 21c.   a21ic 

Oct,    1888 20|c.  a21c 

Not.,  1888 l4c.a21c 

Dec,    1888 18fc  a  I8|c 


LOCALITIES. 

1883. 

1884. 

Lake  Saperlor 

Pouada. 

89,700.000 

24.000.000 

24.0(Vi,000 

900.000 

1,6<  10,000 

1,1BO,COO 

?4'».noo 

950.'^00 
180,000 

290,000 
210,000 
400,000 
46»,000 
780,000 

Poandt. 

68,500,000 

26,700,000 

44,500,000 

800,000 

1,600.000 

a,«M)o,ooo 

175,000 

ArlsAoa 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

California 

Colorado 

rtah 

W  yominflT 

Nevada 

lioib.ooo 

Idaho  

40  000 

Miasonri  

280,000 
2<M>,000 
650,000 
800,<00 
i>5:'.000 

Maine  and  New  Hampshire 

Vermont    .... 

Southern  and  Middle  States.. .. 
DoBilrerlzed 

Total 

114,860.000 
1,62^000 

146.245,000 
2,860,000 

Copper  from  Imported  pyrites.. 

Tta#— At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1884,  the 
metal  market  opened  in  New  York  with  Straits 
tin  at  19  cents  a  pound,  which  declined  in  the 
course  of  January  to  18J  cents,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  month  was  at  ISf  cents.  The  visible 
supply  in  New  York  and  Boston  on  January  1 
was  3,000  tons,  and  the  year  terminated  with 
this  reduced  to  2,400  tons.  The  course  of 
prices  was  as  follows: 


Jan,  1884 18| 

Feb^  1884 Ibc 

Mar..  1884 IN: 

April,  18S4 18^ 

May,  1884 18| 

June,  1894 IH 

July,  1884 Ul 

Aug.,  1884 n\ 

Sept,  1884 ISt 

Oct,  1884 161 

Nov.,  1884 Ui 

I>ec,  1884 16] 

As  the  New  York  market  was  main] 
by  the  London  quotations  by  cable,  th( 
of  prices  is  best  understood  by  showii 
course  in  that  market.  The  year  opi 
London  with  sanguine  expectations  at 
Straits  tin,  but  prices  gradually  decline 
March-  to  £82  10«.  cash,  and  £83  2$.  6< 
months.  In  April  a  decided  iroproveti 
curred,  to  £86  6«.  and  £87  cash  and  i 
respectively ;  receding,  however,  in  Jc 
July  to  £81  10«.  cash.  In  August  a  si 
action  of  80«.  a  ton  took  place.  In  Sep 
a  serious  decline  ensued,  to  £72  10«.  a 
forward.  A  determined  effort  to  stay 
was  made  by  holders  in  October,  and  i 
days  the  market  improved  to  £77  7«.  6< 
and  £77  10«.  three  months,  declining 
vember  to  £74  and  £74  10«.,  and  to  the 
of  December  to  £72  12«.  ed.  and  £78 
cash  and  forward  respectively,  closing 
on  December  31  at  £74  15«.  cash,  ai 
three  months. 

The  decline  in  September  was  due, 
one  hand,  to  the  discomfiture  of  th* 
speculator  for  a  rise  in  London,  who  b 
heavily  on  Chili  bars  (copper),  and  wi 
pelled  to  realize  on  his  tin  holdings;  i 
the  other  hand,  to  the  threatening  as 
relations  between  France  and  China, 
latter  is  a  large  consumer  of  tin,  bn 
Penang  and  Singapore,  and  it  looked  as 
Chinese  ports  would  be  blockaded 
French  fleet,  it  was  feared  that  the 
taken  for  China  would  be  divertetl  to 
pean  and  American  markets.  These  ap| 
sions  subsided  when  it  was  found  tb 
Chinese  resumed  purchases  as  steadily 
fore,  notwithstanding  the  war.  The  coi 
tion  of  tin  in  Europe  and  the  United  Si 
1884  was  85,400  tons,  against  84,260  tl 
preceding,  and  82,000  tons  in  1882. 
most  satisfactory  to  find  that  consampti 
been  so  well  maintained,  showing  an  h 
of  3,400  tons  in  three  years.  Meanwh 
visible  supply  in  Enghind  and  HoUai 
diminished.    It  was  as  follows: 


QUANTITY.     PRIClt 


Tons 

Price  of  Straita  tin 


18M. 

Dm.  si. 

11,685 

12,972 

£74  10c. 

£86 

The  opening  price  for  coke  tin  plat 
$4.85-16.05  a  box  in  the  Ne'w  York  r 
and  the  year  closed  at  $4.45-$4.55.  . 
erpool  ordinary  cokes  began  tlie  year 
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improviDg  up  to  JnDe  to  16«.,  but  closed 
ar  at  14».  The  demand  being  brisk, 
die  mills  restarted  in  Wales,  during  the 
or  months  of  the  year,  and  some  old 
changed  hands,  working  in  December 
ich  renewed  vigor  that  tbere  were  signs 
f  overproduction. 

SHIPMENTS  TO  THK  UNITED  STATES. 


BaxM. 
1,511,688 
1,5S5,994 
1,678,485 
1,609,515 
1.948,444 
1^31,128 


BOXM* 

1879 2,755,421 

loSO  .*...(••••....  8,9&v,oo0 

1881 8,184,402 

1882 8.50^24a 

1888 8,75^707 

18S4 8,572,782 


1  the  foregoing  statistics  it  will  be  seen 
cportation  from  Wales  to  the  United 
learly  doubled  between  1878  and  1888; 
can  not  be  said  that  there  has  been,  at 
ae  during  the  interval,  a  ghit  of  tin 
either  in  New  York  or  in  the  interior, 
hough  the  shipments  in  1884  were  again 
the  American  market  entered  the  year 
ith  a  very  moderate  stock.  Ample  fruit- 
ind  an  extensive  canning  of  provisions, 
5^  especially  on  the  Pacific  coast,  were 
instmmental  in  the  consumption  of 
snormoos  shipments.  While  in  1884, 
shipped  to  all  quarters  5,121,001  boxen, 
ted  States  took  of  tbis  amount  8,572,782, 
»er  cent.  The  extraordinary  cheapness 
course  stimulated  the  nse  of  tin  plates 
ly  purposes,  particularly  in  building. 
— Although  lead  fluctuated  at  times 
the  year,  the  general  course  of  prices 
[  great  steadiness,  as  tlie  following  ta- 
ibits,  which  gives  the  price  of  common 
io  le«d  si   New  Yorlc,  in   cents  per 


own  180,000  and  in  other  countries  8,500 — 
together,  470,000  tons  of  2,240  pounds,  against 
440,000  in  1881,  an  increase  in  two  years  of 
about  7  per  cent.  During  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1884,  Spain  shipped  only  108,227 
tons,  against  116,049  in  1888,  and  106,783  in 
1882,  thus  also  showing  a  falling  off.  The  two 
chief  producing  countries,  the  United  States 
and  Spain,  thus  both  contributed  less  toward 
the  world's  supply  than  in  former  years. 
But  this  did  not  prevent  the  price  in  London 
of  common  English  pig  from  declining  during 
the  year  from  £12  2«.  6d,  on  January  1,  to  £11 
2«.  60d,  on  December  81,  due  to  dullness  in  the 
metal  trade  in  Europe. 

Spelter. — The  course  of  spelter  prices  in  1884 
was,  on  the  whole,  very  unsatisfactory  to  the 
majority  of  producers.  There  was  much  rivalry 
between  the  leading  producers  and  the  rest, 
and,  working  under  specially  favorable  circum- 
stances, the  former  had  for  months  kept  the 
price  low,  hoping  thereby  to  force  the  compet- 
ing smellers  to  suspend  work.  As  these  ma- 
noBUvres  were  not  attended  with  quite  the 
success  that  had  been  expected,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  several  other  works  were  able  to 
form  a  combination  enhancing  the  price,  the 
market  was  kept  in  an  unsettled  state  roost  of 
the  time.  The  lowest  and  highest  price  of 
common  spelter,  in  cents  per  pound,  were : 


MONTHS. 


WTHS. 

1881. 

1883. 

5 

5 
5* 

S» 

51 

^i 

4 

6 

5 

4f 

4| 

6 

5 

r 

fi 

5* 

f 

H 

r 

n 

1883. 


4|a 

4ia 


4f 
4f 


4|a4f 


Ha 
Ha 


4 

H 

H 


4f 
H 
H 
H 
H 
H 


HaH 
8fa4i 
Sf  a  8i 


1884. 


January 5i  a  5| 

Febnuuy 5|a5i 

March 5   a  6^ 

April Ha  ti 

Ukj Hafi 

June 4f  a  H 

July 4|aCi 

Auffust 5  a  r^ 

Septomber 5   a  5^ 

October i  r|  a  f| 

NoTember Tf  a  6t| 

December |  5|a  6  | 


1881. 


1882. 


5f  a 
5|a 
Kf  a 
t^a 
Ha 
ffa 
Ha 
Ha 
Ha 
Ha 
Ha 
Ha 


6 
6 

H 

H 

it 

H 
Cf 
H 
5f 

H 
H 


1883. 


44  a 
4%a 
Ha 
Ha 
4f  a 
H 


H 
H 
H 
H 

H 
H 


1884. 


4*a4| 

4f  a4f 

HaH 
4ia  4f 
^a  H 
4%  a  4i 


Ha 
4ia 
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The  production  of  spelter  in  the  United 
States,  in  net  tons,  has  been : 


1878 7.848 

1875 1^B88 

1880 28^9 


1882 88.765 

1888 8fi,87« 

1884 88,544 


The  production  in  net  tons  was  distributed 
as  follows : 


production  of  lead  decreased  in  1884,  as 
arison  with  that  of  1883  shows : 


3m.     QUANTTTT. 

1883. 

1884. 

sed  oet  toDfl  . . . .  r 

122,157 
21,800 

119,965 

ntiferouB,  net  tooa. 

19,983 

148,957 

189,897 

L00ALITIK8. 

1881. 

1889. 

1883. 

1884. 

lUlnois 

16,250 
6,000 
2,760 

•  •  •  • 

18.201 
7,886 
2,500 
6,695 

16,792 
9,010 
6.780 
6,840 

17.594 

Kanaaii 

7,859 

Misaouri 

5.280 

Eaatem  Statea 

7,861 

Total 

24,000 

83,766 

86,S72 

88,544 

shows  a  decline  in  the  output  of  about 
et  tons. 

J  1884,  lead  production  has  been  in  the 
lot  everywhere  except  in  England.  The 
of  pig-lead  from  Spain  in  1883  was 
tons,  against  115,868  in  1882,  and  110,- 
1881.  The  aggregate  European  output 
bad  been  336,500  tons  of  pig-lead,  our 

TOL.  XXIV. — 81     A 


Ooncerning  the  ore-production  in  south- 
west Missouri  aod  southwestern  Kansas,  the 
foU owing  facts  have  been  collected :  the  out- 
put of  the  region  was  the  heaviest  in  its  his- 
tory, aggregating  74,250  tons,  the  bulk  of 
which  was  mined  in  Jasper  and  Newton  conn- 
ties,  Missouri,  and  in  Oherokee  county,  Kan- 
sas. Of  this  quantity,  67,250  tons  were  blende, 
and  7,000  tons  silicate.    The  zinc-works  of 
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Carondelet,  Rich  Hill,  and  Toplin  took  14,550 
toDs ;  La  Salle,  Peru,  and  Collinsville,  86,500 
tons;  and  Pittsburg  and  Weir  City,  23,200 
tons.  Another  authority  places  the  ontpnt  of 
the  Cherokee  county  (Kansas)  district  at  82,987 
net  tons  of  ore,  placing  the  average  price  at 
$15  a  ton  for  the  whole  year.  It  is  said  con- 
cerning the  mines  of  southwestern  Missouri 
and  of  southeastern  Kansas  that  the  outlook  for 
an  increased  production  during  1885  is  good. 
Promising  discoveries  of  deposits  of  zinc-ore 
have  been  made  in  central  Missouri,  along  the 
line  of  the  Kansas  City,  Springfield,  and  Mem- 
phis Railroad,  and  in  the  northern  counties  of 
Arkansas  bordering  on  the  Missouri  line.  In 
Europe  the  general  course  of  spelter  prices  has 
also  been  highly  unsatisfactory.  In  London  the 
year  opened  with  the  price  at  £15  5«.  ordinary 
at  shipping  ports ;  closed  at  £14  2«.  6(2.  Cala- 
mine exportation  from  Spain  during  the  first 
eleven  months  of  1884  was  27,277  tons,  against 
28,489  in  1888,  and  24,597  in  1882. 

From  all  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  chief 
interest  in  the  American  and  European  metal 
markets  in  1884  centered  on  copper,  whose  fur- 
ther developments  are  a  problem  attracting  gen- 
eral attention. 

METHODISTS.  L  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnth.— 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  they  are 
given  in  the  ^*  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Confer- 
ence "  for  1884.  Number  of  traveling  preach- 
ers, 11,624;  of  preachers  on  trial,  1,299;  of 
local  preachers,  12,289 ;  of  full  members,  1,- 
647,719;  of  probationers,  187,771;  total  of 
members  and  probationers,  1,885,490;  number 
of  baptisms,  62,028  of  children,  and  69,148  of 
adults.  Number  of  churche$«,  19,128,  having  a 
probable  value  of  $78,199,228;  number  of  par- 
sonages, 6,764,  having  a  probable  value  of 
$10,335,826;  number  of  Sunday-schools,  21,- 
527,  with  234,159  officers  and  teachers,  and 
1,729,216  scholars.  Amount  of  contributions : 
For  missions,  $660,701 ;  for  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,  $127,568;  for  church  ex- 
tension, $120,146 ;  for  the  Tract  Society,  $15,- 
086;  for  the  Sunday-School  Union,  $16,169; 
for  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society,  $58,734 ;  for 
education,  $90,741 ;  for  the  American  Bible 
Society,  $29,747 ;  for  pastors,  presiding  elders, 
and  bishops,  $7,702,441 ;  for  **  conference 
claimants,'^  $179,552. 

General  Conference, — The  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  met  in 
Philadelphia,  May  1st.  The  quadrennial  ad- 
dress of  the  bishops,  marking  the  fact  that  the 
Church  had  reached  the  hundredth  year  of  its 
history  as  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  organization, 
presented  a  brief  review  of  its  progress  during 
the  century  of  its  existence.  During  the  past 
four  years,  four  new  conferences  had  been 
formed.  The  number  of  members  had  in- 
creased by  69,232,  and  this  figure,  added  to 
the  number  of  deaths  that  had  taken  place 
during  the  same  time,  showed  that  the  Church 
bad  received  158,787  accessions.    The  value  of 


church  property  had  increased  by  $8,272,000, 
and  great  success  had  attended  efforts,  particQ* 
larly  in  the  cities,  to  liquidate  church  debts. 
Embarrassing  debts  had   also  been  remoYed 
from  many  of  the  institutions  of  learning  of 
the  Church,  and   some  of    them    had  been 
strengthened  by  liberal  additions  to  their  en- 
dowment funds.    The  whole  number  of  edo- 
cational  establishments  included  10  theological 
institutions,  45  colleges  and  universities,  COclaf- 
sical  seminaries,  8  colleges  and  seminaries  for 
young  women,  and  19  schools  of  high  grade 
connected  with  foreign  missions.  In  these  insti- 
tutions, the  value  of  the  buildings  and  gronodi 
was  estimated    at    $7,594,640;    the    amoimt 
of  endowments  was  $7,081,176;   the  number 
of  teachers,   1,409,  and  of  students  for  the 
last  year,  28,621,  with  an  estimate  of  studenta 
since  their  beginning  of  414,518.  The  estimated 
amount  of  the  debts  still  resting  against  a  few 
of  these  institutions  was  $592,476.    The  ad- 
dress also  spoke  of  the  progress  of  the  etlnca- 
tional  work  among  the  freedmen,  and  of  the 
recently  begun  enterprises  for  education  among 
the  white  people,  of  the  South ;   and  men- 
tioned, as  evidences  of  the  advancement  of 
the  foreign  missionary  enterprise,  the  division 
of  the  Chinese  missions  into  an  annual  confer- 
ence, and  three  distinct  missions  in  North, 
Centra],  and  West  China,  the  enlargeiuent  of 
educational  work  in  Japan,  the  steady  acces- 
sion of  members  in  India,  and  the  growth  of 
the  annual  conferences  in  Germany  and  Switz- 
erland, Sweden,  Norway,  and  Italy. 

The  report  of  the  Book  Committee  showed 
that  the  total  net  capital  of  the  Book  CoDcem, 
as  represented  in  its  Eastern  and  Western  pob- 
lishing  houses,  was  $1,617,450;  that  the  salei 
during  four  years  had  amounted  to  $6,455,488, 
or  $365,844  more  than  the  sales  of  the  pre- 
vious four  years,  and  that  the  net  profits  aa^ 
ing  the  same  period  had  been  $882,115.  Foor 
new  bishops  were  elected  by  the  General  Con- 
ference, viz. :  W.  X.  Ninde,  at  the  time  Presi- 
dent of  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  EvauB- 
ton.  111. ;  J.  M.  Walden,  senior  book  agent  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  W.  H.  Mallalieu,  of  the  Kew 
England  Conference ;  and  Charles  H.  Fowler, 
second  missionary  secretary.  The  episcopal 
residences  were  established  in  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  CincinDiti, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  or  Greencastle  (Ind.),  San 
Francisco  or  vicinity,  Minneapolis,  Atlanta  or 
Chattanooga,  New  Orleans  or  Austin,  DenTcr, 
and  Topeka  or  vicinity.  A  proposition  wtf 
urged  to  establish  episcopal  residences  also  in 
Europe  and  in  India,  but  was  not  favored  br 
the  Conference.  The  Conference  decided,  how- 
ever, to  elect  a  missionary  bishop  for  Afri^ 
(Liberia),  whose  authority  should  be  confined 
to  that  country ;  and  William  Taylor,  a  local 
preacher,  who  had  made  extensive  missiontfT 
tours  for  the  foundation  of  self-snpportiog 
churches  and  schools  in  India  and  Sontb 
America,  was  chosen  to  that  office.  A  resolo- 
tion  was  adopted  to  the  efifect  that  the  Confer- 
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enre  "reaffirm  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers  of  fandamental  doctrines  of  the  Charch.  A  ml- 
oar  Charch  that  the  bishopric  is  not  an  order  in^,  which  had  been  made  by  one  of  the 
bat  an  office,  and  that  in  orders  a  bishop  is  bishops,  that  the  ordination  of  a  Roman  Cath- 
merely  an  elder  or  presbyter."  A  rubric  was  olic  priest  conld  not  be  recognized  in  oonstitat- 
ak>  directed  to  be  prefixed  to  the  order  for  the  ing  him  an  elder  in  thisOhurch,  was  sustained, 
soosecration  of  bishops,  declaring  that  *^  this  The  rule  requiring  young  preachers  to  advise 
iernce  is  not  to  be  understood  as  an  ordina-  w^ith  their  brethren  before  taking  steps  toward 
Ion  to  an  advanced  grade  in  the  Christian  marriage,  was  repealed.  A  proposition  to 
liniitry  beyond  and  above  that  of  elders  or  change  the  ratio  of  ministerial  representation 
resbyters,  but  as  a  solemn  and  fitting  conse-  in  the  General  Conference  to  one  delegate  for 
"ation  to  the  special  and  most  sacred  duties  every  forty-five  members  of  the  Annual  Confer- 
'  superintending  in  the  Church."  ence,  was  adopted  for  submission  to  the  luera- 
Various  efforts  were  made  to  extend  the  bers  of  the  annual  conferences.  To  become 
imber  of  years  in  which  a  minister  may  sue-  valid,  it  must  receive  the  assent  of  three  fourths 
ssively  be  appointed  to  the  same  pastoral  of  those  members.  A  resolution  on  the  subject 
arge,  but  the  Conference  refused  to  change  of  divorce  declares  that  '*  no  divorce  shall  be 
e  present  rule,  which  limits  the  term  of  recognized  as  lawful  by  the  Church,  except  for 
rvice  at  one  place,  except  in  the  case  of  mis-  adultery,  and  no  minister  nhall  solemnize  mar- 
ins  (among  which  is  included,  as  to  this  riage  in  any  case  where  there  is  a  divorced  wife 
»int,  the  Germany  and  Switzerland  Confer-  or  husband  living ;  but  this  rule  shall  not  apply 
ice),  presidencies  and  professorships  in  educa-  to  the  innocent  party,  in  the  case  of  a  divorce 
)nal  institutions,  and  the  administrative  of-  for  the  cause  of  adultery,  nor  to  divorced  parties 
»s  of  the  Church,  to  three  years.  A  minute  seeking  to  be  reunited  in  marriage."  The  pro- 
as adopted  declaring  that  direct  negotiations  priety  of  the  enactment  of  uniform  codes  of 
Btween  pastors  and  churches  in  advance  of  divorce,  and  of  reducing  the  number  of  causes 
le  making  of  the  appointments  by  the  bishop  therefor,  was  commended  to  the  governments 
re  coutrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  itinerent  min-  of  the  several  States.  The  report  on  temper- 
(trj,  and  subversive  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity  ance  urged  the  people  of  the  Church  to  use 
f  the  Church,  and  as  such  should  be  discour-  their  influence  to  banish  the  social  glass  from 
ged  by  the  bishops,  pastors,  and  people.  It  society ;  recommended  the  formation  of  juve- 
ras  decided  to  be  inexpedient  to  take  action  nile  temperance  societies  in  Sunday-schools,  and 
0  the  subjects  of  licensing  women  to  exhort  that  there  be  one  temperance  lesson  each  quar- 
nd  preach,  and  of  ordaining  women.  The  ter  in  the  Sunday-school  series;  that  the  doc- 
/onference,  by  resolution,  declared  ^*  the  policy  trine  of  constitutional  prohibition  be  taught  in 
f  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  be,  that  all  the  schools  and  colleges ;  and  declared 
e  member  of  any  society  within  the  Church  complete  prohibition  of  the  liquor-traffic  to  be 
hall  be  excluded  from  public  worship  in  any  the  duty  of  civil  government,  and  that  the 
nd  every  edifice  of  the  denomination,  and  no  people  ought  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
tudent  shall  be  excluded  from  instruction  in  controlled  by  party  organizations  managed  in 
ny  and  every  school  under  the  supervision  of  the  interests  of  the  liquor-traffic.  The  pursuit 
be  Church,  because  of  race,  color,  or  previous  of  ordinary  business  or  labor  on  Sunday,  all 
oudition  of  servitude."  It  also  declared  that  unnecessary  travel,  the  buying  and  reading  of 
olor  is  no  bar  to  any  right  or  privilege  of  Sunday  papers,  and  all  forms  of  pleasure-taking 
ffice  or  membership  in  the  Church,  and  that  on  that  day,  were  condemned ;  and  the  atten- 
he  propriety  is  recognized  of  such  administra-  tion  of  all  to  whom  is  committed  the  care  and 
ion  as  secures  the  largest  concession  to  in-  training  of  youth,  in  the  family  and  in  the 
lividual  preferences  on  all  questions  involving  school,  was  directed  to  the  danger  to  the 
be  merely  social  relations  of  members.  Pro-  tastes,  the  minds,  and  the  morsus  of  their 
isioD  was  made  for  the  organization  of  the  wards  arising  from  the  general  circulation  of 
oissions  in  Japan,  Mexico,  and  Denmark  (con-  aensational  and  pernicious  literature, 
litionaily),  into  annual  conferences,  and  for  the  Church  Extension, — The  General  Committee 
iOQstruotion  of  three  conferences  out  of  the  of  Church  Extension  met  in  Philadelphia,  No- 
ixijting.two  bodies  of  that  class  in  India,  if  vember  13,  Bishop  Bowman  presiding.  The 
liat  should  be  deemed  desirable.  The  order  treasurer  reported  that  the  available  resources 
»f  words  in  a  portion  of  the  baptismal  service  of  the  society  for  the  year,  which  included  a 
rss  changed  from  *^  immersion,  sprinkling,  or  balance  of  $104,599  from  the  previous  year, 
H>aring,"  to  ^'sprinkling,  pouring,  or  immer-  and  $222,990  of  current  receipts,  had  been 
iioQ."  The  General  Missionary  Committee  was  $327,584.  The  disbursements  for  the  year 
idvised  to  consider  the  subject  of  establishing  bad  been :  On  general  account,  donations,  etc., 
evangelizing  agencies  among  the  Roman  Cath-  $141,265;  on  loan  fund  (loans  to  churches, 
»Iic  population  of  the  country.  The  Confer-  $116,254;  invested  in  marketable  securities, 
mce  was  asked  to  give  a  definition  of  the  doc-  $70,000),  $186,254;  in  all,  $327,519.  Four 
line  of  sanctification,  but,  while  it  reiterated  a  hnndred  and  eighty-three  churches  had  been 
teadfast  adherence  to  the  belief,  it  declared  aidedbydonationsorloans,  orbyboth,  orforty- 
not  within  ita  province  to  give  specific  and  one  churches  more  than  had  been  aided  during 
ithoritative  deliverance  upon  any  one  of  the  the  previous  fiscal  year.    Grants  had  been  made 
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in  donations  and  loans,  on  conditions  yet  to  be  The  treasury  was  in  debt  on  the  first  da; 

complied  with,  to  194  churches,  of  $65,650 ;  vember,  1884,  $58,206.     Provisions  we 

and  applications  were  on  file  from  ninety-one  for  the  extension  of  the  missionary  ^ 

churches  for  grants  and  loans  to  the  amount  of  Africa,  under  the  supervision  of  Misi 

$32,^25.    The  plan  of  inviting  special  contribu-  Bishop  Taylor,  and  for  the  establishmi 

tions  of  $250  each  for  frontier  churches  had  new  mission  in  Corea.     A  gift  was  off 

been  of  great  service.    Eighty-four  such  con-  Mr.  J.  F.  Goucher,  of  Baltimore,  of 

tributions  had  been  received,  providing  an  ag-  and  accepted  by  the  committee,  provi 

gregate  amount  of  $21,000.  whole  amount  of  $12,000  was  obtained 

Preedmen'i  Aid  Society, — The  annual  meet-  purpose,  "  for  the  erection  of  a  mwn  I 

ing  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  was  held  containing  chapel,  lecture-rooms,  libn 

in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  December  29.    Mr.  Amos  seum,  etc.,  for  the  Anglo-Japanese  Ui 

Sbinkel,  first  vice-president,   presided.     The  of  Tokio  and  Arroyama." 

treasurer  reported  that  his  total  receipts  for  Appropriations  for  the  support  of  i 

the  year  ending  July  1,  1884,  had  been  $137,-  sions  during  the  ensuing  year  were  as 

463.     This  showed  an  apparent  decrease  from  j  fobkioh  musiokb  : 

the  previous  year  of  $16,800;  but  that  arose  AWca 

from  the  appearance  in  the  last  year's  report  Pouth  America 

of  the  amount  of  a  legacy  for  endowments,  GcrmMy»ndswitw}riAnd  !!!.!!!! !i! !.!!!! 

which  had  swelled  the  receipts  considerably  Bcandinavu. . . .  

beyond  the  annual  average.    The  returns  of  Bu£u^a'Md*T^^icVy!^* .*!!!.*!!!!! l!!*^^ 

the  regular  collections  exhibited  an  increase  of  luiy !*.*.'.!!!*.!*.*!.*.!'.'.!.'*.!! 

$16,299.    The  expenditures  for  the  year  had  ^«'^<» 

been  $147,662,  of  which  $97,700  had  been  ap-  cSS? :;;;:::::::;;;:::;:;:::::;:::;:::;:: 

plied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  teachers  and 

the  schools  and  to  current  expenses,  and  $49,-         ^     Ji      V'"n^'^"^" 

rteo                ^                 l_Ax             JU«1J»                         ^       y  CONDmONAL    APPR0PB1AT10N    fOF   Tokio  Ud 

962  was  for  real  estate  ana  bUlidingS.  verslty,  coDdlUoned  on  donatkuift 

Twenty  -  one  institudons  of  learning  were  n.  m,^,^„  „  ^  ^^^  g^^^  ^  ^  „„^ 

mamtamed  among  the  freedmen,  and  returned  conferences.  u>  be  administered  aa  foreic 

106  teachers  and  8,628  students.    Aid  had  also  S^J*^2?  /*"u^'^?2i*'*  ^t7  M«*«^  ^^ 

V              4.      J   J  4.       J        A*        1  ^     i_                  ^i.  Weat  Kebraeka,  Dakota,  Montana.  Nevadi 

been  extended  to  educational  work  among  the  the  Black  HiUs,  Indian  Territory, etc).. 

white  population  of  the  South,  so  far  as  it  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^ . 

could  be  done  without  mterfering  with  the  Welsh .. 

work  among  the  freedmen;  and  there  were  Scandinavian 

already  eighteen  institutions  of  this  class,  as-  fSm)". '. '. !  !          *. *. ! '. *. '. '. *.      *. *. '. * '. '. '.'.'. 

sisted  by  the  society,  which  returned  eighty-six  Portngnese....  .' 

teachers  and  more  than  2,000  students.  AmSriSinindiiii;::;:;::;:::;:::::::-:;:::: 

Waman$  Home  Jatsnonary  Society.  —  The  EngUab-speaking , 

annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Home  Mis-    ly.  Mibcfllaktous  appbopwatiohs 

sionary  Society  was  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  For  the  nquidation  of  the  debt 

October  28  to  31.    Mrs.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  Total  appropriations 
presided.    The  receipts  for  the  year  had  been 

nearly  $17,000,  and  a  balance  of  $5,963  was  Methodist  Centennial  Conference, — A 

returned  as  being  in  the  treasury.    Appropna-  ence  in  commemoration  of  the  cente 

tions  were  made  for  the  ensuing  year  to  the  the  organization  of  American  Methodisi 

amount  of  $35,000.    The  objects  of  the  society  meeting  of  the  first  General  Conferenc 

include  the  making  provision  for  needy  families  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  common] 

and  frontier  pastors  by  putting  them  under  the  '^Chnstmas  Conference/'  Deo.  2i 

the  care  of  some  Sunday-school  or  prosperous  was  held  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  beginning 

church,  and  the  promotion  of  training  in  house-  ber  10th.    Duly  appointed  delegates  i 

keeping  and  the  practical  industries  by  the  es-  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal   Churc 

tablishment  of  ^^  model  homes,'*  of  which  those  Methqdist  Episcopal  Ciiurch,  South ;  t 

at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  At-  can  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  the 

lanta,  Ga.,  Orangeburg,  S.  C,  and  Savannah,  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church ;  the 

Ga.,  were  reported  as  in  successful  operation.  Methodist  Church ;    the  Primitive  M 

General  Missionary  Committee. — The  G^n-  Church;    and    the    Independent    M 

eral  Missionary  Committee  of  the  Methodist  Churches.    Fraternal  delegates  were  \ 

Episcopal  Church  met  in  the  city  of  New  from    the    Methodist    Protestant    an( 

York,  November  6.      Bishop  Bowman  pre-  Christian  Churches.    A  preliminary  i 

sided.    The  treasurer  of  the  Missionary  So-  for  the  exchange  of  greetings,  was  hel( 

ciety  reported  that  his  receipts  for  the  year  evening  of  December  9th,  in  the  Fir 

had  been  $731,126,  or  $20,344  less  than  the  Church,  the  society  of  which  was  reg; 

receipts  for  the  previous  year,  and  his  expendi-  the  legitimate  successor  of  that  of  Ihe 

tures  $775^224.    The  decrease  in  receipts  had  Lane  Meeting- House,  in  which  the  CI 

been  wholly  in  the  item  of  legacies,  while  the  Conference  was  held.    The  following 

collections  in  the  churches  had  been  augmented,  ative  view  of  the  strength  of  the  M 
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les  in  1784  and  1883  was  printed  in  the 
programme  of  the  Conference : 

188&. 


McTBODnm  oi 

ItiBCfant  pmehen 
Local  prvAcben... 
Lft7  membcn 


Uhixsd  Statis. 


Mrhoocsts  ni  Cajtadjl 

Itin^tnuit  pmchert 

Local  pmchen 

Imj  membcn 

ToTJX  MTtmomm  nr  nre  Wokij>. 

Itinennt  preaeben  

Local  preachers 

Imj  members 


Total  Methodist  population, 


»4J14 


1,979 


}tt,885 

77,985 

5,061,564 


25,4d9J45 


>p  J.  0.  Granberry,  of  the  Methodist 
>al  Charoh,  South,  presided  at  the  open- 
don,  while  the  presiding  officers  of  the 
sQcoeeding  sessions  were  chosen  so  that 
eral  ecclesiastical  organizations  partici- 
in  the  Conference  should  be  represented 
office. 

programme  of  the  subjects  discussed  and 
iers  read  is  as  follows : 

r>eiy.— "  The  Work  of  the  Christmas  Confer- 
»rof.  John  Miley,  D.  D. ;  "  The  Personnel 
liristxnas  Conference,"  Prof.  H.  B.  Hideaway. 
C  Dat/—^^  The  Superintendency  of  Asbury, 
It  it  did  for  Methodism."  Jesse  Boring^  D. 
be  Relations  of  John  VVcsley  to  American 
sm,"  Alfred  Wheeler,  D.  D. ;  »*  Stati»*tical 
-Membership,  etc.,"  D.  Dorchester,  D.  D. : 
ical  Besults  — Educational  and  Financial," 
irikile,  LL.  D. 

Day, — "  Methodism  in  1784  and  it-^  Outlook," 
ackwell.  D.  D. ;  ^^  Methodism  in  1884  and  ita 
,"  O.  il.  Warren,  D.  D. ;  "  Causes  of  the 
of  Methodism,"  B.  F.  Lee,  D.  D. :  »*  Dan- 
*Qture  Methodism,"  J.  H.  Vincent,  D.  D. 
I  D^y. — "  Rise  and  Prosjess  of  Methodism  in 
"  J.  A.  Williams,  D.  D. ;  **  Methodist  Pio- 
d  their  Work,"  Prof.  C.  J.  Little;  "Is  Meth- 
mug  its  Power  over  the  Masses  I "  Bishop  S. 

/>ay.— "The  Aim  and  Character  of  Meth- 
■eaching  "  A.  8.  Hunt,  D.  D. ;  **  Methodist 
f  Graoe,^'  Bishop  L.  H.  Holsey:  "The  Doc- 
nity  of  Methodism,"  Anson  Went,  D.  D. : 
s  to  the  Purity  of  our  Doctrinal  Teaching," 
avies,  D.  D. 

/>jy.— "The  Four  Points  of  Methodism— 
onrersion,  Assarance,  Christian  Experience, 
ctification,"  J.  E.  Evans,  D.  D. ;  "  The  Influ- 
Methodl«m  on  other  Denominations,"  J.  M. 
K  D. ;  "  Value  of  the  Pre*8  to  Methodi>»m," 
.  Fry,  D.  D. ;  "Value  of  the  Periodical  Press 
>ii*m,"  O.  P.  Fitztremld,  D.  D. 
\k  DiH. — "  What  Methodism  owes  to  Wom- 
M.  Buckley,  D.  D. 

ic  meetings  were  held  in  the  evenings 
several  Methodist  churches  of  the  city, 
ch  were  discussed  in  addresses  from 
iifonn  the  topics  of  "Mis-ions,"  "The 
ional  Work  and  Spirit  of  Metho^lism," 
>erance,"  *'Tbe  Sunday -S<:-h*Kd."  and 
lission  of  Methodism  to  the  Extremes 
Joath."  A  special  p^per  wa<  read  by 
V.  J.  H.  Vincent. D.  D-. on  "The  Metb- 
inrcb  and  its  Growth ;  or,  the  Objects  of 


the  Oxford  League  ^^  (the  name  of  a  club  for 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  for  religious 
exercises  and  improvement,  of  which  John 
Wesley  was  a  member,  while  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Oxfordli.  The  Conference  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  leagues  iu  the 
various  churches,  under  the  tx-ofikio  preal- 
deucy  of  the  pastor,  for  the  purposes  of  the 

Sromotion  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
iible,  the  cultivation  of  Christian  character, 
and  the  gaining  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
classics,  and  kindred  ot^jects.  A  report  on  mor* 
als  was  adopted,  in  which  intemperance,  di- 
vorce, except  for  cause  prescribed  in  the  Script- 
ures, and  irreligious  popular  amusements  were 
condemned,  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  was 
insisted  upon,  and  a  general  expression  was 
made  in  favor  of  all  proper  and  legitimate 
measures  having  in  view  the  progress  of  edu- 
cational institutions.  A  pastoral  address  was 
adopted  and  sent  out. 

11.  Methodist  PrvtMtoDt  Cbnth.— The  following 
is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this  Church  as 
they  are  given  in  the  "Methodist  Protestont 
Year -Book"  for  1884.  Number  of  annual 
conferences,  48;  of  itinerant  ministers,  1,409; 
of  local  ministers,  977 ;  of  lay  members  in  full 
membership,  121,868,  with  8,758  probationers, 
making  a  total  of  125,611  lay  members;  num- 
ber of  Sunday-schools,  1,624,  with  14,222  otfl- 
cers  and  teachers  and  88,222  scholars ;  number 
of  churches,  1,818 ;  of  parsonages,  800 ;  value  of 
churches  and  parsonages,  $2,988,400.  Collec- 
tions for  missions.  $7,475 ;  for  ministerial  c<]u- 
oation,  $3,188.  Ninety -Ave  churches  and  22 
parsonages  were  built  during  the  year. 

Reports  from  the  Book  Concerns  were  pre- 
sented to  the  General  Conference,  sliowing 
that  the  net  assets  of  the  house  in  Baltimore 
were  $9,401,  and  those  of  the  house  in  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  were  $20,865.  The  Board  of  Min- 
isterial Education  reported  that  its  rccci()tA  for 
the  past  four  years  had  been  $11,017,  and  its 
expenditures  $9,914;  and  that  its  not  assets 
were  $5,021.  Eighty-three  young  men  had 
received  assistance  from  the  board,  55  of  whom 
were  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Clinrch. 

General  Canferenes. — The  General  ('onfcr- 
ence  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  mot 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  May  16th.  The  Itev.  W.  S. 
Hammond,  of  Maryland,  was  chosen  iiroitident. 
The  General  Conference  of  1880  had  aflo)ft<*d 
a  proposition  for  holding  a  conventi<m  for  the 
consideration  of  constitutional  changes,  upon 
the  ratification  of  which  by  two  thirds  of  the 
annual  conferences,  the  present  (General  (yon* 
ference  would  be  empowere^l  U^  constitute  It- 
self into  such  a  convention.  The  cAummlUn*.  Ut 
which  the  subject  was  referrerl  rcfiort^^d  that 
twenty-live  conferenr?es  htul  voted  for  a  con- 
vention without  limitations,  or  a/'cording  Up 
the  rc*?«/>!ations  of  the  General  Conferenrr<?,  and 
six  conferences  harl  voted  for  a  c/invention 
with  special  instructions;  making  thirtr-fme 
conferenr-e^  in  all,  or  more  th/in  two  thirds, 
which  had  voted  favoralily  Ofum  the  projiOM- 
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tioD.     The  General  OonfereDce   accordingly  more,  the  greetings  of  the  Conyention,  and  its 

constituted  itself  a  General  Conyention.    The  grateful  recognition  of  *^  what  God  has  wroaght 

purposes  of  the  organization  in  this  form  were  in  this  land  through  organized  Methodism,  both 

to  consider  verbal  alterations  in  the  constitu-  Episcopal  and  non-Episcopal/* 
tion  of  the  Ohurch,  and  such  changes  as  might        IIL  African  Hetb^dtet  Eplscoptl  Chirdi. — "Tbo 

be  recommended  by  two  thirds  of  the  annual  Budget/*  published  by  the  financial  secreUrj 

conferences ;   and  to  consider  questions  con-  of  the  General  Conference,  gives  the  followiog 

cerning  the  modification  of  the  rules  bearing  general  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  Afri- 

on  the  time  for  which  a  pastor  may  serve  a  can  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  1884: 
single  charge.    Upon  the  last  subject,  an  article        Number  of  bishops,  9 ;    of  annual  confer- 

was  adopted  as  an  amendment  to  the  restrict-  ences,  41;  of  ministers,  2,540;  of  church  or- 

ive   rules,  declaring  that  *^no  rule  shall  be  ganizations,   8,978,   under  whose  control  are 

made  to  abolish  an  efficient  itinerant  ministry,  2,742  church-buildings ;  of  members,  890,000; 

but  each  annual  conference  shall  have  author-  of  probationers,  15,000,  making  in  all  406,000 

ity  to  determine  for  itself  whether  any  limit,  members  and  probationers ;  number  of  persons 

or,  if  any,  what  limit,  shall  be  to  the  renewal  studying  in  the  conference  classes,  1,418.   The 

of  the  annual  appointments."    The  Convention  **  Budget  **  also  gives  the  following  estimate  of 

resolved  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction  in  deciding  the  numbers  of  full  members  in  all  the  African 

the  qualifications  for  admission  to  the  Church,  and  colored  Methodist  churches  in  the  United 

as  that  matter  was  left  to  individual  churches.  States : 

or  to  annual  conferences.     The  attention  of  aihcm  MetbodiBt  Epteoopd  Chnwb mw 

the  Conference  was  called  to  a  case  in  which  a  AfHcan  Methodist  Episcopal  Zlon  church MQ^ 

woman  had  been  ordained  elder  by  one  of  the  S?e'SSd.JJ^?p?^lt?rM»li;Sdii.;;ib.^)::;    iSS 

ann ual  conteren 3es,  and  a  resol  ution  was  adopt-  union  Methodist  Epiaoopai  cnurch 8«Mi 

ed,  declaring  the  act  unauthorized,  and  refusing  — — 

recognition  of  it.    An  article  was  adopted,  pro-  i,W4^ 

Tiding  that  alterations  in  the  Constitution  may  Adding  to  these  the  colored  communicants  in 
in  future  be  made  on  the  recommendation  of  other  churches  (Baptist,  661,868;  American 
the  General  Conference,  by  overtures  to  the  Missionary  Association,  4,961 ;  Presbyterian 
annual  conference,  the  measures  proposed  in  freedmen^s  churches,  11,108;  Methodist  Epia- 
which  overtures  shall  be  valid  when  approved  copal  Church,  South,  1,245 ;  other  denomina- 
by  two  thirds  of  the  annual  conferences.  A  tions,  20,000,  etc.),  we  have  the  whole  nomber 
proposition  to  separate  the  home  and  foreign  of  colored  communicants  in  the  churches  of 
departments  of  the  Board  of  Missions  wasneg-  the  United  States  not  far  from  1,700,000,  or 
atived.  The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  So-  one  for  S^^^  of  the  whole  colored  population, 
oiety  was  adopted,  to  have  charge  of  the  work  The  whole  number  of  Sunday-schools  io  tbe 
for  women  and  girls  in  all  the  missions  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  returned 
Church  that  shall  be  established  in  the  foreign  at  8,417,  with  26,420  officers  and  teachers,  and 
field.  The  President  of  tbe  Convention  was  ati-  178,284  pupils.  The  Financial  Board  reported 
thorized  to  appoint  a  committee  to  correspond,  to  the  General  Conference  that  its  receipts  for 
having  union  in  view,  with  the  Congregational  the  year  ending  April  24,  1884,  had  been  $52,- 
Methodist  Church.  The  subject  of  union  with  852,  and  its  disbursements  $50,652.  Its  re- 
tbe  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  was  con-  ceipts  for  the  four  years  since  the  precediuff 
sidered,  and  the  President  of  the  Convention  General  Conference  had  been  $179,854,  and 
was  authorized  to  appoint  ^vq  commissioners  its  expenditures  $177,653.  Of  the  receipts, 
to  correspond  with  commissioners  from  that  $169,389  were  from  contributions  in  the  form 
body  upon  a  plan  of  union,  with  instructions  to  of  "  dollar-money."  The  receipts  in  the  pnb- 
report  progress  to  the  annual  conferences.  A  lication  department  for  four  years  had  been 
committee  was  appointed  on  the  subject  of  a  sec-  $63,121,  and  the  expenditures  $63,064.  Tbe 
ond  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Methodist  Church-  department  returned  a  net  capital  of  $24,578* 
es,  to  be  held  in  the  United  States  in  1887.  To  The  educational  interests  of  the  Church  are  on- 
a  communication,  inviting  the  Methodist  Prot-  der  the  care  of  a  Board  appointed  by  the 
estant  Church  to  participate  in  the  centennial  General  Conference.  The  institutions  are  as  ^ 
celebration  of  the  organization  of  the  Method-  follow  :  Wilberforce  University,  Wilberforce,  i 
ist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  to  be  Ohio,  5  departments,  7  in  faculty,  609  sto-  | 
held  within  the  current  year,  the  Conference  dents;  Johnson  High  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  J 
replied  that,  *^  being  duly  imprci^sed  with  the  2  departments,  5  instructors,  333  students;  j 
Christian  courtesy  and  good-will  which  this  Allen  University,  Columbia,  8.  C,  5  depart- 
invitation  implies,  we  would  respectfully  state  ments,  9  instructors,  849  students ;  "William 
that,  while  as  a  denomination  we  could  not  feel  Paul  Quinn  College,  Waco,  Tex.,  5  depart- 
free  to  appear  as  participants  in  the  celebra-  ments,  4  instructors,  190  students;  St  Janes 
tion,  it  nevertheless  affords  us  much  pleasure  Academy,  New  Orleans,  La.,  1  instructor,  150 
to  return  our  Christian  acknowledgments  for  students;  Divinity  and  High  School,  Jackson- 
the  invitation  so  kindly  extended**;  and  a  fra-  ville,  Fla.,  2  instructors;  Ward  Normal  Colle- 
temal  commission  was  appointed  to  convey  to  giate  Institute,  Huntsville,  Tex.,  2  depart-  i 
the  Centennial  Conference,  to  be  held  in  Balti-  ments,   8  instructors,  164  students;    Turner    \ 
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Hernando,  Miss. ;  Western  Universi-  IT.  AiHciB  Melktdlst  l^rtscopal  Zlon  Cbwch* — 

lora,  Kansas ;  Morris  Brown  Univer-  The  statistics  of  this  Church  are  very  incom- 
fuita,  Ga. ;  and  Garfield  University,  plete.  The  statistical  secretary  reports  the  fol- 
lery,  Ala,  All  but  the  first  two  of  lowing  items,  which  are,  however,  mostly 
}titutions  have  become  active  only  regarded  as  falling  short  of  giving  a  true  rep- 
0.  The  total  value  of  their  property  resentation  of  the  condition  of  the  Church  : 
at  $151,600,  but  some  of  them  are  Number  of  conferences,  21 ;  of  elders,  500 ;  of 
under  heavy  ^indebtedness.  Thirty-  deacons,  847;  of  traveling  preachers,  284;  of 
)ordinate  schools  are  also  maintained  local  elders,  deacons,  and  preachers,  1,800;  of 
Carolina.  The  total  receipts  of  the  exhorters,  1,146;  of  members  in  full  connec- 
d  Foreign  Missionary  Society  for  four  tion,  164,807  ;  of  probationers,  14,232  ;  of 
eluding  special  funds,  were  $84,811,  churches,  1,180;  of  parsonages,  856;  of  Sun- 
expenditures  were  $86,112.  The  so-  day-schools,  2,071,  with  9,222  officers  and 
been  organized  only  four  years,  and  teachers  and  90,828  scholars ;  value  of  church 
'ed  to  establish  a  mission  at  Port-au-  property,  $4,109,821.  The  real  total  number 
[ayti,  having  in  view,  also,  missions  in  of  members  of  the  Church  is  believed  to  be 
id  San  Domiogo.     The  society  returns  225,000  or  250,000. 

»ns  in  the  Indian  Territory,  with  25  The  African  mission  returns  one  missionary, 

'ies,  22  churches,  26  Sunday-schools,  10  local  preachers,  14  exhorters,  5  elders  and 

communicants.      In  the  home  mis-  deacons,  500  members,  and  158  probationers, 

I  increase  had  been  so  rapid  that  sev-  or  a  total,  exclusive  of  the  missionary,  of  687 

conferences  had  been  formed,  and  at  members. 

e  others  were  talked  of.    The  Church  The  receipts  of  Zion  Wesley  Institute,  Salis- 

blishing-house  in  Philadelphia,  from  bury,  N.  C,  for  four  years  were  returned  to 

issued  the   **  Christian  Kecorder,"  the  General  Conference  at  $17,845.   Itsliabili- 

is  its  official  newspaper  organ.    The  ties  were  estimated  at  $5,844.   The  school  was 

f  the  publishing-house  for  the  four  attended  by  146  pupils. 

ling  May  1,  1884,  was  $63,189,  and  The  receipts  of  the  Book  Concern  for  four 

le  sum  was  expended.     The  estab-  years  had  been  $8,529,  and  its  expenditures 

returned  to  the  General  Conference  $8,340,  while  its  liabilities  were  $1,979. 

as  $81,117,  and  its  indebtedness  as  General  Ooi\ferenee, — The  General  Confer- 

The  secretary  of  the  Missionary  So-  ence  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 

3rted  that  the  receipts  of  that  body  Church  in  America  met  in  its  seventeenth  ses- 

ist  four  years  had  been  $84,800,  and  sion  in  the  city  of  New  York,  May  7th. 

litnres  $36,112.  The  bishops  presented  a  *^  quadrennial  ad- 

l  Conference, — The  General  Confer-  dress,"  relating  the  transactions  of  tlie  Episco- 

e  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Ohnroh  pal  Board  during  the  previous  four  years,  and 

iltimore,  Md.,  May  5th.    The  condi-  reviewing  the  condition  of  the  connectional  in- 

e  affairs  of  the  Church  was  reviewed  terests.    In  accordance  with  the  instructions 

idrennial  address  of  the  bishops,  and  of  the  preceding  General  Conference  that  they 

was  called  in  the  same  paper  to  some  should  make  a  new  assignment  of  episcopal 

ich  the  Conference  would  be  invited  districts,  they  had  assigned  to  each  bishop  the 

)r.     The  negotiations  for  a  union  with  attendance  upon  a  certain  number  ofconfer- 

)h  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  had  ences,  the  results  of  which  had  been  to  make 

ied  to  a  successful  termination,  and  the  several  members  of  the  board  each  more 

rence  directed  that  a  declaration  be  is-  extensively  acauainted  with  the  condition  and 

uncingtheconsummation  of  the  union,  character  of  the  connection;   to  bring  them 

rory  covered  by  the  British  Methodist  more  frequently  together ;  and  to  give  more 

Church,  which  is  included  chiefiy  in  unity  to  the  episcopal  superintendence.    The 

id  Bermuda,  will  constitute  the  tenth  Foreign  mission  (in  Africa)  had  prospered;  and 

f  the   African  Methodist  Episcopal  the  missionary,  the  Rev.  Andrew  Cartwright, 

nd  will  be  under  the  Episcopal  juris-  had  been  empowered  to  hold  annual  confer- 

R.  R.  Disney,  bishop  of  the  former  ences  in  Africa,  and  to  authorize  and  appoint 

rovision  was  made  for  the  admission  suitable  persons  to  preach  and  teach  the  peo- 

'eachers  to  the  General  Conference  as  pie,  ^^  subject  to  the  ratification  or  modification 

itives  of  the  laity.    Declarations  were  of  the  General  Conference."    The  Zion  Wes- 

enying  the  doctrine  of  the  apostolic  leyan  Institute  nt  Salisbury,  N.  C,  had  been 

I  of  bishops,  and  denouncing  ritualism  strengthened  by  gifts  of  $9,000  obtained  through 

earing  of  gowns,  snrplices,  and  other  the  agency  of  its  principal  from  friends  in  Eng- 

office  of  bishops  and  ministers.    A  land,  and  by  the  contribution  of  $1,000  from 

18  adopted  refusing  to  recommend  citizens  of  Salisbury.    The  efforts  in  behalf  of 

tings,  but  allowing  them  to  be  held,  church  extension  had  been  attended  with  a  suc- 

of  presiding  elder,  the  adoption  of  cess  that  was  marked  by  the  building  of  several 

.  hitherto  been  optional  with  the  Con-  fine  churches.    The  financial  resources  of  the 

as  made  universal.    The  publication  Church  had  been  greatly  strengthened.    Much 

3r]y  magazine  was  determined  upon,  of  the  time  of  the  General  Conference  was 
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spent  in  the  consideration  of  the  case  of  Bishop 
HiUeny,  who  was  charged  with  conduct  unbe- 
coming to  a  bishop.     He  was  deprived  of  his 
episcopal  office,  and  was  remanded  to  the  an- 
nual conference  within  whose  jurisdiction  he 
was  living  for  the  trial  of  his  Christian  charac- 
ter.   A  general  financial  plan  was  adopted,  the 
basis  of  which  is  an  assessment  of  fiftj  cents  a 
year  upon  each  member  of  the  Church  over 
lifbeen  years  of  age  and  able  to  pay,  for  the 
constitution  of  a  general  fand.    The  proceeds 
of  this  fund  are  to  be  apportioned:  1.  To  the 
payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  bishops  and  the 
expenses  incurred  in  their  regular  episcopal 
tours.   2.  To  the  Zion  Wesley  Institution.   3. 
To  the  Book  Concern.    4.  To  the  periodical 
"  The  Star  of  Zion."    5.  To  the  superannuated 
ministers.   6.  To  the  payment  of  the  salaries 
of  the  general  steward  and  secretary.     Pro- 
visions were  made  for  the  suspension  by  the 
General  Conference  of  bishops  under  charges 
and  for  their  trial  by  the  annual  conference 
from  within  whose  bounds  the  charges  may 
have  come ;  for  the  trial  of  local  preachers  and 
exhorters;  and  for  the  constitution  of  courts 
of  appeal  for  ministers  convicted  by  an  an- 
nual conference.     Provision  was  made   that 
when  a  church-member  leaves  the  vicinity  of 
his  church  without  a  letter,  and  remains  away 
six  months  without  communication,  his  name 
shall  be  stricken  from  the  roll  of  members  and 
placed  upon  the  list  of  probationers.    Female 
members  of  the  church  were  declared  to  have 
all  the  rights  and  immuoitiesof  male  members, 
including  the  right  to  be  licensed  as  evangelists, 
except  the  rights  to  orders  and  the  pastorate. 
The  subject  of  the  appointment  of  evangelists 
was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Bishops.    An 
additional  course  of  studies  to  those  already 
laid  down  in  the  Discipline  was  recommended 
for  applicants  for  admission  to  an  annual  con- 
ference.   It  includes  a  fair  knowledge  of  or- 
thography, reading,  writing,  geography,  history, 
grammar,  and  the  study  of  the  foUowing  books 
in  theology:   Binney^s  Theological  Compend, 
Bible  History,  Primary  History  of  Chnstian 
Evidences,  by  Hurst,  and  the  History  of  the  Af- 
rican Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church.    The 
Conference  also  recommended  that  the  studies 
required  of  an  applicant  for  admission  to  an 
annual  conference  be  pursued  by  applicants  for 
local  preacher^s  license;  and  that  applicants 
for  exhorter^s  license  be  required  to  read  and 
write  before  receiving  license.    The  ministers 
and  people  of  the  Church  were  exhorted  to 
teach  the  duty  of  abstinence  from  all  that  intoxi- 
cates; the  use  of  unfermented  wine  in  the 
Lord*8  Supper  was  advised ;  and  each  minister 
was  recommended  to  preach  two  temperance 
sermons  each  year  to  his  congregation.    Reso- 
lutions were  passed  touching  the  deaths  of 
John  F.  Slater  and  Wendell  Phillips,  benefac- 
tors of  the  colored  race. 

¥•  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conectioi.  —  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  "  General  View  of  the  Statistics 
of  the  British  and  Affiliated  Conferences  "  of 


this  Connection  as  they  are  presentee 
**  Minutes  of  Conference  for  1884": 


COUNTRIES. 

1 

• 

<5 

8.\272 

691 
6,lb& 

9,529 
149 

1 

a 

s 

I.  In  Great  Britain 

II.  In   Ireland   and   Iriah 
Mlaaiona 

410,8«6 

24.8«6 

71,881 

21,998 
1,877 

1,616 
188 

IIL  In  Foreiini  Missions  . . . 
ly.  8oatb  African  Confer- 
ences   

265 
92 

V.  French  Conference 

25 

Totals 

580,988 

61,T2« 

2,181 

Weshf/an  Mimonary  Society, — Thi 
meeting  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  8o< 
held  in  London,  May  5 ;  Mr.  J.  S.  Sutc! 
sided.  The  entire  income  of  the  aociet; 
year,  including  the  receipts  for  special 
had  been  £150,106,  and  the  expendit 
been  £150,161.  The  Ladies'  Commii 
also  expended  £5,197,  besides  furnish! n 
materials,  clothing,  etc.,  to  many  part 
mission-field.  The  following  is  the  '' 
Summary  "  of  the  missions,  as  returne 
secretary  of  the  society,  under  th< 
diate  direction  of  the  Wesleyan  Mi 
Committee  and  British  Conference  in 
India,  China,  West  Africa,  the  TransT 
the  West  Indies : 

Central  or  principal  stations,  called  circuits 

Chapels  and  otlier  preaching-places.  In  connection  w 

the  above-mentioned  central  or  principal  stations 

fiir  as  ascertained 

Missionaries  and  assistant  missionaries,  including 

pemumeraries 

Other  paid  agents,  as  oatechists,  interpreters,  d 

schoolteachers,  etc 

Unpaid  agents,  as  local  preachers,  buoday-sch 

teachers,  etc 

Full  and  accredited  charch-members 

On  trial  for  cbarch-membershtp 

Scholars,  deducting  those  who  attend  both  Uie  i 

and  Sunday  schools 

Benevolent  Enterprises  and  Funds 
Committee  of  the  Wesleyan  Home  Miss 
Contingent  Fund  reported  to  the  Cob 
that  the  receipts  for  the  fund  for  the  y 
been  £34,017. 

The  ordinary  income  for  the  year 
Chapel  Fund  had  been  £9,475.  The  ere 
111  new  chapels  had  been  sanctioned, ) 
new  chapels,  schools,  etc.,  had  been  con 
at  a  cost  of  £385,765.  The  amount  ol 
debts  paid  off  during  the  year  was  retn 
£58,679.  The  Fund  for  the  Relief  and 
sion  of  Methodism  in  Scotland  returned 
come  of  £469,  mostly  from  the  interesi 
vested  funds.  The  income  of  the  Metre 
Chapel  Building  Fund,  from  all  sourc 
been  £9,602.  The  expenditure  left  a 
of  £2,149  in  the  bank  on  the  grants  a 
This  fund  was  commenced  in  1861,  a 
aided  in  the  erection  of  some  65  large  ch 
London,  with  seating  accommodation^ 
000  persons,  at  a  total  cost,  when  compl 

*  The  French  ministers  who  are  employed  In  tli 
Ishmds  district  are  not  included  in  these  retoma. 
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HAD  £600,000,  of  which  the  fund  had  known,  and  was  accepted  by  the  Conference 

ated  and  promised £170,000.  TheTheo-  to  constitute  a  Conference  library;  and  meas- 

Institutions  made  a  retam  of  140  sin-  nres  were  taken  to  institute  regulations  for  its 

t  the  four  schools.    The  Fund  for  the  care  and  use.    The  attention  of  the  Conference 

on  of  Methodism  had  received  and  con-  was  called  to  the  case  of  a  minister  who  held 

126  applications  for  ud,  and  had  paid  the  doctrine  of  ^^  conditional  immortality,^^  in 

for  sites  and  grants  for  chapels.    The  which  is  involved  the  belief  that  the  wicked, 

of  the  Educational   Fund  h^  been  after  suffering  a  period  of  punishment  for  their 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-four  stu-  sins,  will  eventually  pass  out  of  existence ;   a 

ere  returned  in  the  training-colleges  at  doctrine  contrary  to  the   standards    of   the 

nster  and  Southlands,  and  in  the  849  Methodist  Church.    The  minister  had  been  al- 

ools  an  attendance  of  177,496  pupils,  lowed  to  exercise  his  ministry  in  the  Church, 

ome  of  the  day-schools  had  been,  from  in  the  hope  that  he  might  come  into  accord 

pence,    £38,720 ;     from    Government  with  its  views  on  the  subject,  but  he  had  not 

£104,914;  and  from  subscriptions  and  done  so.    His  case  was  disposed  of  by  a  de- 

ources,   £23,948.      The    Oonnectional  cision  of  the  Conference  to  retain  him  as  a 

School  Union  returned  6,601  Sunday-  ^^  supernumerary,^*  on  condition  that  he  should 

with  125,013  officers  and  teachers,  not  preach  in  its  pulpits  or  disseminate  his 
2,459  scholars,  and  2,737  Bands  of  opinions  among  the  Methodist  people, 
'ith  277,530  members.  The  Committee  South  Jfrican  Conference,— The  South  Af- 
*hanksgiving  Fand  reported  that  it  had  rican  Conference  was  held  in  April.  The  re- 
l  in  promises  £303,000,  and  in  actual  port  ofthe  Educational  Committee  showed  that 
lyments,  £296,740.  Adding  accrued  there  were  connected  with  the  Church  8  Eng- 
,  the  total  receipts  had  been  £297,518.  lish  and  264  native  schools,  with  a  total  of 
)ments  were  m  ide  for  closing  the  ao-  14,977  scholars,  or  261  more  than  were  re- 
>f  this  fund,  which  had  been  instituted  turned  in  the  previous  year.  Of  these,  560 
ecial  occasion  and  for  special  purposes  were  white,  and  14,422  African  or  colored 
;he  ensuing  year.  A  net  increase  for  children.  The  Sunday-School  Committee  re- 
r  of  3,281  members  was  returned  in  the  turned  832  English  and  167  native  Sunday- 
districts,  schools,  with  6,664  European  and  11,504  native 
iyan  Methodist  Oonferenes. — The  one  scholars.  A  committee  to  consider  the  ques- 
L  and  forty-first  Conference  of  Wesleyan  tion  of  higher  education  among  the  natives 
•s  met  in  Burslem,  July  22.  The  Rev.  was  continued.  Provision  was  made  for  the 
3  Greeves,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  president,  formation  of  a  South  African  Missionary  So- 
ne  for  the  organization  of  a  West  Indian  ciety.  The  question  of  establishing  amission 
nee,  which  had  been  under  considera-  press  and  a  Connectional  Book  Concern  was 
two  years,  was  presented  and  adopt-  referred  to  a  committee  for  consideration. 

provides  for  the  institution  of  two  ¥!•  Uiited  Methodist  Free  CbircbM. — The  fol- 

dian  Annual  Conferences ;  the  Western  lowing  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this 

ince  to  include  the  Jamaica  and  the  body,  as  they  were  reported  to  the  Annual 

istricts,  and  the  Eastern  Conference  to  Assembly  in  July,  1884: 

the  Antigua  district  and  the  British  Number  of  itinerant  preachers,  373 ;  of  local 

district ;  the  two  conferences  together  preachers,  8,330 ;  of  leaders,  4,068 ;  of  mem- 

titute  the  West  Indian  General  Con-  hers,  75,841 ;  of  members  on  trial,  8,628 ;  of 

which  shall  meet  every  three  years,  chapels,  1,850;  of  preaching- rooms,  184;  ot 

affiliated  with  the  British  Conference.  Sunday-schools,    1,350,  with  26,631  teachers 

V.  George  Sargeant  was  appointed  the  and  196,509  scholars.    The  total  income  of  the 

resident  of  the  new  Conference.      A  United  Methodist  Free  Churches  Home  and 

nt  was  made  by  a  delegate  from  the  Foreign  Missions  for  the  year  ending  May  1, 

constituted  South  African  Conference,  1884,  was  £17,688,  and  the  expenditures  were 

had  held  its  first  meeting  during  the  £19,311.   The  annual  report  mentioned,  as  one 

year,  showing  that  while  the  churches  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  year's  his- 

itingit  had  returned,  in  1873,  85  minis-  tory  of  the  foreign  departments,  the  opening 

i,718  church-members,  with  4,118  on  of  the  Galla  Mission,  in  East  Africa,  for  which 

id  13,031  Sunday-school  scholars,  they  £1,000  had  been  secured.     The  churches  of 

jturned  174  ministers,  21,993  church-  Sierra  Leone,  Western  Africa,  had  contributed 

rs,  with  9,529  on  trial,  and  24,069  Sun-  £330  to  the  General  Missionary  Fund.    The 

ool  scholars.     Several  ministers   and  subject  of  Methodist  union  was  under  consid- 

had  also  been  transferred  to  the  dis-  oration  with  the  churches  in  Australia  and 

»eyond  the  Transvaal,  which,  had  they  New  Zealand.     An   increase  of  226  church- 

icluded  in  the   present    enumeration,  members  was  reported  in  Jamaica,  where  also 

have  shown  a  larger  growth  for  the  1,500  names  were  registered  on  the  rolls  of  the 

.  A  library,  containing  10,000  volumes,  day-schools.    Report  was  also  made  of   the 

unbound  dissertations,  and  10,000  dis-  mission  in  China,  where  three  English  mis- 

ns  in  German,  was  ofl^ered  by  a  gentle-  sionaries  were  employed, 

rho  desired  his  name  to  remain  un-  The  Annual  Assembly  of  the  United  Method- 
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ist  Free  Churches  met  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
July  25th.  The  Rev.  Edwin  Askew  was  chosen 
President.  The  secretary  of  the  Commemora- 
tive Fand,  the  amount  of  which  is  intended  to  be 
£30,000,  reported  that  £24,163  had  been  prom- 
ised to  it.  This  fund  is  intended  to  commemo- 
rate the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  connection,  and  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  its  various  benevolent  and 
educational  enterprises.  The  Book  Room  re- 
turned a  profit  of  £756.  The  Assembly  di- 
rected that  a  **  History  of  Free  Methodism  "  be 
published  as  an  introductory  chapter  to  the 
forthcoming  edition  of  Messrs.  Askew  and  Boy- 
den's  **  Hand-Book  of  Free  Methodism." 

HEXICO,  a  republic  of  North  America.  Area, 
761,640  square  miles;  population  in  1883,  10,- 
025,649. 

Territorijd  SabdlvldoD.— The  republic  consists 
of  twenty  -  eight  States  and  the  Territory  of 
Lower  California,  the  Federal  District  having 
been  converted  in  1884  into  a  State,  under 
the  name  of  the  **  Valle  de  Mexico."  It  is  the 
smallest  State  in  the  Union  (231  square  kilo- 
metres), but  one  of  the  most  populous,  con- 
taining 354,340  souls.  The  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation is  found  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
country ;  about  82  per  cent,  of  the  total  popu- 
lation reside  south  of  the  parallel  of  Tampico, 
and  more  than  half  the  wealth  of  the  country 
is  found  south  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
new  State  alluded  to,  in  which  the  city  of 
Mexico  is  situated.  There  are  146  cities,  372 
towns,  4,186  villages,  five  missions,  6,689  hacien- 
das, and  14,605  ranches,  besides  2,213  groups 
of  houses,  tabulated  as  congregations,  barrios, 
rancherias,  etc. 

Property  Talae. — The  value  of  private  real 
estate,  rural,  is  $773,000,000;  private  real 
estate  in  cities,  $2,568,036,000;  cattle  of  all 
kinds  belonging  to  individuals,  $126,000,000 ; 
property  belonging  to  the  nation.  $240,000,- 
000 ;  the  total  real  estate  valued  at  $3,549,060,- 
000.  The  agricultural  products  are  valued  at 
$177,451,086,  and  the  industrial  products  at 
$14,009,000. 

G^ventBent, — ^The  President  of  the  Republic 
is  Don  Porfirio  Diaz,  who  was  elected  for  four 
years,  his  term  of  oflSce  beginning  Dec.  1, 1884. 
His  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  following  min- 
isters :  Foreign  Relations,  Setior  Ignacio  Maris- 
cal,  now  Minister  to  England ;  War,  Gen.  Pedro 
Hinojosa;  Justice,  Sefior  Joaquin  Baranda; 
Treasurer,  Seflor  Manuel  Dublan;  Interior, 
Setior  Manuel  Romero  Rubio. 

The  Governors  of  the  States  are  elected  for 
four  years.  The  Governor  of  the  Territory  of 
Lower  California  is  appointed  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
the  United  States  is  Sefior  M.  Komero;  the 
Minister  to  Mexico  is  Hon.  Philip  H.  Morgan. 
The  United  States  Consul- General  in  the  city 
of  Mexico  is  David  H.  Strother. 

Finuires. — The  national  and  state  finances,  as 
shown  by  the  budget  estimates  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  exhibit  these  details : 
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CuBtoni-HouM moOQiOOl 

Custom- House  at  Mexico  and  town  dues %,00^(M 

Btamp  dues %(mm 

Direct  taxes 900,o» 

Mint 7UO.0M 

lostruction  ftind eo.«» 

Post-Office  and  tolegraphs l,O0iMJi« 

Lottery fcOi\,0(» 

Sundry  ^comes l,2O»),i«0 

Income  of  individual  States T,SOi\dW 

Grand  total $8«,1«5,(« 

EZPENDirURE. 

The  Legislature fl^OSTitt 

The  Executive 4a,Sa 

Supreme  Court 429,f  4 

Foreign  Aflkirs iTlJSfi 

Interior &8ni214 

Justice  and  Public  Instruction 1,2847^6 

Public  Works 6,iai,S7i 

Finance OCHLM 

Army  and  Navy 8L2aa.774 

Expenditure  in  the  different  Staiee. IJSWJM 

Grand  total $»Bjm,m 

The  increase  of  the  national  revenues  of 
Mexico,  a  sign  of  the  awakening  of  enterprise, 
is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


YKARS. 

Total  rercno*. 

Out-. 

1878-'79 

$17,811,125 
21,986,165 
22,148.089 
«5,725.000 
84.000.000 
86,000,000 

$12,788.94 
18,488,284 

187»-'80 

1880-'81 

1881-'82 •.. 

1882-*88 

1883-'&4 

The  stamp-tax  went  into  effect  on  April  7. 
It  was  levied  on  wines,  liquors,  canned  and 

E reserved  goods,  foreign  glassware,  books,  and 
ats;  imposing  1  per  cent,  on  the  price  of  jew- 
elry ;  expensive  wines,  twenty  cent^  a  bottle, 
and  wine  in  barrels  10  per  cent. :  foreign  beer, 
five  cents  a  bottle ;  playing-cards,  60  per  cent ; 
canned  goods,  1  per  cent. ;  bonnetB,  boots,  snd 
shoes  (worth  over  $2),  1  per  cent.,  and  fine 
hardware,  1  per  cent.  Goods  in  store  were  to 
be  stamped  immediately,  and  those  in  ware- 
houses within  one  month.  The  measnre  being 
highly  unpopular,  the  Government  modified  it 
two  days  later,  requiring  stamps  only  on  goods 
as  sold,  and  exempting  articles  in  stock. 

The  silver  coinage  of  Mexico,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1882-'88,  amounted  to  $24,083,522,  and 
the  gold  to  $407,600,  a  total  of  $24,491,122. 
In  April  a  decree  was  issued  by  the  President 
of  Mexico,  ordering  that  on  and  after  May  15, 
1884,  the  duty  upon  all  goods  imported  into 
the  country  should  be  increased  5  per  cent. 

The  foreign  debt  embraces  the  following 
items:  English  loan  of  Oct.  14, 1860,  $89,252,- 
860;  agreement  of  indebtedness  to  Endish 
bondholders  of  Dec.  4, 1861,  $6,900,026;  ditto 
to  Spanish  of  Dec.  6,  1863,  $1,231,775;  ditto, 
ditto  of  Nov.  12, 1853,  $5,663,287 ;  debt  to  the 
United  States  of  July  4,  1868,  $1,875,123;  in- 
ternal debt,  $40,241,216;  grand  total,  $144,- 
053,785. 

Early  in  May  the  run  on  the  Monte  de  Pie- 
dad  Bank  had  created  a  panic  among  depont- 
ors  and  a  distrust  in  the  financial  stability  of  all 
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ing  firms  in  the  city.  The  Bank  of  Lon- 
rico,  and  South  America  was  the  least 
if  having  heen  qnietly  withdrawing  its 
ice  January  1,  in  anticipation  that  a  mo- 
»f  circulation  would  be  given  the  con- 
l  National  and  Mercantile  Banks.  The 
is  soon  over,  when  it  appeared  that  the 
aent  made  no  demand  on  the  Monte 
d  Bank  for  a  loan.  The  manager  of 
)r  did  not  call  on  the  other  banks  for 
e  until  too  late,  and  payment  had  to 
oded.  On  July  4  this  bank  made  a 
it  of  its  condition,  showing  it  to  be 
d.  At  the  end  of  May  the  assets  over 
lities  were  $1,422,000,  calculating  the 
te  at  cost,  while  values  had  enormously 
I.  Claims  to  the  amount  of  $1,640,000 
I  liquidated  at  par  since  the  failure  of 
k.  Half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
the  denomination  of  $100  were  burned 
laiiie  day  in  the  presence  of  the  Gov- 
accountant-general  and  notary,  but 
)0  out  of  a  former  circulation  of  $4,- 
-emaining  unredeemed.  Confidence  in 
:ution  was  restored,  but  it  was  resolved 
itlnne  the  banking  department, 
rhile  the  Government  had  made  an 
lent  for  a  loan  of  $3,000,000  to  meet 
>rary  needs,  and  the  new  consolidated 
Bank  secured  for  the  Government 
as  supposed  to  be  impossible,  a  Eu- 
loan  of  $20,000,000.  In  return,  the 
lent  extended,  by  cliarter,  to  the  con- 
[  bank  the  privilege  of  exclusive  note 
Everything  had  been  managed  by  Ed- 
»etzlin,  the  gentleman  who  in  Septem- 
ssented  the  Mexican  Government  in  its 
ions  with  the  British  holders  of  Mexi- 
is,  perfecting  articles  of  agreement  for 
straent  of  the  matter,  and  his  report 
nitted  to  Congress  in  November.  The 
nt  provides  for  issuing  £17,200,000  of 
ids,  £14.448,000  of  these  bonds  to  be 
canceling  the  old  debts  of  1851  and 
sides  the  unpaid  interest  and  a  few  mi- 
is.  The  bill  before  Congress  also  pro- 
r  setting  aside  part  of  the  revenue  of 
blic  to  meet  the  annual  interest.  When 
culars  of  this  arrangement  were  made 
n  Mexico,  a  storm  of  indignation  arose, 
of  the  discrepancy  between  the  amount 
»ond8  the  Government  was  to  issue  and 
to  be  applied  to  the  conversion  of  the 
btedness,  leaving  £2,792,000  to  pay  the 
}  of  the  adjustment.  The  bill  to  au- 
this  settlement  was  rejected -by  Con- 
November  21,  amid  great  excitement 
er  some  outside  pressure, 
lays  after  his  inauguration,  President 
iceeded  in  raising  sufficient  funds  for 
porary  needs  of  the  Treasury,  and  to 
Government  employes  in  full.  He  also 
3  necessary  steps  to  pay  regularly  the 
A  railway  subsidies,  amounting  to  14 
.  of  the  customs  duties. 
Scrrtoe.^ — ^The  number  of  post-offices 


in  1884  was  892,  of  which  53  are  chief  offices, 
266  express  offices,  and  673  agencies: 

MAIL  MATTER   DISPATCHED  IN    1882-^83. 


CLASS  OF  MATTER. 

Intba 
Int«rior. 

XNTBBNATIOlfAL. 

RMdTWl. 

Forwardad. 

OrdlDaiy  lettere 

Govemmexit  lettere 

Kegistered  lettere. 

Poetal-cardB 

&,76fi,164 

8,094,607 

21&,508 

8,801,290 
16,28fi,»25 

883,700 

«  •  •  •  •  • 

14,827 

5.621 

11.226 

406,802 

TTUTe 

648,721 

8,167 

10,089 

8,608 

160,886 

781,656 

SftiQpIes 

NewspApere,  etc 

Total 

Grand  total 

Groaa  receipta.. 


19,788.667 
$817,248.00 


In  May  the  railway  mail  bureau  completed 
the  schedule  for  the  mail  service  between  points 
in  the  United  States  and  the  city  of  Mexico. 
The  service  is  daily,  and  the  running  time  be- 
tween New  York  and  the  city  of  Mexico  is 
six  days  twenty-three  hours  and  ten  minutes, 
while  the  return  trip  is  made  in  seven  days  one 
hour  and  twenty  minutes. 

Telegraphs. — ^There  were  in  operation  on  June 
80,  1884,  20,500  kilometres  of  Government 
lines;  1,484  belonging  to  individual  States; 
8,502  the  property  of  private  companies ;  5,000 
to  railroad^,  and  875  of  Mexican  cable,  together 
81,361  kilometres,  or  19,757  miles.  In  1883 
the  length  of  lines  measured  28,123  kilome- 
tres ;  there  was  consequently  an  increase  in  a 
single  year  of  8,238  kilometres,  or  2,040  miles. 
There  are  825  offices. 

Railroads. — Tlie  Mexican  railroad  system,  at 
the  close  of  1884,  was  made  up  of  these  lines : 

KUoiimUw. 

424 

120 

22 

; 47 

60 

98 

60 


Vera  Cnu  to  Mexico 

Yen  Craz  to  JaJapa  

Vera  Cnu  to  MedelliJi 

Puebla  to  Apizaco , .' 

TehaaeaD  lo  La  Esperenza 

Puebla  to  Villa  de  Libres 

Irolo  to  Pachaca. 

Mexico  to  Yantepec 161 

Mexico  to  CaipulAlpan 121 

Puebla  to  MatamoroB  Izucar 60 

Puebla  to  San  Juan 92 

Puebla  to  8:in  Martin  88 

Mexico  to  Paso  del  Norte 1,970 

Silao  to  Guani^uato 18 

Colima  to  ManzaniUo 60 

Mexico  to  Ac4mbaro 286 

Ao4mbaro  to  Morelia. 92 

Ao^mbaro  to  San  Miguel 110 

Matamoroa  to  Monterey 75 

Laredo  to  Saltillo 879 

Piedraa  Negras  to  Mooclova. 150 

AltaU  toCuiiacan 62 

Mdrlda  to  Progreso 86 

M6rida  to  Peto 50 

Vera  Cruz  to  GhaJchicomula 25 

Vera  Cruz  to  Alvarado 65 

Chalco  to  Tlalmanalco 20 

OuavQias  to  Nogales. 426 

Ban  Luis  to  Tamplco 160 

Tramways 225 

Totol 6,467 

Building 886 

Grand  total 6,792 

Conuierce. — The  amount  of  goods  and  specie 

exported  during  the  fiscal  year  1882-'83  was 
$41,800,000,  which  included  $17,063,767  in 
silver  coin,  the  export  being  distributed  as  fol- 
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lows:  To  England,  $17,800,000;  United  States, 
$16,700,000;  France,  $4,200,000;  Spain,  $2,- 
000,000 ;  Germany,  $1,100,000 ;  South  Ameri- 
ca, $400,000 ;  and  other  countries,  $100,000. 

The  value  of  exports  from  Mexico  during 
each  year  since  1873,  for  which  data  caa  he 
procured,  has  heen  as  follows  for  the  years 
ended  June  80 : 


1878 $85,594,006 

1874 27,638,708 

1876 27,318,788 

ld78. 29,286,660 


1879 $29,891,4n 

1880 82,668,664 

1882 29,088.298 

1888 41,807,695 


The  exports  of  articles  other  than  the  pre- 
cious metals  during  the  year  ended  June  80, 
1888,  consisted  of  the  following : 

COmCODITIES.  Valoai. 

Heneqaen  (a  kind  of  hemp) $8,811,062  64 

Lumber 1,917,828  67 

Coffee 1.717,190  85 

Hides  and  skins 1,658,166  92 

Istie  (another  kind  of  betnp) 696.688  28 

Animals,  living 684,876  18 

Vanilla 448,850  76 

Tobacco 272,160  18 

Sugar 198,866  16 

Cutch 159,882  72 

Roota 128,488  01 

Honey 116,817  66 


Beans. 

Oalicoes  (Indian) 

Fruits 

Dye-wood 

Copper 

Inaun  com 

Horse-hair 

Harsaparilla 

Lead 

Mother-of-pearl 

Medical  plants 

Sugar-crust 

Chick-pea  (a  kind  of  pulse) . 

Leguminous  pulse 

Pearls 

Bplces 

Cereals 

Aniline 

Cacao 

Other  articles 


90,641  11 
82,206  88 
7S,hy8  42 
74.628  68 
6^996  00 
68.684  11 
62,007  77 
60,699  04 
47,664  88 
44,414  00 
84,592  41 
82.1  S2  IT 
28,866  44 
19,596  60 
18,500  00 
17,884  87 
2,868  00 
680  60 
608  00 
219,478  46 


Total $1^178,987  66 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of 
the  commerce  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico : 


Ymt  ended 

EXPOBIS. 

Total 
ExporUi 

June  Sotb. 

DomMtk. 

$6,065,974 
9,198,077 
18.824,605 
14.870,992 
11,089,603 

Fotvign. 

$1,800,519 
1.97-il61 
2,158.077 
2,216,628 
1,614,689 

Import*. 

18S0 

ft7  866  498   *7  ^^w  nnft 

1881 

11,171.288 
15,4S2,.'>S2 
16,587,620 
12,704,292 

8,817,802 
8,461,b99 
8,177,128 
9,016,486 

lbS2 

I'iS;} 

1884 

inerlean  Goods  In  Hexleo.— Consul  Campbell 
reported  that  one  American  sewing-machine 
firm  sold  1,800  machines  in  Monterey  in  1888. 
Two  stores  imported  2,254  American  plows, 
and  American  agricultural  implements  have 
driven  the  English  and  German  goods  out  of 
the  market.  About  160,000  gallons  of  Ameri- 
can kerosene  were  sent  to  Monterey  in  four- 
teen months,  and  the  price  at  retail  there  was 
75  cents  a  gallon. 

Sabddlied  StetBshIp  Conpany. — The  Compania 
Mexicana  Transatl&ntica  was  organized  in  Mex- 
ico in  1884,  with  Dr.  Jos6  Maria  Bormeiillo  as 
president,  and  Baring  Brothers  as  the  English 


agents.    It  is  the  intention  of  the  oi 
of  the  company  to  have  six  steamer: 
line,  bat  at  present  there  are  but  th 
Oaxaca,  the  Mexico,  and  the  Tamaulip 
capital  was  furnished  in  Mexico,  and 
subsidy  is  allowed  to  the  line  by  the 
Government.    The  pioneer  ship  Oas 
launched  in  Glasgow.   She  has  a  gross 
of  4,820  tons  and  a  net  capacity  of  2,( 
Her  length  over  all  is  400  feet,  her 
feet,  and  her  depth  82  feet.     She  is 
masted,  brig-rigged  vessel,  with  triph 
sion  engines  of  5,000  horse-power,  an< 
rably  arranged  for  tropical  trade.    Th 
the  steamer  was  about  $600,000. 

Amy  aid  Navy. — ^The  military  fore 
republic  consists  of  an  army  numbe 
894  men,  with  1,741  ofScers,  and  a 
four  gunboats. 

EveilB  of  1884.— The  year  will  be  m< 
in  Mexican  annals  on  account  of  the  o] 
uninterrupted  direct  rail  communicat 
the  United  States.  Continued  stagi 
business  was  caused  partly  by  exce; 
portation  in  the  preceding  years,  and 
by  injudicious  direct  taxation  that 
heavily  on  local  commerce.  Governn 
general  finances  have  also  been  in  c 
straits,  and  Congress  has  finally  reje 
agreement  with  British  bondholder) 
pressure  of  public  opinion  that  condeu 
terms  of  the  arrangement.  At  one  tim 
summer,  Mexico  seemed  on  the  brink 
lution,  but  the  conspiracy  was  detec 
the  would-be  revolutionists  were  incai 
Fortunately,  the  reaccession  to  pc 
Porfirio  Diaz,  and  the  hope  that  he  w 
store  a  normal  condition  where  there 
inextricable   financial  confusion,   call 

Eublic  mind.  The  troubles  were  ag( 
y  the  severe  drought  and  failure  of 
dian-corn  crop  in  a  portion  of  northe 
ico.  Confidence  in  the  new  admini 
however,  opened  up  a  fair  prospect  U)\ 
close  of  the  year. 

CoBdition  of  the  Coutry. — In  his  first  i 
on  the  opening  of  Congress,  April  1,  P 
Gonzalez,  predecessor  of  Porfirio  Diaz 

The  relations  with  foreign  powers  are  onrd 
negotiations  for  renewing  relations  with  Edj: 
tinue.  The  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  Unil 
will  exercise  a  powerlul  influence  on  the  con 
both  countries.  The  railroads  are  showini? 
suits.  The  main  line  of  the  Mexican  Central 
completed,  and  will  be  opened  to  the  publl 
row.  The  total  milea^  of  railroads  in  the  r 
8^51^,  and  the  tele^rraphio  system  ha:}  largely 
since  the  last  session  of  Confress.  A  line  of 
to  Asia  has  been  subsidized.  The  fusion  oi 
tional  and  Mercantile  Banks  is  complete, 
tion  concerning  the  settlement  of  tiie  £ng 
has  not  yet  been  determined. 

On  the  reopening  of  Congress,  Se 
16,  the  President  said  that  a  commissic 
soon  sail  for  China  and  Japan  to  devel 
ican  commercial  relations  and  intere 
that  the  subventions  to  steamship  li 
been  amplified,  the  most  important  ( 
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ith  the  American  liae,  having  been  extended  as  logwood.    It  is  very,  heavy,  and  sinks  in 

ro  years.    The  message  dwelt  upon  the  de-  water,  and  so  hard  that  the  boring  of  the  holes 

slopment  of  railways  and  telegraphs,  coloniza-  for  the  spikes  and  forming  the  grooves  for  the 

on,  and  harbor  improvements,  winding  up  rails  is  very  laborious  work.    It  appears  to  be 

1th  announcing  that  a  new  tariff  would  soon  almost  impervious  to  decay,  but  has  a  tend- 

3  submitted  to  Congress.  ency  to  split  if  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  tropi- 

RdiUiMS  with  tke  United  States. — The  President  cal  sun  for  a  few  months ;   for  this  reason 

r  the  United  States,  in  his  annual  message  to  the  zapote  ties  have  to  be  kept  covered  with 

ongress,  Dec  1,  1884,  said :  ballast. 

During  the  post  year  the  increasing  good-will  be-  Need  of  a  Piper^MUI. — A  premium  of  $30,000 

reen  our  own  Government  and  that  of  Mexico  has  has  been  offered  by  the  Mexican  Government 

ien  variously  manifested.    The  ta^aty  of  commercial  to  any  one  who  will  establish  in  that  country 

cipnxaty  coDcluded  Jan.  20,  1833,  has  been  ratified,  „  ««^'1«  «;ii  ««.  „  «^„i.  ^«  *ira  aha      tv.^  n^J 

idWaiu  the  necessary  tariff  legislation  of  Congress  *  paper-mil   at  a  cost  of  $150,000.     The  Gov- 

i  beeome  effective.    A  full  treaty  of  commerce,  navi-  ernment  will  also  concede  a  ngnt  to  all  cactus- 

ktion,  and  consular  rights  is  much  to  be  desired,  and  plants  on  the  State  lands.     There  are  very  few 

ich  a  treaty  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Mexi-  such  manufactures  in  the  country,  and  none  at 

m  Government  stands  read/  to  conclude.    Some  ^j        ^^le  Pacific  coast.     Nearly  all  the  paper 

nbanaasment  has  been  occasioned  by  the  lailure  of  j  •     -hr     •      •    •          i.  ^  ^         t?            Kt^ 

ongress  at  its  hwt  session  to  providJ  means  for  the  ^^^d  in  Mexico  is  imported  from  Europe  (Ger- 

ne  execution  of  the  treaty  of  July  29, 1882,  for  the  many  m  particular),  except  cigarette-paper  and 

survey  of  the  Mexican  boundary  and  the  relocation  coarse  wrapping-paper,  which  is  made  in  Gua- 

f  boundary  monuments.  dalajara.    The  raw  materials,  in  the  shape  of 

Idatftu  with  Bq;laBd  aid  Canada* — On  Aug.  the  natural  fiber  of  the  banana,  the  cacao,  and 

1,  1884,  Lord  Edmund   Fitzmanrice,  Under  the  maguey,  are  very  plentiful,  and  rags  and 

Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  an-  cotton  waste  are  cheap  and  near  at  hand.  State 

loanced  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  that  governments  also  promise  idd  to  those  willing 

liplomatic  relations  had  been  resumed  with  to  go  into  the  business  of   paper-making,  de- 

Kexico,  and  that  an  agreement  had  been  signed  daring  that  tbey  wUl  release  the  property  from 

rith  that  country,  placing  England  upon  the  all  taxation  for  ten  years. 

'* most-favored-nation  footing.''    The  opening  Replantiiig  of  Trees.  —  A  contract  was  con- 

[>f  negotiations  for  a  commercial  treaty  be-  eluded  in  1884  by  the  Mexican  Government 

tween  the  two  countries  was  viewed  with  par-  with  Oscar  Droege,  of  Tampico,  to  plant  2,000,- 

ticolar  satisfaction  in  Canadian  mercantile  cir-  000  trees  in  the  valley  of  Mexico  within  four 

sles,  believing  as  the  merchants  did  that  a  large  years.    The  trees  specified   are  chiefly  ash, 

ind  profitable  trade  between  the  Dominion  and  poplar,  acacia,  and  mountain  cedar,  with  a  suffi- 

Kexico  would  follow  closely  upon  the  success-  cient  margin  for  miscellaneous  kinds,  accord- 

fnl  consummation  of  the  treaty.    On  October  ing  to  special  conditions  of  site  and  climate, 

to  news  reached  Ottawa  that  the  Mexican  Sen-  and  the  arrangements  contemplate  the  forma- 

ite  on  the  previous  day  had  ratified  the  agree-  tion  of  national  nurseries  in  which  scientific 

Dent,  and  that  the  President  approved  it.  forestry  may  be  pursued  on  a  footing  in  some 

OrdJAh-Wced. — This  has  become  a  very  inter-  degree  commensurate  with  its  importance. 

Bsting  product,  exported  from  the  ports   of  Peat — The  peat  of  Mexico  was  used  in  1884 

Magdalena  Bay,  Lower  Oalifomia.    The  weed  on  a  considerable  scale  as  fuel  for  locomotives, 

is  collected  on  the  lands  bordering  on  the  north-  stationary  engines,  smelting  purposes,  smiths' 

mi  portion  of  the  Pacific  side  of  this  Territory,  firas,  and  household  use.    The  peat  is  mixed 

Although  the  article  is  taxed  at  the  rate  of  $10  with  bitumen,  and  is  said  not  only  to  burn 

a  ton,  and  the  collecting,  packing,  and  ship-  freely,  and  without  smoke  in  much  quantity, 

ping  expenses  are  excessive,  the  returns  for  the  but  to  give  a  higher  dynamic  equivalent  of  heat 

Bales  in  Europe  show  a  handsome  profit.  than  the  same  amount  of  wood. 

Coal. — ^Two  discoveries  of  large  bodies  of  Peari-FMiliig. — In  February,  1884,  the  Mexi- 

anthracite  coal  were  reported,  during  the  latter  can  Government  granted  to  a  native  company 

part  of  1884,  in   northern  Mexico.    The  ac-  a  concession,  for  sixteen  years,  to  fish  for 

Boants  from  these  coal-beds  are  extraordinary,  pearls  from  Cape  St.  Lucas  to  Colorado  river, 

and  if  the  experts  who  are  going  to  examine  This  concession  was  transferred  in  July  to  a 

them  should  find  them  as  represented,  the  re-  San  Francisco  company.    They  pay  a  royalty 

mlts  on  manufacturing  in  San  Francisco  and  of  $10  a  ton  on  pearl-shells  for  three  years, 

ricinity  are  expected  to  be  very  important.  and  $15  for  the  remainder  of  the  time.    From 

ZapiCe-Wotd* — It  is  asserted  on  eminent  engi-  pearls  alone  the  revenue  is  estimated  at  $250,- 

leering  authority  that  the  best  wood  yet  dis-  000  per  annum,  and  from  shells  at  $150,000. 

lovered  for  rail  way- ties  is  zapote,  used  for  this  One  pearl  obtained  in  December,  1884,  is  worth 

purpose  in  Mexico.    It  is  essentially  a  tropical  $17,000. 

imber,  and  is  exceedingly  durable  for  out-door  A  Large  Ranelit — An  enormous  ranch  in  Mexi- 

r  in-door  work,  above  or  below  ground.  Sam-  co  was  purchased  in  1884  for  £200,000  by  a 

les  of  this  wood,   taken   out   of  buildings  syndicate  of  English  and  Scotch  speculators,  of 

lid  to  have  been  erected  more  than  two  cent-  whom  Lord  Tweedmouth  is  one.    It  extends 

ries  ago,  did  not  show  tlie  slightest  indica-  over  1,600  square  miles. 

ons  of  decay.    This  wood  is  nearly  as  dark  .     Contncts  for  Arms. — In  February,  1884,  the 
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Remington  Arras  Company,  of  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  There  are  now  fort  j  banking  associations  un- 
closed a  contract  with  the  Mexican  Govern-  der  the  general  laws  of  the  State.  Seven  were 
ment for 25,000 Lee  magazine  rifles,  and  15,000  organized  during  the  year;  one  discontinaed 
carbines  of  the  same  manufacture.  business,  and  one  is  in  the  hands  of  a  recover. 

MlflsioD  Work. — The  Re  V.J.  Milton  Greene,  who  The  specific  taxes  charged  on  railroads  in 

went  to  Mexico  as  a  missionary  in  1881,  says :  1888  amounted  to  $655,483.49 ;  received  from 

The  dominant  religion  is  CatHoHcism,  with  a  strange  life-insurance  companies,  $29,638.56;  fire-in- 

mixture  of  the  old  Aztec  rites.    In  their  processions  suranoe   companies,  $82,453.99  ;    charged  on 

the  natives  ornament  themselves  with  feathers,  paint  copper-mining  companies,  $21,843.87  on  81,- 

J^siot^wo"k  ^Ixir^^ewl-^- J;AS  257  tons;  i^n-miningcoa,panieB,  $26,617i» 

results  of  our  labore,  considering  the  time  and  money  on   8,151,568    tons;    coal-mining   companM^ 

expended,  have  been  more  gratifying  than  from  any  $404.13  on  161,544  tons;   amount  distributed 

other  of  our  missions  in  the  world.    We  have  estab-  from  primary-school  interest  fund  to  counties 

^^,^  '^^^^.Lli^^u  "  I^£^^J^'.^'*,  ^}?i:  for  584,246  cbiUlren,  $768,975.85  ;  asaeswd  rd- 


nent  poUtical  parties  I  found  the  Cleric^  ftopping  gept.  25,  1883,  $1,474,672.26 ;  liquor  -  tux  re- 

^p:^^c:s?:p.ssrAiSSn^;^''?ifeMcSi:  ''•^T^.i.fi!?, r'-  "p'"*"""^  *^'''''*''' 

show  great  intelligence,  and  are  anxious  to  learn.  mait,  ^loJ,o<U.UJ. 

....r»..^.»     «.  .   «                    ..„     *  ,1      .  state  Laidi. — The  whole  number  of  acres  of 

lIICmG^.    State  G«TenMMiit--The  foUowing  ]^^  held  by  the  State,  Sept.  80,  1883,  w m 

were  the  Stateofficers  during  the  year:  Gov-  i^053,lll-21 ;  number  of  acres  forfeited  to  the 

ernor,  Josiah  W.  Begole,  Greenbacker ;  Lieu-  gtate  during  the  year,  1,69528 ;  total,  1,051,. 

tenant -Governor,  Moreau  S.  Crosby;  Secre-  806*49;   number  of  acree  disposed  of  doriM 

tary  of  State,  Harry  A.  Conant;   Treasurer,  ^he  year,  214,186-535;  number  of  acres  held 

Edward  H.  Butler;  Auditor,  William  0.  Ste-  ^y  the   State,    Sept.   30,   1884,   840,620-965. 

vens ;  Attorney-G^eral,  Jacob  J.  Van  Riper ;  These  are  classified  as  foUo ws : 

Supenntendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Herschel  .                                                                 _  ^ 

R.  Gass;  A^utant-Generai,  John  Robertson;  ISit'bSd!^;^"**"^. .::::::::::::: •:::::^  ^^2Jw 

Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Rob-  Asylum  land' *. *. '. ". *. '. '. *.*.*'.'.'...'..!...*..    '.'.'.'.'.'.,.    taoo  w 

ert  G.  Baird  ;  Commissioner  of  the  State  Land-    g2*~"  rS^^^HT*'?**  ^***~^  ^"^ «o^?S  S 

/x/v!        mr.  o    vr         11       T  /^  •         Frunaiy-Scnool  iana 82l,ivi  mv 

Umce,  Minor  S.  Newell ;   Insurance  Commis-    Sait-sprixiff Und imm 

sioner,  Eugene  Pringle ;  Railroad  Commission-    Btate-buiidiM land 40«j 

er,  William  P.  innes;  Commissioner  of  im-  uXKi^Ld;.;;.v.;;;;.:.:;.\:;:::::;:::::    S'S 

migration,  H.  N.  Walker;   Commissioner   of  

Labor,  John  W.  McGrath ;  Swamp-Land  Com-         Total 840,6»lM 

missioner,  W.  D.  Fuller :  Commissioner  of  Min-  jhe  sales  during  the  year  amounted  to  214,- 

eral  Statistics,  Charles  E.  Wriglit.    Judiciary,  186-536  acres,  for  $189,936.08.     The  recapts 

Supreme  Court:  C hief- Justice,  Thomas  M.  Coo-  of  the  State  Land-OflSce  from  sales,  interest, 

ley  ;    Associate  Justices,  James  V.  Campbell,  etc.,  were  $269,287.04. 

Thomas  R.  Sherwood,  and  John  W.  Champlin.  §1^^  IistititlOM,— These  include  the  Univer- 

Ftaiawfc— The  Treasurer's  report  for  the  fis-  gjty.    Agricultural    College,    Normal   School, 

cal  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1884,  shows :  state  Public  School  at  Coldwater,  and  Indus- 

Balance  on  band  at  beginning  of  year $i,074,2«7  20  trial  School  for  Girls  at  Adrian  (both  for  tbe 

^^*P^ _8^8o«^6i8«  reclamation  of  homeless  and  wayward  girb), 

Total $4,880,885  62  the  lusaue  Asylums  at  Kalamazoo  and  Pontiac 

^y™®'*'* 8.28^.»*  28  (ijoth  overcrowded),  the  uncompleted  Insaw 

Balance  in  treasury $1,142,880  02  Asylum  at  Traverse  City,  the  A  sy lum  for  Id- 

Tu^T^^»»,.^r.^^.,^Au^«r.A  A»»i^»t.\.r.„ -tw  ^^^^  Crimiuals  (nearly  completed),  the  Ionia 

tvttIn^hZl^^uZ^nA!L^,^^  House  of  Correction,  the  State  Prison,  the 

I^l     Thl»  wAr^^^^  Institution   for   the  Ednoation    of  the  Derf 

t^^nnlw^nl?           ««»««1*^'  '«"''■>«  *•>«  and  Dnmb,  the  School  for  the  Blind,  and  tb. 

total  inaeDtedness .               ^   ^    ,„,  State  Reform  School.    The  Governor  reeoo- 

'^^S^'^I^S.rS  iwt^rpSriMloJrS'o;  St:  mends  an  amendment  of  the  law  govemingtb. 

inginterest) $12,149  27  House  of  Correction,  and  says>  "This  prison 

War-bounty-loan  bonds,  7  per  cent,  due  in  1820.    484,000  00  jg  ^1)^^  fo^  bcyoud  its  capacity  with  COnvictS, 

The  trust-fund  debt,  composed  of  balances  nearly  half  of  whom  are  sentenced  by  jasdwi 

upon  which  the  State  as  trustee  pays  interest  of  the  peace  from  different  parts  of  the  State, 

for  educational  purposes,  now  is :  mostly  for  drunkenness.^* 

Agricuiturai'Coiiejre  ftind $272,827  40  Sttto  OeiSBS. — A  State  ccusus  was  taken  in 

Nonnai-^hooi  ftand      v^Vo,  AiA      *^*^  ^^  June.     lu  the  following  table  is  presented  th« 

Primary-School  ftind(«  per  cent)  $3,124,810  00  x^+^i  «^«„i«*:«.«  ^s  \/:«iL:«««  :«  ^u             —  \<Ai 

Primary-School  fund  (ft  per  cent)      859,375  87  ^O^al  population  Of  Michigan  in  the  years  1884 

8,484,186  47  and  1880.    The  table  is  complete  except  for 

Uniyersity  fund 4S^5m  72  the  county  of  Isle  Royal,  from  which  no  ceniiii 

Aggng^ta  balance  of  trust  funds $4^18,021  40-  returns  for  1884  were  received.     The  popnlft- 
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[sle  Royal  in  1880  was  65.  The  totals 
[  are  the  results  of  the  first  coant  as 
)y  the  schedules  returned  by  the  enu- 
i$,  and  are  subject  .to  slight  corrections : 


COUNTIES. 


retTM. 


acy 


Oe. 

ID  . 


I  . 

r 


1884. 


4,088 

88,668 

12,684 

8,762 

4,028 

8,089 

24.104 

51,224 

4,889 

87,784 

27,6«4 

41,S99 

Sl,2Ufi 

9,276 

9,947 

8.422 

6,549 

27,186 

2.889 

9,993 

81,809 

7,944 

88,782 

1,589 

12,092 

25,058 

81,690 

26,091 

24,520 

84,947 

82,579 

10.602 

16,018 

45,859 

8^447 

4,499 

84,766 

4,677 

7.574 

80.118 

7,180 

49324 

21.578 

^168 

81.880 

19,889 

878 

81,870 

18.481 

20,682 

19,129 

8,784 

8,888 

88,844 

8^423 

846 

87,631 

19,056 

41.167 

14,557 

8,641 

4,888 

18,989 

1.876 

8,907 

86,308 

4.067 

2,610 

74,808 

29,628 

8,858 

28,098 

46,818 

26,2:^9 

«),777 

80,446 

41,704 

189,848 

10,588 


l,85^146 


1880. 


8,107 

87.815 

8,789 

6,287 

2,981 

1,804 

25,817 

8^150 

8,4-^ 

•86,785 

27,941 

88,452 

22,009 

^ll& 

6,524 

6,248 

4,187 

28,100 

1,159 

e,8l2 

81,226 

6,689 

89,220 

1,127 

8,422 

21.986 

82,728 

22,478 

20,089 

88,676 

88.872 

6,878 

12,169 

42,4)81 

84,842 

2,987 

78,25  J 

4,270 

8,283 

80,188 

6,258 

48.»48 

22,261 

2.902 

81,627 

12,802 

1,384 

25,894 

10,065 

13,973 

11.987 

6,898 

1,558 

88,624 

88,148 


26,586 
14,6S8 
41,537 
11,699 

1,914 

2,565 

10,777 

467 

1,974 
8:),  126 

8.118 

1,450 
59,096 
26,841 

1,575 
27.059 
46,197 
26,626 
25,783 
80,807 
41,848 
166444 

6,545 


1,686,882 


Salti — The  report  of  the  State  Salt  Inspector 
shows  that  the  salt  product  of  Michigan  for  the 
year  ending  Nov.  80,  1884,  was  8,252,175  bar- 
rels— ^the  lai'gest  in  the  history  of  salt-manu- 
facture in  the  State. 

PtUtieal. — ^There  were  three  tickets  in  the 
field  in  1884 — Republican,  Fusion  (Democratic 
and  Greenback),  and  Prohibition.  For  Presi- 
dential Electors,  the  Fusion  extended  to  twelve 
of  the  number;  for  the  thirteenth  place,  the 
Democrats  and  Green  backers  had  separate 
candidates.  The  following  were  the  State 
tickets : 


OFFICE. 


Governor  . . . 
Lleut.-GoY. . 
Secretary . . . 
Treasurer... 

Auditor 

AttV-Gen'l . 
Land  CommV 
BapH  Pub.  In. 
Board  of  Ed.. 


lUpobliean. 


R.  A.  Alger. 
A.  Buttars. 
II.  A.  Conant. 
K.  H.  Butler. 
W.  C.  Stevens. 
M.  Tageart. 
M.  S.  Newell. 
n.  B.  Gass. 
J.  M.  Balloa. 


Fudon. 


♦J.  W.Bcgole. 
tM.H.Maynard 
tW.  SbakMoean. 
tJames  Blair. 
tG.  P.  Sanford. 
♦F.  W.  Cook. 
*J.  H.  Dennis. 
*D.  Parsons. 
tC.Vanderveen 


Prohibition. 

D.  Preston. 
A.  Sherwood. 
Z.  Chase. 
A.  B.  Cheney. 
O.  £.  Downing. 
J.  H.  Tatem. 
W.  W.  BarcQS. 
J.  B.  Steen. 
I.W.McKeever 


*  Greenback. 


t  Democrat 


tllihed  in  oompeudium  of  the  Tenth  U.  S.  Census, 
than  the  footing  of  township  and  city 


At  the  election  on  November  4,  the  Repub- 
lican ticket  was  successful.  The  following  was 
the  vote  for  Presidential  Electors :  Republican, 
192,669;  Fusion,  189,861;  Prohibition,  18,403; 
imperfect  and  scattering,  5,790.  The  separate 
Democratic  electors  received  149,835  votes,  and 
the  separate  Greenback  electors,  41,490.  The 
vote  for  Governor  was  as  follows:  Republic- 
an, 190,840 ;  Fusion,  186,887 ;  Prohibition,  22,- 
207.  Four  Republican  (Third,  Fourth,  Ninth, 
and  Eleventh  Districts)  and  seven  Democratic 
Congressmen  were  elected.  The  Legislature  of 
1885  consists  of  18  Republicans  and  14  Fusion- 
ists  in  the  Senate,  and  52  Republicans  and  48 
Fusionists  in  the  House. 

The  constitutional  amendment  relative  to 
salaries  of  judges  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  was 
ratified  by  a  vote  of  35,343  to  28,642 :  that  rela- 
tive to  compensation  of  members  of  toe  Legisla- 
ture was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  52,707  to  31,693. 

HICaO-ORGANISMS  IN  DISEASE.  This  is  no 
new  subject,  but  it  has  assumed  greater  im- 
portance during  the  past  year.  The  study  of 
micro-organisms  bad  long  been  regarded,  even 
by  the  medical  profession,  as  barren  of  practi- 
cal results,  until  the  recent  discoveries  of  the 
tubercle  and  cholera  bacillus  opened  their  eyes 
to  its  possibilities.  Koch,  the  foremost  au- 
thority on  the  subject,  says :  "  In  no  instance 
has  it  been  proved  that  an  infectious  disease  is 
due  to  a  micro-organism,  unless  the  micro-or- 
ganism in  question  is  present  either  in  the 
blood  or  tissues  of  the  animal  affected  with 
the  disease,  after  death.  The  micro-organ- 
ism must  be  capable  of  cultivation  in  some 
suitable  media  outside  the  body,^^  he  adds, 
*'  and  after  being  cultivated  for  several  gener- 
ations, must  cause  the  same  disease  when  in- 
troduced into  the  body  of  a  healthy  animal. 
Finally,  in  the  body  of  this  last  animnl,  the 
same  parasites  should  be  found  as  in  the  for- 
mer case.^' 
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Without  entering  into  tlie  tecbnical  details 
of  the  subject,  it  may  be  snid  that  no  micro- 
BOopio  work  requires  such  extreme  care  as  the 
preparation  and  recognition  of  these  minute 
organisms.  When  removed  from  the  body 
they  are  tranaf erred  to  certain  '■cnltnre  fluids" 
(generally  meat-broth  or  gelatine),  where  thuj 
are  kept  alive  and  multiply  at  a  temjjerature 
of  from  8S°-106°  Fahr.  Many  preoantiona  are 
taken  to  avoid  contain  in  ation  from  contact 
With  the  air,  the  ordinary  one  being  to  keep 
the  fluids  in  glass  tubes,  the  ends  of  which 
are  plugged  with  Gne  cotton  or  wool. 

In  orHer  to  detect  snch  minute  bodies  in  the 
midst  of  tiasoes,  advantage  is  taken  of  their 

Sroperty  of  staining  readily  with  various  ani- 
ne  dyes,  which  are  not  so  easily  held  by  the 
snrronnding  tisauea.  It  ia  a  common  mistake 
to  eupposQ  that  micro-organisms  are  easily 
seen;  on  the  contrary,  their  detection  requires 
a  practiced  eye  and  the  use  of  high  powers. 

MtamecdL— These  are  amall  pointa  or  apeoks, 
which  are  seen  in  the  midst  of  decomposing 
organic  matt«r;  in  fact,  their  presence  is  in- 
dicative of  decay,  whether  they  ore  found 
within  the  dead  or  living  body. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  iliCFerent  species, 
which  have  received  certain  distinctive  names, 
BQch  as  the  "  septic  "  micrococoi,  or  those  that 


tberia,  etc.  With  few  eiceptions,  thej  re 
to  the  teat  mentioned  at  the  beginning  t 
article,  and  cause  the  same  or  a  similar  c 
when  introduced  into  the  lower  auimals. 

Bacteria.  —  These  are  small  bodies 
length  is  several  times  their  breadth. 
have  the  power  of  locomotion.  They 
in  puirefjing  fluids,  and  have  also  re 


are  associated  with  blood -poiaoning;  the  "zy- 
mogenic," which  give  rise  to  certain  chemicial 
changea  (as  in  the  decomposition  of  urine),  the 
"pathogenic,"  which  are  regarded  aa  the  cause 
ofdiseaaea.  The  term  "chromogenio"  is  ap- 
plied to  various  colored  forms.  Uicrococei 
are  found  in  large  numbers  in  abscesses — aa 
the  inflammation  increases  they  are  aeen  to 
invade  the  neighburing  tissues  i  but,  whether 
they  stand  in  the  relution  of  cause  or  effect  to 
the  inflammatory  proceas,  is  not  clear.  They 
are  found  in  the  bowel  in  diarrba?a  and  ty- 
phoid fever,  and  in  the  air-cells  of  the  lung  in 
pneomonia. 

As  so-called  "specific"  forms,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  micrococci  of  sranll-poi,  which  are 
found  in  the  eruptive  veaiclea,  erysipelas,  diph- 
theria, pneumonia,  inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  heart,  and  scarlet  fever. 
Each  of  these  forms  has  certain  peculiarities 
that  distinguish  it  from  the  others,  and  u  el- 
ways  found  in  cert^n  lorations,  as  in  the  spu- 
tum of  pneumonia,  the  membrane  of  dipb- 


different  names,  according  to  their  ■ 
ance  or  supposed  action.  Thus,  one  fi 
concerned  in  the  souring  of  milk,  another 
the  fermentation  of  alcoholic  fluids.  B 
most  importflDt  varieties  are  tliose  tli; 
found  in  the  blood  of  animals  dying  of 
cfemia;  according  to  the  latest  ideas,  tb 
supposed  to  generate  a  poison  that  is  ab 
into  the  system  and  gives  riae  to  the 
toma  of  blood -poiaoning. 

BadDL — These  derive-  their  name  from 
lam,  a  staff,  because  of  their  resembia 
small  rods.  They  resemble  bacteria,  b 
more  steniler.  Like  the  former  bodies 
may  occar  in  long  chains.  Some  baciU 
a  peculiar  tail,  or  flagellum,  whicli  ii 
organ  of  locomotion. 

A  peculiar  property  of  these  oi^ani) 
that  althongh  they  are  killed  by  Ireei 
boiling,  or  by  immersion  in  certain  soV 
such  OS  carbolic  acid,  thymol,  and  col 
sublimate,  their  spores  are  far  more  rei 
This  fact  becomes  important  in  con^deri 
prevention  of  disease  by  destroying  its 
Not  to  mention  the  bacilli  of  septiuen 
typhoid  fever,  which  are  not  regarded  a 
ing  a  specific  cbaract«r,  the  Baciltu*  a» 


found  by  Elehs  and  Tommaai-Cradeli 
blood  of  malarions  patients,  and  the  bad 
leproiiy,  special  mention  should  be  made 
bacilli  of  anthrax,  or  malignant  poeta 
covered  many  years  ago.  Tnese  are  Ion 
which  multiply  by  division,  throwing  off 
that  develop  into  bacilli.  These  paissit 
be  cultivated  outside  the  body,  and  ititr 
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other  animals.    Animals  thns  inoculated 
ally  die  within  fortj-eight  hours,  and  on 


IBT^f  BLOOD  OP  A  MOX7SC  DKAD  OF  ANTHBAZ. 

Kopio  examination  the  blood  and  spleen 
and  to  be  teeming  with  the  bacilli. 
IB  TikeitiMB.— This  form  is  found  in 
>atom  of  tuberculous  patients,  and  also 
)osit8  of  tubercle,  especially  within  the 
Their  presence  may  be  demonstrated 
)efore  the  ordinary  signs  of  phthisis  have 
ietected,  so  that  they  may  inmish  a  valu- 
neans  of  diagnosis  in  early  stages  of  the 
e.  The  bacilli  form  spores  within  the 
and  these  spores  seem  to  retain  their 
nee  for  some  time  after  they  are  dried, 
I  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  possi- 
of  consumption  being  communicated  by 


plithisis  can  be  regarded  as  est-ablished  beyond 
a  doubt  (see  Tubbsolb  Bacillus,  in  ^^  Aunual 
Oyclopadia"  for  1888). 

OonrnHBadllu. — Under  this  name  is  under- 
stood the  micro-organism  of  cholera,  the  latest 
addition  to  the  parasitic  forms  found  in  dis- 
ease. As  described  by  Koch,  the  cholera- 
bacillus  is  a  small,  curved  body,  bearing  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  punctuation-mark 
ft'om  which  it  derives  its  name.  Its  peculiar 
shape,  as  well  as  the  conditions  under  which  \t 
is  found,  readily  distinguishes  it  from  all  other 
parasitic  organisms.  It  is  smaller,  shorter,  and 
thicker  than  the  tuberde-baciUus  (for  an  ac- 
count of  its  discovery,  etc.,  see  Cholera,  page 
148).  These  bodies  are  found  in  great  num- 
bers in  the  dejections  and  intestinal  canal  of 
cholera-patients.     The  method  of  examining 


HUMAK  TUBXV0ULOX7S  BPUTUlf. 

'eath.  These  organisms  can  be  readily 
ftted  in  artificial  media,  and  when  an 
1  (especially  a  rabbit  or  Guinea-pig)  is 
ated  with  fluid  containing  them,  the 
;teristic  disease  is  produced.  The  detec- 
f  the  tubercle-bacillus  by  the  microscope 
es  a  good  deal  of  careful  manipulation, 
h  the  original  methods  of  staining  have 
much  simplified.  The  specific  nature  of 
irasite  is  now  almost  umversally  admitted, 
1^  farther  experiments  are  necessary 
)  the  infectious  character  of  tubercular 
VOL.  XXIV. — 32    A 
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A  DBOr  or  MXAT-BBOTH,  WITH  PUBB  CULTUSB  OF  COMMA- 

BAcnxx. 

them,  as  described  by  the  discoverer,  is  similar 
to  that  which  is  used  in  the  case  of  the  tuber- 
cle-bacillus. A  drop  of  mucus  from  the  intes- 
tines or  choleraic  stools  is  spread  out  on  an 
object-glass,  the  glass  drawn  several  times 
througb  the  fiame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  or  Bunsen^s 
burner,  and  a  watery  solution  of  fuchsine  is 
added.  After  a  few  seconds,  the  stained  speci- 
men is  examined  with  a  high  power  of  the 
microscope  (one  twelfth  of  an  inch,  oil  system, 
with  Abb^^s  condenser),  when  the  parasites 
are  readily  seen.  The  bacilli  may  be  cultivated 
by  placing  a  drop  of  the  same  mucus  in  food* 
gelatine,  which  has  a  weak  alkaline  reaction. 
The  liquid  gelatine  is  then  poured  upon  a  glass 
plate,  beneath  which  is  some  pounded  ice,  and 
the  gelatine  soon  freezes ;  the  plate  is  then  put 
under  a  glass  receiver,  where  it  is  kept  moist 
until  the  bacteria  develop.  Milk  also  is  a  good 
culture-fluid.  They  flourish  best  at  a  tempera- 
ture between  86®  and  104°  Fahr. ;  they  cease  to 
grow  below  67°  F.  If  exposed  to  a  frost,  they 
are  temporarily  disabled,  but  can  be  revived 
even  after  an  bourns  interval.  Under  the  mi- 
croscope the  bacilli  present  an  animated  pict- 
ure, moving  in  all  directions  across  the  field, 
^^  like  swarms  of  dancing  midges,^*  as  Koch  ex- 
presses it. 

The  cholera-germs  cease  to  grow  when  air 
is  removed,  or  after  they  have  been  dried  for 
about  three  hours.  They  grow,  but  with  difl5- 
culty,  in  fiuids  having  an  acid  reaction.  Cer- 
tain substances  kill  the  bacilli,  such  as  strong 
solutions  of  iodine,  sulphate  of  iron,  or  cop- 
peras (2-per-cent.  solution),  carbolic  acid,  1  to 
400;  oil  of  peppermint,  1  to  2,000;  sulphate 
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of  (wpper,  1  to  2,500;  qainine,  1  to  600;  cor- 
rosive anblimate,  I  to  100,000.  It  might  be 
inferred  tliat  notbiag  would  be  easier  ttiao  to 
kill  the  paraBitea  witbin  tbe  human  intestine 
bj  admioisteriug  such  drugs  as  are  kaown  to 
exeroise  a  germicidal  action;  but  practically 
this  is  impossible,  iince  tbe  sulutiona  would  be 
necessarily  so  strong  that  tbe;  would  be  fatal 
to  the  patient  The  non- professional  reader 
can  form  little  idea  of  the  interest  that  has 
bAen  awakened  by  tbe  diaoorer;  of  tbe  comma- 
bacillaa.  It  now  forma  tbe  chief  subject  of 
study  in  the  leading  European  laboratories, 
and  new  developments  with  regard  to  it  are 
expected  daily. 

TlMoMii — These  are  long,  wavy  rods,  and 
are  found  prinoipally  in  putrefying  fluids. 

Bplrlla. — These  are  minute  spiral  bodies. 
which  are  found  especially  in  the  blood  of  pa- 
tienta  sofFering  from  relapaing  fever.    Tbey 


are  observed  dnrinic  the  paroivsms  of  fever, 
bat  disappear  during  tbe  non-febrile  stages. 

FiigL — The  most  important  of  these  is  the 
"yeast-fuDsus,"  or  oidivm  albieani,  found  in 
the  "  thrush  "  of  infants. 

The  question  will  occur  to  the  reader,  "  What 
is  tbe  origin  of  these  micro-orgBaiamB,  and 
how  do  they  get  into  the  body)  "  Doubtless 
most  of  them  come  from  tbe  outer  world,  and 
Are  absorbed  through  the  skin,  by  tbe  aliment- 
ary tract,  and  by  the  respiratory  organs.  Hav- 
ing reached  a  favorable  soil  witbin  tbe  body, 
they  settle  there  and  mnltiply.  Recent  careful 
•iperiments  have  demonstrated  the  absence  ot 
micro-organisias  from  the  healthy  blood  and 
tissues.  At  the  same  time  it  is  wellknowo 
that  many  of  theae  bodies  eiiat  within  the  hn- 
man  intestine,  so  that  Klein  suggests  that  in 
certain  conditions  of  the  body  they  may  be 
able  to  migrate  into  distant  organs.  "It  can 
not  be  maintained,"  he  says,  "that  if  in  any 
focus  of  disintegration  micro-organisms  make 
their  appearance,  they  are  derived  from  those 
normally  present;  we  must,  on  the  contrary, 
believe  that  putrefactive  organisms  can  be  im- 
ported into  parts  connected  with  the  outer 
world  from  diutant  localities,  in  which  disor- 
ganization of  tiasuea  has  taken  place."  Aa 
regards  "  specific  "  organisms,  or  those  that 
may  be  positively  asserted  to  be  tbe  caaee  of 
certain  diseases,  we  can  only  mention  those  of 
anthrax,  tubercnlosia,  and  erysipelas  (also  of 


B wine-plague),  as  satisfying  the  tests  previov- 
lymentioned.  The  arguments  in  favorofil»ir 
specific  nature  are:  An  animal  suffering  tHU 
any  of  these  diseases  is  always  found  to  con- 
tain the  same  kind  of  organisms.  Tbt«e  or- 
ganisms, when  artificially  celtivated  and  intro- 
duced into  other  animals,  prodnce  tbe  ume 
disease.  The  period  between  tbe  time  of  in- 
troduction of  tne  organism  into  tbe  body,  ind 
the  appearance  of  definite  symptoms,  co^^ 
spends  closely  to  the  known  period  of  iira- 
batioD  of  the  disease.  This  period  variea  Iron 
a  few  hours  to  two  weeks.  Moreover,  if  ooij 
a  few  of  these  bodies  are  introduced,  the;g> 
on  multiplying  to  an  indefinite  extent. 

In  reply  to  the  query  as  to  whether  tlie 
micro-organisms  themselves  are  tbe  esBenbil 
vims  of  an  infectious  disease,  or  in  some  wi; 
generate  this  virus,  two  theories  are  snggetttd. 
£i  ther  certain  chemical  changes  may  be  brongbt 
about  in  the  tissues  by  the  presence  of  thew 
bodies,  jnst  as  in  alcoholic  fermentatioo ;  or 
the  parasites  themselves  may  fnmish  a  poiwn, 
which  sets  np  disease.  A  great  deal  has  beta 
written  about  antiseptics,  and  several  nb- 
stances  eqjoy  high  favor  because  of  their  mp- 
posed  destructive  power  over  disease-germt.  In 
tbe  language  of  experimental  pathology,  u 
antiseptic  is  "a  sutntancB  inimical  to  the  lift 
of  tbe  micro-organism."  According  to  SXmt, 
loose  statemeoU  have  been  made  as  to  the 
germicidal  power  of  many  drags.  ''  In  orda 
to  test  the  value  of  an  antiseptio,"  he  ttp, 
"we  mnst  first  put  the  micro-organisms  iau 
it,  and  then  take  them  out  and  place  them  ia 
a  nourishing  medium,  and  see  if  they  wiD 
grow."  When  this  method  is  adopted,  it  vill 
be  found  that  some  forma,  and  espedally  thfli 
spores,  are  not  destroyed  by  very  strong  soln- 
i.^-,„ .  .»»»»,.,=..  -"■""  Tarietiesof  bftcteriiiri 


killed  by  substances  that  have  no  effect  npoa 
others.  Corrosive  sublimate  is  tbe  most  pow- 
erful germicide,  since  spores  are  prevented 
from  developing  by  a  solution  having  a  strenph 
of  only  one  part  in  three  hondred  thonaand. 
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le  tnnch  remains  that  is  at  present  in- 
in  obscurity,  it  aeeioB  probable,  from 
neat  attention  that  U  now  being  directed 
atndy  of  micro-organiBRis,  that  diacov- 
ill  be  made  in  this  field  that  will  revo- 
M  all  oar  preTJoiu  ideas  witb  regard  to 
^n  aod  treatment  of  disease. 
flSCOPT*  Before  diecaaaing  the  progress 
J  made  in  tbe  evolution  of  the  coiii- 
mforoocope,  io  which  the  enlarged  im- 
rmed  bj  one  lens  or  system  of  leases, 
^e  objective,  is  viewed  through  another 
fing  system  called  the  ocular,  it  will  he 
lie  to  consider  briefly  the  present  con- 
of  the  simpla  microscope,  in  which  a 
implification  is  produced  by  a  simple 
■  hj-  a  system  acting  aa  each, 
rithstanding  tbe  growii^  ose  ot  lov- 
ohjectives  in  the  study  of  large  ottjeots, 
fge  and  serial  sections,  and  tbe  employ- 
't  objectives  oa  erectors,  giving  a  very 
nge  of  powers,  and  the  introdnction  ot 
at  compoand  binocnlor  dissecting  mi- 
■ea,  tbe  simple  microscope  is  still  indis- 
le  in  both  field  and  laboratory  work. 
SHfle  noMcape. — For  the  low  powers 
simple  microscope,  non-achroraatio 
ire  still  employed ;  and  by  some  makers 
e  to  monnted  as  to  be  used  either  sin- 
in  pairs.  A  nsefal  si>ecial  form,  whose 
t-snaped    tabe    famishes   oo    efGcteat 


In  the  dissecting  microscope  of  0.  V£rick,  of 
Paris,  an  identical  arrangement  is  adopted  for 
the  regolsr  supply  of  lenses.*  For  very  low 
powers,  however,  the  "engraver's  glass,"  a 
doablet  of  great  size  mounted  in  hard  robber, 
is  preferable.  It  has  long  been  used  by  a  few 
microBoopists,  for  such  work  in  the  selection, 
study,  manipolntion,  or  dissection  of  objects  aa 
can  be  carried  on  nnder  a  very  low  amplifying 
power;  but  the  merits  of  its  broad  field,  clear 
definition,  and  ease  to  the  eyes,  are  only  now 
becoming  generally  realized.  It  requires  a 
large,  heavy  stand,  like  the  "  lens-holder,"  Fig, 
S,  which  was  not  easily  avulable  hitherto,  but 
is  now  made  for  the  purpose.  For  higher 
powers,  as  from  one  to  one  fourth  inch,  the 
Coddlngton  is  still  the  best  of  cheap  and  non- 
achromatio  magnifiera,  and  is  snpplled  on  dis- 
secting or,  aa  better  named  on  toe  Uontioeni, 
preparing  microscopes.  The  small  non-acbro- 
matic  doublets  and  triplet«,  formerly  import- 
ant, and  planned  with  great  care,  are  now 
wholly  superseded  in  their  field  by  achromatic 
combinations. 

A  few  simple  microscopes  are  arranged  to 
nse  medium  and  low-power  achromatic  object- 
ivee  from  the  compound  microsoope,  wnioh, 
notwithstanding  the  eicellence  of  their  correc- 
tions, and  the  advantage  of  being  always  at 
hand,  are  only  tolerably  convenient  for  the 
purpose. 

The  "  globe  lens  "  of  Gundlach  is  an  achro- 
matio  Ooddington,  being  a  sphere  o(  orown- 

Slass,  balsam-cemented  into  the  center  of  a 
oilow  sphere  of  flint-^ass,  reduced  to  a  cylin- 
drical form,  aa  in  tbe  plain  Ooddington,  by 
cutting  away  the  nuused  peripheral  portion. 
Being  acbromatio,  the  blackened  diaphragm 
groove  is  not  required.  This  arrangement  se- 
cures, in  addition  to  the  well-known  advan- 
tages of  tbe  Coddington,  a  clear  and  brilliant 
definition  at  tbe  center  of  the  rather  limited 
field. 

By  other  makers  solid  three-lens  acbromatio 
magnifiers  are  produced,  under  the  names  of 
"aplanatic  loupes,"  "platysoopic  lenses,"  or 
"  achromatic  triplets."  These  were  early 
brought  into  service  in  America  by  Toiles  and 
Zentmayer;  tbe  most  common  form,  perhaps, 
ooneisting  of  a  thick  lens  of  crown-dasa  like  a 
shortened  Coddington,  achromatized  by  a  tbin 
concavo-convex  meniacna  of  flint-glass  at  each 
end.  These  triplets,  nsnally  mounted  as  shown 
in  Fig.  2,  ^ve  an  eiquisite  detinition,  a  broad 
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o  protect  the  eye  from  extraneous  light, 
watch-maker's  glass,"  wbicb,  of  various 
and  with  one  or  two  lenses,  is  always 
>le,  and  ia  often  mounted  upon  an  ex- 
iled stand  by  those  fond  of  amateur 
menta,  or  is  added  to  an  existing  simple 
ope  to  increase  the  range  of  its  outfit. 


Trehnd  darlttg  moa- 


upon  ihe'stciidinMs  of  the  hnid. ' 

ldna.ln«QflL.y«f<ir"onllnwjTl_.  

qulr«d  It  can  be  SDitantlyrfstmfd  to  position  over  th*  eve  bv 

u  ■  dlKectlng  mifwiKope  thin  the  miEiilfien  btretotbi* 
moDntxd  In  ipectadD-fniiiBi  for  ■ImUir  pnipowa. 
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and  well-lighted  field,  and  a  long  working 
fooDB ;  and  tlie;  may  b«  cotiifldered  »  necesnty 
rather  than  a  luxary,  where  fine  work  is  to  b« 
done,  and  for  anj  uae  when  extreme  economy 
ie  not  imperBtive. 

The  BrUcko  magnifier,   a   Galilean  micro- 
scope, cooaisting  of  a  small  two-s^stetn  achro- 


matic objective,  with  a  concave  eyC'leaB  above 
acting  as  an  ooalar,  has  long  been  used  on  the 
Continent,  bat  has  only  iateljr  recaived  de- 
served recognition  in  America.  Its  long  work- 
ing foons,  good  definition,  considerable  power, 
small  size,  and  moderate  cost,  commend  it  for 
the  preparing  microscope,  notwithBtandlngits 
small  field  and  rather  deficient  illumination. 
Some  simple  microscopes  are  supplied,  as  an 
extra,  with  a  compound  body  and  ordinary 
ocnlsr  for  high-power  dissections,  or  for  occa- 
sional exanunation  of  objects.  Few  preparing 
microBCOpea  are  large  and  firm  enough  to  em- 
ploy sncn  an  arrangement  to  real  advantage ; 


Fib.  S.— Lnn.nouiia 
bnt  the  Bansch  &  Lomb  Optical  Go.  have  jnst 
introduced  for  the  same  purpose  a  little  com- 
pound body,  shown  tn  tita  in  Fig.  4,  only 
three  inches  long  and  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
wide,  containing  a  dimtnntive  objective,  erec- 
tor, and  ocular,  whicb  is  light  enough  for  the 


prepar  „ 
by  draw-tube  ai^natment,  a  range  o 
of  from  13  to  150  diameters,  with  a  wi 
focoB  varying  inversely  from  1^  to  i  inoh 
arrangement  is  somewhat  equivalent  I 
Brllcke  magnifier,  giving  ^milar  working 
and  width  of  field  with  the  same  powe 
has  the  advantage  of  supplying,  by  mei 
ing  of  its  draw-tube,  such  a  range  of  ] 
as,  with  the  other  magnifier,  could  only 
tained  by  changing  or  dividing  the  obie< 
As  a  lens-holder,  to  support  nmple 
like  the  pocket  arrangement  shown  in 
for  instance,  while  objects  are  being  dii 
or  arranged,  some  recent  books  reoomE 
bent  wire  passed  through  a  cork,  wt 
turn  slides  up  and  down  npon  a  larger  ^ 
wire  stuck  into  a  block  or  spool  npt 
table ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
home-made  affair  is  about  as  efficient,  I 
not  as  pleasing  to  the  taste,  as  the 
stands  sold  everywhere  for  the  same  pi 
One  of  the  simplest  of  the  latter  is  the 
stand,  originally  made  by  Smith  A  Be( 
lately  elaborated  into  the  "Hampden" 
scope,  by  the  present  firm  at  tne  aug] 
of  a  distingnished  amatenr  microscopii 
R.  M.  S.,"  1882,  p.  268).  Many  variet 
made,  especially  by  the  French  and  G 
opticians,  having  a  rack -adjustment  f 
height  of  the  lenses.  To  gun  a  greater 
of  applicability,  the 
has  devised  and  nu 
Btand  shown  in  Fig.  8  ( 
A.  8.  M.,"  1884,  p,  IB 
is  based  upon  the  mod 
by  engravers,  bnt,  nnlil 
it  is  sufficiently  firm  an 
ageable  for  either  high 
powers,  need  either  ni 
stand,  or  at  a  snfiicle 
tance  for  the  exam 
of  mounted  herbaiinn; 
mens,  or  of  band-i 
npon  large  papers  or 
It  consists  of  a  recti 
frame,  sliding  upon  t 
lar  of  a  bull's-eye  stai 
bull's-eye  being  often  advantageouslr  t 
connection  with  it),  with  a  fine-adjoi 
screw  acting  against  the  pillar  above,  an 
a  hinged  eitensioD  below,  givin|t  a  tot* 
length  of  seven  to  nine  inches.  There  is 
of  semicircular  jaws  to  be  inserted  into  tl 
for  the  support  of  a  watch  -  mater's  ■ 
graver's  glass.  This  stand  is  equally  av 
for  high-power  Coddingtons  or  achr 
triplets,  and  its  range  is  raised  to  100  < 
ters,  or  more,  by  adapting  to  it  the  I 
magnifier,  or  the  Bansch  &  Lomb  ocm 
dissecting  arrangement.  Tbe  axis  of 
may  be  set  with  equal  steadiness  at  an] 
from  vertical  to  horizontal,  the  instmmei 
becoming  sometimes  an  efficient  aqnari' 
croBcope. 
Of  complete  stands  for  the  simple 
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Jie  ContiiieDtal  tjpe  •eems  to  be  the 
ompBot  atand,  with  imsll  iqiiare  stage 


For  such  stands,  however  large,  hand-rests 
add  greatly  to  the  steadiness  as  well  as  the 
comfort  of  the  hands,  and  the;  are  far  more 
Bslis&wtorf  when  large,  and  supported  inde- 


ton  un>  BBioTue  CoNrooND  Bdoi. 
1  with  side-wings  oa  b&nd-resta;  and 
reaction,  btely,  to  the  opposite  extreme 
wooden  stands,  of  which  the  snpports 
bands  constitute   tbe 
part,  as  in  the  instm- 
f  WaechterfJ.  R.  M. 
«,  p.  677),  V6rick("J. 


pendently,  than  when  attached  to  the  stage. 
The  form  described  bj  the  writer  (Bebrena, 
Am.  ed.,  p.  109)  is  shown  at  one  foorth  natnrat 
nze,  open  for  ose,  in  Fig.  6,  and  dosed  for  port- 
abilit;  in  Fig.  T.  It  oan  be  easil;  made  for  bis 
own  use,  from  mahoganj  or  other  hard  wood, 
bj  anj  amateur  hsTing  mechanical  skill.  Tbe 
microscope  (like  Fig.  4  or  Fig.  G,  for  instance) 
stands  in  tbe  center,  held  in  place  b;  two  wood- 
en buttons,  wbile  its  stage  is  somewhat  above 
and  Dot  &r  from  the  npper  ends  of  the  inclined 
rests.  When  portability  is  not  required,  tbe 
rest  is  BTTanged  permanentlj'  as  in  Fig.  7,  be- 
ing fastened  together  with  glue  and  brads,  in- 
stead of  hinges  and  hooks. 

Ite  BlaMi. — OnV  lately  has  there  been  an 
American  model  of  stand.  Formerly  it  was 
sufficient  to  rocogniEe  tbe  Cunciiiental  model, 
small,  compact,  and  portable,  but  of  very  lim- 
ited oapabilities  for  tbe  reception  of  eocesso- 
ries — most  of  which  aooessories,  by-the-way, 
the  Continental  microscopists  wholly  abjured  ; 
and  the  English  model,  large,  elaborate,  and 
combersome,  with  a  sumptuoos  outfit  of  in- 
genions  accessories.  The  Eaidish  model  was 
chiefly  in  favor  in  America,  whether  imported 
f^om  abroad  or  imitated  by  our  own  mano&ct- 
nrers.  Within  a  few  years  past,  however,  a 
really  new  model  has  been  developed,  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  American  innovations, 


i.." 


&  Erafit  (Oarpentei, 
Wooden  models  have 
lewise  introduced  into 
1  by  Mr.  W.  Teasdale 
U.  S.,"  1S83,  p.  &49), 
luiley  (Carpenter,  p. 
d  others.  They  have 
yet  become  Amerioan- 


vantages  that  render 
irtun  to  be  need  when 
:iiowii.*  In  America  a 
lase  and  stage  with  side- 
8  adopted  by  one  large 
in  the  ''compact"  die- 
microscope  (see  Fig. 
the  prevailing  type  of 
t  stands  seems  to  be 
arger,  with  round  base 
avy  pillar,  like  those 
Joe^h  Zentmayer,  of  ^| 
Iphia  (Fig.  6),  and  of  i^ 
R.  and  J.  Beck,  of  Lon- 
.  Philadelphia. 

■vdll  for  oriElutliu  tfab  >»!• 
MU  to  tBtoiUE  U  Mr.  H.  J. 
ikan.  -  Tb*  UlcmKopf,"  1SS\ 


Fm.  6.— DusEcms  Hicboicops. 
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Trhich  may  be  fairly  considered  as  represent- 
ative of  American  judgment  and  ingenaitj. 
These  stands  are  mostly  made  of  mediam  size, 
the  pecaliarities  of  their  mechanism  enabling 
them  thus  to  combine  nearly  all  the  simplicity 


1 


s 


Fio.  6.— Hand-Rbbt,  opbn. 


Fig.  7.— Hand-Rbbt,  closed. 

and  portability  of  the  Continental  stands,  with 
nearly  all  the  efficiency  and  scope  of  adaptations 
of  the  more  ambitious  English  instruments. 
The  **  Histological "  stand  of  Mr.  William  H. 
Bulloch,  of  Chicago  (see  Fig.  8),  may  serve 
as  an  example  of  this  type  of  stand  in  a  very 
simple  and  inexpensive  form,  yet  efficient  for  a 
great  variety  of  scientific  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  **  Universal  ^'  stand  of  the  Bausch  & 
Lomb  Optical  Co.,  may  be  specified  as  a  type  of 
somewhat  larger  and  more  elaborate  stands, 
able  to  use  all  accessories,  and  serviceable  for 
all  general  purposes  (excluding  specialties  hav- 
ing extraordinary  requirements)  of  microscop- 
icfiJ  research.  (The  general  arrangement  of 
this  stand  is  shown  in  the  cut  of  one.  Fig.  SO, 
bearing  an  electric  illuminator  in  place  of  the 
mirror;  while  its  details  of  construction  are 
nearly  like  the  corresponding  portions  in  the 
^*aro"  stand,  Fig.  12.)  Somewhat  equivalent 
to  these  stands  are  numerous  instruments  by 
nearly  all  American  and  many  English  makers. 
A  critical  study  of  the  points  which  such  stands 
have  in  common  will  reveal  the  principal  im- 
provements in  stands  during  the  last  half-dozen 
years. 

The  body  is  broad  enough  to  hold  oculars 
giving  a  liberal  width  of  field  with  the  lower 
powers;  1*25  inch  being  the  standard  diameter 
of  the  American  Society  of  Microscopists, 
and  1*85  the  largest  standard  of  the  Royal  Mi- 
croscopical Society.  Many  of  these  stands  are 
made  at  or  near  one  of  these  sizes ;  and  it  is  to 
be  greatly  desired  and  reasonably  hoped  that 
complete  correspondence  will  be  shortly  ac- 
complished, so  that  a  single  adapter  will  make 
the  oculars  of  all  interchangeable.  The  nose- 
piece  at  the  bottom  screws  out,  leaving  the 
**  Butterfield  "  broad-gauge  screw  (one  and  one 
fourth  inch),  for  those  uses  for  which  the  "  So- 
ciety "  screw  is  unavailable.  The  body  is  also 
short,  about  five  or  six  inches,  for  comfort  when 
using  it  in  a  vertical  position  on  the  laboratory- 
table  ;  this  peculiarity  fitting  it  also  to  adopt 


the  Abbe  binocular  ocular.  A  draw-tabe 
(sometimes  there  are  two)  furnishes  the  varjing 
length  of  body  required  in  micrometry,  or  the 
standard  length  for  ordinary  use.*  The  grado- 
ations  of  the  draw-tube  should  be  numbered 

not  from  zero,  but  from 
the  minimum  lengtb  of 
the  body,  so  that  the 
reading  at  any  point  of 
draw-tube  extension  will 
give  directly  the  total 
length  of  body  in  use  at 
the  time.  The  draw- 
tube  is  furnished  at  in 
lower  end  with  a  "So- 
ciety "  screw  adapter, 
which  often  serves  a 
good  purpose  as  a  dia- 
phragm, and  can  be  em- 
ployed on  occasion  to 
carry  an  objective  as 
'  erector,  an  amplifier,  a 
polariscope   analyzer,  a  set  of  spectroscope 

Erisms,  or  an  objective  of  too  low  power  to 
e  focused  in  the  ordinary  way. 
The  limb  connecting  the  body  with  the  pillar 
is  of  the  Jackson  model,  supporting  the  bodj 
steadily  by  means  of  the  rack  attached  to  its 
posterior  surface.  Ten  years  ago  this  niodel 
was  already  adopted  by  all  the  prominent 
American  makers,  except  one  who  made  only 
stands  of  the  Continental  type,  though  the 
Ross  style,  with  a  transverse  bar  supporting 
the  body  only  at  its  lower  end,  was  still  ex- 
tensively, if  not  most  commonly,  preferred  in 
England.  This  style,  though  confessedly  in- 
ferior in  other  respects  to  the  Jackson,  was 
long  retained  from  the  great  superiority  of  its 
fine  adjustment  to  that  then  used  with  the  riTal 
model ;  but  the  faulty  adjustment  having  beeD 
superseded,  the  Ross  bar  has  at  last  been  aban- 
doned even  by  the  distinguished  firm  which 
gave  it  a  name,  and  whose  fine  workmanahip 
and  large  infiuence  greatly  prolonged  its  use; 
and  it  may,  therefore,  now  be  considered  obso- 
lete except  for  suecial  purposes. 
The  coarse  adjustment  is  by  a  rack  whose 

*  Ten  inches  is  still  called  the  standard  lengtb  of  hoAj, 
tbongh  rather  Tamely  or  approximately,  since  no  one  hai 
undertaken  to  say  where  the  measurements  sboold  begland 
end.  Perhaps  they  are  most  commonly  niMle  from  tb«  top 
of  the  draW'tobe  to  the  bottom  of  the  objectire.  As  tb«  ftxal 
plane  from  which  the  **  optical  tube-length,'*  as  it  is  veii 
termed  by  Prof  Abbe,  should  be  measured,  is  always  tboT« 
the  IVont  lens  of  the  objective,  and  often  above  the  beck  le» 
('•  J.B.  M.S.,'*  1888, p. 816;  *'Proc  A.  8. M.,''  1884,  p.  188), «*l 
as  large  stands  do  not  ordinarily  give  ten  inches  from  tbst 
plane  to  the  corrMponding  plane  of  the  ocniar,  it  is  eridnt 
that  tlie  powers  resulting  from  various  combinatl<»s  of  ob- 
jectives and  oculars  must  be,  as  they  practically  are,  less  ttasi 
their  theoretical  value,  computed  on  the  assumntioo  of  to* 
inch  tube,  unless  either  objectives  or  oculars  or  both  be  ip*- 
dally  named,  so  as  to  make  good  the  practical  defldsB^ « 
distance  between  them.  Prof.  Abbe's  cut,  however,  smo* 
to  do  more  than  represent  the  practical  difBcultles  ^tb* 
case ;  as  tiie  positive  ocular  figured,  bat  rarely  used  ta  tbc 
microscope,  has  its  focal  pbme  wholly  below  it  and  fiu*  froa 
any  convenient  location  of  the  top  of  the  draw-tube ;  while  the 
negative  ocular,  far  more  commonly  used,  has  Its  pisse  at  tbt 
level  of  the  diaphragm  between  its  lenses,  and  can  be  csiilT 
and  conveniently  arranged,  as  it  already  is  by  some  mskA«« 
to  slip  into  the  tube  just  to  that  plana  (se«  ^^Nomendstaitoi 
Oculars,''  iry^  p.  512). 
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U  located  high  np  upon  the  limb,  to 
nlMged  range  for  low  powers.  The 
leot  is  npon  plane  surfaces  book  of  the 
tbe  racking  of  the  ronnd  body  tbrongh 
>w  cjliader  haTint;  been  abandoned  in 
>d  work  on  acconnt  of  itd  imperfect  ao- 

Sabstitntas  for  the  rack  (Bnab  an  a  chain 
lent,  a  coarse  screw  geared  with  toothed 


Fib.  &— HnroLOSicu.  Staks; 


to  the  large  milled  heads,  a  diagonal 
'  aide-bars  with  cranb-pin  attachments) 
een  abandoned  or  confined  to  individ- 
ken;  thongb  diding  the  body  by  hand 
an  oiit«r  tnbe  is  retained  in  the  cheaper 
■sarimple  arrangement,  1( 

Mgmat  nek  anA  Bplnl  pinion  it 
b'mrv  hold.     It  nag  mpphed  uj 


U  (be  •DRHtloii  of  Kt.  J.  MsfaU.  I 
-  lilc*.  p.  1«8^ 


tbongh  not,  in  skillful  hands,  less  precise  than 
the  rack  itself. 

The  fine  adjustment  is  by  means  of  a  screw 
at  the  back  of  the  limb,  moving  the  whole 
body,  usually  bj*  means  of  an  interFening  lever. 
Thia  arrangement  is  now  practically  nniversal, 
having  replaced  the  screw  with  short  lever  in 
front  of  the  body  acting  npon  a  movable  nose- 
piece,  which  was  the  prevalent  form  in  Ameri- 
iiiEi  jiTiH  Ij;;.'n--1L  -(alios  only  a  few  years  ago. 
hi  Mr.  Zi'[iTiiL:iM.>r'<t  model,  introduced  at  the 
ilal  Esiiibiti<iD,  the  motion  is  npon 
plane  snrfiicea  juai  behind  those  of  the  coarse 
adjustment;  in  Ur.  Bollooh's  best  model  the 
pinion-box  of  the  coarse  a^nstment  itself  is 
moved  and  with  it  the  whole  body;  in  the 
Bunecb  &  Lomb  stands  a  frictionless  motion, 
not  sobject  to  wear,  and  incapable  of  lost  mo- 
tion, is  ohtftined  by  supporting  the  body  by 
two  parallel  horizontal  atee!  springs  a  a.  Fig. 
9,  while  it  is  carried  downward  against  the 
reaction  of  the  springs  by  means  of  the  screw 
and  milled  head  b  acting  npon  the  pinion-box/ 
hv  mpntia  of  tho  inflexible  bar  e ;*  while  Mr. 
E.  Gnndlach  adopts  the 
differential  screw  aa  a 
means  of  securing  a  slow 
or  rapid  motion  at  will. 
In  a  recent  in  gen  ions 
adjustment  by  Swift  & 
Son,  of  London,  the  fo- 
oosing  screw  is  placed  at 
the  side  of  tlie  rimb,  and 
raises  the  objective  by  a 
wedge  movement,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  10;  the 
arrangement  oeing  ^v- 
en  any  reqoired  degree 
of  delicacy  by  varying 
the  pitch  of  the  wedge. 
The  ttofft  is  ronnd, 
thin,  and  concentric  to 
the  optical  axis  of  the  in- 
strument This  styie,  in- 
troduced mainly  through 
the  influence  of  the  late 
R.  B.  ToUes,  of  Boston, 
is  now  generally  recog- 
nized and  imitat«d  as  a 
material  improvement 
on  other  forma.  A  plain 
ctrcnlar  plat«,  as  osed  in 
Fig.  8,  becomes  the  basis 
for  a  inovableapper  plate,  with  or  without  a  slid- 
ing object-carrier,  forming  an  excellent  revolv- 
ing stage  as  shown  (with  object- carrier)  lying  at 
foot  of  same  stand,  and  (witli  plain  spring  clips) 
in  litu  on  the  "  arc  "  stand,  or  for  an  elaborate 
mechanical  stage  with  pinions  both  on  one  axis, 
and  with  its  mechanism  wholly  within  the  limits 
of  the  circle  so  as  to  admit  complete  rotation,  as 
devised  by  Mr.  Toiles,  and  adopted  with  mors 
or  leaa  changes  by  Mr.  Bnlloeh,  in  hi9"Con- 
•  Thli  adJDitnient  hu  tlii»  bren  idaptd  bf  Mr.  Hronr 
Cnoch.  of  LoDdoD.    In  Ibt  (jpimin  lUnds  of  Belbert  k 

iilD^vd,  panllel.  horliootol  ban. 
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gress"  etand,  hj  Ross  &  Co.,  in  the  Wenham 
"Radial"  aland  (see  Fig.  11),  ("  A.  M.  M.  J.," 
1888,  p.  148),  by  Watson  &  Sons,  in  their  in- 
oliniDg stand  ("J.  R.  M.  8.,"  1B81,  pp.  800,  S16), 
and  bj  other  makers.  Latelj  a  sliding  fork, 
holding  the  objeot-siide  in  place,  has  been  pro- 
posed as  a  substitat«  for  the  sliding  object- 
carrier;  thns  thinning  the  stage  by  diBpenaing 
with  one  plat«,  and  allowing  the  oyect-slide  to 
lie  apon  tte  bed-plate  of  the  stage.  The  stagea 
are  sometimes  made  reversible,  to  carry  the 
slide  below  for  extreme  obliquity  of  illumina- 
tion, or  are  furnished  with  additional  spring 
clips  below  for  the  same  purpose,  the  rotating 
elips  in  Wale's  "  working  stand  being  also  re 
Tersible  and  capable  of  holding  a  slide  m  any 
azimuth  either  above  or  below  the  stage     An 


The  mirror  isanpportedDpon  a  radial  bir 
swinging  tail-piece  hinged  in  the  plane  of  t 
objeot  on  the  stage.  It  therefore  swings  m 


— WnieB  Pun  AEJUsnoMT. 


ally  to  the  object  on  the  stage,  which  ii 
the  ontical  center  of  the  instnunent ;  and  it  t 
thereby  be  placed  with  the  greatest  ease  I 

firecision  at  any  angle  from  the  axis,  eitfaer! 
ow  or  above  the  stage,  withont  altering 


additional  inverted  stage  with  clips  has  also 
been  made,  to  slip  npward  into  the  r^iuiar 
stage-opening  ("Amer.  Jonr.  of  Mic,"  1879,  p.  ■l 
62) ;  bnt  such  devices  are  seldom  required  with 
present  thickDess  of  stage  (about  i  inch,  per- 
mitting incidence  of  light  op  to  70°  or  80°)  and 
present  means  of  immersion  illumination.  The 
rack  for  rotating  the  stage  is  mostly  aban- 
doned, ss  all  precision  usually  required  can  be 
attained  more  promptly  by  hand ;  but  the  cir- 
cnmference  is  graduated,  in  tlie  better  stands, 
to  indicate  the  extent  of  rotation.  The  stage 
U  set  jest  high  enough  to  admit  the  adaptation 
of  the  sab-stage  apparatus  of  the  large  English 
stands,  which  apparatus  is  not  attached  to  the  distance  frctta  the  object,  the  extent  o(  sn 
stage,  but  supported  upon  a  ring  or  sub'Stage  being  indicated,  except  in  the  cheapest  fo 
below.  upon  a  gradnated  circle.    ""     '■  -  • 


Fis.  11.— Roma)  Stasv;  asoDuncu. 


The  distance  ot  i 
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the  object  is  a^nstable  hj  slidlog 
ward  or  from  it.  For  simple  itands 
snb-atage  is  wsattng  or  oomparative- 
rtant,  one  tftil-piece  ia  used,  as  in 
t  for  stands  of  higher  grade  e  second 
ingindepeiideDtlj,asii]Fig.  12,iB  es- 
hensefblnesaof  thes^steni  ''  ~ 

often  requires 
aed  in  an  axial 
bile  the  mirror- 
|ae.  So  impera- 
that  aomecom- 
horities,  having 
Jie  single  bar, 
1    ezpreaeed    a 

to  its  ntilitj 
ligher  grade  of 
The     swinging 

anticipated  in 
b7  Mr.  Thomas 
ectioeal  aro  to 

1863,  and  b^ 

-Nachet  trav- 
ago  in  Paris  in 
>y  Dr.  RojBton- 

I  1863,  and  by 

1871,  end  by 
h's  sectoral  ara 

0  in  1878  C'J. 
1860,  p.  IOCS), 

SQCoessfiiUy  in- 
by  Messra.  Jo- 
imayer  and  G. 

at  the  United 
tennial  Exbibi- 
9  now  adopted 

all  American 
teveral  of  the 
inglish  makerx, 

1  Dr.  Pelletan's 
mtal "  micro- 
t.  H.  P.  Ayl- 
ings    the    tail- 

from  the  pillar 
the  stage,  but 
izoDtal  bar  pro- 
'om  a  rotating 
into  the  stage-opening,  by  turning 
;an  be  set  at  any  ludmnth  and  nwang 
e  object  in  other  directions  as  well 
J  ("J.  R.  M.  8.,"  1884.11.  110).  In 
«r  rtanda  some  of  the  advantages  of 
ing  tail-piece  may  be  secured,  aa  pro- 
Mr.  James  Mackenzie,  by  screwing 
ig  to  the  edge  of  the  stage  a  similar 
tde  in  a  detachable  form,  carrying  a 
1  a  one  or  two  inch  condensing  lens 
[.  8.,"  1881,  p.  826). 
t  has  three  widely  separate  points  of 
projecting  plug  of  soil  rubber  being 
ito  the  bottom  of  each  branch  for 
tact  with  the  table,  and  a  single  pil- 
and  firm,  arising  to  the  center  of  the 
oint  back  of  the  stage,  and  admitting 


a  free  swing  of  the  mirror-bar,  whether  the 
body  he  vertical  or  inclined. 
None  of  the  figures  as  drawn  fully  represent 

the  highest  deTelopraent  of  instruments  of  this 
type  and  size ;  siuce  the  more  complete  stands 
named  are  sometimes  made,  to  advantage,  with 
graduated  and  indexed  fine  adjustment- wheel, 
with  centering  ftdjaetmeDts 
and  graduated  rotation  tu  ibe 
stage,  and  even  with  a  small 
mechanical  stage  of  the  TolleS 
style,  with  lengthening  mir- 
ror-bar, and  with  vertica) 
rack  -  niavement  and  lateral 
centering  adjustments  to  sub* 

Instead  oftLetmnn  ion-joint 
for  inclination,  at  the  junction 
ul'  pillar,  tail-pteco,  stage,  and 
limb,  an  arc  sliding  between 
two  pillars  or  jaws  was  con- 
irived  by  Mr.  George  Wale,  o( 


New  Jersey,  in  1880  (Carpenter,  "  The  Micro- 
scope," p.  74),  giving  great  steadiness,  thongh 
witn  somewhat  limited  capabilities,  and  this 
arc  microscope  has  since  been  copied  and  im- 
proved by  L.  Schrauer.  of  Sew  York ;  by  Ross, 
Watson,  and  Swift,  of  London ;  and,  finally,  by 
Bausch  &  Lomb,  of  Rochester,  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  Hon.  J.  D,  Cox,  of  Cincinnati  ("  I'roc. 
A.  S.  M.,"  1883,  p.  147).  in  their  American  con- 
centric stand  (see  Fig.  12).  These  microscopes 
have  come  into  nse  very  suddenly,  and  are  just 
now  receiving  a  liberal  trial  In  that  practical 
work  which  has  not  yet  folly  decided  their 
exact  relative  value  among  the  accepted  vari- 
eties of  the  modern  microscope. 

Of  thevaat  number  of  portable,  class,  clini- 
cal, traveling,  and  packet  microscopes  which 
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the  last  few  years  have  hroaght  forth,  a  large 
proportion  are  either  imitations  or  revivals 
of  earlier  and  abandoned  forms — the  improve- 
ments made  in  their  details,  or  the  demands  of 
the  times,  rendering  serviceable  now  the  models 
which  were  before  rejected  and  forgotten. 

The  more  or  less  real  requirement  of  the 
times  has  led  to  the  introduction,  especially  in 
Germany,  of  a  class  of  trichina-microscopes, 
adapted  for  making  a  rapid  search  over  a  large 
field  with  a  low  power.  The  flesh  to  be  exam- 
ined is  compressed  between  large,  thick  glass 
plates,  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  carried 
systematically  beneath  the  lenses  by  a  sliding  or 
rotary  motion — the  whole  device  being  either 
a  portion  of  a  special  stand  for  the  purpose,  or 
else  attachable  to  the  stage  of  any  stand.  A 
very  simple  but  serviceable  "  trichinoscope " 
is  made  in  this  country  ("J.  R.  M.  S.,"  1880, 
p.  711 ;  1882,  p.  258).  Such  arrangements  are 
also  useful  when  large  quantities  of  vegetable 
or  animal  fibers,  or  hairs,  commercial  products, 
etc.,  are  to  be  surveyed. 

Under  the  demands  of  the  practically  new 
science  of  micropetrography,  a  class  of  litho- 
logioal,  petrological,  or  mineralogical  micro- 
scopes has  been  suddenly  developed,  charac- 
terized by  the  completeness  of  the  stage  and 
polariscope  arrangements.  The  stage,  often 
mechanical,  has  a  graduated  rotation,  a  cen- 
tering adjastment,*  and  in  some  cases  an  at- 
tachment with  graduated  arc,  after  Hartnack^s 
model,  for  rotating  the  object  vertically  under 
the  lenses  for  the  sake  of  determining  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  optic  axes  of  biaxial  crystals,  or 
for  the  measurements  of  angles  by  successively 
leveling,  in  the  focus  of  the  objective,  the  cor- 
responding sides  of  the  crystals.  This  rotation 
takes  place  in  Mr.  Bertrand's  stand,  in  a  glass- 
bottomed  trough  upon  the  stage,  so  that  the 
measurements  can  be  made  in  oil  or  other 
liquids  as  weU  as  in  air  (**  J.  R.  M.  8.,"  1883, 
p.  413).  The  fine  acyustment  is  graduated 
and  indexed  for  approximate  measurements 
of  thicknesses.  The  polarizing  prism  is  large, 
mounted  with  centering  a(^ustment  and  grad- 
uated rotation  with  spring-catch  to  indicate 
when  the  prisms  are  crossed,  with  fittings  to 
carry  above  it  a  condensing  lens  of  large  aper- 
ture (another  lens  being  screwed  at  the  same 
time  into  the  lower  end  of  the  draw-tube),  and 
with  a  swinging  movement  by  which  it  can 
be  instantly  turned  into  or  oat  of  the  axis  of 
vision.  The  analyzer  has  a  graduated  rotation, 
and  is  mounted  over  the  ocular,  or  in  a  sliding 
box  above  the  objective,  or  both.  The  ocular 
has  a  centering  adjustment,  a  pair  of  cross- 
wires  (illuminated  ft'om  the  side  for  use  with 
a  dark  field)  in  the  focus  of  the  eye-lens,  a 
graduated  circle  for  goniometry,  and  an  ar- 
rangement for  placing  a  plate  of  calc-spar  be- 
tween the  analyzer  and  the  eye-lens,  or  in  the 

*  Bomettmefl  a  centerin^r  nose-piece  is  Bnbstitated  for  this ; 
while,  In  M.  Nachet's  model,  the  sta^e  and  body  are  made  to 
revolve  tocrethcr  under  the  ocular,  so  that  the  centering  is 
oot  diatorbed  by  the  rotation. 


focus  of  the  latter,  for  stauroscopic  measoie- 
ments.  In  or  near  the  nose-piece  is  a  slit^  or 
sliding  box,  or  cranked  arm,,  for  introducing 
a  Klein's  quartz-plate  into  the  field.  No  one 
stand,  however,  is  known  to  inclode  all  tbe 
above-named  features.  Among  those  promi- 
nent in  the  introduction  of  such  special  staodi 
may  be  mentioned  Profs.  Lasanlx  and  Rosen- 
busch,  and  Messrs.  Fuess,  Nachet,  Sidle  (of  the 
*^Acme''  stands),  Bulloch,  Beck,  Swift,  and 
Zeiss  (see  "J.  R.  M.  S.,"  1882,  p.  842). 

The  utility  of  the  binocular  microscope, which 
was  strenuously  denied  by  some  not  many  yean 
ago,  can  no  longer  be  reasonably  questioned.  It 
is  evidently  most  useful  in  general  nataral  his- 
tory, with  low  powers  or  moderate  angles,  and 
of  less  advantage,  though  not  absolutely  inap- 
plicable, to  investigations  requiring  only  high 
powers  or  extreme  angles.  For  small  stands 
of  the  Continental  type  the  Nachet  form  was 
first  really  successful,  and  is  still  preferred; 
while  the  Wenham  form,  which  set  the  exam- 
ple of  a  direct  transmission  of  light  to  one 
eye  and  a  diverted  transmission  to  the  other, 
continues  to  be  the  standard  binocular  of  Eng- 
lish and  American  stands.  One  of  its  few  se- 
rious disadvantages  is  the  small  size  of  prism 
heretofore  admissible,  and  the  accompanying 
limitation  of  the  acting  aperture  of  many  object- 
ives by  the  small  opening  possible  in  the  prism- 
box  of  a  nose-piece.    This  has  been  lately  rem- 
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edied  by  the  contrivance  of  Edward  BauscK 
who  abandoned  the  sliding  prism-box  altogeth- 
er, and  mounted  a  larger  prism,  a,  in  Fig.  IS, 
on  a  swinging  arm,  b^  inside  of  a  nose-piece 
of  sufficient  capacity  to  allow  it  to  be  swung 
wholly  out  of  the  way,  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines,  leaving  unobstructed  the  whole  caliber  of 
the  "  Society  "  screw,  d.  The  prism-bolder,  h 
is  attached  to  a  steel  spindle,  <^  which  is  turned 
by  a  milled  head  outride.  (This  arrangement  is 
shown  in  situ  in  the  cut  of  "arc"  stand.  Fig.  11) 
Of  the  many  ingenious  binocnlars  proposed 


i  the  Ittat  fev  7ears,  only  two  have  come 
nneiderable  nw.  Tie  first  of  these,  by 
,  W.  Steph^gon,  of  London,  is  a  reintro- 
iD  of  a  pair  of  reflecting  priania  of  the  form 
ed  bj  Prof.  J.  L.  Riddell,  of  New  Otleana, 
riginal  inventor  of  tbe  binooalar  micro- 
,  These  prisms,  shown  in  Fig.  14,  located 
,  close  to  tlie  back  iens 
of  tbe  objectlTe,  di- 
vide tbe  pencil  of 
ligbt  into  two  Bjm- 
aetrical  halves,  which 
ire  turned  obliqaely 
forward,  the  image 
being  at  the  same 
time  erected  by  a 
larger  prism  placed 
above  at  d.  Being  an 
e  reeling  arrange  meat, 
and  having theocnlars 
inclined  at  the  moat 
convenient  angle  for 
vision  when  the  stage 
is  liorizonta),  this  oon- 
trivance  ia  well  adapt- 
ed, and  it  has  proved 
satisfactory,  for  a  dis- 
secting or  preparing 
microscope.  A  slight 
loea  of  deflnition  in 
'  both  fields,  and  the 
impossibility  of  nsing 
the  same  body  as  a 
monocalar,  has  limit- 
ed it  to  a  narrower 
range  of  naefulness 
than  that  of  the  Wen- 
bnn.  On  the  other  hand.  Prof.  Abbe'a 
liar,  introdnoed  in  1680,  is  a  removable 
which  ie  applicable  to  any  stand.  In 
beam  of  light  is  not  laterally  bisected, 
iters  a  p^  of  prisms,  a,  h  (Fig.  IG),  a 
a  of  the  whole  pencil  passing  directly 
^  to  one  ocular,  at  B,  while  the  other 
n  is  reflected  from  the  sarfacea  between 
lisms  a  and  b,  and  from  the  second  snr- 
if  the  prism  V  to  the  other  eye,  at  B'. 
itensity  of  the  axial  and  reflected  pencils 
qnal,  the  image  in  the  direct  tube  being 
taperior  to  the  other,  as  in  the  Wenham 
It  ia  anbject,  however,  to  the  disad van- 
is  compared  with  that,  of  snch  slight  loss 
Inition  as  may  be  caused  by  tbe  passing 
direct  rnys  through  tbe  prisms  A,  a.  The 
mee  in  size  of  the  images,  caused  by  the 
roonrae  of  the  reflected  rays,  ia  corrected 
lorreaponding  diCFerence  in  the  construc- 
t  the  ocnlora.  The  arrangement  is  not 
ially  stereoscopic,  and  may  be  nscd  for 
ke  of  the  comfort  of  naing  both  eyes  at 
with  the  foil  capacity  of  both  tnbea,  and 
similar  images  in  both  eyes.  A  stereo- 
effect,  however,  ia  produced  at  will  by 
;  over  the  oculars  caps  which  obstruct 
ner  half  of  each  tnbe,  (to  that  onl;  tbe 
iialf  of  each  pencil  is  atilized.    The  open- 


ing at  6,  in  the  Sgnre,  is  concentric  to  tbe 
optical  axis,  as  for  uon-stereoscopio  vision, 
while  that  at  B'  ia  shown  with  only  tbe  outer 
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half  in  use,  sa  for  stereoscopic  vision.  A  sliding 
ai^'uBtment  for  the  distance  between  the  two 
eyes  is  controlled  by  a  milled  head  at  D.  This 
binocninr  is  well  adapted  to  the  small  Conti- 
nental stands,  being  adjnated  for  a  tnbe'length 
of  lS-16  centimetres.  With  an  adapter  insert- 
ed in  place  of  the  lengthening  draw-tube  of  the 
stand,  it  is  equally  applicable  to  short  instru- 
ments of  tbe  American  type  It  is  not  made  of 
a  size  well  adapted  to  large  instraments  with 
long  tnbcs,  as  it  would  then  become  heavy  and 
clamsy  by  reaaon  of  the  large  prisms  required. 
When  tbe  monocular  stand  is  used,  an  eye- 
shade,  BO  located  as  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  images  in  the  open  but  unemployed  eye,  is 
of  material  advantage  in  lessening  faiigue  both 
of  eye  and  brain.  The  clumsy  devices  for- 
merly made  for  this  purpose  were  soon  aban- 
doned. But  lately  practical  and  really  nsefnl 
snbstitntea  have  been  devi^d  by  Dr.  L.  B. 


Hall,  Ur.  E.  Pennock,  and  others.  The  last 
published  form,  devised  by  the  writer  and 
shown  in  Fig.  16  ("A.  M.  M.  J."  1884,  p.  88),  ia 
a  screen  of  hard  rubber  or  blackened  metal 
about  1^  inch  in  diameter,  with  an  extension 
in  the  form  of  a  band  crossing  in  front  of  tbe 
nose  and  encircling  the  top  of  the  tube  just  he- 
low  the  ocular.  Being  attached  to  the  body, 
this  requires  no  new  adjustment  with  each 
change  of  ocular.  It  ia  easily  reveraible,  which 
oflen  becomes  desirable  on  account  ol  the 
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(unity),  and  a  resolving  power  limited  to  96,400 
lines  to  the  inch.  All  powers  above  these  are 
in  excess  of  the  possibilities  of  a  dry  lens.  For 
obvious  reasons,  the  numerical  aperture  in- 
creases slowly,  in  all  cases,  as  the  objective 
approaches  180°,  the  last  few  degrees  of  angu- 
lar aperture  being  of  small  relative  value.  Ttie 
following  table  gives  a  selection  from  Prof. 
Abbess  elaborate  computations  of  these  data:* 


I  7 

s       ■ 

a    ■ 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
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52 
42 
38 
22 
10 
00 
90 
80 
70 
60 


0-50 


Angle  of  aperton  (—  i  «). 


i 
« * 


«  •  •  « 


180  0 

128  19 

106  16 

88  51 

73  44 

60  0 
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ISO  0 
138  4 
111  86 
»7  81 
85  10 
78  53 
63  81 
58  8S 
44  10 


1^2 

I- 


li 

i 

a  9 


i 
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&-i« 


ii-o 


si 


180  0 
188  12 
122  6 
106  45 
92  48 

82  17 
72  86 
68  81 
64  50 
46  89 

83  24 


2-810 

•653 

2016 

•704 

1-770 

•752 

1-438 

•S-2') 

1-210 

•909 

1000 

lOOi) 

•810 

1-111 

•640 

1250 

•490 

1-429 

•8BU 

1-667 

•250 

2^000 

146,528 

186,688 

123,212 

117.603 

]06,(M0 

96,400 

86,760 

77.120 

67,480 

67,340 

43,200 


The  question  as  to  the  choice  of  moderate  or 
extreme  apertures  for  objectives  is  still  open 
and  somewhat  evenly  disputed.  Dr.  Carpenter 
C'TheMic,"  p.  200;  "End.  Brit,"  9th  ed., 
1883,  xvi,  p.  269  ;  also,  his  address  at  the  Mont- 
real meeting  of  the  A.  A.  A.  S.  in  1882,  "A. 
M.  M.  J.,"  1882,  p.  161 ;  "Mio.  News,"  1883, 
p.  29)  and  a  large  following  of  conservative 


judges  still  hold  to  the  former  view — not  doubt- 
ing the  value  of  large  aperture,  but  behefisf 
that  it  should  accompany  higher  powers,  and 
that  to  a  1-inch,  for  instance,  should  not  be 
assigned  the  aperture  and  work  of  a  {th,  nor 
to  a  ^th  that  of  a  ^th ;  and  this  view  is  cor- 
roborated by  the  mathematical  computatioiu 
of  the  relation  of  aperture  to  power  bv  Prof. 
Abbe  ("  J.  R.  M.  8.,"  1883,  p.  790).  On  the 
other  hand,  a  large  number  of  experienced 
persons  prefer  large  angles  even  for  biological 
work ;  some  claiming  that  the  highest  attain- 
able angles  are  the  best  for  all  uses  and  powen. 
The  following  table  shows  in  oomparison  the 
apertures  that  have  been  suggested  by  the  abofe 
writers,  and  those  now  made  by  the  prindpal 
American  makers,  the  angular  apertures  bemg 
given  except  where  n  a  is  stated.  The  figures 
in  the  Abbe  column  apply  only  approximatelj 
to  the  adopted  nomenclature  by  inches ;  and 
they  are  given,  not  as  a  working  standard,  bot 
as  a  limit  required  by  theory,  and  which  will 
be  more  or  less  exceeded  in  practice.  The  last 
three  columns  represent  the  writer^s  selection 
of  three  ideal  series  of  objectives,  of  low,  ID^ 
dium,  and  high  degrees  of  completeness  and 
efficiency.  There  are  few  persons  whose  mi- 
croscopical work  could  not  be  well  done  bj 
the  last-named  series ;  though  a  few  special- 
ists, like  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Dallinger,  io  his 
unique  researches  among  the  minutest  forms 
of  life,  employ  a  great  number  of  lenses  which 
would  be  practically  duplicates  in  other  baoda. 
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28 
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85 

47 
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81 
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V 


e 

9 
15 
80 
40 
45 
70 

60-80 

95 

140 

150 

160 

170 


ft- 12 
12-  22 
20-  46 
27-40 
42-  93 
70-110 

75-1 • 40 

110-140 

116-WO 

170-1  •  40 

130-1^ 

176-1-40 
na 
1^40 


12 
16-22 
26-  60 
25-65 

66 
60-100 

76 

90-185 

150 

180-176 


160 


8 

15-18 
16-86 
25-  48 
27-110 
60-110 
aa 
76-1-20 

80-1-40 

186-1-40 

185-1^ 
n» 

1-40 

nft        na 

1-12-1-40 

na        na 

1  20-1-40 


I 

a 


o      e 

0      e 

o      o 

7 

10-20 
26-40 
8>-  47 
60-100 

9 

25"  " 
JO 

■•••■• 

75-116 

82**" 
60-80 

ioo-i"s 

100 

na 
185 

185-170 

90-120 

120-175 

na     na 
l-2fr-l-85 

185-170 

185-1^ 

••••«• 

na 
1-85 

160  160 
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12 
86 


140 


9 

•  • 

26 

•  • 

a  • 

110 


1-90 


i 

IS 

•  • 

75 

149 

n 
140+ 


Variable  objectives  of  low  power,  mostly  2 
or  3  to  4  or  5  inch,  changing  power  gradually 
by  the  separation  of  the  lenses  by  screw-collar 

*  For  farther  account  of  these  reBeArches,  which  constitnta 
one  of  the  most  important  and  revolutionary  contributions 
ever  made  to  theoretical  microscopy,  see  the  elaborate  papers 
by  Prof.  Abbe,  Mr.  Stephenson,  and  Mr.  Crisp  (»» J.  B.  M.  8.,'* 
IH79,  p.  889:  1881,  pp.  808,  88S;  18S2,  pp.  800,  460;  1888,  p. 
790;  1384,  p.  20). 


movement,  were  early  made  by  Mr.  Zentmajer* 
and  are  now  no  longer  uncommon.  Those  of 
Zeiss  are  upon  a  formula  computed  byProt 
Abbe. 

Most  makers  correct  their  non-adjustable 
objectives  for  a  certain  fixed  thickness  of  cover 
and  length  of  tube.  In  the  Zeiss  non-ad jn^ 
able  lenses  the  thickness  of  best  correction  ii 
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narked  on  the  setting,  and  in  his  adjustable  achromatic  by  Stein beil,  of  Munich,  a  doable- 
toes  the  collar-graduation  indicates  in  han-  convex  lens  of  crown-glass <;  being  cemented  in 
redthsofa  millimetre  the  corresponding  thick-  between  two  meniscus  lenses  of  flint//,  as 
IMS  of  cover.  shown  in  Fig.  19,  and  grooves  being  cut  around 

The  comparatively  short  working-focus  of  a  the  circumference,  and  blackened  to  act  as  dia- 

igh-angled  objective  is  inseparable  from  the  phragms,  as  in  the  Coddington.    The  positive 

ombiuation  selected,  but  the  accompanying  Kamsden  ocular,  formerly  much 

rant  of  pnenetration  may  be  partly  relieved  by  used  for  micrometry,  has  been 

amporarily  cutting  down  its  aperture  by  in-  nearly  superseded  for  that  pur- 

srting  diaphragms  back  of  the  lenses.    An  pose  by  the  orthoscopio  and  the 

ris  diaphragm  in  a  Society  screw  adapter  is  solid. 

ere  wed  in  above  the  objective  for  this  pur-       In   the  combining  of  oculars 

ose.    It  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Koyston  Pigott  with  objectives,  it  is  still  unde-      ^.^..^^ 

1  1869,  and  agam  by  Mr.  W.  H,  Bulloch  in  cided  whether  it  is  preferable  to       fio.  19. 

878,  and  finally  introduced  under  the  name  secure    a    sufficient    variety   of    Achbomatio 

f  '*  aperture-shutter  "  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Davis  in  powers  by  means  of  a  large  num-       rw*^ 

882  (•'  North.  Mic,"  1882,  p.  18).  ber  of  objectives,  or  by  the  high       *^^^^ 

He  Oodir. — ^It  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  and  low  eye-piecing  of  a  few.    Dr.  Carpenter 

licroflcope  that  the  *^  negative  "  ooular  of  Huy-  prefers  the  two-inch,  which  is  certainly  the 

ens,  which  consists  of  non-achromatic  lenses,  least  fatiguing  to  the  writer  and  to  many  oth- 

ad  was  early  borrowed  from  the  telescope  for  ers,  and  would  use  even  the  one-inch  only  for 

be  microscope  (on  a  mistaken  theory  of  its  exceptional  purposes,  believing  that  the  habit- 

dvantages),  has  thus  far  defied  both  com-  ual  use  of  strong  oculars  is  more  trying  to  the 

«tition  and  improvement,  being  conceded  to  eyes  than  that  of  high  objectives.    Prof.  Abbe 

«  still  the  most  available  ocular  for  general  selects  f  inch  (  x  16)  as  the  highest  really  nse- 

rork.    Its  construction  presents  no  difficulties,  fnl  ocular.    On  the  other  hand,  some  excellent 

r  its  simple  formula  be  carried  out  with  rea-  workers  prefer  oculars  from  one  inch  (the  low- 

onable  care ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  need  est  furnished  with  many  Continental  and  some 

)f  sensible  inequality  in  its  performance,  ex-  American  stands)  upward,  using  objectives  of 

sept  that  smallness  of  the  tube  chosen  may  high  aperture  to  bear  such  amplification.   With 

larrow  its  field  of  view.    In  practice,  how-  the  five  objectives  specified  in  the  last  column 

)Ter,  marked  inequalities  are  found,  due  either  of  the  above  table,  and  a  full  set  of  oculars,  all 

x>  careless  workmanship  or  to  a  disregard  of  powers  may  be  easily  obtained,  from  a  very 

he  well  -  known  principles  of  construction,  low  to  a  very  high  limit,  and  lines  or  points  of 

^me  makers  even  use  the  same  supply  of  any  degree  of  fineness  known  to  be  visible  can 

Keld  -  lenses  for  oculars  of  various  powers,  be  well  seen.    Some  advocates  of  the  forcing 

Haygenian  oculars  are  commonly  made  with  policy  limit  the  list  of  desirable  objectives  to 

powers  of  from  two  inches  (often  marked  A)  three ;  and  it  has  even  been  claimed  that  with 

bo  }  or  ^  inch  (D  or  £),  the  one  inch  being  the  a  good  -i^ths  ^^  we  can  see  about  everything 

power  said  to  be  employed  by  prominent  mak-  that  can  be  shown  by  any  objective." 
sn  in  correcting  and  adjusting  objectives.  In  respect  to  size  and  nomenclature  of  ocu- 

Of  more  or  less  achromatie  oculars,  first  in-  lars,  important  progress  has  been  made  through 

trodaced  by  Eellner,  various  modifications  are  the  efiforts  of  the  American  Society  of  Micros- 

30W  supplied  by  nearly  all  makers  under  the  copists.     At  the  Detroit  meeting  in  August, 

Qames  of  orthoscopic,  aplanatic,  or  periscopic.  1880,  a  committee  upon  this  subject  was  ap- 

1*1)666  are  mostly  positive,  the  achromatic  eye-  pointed,  consisting  of  the  president  and  ex- 

^CDs  having  its  lower  focal  plane  in  or  beneath  presidents  of  the  society,  to  which  the  succeed- 

tlie  thick,  double- con  vex  field-lens.    The  field-  mg  presidents  have  been  successively  added, 

^os  also  is  sometimes  achromatic;  and  by  Mr.  This  committee  was  instructed  to  report  a 

relies  it  was  made,  for  micrometric  use,  in  two  proposal  for  a  standard  size  of  oculars,  in  or- 

^orizontal  sections,  balsam-cemented  together,  der  that  these  might  be  interchanged  with  fa- 

^ith  a  micrometer-scale  ruled,  and  filled  in,  on  cility  like  objectives ;  and  also  to  recommend 

>De  of  the  adjacent  surfaces  where  it  was  out  a  system  of  nomenclature  by  which  oculars, 

^f  danger  of  dust  or  wear.    All  these  give  a  of  whatever  make,  might  be  correspondingly 

^ad,  white  field  of  view,  fiat  and  well  defined  named  and  rationally  compared.    The  commit- 

^  the  edge,  and  are,  therefore,  well  calculated  tee  reported,  at  the  Chic^o  meeting  in  1888, 

^the  display  of  large  sections  or  of  polarizing  a  series  of  resolutions  which  were  idlowed  to 

^ects ;  but  none  of  them  are  fully  equal,  in  lie  over  for  discussion  until  the  following  year, 

lefining  power  and  general  working  character,  when  they  were  adopted  without  material  al- 

•o  the  Huygenian  form.    They  are  common-  teration  at  the  Rochester  meeting.    In  this  ac- 

y  made  of  powers  of  from  H  inch  to  }  inch,  tion  the  society  adopts  and  recommends  1*26 

^or  bi^h  powers,  from  i  to  i  or  even  i  inch,  inch  as  the  standard  diameter  for  oculars,  but 

iie  solid  eye-pieces  introduced  by  Tolles  in  believing  that  larger  and  smaller  sizes  than  any 

855,  and  soon  after  adopted  by  Hartnack,  of  one  average,  however  well  chosen,  will  be  re- 

*aris,  are  now  made  by  nearly  all  opticians,  quired  and  will  continue  to  be  made,  1*00  and 

od  are  in  general  use.    These  are  now  made  I'So   inch  were  recommended  as  secondary 
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choices.  For  convenience  in  interchanging  the  efBcient  Continental  expedient  of  a ''cjlis- 
ocular  and  sob-stage  accessories,  0*75  inch  was  drical"  diaphragm,  a  dark  well  with  a  varietj 
recommended  as  a  size  for  the  former  and  1'50  of  perforated  caps,  is  sometimes  aabstitatdd. 
for  the  latter  (^^Proo.  Am.  S.  M.,"  1884,  p.  Like  the  ^Mris,"  it  is  mounted  on  a  snb-suge 
228).  An  ideal  series  of  oculars  would  proba-  or  in  a  sliding  tube,  so  that  its  position  may 
bly  be  1*00,  1*25,  and  1*40  inch,  but  the  com-  be  varied  from  close  to  the  object-slide  to  a 
mittee  were  constrsuned  to  adopt  the  1*35  inch  considerable  distance  below  it.  As  increase  of 
as  the  largest,  though  too  near  the  1*25,  in  distance  diminishes  proportionally  the  ooned 
order  to  avoid  the  confusion  of  too  many  stand-  light  transmitted  from  the  concave  mirror, 
ards,  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society,  after  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  ^Mris*'  are  tbos 
the  appointment  of  the  American  committee  secured  to  a  limited  extent.  The  cylinder  is 
had  been  made  public,  and  co-operation  with  sometimes  contracted  above  into  a  cone  taper- 
its  objects  had  been  solicited,  having  selected  ing  to  the  edge  of  the  small  aperture,  so  that 
and  published  sizes  of  its  own  (of  which  1*85  the  diaphragm  may  be  swung  along  with  the 
was  the  largest)  without  conference  with  the  mirror,  as  it  often  must  be  when  there  is  bnt 
society  which  had  opened  the  subject  and  was  one  tail-piece,  without  striking  against  the  ob- 
known  to  be  working  upon  it.  It  was  also  ject-slide  (see  cut  of  *^ Histological"  stand), 
recommended  and  decided  to  name  oculars.  The  Continental  fashion  of  letting  a  plate  ot 
like  objectives,  by  their  equivalent  focal  length  apertures  into  the  stage,  as  near  as  possible 
in  inches.  This  approximate  system,  claiming  to  the  bottom  of  the  object-slide,  has  beeo 
not  extreme  accuracy  but  much  couvenience,  adopted  by  a  few  American  and  English  mak- 
has  been  from  the  first  applied  to  objectives  ers;  but,  while  very  effective  in  excluding 
both  in  England  and  America,  and  has  been  stray  light,  it  falls  far  short  of  the  above  as  a 
likewise  applied  with  satisfaction  to  the  nam-  means  of  controlling  the  angnlar  breadth  of 
ing  of  oculars  by  a  few  makers  and  by  many  the  illuminating  pencil, 
microscopists.  In  order  to  make  the  name  Diaphragms  with  small  apertures,  or  coo- 
suggestive  of  the  actual  working  value  of  the  densers  with  small  lenses,  can  be  used  to  real- 
ocular,  so  that,  for  example,  a  one-inch  ocular  ly  good  advantage  only  with  a  centering  ad- 
could  be  substituted  for  a  two-inch  for  the  justment.  In  the  absence  of  a  centering  sab- 
purpose  and  with  the  effect  of  doubling  the  stage,  a  centering  nose-piece  may  easily  be 
power,  it  was  decided,  at  least  temporarily  made  to  do  duty  below  the  stage,  as  suggested 
until  experience  should  develop  a  better  plan,  by  Mr.  £.  M.  Nelson  ('^  J.  K.  M.  S.,"  1881,  p. 
to  estimate  the  numerical  names  on  the  con-  126). 

ventional  basis  of  one-inch  focus,  representing  The  use  of  immersion  illuminators  was  an 
an  amplification  of  ten  diameters  as  actually  inevitable  and  early  sequence  to  that  of  the 
used  in  the  compound  microscope  having  some-  corresponding  objectives,  and  it  has,  at  the 
what  arbitrarily  chosen  tube  -  length  of  ten  same  time,  simplified  and  improved  the  illo- 
inches,    including   the    objective    (see   tube-  mination  of  dry  objectives.    The  simplest  and 
length,  p.  502,  supra),  one  of  the  most  nseful  forms,  is  the  hemi- 
UhuBliuitlOD. — ^In  illuminating  apparatus,  the  spherical  lens  (including  the  average  thick- 
more  indispensable  varieties  of  which  are  con-  ness  of  the  glass  object-slide)  connected  with 
sidered  less  as  accessories  than  as  parts  of  the  the  slide  with  glycerine  or  oil  in  snch  maimer 
stand  itself,  two  important  and  radical  inno-  that  the  object  shall  be  at  its  center  of  cum- 
vations  have  appeared,  the  swinging  tail-piece  ture.    This  device,  introduced  for  a  compart- 
above  described,  and  the  immersion  system.  tively  trivial  purpose  by  Mr.  Wenham  in  1856, 
Only  less  important    than  these    are  the  was  assigned  to  practical  use  by  Mr.  ToIle§  in 
changes  in  the  construction  and  arrangement  1872,  and  is  now  universally  adopted.    It  is 
of  diaphragms  for  limiting  the  amount  of  light  applicable  to  any  microscope  however  meager, 
received  from  the  mirror  or  condenser.    The  and  is  of  such  almost  universal  utility,  espe- 
conventional  wheel  of  apertures,  a  crude  and  cially  in  combination  with  the  swinging  tail- 
clumsy   arrangement   which  piece,  that  a  person  experienced  in  its  nse  for 
had  been  typical  for  years,  general  work  often  finds  little  necessity  for  aoy 
baa    been  replaced    by   the  other  illuminator.    Its  condensing  power  is 
graduating    diaphragm,    of  small,  the  object  being  so  far  within  its  focos, 
which  the  smaller  forms  are  but  it  is  used  as  a  means  of  passing  light,  with- 
called    ^*  iris  *'    diaphragms,  out  defiection  of  the  axis  of  the  pencil,  and  with 
The  recent  modifications  of  a  peculiarly  clear  and  brilliant  effect,  directlj 
this  by  Sidle  and  Wale  and  from  the  mirror  or  sonrce  of  light,  in  what- 
Bausch  &  Lomb  (see  fig.  20)  ever  position  it  may  be  placed,  to  the  object 
_^^^^^        are  small  and  cheap  enough  The  interior  "  balsam ''  angle  of  the  illumios- 
Pio.  20.— iRiB  DiA-  ^^'   ^^y  8^°^'      Such   dia-  tion  is  therefore  directly  adjusted  by  the  swinjf 
'  PHBAQx.          phragms  are,  in  the  writer^s  of  the  tail-piece  and  indicated  by  its  graduations 
judgment,  by  far  the  most  (shown  in  engraving  of  ^^ arc"  stand.  Fig.  12)- 
nseful  and  perfect  means  of  accomplishing  the  When  more  condensation  is  required,  an  objec- 
object  for  which  they  are  designed.    For  very  tive  of  one  to  two-inch  focus  is  ins^ied  in 
small  stands,  as  the  Zentmayer  ^*  Histological,'^  the  sub-stage  between  the  mirror  and  tba 
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here,  in  which  case,  as  proposed  bj  Mr.  flattened  st  the  center  for  immersion  contact 

1,  tba  mirror  is  sometiities  replaced  hj  a  with  the  object-slide,  as  shown  in  Fig.  22. 

imp  nooDted  on  the  tail-piece  to  famish  With  irj  objectives,  opaque  and  dark -field 

ilhont  reflection.  effects  are  of  course  produced  according  as  the 

D  the  hemisphere  is  held  against  the  object  ia  in  balsam  or  dry  on  the  slide  ("  A.  M. 

nlr  b;  the  interposed  glycerine  or  oil,  U.  J.,"  1880,  p.  204).    Perhaps  the  simplest 


Fra.  SL— PBiui  (OB  Ltm)  Holdib. 


nilarr 


lults  ie 


ble  to  slip  ont  of  place,  especiallj  if  the      „, 
i  too  abnndant  or  the  stage  be  inclined.        jnVi 
rent  this,  a  elide  is  sometimes  prepared    ^'}ffJ' 
ing  a  paper  alip  on  the  bacL  as  a  ledge  ' 

I  lens  to  rest  against,  or  bj  forming  a 

ring  of  suitable  size  and  location  to 
id  it  when  in  use;  and  for  the  same 
1  the  hemisphere  is  sometimca  cemented 
lentjj  with  balsam  to  the  bottom  of  a 
lide,  or  is  monnted  In  the  center  of  a 
"ass  plate  fitted  to  tlie  well-hole  of  the 

In  all  these  cases  the  centering  of  the 
low  the  object  is  somewhat  difficult  or 
!Ct,  and  a  better  method  is  to  support  it 
ire  attached  to  tlie  sub'Stage,  or,  where 
>-stage  is  wanting,  to  a  specinl  holdei 
like  Che  ingenions  device  of  Queen  & 


looking-glass  lying  under  the 
with  immersion  contact,  and  reflecting  up- 
ward the  taje  received  from  above,  somewhat 
BO  in  Fig.  23;  the  rsj,  H,  meeting  the  slide,  8, 
is  reflected  by  the  mirror,  R,  to  the  object  at 
F,  beneath  the  objective,  B.  Bometimes  an 
immersion  prism  is  nsed  as  a  means  of  getting 
the  ray,  H,  into  the  slide  without  refraction,' 
or  H  ia  made  to  enter  a  beveled  end  of  the  slide 
for  the  same  purpose.  Variations  njion  this 
really  efficient  plan  have  been  described  by 


"1880,  p.  205;  1684, 


If  the  immersion  illaminating  lens  be  thick- 
ened to  more  than  a  hemisphere,  and  fur- 
nished below  with  one  or  two  collecting  lenses 


k 
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« the  amount  of  light  and  give  it  such 
convergence  as  to  come  to  a  focus  npon  the 
object,  it  becomes  the  "  Abbe  illuminator," 
which  is  now  made  by  various  opticians,  and 
is  largely  taking  the  place  of  all  other  snb- 
stage  condensers.  Two  such  combinations  are 
shown  in  section  in  Fig.  24,  giving  numerical 
apertorea  of  120  and  1'40  respectively;  and, 
from  present  experience,  they  seem  preferable 
for  illuminating  purposes  to  the  moet  carefully 
corrected  achromatic  condensers, 
ig.  31),  can  be  clamped  to  any  stage.  In  the  so-called  "iris  illominator"  ("Proo. 
f  provided  with  a  sub-atago  the  sepa-  A.  8.  M.,"  18B4,  p.  180),  instead  of  the  revolv- 
diler  is  sometimes  useful,  in  case  tlie  ing  wheel  or  sliding  plate  with  variona  sizes  of 
age  is  reijuired  to  carry  a  condensing  apertures,  hitherto  combined  with  the  con- 
fe.  For  small  lined  objecta  under  high  denaing  lens  syatems,  the  writer  has  intro- 
.  the  "Wenhara  button"  (Carpenter,  daced  the  iris  diaphragm  for  that  purpose,  the 
Microscope,"  p.  128),  whose  sharper  iria  being  monnted,  as  shown  in  Fig.  26,  in  a 
ire  has  its  focos  nearer 
|ect,  and  which  therefore 
ore  efficiently  aa  a  ci 
is  often  employed  and 
>  similarly  mounte<l.  The 
lion  priam,  shown  in  « 

holder  in  Fig.  21,  and  I 
rly  called  the  Woodward 
though  introduced  to  mi- 
ly  years  before  by  Mr. 
m,  is  of  very  limited  use  compared  with  sliding  plate,  which  gives  it  a  decentering  ad- 
nisphere.  Stephenson's  catoptric  illn-  instment,  and  ntilizee  its  perfect  control  of 
r  ia  a  ptano-convei  lens  whose  flat  side  light,  not  only  for  central  light,  but  also  for 
silvered  center  to  reflect  from  above  aa  pencils  of  any  desired  obliauity.  This  arrange- 
to  atop  out  axial  rajs,  and  whose  con-  iiient  seems  specially  applicable  to  the  fonr- 
fuce  is  silvered  above  for  reflection,  and    tenths  achromatic  condenser,  or  to  any  of  the 
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Abbe  condensers  haviui^  lenses  of  moderate    nvoiding  the  glaro  oaosad  by  reflection  froni 
size.    Blue  and  groand-glass  caps,  center-stops,    tlie  back  lenws,  has  been  lately  reviTed  bj 

-  -      -  ■  ■ I.-'-.  J      Pfot_  w.  A.  Rogers,  of  Cambrid^  Mass.,  ud 

been  used  to  illnminste  metallic  BDrfaces,  is 
hi«  elaborate  series  of  researches  in  r^ird 
to  the  comparative  valoes  of  gradoawd 
standards  of  length.  It  has  aLio  been  iie«<t 
for  like  purpose  by  H.  Treaca,  at  the  French 
section  of  the  International  Bureaa  of 
Weights  and  Measures  at  Paris. 

In  monoohromatio  illnmination,  a  sabfli- 
tute  for  the  rather  inconvenient  (and  onlt 
bine)  ammooio-oaprio  cell  is  made  by  llr. 
Zeiss,  at  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  Abbe.  It 
consists  of  a  tube,  to  be  placed  boriioDUllj 
beneath  the  stage,  in  which  are  a  pair  et 
spectroscope  prisms,  nhicL  bend  the  illanii- 
nating  rays  upward  in  the  form  of  a  q>e«- 
trum  through  the  stage  opening.  An  ad- 
Jastable  slit  permits  the  selection  fur  use  ot 
stops  nsed  is  the  horizontal  slit  or  pair  of  hori-  an;  desired  color("  A.  M.  U.  J.,"  1883,  p.  ITli. 
Bontally  arranged  aportores,  Fig.  36,  for  the  A  very  simple  and  practical  arrangement  for 
better  illnmination  of  binocnlar  microscopes  every-nigbt  nse,  in  place  of  the  ordinary  blM 
("  American  Naturalist,"  18T0,  p.  636).  glass  cap,  is  the  graduated  disk,  contrived  bj 

For  dark-field  illumination,  the  immersion  Mr.  George  H.  Hopkins,  and  made  by  liii 
hemisphere  with  light,  snitably  condensed  by  fiaasch  &  Lomb  Op- 
concave  mirror  or  by  lensea,  passed  tbrongh  it  tioal  Co.,  which  re- 
st an  angle  exceeding  the  semi-apertare  of  the  volves  like  a  wheel, 
objective,  is  available  on  any  stand.  The  Abbe  and  thus  presentsover 
condenser  with  center-stops  ^ves  more  light,  the  well-hole  inter- 
imd  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  mediate  shades  from 

For  opaqne  illnminatioo,  the  swinging  tail-    white  to  dark  blue. 

Eiece  DOW  allows  the  concave  mirror  to  be  Intheimprovement 
rought  above  the  stage;  and  in  stands  which  of  lamps  for  the  mi- 
lack  this  facility  the  mirror  is  sometimes  so  croscope,  much  inge- 
mouoted  as  to  be  transferable  to  the  stage  it-  nnitr  has  been  ez- 
selffor  the  same  purpose.  It  is,  however,  not  penued.  Gas  and  can- 
fnlly  equivalent  to  the  bnll's-eye.  The  "ver-  dies  having  wholly 
ticai "  illuminator  for  high  powers  of  the  given  place  to  petro- 
Messrs.  Beoh,  apparently  the  most  naed  of  the  lenm  as  the  source  of  burmusiT 
Tariousdevicesforroakingtheob.iectiveitsown  light,  the  cylindrical 
condenser,  is  improved  by  the  addition  of  dia-  Argand  flame  has  been  likewise  discarded— 
phragmstolimittbeside  aperture  in  itssdapter  Tolles  having  shown  that  the  simplest  limp. 
with  the  edge  of  its  flat  wick  turned  torini 
the  stage  or  mirror,  gave  an  easier  and  cletrer 
resolution  than  tJie  best  "  student "  lamp.  For 
the  large  shades  surmounting  the  whole  lamp.  • 
cylinder  of  sheet-iron,  or  blackened  brass  or  tia 
just  snironnding  the  chimney,  is  snbstitnitd. 
with  an  opening  at  one  side,  at  the  level  oftL* 
flame,  for  the  emission  of  light  The  apeniaf 
is  often  round  and  supplied  with  diaphngnu, 
through  which  the  light  enters  to  be  reflected,  or  with  a  bnll's-«ye,  in  a  cylindrical  filtiDg.  to 
by  an  inclosed  cover-gtass,  downward  through  be  focused  upon  the  edge  of  the  flame.  L>1- 
tlie  objective  to  the  object.  Fig.  27  shows  this  terly,  the  glass  chimney  hoa  frequently  bwo 
illuminator  with  cylindrical  diaphragm,  made  dispensed  with,  and  the  metallic  cyUnder,  vitti 
by  James  W.  Queen  &  Co.,  from  designs  by  its  inserted  bull's-eye,  made  to  take  its  pliN; 
Mr.  Tilgbman.  Zither  of  the  small  apertures  or,  the  bull's-eye  being  not  always  reqaimi 
in  its  center  ring  can  be  brought  into  various  the  opening  in  the  cylinder  is  closed  by  a  S  x  1 
positions  over  the  main  opening,  while  the  glass  object-slide  slipped  into  grooves  st  Ht 
whole  ring  can  be  made  to  cut  off  a  vertical  edges,  or  by  a  ^milar  slip  of  blue  or  opal  ^s^ 
half  or  more  of  the  same.  Tolles's  internal  the  bull's-eye  being  mounted  upon  an  a4}iMit 
illuminator,  shown  in  Fig.  IB  in  connection  arm  of  its  own.  For  great  portability,  the 
with  the  "  duplex  "  objective,  being  a  reflecting  pocket-lamps  are  necessarily  made  with  v«r^ 
prism,  projecting  between  the  lower  and  mid-  small  oil -vessel  and  correspondingly  smill 
die  elements  of  the  objective  system,  and  thus    wicks ;  but  for  other  purposes  (he  lat«st  ]am[* 
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n  Urge,  fiat,  horizontal  reserroire,  with  a 
v  boilt  borner  attached  near  one  edge. 
Lately,  the  electric  light  has  beoct  employed 
tnicroBcopic  illuniinatioQ,  with  resalta  aa  yet 
perfect,  but  not  tmimporCsct  in  themselves, 
r  doubtful  in  their  protaise  of  a  more  sde- 
kte  Bucceaa.  The  incandescent  or  loop  ligLta 
small  size  are  moatly  employed,  giving  an 
unination  remarkably  steady  and  brilliaot, 
optionally  free  from  Leat-rsys,  of  high  re- 
ving  capabilitiea  on  account  of  its  small 
>portion  of  yellow  rays,  while  enongh  to 
>w  colors  as  they  appear  in  daylight,  and 
11  adapted  to  spectroBonpic  wurk,  photo- 
crographj,  and  ruBolntion  with  high  powers. 
ey  were  brooght  into  this  service  by  Dr. 
kn  nearck,  of  Antwerp,  whose  remarkable 
otographs  of  A.  pellueida  were  mode  by  sob- 
Cutin^  a  Swan  lamp  of  aiz  volts  for  the  wick 
•  Nelaon-Uayall  microacope-lainp.  But  as 
ge  batteries  are  ioconvenieDt  as  well  aa  ex- 
38ive,  and  electricity  anpplied  from  poblio 
Uoae  is  cot  yet  generally  aTailable,  smaller 
ipa  with  diminished  resistance  have  been 
Mtitnted,  placing  them  enough  nearer  to  the 
ject  to  secure  eafficient  intensity  of  light. 
Mr.  O.  H.  Steam,  of 
England,  adopted  a 
Swan  lamp  whose  fila- 
ment is  ^  inch  long 
and  yfi  inch  in  diam- 
eter, and  capable  of  be- 
ing renderod  fiillj  in- 
candescent by  two  to 
three  Qreoet  or  four 
to  six  LedancbS  cells; 
H  light  of  2^  candle- 
power  being  obtained 
with  an  electro-motive 
force  of  S^  volts.  For 
the  parpose  o(  regulat- 
ing the  intensity  of  the 
light,  any  required  num- 
ber of  cella  is  switcbed 
'  into  the  circuit,  or  an 
iustable  resiatance- 
il  is  introduced.  The 
lamps  are  mounted  upon 
astond,asin  Fig.  2S,  or 
_  e  stand,  or  are  attached  to  the 
icroscope  itself  above  the  stage  for  opaque, 
id  rlose  below  the  object-slide  for  transparent 
lumination,  and  below  the  sub-atage  for  use 
I  connection  with  the  achromatic  condenser, 
Jtwiscope,  or  both  ("J.  R.M.  S.,"  1888,  p.  29). 
Aa  ima^  of  the  source  of  light  formed  at 
le  plane  of  the  object  on  the  stage,  which  is 
merally  preferred  with  lamp  or  white-cloud 
^t,  is  not  equally  desirable  with  the  loop, 
hich  is  ther^ore  placed  at  such  distance  that 
e  conJDgate  focus  will  be  slightly  beyond 
s  stage,  and  tbe  light  diffused  to  the  extent 
imd  desirable,  or  with  low  powers  opal  in- 
•d  of  clear  glass  is  used  for  the  lamp.  A 
table  spread  of  the  light  over  the  object, 
I  safficient  intensity  at  a  great«r  distance 


fi'om  tbe  lamp,  may  also  be  obtained  by  ul- 
vering  one  siae  of  tbe  glass  balb  of  the  lamp 
so  as  to  reflect  toward  one  side  in  a  beam  of 
parallel  rays,  as  sbown  in  Fig.  29,  the  Ught  fall- 
ing upon  it  from  the  loop  G,  which  is  approxi- 
mately in  its  principal  fucns.  These  lamps  are 
of  a  size  and  form  mode  by  Mttller,  of  Ram^ 
burg,  from  specifications  by  Dr.  Theodor  Stein, 


iwn  a  hull's-f 


of  Frankfort'On-the-Main.  They  are  anpplied 
with  horseshoe  carlions  supported  by  two  plati- 
num wires,  and  shoald  be  used  with  caution, 
as  a  slight  eicess  of  intensity  in  the  current 
will  sometimes  destroy  the  carbon,*  ("A.  M. 
M.  J.,"  1884,  p.  222  ;  "  Journ.  N.  Y.  Mic.  So- 
ciety," 1886,  p.  1). 

A  far  better  mounting  tbau  that  heretofore 
mentioned  is  to  attach  the  lamps,  after  the 
plan  introduced  by  Mr.  Edward  Ranscb,  to  the 
swinging  tail-piece  in  stands  of  the  Ameri- 
can type,  as  ahuwn  in  Fig.  80,  in  which  case  a 
single  lamp  and  mounting  is  sufficient,  as  it 
can  he  readily  slipped  to  any  required  distance 
from  the  object,  and  as  readily  located  at  any 
angle  from  tfaa  optical  axis,  either  below  or 
above  the  stage.t  Tbe  separate  sub-atage  bar, 
which  is  shown  in  the  cut,  unused  and  turned 
directly  above  the  stage,  should  be  turned 
dowQ  and  made  to  carry  a  thin  iron  shield 
between  the  incandescent  lipht,  wherever  it 
may  be  placed,  and  the  eye ;  also  a  porcelain 
or  opal  glass,  or  white  paper  shade  to  he  inter- 
posed between  the  lamp  and  the  object  for  use 
with  low  powers,  the  narrow  line  of  intense 
illnminatjon  furnished  by  the  filament  being 
favorable  for  definition  and  resolution  with 
high  powers,  but  furnishing  with  difficulty  the 
white -cloud  eftecta  often  desired  with  low 
powera  having  a  large  field  of  view.t    In  uaiug 

•  To  sanire  thf  wirm-fljiiro  tOtcU  froqntnlly  BtreMtrj 
In  chuniki!  >Dd  blnlo^l  reseirch.  Dr.  St>^tD  plun  ■  roll  of 

nni.  twDHih  tbs  suire.  for  tbe  purpoK  of  bHllim  the  tit 
•Fblcb  puKinpvara  ibroocb  the  su^-openlne  to  the  <ib>xt: 
tbe  tempenlnre  beinc  indtoted  by  *  ipinl  himetellk  tber 
mometer,  ud  coDlratled  bf  lognliting  lbs  cnmot  by  tbe 

t  Dr.  Tu  Benttt  phm  the  lunp  Id  ■  boi,  witb  ui  ap«i. 
ln(thmDirb  tbe  csier  for  tbs  omiulDii  orbgbt  dlrecllf.  irllb- 

t  For  Ampler  etaiMA  heTfog  no  lepanFe  mb-Mice  ^t. 

nlenee  lo  (he  bw  wbleb  eutlea  tbe  Ump  ItwUL 
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lamps  of  high  ioteDsity,  Dr.  von  Voit  found  it 
always  desirable,  and  sometimes  indispensable, 
to  prevent  interference  phenomena  by  placing 
nnder  the  slide  a  slip  of  ground  glass  or  oiled 
tissue-paper  ("J.  R.  M.  S.,"  1884,  p.  966). 

It  seems  advantageous  to  regulate  the  strength 
of  the  current  by  means  of  elevating  or  de- 
pressing   simaltaneously    the   battery  -  plates, 


tion,  whicb  are  gained  at  a  slight  expense  is 
narrowness  of  field.  By  an  adapter  fitting 
over  the  ocular,  and  large  enough  to  hold  tb« 
prism  and  its  mounting,  it  can  be  instantlj 
transferred  from  one  location  to  the  other  as 
required. 

The  calc-spar  prism  is  still  conceded  to  be 
superior,  both  as  a  polarizer  and  analyzer, to  1 
any  of  the  substitutes  that  have  thus  far  W^  1 
offered.  In  the  Hartnack  and  Prazmo^*^  i 
modification  of  the  Nicol  prism,  whict^^* 
been  used  for  years  in  America  thougb  ^^* 
said  by  high  authority  to  be  not  found  i":*-^^ 
land,  the  prism  is  cut  so  that  the  balflaacsv^ 
lies  at  right  angles  to  the  optic  axis  i 
in  the  diagonal  between  the  obtuse  angl 
ends  are  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  the 
is  diminished  by  about  one  fourth,  and  t' 
is  increased  from  29°  to  85°.  Prot 
Thompson  has  still  further  increased  t 
by  9°,  by  cutting  the  prism  in  a  princip 
of  section,  and  with  the  longitudinal 
right  angles  to  the  optic  axis  of  the 


Fio.  80.— Blsotrio  iLLinfiirATOB:  ok  Miobosoofs  of 
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which  should  be  hung  and  counterpoised,  for 
this  purpose,  or  else  sustained  by  a  pillar  and 
ratchet,  so  as  to  expose  a  varying  surface  to 
the  battery-fiuid. 

Various  secondary  batteries,  or  accumulat- 
ers,  have  been  used  in  connection  with  the 
microscopical  loop-lamps,  with  the  effect  of  se- 
curing greater  constancy  in  the  current;  but, 
in  the  absence  of  a  public  service,  where  they 
can  be  charged  by  steam-power,  or  by  other 
sources  of  supply  less  expensive  than  the  con- 
sumption of  battery  elements  and  fluids,  they 
have  as  yet  failed  to  prove  their  superiority 
to  the  primary  batteries  above  mentioned. 
Small  dynamo-electric  machines  for  similar  use 
are  being  rapidly  perfected  ;  Messrs.  T.  and  8. 
VV.  Cuttriss,  of  Leeds,  having  produced  one 
suitable  for  a  single  twenty-candle-power  lamp. 
Such  machines  are  eligible  if  supplemented 
with  a  small  water-motor,  or  some  other  of 
the  little  engines  now  becoming  common  for 
amateur  or  domestic  use. 

AccesMries. — In  the  ^^  micro-polariseope^'*  the 
^English  style  of  mounting  the  analyzer  in  an 
adapter,  just  above  the  objective,  seems  to  be 
giving  way  to  the  Continental  plan  of  placing  it 
over  the  ocular ;  with  decided  improvement  in 
respect  of  definition  and  facility  of  manipula- 


These  crystals  are  more  costly  than  tbe^ 
on  account  of  the  greater  waste  in  cati 
spar.    Mr.  £.  Bertrand  proposes,  in  : 
plan  for  still  further  increasing  the  field   Tj/^^^jl 
izing  the  ordinary  ray  with  its  greater  rehe- 
tive  index.    This  is  accomplished  by  cuttmgt 
prism  of  flint-glass  of  index  1-658  throng  i 
plane  at  an  angle  of  76°  43'  8"  to  theen(///w«^ 
and  between  the  polished  surfaces  insertion  < 
cleavage-plate  of  spar,  cemented  with  a  medinm 
of  refractive  index  not  less  than  1'658.  Tb* 
prism  thas  obtained  is  about  equal  in  length  to 
Hartnack^s,  but  has  a  field  of  view  of  44'  46 
20".    If  cut  at  an  angle  of  68°  26'  16"  and  ce- 
mented as  before,  and  then  cut  and  cemeote^ 
again  in  a  plane  symmetrical  with  the  former* 
a  prism  of  half  the  length  is  obtained,  with  tft 
angle  of  98°  41'  80".    Dr.  K.  Fenssners  prian 
likewise  consists  of  a 
glass  prism  similar  in 
external  form  to  Hart- 
nack^s    Nicol;    the 
usual  large  and  costly 
prisms  of  spar  being 
dispensed   with,   and 
instead  thin  cleavage- 
plates   of  nitrate  of 
soda  being  cemented 
between  the  cut  sur- 
faces of  glass  with  a 
mixture  of  gum-dam- 
mar and  monobromo- 
naphthalene  (^'J.  R. 
M.  S.,"  1883,  pp.  428, 
575 ;  1884,  p.  965). 

Prof.  Abbe's  anal- 
yzer (Fig.  81)  consists 

ofadoDble-refraoting  vi^'o^smbe',  i^r» 
pnsm  of  calc-spar,  «, 

achromatized  by  two  glass  prisms,  g  g^  which 
deflect  from  the  fleld  the  rays  polarized  alright 
angles  to  the  refracting  edge,  while  those  pola^ 
ized  parallel  to  the  edge  pass  directly  throo^ 
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I  is  monoted  inaide  a  HnrgeniaD 
eea  the  diftphragni,  d,  and  the  e;«- 
r,  0.  D.  Ahrens's  polarizer,  pro- 
S4,  contiiBtB  of  three  wedges  of  spar 
(*,  p,  I,  Fig.  S2),  the  optic  axis  in 
the  two  outer  wedges,  *  «,  being 
parallel  to  the  refracting  edge, 
while  in  the  middle  wedge,  p,  it 
ia  perpeadicolar  and  in  a  plane 
bisecting  the  refrftoting  angles. 
A  priBm,  g,  of  glass  is  added,  which 
aohrotnatizeg  one  raj  and  corrects 
its  deviation,  but  increases  the  de- 
viation of  the  other  so  much  that 
it  does  not  interfere  with  ordinary 
obserrationa.  The  prisms  are  all 
cemented  together  with  balsam, 
forming  a  compound  prism  whose 
arcely  more  than  twice  its  breadth, 
can  be  used  over  ocnlars  A  end  B 
ting  down  the  field  of  view. 
imetr;  the  modem  gradaated  ronnd 
onnection  with  the  lines  of  an  ocu- 
iter,  are  found  a  sufficient  as  well 
'al  arrangement,  except  for  the  work 
B,  who  require  the  lithological  mi- 
bove  mentioned.  Even  to  an  sbso- 
le  ronnd  stage,  a  gradnated  revolV' 
arrier,  nseful  also  for  other  pnrpoaes, 
he  added.  When  made  separate 
and,  the  goniometer  is  conveniently 
»ith  the  polariscope  analyzer;  or, 
cellent  recent  constrDction  by  Mr. 
with  the  cobweb  micrometer. 
cro-tpeetroKope  the  Sorhy-Brown- 
arrangement,  notwithstanding  iia 
1  dispersion,  contiDues  to  be  the 
rm  on  accoant  of  its  general  appli- 
.  its  ready  compariaon  of  different 


».  tt— Brsevaui  Oodlib. 
8  rather  nnaatisfactorj  facilities  for 
measDring  the  spectra  have  been 
'  the  addition  of  varions  illuminated 
i  whose  image  ia  projected  (rem  the 


side  into  the  npper  part  of  tbe  tube  and  reflect- 
ed from  the  snrface  of  tbe  npper  prism  into  the 
field  of  view.  Fig.  33  shows  at  one  half  size 
the  form  manufactured  by  Zeiss,  having  below 
aa  ocnlar  with  an  adjnstable  slit  A  serving  as 
its  diaphragm,  above  in  the  tube  J  a  set  of  di- 
rect-vision dispersing  prisms  between  the  eve- 
IcDS  and  the  eye,  and  at  N  the  micrometer  scale 
whose  image,  formed  by  the  lens  B  and  pro- 
jected into  the  spectrnm  hy  refiectiun  from  tbe 
npper  surface  of  tbe  top  prism,  enables  the  po- 
sition of  dark  or  bright  lines  in  the  spectrum 
to  he  determined  by  a  direct  reading  of  their 
wave-lengths  in  decimals  of  fj.  I'he  scale 
reads  to  the  second  place  of  decimals,  which 
may  be  further  snbdivided  by  the  eye;  and 
lithographed  sheets  with  scales  enlarged  to  100 
mm.  are  used  for  recording  observations.  At 
A  there  isalsoaaupplementary  stageand  prism, 
not  shown  in  the  cut,  for  the  comparison  of 
spectra.  For  greater  dispersion  theprisms  have 
been  sometimes  transferred,  at  Mr.  w.  Crookes's 
suggestion,  to  an  adapter  at  the  bottom  of  the 
draw-tube  or  of  the  nose-piecej  the  slit  being 
placed  in  the  siib-Btage,BnaitB  image  being  pro- 
jected upon  the  object  by  menns  of  an  object- 
ive ueed  as  achromatio  condenser.  This  ar- 
rangement is  applicable  to  the  binocular,  and 
it  is  eafliljcombined  with  a  double-image  prism 
near  the  slit,  or  with  an  ordinary  pair  of  Kicol's 
prisms  as  polarizer  and  analyzer,  in  all  which 
cases  rcmarkahle  results  may  A 

be  attained.  The  slit  may  be 
mounted  on  a  centering  nose- 
piece  attached  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sub-stage,  or  on  the 
sliding  plate  of  the  "iris  illu- 
minator" (Fig.  26),  in  which 
latter  case  It  replaces  tbe  iris 
diaphragm,  and  can  be  cen- 
tered by  tbe  decentering  ad- 
instment  of  the  plate.  From 
his  experience  with  such  an 
arrangement,  the  writer  is  ; 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  i 
prisms  should  be  located  e 
somewhere  al  the  ohjeative 
end  not  at  the  ocular  end  of 
the  instrument.  A  late  form  Pia.  M.— 
of  moanting  by  Mr.  Sorby  »™rR  »ob  braoo- 
(Flg.  34)  places  the  priaras  0  ""^ 
between  a  specially  arranged  object-glass  A 
and  a  cylindrical  lens  f  for  lengthening  the 
spectrum,  the  slit  being- at  K,  a  quartz  standard 
scale  for  measuring  the  position  of  the  bends  at 
H,  the  lines  of  whose  interference  ppectmm  are 
reflected  into  the  field  of  view  by  the  small 
right-angled  priam  O,  and  a  collecting  lens  1, 
which  when  in  use  is  situated  immediately 
above  the  object. 

The  micro- spectral  apparatus  devised  by 
Prof.  T.  W.  Engelmann  for  the  slndy  of  assimi- 
lative action  under  the  influence  of  luminons 
rays  of  different  wave-lengths  replaces,  when 
in  nse,  the  ordinary  illuminating  apparatus, 
end  consists  of  a  plane  mirror,  sn  adjustsble 
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slit,  a  oollimating  lens,  a  direct-vision  prism, 
and  an  ordinary  objective  to  project  a  spectral 
image  of  tlie  slit  at  the  plane  of  the  object  on 
the  stage.  The  spectrum  is  so  distinct  that 
some  hundreds  of  Fraanhofer  lines  can  be  seen, 
and  sufficiently  intense  with  ordinary  gas-light, 
and  a  slit  of  0*0 1  mm.  wide,  for  the  study  of 
bacteria  under  high  powers.    This  apparatus  is 

easily  extemporized  by 
c  placing  a  slit,  coilimat- 

ing  lens,  and  prism  in 
the  sub-stage  between 
the  mirror  and  a  con- 
denser-objective, like 
«,  0,  and/ beneath  the 
lens  ^  in  Fig.  85.  The 
spectro  -  polarizer  of 
Dr.  A.  Rollet,  of  Gratz, 
is  placed  between  the 
illuminating  mirror 
and  the  object,  for  the 
study  of  objects  in  both 
J  monochromatic  and 
polarized  light.  It  con- 
sists of  a  Prazmowski 
polarizing  prism  Ic  (Fig. 
85),  a  slit  at  <  adjust- 
able by  the  milled  head 
<2,  a  collimating  lens 
0,  a  system  of  direct- 
vision  prisms/,  whose 
spectrum  is  focused  upon  the  object  by  the 
lens  g  through  the  selenite  plate  c.  The  ana- 
lyzing prism  is  placed  above  the  ocular  of  the 
microscope  with  an  index  moving  over  a  cir- 
cular scale  attached  to  the  ocular  to  show  the 
exact  position  of  the  prism.  In  using  this  in- 
strument, the  object  is  placed  in  one  of  the 
dark  interference  bands  caused  by  the  selenite 
plate,  where,  if  it  be  doubly  refracting  even  in 
the  slightest  degree  (like  a  particle  of  muscle, 
for  instance),  it  will  appear  dark  in  certain  azi- 
muths, but  will  become  luminous  in  other  azi- 
muths in  which  its  optical  axis  coincides  with 
that  of  the  selenite  plate  ("  A.  M.  M.  J.,"  1883,  p. 
168).  This  extremely  delicate  and  sensitive  in- 
strument can,  like  the  foregoing,  be  readily  ex- 
temporized in  connection  with  any  good  micro- 
scope. For  the  same  purpose,  and  to  attain 
still  greater  dispersion,  rrof.  Abbe,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Dr.  Dippel,  has  abandoned  the  direct- 
vision  prisms,  and  has  devised  an  arrangement 
for  passing  the  light  horizontally  beneath  the 
stage  through  a  polarizer,  selenite  plate,  slit, 
and  achromatic  collimating  lens,  to  a  pair  of 
dispersing  prisms  whose  spectrum  passes  up- 
ward through  an  objective  at  an  angle  of  90° 
from  its  original  direction.  The  image  of  a 
scale  giving  the  wave-length  of  the  lines  in  the 
spectrum  is  projected  by  lenses  in  a  supplement- 
ary horizontal  tube  upon  the  upper  surface  of 
the  last  prism,  and  by  it  reflected  into  the  field 
of  view,  along  with  the  spectrum.  The  polar- 
izing prism  is  mounted  in  a  movable  frame 
which  can  be  turned  aside  when  ordinary  light 
is  required  ("A.  M.  M.  J.,"  1888,  p.  174). 


The  "  Society "  screw^  of  the  standard  nte 
and  proportions  recommended  in  1857  by  the 
London  (now  Royal)  Microscopical  Society  as 
a  means  of  attaching  objectives  interchange- 
ably to  all  microscopes,  continues  in  practicallj 
universal  use  in  England  and  America,  though 
not  usuaUy  attached  to  the  smaller  ContineDtal 
objectives  except  for  purposes  of  export.    The 
extensive  manufacture  of  the  '^  Society  ^'  screw 
by  many  manufacturers  of  various  degrees  of 
skiU,  and  possibly  the  employment  of  tools  and 
standards  altered  by  wear,  have  led  to  such  loiss 
of  uniformity  that  the  system  no  longer  fnll; 
accomplishes  its  object ;  the  objectives  of  some 
reputable  makers  fitting  too  loosely  into  stands 
of  others,  while  the  objectives  of  the  latter  en- 
ter only  partially  or  with  difiSculty  into  the 
tubes  of  the  former.    To  remedy  this  evidently 
growing  evil,  the  Royal  Microscopical  Socie^ 
is  now  issuing  to  manufacturers  standard  sted 
gauges  and  taps  designed  to  represent  exactljthe 
official  screw.   These  tools  are  now  available  and 
are  in  general  use ;  but,  although  they  presmna- 
bly  represent  quite  closely  tlie  theoretical  ''So- 
ciety "  screw,  they  prove  better  calculated  to 
guard  against  future  errors  than  to  harmonize 
existing  apparatus.    In  a  paper  on  this  sobject 
read  by  Mr.  Edward  Bausch  at  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Microscopists,  in  1884  ("  Proceedings," 
p.  158),  it  was  shown  that  three  of  these  taps  in 
his  possession  were  individually  imperfect  and 
measurably  unlike  each  other,  and  that  many 
objectives  by  various  makers  would  not  screv 
easily  if  at  all  into  an  adapter  cut  by  one  of 
them.*    After  the  reading  of  this  paper  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  devise  if  possibles 
plan  for  rendering  such  apparatus  fuUyint^- 
changeable.    Meanwhile  those  who  have  instra- 
ments  cut  with  the  standard  taps  must  eitbtf 
destroy  their  accuracy  by  having  the  screws 
eased  out  by  "  rule  of  thumb,"  or  else  mast 
have  no  small  portion  of  their  objectives,  am- 
plifiers,etc.,  turned  down  to  match,  and  thereby 
rendered  too  loose  for  their  original  associa- 
tions. 

The  successful  introduction  of  the  '"Society" 
screw  put  a  stop  for  many  years  to  the  nse  of 
bayonet-catches,  which  were  then  being  made 
by  Spencer,  Grunow,  and  others  for  the  ready 
attachment  of  objectives,  and  to  other  labo^ 
saving  devices  for  the  same  purpose.  Tba 
labor  of  manipulating  the  screw,  however,  led 
to  the  employment  of  double,  triple,  and  even 
quadruple  nose-piece*^  by  which  any  one  of  the 
specified  number  of  objectives  could  be  rotated 
promptly  into  the  axis  of  the  instrument  Be- 
ing firmly  made,  and  with  angular  arms  to 
hold  the  unused  objectives  out  of  the  way  of 
the  stage,  they  proved  exceedingly  usefal  in 
cases  where  extreme  precision  was  not  re- 
quired; though  analogous  devices  of  inferior 
model  and  workmanship  had  before  been  tried 

♦  Of  94  objectives,  etc,  by  elRbteen  reputable  irnkK*. 
tested  by  the  writer,  28  by  eleren  makers  were  deddrfhr  wo 
tight,  and  12  others  by  six  makers  woald  not  screw  ap  to  ^ 
shoulder  at  all.  Those  which  fkiled  were  nearly  eqaiB7  ^ 
Tided  between  English  and  American  oiakers. 
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landoned.  They  were  limited,  however, 
r  and  in  most  cases  to  two  objeciires, 
'flthar  costly,  and  their  weight  with  that 
D  two  attached  objectives  impaired  the 
less  oC  many  forma  of  &ne  adjai>tmeDt. 
r  and  donbtleu  better  device,  of  which 
than  a  dozen  varieties  have  been  intro- 

and  many  of  them  pHtented  dnring  the 
DF  years,  is  an  adapter  to  screw  perma- 

into  the  nose-piece  of  the  microscope; 
h  conatnictiou  that  any  objective  may 
*ntly  attached  or  releaEied,  the  objective 
i9t  cases  requiring  a  specially  adapted 
to  be  worn  npon  its  "Society"  screw. 
J  of  these  are  friction- catches,  that  of 
krkes,  pnblished  in  1880,  having  npon  the 

the  objective  a  cylindrical  tube  which 
be  slid  firmly  into  the  split  tube  of  the 
T.      Mr.  Frank  Crisp  immediately  pro- 

the  substitution  of  the  conical  fiUinK 
id  by  Mr,  Browning  for  astronomical 
aces;  which  was  accomplished  by  Dr. 
jwB,  of  the  Qnekett.  Clnb,  three  years 

Still  later  Watson  &  8on,  for  greater 

slit  the  outer  cone  and  snrrounded  it 
.  screw-collar  for  gripping  the  objective. 
>nical  form  is  extremely  simple,  sdds  but 
M  the  length  of  the  body,  and  possesses 

greater  capabilities  of  cheapness  than 
her.  When  properly  handle<]  itn  power 
ichment  is  practically  nnlimited;  hot  ita 
■  insertion  and  easy  removal  depend  npon 
nstant  care  and  skill  of  the  nser.  In  an- 
clase  of  adapters  the  objective  is  slipped 
se  nnder  a  shoulder  at  the  bottom  of  a 
;-tube  or  nnder  the  prongs  of  a  horiioo- 
k,  and  held  up  against  the  nose-piece  by 
ig.  Snch  are  the  "objective- carrier  "  of 
t,  the  "objective-eitractor"  of  Vfiriek 
le  "Geneva  nose-piece,"  by  the  6oci6t6 
oise  pour  la  Construction  d'lnstramenta 
ysique.  Of  these,  which  are  especially 
ible  to  the  small  Continental  objectives, 
■neva  adapter  was  doubtless  the  pioneer, 
designed  by  Prof.  M.  Thurj  in  1863,  and 
ome  modifications  exhibited  by  the  Oe- 
ompany  at  the  Paris  exhibitions  of  1867 
S7e,  and  was  the  only  one  known  nntil 
)biit  date.  It  attracted  little  attention, 
er,  and  at  present  the  modification  by 
chet  (Fig.  36)  seems  to  be  hy  tar  the 
^nerally  known  and  nsed,  as  well  as 
atisfactory  in  practice.  In  another  class 
yonet-catches  are  revived,  as  in  one  of 

U.  Nelson's  adapters,  and  in  Mr.  Bul- 
devised  and  proposed  by  Prof.  Albert 
la,  in  each  of  which  three  projecting 
poD  the  collar  are  safely  locked  within 
apter.    Cutting  awsy  alternate  sections 

"Society"  screw  thread  from  the  ob- 
I  and  nose-piece,  so  that  the  former  can 
erted  without  screwing,  snd  locked  in 
n  by  a  slight  torn  toward  the  right  (a 

long  familiar  in  the  arts  of  peace  and 
ras  proposed  for  the  microscope  by  Mr. 

in  "  Science  Gossip,"  and  introduced  by 


Mr.  E.  M.  Nelson  at  the  Qnekett  dob  in  1883. 
Hr.  Zentmayer  m  his  verv  pract  cal  form  placed 
the  divided  screw  oa  the  outs  de  of  a     bocie- 
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ty  "  screw  collar  and  fum  shed  an  adapter  to 
match,  as  shown  in  Ftg  87  thne  obviating 
any  alteration  to  the  objective  or  microscope. 
Meanwhile,  the  nose  p  ece  waa  made  by  Jas. 
L.  Pease,  of  Chicopee,  Mass.,  as  a  mechanical 
chuck  with  power  to  grasp  a  collar  on  the  ob- 
jective. Mr.  Thomas  Cnriies,  of  London,  add- 
ed a  "  Society"  screw  thread  to  the  jaws,  so 
as  to  clasp  tbe  objective  without  a  collar ;  and 
Mr.  Charles  Fasoldt,  of  Albany,  N.  T.,  greatly 
simplified  and  improved  the  apparatus  by  mak- 
ing one  only  of  the  faws  movable  and  con- 
trolled by  a  spring  and  lever,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
88.    With  this  adapter  opoD  the  microscope, 
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tbe  formerly  tedious  procedure  of  attaching 
and  detachmg  objectives  is  reduced  to  simply 
tonching  a  lever  while  placing  the  objective 
where  it  is  wanted. 

Objective  protectors,  to  enable  the  micro- 
scope to  be  used  with  the  lower  portion  of  its 
tube  plnnged  into  the  liquid  containing  tbe  ob- 
jects to  be  examined,  seem  to  have  been  origi- 
nally invented  by  Dr.  C.  R.  Goring,  who  de- 
scribed ("  Micros.  Illnst.,"  London.  1829,  p.  174) 
a  modificjition  of  his  "  eogiscope,"  having  the 
compound  body  prolonged  downward  below 
the  transverse  bar  sufficiently  to  reach  near  the 
bottom  of  a  small  aquarium- jar ;  the  sobmerged 
portion  of  the  tube  being  protected  by  a  glass 
tnbe  or  "  boot,"  closed  at  the  bottom  jnst  be- 
low the  objective  by  a  piece  of  plate-glass.  A 
"  diagonal  boot "  was  also  provided  with  a 
mirror  set  just  below  the  objective  at  an  angle 
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of  45°,  bj  wbich  the  field  of  view  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  bottom  to  tbe  side  of  the  tank. 
Sir  David  Brewster  had  aireadj  eafrf^Bted  tbe 
employment  of  an  olyective  corrected  for  nse 
in  water  instead  of  air ;  but  Dr.  Goring,  while 
considering  this  plan  more  scientific  than  his 
own,  feared  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  malce 
the  object-glass  water-tight,  and  that  its  being 
able  to  serve  onlf  in  water  would  be  a  bar  to 
its  usefulness.  Baspail  aubstitnted  for  eiperi- 
ments  with  heated  bodies  a  glass  tube  closed 
at  tbe  bottom,  tbus  avoiding  tbe  danger  of  heat 
loosening  the  cemented  cover.  Mr.  E.  Rich- 
ards likewise  arranged  a  tank  microscope,  for 
the  examination  of  orf^anisins  which  could  not 
bo  removed  from  the  bottom  of  the  tank  with- 
out dsHtrojing  them.  The  objective  was  car- 
ried below  the  stage  bj  means  of  a  long  adapt- 
er, anil  covered  with  a  Iring  shield-tube,  allow- 
ing it  to  be  brought  within  focusing  distance 
o[  the  bottom  of  a  tank  eight  inches  deep, 
with  powers  as  high  as  l-incb  {"  Uontli.  Mic 
Jour,,"  1874,  p.  88).  In  the  earlj  days  of  im- 
mersion lensea,  Tolles  made  some,  of  low  as 
well  as  high  power,  especiall?  corrected  to  use 
UDproteoted  m  the  fluid  (water,  mucus,  serum, 
etc.)  containing  the  objects. 
During  tbe  past  few  years 
the  protector  shown  in  Fig. 
89  has  been  made  by  T.  H. 
McAllister,  of  New  York, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
B.  E.  Dndgeon.  ot  Loudon 
(•'Nature,"  1878,  p.  188; 
Behrens,  Am.  ed.,  p.  81). 
It  is  a  brass  tube,  attached 
to  the  objective  only,  closed 
^  at  the  bottom  with  a  cover- 

glass,  and  is  suitable  for  use 

in  the  study  or  dissection 
of  objects  contained  in  watch-glasses  or  small 
troDKha.  During  the  present  year,  Ur.  J.  W. 
Stephenson,  of  London,  bas  revived,  probably 
unconsciously,  in  his  aqaarium  miccoacope,  the 
exact  contrivance  figured  by  Dr.  Goring,  only 
attaching  the  body  to  a  bar  across  tbe  aquarium 
instead  of  to  the  microscope-stand. 

A  protector  of  thin  plate-gloss,  screwed  into 
tlie  back  of  the  objective  to  shield  the  lenses 
from  dust,  though  employed  years  ago  by  the 
late  F.  A.  Nobert,  bas  been  recently  patented 
by  H.  R.  Spencer  &  Co.  Though  useful  in 
certain  cases  of  special  exposure,  its  claim  to 
leove  the  performance  of  the  objective  wholly 
unimpaired  may  well  be  qnestioned. 

The  Beale  neutral-tint  camera  lucida  is  still 
extensively  made  and  nsed,  at  least  in  America. 
The  well-known  disadvantage  a  of  si  ugly- reflect- 
ing instrumeota  ore  more  than  connterbalanced 
by  its  simplicity  and  cheapness,  in  those  esses 
where  choice  depends  largely  on  the  latter 
considerations.  Aside  from  the  substitution  of 
a  colorless  cover-glass  for  the  original  tinted 
plate,  its  improvements  conust  in  the  conven- 
ience and  economy  of  the  mounting  adopted 
by  different  makers,  and  in  the  many  devices 


of  cork,  and  wax,  and  wire,  by  which  a  cotw- 
glass  can  be  easily  moimted  for  his  own  dm  ' 
any  person  so  inclined.  Other  singly -reflectjag 
cameras,  which  have  been  repeatedly  propMcd 
under  various  forma  and  names  ana  claioi, 
have  failed  of  extensive  adoption  ;  and  it  m*j 
be  considered  as  settled  by  experience  that  laj 
one  requiring  a  better  camera  than  the  Beale 
will  need  a  doubly-reflecting  form. 

Only  lately  has  the  original  WolUston  cam- 
era lucida  been  fairly  superseded  by  other 
doubly- reflecting  forms,  equal  in  optical  pet> 
formance,  and  free  from  its  defects  of  reqnirio; 
a  horizontal  position  of  microscope  and  con- 
strained steadiness  of  eye.  With  one  eic^ 
tion  the  recent  improved  styles  permit,  what 
seems  to  be  a  radical  improvement,  a  direct 
vision  of  the  microscopic  neld,  the  pendl  aaj 
paper  being  seen  by  reflection,  Nochefa,  which 
may  be  considered  the  pioneer  as  well  as  tlM 
type  of  these,  at  leeat  in  American  uaage,  con- 
sists of  a  long,  flat  prism,  whose  rectangultf  . 
end  covers  the  eye-lens,  permitting  a  direct  | 
and  easy  view  of  the  field,  while  rays  from 
the  drawing- pencil  enter  obliquely  from  below 
the  other  end,  and  are  reflected,  flrat  through  tlw 
len^  of  the  prism,  and  then  upward  into  tbe 
mam  azia  of  yImou.  The  second  reflection,  ii 
the  latest  form,  is  from  a  translucent  film  tl  , 
gold  through  which  the  raya  of  direct  viaoa     j 
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pass  withoDt  great  loss,  as  snggeated  byFral 
G.  Govi,  lying  in  tjie  direct  line  of  vision  be- 
tween two  obliquelv-cot  and  balsam-cemtnlfi 
sections  of  the  prism.  The  film  of  gold  tjntf, 
in  a  slight  degree,  both  the  drawing  and  il« 
microscopic  field.  The  excellent  working  qDsli* 
ties  of  this  apparatus  are  slightly  '  ■  ■  <- 
the  nearness  of  the  drawing-field  t 
the  microscope,  and  by  the  nearly 
^tion  required,  unless  the  drawing-board 
inclined,  in  order  to  prevent  distortion  br 
securing  coincidence  between  the  plane  of 
the  image  and  that  ot  the  drawing  surbn- 
Seibert  &  Krafll's  camera  differs  ool.v  in 
substituting  for   the  prism  a   pur  of  pluw 


working  ijnsli* 

;ly  impairs  b7  1 
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ire,  direct  Tision  belDg  accomplished 
3  &  bole  in  one  of  tbem  ;  and  this  is  tbe 
'f  many  amatenr  arrsngements  wbiob 
y  to  make  and  excellent  to  nse.  In  Mr. 
v'b  camera  the  prism  is  separated  into 
le  of  irhich,  as  ahuwn  in  Fig.  40,  reflects 
fs,  P,  from  the  paper  horizontally  to 
ler,  which  turns  tbem  upward  to  the 
P  N,  ip conjonctios  with  tbedirectrajs, 
a  the  microscope,  which  pasa  tbroagh 
central  ^leitare,  about  half  the  diame- 
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be  papil  of  the  e;e,  at  o  in  the  reflect- 
-er  film  /f,  which  bisects  the  onbioal 
h.  When  the  microscope  is  inclined  at 
Tenient  angle  of  4fi°,  the  drawing-field 
e  plane  of  the  table,  directly  below  the 
the  optica]  performance  of  the  appara- 
Qg  as  excellent  as  its  arrangement  is 
,ent  (Behrens,  Am.  ed.,  p,  118).  Prof, 
camera  differs  only  in  snbstitntiag  a 
.irror  for  the  triangnlar  reflecting  prism. 
Schroeder'a.  tbe  last  brought  out,  is 
pon  Mr.  Wenham's  binocular  prism  for 


0  D  of  polished  gloss  BeparateJ  by  a  thin  film 
of  air,  and  snfficieutly  inclined  to  give  consid- 
erable but  not  total  reflection.  Unlike  tbe 
other  recent  forms,  tbe  direct  ray,  J  K,  is  re- 
ceived from  the  paper,  and  the  reflected  ray, 
U  I,  from  the  ocular,  giving  a  very  easy  view 
of  the  pencil,  but  some  disadvantage  in  in- 
creased distance  of  the  eye-point  K  from  tbe 
oculnr,  and  consequent  limiting  of  the  field  of 
view.  The  angalar  aperture,  however,  of  the 
cone  of  hght  at  the  eye-point  E  is  about  80°, 
thas  utilizing  the  whole  field  of  (about)  a  "  B  " 
ooalar.  This  camera  is  nsed  with  tbe  micro- 
scope and  drawing-field  in  the  same  position 
as  is  the  Orunow  apparatos,  which  it  much 
resembles  in  satisfactory  working  qualities 
("  A.  M.  M.  J.,"  1884,  p.  221). 

Photo-micrography,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
camera  lucida,  id  rendering  microscopical  im- 
ages material  and  permanent,  was  lately  a  Inx- 
ury  attainable  by  few,  hut  hss  now  become 
popular  through  tbe  adoption  of  the  dry-plate 
process  in  photography,  the  introduction  of 
the  amateur  camera  and  its  outfit,  and  the 
ingenuity  with  which  several  eiperimentera 
have  adapted  such  apparatus  to  the  micro- 
scope. By  some,  n  simple  cone  slipped  over 
the  upper  end  of  the  microscope-tube,  with 
a  holder  at  the  top  for  a  sensitized  plate  as 
in  Stein's  apparatus  ("J.  R.  M.  S.,"  1883,  p. 
113),  is  made  to  do  good  service.  Some  mak- 
ers now  prepare  a  special  "  photo-micro  cam- 
era "  of  simple  but  e£Bcient  model,  of  which  a 
good  example  is  the  one  devised  by  Ur.  H, 
F.  Atwood  ("  Proc.  Am.  8.  M.,"  1884,  p.  178) ; 
while  others  fcrnish  an  ordinary  amateur  cam- 
era arranged  for  use  in  connection  with  al- 
most any  microBCOpe.     Mr.  William U.  Walma- 


wers,  and  differs  from  the  Nachet  cwn  le;  s  apparatus,  shown  in  Fig.  42,  illustrates  in 

laving  tbe  beveled  edges  more  inclined,  detail  the  arrangement  of  camera,  microscope, 

tbe  obliqne  fljtial  nty  H,  Fig.  41,  is  at  and  illuminatingapparatnsadopted  by  aperson 

e  of  46°  with  the  direct  ails  J  E,  while  of  experience  and  sacccss  in  this  field  of  labor 

md  refiection  takes  place  from  surfaces  ("  Proo.  Am.  S.  M.,"  188S,  p.  69).    A  smell 
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"  magic-lantern,"  with  broad- wicked  lamp  and  Rogers  and  W.  A.  Anthony,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y^ 

special  condensers,  or  a  special  construction  shows  an  average  deviation  of  only  0*10  /t,  Prof. 

like  Carbutt^s  ^^  dry-plate  lantern,"  is  often  con-  Rogers  reporting  the  scale  F  to  be  4*1  /i  too 

veniently  substituted  for  the  illuminating  por-  long,  according  to  the  mean  of  his  measurements, 

tion  of  the  apparatus ;  and  a  similar  adaptation  while  Prof.  Anthony,  working  independently, 

might  be  made,  after  suitable  changes,  of  some  reports  it  4*2  fi  too  long.  This  is  important,  as 

of  the  illuminators  made  for  medical  and  sur-  indicating  that  so  small  an  average  deviation 

gical  use — as  the  laryngoscope,  for  instance.  as  0*10  ft  is  attainable  with  present  meam^of 

In  micrometry  a  standard  has  been  adopted  measurement, 
as  a  basis  of  appeal  from  the  discrepancies  Btbttognphf. — Data  pertaining  to  this  subject 
among  the  commercial  scales  formerly  avail-  are  scattered  throughout  nearly  all  the  micro- 
able,  some  of  which  varied  among  themselves  scopical  books  and  journals  of  recent  yeari 
as  much  as  three  or  more  per  cent,  of  their  References  are  given  in  the  article  only  when 
length.  In  1879  a  "  National  Committee "  of  of  practical  importance ;  and  for  the  same 
sixteen  members,  representing  that  number  of  reason  reviews  or  reprints  most  accessible  to 
American  microscopical  societies,  was  organ*  American  readers  are  usually  specified,  instead 
ized  through  the  efforts  of  the  Troy  (N.  Y.)  of  the  ominal  sources  from  which  the  data  are 
Scientific  Association.  President  F.  A.  P.  Bar-  taken.  The  following  titles  which  occur  fire- 
nard,  of  Columbia  College,  N.  Y.,  was  made  quently  are  designated  by  initials  or  other 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  the  writer  obvious  contractions :  Carpenter,  William  B., 
secretary.  The  committee  easily  and  unani-  *^  The  Microscope,  "sixth  edition,  London,  1881; 
mously  agreed  to  accept  a  metric  standard,  and  Behrens,  J.  W.,  *'  The  Microscope  in  Botani- 
to  adopt  the  micron  (/li  =  0*001  mm.)  as  the  oal  Research,"  American  edition,  Boston,  1885; 
micrometric  unit ;  also  to  secure  a  standard  *^  Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  of  Mi- 
plate,  of  carefully  verified  value,  representing  croscopists,"  yearly;  "Journal  of  the  Royal 
one  cm.  subdivided  to  ten  ft.  On  the  motion  Microscopical  Society,"  bimonthly,  London; 
of  the  committee,  the  American  Society  of  "American  Monthly  Microscopical  Journal," 
Microscopists,  at  its  Buffalo  meeting  in  1879,  monthly,  Washington,  D.  0. 
rescinded  the  action  of  the  Microscopical  Con-  MIGIVONErnS  CiSE,  THK  What  has  been 
gress  which  the  previous  year  had  without  due  generally  called  "  the  Mignonette  case  "  came 
consideration  selected  the  one-hundredth  mm.  up  in  the  English  courts  near  the  close  of  the 
as  the  micrometric  unit.  In  1882  a  scale  an-  year,  and  attracted  unusual  attention,  both  in 
swering  the  requirements  of  the  committee,  and  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  as  one 
designated  as  "  Centimetre  Scale  A,  1882,"  was  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  criminal  jnris- 
prepared  for  their  use  upon  a  platin-iridium  bar  prudence.  It  raised  the  question  whether 
made  by  Matthey,  and  containing  20  per  cent,  killing  a  human  being  in  case  of  necessity,  to 
of  iridium,  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  get  nourishment  to  sustain  life,  is  morder. 
Weights  and  Measures.  The  limits  of  the  cm.  This  question  had  never  been  decided  bj  anj 
and  of  \U  subdivisions  were  indicated  by  triple  English  or  American  tribunal.  Hence,  there 
sets  of  lines,  ruled  with  great  distinctness  and  was  no  precedent  or  authority  to  guide  the 
regularity.    The  relation  of  its  total  length  to  court  in  deciding  it. 

the  standard  metre,  and  the  ratio  of  its  subdi-  A  small  yacht,  the  Mignonette,  left  Soath- 

visions,  was  carefully  determined  for  the  bureau  ampton  for   Sydney,   Australia,  on  Maj  Id, 

by  Prof.  C.  S.  Pierce,  and  remeasured  for  the  1884.    The  crew  consisted  of  Thomas  Dudley, 

committee  by  one  of  its  members,  Prof.  Will-    captain;  Edward  Stephens, mate ; Brooks, 

lam  A.  Rogers.    Prof.  Rogers^s  elaborate  study  seaman ;  and  Richard  Parker,  a  boy  seventeen 

of  the  plate  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  assum-  years  of  age.    These  four  comprised  all  on 

ing  0*2  fi  to  be  the  limit  of  precision  attainable  board.    The  yacht  touched  at  Madeira,  crossed 

with  certainty  in  micrometry,  the  middle  de-  the  equator,  and  on  July  5,  when  about  1,600 

fining  lines  of  this  standard  require  no  cor-  miles  from    the  Cape  of  Good    Hope,  was 

rections  at  62°  Fahr.    It  was  then  accepted  wrecked  and  went  down  in  a  storm.    Those 

by  the  committee,  and  was  adopted  as  its  on  board  sought  refuge  in  a  boat.    Theonlr 

standard  by  the  American  Society  of  Micros-  nourishment  they  were  able  to  secure  from 

oopists  at  the  Chicago  meeting  in  1883.    The  the  yacht  was  two  one-pound  cans  of  turnips, 

best  one  of  three  copies  on  glass,  designed  as  They  had  no  other  food  and  no  water  in  the 

working-copfes  for  the  testing  and  correction  boat.    On  the  fourth  day  they  caught  a  small 

of  common  micrometers,  which  were  prepared  turtle.    On  the  twelfth  day  this  and  the  ta^ 

by  Mr.  Fasoldt  to  the  order  of  the  society  in  nips  had  been  consumed,  and  for  the  next 

1884,  proved  to  be  about  4  ft  too  long.    Though  eight  days  the  men  had  nothing  to  eat,  and 

the  ruling  and  spacing  are  otherwise  excellent  no  fresh  water  to  drink  except  a  little  rain 

and  the  error  minute  in  the  small  subdivisions  they  had  caught  in  their  oil-skin  capes.   On 

ordinarily  measured,  more  accurate  copies  will  the  eighteenth  day,  when  they  had  been  seren 

doubtless  be  soon  secured  ("  Proc.  Am.  S.  M.,"  days  without  food  and  five  without  water,  the 

1879,  p.  28;  1883,  pp.  178-200;  1884,  p.  220).  three  men  began  to  consider  what  should  be 

The  report  of  the  comparisons  of  this  copy  with  done  to  prolong  their  lives  in  case  no  succor 

the  original  centimetre  scale  A  by  Profs.  W.  A.  should  come.    Dudley  and  Stephens  suggested 
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;hat  some  one  sboald  be  sacrificed  to  save  the  tribunal  would  determine  whether  the  prison- 

•eat,  bat  Brooks  dissented,  and  the  boy,  to  ers  were  guilty  of  murder.    This  course  was 

rhom  they  were  understood  to  refer,  was  not  taken.    The  special  verdict  returned  by  the 

^^nsnlted.    On  the  next  day,  the  nineteenth  jury  recited  the  facts  above  given,  and  con- 

ifter  the  yacht  went  down,  Dudley  proposed  eluded : 

o   Stephens  and  Brooks  that  lots  should  be  That  iftbe  men  bad  not  fed  upon  the  body  of  the 

sst  to  determine  who  should  be  put  to  death,  boy,  they  would  probably  not  have  survived  to  bo  so 

$rooks  would  not  agree,  the  boy  was  not  con-  P*'*^^®^.^  and  rescued,  but  would  within  the  four  days 

^i4.^A     ««^    4.k^«^^«o\,.^   A^^^i-^^   r.t   1^4-0  nave  died  of  famine  ;  that  the  boy,  beiuff  in  a  much 

alted,    and  there  was  no   drawing  of   lots,  weaker  condition,  wai  likely  to  have  died  before  them; 

>adley  and  Stephens  spoke  of  their  havmg  that  at  the  time  of  the  act  there  was  no  sail  in  si^ht, 

amilies,  and  said  that  it  would  be  better  to  norany  reasonable  prospect  of  relief;  that  under  these 

:ill  the  boy  in  order  to  save  the  lives  of  the  circumstances  there  appeared  to  the  prisoners  every 

est.     Dudley  then  proposed  that  if  no  vessel  probability  that  unless  thev  then  or  very  soon  fed  upon 

•  .        .  rr  *'"'***  1**  ^F"*™  w  »w    *  »*x/  the  boy  or  one  of  themselves  they  would  die  of  star- 

ras   in  sight  by   the  next  morning,   Tarker  vation ;  tlmt  there  was  no  appreciable  chance  of  sav- 

hoald  be  killed.   The  next  day,  the  twentieth,  ing  life  except  by  killing  some  one  for  the  others  to 

\o  vessel  appeared.     Dudley  told  Brooks  he  eat;  that  assuming  any  necessity  to  kill  any  one,  there 

lad  "better  go  and  have  a  sleep,"  and  made  was  no  greater  necessity  for  killing  the  boy  than  any 

. ^^  c«.^^iwv«„  ^^A  TJ^^rxL.-  i-i^rj  if  «T.^^i/i  K^  ot  the  other  three  men;  but  whether,  upon  the  whole 

igns  to  Stephens  and  Brooks  that  it  would  be  ^^^^^^  ^^  prisoners  were  and  are  ^iftv  of  murder, 

►est  to  kill  the  boy.     Stephens  agreed  to  the  the  jury  are  ignorant,  and  refer  to  the  court 
ct,  but  Brooks  dissented.    The  boy  was  then  q^  December  4  the  case  was  argued  before 
f ing  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  helpless,  ex-  ^^^  Queen's  Bench  division  of  the  High  Court 
reraely   weakened  by  famine,   and  dnnkmg  ^^  Justice,   consisting  of  Lord  Chief-Justice 
fflJt  water,  unable  to  make    any  resistance.  Coleridge,  Justices  Grove  and  Denman,  and 
«^ith  the  a^ent  of  Stephens,  Dudley  killed  Barons  PoUock  and  Huddleston.    There  was 
theboy.     This  was  on  July  25.  no  dispute  as  to  the  facts.    The  only  question 
The  three  men  fed  on  the  body  for  four  days,  ^^g  ^he  legal  one  whether  killing  a  human  be- 
On  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  their  being  in  the  j^g  to  obtain  needed  sustenance  for  life  is  mur- 
\)oat,  they  were  picked  up  m  a  low  state  of  ^er.    The  defense  argued  that  such  killing  is 
prostration  by  the  German  bark  Montezuma,  a  homicide  by  necessity,"  and  therefore  not  a 
aad  taken  to  Falmouth,  England.    On  Novem-  ^^^^^     The  court  unanimously  held  it  to  be 
ber  8  the  attention  of  the  grand  jury  at  Exeter  murder.    The  grounds  for  this  conclusion  were 
was  called  to  the  case  by  Baron  Huddleston.  ^^^^  j^  an  opinion  rendered  by  Lord  Chief- 
After  reviewing  the  facts,  and  discussmg  the  justice  Coleridge  on  December  9.    He  began 
legal  question  involved,  he  said:  ^^  examining  the  definitions  of  murder  given 
I  am  bound  to  tell  you  that  if  you  are  satisfied  that  by  early  English  authorities — Bracton,  Hale, 

S'T>*^Jw'^^.^nT5f«v^^^^  and  others  -  which  definitions,  the  defense 
w  Dudley,  or  Dudley  and  Stephens,  this  is  a  case  ot  ,  .  j  ^i  •  i  •*  ai_  j  x  \.  a  xi.  j 
deliberate  homicide,  neither  iustiflable  nor  excusable,  claimed,  imply,  if  they  do  not  state,  the  doc- 
tndtbe  crime  is  murder,  and  you  therefore  ought  to  trme  that  in  order  to  save  your  own  life  you 
find  a  true  bill  for  murder  against  one  or  both  of  the  may  lawfully  take  away  the  life  of  another 
piisonere.  You  will  perhaps  be  good  enough  to  say  ^hgn  that  other  is  neither  attempting  nor 
whether,  with  reference  to  the  mate  Stephens,  there  ♦K»^of««;n«  «*/>»*«  «.^«  {<>  »n;u«.  «#  «««T]i«««i 
U  evidence  that  wUl  satisfy  you  that  he  waa  a^tting  threatening  yours,  nor  is  guilty  of  any  illegal 
or  aiding  or  sanctioning  the  conduct  of  Dudley.  If  act  whatever  toward  you  or  any  one  else."  He 
M,  you  will  find  a  true  bill  against  him.  In  his  statu-  showed  that  the  doctrine  was  not  supported 
\fm  examination  on  oath,  he  says  that  the  master  by  the  authorities  cited.  The  rest  of  the  opin- 
(Dodley)  selected  Parker  as  being  the  weakest^  that  Jqj^  jg  ^  follows  • 
ne  a^eed  to  this,  and  that  the  master  accordingly  ,  ,  .  '  ,  .  -  , 
killed  the  lad.  Unless  you  disbelieve  him,  therefore,  1»  there,  then,  any  authon^  for  the  proposition 
jou  will  find  a  true  bill  against  him  as  well  as  Dudley,  which  has  been  presented  to  us  f  Decided  cases  there 
1  may  say  that  Captain  Dudley  seems  to  have  made  o™  ^o'^®*  The  case  of  the  seven  English  sailors  re- 
no  secret  of  what  has  taken  place,  and  to  have  volun-  fe»Ted  to  by  the  commentator  on  Grotms  and  by  Puf- 
tarily  furnished  all  the  evidence  against  himself,  al-  fendorf  has  been  discovered  by  a  gentleman  of  the  bar, 


evidence  for  the  prosecution.    The    sJng'ejuage  m  ine  isiana  or  ^t.  Aitts  wnen  it  was 

place  on  the  high  seas,  and  being  a    possessed  partly  by  France  and  partlv  by  this  coun- 

jjectfl,  is  one  that  by  British  statute     try,  somewhere  about  the  year  1641.    It  is  mentioned 

in  a  medical  work  published  at  Amsterdam,  and  is 


-  -  — w — ^ 

luppli 
case  having;  taken 
ctte  of  British  subjectB, 

is  triable  here, 

fw  J.  •j«ajt\ji  jox  alto^ther  as  an  authority  in  an  English  court  as  un- 

Ihe  grand  jury  indicted   Dudley  and  bte-  satisfactory  as  possible.    The  American  case  cited  by 

phens  for  murder.     On  November  6  the  prison-  my  brother  Stephen  in  his  Digest  from  "  Wharton  on 

era  were  brought  to  trial.    The  evidence  against  Homicide,"  in  which  it  was  decided  that  sailors  had 

them  consisted  of  the  testimony  of  Brooks  and  »<^,  "ff^^o  throw  passenpere  overboard  to  save  them- 

*k«  Ar.^^^x4^^ ^-1  ^4.^^^^ *.Z ;i^  T.-.  Tk..,i  selves,  but  on  the  irround  that  the  proper  mode  of  de- 

the  depositions  and  statements  made  by  Dud-  tcrminint?  who  wal  to  be  sacrificed  wis  to  vote  upon 

ley  and  Stephens  before  the  Receiver  of  Wreck  it  by  ballot,  can  hardly,  as  my  brother  Stephen  says, 

at  Falmouth.     No  evidence  was  put  in  by  the  be  an  authority  satisfactory  in  a  court  in  this  country. 

defense.     As  the  question  of  law  involved  was  The  observations  of  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  case  of 

novel  and  doubtful,  Baron  Huddleston  advised  "  ^^^  ^'^  ^*™"^^  f^^  ''^^^''  «*"!f.V?^  f^4  excellent 

li!^ -.  Ill     •       ^  J  A-    r    X    •  •  1         j»  i.  as  they  are,  were  delivered  m  a  political  tnal,  where 

that  the  jury  find  the  facts  in  a  special  verdict  the  question  had  arisen  whether  a  political  necessity 

to  be  submitted  to  the  Queen^s  Bench,  winch  hud  arisen  for  deposing  a  Governor  of  Madras,  ancl 
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they  bavo  little  applioation  to  the  case  before  us,  which  law  from  morality  would  bo  of  fatal  consequence ;  t&d 
must  be  decided  on  very  different  considerations.  The  such  divorce  would  follow  if  the  temptation  to  murda 
one  real  authority  of  former  time  is  Lord  Bacon,  who,  in  this  case  were  to  be  held  by  law  an  absolute  defeme 
in  his  commentary  on  the  maxim  necetdtas  inducU  of  it.  It  is  not  so.  To  preserve  one's  life  is,  genenllj 
privilegium  quoaajura  privata  lays  down  the  law  as  speaking,  a  duty,  but  it  may  be  the  plainest  and  )^ 
ibllows :  ^^  Necessity  carrieth  a  j^rivilege  in  itself,  highest  duty  to  sacrifice  it.  War  is  full  of  instances 
Necessity  is  of  three  sorts— necessity  of  conservation  in  which  it  is  a  man's  duty  not  to  live,  but  to  dk. 
of  life,  necessity  of  obedience,  and  necessity  of  the  act  The  duty,  in  case  of  shipwreck,  of  a  captain  to  hb 
of  GkKi  or  a  stranffer.  First  of  conservation  of  life ;  if  crew,  of  the  crew  to  the  passen^rs,  or  soldiers  to 
a  man  steals  viands  to  satisfy  his  present  hunger,  this  women  and  children,  as  in  the  nome  case  of  the  Birk* 
is  no  felony  or  larceny.  So  if  divers  be  in  danger  of  enhead,  these  duties  impose  on  men  ^e  moral  neocs- 
drowning  oy  the  castmg  away  of  some  boat  or  oark,  sit^r,  not  of  the  preservation,  but  of  the  sacrifice  of 
and  one  of  tliem  get  to  some  plank  or  on  the  boat's  tlieir  lives  for  otliers,  from  which  in  no  country,  least 
Bide  to  keep  himself  above  water  and  another  to  save  of  all,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  England,  will  men  shrink, 
his  life  thrust  him  from  it,  whereby  he  is  drowned,  as  indeed  they  have  not  shrui^. 
his  is  neither  se  defendendo  nor  by  misadventure,  but  It  is  not  correct^  therefore,  to  say  that  there  is  anj 
justifiable."  On  this  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Lord  absolute  or  unqualified  necessity  to  prei«erve  one's  life. 
Bacon's  proposition  that  stealing  to  satisfy  hunger  is  Itfecesse  tst  ut  eam^  nan  tU  vivam,  is  a  saying  quoted  bj 
not  larceny  is  hardly  supported  by  Stannaibrd,  whom  Lord  Bacon  himself  with  high  eulogy  in  the  very  chap- 
he  cites  for  it,  and  is  expressly  contradicted  by  Lord  ter  on  necessity  to  which  so  much  reference  has  been 
Hale  in  the  passage  already  cited.  And  for  the  prop-  made.  It  would  be  a  very  easy  and  cheap  display  <^ 
osition  as  to  the  plank  or  boat  it  is  said  to  be  derived  commonplace  learning  to  quote  from  Greek  and  Latin 
from  the  canonists.  At  any  rate  he  cites  no  authority  authors  passage  after  passage,  in  which  the  duty  of 
for  it,  and  it  must  stand  upon  his  own.  Lord  Bacon  dying  for  others  has  been  laid  down  in  glowing 'and 
was  great  even  as  a  lawyer ;  but  it  is  permissible  to  emphiatic  langua^  as  resulting  from  the  principlu  of 
much  smaller  men,  relying  upon  principle  and  on  the  heathen  ethics ;  it  is  enough  in  a  Christian  country  to 
authority  of  others,  the  equals  and  even  the  superiors  remind  ourselves  of  the  example  which  we  profess  to 
of  Lord  Bacon  as  lawyers,  to  question  the  soundness  follow.  It  is  not  needful  to  point  out  the  awful  dan- 
of  his  dictum.  There  are  many  conceivable  states  of  ger  of  admittinj^  the  principle  which  has  been  contend- 
things  in  which  it  might  be  possibly  true,  but  if  Lord  ed  for.  Who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  this  sort  of  neoes- 
Bacon  meant  to  lay  down  the  broad  proposition  that  sity  ?  Bv  what  measure  is  the  comparative  valae  of 
a  man  may  save  his  life  by  killing^  if  necessary,  an  lives  to  Be  measured  I  Is  it  to  be  strenjorth,  or  Intel- 
innocent  and  unoffending  neighbor,  it  certainly  is  not  lect,  or  what  ?  It  is  plain  that  the  principle  leaves  to 
1 ^.L .  j^_    rrRL .__.^.,^,  .    _.!.._  him  who  is  to  profit  by  it  to  determine  the  necesdtr 

which  will  justify  him  in  deliberately  taking  anotbo'i 

life  to  serve  his  own. 

guage  perhaps  wid6  enough  to  cover  this' case.     But  "Sospake  the  flend^and  with  neeewilty. 

It  does  not  cover  it  of  necessity,  and  we  have  the  high-  The  tyrant's  plea,  exeosed  his  devWata  deeds."* 

est  authority  for  saying  that  it  was  not  meant  to  cover  t    ^i.-            *v          i.    *  ^i.               ^  ^l.        ^ 

it.    If  it  had  been  necessary,  we  must  with  all  defer-  ^  .*°f  ^^  ^l  weakest,  the  youngest,  the  most  on- 

ence  have  differed  from  him   but  it  is  satisfactory  to  Jf  "»^?«  ^^  ^^°?f  °-    ^*«  '*  more  necessary  to  bfl 

know  that  we  have  probably  at  least  arrived  at  no  fe^^  ^^,  ^^^,  9^  ™  ^^^^'^^  ^i!  »  •  ^?J^^!L"w 

conclusion  in  which  iV  he  h^  been  a  member  of  the  ^     N^-"    It  is  not  suggested  that  in  this  wuticjito 

court  he  would  have  been  unable  to  agree.    Neither  <^1**^«  deeds  were  devilish,  but  it  is  quite  plain  that 

are  we  in  conflict  with  any  opinion  elpressed  upon  »"?^  »  principle  onw  admitted  might  be  made  thel^ 

the  subject  by  the  learnedf  persons  whb  formed  the  6?,^  ^^^^^  ^«^  "^'^^"^J^^  ^'""^  ^^  *^r^'°"f  ^ 

commission  fbr  preparing  tHe  criminal  code.    They  There  is  no  safe  path  for  ludges  to  toead  but  to  aace^ 

say  on  the  subject :                                                    '  ^'""^.^  1*7  ^  **\«  ^}  ^^  ^e""  ^^i^l^/j  ^^^^^  ^«^Jj 

"^*We  are  not  prepared  to  suggest  that  necessity  ^<^rdmg  to  their  judgment ;  and  if  many  case  the 

should  in  every  case  Wa  justification.    We  are  equal-  ?f  7  ^PP®*™  ^.  ^  ^^  severe  on  individuals,  to  leaw 

ly  unprepared  to  su^st  that  necessity  should  ill  no  ^^i?  the  sovereign  to  exercise  that  prerogative  of  merCT 

(ise  lie  a  defense.     We  judc?e  it  better  to  leave  such  I^^.^K®.  Constitjition  has  intriwted  to  the  ban* 

questions  to  be  dealt  with  when,  if  ever,  they  arise  in  *^J^?  to  dispense  it.    It  must  not  be  supposed  that  m 

pracdce,  by  applying  the  principles  of  ikw  t6  the  cir-  Tf^'^lJ^  to  admit  temptation  to  be  an  excuse  for  cnoe 

oumstance^  of  the  pSticular  casS."  ^^  is  forgotten  how  terrible  the  temptation  was ;  how 

It  would  have  bSen  satisfactory  to  us  if  these  emi-  f^'^^r^  suffering :  how  hard  m  such  trials  tokwp 

nent  persons  could  have  told  us  whether  the  received  *^^  judgment  straight  and  the  conduct  pure.    Weaj 

definitions  of  legal  necessity  were  in  their  judgment  ^^'^  compelled  to  set  up  standards  we  can  not  t^ 

correct  and  exhaustive,  and  if  not,  in  what  wa^  thev  o»™eJve8,  and  to  la;r  down  rules  which  we  could  no^ 

an  has  no  nght  to  declare 

though  he  might  hinuelf 
allow  compassion  for  the  crimi* 
3n  in  any  manner  the  l^raldeii* 

6wri  life  is,  in  all  cases  and  under  aU  circumstances,  Jl!^,^?,  °^  ^^^  ^"'"?-    l^  is  therefore  our  duty  to  dedare 

an  absolute,  unqualified,  and  paramount  duty,  we  exi  J^J  J^®  prisoners'  act  in  this  case  was  willlul  mm^ 

elude  from  our  consideiition  all  the  incidents  of  war.  ^J'^'l}^^  ^?^  «?  »^^  '"^  the  verdict  are  no  legal  jojo- 

We  are  dealing  with  a  case  of  private  homicide,  not  *°*^°"  of  the  homicide ;  and  to  say  that  m  our  UDam- 

one  imposed  upon  men  in  the  service  of  their  scJver-  ™^"«  °V^°^<>^  ^^^  ^«  "P^"^  ^^  »P«^^  ^®^^'  ^ 

eign  and  in  the  defense  of  their  country.    Now,  it  is  nairaer. 

admitted  that  the  deliberate  killing  of  this  unoffend-  Lord  Coleridge  then  passed  sentence  of  death 

Z  S^'inT^aiu^^edV'^^o  ^S^i^^  o»  the  prisoners.    They  we.^  recommendrf^ 

excuse  admitted  by  law.    It  is  further  admitted  that  ^"®  mercy  of  the  Crown  by  the  jnry  that  tnea 

there  was  in  this  case  no  such  excuse,  unless  the  kill-  them,  and  in  this  recommendation  the  judge 

ing  was  justified  by  what  has  been  called  "  necessity."  that  presided  over  the  trial,  and  all  the  judges 

?nf  «?I!!.f^IS£^l'ri!i?a^«tr^  "^u'a^  ^^'""^^  ^'^M  "^^  of  thc  Qocen's  Bench  that  decided  the  case,  con- 
not  what  the  law  has  ever  called  necessity.    Nor  is  ^         j       rpi           *.            s  j»     ^x.            i.         j  *«. 
thU  to  lie  regretted.    Though  law  and  morality  are  purred.     The  sentence  of  death  was  changed  to 
not  the  same,  and  many  things  may  be  immoral  which  ^^^  of  imprisonment  for  Six  months. 
ai'e  not  necessarily  illegal,  yet  the  absolute  divorce  of  The  American  case  cited  in  the  discossion  of 


r'8.    The  captain,  indeed,  and  a  sufficient  gf»^  iiiBUtnUons  ftand •l?*'!^  S 
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)Btion  in  the  English  courts  was  tried  in  During  the  year  just  closed,  Minnesota  has  been 

ted  States  Circuit  Court  held  in  Phila-  blessed  with  harvests  of  surpassing  abundance.   Under 

in  1843.    The  American  ship  William  Sor^T^at^^Kb^t'r  r^rien^Tf 

was  wrecked  on  a  voyage  from  Liver-  all  gnuji-^owing  oountnes  of  the  world  lias  been  so 

Philadelphia.     The  crew  and  some  of  like  our  own  in  this  respect  that,  as  a  consequence, 

sengers  escaped  in  two  boats.    To  light-  the  weat  distributing  markets,  unable  to  absorb  the 

of  the  boats,  several  passengers  were  rapid  accumulations,  have  now  such  a  plethora  of  all 

/v^A..Krv<i»<i  v>»  ♦u«.  «^««r««      'Ti «  «,«-  cereal  products  that  values  have  declmed  till  they 

overhoard  by  the  seamen.  ^  There  was  barely  return  to  the  grower  the  cost  of  production,  li 

irmg  01  lots,     iiolmos  was  indicted  for  the  older  sections  of  the  State  where  our  agricultural 

ighter  under  a  statute  of  the  United  industry  has  demonstrated  the  adaptability  of  our  soil 

Tlie  defense  was  justifiable  homicide  ^^  climate  to  the  employment  of  the  most  advanced 

i  Hfe.     The   Court  (Justice  Baldwin)  methods  of  husbandry,  t&ere  have  rapidly  developed 

^A  ♦i.^*  *i.     'J-  *        *^*«^«  ^€M«»TiAxy  in  recent  years  large  interests  m  stock-raising  and 

Bd  that  the  mdictment  was  for  man-  extensive  dairy  establishments. 

'"■^ir"^  ""a    "^V^""''  because  there  n^R^^^^To  conform  to  the  changes  in  the 

^1^1^.1  f^l'''''  ^'^.,^^^'^.  ?^  fiscal  year  made  by  the  last  Legislature,  the  re- 

'^  ^fa  «  .^K**^^^''^-?''iirf4^^f4'5  ports  Of  the  current  period  cover  the  eight 

^     u nrai^\K^'^''''^  ^^^*-  -t"'^  r  ^^  "months  ending  July  Slf  1888,  and  the  year  end- 

le.    Moreover,  there  was  a  disiinction  •      j^|    gj   -^^  j      i        j             j 

» the  status  of  passengers  and  that  of  ^i,e  cash  balai.ce  Dec.  1, 1882,  was  $148,- 

.n  case  of  shipwreck.    He  said:  098.58;  July  81,  1888,  $803,586.44;   receipts 

fZ  ^r^l^^  rCTonttr^^rJ!  ?-»?  ^he  'eight  montW$l  875,198.99 ;  dSr- 

he  emergency  become  so  extremeas  to  call  ing  the  year  ending  July  81,  1884,  $3,362,562.- 

icriflcc  of  life,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  the  72 ;  disbursements,  $1,714,711.18  and  $2,729,- 

not  still  remain  the  same;  the  passenger,  not  854.12   respectively;    balance,  July  81,  1884, 

and  either  to  k^r  or,  incur  the  risk  of  Ufe,  |986,795.04,  including— 

>e  bound  to  sacnflce  his  existence  to  preserve  ^"^  _» •        _*  x^wm^ai^i^ 
r's.    The  captain,  indeed,  and  a  sufficient 
>f  seamen  to  navigate  the  boat,  must  be  pre- 
fer, except  these  abide  in  the  ship,  all  will 

But  if  there  be  more  seamen  than  are  neces-  There  had  been  disbursed  during  the  twenty 

nanage  the  boat,  the  supernumerary  sailors  months  covered  by  these  transactions  of  the 

right,  for  thHr  safety,  to  sacrifice  the  passen-  treasury,  $778,416.55  for  the  maintenance  of 

t  i^^'Si'^tens^ThrJ^^^^^^^ Kth'^e  State  institutions,, $612  022.59  in  the  construe- 

of  a  distinguished  writer)  owes  more  benevo-  tion  of  new  buildings  for  public  use,  $378,278.- 

inothcr  than  to  himself;  he  is  bound  to  set  a  82  for  interest  on  the  State  debt,  and  $650,- 

alue  on  the  life  of  others  than  on  his  own ;  158.99  for  the  general  expenses  of  the  State 

,|j::ftrlirorXlhe^rk'"th^t''Jn  government;  all  of  which  U  been  met  by  the 

one,  we  think  that  if  the  passenger  is  on  the  ordmary  revenues  of  the  State,  except  a  part 

en  the  law  of  necessity  justifies  not  the  sailor  of  the  interest  charge,  which  is  paid  Irom  the 

« it  from  him.  income  of  the  internal  improvement  Innd  fund, 

es  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  six  This  interest  account,  almost  wholly  due  to  the 

imprisonment     The  case  is  reported  railroad  adjustment  bonds,  is  a  burden  recent- 

rst  volume  of  Wallace,  Jr.*s,  Reports,  ly  imposed  upon  the  treasury,  and  a  large  part 

BSOTl.    State  GoTeiment — The  follow-  of  the  expenditure  for  public  buildings  has 

•e  the  State  officers  during  the  year:  been  required  to  replace  structures  destroyed 

5r,   Lucius  F.   Hubbard,   Republican ;  by  fire.    The  one-mill  tax  to  which  the  levy 

ant-Governor,  Charles  A.  Gilman ;  Sec-  has  been  reduced,  with  the  other  revenues  of 

of    State,  Frederick  von  Baumbach ;  the  State,  have,  however,  been  sufficient  to  pro- 

er,  Charles  Kittelson ;  Auditor,  W.  W.  vide  for  this  unusual  outlay  and  leave  a  bal- 

;  Attorney-General,  W.  J.  Hahn ;  Su-  ance  in  the  treasury, 

ident    of   Public    Instruction,    D.   L.  In  1872  all  receipts  for  taxes  on  railroad  and 

Public  Examiner,  H.  M.  Knox ;  Insur-  telegraph  companies  were  set  apart  as  a  special 

immissioner,  A.  R.  McGill ;   Commis-  fund  for  the  support  of  the  State  institutions, 

•f  Statistics,  Oscar  Malmros ;  Railroad  At  that  time  the  amount  realized  from  these 

isioner,  James  H.Baker.    Judiciary,  Su-  sources  was  but  $57,087.14.    It  has  now  be- 

Jourt:  Chief -Justice,  James  Gilfillan;  come  the  principal  source  of  revenue  the  State 

tes,  John  M.  Berry,  William  Mitchell,  eiyoys,  amounting  the  past  year  to  $651,878.- 

ickinson,  and  Charles  £.  Vanderburg.  18,  largely  in  excess  of  tne  demands  upon  it. 

li  CoMlitieik — The  Governor,  in  his  mes-  The  additions  to  the  permanent  trust  funds 

the  Legislature  of  1885,  makes  these  of  the  State  during  the  twenty  months  were  as 

tions :  follow : 

o  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  Legisla-  Permanent  school  fand $888,806  IB 

in  se&sion  have  t)een  marked  by  a  large  in-  Permanent  nniveraity  fiind 87,668  64 

the  population  of  our  State,  and  a  correspond-  Internal  improvement  land  ftmd 189,528  98 

sion  to  the  aggregate  wealth  of  our  people.  iia^oa  t« 

iase  in  the  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  per-  ^®™ f  i»ii«,4S«  i* 

perty  has  been  about  25  per  cent,  within  two  The  aggregate  accumulations  of  these  funds 

150  per  cent,  since  1880.  amount  to  $8,219,026.89,  divided  as  follows: 
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permanent  school  fund,  $6,259,632.88 ;  perma- 
nent university  fund,  $662,788.30;  internal 
improvement  land  fund,  $1,800,606.71. 

The  congressional  grant  of  land  for  the  use 
of  schools  it  is  estimated  will  amount  to  about 
8,000,000  acres  when  the  surveys  of  the  State 
are  completed ;  908,146  acres  of  which  have 
been  sold  at  an  average  of  $6.02  an  acre.  Esti- 
mated upon  this  basis,  the  common-school  fund 
will  ultimately  realize  over  $18,000,000  from 
this  source. 

The  permanent  university  grant  has  98,081 
acres  yet  to  be  disposed  of,  which  will  swell 
the  accumulations  of  its  fund  to  fully  $1,000,- 
000.  The  internal  improvement  land  fund  has 
274,833  acres  of  its  grant  yet  unsold.  Its  final 
accumulations  should  be  nearly  $3,000,000. 
This  may  properly  be  denominated  a  sinking 
fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  State  railroad 
a^ustment  bonds,  as  it  has  been  provided  by 
constitutional  amendment  that  all  the  revenues 
of  this  fund  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of 
the  principal  and  interest  of  those  bonds. 

The  present  indebtedness  of  the  State  is  rep- 
resented by  the  following  issue  of  bonds : 

£ailroad  adjustment  bonds,  Issue  of  1881,  doe  in 
twenty,  and  redeemable  in  ten  years,  44  per 
cent $4,288,000 

Revenue  bonds,  issue  of  18S8,  redeemable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  State,  4^  per  cent. 200.000 

Totol $4,488,000 

These  revenue  bonds  will  be  redeemed  with- 
in the  next  three  years,  provision  having  been 
made  therefor. 

The  Public  Examiner^s  statement  of  county 
finances  shows  receipts  for  1884  of  $9,381,126.- 
99,  including  balance  on  hand ;  disbursements, 
$7,369,703.69. 

Edieation.  —  The  enrollment  in  the  public 
schools  during  the  year  was  223,209,  an  in- 
crease of  26,666  since  the  last  biennial  report. 
During  the  period  892  new  school-buildings 
were  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $1,086,170,  and  the 
sum  of  $4,808,931.70  was  raised  for  educational 
support.  The  three  normal  schools  are  in  a 
high  state  of  efficiency.  The  Normal  Board  re- 
port the  following  enrollment  for  the  year : 

At  Winona 503 

At  Mankato 5()2 

At  St.  Cloud 870 

Total 1,875 

— showing  an  increase  of  847  in  two  years.  Of 
the  total  enrollment,  672  are  in  the  normal  de- 
partment proper,  800  in  the  preparatory,  and 
403  in  the  model.  The  number  of  teachers 
graduated  to  date  in  all  the  schools  is  1,063. 

In  1884  the  current  expenses  of  these  schools 
were  $49,865.34;  expended  for  improvements, 
$13,723.57. 

The  number  of  high-schools  to  which  the 
State  aid  of  $400  each  was  apportioned  in 
1882  was  38;  in  1883,  49;  in  1884,  68;  pupils 
enrolled,  2,613. 

The  applicants  admitted  to  the  State  Uni- 
versity were  68  in  1883,  and  87  in  1884.  The 
attendance  was  223  and  279,  and  the  graduates 
26  and  26,  for  the  same  years  respectively. 


The  department  of  medicine  has  been  organ- 
ized. The  affairs  of  the  university  are  gener- 
ally in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  The  ex- 
penditures for  the  two  years  were  $112,478i5 
for  current  account,  and  $50,995.85  for  perma> 
nent  improvements. 

Hwpttels  f«r  the  InsaiM. — During  the  twenty 
months  ending  July  81,  1884,  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  880  in  the  population  of  the  two  State 
.  hospitals  for  the  insane.  The  number  receiv- 
ing care  at  the  date  of  the  trustees'  report  was 
1,198>~806  at  St.  Peter  and  387  at  Rochester. 
The  capacity  of  the  hospitals  during  the  put 
two  years  has  been  increased  by  an  additional 
wing  at  Rochester,  and  a  detached  ward  at  St 
Peter,  sufficient  together  to  accommodate  375 
patients;  making  the  present  aggregate  ca- 
pacity of  the  hospitals  1,276.  The  added  capaci- 
ty has  but  little  more  than  met  the  increase  of 
population  of  this  class. 

The  expenditures  for  account  of  the  insane 
the  past  two  years  have  been  as  follows : 


ITEMS. 


Building  and  fturniahing'  and  pur- 
chaao  of  land 

Current  expenses,  IbSS  (eight 
months) 

Current  expenses,  lSd4 


Total. 


Fini 
bcspHal. 


tSifilQ  98 

90,294  85 
182,046  49 


$806,851  n 


hoffHiL 


192,986  le 

4i,7TiaO 
62,699  97 


$19SjS3ftU 


The  average  weekly  cost  per  capita  has  been 
$3.64  at  St.  Peter  and  $3.44  Rochester  for  the 
past  year. 

Deaf  and  Dmfe,  Bttnd,  and  Imtecilcs.— There 
has  been  a  moderate  increase  in  the  pupils  of 
each  department,  the  proportion  being  largest 
in  the  school  for  the  feeble-minded.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  pupils  were  in  attendance 
during  the  year,  divided  as  follows :  deaf  and 
dumb,  161 ;  blind,  42,  and  feeble-minded,  60. 
A  structure  has  been  added  to  the  Blind  Insti- 
tute, at  a  cost  of  $36,678.31.  The  building  for 
imbeciles  has  also  been  enlarged  to  nearlj 
double  its  capacity,  at  a  cost  of  about  $24,000. 

State  Prison. — During  the  night  of  JannarjS 
a  portion  of  the  shops  in  which  the  conricts 
were  employed  was  burned,  and  on  the  25th 
another  fire  reduced  to  ruins  the  building  of 
the  prison  proper,  with  nearly  aU  its  content*. 
One  of  the  shops  destroyed  by  the  first  fire  was 
the  property  of  the  State.  It  was  determined 
to  rebuild  this,  and  also  to  restore  the  prison 
building  upon  an  improved  plan  as  to  its  inte- 
rior arrangement  and  construction.  The  struc- 
tures are  completed  and  now  in  use. 

The  cost  of  the  new  prison  building,  indod- 
ing  the  iron  roof  of  the  oell-room,  is  about 
$48,000.  The  new  shop  was  contracted  for 
at  $23,000,  and  $2,700  was  expended  in  resto^ 
ing  the  engine  and  boiler-room,  making  a  total 
of  $73,700  as  the  cost  of  replacing  the  stmet- 
ures  destroyed  by  fire.  The  loss  on  furniture 
and  supplies  destroyed  with  the  buildings  was 
$4,738.68.    The  insurance  was  $21,043.81. 

In  addition  to  the  restored  buildings  thoebas 
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2n  completed  a  new  cell-bnilding  contain- 
)  cells,  at  a  cost  of  $49,935,  which  has 
iid  from  the  standing  appropriations  for 
lent  improvements.  The  prison  now  has 
;ity  for  426  couvicts,  and  at  the  date  of 
rden's  report,  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
;  contained  856,  an  increase  of  78  in  two 
The  expenses  were  $39,595.64  for  1883, 
9,989.98  for  1884;  earnings,  $22,913.09 
3,732.30  for  the  same  period. 
■  SdiML — This  institation,  since  its  es- 
ment  in  1868,  has  graduated  over  500 
id  girls,  most  of  whom  have  become,  or 
romise  of  becoming,  nsefid  members  of 
omnnitj.  The  report  of  the  managers 
129  inmates  at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal 
The  expense  for  maintenance  for  the 
months  ending  Jaly  31, 1884,  was  $47,- 
;  of  which  sum  $23,728.73  has  been  re- 
ed bj  the  counties  contributing  to  its  in- 

B. — The  banking  statistics  are  summa- 
&  follows,  the  last  column  showing  the 
le  since  1682 : 

ofbanks 214  M 

tock  (149  banks) $15,904,754  $6,558,587 

fund  (84  bonks) 2,300,144  699, 167 

(,86  banks) 27,2S4,117  4,578,812 

iddiscoanU(86banks).....   87,572,756  10,425,482 

he  above-named  banks  48  are  national, 
te,  6  savings,  and  128  private.  The  fig- 
ven,  being  for  less  than  half  the  banks  of 
ite,  are  not  very  satisfactory. 
nuM*  Stadslicfl. — The  report  of  the  Insur- 
[)ommissioner  furnishes  the  following 
rative  statement: 


Fish-Cittnn. — The  work  of  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion has  been  much  extended  the  past  two  years, 
and  considerable  additions  made  to  the  State 
hatchery.  The  distribution  among  the  waters 
of  the  State  has  been  as  follows : 


SPECIES. 

1883. 

1884. 

Whiteflsh 

4,990.000 

19,000 

92,000 

147.100 

4,500 

4,950,000 

landlocked  salmon  ......... 

Lake  Superior  trout 

Brook-tront 

167,000 
840,000 

German  carp 

Western  trout 

9,000 

Totals 

6,252,600 

5,466,000 

lARS. 

Rlika. 

PmnlanM. 

I<OMM. 

$188,068,006 
122,070,500 

$2,457,825 
1,596,858 

$1,920,198 
914,950 

ease 

$65,992,506 

$861,472 

$1,005,243 

increase,  as  indicated  by  this  statement, 
kter  than  the  entire  insurance  business 
State  seven  years  ago.  The  revenues  of 
ite  have  been  augmented  by  taxes  and 
Ilected  through  tne  commissioner's  de- 
;nt  the  past  two  years  as  follows:  1883, 
4.47;  1884,  $67,167.38. 
n4  LflBbert — The  following  statistics  of 
aber  interests  of  the  State  are  furnished 
surveyors-general  of  the  districts  named : 

FEET  OF  LOOS  SCALED. 


DISTRICTS. 

1883. 

1884. 

trict 

288,901,470 

279,064.440 

59,287,880 

287,224.770 

jjitrict 

806,024.950 

trict 

97,979,480 

Is 

622,208,240 

691,229,150 

FEET   OF  LUMBER  MANUFACTURED. 


DISTRICTS. 

1883. 

1884. 

trict 

164.989.867 
898.178.995 
182,450,000 

144,829.000 

{strict 

414,270,514 

trict 

224,888,800 

Is 

745,618,862 

788,482,814 

Railroads. — ^The  total  number  of  miles  of  com- 
pleted road  reported  within  the  State,  Dec.  1, 
1882,  was  8,749.13.  The  total  number  Dec.  1, 
1884,  was  4,162.22.  The  total  earnings  of  these 
roads  within  the  State  was,  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1882,  $18,805,193.16.  The  total 
earnings  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1884,  were 
$23,243,466.22.  The  total  operating  expenses, 
which  amounted  to  $10,221,783.69  in  1882, 
were  $11,784,253.58  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1884.  -The  average  earnings  per  mile  had 
increased  from  $5,642.24  to  $5,924.77  in  two 
years;  while  the  average  operating  expenses 
had  been  reduced  from  $3,066.90  to  $3,004.28. 
The  taxes  paid  to  the  State  on  the  gross  earn- 
ings during  the  past  year  were  $645,735.18. 

ElcctfOB. — The  following  was  the  vote  cast 
for  Presidential  Electors  on  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber: Republican,  111,685 ;  Democratic,  70,065; 
Greenback,  3,583 ;  Prohibition,  4,684.  Judge 
Berry  was  re-elected,  and  five  Republican  Con- 
gressmen were  chosen.  The  Legislature  of  1885 
is  constituted  as  follows :  Senate,  30  Republic- 
ans and  17  Democrats ;  House,  70  Republicans 
and  33  Democrats. 

Gold  Discof  erics. — Toward  the  close  of  the  year 
discoveries  of  gold  in  Lake  and  Cook  counties 
were  reported.  In  a  few  weeks  large  quanti- 
ties of  land  were  taken  np. 

MIRTiCHIT.    See  Neryotts  Diseases. 

MISSISSIPPI.  State  eoTenuMDt— The  follow- 
ing were  the  State  officers  during  the  year: 
Governor,  Robert  Lowrey,  Democrat;  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, G.  D.  Shands ;  Secretary  of 
State,  Henry  0.  Meyers;  Treasurer,  W.  L. 
Hemingway;  Auditor,  Sylvanus  Gwin;  At- 
torney-General, Thomas  C.  Catchings ;  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Education,  J.  Argyle  Smith ; 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration, 
E.G.  Wall.  Judiciary,  Supreme  Court :  Chief- 
Justice,  J.  A.  P.  Campbell ;  Associate  Justices, 
H.  H.  Chalmers  and  Timothy  E.  Cooper. 

Lc^blatlTe  Sessioii. — The  Legislature  met  on 
the  8th  of  January  and  adjourned  on  the  15th 
of  March.  Among  the  acts  passed  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

A  number  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
in  various  localities :  to  consolidate  the  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  Circuit  ana  Chancery  Court  districts ;  con- 
cerning railroad-crossimrs  (regulating  the  crossing  of 
tracks  oy  the  lines  of  other  companies) ;  to  prevent 
the  unlawful  obstruction  of  water-courses  ^  to  amend 
the  laws  regulating  insurance  deposits ;  to  incorporate 
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the  Board  of  Levee  Commissioners  for  the  Yazoo  Mia-        An  act  was  passed  making  it  a  misdemeanor 
sissippi  Delta ;  authorizing  the  survey  andsale of  cer-  f^j.  ^ny  legislative,  executive,  judiciaL  or  min- 
tain  marsh-lands  belonging  to  the  State  of  Mississippi,  -oi.^,'  i  «««««  ;«  Iv^  ©*«♦«    JL-  #^«  lJ„  ^^^ 
on  the  banks  of  the  ^ist  and  West  Pascagoula  and  ^^9^}^  officer  m  the  State,  or  for  any  person 
Pearl  rivers,  and  other  streams:  to  secure  the  faithful  noldmg  an  office  or  place  of  honor,  profit,  or 
coUectionof  delinquent  personal  taxes;  to  require  the  trust  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  to  travel 
trustees  of  certain  institutions  to  whom  mone^  is  ap-  upon  any  railroad  in  the  State  without  paying 
propriated  to  make  biennial  reports  to  the  Legislature  absolutely,  and  without  any  gnise,  trick,  sob- 
of  tne  manner  m  which  said  money  is  expended;  to  "    ^         •'»  .  u\  6""»^  mv^,  BM*r 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  guardians  of  habitual  terf uge,  or  evasion  whatsoever,  the  same  fwe 
drunkards,  and  for  their  confinement  in  the  Lunatic  required  of  passengers  generally. 
Asvlum ;   to  create  the  Exposition  Bureau  and  to        By  another  act,  "  an  Industrial  Institute  and 
inake  an  appropriation  therefor  (New  Orleans  Exposi-  College  is  established,   for   the    education  of 
tion);  to  regulate  the  sale  of  swamp- lands;  to  protect  «,u:f«  ^«i„  :„   4.1.^   ««!„    „«j   „«:«w.^^„     —kuk 
the  tascago^a  and  Dog  rivers  ancfthe  harW  of  Pas-  ^^  ^^^^1^8  ^  the  arts  and  sciences,   which 
cagoula  Ba^ ;  to  prevent  the  sale  or  exhibition  of  ob-  8"all  0©  known  as  the  Mississippi  Industrul 
scene  and  immoral  literature,  pictures,  models,  oasts.  Institute   and   OoUege  for   the   Education  of 
etc. ;  to  change  the  twenty-ninth  senatorial  district  White  Girls  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  in  the 
into  two  senatorial  districts.  ^^^^  ^^  Sciences,  at  which  such  girls  may 
The  principal  provisions  of  an  act  for  the  acquire  a  thorough  normal-school  edncation, 
better  protection  of  contracts  between  land-  together  with  a  knowledge  of  kindergarten 
lord  and  tenant,  employer  and  employ^,  seem  instruction,  also  a  knowledge  of  telegraphy, 
worthy  of  quotation,  to  wit:  stenography,  and  photography;  also  a  knowl- 
Any  person  who  decoys,  entices,  or  persuades  any  edge  of  drawing,  painting,  designing,  and  en- 
apprentioe,  child,  or  servant  to  leave  the  service  or  graving  in  their  industrial    application;   also 
employment  of  his  or  her  narent,  guardian   or  em-  ^  knowledge  of  fancy,  practical,  and  ^uml 
ployer,  must  on  conviction  Dc  fined  not  less  than  ten           ji           ^         j     i    '  r'*^*'*™»  *»""  ?V^  ^ 
nor  more  than  fifty  dollare.  needle-work ;  and,  also,  a  knowledge  of  book- 
Any  person  who  knowingly  interferes^  with,  hires,  keeping."     The  sum  of  $20,000  was  appropri- 
employs,  entices,  or  induces  to  leave  the  service  or  ated  for  1884,  and  the  like  snm  for  1885. 
employment  of  another,  any  tenant,  laborer  or  em-         RallrMd  SapOTteloa.— The  subject  of  railroad 

ploye,  who  has  stipulat43d  or  contracted  m  wntmg,  or  „„«««^„:^«  „,««  u-^ u*.  «..  «♦  4.1      u     •     • 

(n  the  presence  of  two  or  more  credible  witnesses  not  sapemsion  was  brought  up  at  the  beginnutf 
members  of  family  of  cither  contracting  party,  to  serve  of  the  session,  and  a  bill  was  early  passed 
for  any  given  number  of  days,  weeks,  months,  or  for  through  both  houses,  which,  however,  en- 
one  year,  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  stipulated  countered  the  Governor's  veto.  It  was  then 
or  contracted  for,  such  contract  bjing  in  force  and  modified  to  meet  the  Governor's  objections, 
binding  upon  the  parties,  shall  be  deemed  gmlty  of  a  j  i*^  •"^^w  uu^  vivTv>*iivi  o  ^uj^vuvui^ 
mUdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  must  be  fined  in  such  ^^^  became  a  law  under  the  title  of  "An  act 
sum  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  one  hun-  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  freight  and 
dred  dollars,  as  the  court  or  jury  trving  the  same  may  passenger  rates  on  railroads  in  this  State,  and 
asses:^,  and  in  no  case  less  than  double  the  amount  the  to  create  a  commission  to  supervise  the  same." 

injurv  sustamed  by  the  party  whom  such  laborer,  em-  t^  pn  «/»<■« 

plove,  or  tenant  was  induced  to  leave.  "  enacts 

When  any  laborer,  tenant,  apprentice,  or  employ 6,        That  the  track  of  every  railroad  in  this  State  ia  t 
having  stipulated  or  contractca  as  provided  in  the  public  highway  over  which  all  persons  have  equal 
preceding  sections,  is  afterward  found  in  ^e  service  rights  of  transportation  for  passengers  and  frei^ts 
or  employment  of  another  before  the  termination  of  on  the  payment  of  iust  compensation  to  the  owner  q( 
such  contract,  that  fact  shall  be  held  ^ma/acis  ovi-  the  railroad  for  such  transportation  5  and  any  pcrecD 
dence  that  such  person  is  guilty  of  a  violation  of  those  or  corporation  enga^d  in  transporting  passengers  or 
sections  if  he  fails  and  refui*es  to  forthwith  discharge  flights  over  any  rauroad  in  this  State,  who  shall  ex- 
such  apprentice,  laborer,  tenant,  or  employ^  after  be-  act,  receive  or  demand  more  than  the  rate  specified  is 
ing  notified  and  informed  of  sucn  former  contract  and  any  bill  of  lading  issued  by  such  person  or  corpon* 
employment.  tion,  or  who  for  nis  or  its  advantage,  or  for  the  aii- 
Ir  any  employer  having  contracted  in  writing  with  vantage  of  any  connecting  line,  or  for  any  person  or 
any  employe  to  furnish  him  lands  or  supplies  for  him-  locality,  shall  make  any  discrimination  in  tran^por- 
self  and  family,  shall  knowingly,  willfully,  designedly,  tation  against  anv  individual,  locality,  or  oorporrtioo, 
or  with  intent  to  defraud  such  employ^  discharge  such  shall  be  guilty  01  extortion. 

employ^  without  good  and  suflilcient  cause,  or  refuse  V>ar^r^r^a  on/l  /«/\«.r^/vi.of ;/%»<>  ^^^r^\*^:ws^  en^^h 
to/urnish  him  according  to  contract  or  to  carry  out  f  arsons  and  corporations  committing  snch 
his  contract,  he  shall  bo  Imblo  to  said  employ^  in  such  extortion  are  declared  guilty  of  a  misdemean- 
reasonable  damages  as  he  may  sustain  in' any  court  or,  and  may  be  required  to  pay  double  dam- 
having  jurisdiction.  ages  at  the  suit  of  an  aggrieved  party.  A  Rail- 
When  at  any  time  anv  emnlovd  or  tenwit  shall  leave  road  Commission  of  three  members  is  consti- 
his  other  employer  or  landlord  betore  the  expiration  i.„4.«j  4.^  Ur*  «.v..^:«4.  a  \.„  4.u  r>  -  -.;*k 
of  contract  without  just  cause,  said  employ^  or  tenant  *?^^'  ^^  ^®  appointed  by  the  Governor  wit^ 
shall  forfeit  all  wages  on  crops  duo  or  Belonging  to  the  consent  of  the  Senate  for  two  years,  ana 
him  or  her;  and  furthermore  said  employer  shall  to  serve  at  a  salary  of  $2,500  per  annum.  The 
have  a  lien  on  all  wages  or  crops  of  said  employ^  or  commissioners  are  given  large  powers  of  super- 
tenant  earned  or  grown  by  him  or  her  during  the  time  vision  over  the  railroflda  of  the  SffttA  inrlndinsf 
of  original  contract  until  all  indebtedness  justlv  due  V^^^^  over  tne  railroads  ot  tHe  btate,  incJoaing 
for  advances  of  either  suppUes  or  money  made  under  *^®  regulation  and  fixmg  of  charges  for  tran»- 
contract  aforesaid  are  paid,  and  this  lien  shall  be  prior  portation. 

to  all  other  liens  except  public  dues:  Provided^  That        Soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Legisla- 

where  the  emplovd  or  tenant  has  created  equities  with  ture,  steps  were  taken  to  test  the  constitution- 

the  consent  ot  the  landlord  or  employer  to  anv  per-  -i«i.J  ^c  Tx^^  ^„^      »  v:n  „««  a\.^  z    *u^  n:«««;» 

son  for  supplies  to  rni«e  said  crop,  they  shall  not  JL^^^^  ^  JTu^^^A  A  Yl  ^*®  ^J^  ^^  *^t  ^^T 

be  forfeited  by  any  abandonment  of  the  tenant  or  ^"urt  01  the  United  States  for  the  Sonthern 

employ^.  District  of  Mississippi,  by  the  Illinois  Central 
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Railroad  Company^  agaiDst  John  M.  Stone,  The  Deinooratio  State  Convention  met  for  a 

William  Mc Willie,  and  W.  B.  Augnstas,  who  similar  purpose,  in  the  same  city,  on  the  11th 

bad  been  appointed  commissioners,  seeking  to  of  Jane.   The  vote  for  Presidential  Electors  on 

enjoin  them  from  performing  any  of  the  duties  the  4th  of  November  was  officially  declared  as 

imposed  by  the  act.  follows:  Democratic,  76,510 ;  Republican,  48,- 

The  prayer  of  the  bill  is  that  an  iujunction  609.      Seven  Democratic  Congressmen  were 

"  may  be  forthwith  issued,  directed  to  the  de-  declared  elected. 

fendant8,  and  commanding  that  they  absolute-  Statistics. — According  to  the  Auditor^s  report 

ly  abstain  from  all  acts  of  interference  with  for  1883,  the  total  acreage  of  taxable  realty  in 

tiie  management  of  your  orator's  business  in  Mississippi  is  29,885,586;    valuation  thereof, 

operating  the  Chicago,  St.  Louis,   and  New  $87,596,173;  State  tax  thereon,  $218,990.48. 

Orleans  Railroad ;  that  they  particularly  ab-  From  which  it  would  appear  that  the  average 

stain  from  revising  or  establishing  or  promul-  valuation  of  realty  in  Mississippi  is  only  a  frac- 

gating  any  tariff  of  rates  for  that  road,  or  yuur  tion  over  three  doUars  an  acre, 

orators  operating  the  same."  The  disbursements  by  Anditor's  warrants  for 

Judge  Hill  granted  the  preliminary  injunc-  1683,  under  forty  different  headings,  amounted 

tion,  holding  the  act  unconstitutional,  because  to  $745,266.24. 

(1)  it  violates  the  charter  contract  between  the  The  total  privilege  taxes  collected  by  the 

State  and  the  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  New  Auditor  of  Public  Acx^ounts,  for  the  year  1888, 

Orleans  Railroad  Company;   and  (2)  because  was  $108,181.88.      Warren   county   was  the 

it  is  a  regulation  of  commerce.  largest  contributor,  $8,918.50;   Quitman   the 

This  suit  and  several  others  instituted  against  smallest,  $9.50. 

the  commiBsion  await  the  final  determination  The  total  amount  paid  into  the  State  Treas- 

of  the  United  States  or  State  Supreme  Court.  ury  in  1888,  on  account  of  licenses  to  retail 

AypnprlitiMSi — ^The  foUowing  are  among  the  liquors,  is  $168,780.22.    Washington  county 

appropriations  of  the  session:  was  the  largest  contributor,  $14,200;  Warren 

For  Um  gapport  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  the  next,  $11.431.67 ;  Hinds  next,  $9,100.    The 

^^^i^^^^ ^1!'^  smallest  contributors  were  Franklin,  Pontotoc, 

And  the  (tarther  rain  of"  i'lO^OOO  "to  repair  the  damage  Simpson,  and  Union,  $200  each. 

caaaed  to  the  hoUdings  of  the  college  by  the  cy-  The  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Agri- 

r^p^,^5Akori^niTe«ity, including  the  In-  Culture  reported,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 

tereston  the  agricultural  land-scrip  bonds,  for  1884.    11,000  that  the  aggregate  of  railroad-tracK  laid  m 

r«iS^^ntrftaiMiiii;iiditogthVpi,4^  "•"*"  MiBsiMippi,  wid  in  roDning  order,  was  about 

ofsQch  ftimiture  and  other  equipments  for  said  Al-  476  m lies,  and  tbe  total  miles  that  WOUlQ  be 

Sr^udT'K^  maybe  deemed  necessary  by  Completed  by  July  1,  1884,  waS  616  miles. 

For  the  sun^rtofthH-iinkticAsyhim  tor  1884::::    6t;6oo  Edic«tt«ii-— Under  date  of  Jan.  28,  1884,  the 

ADdfori685 67;ioo  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Education,  re- 

For  heating-apparatus  and  for  other  pnrpoaes  for  the  nnptinir  fnr  1  ftftQ  nixd  1  ftfift    sAva  • 

Lunatic  Asylum  at  Jackson . .  rTT. 10,000  PO^^Og  »or  iW£  ana  IWOO,  says . 

For  tbe  completion  and  ftimlshing  of  the  £a8t  Mis-  Public  education  i»  unquestionably  growinff  in  the 

ftlssippl  Insane  Asylum  at  Meridian 6d,000  estimation  of  the  people,  as  evinced  in  the  willinfrness 

For  the  support  of  the  East  Mississippi  Insane  Asy-  ^f  ^^e  masses  to  pay  tbe  school-tax,  the  desire  to  ex- 

iidft^li*^             80000  tend  the  school  term  beyond  the  constitutional  limit 

For  the  suimortof  the  iiteaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  "for       '  of  <'our  months,  and  the  desire  to  employ  competent 

I$d4 16,800  teachers.    To  render  more  effective  the  workings  or 

And  for  1885 15,'soo  the  public-sohool  system,  I  have  to  sugfrest,  in  the 

for  lalarlea  of  Railroad  Commissioners  and  expenses  first  place,  an  additional  increase  in  the  funds  for  the 

A^  Sl?i^"*"*^°'  ^^  *^'  °'^^'  ^^'  ^°'  ISM....     12,500  maintenance  of  the  public  schools.    And  to  this  end 

For  interest  on  the  Chickasaw  scImoI  ftind  for  1884       '  restnction  upon  boards  of  supervisors  to  levy  aa  a 

ttdi885 180,000  maximum  not  more  than  three  mills,  be  removed,  and 

The  State  tax  for  each  of  the  years,  1884  and  *^«y  ^  ^J^t^  ilJiu  7„Th^«  H^iifr  l^h J„!?^«i^ 

ifiQK  —«    fi-  J  ^i.  i.            A     u  Mf     Ml          av  proper.    Three  mills  on  the  dollar  should,  m  my 

1885,  was  fixed  at  two  and  a  half  mills  on  the  Jpi^^on,  be  the  mmimum  levy.    The  public  schoob 

<loIUr.    Except  in  a  few  counties,  the  annual  can  not  be  run  successfully  for  less, 

coanty  tax,  including  the  State  tax,  can  not  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  advancement  of 

exceed  $12  60  on  each  %1  000  ^"'  public-school  interests  is  the  indifference  and  in- 

MNtaL-The  RepuW^an  State  Convention  ^Xf .SKSSiX'SSi*.!'.^^  S.S^l't  1^ 
met  in  Jackson,  on  the  22d  of  Apnl,  and  chose  responsible  positions  who  are  entirely  miflt  or  un- 
delegates to  the  National  Convention  of  the  worthy  for  the  place.  To  make  the  office  of  trustee 
party.  The  resolutions  declared  (1)  in  favor  more  desirable,  and  at  the  same  time  exclude  incom- 
of  Mississippi  river  improvement,  (2)  a  pro-  P«^"^«\^  would  suggest  that  they  te  ewmpt  from 
f^JT^T^  •£  /ox  X  Di  •  vT^n  /JN  li.  i.  *i  lofld  duty;  and  that  none  be  eligible  who  can  not 
tective  tanff,  (8)  the  Blair  bill,  (4)  that  the  ^^  andVrite  the  English  langu^e,  as  many  now 

coDvention  has  no  first  choice  for  President,  occupying  the  position  can  not. 

(5)  that  the  delegates  from  States  having  no  It  is  with  regret  that  I  have  to  state  that  Mississippi, 

apparent  prospect  of  casting  their  votes  for  i?my  opinion,  is  behind  most  of  her  sister  States  in 

Bepnblican  candidates  should  yield  their  pref-  j;;:,hr^Ard''rfanTt?%tfeSr.^^^^^^ 

erences,  (6)  approving  the  administration  of  devoted  to  the  teaching  and  training  of  teachers. 

Prendent  Arthur.  Mlssis.<ippi  is  the  only  State  In  the  Union  where  nor- 
vou  xxrv. — 84    A 
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mal  Bchools  are  not  established  for  qualifying  white 
teacbern  for  our  public  scliools.  We  have  a  normal 
Bohool  tor  the  education  and  training  of  colored  teach- 
ers at  Holly  Springs,  and  1  am  of  the  opinion  that  it 
is  doing  good  work.  But  we  have  not  a  school  in  the 
State,  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  State,  for  the 
advancement  of  our  white  teachers. 

The  following  are  the  general  statistics  of 
the  schools  for  the  years  1882  and  1883,  show- 
ing all  the  important  facts  and  results  as  to 
enrollment,  attendance,  number  of  teachers 
employed,  of  both  races,  expenses,  etc. : 


Assessed  valaatton  of  real 
estate 

Assessed  valuatioii  of  per- 
sonal property 

Assessed  valuation  of  rail- 
road property 

Assessed  valuation  of  bridge 
property 

Assessed  valuation  of  tele- 
graph property 


$449,141,455  CO 

178,845,191  00 

86,871,955  79 

2,425,000  00 

4C8,812  89 


$496,780,613  » 

187445,niC0 

88,880^(13 

8,O0fM)0IM 

518^  <I 


Aggregate  assessments. .  $656,250,414  68;  1725,779^ IS 


Number  of  educable  children  . . 

White 

Colored 

Average  monthly  enrollment . . 

White 

Colored 

Number  in  schools  during  year 

White 

Colored 

Averatre  dally  attendance , 

White 

Colored 

Number  of  teachers , 

White 

Colored 


Total  receipts 

Total  expenditures. 


1889. 


444,181 

185,026 

259405 

172,522 

82,985 

89,587 

214,081 

104,451 

109,680 

185,816 

61,788 

78,578 

5,182 

2,910 

2,272 

$610,284.81 
680,640.04 


1883, 


447,571 

180,098 

267,478 

209,716 

98,816 

115,900 

266,996 

125.593 

141,893 

154,468 

66,946 

85,517 

6,887 

8,594 

2,798 

$880,914.09 
808,875.90 


The  average  salary  of  teachers  is  abont  $30 
a  month,  and  the  average  length  of  the  school- 
year  is  about  two  and  a  half  months,  except 
in  the  principal  towns,  where  it  is  five 
months. 

MISSOURI.  State  G^renmeitr— The  following 
were  the  State  officers  daring  the  year :  Gov- 
ernor, Thomas  T.  Crittenden,  Democrat ;  Liea- 
tenant-Grovemor,  Robert  A.  OampbeU ;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Michael  E.  McGrath ;  Treasurer, 
Philip  E.  Obappell;  Auditor,  John  Walker; 
Attorney-General,  Daniel  H.  Mclntyre;  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Schools,  William  E. 
Coleman ;  Register  of  Lands,  Robert  McCul- 
loch;  Superintendent  of  Insurance  Depart- 
ment, John  F.  Williams ;  Commissioner  of  La- 
bor Statistics,  Henry  A.  Newman.  Judiciary, 
Supreme  Court:  Chief- Justice,  Warwick  Hough; 
Associate  Justices,  John  W.  Henry,  Elijah  H. 
Norton,  Robert  D.  Ray,  and  T.  A.  Sher- 
wood. 

FIbmcm. — The  following  tables  show  the  in- 
crease in  valuation  in  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty. Under  the  law  of  Missouri,  the  assess- 
ments upon  all  taxable  property,  except  mer- 
chandise, are  made  between  the  first  day  of 
June  and  the  first  day  of  January,  and  the 
valuation  is  placed  upon  it  on  the  first  day  of 
June.  The  taxes  upon  this  assessment  are  col- 
lected ia  the  following  autumn,  more  than  a 
year  after  the  assessment  is  made : 


TAXES  ON 


Real  estate 

Personal  property 

Railroad  companies  . . 
Telegraph  companies . 
Bridges 


1881. 


1882. 


$406,104,426  00  $442.$26,742  00 


168,265,859  00 

80,809.878  85 

848,219  90 

1,695,000  00 


170,818.976  00 

a3,878,789  46 

842.785  40 

1,910,000  00 


Total $601,722,883  76  $649,267,242  86 


BONDED  DEBT,  JANCART   1,  1888. 

State  bonds  oatstanding $ia>4TjM0 

Bchool  oertiflcatea  of  Indebtedness ]t,M9,009 

Certificates  of  indebtedness  Ibr  seminary  Aind  . . .        liS,000 

ToUl  debt  Jan.  1, 1888 $l6jn8^ 

In  1883  and  1884,  State  bonds  were  redeemed 
and  purchased  aggregating  $2,144,000. 

During  these  two  years  the  State  intereit- 
bearing  debt  was  increased  by  reason  of  cer- 
tificates having  been  issued  to  the  school  and 
seminary  funds  as  follows : 

For  the  State  school  ftmd $22,^ 

For  the  benefit  of  the  State  Uni?ersity 1^7,0^ 

Total Timijm 

Deducting  certificates  issued  from  bonds  re- 
deemed and  purchased,  the  actual  reduction  of 
the  interest-bearing  debt  in  1883  and  1884  was 
$1,735,000,  leaving  the  debt  Jan.  1, 1885 : 

state  bonds  oatstanding $11308.(m 

School-fond  certificates SJMUW 

University  certificates 509.MO 

Total  interest-bearing  debt  Jan.  1, 1885 $15,20,000 

The  annual  interest  on  the  public  debt,  as  it 
existed  Jan.  1,  1883,  amounted  to  $1,018,680. 
As  it  now  exists,  the  annual  interest  amonnts 
to  $910,490.  The  annual  interest  on  the  bond- 
ed debt  is  $708,  ISO.  On  the  certificates  in  the 
school  and  seminary  funds  the  annnal  interest 
amounts  to  $202,310. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  rate  of  State  tax 
can  not  exceed  forty  cents  on  the  $100  valoa- 
tion.  Section  8  of  Article  X  of  the  ConstHn- 
tion  reads  as  follows :  **  The  State  tax  on  prop- 
erty, exclusive  of  the  tax  necessary  to  pay  the 
bonded  debt  of  the  State,  shall  not  exceed 
twenty  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars*  valoa- 
tion,  and  whenever  the  taxable  property  of 
the  State  shall  amount  to  $900,000,000,  the 
rate  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  cents."  "If," 
says  the  Governor,  "  the  large  number  of  bonds, 
notes,  and  other  evidences  of  debt,  now  held 
in  concealment  within  and  without  this  State 
by  its  citizens,  were  given  in  to  the  assessors, 
that  amount  would  be  largely  exceeded.** 

The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  from 
all  sources,  with  disbursements,  transfers,  and 
balances  for  two  years  ending  Dec.  81, 1884: 

Jan.  1,1888 $8«I.4«IS5 

Receipts  and  transfers,  1888 ..    4,0Di,T17  <S 

Total $5.4flS.in  81 

Disborsements  and  transfers,  1888 4,4d3,S8i  # 

Jan.  1, 1884,  balance $1,012,118  fl 
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i^t  forward $1,012,828  82 

1  tnoafers,  1864 4,800,M2  77 

$5,812,871  09 

ats  and  tnmsfera,  ldS4 8,69^975  72 

Jan.  1,1685 $1,418,895  87 

eference  to  the  bonded  debt,  the  re- 
vernor,  in  Jiis  message  to  the  Legis- 
1885,  sajs: 

leral  Assembly  most  provide  for  the  pay- 
iding  of  the  following  portions,  which  ma- 
e  the  Thirty -fourm  Geoierai  Aissembly 
ne: 

$8,000 

2,129,000 

8,720,000 

iL $5,852,000 

ill  be  in  the  Treasury  on  Jan.  1, 1886,  $1,- 
;  of  this  sum  $1,200,000  can  be  safely  used 
ir  reduction  of  the  debt,  leaving  upon  that 
an  existing  debt  of  $982,000  to  be  provided 
and  1886.  I  think  the  incoming  revenues 
vear  1885  will  meet  that  sum,  leaving  only 
1  debt  maturing  in  1887  to  be  provided  for 

coDtroversy  with  the  HaDnibal  and 
1  Railroad,  he  says : 

ion  to  the  $3,090,000  originally  paid  by  the 
nponv  to  the  State,  which  was  claimed  by 
d  to  be  all  that  was  due  to  the  State  on 
)he  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Bailroad  aid 
litagation  has  so  far  resulted  in  a  judgment 
the  State  for  $566,049.27  more,  $90,000  of 
already  been  paid  into  the  State  Treasury, 
balance  of  which,  to  wit,  $476,049.27,  toe 
^  lien  upon  the  property  of  tne  railroad 
'  the  jucurment  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
lid  be  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
States. 

tided  indebtedness  of  counties  is  $11,- 
5;  of  townships,  $8,291,600;  of  cities 
rporated  towns,  $26,484,826.25,  in- 
22,196,000  for  St.  Louis. 
IB. — Since  May  1,  1888,  there  have 
itrncted  286  miles  of  railroad  in  the 
8  miles  in  1888  and  128  miles  in  1884 

4,738  miles  of  railroad  now  in  op- 

Missonri. 

irBfor18<« $28,754,884  96 

^  for  1884  (estimated) 29,000,000  00 

^  permiJe  for  1BS3 6,348  00 

n  per  mile  for  1884  (estimated). .  6,181  00 

>]barg«able  to  nmnber  of  miles  up 

1SS5 117,766,288  00 

itul  ta  per  mile 26,429  00 

Idebt  Jon.  1,1885 106,958,557  00 

S  per  mile 24,106  00 

liry. — The  earnings  and  receipts  for 
1884  (December,  1884,  estimated) 
S,897.82,  and  there  was  expended  for 
ace  dnrinfl^  those  years  (December, 
mated)  $238,486.10,  leaving  $28,411.- 
he  credit  side  of  the  prison,  which 
ided  upon  it.  The  last  Legislature 
ted  $155,000  to  replace  certain  bnild- 
orkshops  that  were  destroyed  by  fire 
882,  and  to  extend  the  walls  of  the 
iry  and  do  certain  other  specific  work 
Q  the  bill.  These  demands  exhausted 
priation  before  the  work  was  com- 
ander  the  direction  of  the  prison  in- 


spectors the  warden  expended  $18,548.80  for 
materials  purchased  and  nsed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  buildings  and  wall.  In  addition 
to  this  sum,  he  expended  $14,000  for  brick, 
rock,  labor,  etc.  If  credit  is  given  for  those 
amounts,  there  is  a  surplus  of  $40,000  in 
favor  of  the  prison,  which  surplus  accrued  dur- 
ing the  year  1884.  The  new  buildings  have 
been  completed. 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  of 
prisoners  confined  in  the  Penitentiary  during 
the  years  1888-'84: 

Prfsooers  on  hand  Dec  81, 1882 1,348 

Prisoners  received  in  1888 590 

Prisoners  received  in  1884 680 


Total 2,618 

Prisoners  dlschar^  In  1888 525 

Prisoners  discharged  in  1884 556 

—  1,080 


On  hand  Dee.  81, 18S4 1,588 

In  1881  the  daily  average  was  1,205 ;  in 
1882  the  daily  average  was  1,818,  showing  an 
increase  of  118  in  1882  over  1881, 125  in  1883 
over  1882,  and  95  more  in  1884  than  1883. 
The  daily  cost  per  capita  for  maintenance  for 
1888-'84  was  22^  cents ;  guarding,  8^?^  cents ; 
total,  81^  cents. 

PiMlc  Schooh. — The  amounts  to  the  credit  of 
the  permanent  State  school  fund  are : 

Certificate  at  6  per  cent $2,909,000  00 

Certificate  at  5  per  cent 222,000  00 

Intreasary 1,881  65 

Total  pnhUc-sehnol  ftud $8,182,881  65 

University  or  seminary  ftmd 509,000  00 

Total $8,640,881  65 

County  pubUc-scbool  Aind    $2,984,258  28 

Township  pablic*  school  ftind 8^7,260  H 

Bpecial  pablieschool  ftmd 180,487  87 

Fines,  penalties,  forfeitores,  etc 125«522  98 

Total  school  ftinds  of  Missouri $10,178,805  89 

The  statistics  reported  by  county  clerks  for 
the  year  ending  June  80, 1884,  are : 


iklt. 

y«Mlc. 

Total. 

Number  of  white  children 

Number  of  colored  children 

879,280 
22,225 

861,097 
22,570 

740,827 
44,795 

Total 

401,455 

888,667 

785,122 

The  statistics  reported  by  county  commis- 
sioners include  these : 

Number  of  white  children  of  school  age 784,624 

Number  of  colored  children  of  Kchool  age 48,954 

Number  of  white  children  enrolled 501,821 

Number  of  colored  children  enrolled  2f,181 

Average  attendance 898,081 

NumW  of  teachers  employed 18,2S6 

Average  salary  of  teachers $47  75 

In  the  State  University  there  were  during  the 
year  ending  June,  1884,  568  stndents  in  attend- 
ance and  65  graduations.  Up  to  December, 
1884,  about  500  entered.  The  average  age  is 
nineteen  years  and  ten  months,  and  it  ranges 
from  fifteen  to  thirty-five.  Admissions  are  by 
examinations,  regardless  of  age,  and  it  is  sel- 
dom that  any  one  as  young  as  fifteen  can  pass. 
The  university  is  at  Columbia,  and  has  an  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  department.  The 
School  of  iiines,  at  Rolla,  is  connected  with  it. 
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The  normal  schools  are  at  Eirksville,  War-  from  8,469  to  2,115,  over  c 

rensbarg.  Cape  Girardeau,  and  Jefferson  Citjr  has  been  an  increase  of  90: 

— the  last,  Lincoln  Institute,  is  for  the  educa-  saloons  under  this  law.    Wl 

tion  of  colored  teachers.    All  are  supported  at  of  the  counties  have  been  larj 

the  expense  of  the  State.    The  students  all  pay  der  this  law,  those  of  the  < 

an  ^*  incidental  fee,^^  except  in  the  normal  de-  State  have  been  much  redu< 

partment  of  Lincoln  Institute,  where  they  are  revenue  from  saloon  licenses  I 

admitted  free.  from  $358,000  to  tl,164,00< 

Lunatic  Asylus. — Both  the  Fulton  and  St.  Jo-  $806,000  within  the  first  yeai 

seph  asylums  are  now  overcrowded.    Each  of  enue  from  that  source  has 

thiMu  has  100  more  patients  than  it  can  prop-  $85,041.06  within  the  first  2 

erly  care  for.    In  addition  to  this  there  are  the  county  courts  have  exac 

about  2,500  insane  in  the  State  outside  of  asy-  license,  $550,  from  those  seei 

lums,  confined  in  jails  and  poor-houses,  or  not  of  trade.    The  maximum  pric 
cared  for  at  all.    The  capacity  of  the  several        JididaL  —  The  Governor  i 

asylums  is  as  follows :  St.  Louis,  800 ;  Fulton,  creation  of  the  Supreme  Com 

450 ;  St.  Joseph,  250 ;  total,  1,000.     They  are  the  last  General  Assembly,  i 

attended  as  follows:  St.  Louis,  900;  Fulton,  lent  work,  fulfilling  the  ex 

550;  St.  Joseph,  270;  total  1,720.  court  and  the  friends  of  th< 

DetfiidDuilbAgyluk — In  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  missioners.    The  Supreme  C( 

Institution  at  Fulton,  284  pupils  have  been  behind  in  its  work,  and  I  thin 

taught  within  the  past  two  years.     There  are  should  be  continued  for  two 

208  now  in  attendance.    The  building  has  been  the  adoption  of  the  last  cons 

greatly  enlarged  and  improved.  ment,  the  St.  Louis  and  Kant 

Sdiool  for  the  BUbcL — The  economy  of  the  Appeals  have  jurisdiction  in  i 

management  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  an  un-  meaner.'* 
expended  balance  of  $1 1,218.44  remains  of  the        PiUticaL — ^Two  Democratic » 

amount  appropriated  by  the  last  General  As-  were  held,  one  in  St.  Louis  on 

sembly.    An  appropriation  of  $52,000  is  asked  for  the  choice  of  delegates  to 

for  the  years  1885-'86  as  follows :  vention  of  the  party,  and  the 

For  maintenance $80,000  City  on  the  12th  of  AugUSt  t< 

For  pay  of  officers,  empioy68,  etc 16,000  dates  for  State  officers  and  F 

This  is  $5,000  less  than  the  sum  appropri-  ors.    The  foUowing  is  the  S 

ated  for  the  last  two  years.    During  the  years  nated :   For  Governor,  John 

1883-84, 147  pupils  were  in  attendance,  which  Lieutenant-Governor,  A.  P. 

is  an  increase  of  84  over  the  years  1881-^82.  retary,  Michael  E.  McGrath  ; 

InstitnttoBS  netHraended. — The  Governor  reo-  M.  Siebert ;  Auditor,  John  W 

ommends  the  establishment  of   an  Inebriate  General,  D.  G.  Boone ;   Land 

Asylum  and  a  Reform-School.     He  also  rec-  McCullooh  ;    Railroad  Comr 

ommends  legislation  relative  to  insane  crimi-  Downing;  Supreme  Court  Jt 
nals.  The  RepubUcans  and  Gre< 

Tenperanee. — The  Governor  suggests  that  the  fusion  tickets.    Their  nomin< 

"  Downing  "  law  should  either  be  repealed  or  cers  were  the  following :  For 

so  amended  as  to  make  it  applicable  in  its  pro-  las  Ford ;   Lieutenant-Goven 

visions  to  every  part  of  the  State  alike.    This  loff ;  Secretary  of  State,  Pan 

law  has  been,  in  part,  made  inoperative  in  the  Treasurer,  J.  C.  Thompson ; 

city  of  St.  Louis,  by  the  presumed  existence  Sands;  Attorney-General,  Dt 

and  operation  of  the  act  of  1857,  so  declared  preme  Judge,  David  Wagner; 

by  a  court,  and  the  authorities  of  that  city  ac-  G.  Bond ;  Railroad  Commissi 
quiesced  in  the  ruling.    He  thinks  the  Down-        There  was  also  a  Prohibit 

ing  law  has  already  accomplished  much  good,  field.    The  vote  for  President] 

aud  can  be  made  much  more  effective  with  4th  of  November  was  as  folic 

certain  amendments.    In  1880  there  were  3,042  285,988  ;   Republican,  202,9! 

licensed  dram  shops,  127  wine  and  beer  saloons,  2,158.    For  Governor,  the  ^ 

and  90  drug- stores  retailing  liquor  under  the  cratic,  218.885  ;  Fusion,  207,1 

then  existing  license.    The  State  license,  to-  10,426.    The  entire  Democr 

gether  with  the  ad-valorem  tax  on  the  liquor  was  elected.    Republican   C 

sold  by  the  saloons,  amounted  to  $157,916,  and  chosen  in  the  Fifth  and  Thirtei 

county  license  and  tax  to  $296^970,  a  total  of  Democrats  in  the  other  twel 
$458,8|96.    The  tippling  -  houses  increased  in        The  Legislature  of  1885  coe 

number  in  the  State  betweea  1880  and   the  crats  and  9  opposition  in  tl 

time  this  law  became  operative.    This  law  has  Democrats  ana  41  oppc»sitio 

reduced  the  number  of  dram-shopa  within  the  The  constitutional  amendmei 

first  year  of  its  operation  from  8,601  to  8,150,  judiciary  was  adopted  by  a  v 

a  decrease  of  457,  or  12  per  cent.,  and  has  re-  144,174.    The  one  relating  tc 

duced  the  number  of  places  of  strong  drink  feated  by  a  vote  of  148,762  U 
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Tenttsrial  GoTenuBOit — The  fol-  particalarlj  horse  and  cattle  men,  have  thus 

he  Territorial  officers  during  the  far  had  to  contend  with  is  the  loss  hy  stealinir 

or,  John  Schuyler  Crosby,  sue-  and  wanton  killing  of  cattle  by  white  and  red 

i*latt  Carpenter ;  Secretary,  J.  S.  thieves.    Horse-stealing  had  become  consoli- 

»r,  Joseph  P.  Woolraan  ;  Treas-  dated  into  a  large  and  well-organized  industry 

3ston ;  Superintendent  of  Public  in  the  sparsely  settled  northern  and  eastern 

ornelius  Hedges ;  Attorney- Gen-  portions  of  the  Territory.    It  became  necessary 

H.  Hunt.  Judiciary,  Supreme  to  organize  and  resort  to  extra-legal  means  to 
Justice,  D.  S.  Wade;  Assistant  suppress  this  dangerous  element.  The  laws 
.  Galbraitb  and  John  Cobum.  were  utterly  powerless,  the  thieves  with  their 
itlOB*  —  With  the  exception  of  plunder  would  escape  into  the  vast  Indian  res- 
f  narrow-gauge  railroad  from  ervations,  or  cross  the  northern  frontier-line 
laconda,  on  the  Utah  and  North-  to  be  safe  from  reach  before  pursuit  even  be- 
>  no  railroad-building  in  the  Ter-  gan.  There  have  been  some  applications  of 
he  year.  In  the  early  spring  the  hemp  and  lead  during  the  year  by  the  *  cow- 
discoveries  of  the  Coeur  d^Alene  boys,^  as  our  stock-herders  are  called,  that  are 
a  rush  to  that  portion  of  Idaho  to  be  deprecated,  provided  there  were  other 
kfontana^s  western  border,  and  effectual  protection  and  redress  at  hand.  Rov- 
e  outfitting  points  were  within  ing  bands  of  Indians,  Crows  and  Blackfeet, 
iking  all  deductions  for  the  de-  have  during  the  whole  season  been  roaming 
3e  who  had  come  only  for  a  tem-  among  the  thinly  scattered  settlements  along 
le,  still  there  was  a  steady  gain  the  Musselshell  and  other  tributaries  south  of 
tion  during  1884.  In  spite  of  the  Missouri,  pretending  to  be  in  search  of 
1  throughout  the  country,  Mon-  horses  stolen  by  other  Indians,  but  taking 
d  in  every  direction.    Her  cattle  horses  wherever  opportunity  presented,  and 

to  number  more  than  900,000,  subsisting  wholly  upon  cattle  of  the  settlers, 

d  sheep  have  multiplied  proper-  which  they  have  killed  by  hundreds.^' 

e  mines  continue  to  pour  forth  IidUui  Bcsemttons. — Alluding  to  the  reserva- 

alue  their  precious  metals.  Dur-  tions,  the  Governor  uses  this  language : 

le  largest  smelting-works  for  the  These  vast  reservations  no  lonjijer  afford  any  means 

)pper  anywhere  to  be  found  in  of  support  to  the    Indian  in  his  traditional   mode 

)  completed.     The  work  of  build-  ?^  lit«-    The  lar^e  game  is  gone.    The  Indians  are 

stopped  for  a  day,  and  more  sub-  '^  '^^y  cases  dnyen  to  kill  ^e  white  man's  catUe 

fi     u      "^"./»  **"""' ^*^  °""  or  Btarve.    The  situation  ofthePiegans  and  Black- 

3S8  blocks,  elegant  and  conamo-  feet  has  been  most  deplorable,  as  reported  by  me  in 

onses  and  chnrches,  and  private  detail  at  different  times :  hunoreds  died  from  starva- 

e  been  erected  in  Montana  dur-  tion.    The  reduction  oi  their  reservations  to  a  proper 

past  than  in  any  former  period.  ^V^^|3e  foJThd'r  "h^^i"^*  well-beS''''a^%ou?dfui^ 

t  list  will  show  between  fifty  and  {her  provide  fo^tEe J^educTtfon  in^tL^sefW  "arts,"w 

of  taxable  property.  that  they  might,  in  the  course  of  time,  become  wholly 

is  Territory,"  remarks  the  Gov-  self-supporting  oy  raising  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses, 

t  to  be  judged  by  the  amount  of  *^'  ^^^^^  ^^^^  reservations  are  adapted. 

i,  either  for  meat  or  for  other  Jt^^  S  i^^lS:Inttl^i:^77u,.1iaTK 
ough  Montana  contmues  to  tnr-  one  hundred  miles  southeast  th>m  Fort  Assiniboin, 
umbers  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  and  not  more  than  fifteen  miles  distant  from  the  Mis- 
he  vast  pasture-lands  of  the  Do-  souri  river,  lying  in  the  very  heart  of  the  great  north- 
ices  to  the  nort;h,  and  supplies  «™ '•«»??^«!jo"»  i«  ^"l^'''^  hundreds  from  all  parts 
«#^  *.».^*^«  ^^  ♦»>«  K««r  ^-♦♦iVv  4!Vv-  of  the  Territory  and  beyond.  I  am  of  the  opmion 
Dt  portion  of  the  beef-catUe  for  ^^  j^^^^^  of'^eeping  these  Indians  shut  up  on  res- 

arket,  she  is,  and  for  some  time  ervations,  which  neccs-^arily  isolates  them  from  civil- 

to  be.  an  importer  rather  than  izing  influences,  they  should  be  brought  into  direct 

P  stock.     This  must  continue  till  contact  with  the  modes  of  life  of  the  frontier  farmer 

ATtPnaivA    nAHtnrA-rflntrAft   afa  and  stock-grower.     I  do  not  believe,  m  the  present 

extensive    pasture   ranges   are  condition  of  most  of  our  tribes  in  the  Northwest,  that 

their  natural  average  capacity,  the  Indian  should  be  treated  en  masn,  but  as  individ- 

young  cows,  and  ewes  are  worth  uals,  providing  each  one  with  a  homestead,  which 

•e  in  Montana  than  elsewhere  in  should  be  inalienable  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  twen- 

It  is  estimated  that  above  100,-  ^7  y**"- 

improved  breeds  of  cattle  have  FlmuiCM. — The  Treasurer's  report  for  the  year 

and  driven  into  the  Territory  1888  shows  that  in  accordance  with  an  act 

ist  year,  and  by  the  1st  of  De-  approved  Jan.  80,  1888,  funds  were  transferred 

60,000  will  have  been  exported,  from  the  warrant  fhnd,  and  all  uncalled  Terri- 

ught  from  Washington  Territory  torial  bonds,  ainonnting  to  $46,000,  were  re- 

)y  car  at  a  cost  of  50  cents  a  deemed  and  canceled  on  March  1,  1888,  thus 

0  short  a  time  that  no  delay  is  extinguishing  all  registered  indebtedness  of  the 

1  and  water  them.  In  the  same  Territory.  Notwithstanding  a  large  increase 
i  equal  advantage  young  cattle  in  Territorial  expenditures  during  the  year, 
•e  brought  in  from  the  States,  and  the  transfer  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
flBculty  that  our  stock-growers,  of  874  per  cent,  of  the  former  Territorial  por- 
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tion  of  license  revenaes  to  the  counties,  there 
was  an  increase  of  receipts  of  revenue  over 
1882  of  $7,852.48,  and  a  surplus  in  the  treas- 
ury of  $26,508.59  over  all  registered  liabilities. 

The  expenses  of  1884  exceeded  the  revenue 
by  $28,558.77.  This  excess  is  partly  due  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention. 

The  balance  in  the  general  warrant  fand, 
Dec.  81,  1882,  was  $61,514.42 ;  receipts,  $99,- 
121.72;  paid  to  redeem  bonds,  $45,000;  for 
other  purposes,  $85,494.41 ;  balance,  Dec.  81, 
1883,  $30,141.78.  There  were  also  paid  from 
other  funds,  chiefly  to  redeem  bonds,  $28,- 
011.90.  The  amount  of  revenue  proper  col- 
lected in  1882  was  $90,863.47 ;  in  1883,  $98,- 
715.90.  The  surplus  in  the  treasury  over  regis- 
tered liabilities  Jan.  1,  1883,  was  $14,005.90; 
Jan.  1,  1884,  $26,508.59.  The  aggregate  net 
indebtedness  of  counties  March  1,  1882,  was 
$658,974.82 ;  March  1,  1883,  $843,897.82. 

The  assessed  value  of  property  in  1880  was 
$18,609,802  ;  1881,  $24,040,806.30 ;  1882,  $33,- 
211,319.12;  1883,  $44,698,461.28.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  items  of  assessment  for  1888 : 

Acres  of  land  and  improvements,  1,149,888*79, 
$8,111,877.01 ;  town  lots  and  improvements,  16,8874, 
$6,898,478.45 :  horses,  89,311,  $3,601.518 ;  mules  and 
asses,  8,126,  $219,813  ;  sheep,  465,667,  $1,323,802.50 ; 
cattle,  876,811,  $8,222,154;  hogs,  10,087,  $63,423; 
waffons  and  carriages,  10,412,  ^98,851.25 ;  watches 
and  clocks,  4,516,  9116^563.49  ;  pieces  of  jewelry  and 
plate,  77,  $42,870 ;  musical  instruments,  708,  $79,650 ; 
shares  of  stock.  $982,350 :  merchandise,  $3,939,930 ; 
capital  investea  in  manufactures,  $1,300,480;  mon- 
eys and  credits,  $4,780,134.56;  housebola  furniture, 
$127,953;  all  other  property,  $4^24,618.02;  total, 
$44,834,461.28 ;  less  reduction  by  Board  of  Equaliza- 
tion and  widows*  exemption,  $136,000;  total,  $44,- 
698,461.28. 

EdicalioB* — The  following  is  a  general  com- 
parative statement  for  two  years: 


pounds,  on  129  acres;  rutabagas,  1,0M,0S5 
pounds,  on  120}^  acres;  turnips,  223,500 
pounds,  on  31  acres;  ouions,  496,380  poonda, 
on  106i  acres;  hay,  187,802  tons,  on  128,771 
acres;  number  of  milch-cows,  8,377;  pooods 
of  butter  and  cheese,  598,384;  sheep  shorti, 
864,890;  pounds  of  wool,  2,157,768;  numW 
of  ranches,  4,660;  bushels  of  apples,  1,17S; 
gross  receipts  of  placer-mines,  ^457,655.04; 
number  of  quartz-mills,  50 ;  gross  receipts  of 
same,  $3,864,848;  grist-mills,  19,  prodndng 
152,600  sacks  of  flour;  saw-mills,  99,  turning 
out  77,736,000  feet  of  lumber ;  ooal-mines,  17, 
yielding  78,600  bushels  of  coal ;  redQctioD-fQ^ 
naces,  87,  producing  27,111,677  poands  of  bull- 
ion, valued  at  $3,430,305.83 ;  land  cultivated, 
90,5 13i  acres. 

The  totals  of  live-stock  in  1884  reported  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  by  his  statis- 
tical agent  for  the  Territory,  are  as  follow : 


NAME. 

NunUr. 

ValM. 

Horses 

106,880 
^797 

22,100 
584,557 
6^4,696 

11,080 

|8,4A.«i;5 

Males  and  aasss 

Milch-cows 

i^m^fn 

All  other  cattle 

9Q.4a».8» 

Bheep 

umjsa 

Bwlne 

S8LS8S 

Total 

1,850,910 

$26.»48.nf 

rrsMS.   . 

1889. 

1883. 

Namber  of  school  districts 

Namber  of  schools 

155 
189 

180 
208 

Namber  of  male  teachers 

Namber  of  female  teachers    

54 

127 

75 
151 

Whole  number  employed 

191 

226 

Namber  of  school-census  children, 
4  to  21  years  of  ftge 

10,482 

125 

$8  32 
8-7  mills 
148 

12  485 

Namber  attendmg  school 

ATerage  lenj^  or  school.  In  days. 
Per  capita  of  county  tax  on  school- 
census  children 

6,928 
100 

$8  03 
8  8  mills 
160 

Average  rate  of  tax  for  schools. . . 
Number  of  school-houses 

Total  amount  raised  for  schools 

$104,127  64 

$122,111  94 

Stotistlcs.~The  following  statistics  for  1883 
are  compiled  from  abstracts  returned  by  the 
county  assessors:  Births,  967;  deaths,  389 
natural  and  32  violent;  wheat  raised,  556,076 
bushels,  on  24,528^  acres;  rye,  2,215  bushels, 
on  72  acres;  barley,  62,589  bushels,  on  2,060i 
acres;  corn,  6,604  bushels,  on  265  acres;  oats, 
2,023,992  bushels,  on  58,788}  acres;  peas,  38,- 
415  bushels,  on  1,497J  acres;  potatoes,  412,- 
681  bushels,  on  2,902}  acres:  buckwheat,  328 
bushels,   on    12^   acres;    cabbage,    1,242,710 


The  yield  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead, 
for  the  last  three  years,  has  been  reported  bj 
the  Superintendent  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  u 
follows:  1882,  $8,004,000;  1883,  $9,879,000; 
1884,  $11,862,000. 

The  shipments  of  wool  in  1883  amounted  to 
848,225  pounds;  in  1884,  to  1,258,034  ponnds. 
Of  hides,  pelts,  and  furs,  427,000  were  shipped 
in  1883,  and  863,213  in  1884;  of  cattle,  SO,- 
418  head  in  1883,  and  85,300  in  1884. 

€M8tttitlM« — ^The  Constitutional  Convention, 
consisting  of  26  Democrats,  17  RepnblicaoS; 
and  2  Independents,  met  on  the  141ii  of  Jaso- 
ary  and  adjourned  on  the  9th  of  Febnarr. 
It  framed  a  Constitution,  which,  on  the  4tb  of 
November,  was  ratified  by  a  popular  vote  of 
15,506  against  4,266.  Provision  was  made  bj 
the  convention  for  the  submission  of  the  Con- 
stitution when  adopted  to  Congress,  and  for 
asking  the  admission  of  the  Territory  as  a 
State  under  it.  The  prominent  features  of  this 
instrument  are  given  below  : 

It  ffuarantees  perfect  freedom  and  toleration,  viti)- 
out  (mcrimination  on  account  of  reli^on,  bot  this 
does  not  extend  to  or  include  the  practice  of  polyg*- 
mv.  It  was  deemed  prudent  to  leave  no  room  for 
misconstruction  upon  this  point. 

The  present  grand-iury  system  is  retained,  with 
the  modification  that  it  sbati  consist  of  twelve  men, 
nine  of  whom  may  find  a  "  true  bill."  The  riabt » 
reserved  to  the  Le^lature  to  abolish  the  f^nna-'jarj 
system.  Two  thirds  of  a  jury  may  render  a  Terdkt 
in  civil  causes.  In  dvil  causes  andmisdemeoDon  the 
jury  may  consist  of  less  than  twelve. 

State  Senators  are  elected  for  four  years.  Repre- 
sentatives for  two  years,  and  provision  is  made  that 
one  half  the  Senate  shall  be  chosen  biennially.  Sb<^it 
sessions  are  provided  for ;  hence  the  limitation  of  f«^ 
days,  in  all  sessions  after  the  first,  which  shall  oot  es- 
ceed  sixty  days.    No  special  law  can  ever  be  passed. 
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en  A  general  one  could  be  made  applicable,  and  The  article  on  public  indebtedness  commits  the 

»ropriAtion8  to  denominational  or  sectarian  in>titu-  State,  and  every  county,  city,  town,  township,  and 

IB  are  prohibited.    Neither  the  faith  of  the  State,  school  district,  against  lencung  the  credit  tnereof, 

'  of  any  county,  can  be  pledged  to  contract  or  pay  directly  or  inairectly,  to  or  in  aid  of  any  person 

r  debt  for  railroad  purposes,  nor  can  any  liability  company,  or  corporatiou,  for  any  amount  or  for  any 

obliffstion  of  any  person  or  corporation  be  extin-  purpose  whatever.    Counties  are  also  prohibited  from 

shea,  except  by  payment  into  the  proper  treasury,  contracting  any  indebtedness,  for  any  purpose,  be- 

The  executive  department  is  made  to  covbt  of  a  yond  five  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  their  taxaole  ^rop- 

vemor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  erty.    A  like  provision  is  made  concerning  cities, 

te  Auditor,  State  Treasurer,  Attorney  -  General,  towns,  townships,  and  school  districts,  limiting  their 

1  Superintendent  of  Public    Instruction,  whose  power  to  create  any  indebtedness  beyond  three  per 

lore  of  office  is  two  years.    A  Supreme  Court  of  cent,  of  their  valuation. 

ee  jud^  is  created,  having  appellate  and  super-  The  Constitution  subjects  railroad,  transportation, 
ory  jurisdiction  only,  and  sitting  twice  a  year.  and  express  companies  to  le^lative  control.  The 
rh«  judges  hold  their  offices  for  six  years,  and  are  power  to  regulate  and  control  by  law  the  rates  of 
cted  by  the  people.  District  Courts  are  provided  chaives  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and 
ii  subitantially  the  same  jurisdiction  as  tney  now  freignt  by  such  companies,  as  common  earners  iVom 
re  in  the  Territory.  Four  districts  are  provided,  one  point  to  another,  within  the  State,  is  expressly 
t  the  Legislature  has  power  to  increase  the  number  asserted,  and  uxijust  discrimination  in  charges  pro- 
meet  the  necessities  or  the  people.  County  courts  hibited.  All  railroad,  express,  or  other  transpor- 
sabetituted  for  the  present  probate  courts,  with  tation  companies,  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
araed  jurisdiction.  Justices  of  the  peace  are  pro-  adoption  ot  this  Constitution,  are  prevented  from 
led  for,  and  the  right  to  create  police  and  municipal  having  the  benefit  of  any  future  legislation,  until 
irtB  is  vested  in  the  Lej^islature.  All  judges  are  re-  they  snail  have  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State  an 
red  to  have  resided  m  the  State  or  Territory  at  acceptance  of  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution. 
St  two  years  prior  to  their  election.  Stringent  provisions  are  made  a^inst  railroad  and 
n  addition  to  the  usual  qualification  of  age,  a  voter  other  transportation  companies  issuing,  or  public  offl- 
9t  either  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  have  oen  receiving,  any  free  pass  over  such  roads. 

***'^  ^^  '^""^""u  *^^^"*«  t"^^  ^j'^  ^««»  ^  PiBtlcaL— A  Republican  Territorial  Oonven- 

r  months  before  he  offers  to  vote,  and  must  have  <.•  „   ^^^  .     i>^„JL^^  ^„  av.^  aA  r^f  u^^   ««;i 

ided  in  the  State  six  months.    tLc  Legislature  is  ^1®^  ™f  ^  ^  Bozeman  OD  the  2d  of  May,  and 

[uired  to  pass  all  needful  laws  for  the  preservation  chose  delegates  to  the  National  Convention  of 

the  sanctity  of  the  ballot.    Suffrage  is  likewise  ex-  the  party.    A  second  conyention  of  the  same 

ded  to  women,  so  far  as  relates  to  school-district  party  was  held  in   Helena  on  the  27th  of 

l^*^'f''^TT®'^??r  ^°i?i"^^°?^°K®f*®i.^/°"  September,   which   nominated   Judge  Hiram 

led  the  Legislature  shAll  enact  laws  to  that  effect.  *^f*^^*^^j    ^    *^      **vi«  **«i/v^    »   ^^rrxT  rV 

£ducation2,  reformatory,  and  penal  mstitutions  are  Knowles  for  delegate  to  Congress.     The  fol- 

ply  provided  for,  as  well  as  those  for  the  benefit  of  lowing  are  among  the  resolutions  adopted : 

>  insane,  blind,  deaf,  and  mute.     In  order  that  the  That  the  crime  against  the  sufirage  perpetrated  by 

I  of  ^vemment  may  be  permanentiy  located,  pro-  the  Democratic  party,  in  its  name  and  for  its  benefit, 

ion  18  made  for  submitting  that  question  to  the  in  the  Territory  of  Montana  in  1882,  whereby  the  ver- 

ctors  of  the  State  at  the  general  election  next  en-  diet  of  the  bona  fide  electors  of  this  Territory  expressed 

ng  after  the  first  session  of  the  State  Legislature,  at  the  polls  was  reversed,  for  its  shamelessness  was 

e  Legislature  is  prohibited  from  making  any  ap-  unparalleled  since  the  days  of  ballot-box  stuffing  in 

vpriation  for  Capitol   buildings  or  grounds  until  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  and  as  that  crime  drove  from 

er  the  seat  of  government  shall  have  been  perma-  power  tiie  political  party  that  refused  to  condemn  it, 

QtlT  located,  and  no  appropriation  for  such  purpose  bo  this  iniquity  should  iuexorablv  excommunicate  the 

authorized  before  the  year  1900,  unless  the  proposed  politiad  party  which  has  condoned,  if  not  approved 

[nt>priation  shall  have  been  first  submitted  to  the  ft^  from  political  power ;  that  the  protection  of  the 

dors  of  the  State  and  the  approval  of  a  migority  ballot  is  tne  security  of  aemocratic  government,  and 

jTeof  obtained.  we  demand  a  registration  law  which  shall  ascertain 

rhis  Constitution  commits  the  State  ftilly  and  une-  and  protect  eveo*  citizen's  right  to  cast  his  ballot  once 

ivocally  to  the  perpetual  maintenance  of  public  free  at  an  election,  and  to  have  the  same  counted  in  de- 

lools ;  opens  tne  school-doore  unconditionally  to  termining  the  result. 

-ipl ^ „ ,  . 

tool  lands  are  carefully  provided  for,  the  object  of  large  and  valuable  properties  and  franchises  from 
ing  to  secure  the  utmost,  both  for  principal  and  taxation  is  a  practice  to  be  regulated,  condemned,  and 
terest,  with  a  foil  guarantee  by  the  State  against  terminated ;  and  to  the  end  that  all  property  within 
«  or  diversion  of  any  part  thereof.  the  limits  of  the  Territory  of  Montana  may  share  in 
By  the  provision  relating  to  revenue  and  taxation,  the  burden  of  government  alike,  we  cordially  recom- 
e  value  of  the  surface  improvements  and  other  mend  that,  under  the  present,  or  some  better  Constitu- 
operty,  and  the  net  proceeds  derived  from  oper-  tion,  to  be  speedilv  framed,  the  people  of  tiie  Tend- 
ing a  mine,  are  made  proper  subjects  of  taxation,  tory  obtain  admiss'ion  into  the  Union  as  a  State, 
e  mine  itself  being  alone  exempt.  The  system  em-  That  we  demand  such  legislation  of  Congress  as  will 
died  in  this  Constitution  is  similar  to  that  of  Neva-  cause  an  early  and  complete  survey  of  all  lands  granted 
i  and  Colorado,  where  it  is  claimed  every  mine  that  to  railroads  within  this  Territory,  and  the  completion 
worked  yields  its  just  proportion  of  revenue  to  the  of  the  title  of  them  to  such  an  extent  as  that  the  said 
onty  and  State.  property  may  be  taxed  precisely  as  is  other  property 
The  rate  of  taxation  for  State  purposes  can  never  (n  Montana. 

oeed  three  mills  on  the  dollar;  and  whenever  the  0*1  ^  t^^.«^^««4.:^  a^^.-t^^^^i  n^»«»n4^^,«  »««-♦ 

cable  property  amounts  to  one  hundred  mUlion  The  Democratic  Terntonal  Convention  met 

Uars,  the  rate  can  not  exceed  two  mills  on  the  dol-  at  Deer  Lodge  on  the  25th  of  September,  and 

*;  and  whenever  the  taxable  property  amounts  to  nominated  Joseph  K.  Toole  for   delegate  to 

ree  hundred  million  dollare,  the  rate  shall  not  Congress.     At  the  election,  on  November  4, 

iifmfUr  exceed  one  null  on  the  dollar,  "nless  a  ^     |             successful,  receiving  18,684  votes 

spoeitoon  to  mcrease  the  rate,  specifyiner  the  rate  .     .  ^^  ooe  t      xr        1          o^u     t      •  1  i. 

?oLd,  is  first  submitted  to  aiid  Approved  by  a  ma-  against  18,886  for  Knowles.     The  Legislature 

ity  of  the  votere  of  the  State.  of  1886  consists  of  6  Republicans  and  7  Demo- 
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crats  in  the  CouQcil,  and  15  Republicans  and  9  legislative  and  executive  powers,  and  the  con- 
Democrats  in  the  House.  trol  of  the  revenue,  remain  practically  in  the 
Goutleg  and  €omity-Seats. — The  following  is  a  hands  of  the  Prince,  though  organic  statutes 
list  of  the  counties  and  county-seats :  of  1852,  1866,  and  1879  introduced  the  repre- 

COUXTIES.  OOUNTY-S^TS.  !^®°,^^^^^|P^^'P1'?  ^n^  ^'''' n    ""^^  ""  }^^'^ 

Beaverhead DiUon.  hodj,  called  the  State  Council,  of  eight  mem- 

Choteau.... !...!. !!...'.'  Fort  Benton.  bers,  one  half  elected  by  the  male  inhabitiiits 

^^r MJies  City.  ^  j^^  ^yeax  arms  or  have  done  military  service. 

Dawson (jrlendive.  mi       ^i.  •     i.        j«x         i.  i  • 

Deer  L«»dge Deer  Lodge.  The  throue  IS  hereditary  by  male  pnmogem- 

Gallatin Bozeman.  ture  in  the  family  of  Petrovich  Njegos,  who 

L^wi^Sd  curke ! .' ! ! ! ! '  H^^  ^'^^"^'  liberated  the  country  from  the  Turks,  and  wbb 

Madison Virginia  City.  proclaimed  Yladika,  or  Prince-Bishop,  in  1697. 

^^^ Miswnu^'^*'"^  ^^'^^^  ^a«ilo  I»  who  succeeded    his  uncle,   Prince 

Silver  Bow  !!.'."!*.!!!."!!  Butte.  Peter,  the  celebrated  poet  and  reformer,  ia 

YeUowBtone Billings.  1851^  abandoned  the  title  of  Vladika,  and  aa- 

Ita  Exempllwi,— Section  2  of  the  charter  of  Bumed  that  of  Hospodar.  He  was  assassinate 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  is  as  Aug.  18,  1860,  and  was  succeeded  by  Nicholas 
follows;  I»  t.he  present  reigning  Prince.  The  inhabit- 
That  the  right  of  way  through  the  public  huids  be  ^H^  ®^  Montenegro  we  divided  into  forty 
and  the  same  is  hereby  granted  to  said  Northern  Pa-  tribes,  each  governed  by  elected  elders  and  a 
ciflc  Bailroad  Company,  its  successors  and  assigns,  chief,  called  the  Kigas,  who  acts  as  judge,  and 
for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph,  as  jq  time  of  war  is  the  military  commander.  Br 
proposed,  and  the  right,  power,  and  authority  is  here-  ^^j^  administrative  statute  of  1879,  the  country 
by  ffiven  to  said  corporation  to  take  from  the  pubhc  «^*i»j.«iowi»vt  .  ^.  \.  .  .  .  »  j»  n  n- 
lands,  adjacent  to  the  line  of  said  road,  material  of  was  divided  into  eighty  distncte  and  hve  mili- 
earth,  stone,  timber^  and  so  forth,  for  the  construction  tary  commands.  There  is  uo  standing  army, 
thereof.  Said  way  ls  granted  to  said  railroad,  to  the  except  the  Prince's  body-guard  of  one  hon- 
extent  of  two  hundred  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  ^^^   ^en;    but   in   case  of    war    aU  Monte- 

said  railroad,  where  it  may  pass  through  the  public  .  '     ij.^ *«^.««  *u^  4.;«,^  „,k^^  ♦!.«• 

domam,  including  all  nei^sSary  ^und  for  station  ^^gnns  are  soldiers  from  the  time  when  they 

buildings,  workshops,  depots,  maohine-shops,  switch-  can  first  bear  arms  until  tney  have  no  more 

es,  side-tracks,  tum-tabies,  and  water-stations,  and  strength. 

the  right  of  way  shall  be  exempt  fVom  taxation  with-         xiie  MilistrT. — The  Ministry  of  Justice  waa 

in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States.  ^^^^^^  .^^  ^gg^     ^he  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 

The  construction  given  to  the  foregoing  pro-  fairs  is  S.  Radonich ;  the  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
vision  of  the  act  of  Congress  by  the  best  law-  rior,  B.  Petrovich ;  the  Minister  of  War,  J. 
yers  is  that  the  right  of  way  of  two  hundred  Plamenatz ;  the  Minister  of  Education,  the 
feet  on  each  side,  with  necessary  depot-grounds.  Metropolitan  Monseigneur  Ljubicha.  The  Di- 
etc.,  was  a  grant,  and  that  all  buildings  and  rectorof  Finance,  who  does  not  sit  in  the  Ooon- 
fiztures  of  every  kind  thereon  attached  to  the  cil  of  Ministers,  is  M.  Matanovich.  The  Coon- 
realty,  and  are  exempt  from  taxation.  This  cil  of  State,  composed  of  eight  members,  is 
question  arose  within  a  few  months  after  the  presided  over  by  Petrovich  Njegos. 
railroad  entered  the  limits  of  Montana,  in  the  Area  aid  PvpolatlM* — The  area  of  the  prind- 
oase  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  pality  is  about  8,470  square  miles.  The  popo- 
against  Willis  W.  Carland,  Treasurer  of  Custer  lation  is  officially  estimated  at  236,000. 
county,  which  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  The  exports  are  estimated  at  2,000,000  Hot- 
Court  of  the  Territory,  at  the  January  term,  ins.  The  revenue  is  about  445,000  florins,  of 
1884,  In  that  decision  the  Supreme  Court,  in  which  125,000  come  from  direct  taxes,  200,000 
effect,  decided  that  none  of  the  property  of  the  from  the  salt  monopoly,  and  100,000  from  du- 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  its  right  ties  on  spirits  and  tobacco.  The  Prince  has  a 
of  way,  or  anything  attached  thereto,  is  tax-  civil  list  of  9,000  ducats, 
able,  or,  in  other  words,  the  only  property  of  P»lttieal  aid  Social  CfodlttMH. — Various  im- 
the  railroad  company  that  is,  under  its  charter,  provements,  carried  out  under  the  paternal  di- 
taxable  within  Montana,  is  the  personaJ  prop-  rection  of  the  ruler,  indicate  steady  progress 
erty  that  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  in  the  little  principality.  The  towns  of  Sik- 
assessor;  that  the  right  of  way,  including  lands  sich  and  Podgoritza  have  been  rebuilt  A 
for  necessary  depots,  machine-shops,  etc.,  also  railroad  from  Plovnitzi  to  Lake  Scutari  is  pro- 
station  buildings,  workshops,  switches,  side-  lected,  and  the  plan  is  entertained  of  exteod- 
tracks,  turn-tables,  and  water-stations,  is  ex-  mg  this,  the  first  Montenegrin  railroad,  which 
empt  from  taxation  within  the  Territory  of  will  possess  a  certain  strategical  importance, 
Montana.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  through  to  Niksich.  The  regulation  of  the 
ablest  lawyers  of  the  Territory  that,  when  Turkish  boundary  has  made  no  progress,  not- 
Montana  becomes  a  State,  the  property  of  the  withstanding  the  friendly  manifestations  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  can  be  Sultan.  The  Turkish  commissioners  raised 
taxed  like  the  property  of  an  individual.  difficulties  at  every  step,  and  interrupted  the 

MONTESTEGRO  (Czernagora,  **  Black  Mount-  work,  to  wait  for  the  answer  of  the  Constan- 

ain  "),  a  principality  in  eastern  Europe.    The  tinople  authorities.      The  Prince   desires  the 

government  is  an  absolute  monarchy.     The  powers  to  appoint  a  European  delimitation 
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issioD  to  settle  definite]/  the  Montene-        MORATIlNSt     The  Triennial  Synod  of  the 

^iindary  qaestiou.  Northern  District  of  the  American  Province  of 

re- establishment  of  cordial  relations  be-  the  Moravian  Church  met  at  Lititz,  Pa.,  May 

Austria  and  Russia  was  reflected  in  a  21.    Bishop  Edmund  deSchweinitz  was  elected 

d  change  in  the  attitude  of  Montenegro  to  preside.    A  salutatory  letter  from  the  Uni- 

1  Austria,  and  in  humble  apologies  in  ty^s  Department  at  Berthelsdorf,  Germany,  and 

Bcial  journal  at  Cetinje  for  breaches  of  a  letter  from  the  Provincial  Elders'  Conference 

fttional  comity  during  the  Herzegovinian  of  the  British  Province,  were  read,  and  suitable 

mnces.    Energetic  measures  were  taken  replies  were  directed  to  be  returned  to  them, 

t  fugitive  insurgents  from  Bosnia  and  The  report  of  the  Provincial  Elders*  Confer- 

irzegovina.    They  were  kept  under  sur-  ence  showed  that  the  churches  had  enjoyed  an 

ice  in  the  district  of  Dulcigno,  as  far  as  increase  of  418  communicants  and  227  mem- 

le  from  the  scene  of  their  former  activ-  bers,  notwithstanding  the  secession  of  an  en- 

1  proclamation  was  issued,  warning  the  tire  church  of  483  members ;  and  that  the  to- 

that  if  any  disturbances  occurred  on  the  tal  number  of  communicants  was  8,640,  and  of 

negrin  border,  or  in  the  lands  adminis-  members  14,583.    Adding  the  churches  of  the 

by  the  Austro- Hungarian  Government,  Southern  District,  the  whole  number  of  com- 

thors  would  be  delivered  up  to  the  Aus-  municants  in  the  American  Province  was  10,- 

liuthorities.    Many  of  the  refugees  from  032,  and  of  members,  16,822.    The  financial 

cie  were  brought  to  Cattaro,  whence  they  condition  of  the  Province  had  been  much  im- 

*etam  to  their  deserted  farms.  There  they  proved  under  a  new  system  adopted  by  the 

prosecuted  before  the   proper  tribunfiJ  previous  Synod.     The   scheme  for  changing 

ibjected  to  light  sentences,  after  which  the  titles  in  church  property  from  fee-simple 

IS  extended  to  them  so  that  they  could  ones  to  titles  in  trust  was  being  carried  out. 

3  agricultural  operations  on  their  old  A  legacy  had  been  left  for  the  Theological 

One  consequence  of  the  insurrection  Seminary  by  Mrs.  E.  A.  Yoder,  from  which,  by 
^oscie  and  the  Herzegovina  was  the  elab-  the  plan  of  settlement  that  had  been  adopted, 
fortification  of  the  Austrian  frontier,  the  sum  of  $25,299  would  eventually  be  real- 
Gen,  von  Salts  Soglio,  the  chief  of  the  ized.  The  total  amount  of  the  Permanent 
an  engineer  service  at  that  time,  was  Church  Extension  fund  was  returned  at  $19,- 
«d  with  the  construction  of  a  line  of  578.  The  Board  of  Church  extension  had  ob- 
which  would  make  an  attack  from  the  tained  a  decree  of  incorporation.  The  Board 
negrin  side  impossible.  T^hile  the  forts  of  Home  Missions  reported  upon  the  condition 
building,  Montenegro  protested  and  en-  of  twenty-nine  missions,  with  which  were  con- 
ed to  obtain  a  veto  from  the  European  nected  8,577  members,  1,775  of  whom  were 
s.  The  chain  of  forts  is  now  completed,  communicants.  The  Committee  on  the  Bohe- 
nfines  the  principality  in  the  boundaries  mian  Mission  reported  that  the  church  of  that 
dd  to  it  by  the  powers  like  a  wall.  The  mission  had  been  recognized  by  the  Austrian 
igorans  are,  therefore,  powerless  to  an-  Government,  and  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way 
'  injure  Austria  in  the  future,  while  in  of  its  progress  had  been  thus  removed.  The 
of  famine  or  pestilence,  which  occur  principal  centers  of  the  mission  were  at  Potten- 
ically  in  their  mountain-land,  they  will  stein  and  Landskron.  A  branch  of  the  mission 
^ely  dependent  on  the  Austrians.    Since  had  been  established  in  the  Russian  province  of 

has  ceased  to  pursue  political  aspira-  Yolhynia.    Three  missionaries  were  employed, 

n  this  part  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  the  with  three  evangelists,  two  assistant  mission- 

which  the  Montenegrins  entertained  of  cries,  one  teacher,  and  four  colporteurs;    and 

^  the  south  Slavs  and  becoming  the  nu-  there  were  connected  with  the  mission  four 

»f  a  great  state  are  disappointed.    Servia  congregations,  four  stated  preaching  -  places, 

>tained  a  long  start  in  the  race  for  pri-  five  chapels,  an  orphan-house  with  twenty- 

particularly  since  the  completion  of  the  seven  children,  an  industry  (button-factory)  for 

de  and  Nish  Railroad.    The  Montene-  poor  women,  and  282  members.    The  churches 

u*e  now  obliged  to  follow  their  Servian  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Districts  of  the 

irs  in  seeking  favor  with  the  Hapsburg  American  Province  had  contributed  to  the  sup- 

chy,  and  find  that  their  traditional  hos-  port  of  this  mission,  during  three  years,  $4,107. 

o  the  detested  "Swabi,"  which  they  ac-  The  commission  that  had  been  appointed  by 

d  a  great  advantage  over  the  Servians  in  the  Synod  of  1881  to  consummate  a  union  with 

es  of  the  south  Slavs,  is  now  a  political  the  Southern  District  reported  that  the  effort 

antage.    The  appeal  of  the  Czernagorans  had  failed.    It  appeared  that  a  majority  of  the 

heroic  past,  when  the  south  Slavs  were  Southern  ministers  and  churches  were  opposed 

under  their  lead,  and  their  mountain  to  the  union.  Petitions  were  ordered  inserted 
as  the  seat  of  a  national  government  in  the  Litany  of  worship  for  deliverance  **  from 
eluded  all  the  branches  of  the  race  that  needless  perplexity  "  and  **  from  the  unhappy 
spire  to  be  again  amalgamated  into  a  desire  of  becoming  great."  A  gift  by  Mr. 
ition,  does  not  impress  the  inhabitants  William  G.  Malin,  of  a  valuable  library  of  Mo- 
other  parts  of  the  Balkans  like  the  ma-  ravian  literature,  was  acknowledged,  with  the 
>rogress  now  visible  in  Servia.  thanks  of  the  Synod. 
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HOCNTAnf  EXFLORAHOM,  recent*  The  ip-  the  Appalachian  club,  in  a  total  expenditoieot 
filachliii  Meutiiii  Clib* — ^The  exploration  of  the  $5,980,  devoted  $495  to  purposes  of  ^'  improve 
mountains  of  the  United  States  is  promoted  by  ment  and  exploration.''  In  1881  the  attentioQ 
the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  which  fur-  of  the  club  was  called  to  the  condition  of  the 
nishes  in  its  corporate  and  field  meetings  and  "  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,''  the  forehead  of 
in  its  semi-annual  journal,  **  Appalachia,"  means  which  was  believed  to  be  in  danger  of  injnrj 
through  which  mountain-climbers  may  commu-  from  frost,  and  provisions  were  made  to  hive 
nicate  their  results  to  the  public.  The  earliest  everything  feasible  done  to  protect  it.  At  the 
mountain  club  in  the  United  States  whose  his-  Octobermeeting  in  1882,  Major  JedediahHotch- 
tory  is  recorded  was  the  Alpine  Club  of  Will-  kiusgavean  address  on  the  Appalachianmount- 
iamstown,  Mass.,  which  had  nine  members  at  ains  of  the  Virginias,  explaining  in  detail  the 
its  organization,  and  enrolled  twenty  -  four  profile  of  the  country  from  the  sea  to  the  moont- 
members  as  its  greatest  number.  It  made  ains,  and  showing  that  the  essential  formstioa 
excursions  during  the  next  three  years  to  the  of  all  parts  of  the  Appalachian  system  might  he 
mountain-regions  near  Williamstown  and  other  found  in  Virginia.  He  referred  to  the  paral- 
places  in  New  England,  including  one  to  the  lelism  and  great  length  of  the  ranges  there,  as 
White  mountains.  Formal  records  of  its  ex-  compared  with  the  mountains  of  New  England; 
cursions  ceased  to  be  kept  after  1865,  and  the  and,  describing  the  Shenandoah  valley,  he  ex- 
maiority  of  its  members  have  removed  from  plained  the  effect  of  its  configaration  in  pro- 
Williamstown,  although  oo-casional  reunions  are  ducing  certain  incidents  in  the  war  of  the  re- 
still  held  there.  The  Appalachian  Mountain  hellion.  Atthe  June  meeting  in  1883,  a  report 
Club  was  formed  in  February,  1876,  by  the  was  presented,  calling  attention  to  the  various 
association  of  89  members,  and  was  incor-  kinds  of  aid  that  could  be  rendered  by  those 
porated  in  March,  1878,  when  it  had  199  members  of  the  club  who  have  had  no  trainlDg 
members,  of  whom  150  became  corporate  in  scientific  work ;  showing  that  in  hydrogra- 
members.  Till  Jan.  1,  1884,  790  persons  had  phy,  especially,  much  remained  to  be  done,  and 
been  enrolled  as  corporate  members  of  the  that  members  could  render  valuable  assistance 
club,  of  whom  579  still  continued  to  be  mem-  by  making  notes  of  their  explorations,  bj 
bers,  and  51  other  persons  had  been  enrolled  sketching  ridges  and  streams,  and  by  criticis- 
aa  non-corporate  members.  This  club  is  in-  ing  and  correcting  existing  maps.  The  atteo- 
terested  in  mountain  exploration  everywhere,  tion  of  the  club  was  called  in  1884,  by  Prof, 
and  contemplates,  as  its  membership  is  en-  Pickering,  to  a  statement  that  had  been  made 
larged  and  extended,  including  all  the  mount-  by  Prof.  Cleveland  Abbe,  of  the  Unit^  States 
ain  -  regions  of  the  United  States  within  its  Signal  Service,  that  the  rainfall  on  the  summit 
field  of  work.  As  yet,  most  of  its  members  of  Mount  Washington  was  about  twice  the  total 
being  residents  of  New  England,  or  summer  fall  at  a^acent  points  in  New  England,  and  that 
visitors  to  the  New  England  States,  most  of  observation  at  different  heights  on  the  side  of 
its  work  has  been  accomplished  in  the  White  the  mountain  showed  that  the  amounts  varied 
mountains  and  the  Alpine  regions  of  the  States  as  the  heights.  In  order  to  further  the  stodj 
adjacent  to  New  Hampshire.  A  list  of  altitudes  of  the  **  Effect  of  Mountains  on  Rainfall,"  it 
in  New  Hampshire  was  published  in  1880,  and  was  desired  to  obtain  regular  observations  at 
a  *^  Table  of  less  visited  Peaks  in  White  Mount-  different  points  in  the  White  mountain  region; 
ains ''  was  begun,  which  has  been  continued  and  it  was  suggested  that  the  members  of  the 
and  extended  from  time  to  time.  This  list  in-  club  endeavor  to  interest  the  residents  of  the 
eluded  summits  concerning  which  no  published  region  on  the  subject. 

accounts  existed  at  the  time  of  the  formation        The  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  is  in  cor- 

of  the  club,  many  of  which  were  wholly  unex-  respondence  with  a  number  of  similar  organi* 

plored,  and  some  unnamed.     At  the  end  of  zations  and  geographical  societies  elsewhere, 

1882,  of  the  forty-seven  mountains  recorded  among  which  are  the  '*  Gesellscbaft  fOr  Erd- 

on  it,  all  but  thirteen  had  been  explored  and  kunde,^'  Berlin ;  the  ^*  Soci^t^  de  Geographie 

described.    The  list  has  since  then  been  further  Coramerciale  de  Bordeaux  ^^ ;  the  *^  Club  Alpin 

reduced  considerably,  but  other  less  prominent  Suisse";  the  **Club  Alpin  Frangaise";  the 

mountains  have  been  added  to  it,  leaving  still  *^  Deutscher    und  Oesterreichischer  Alpen?e- 

abundant  work  to  be  done.    In  connection  rein  ^^;  the  ^^Soci^t^KhedivialedeG^graphie,'" 

with  this  work  may  be  mentioned  the  map  of  Cairo,  Egypt ;  the  **  Club  Alpinol^iaoo''; 

and  list  of  altitudes  of  the  Catskill  mountains  the  *^  SocietA  degli  Alpinisti  Tridentini  ^ ;  the 

published  by  Prof.  Guyot  in  1880.    In  addi-  "Norske  Turistforening '' ;  the  •*  Oesterreich- 

tion  to  the  mountain  exploration,  the  Appa-  ischer  Alpen  Club " ;  the  *^  Oesterreichischer 

lachian  Club  has  encouraged  the  making  of  Touristen  Club";    the  *^As8ociaoi6  d^Excar- 

roads,  the  cutting  of  paths,  and  the  planting  of  sions  Catalana  " ;  the  *^  SiebenbHrgischer  Ear 

landmarks  in  the  White  mountains  and  their  pathenverein" ;    the    "Society    Alpina  Frin- 

gorges  for  the  aid  of  excursionists,  thus  greatly  liana  " ;  the  **  Imperial  Russian  Geographical 

enlarging  the  field  of  adventure  accessible  to  Society " ;  the  "  Kaiserliche  EOnii^liche  Geo- 

ordinary  tourists.    Much  of  this  work  has  been  graphische  Gesellscbaft " ;   the   "Royal  Geo- 

done  at  individual  expense  and  gratuitously,  graphical  Society  " ;  the  "  Sociedade  de  Geogra- 

but  during  the  first  eight  years  of  its  existence  phia,"  of  Lisbon;    the   "Soci6t6  Bojale  de 
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^eographie  d'Anvers^^;  and  the  ^^Yerein  fdr  at  Lone  Pine;  jet  even  then  the  sky  was  con- 

Crdkonde  zn  Leipsig."  sidered  of  unaccastomed  parity,  and,  Prof. 

Having  heen  invited  to  take  part  in  the  for-  Langley  adds,  *^  probably  we  observe  nnder 

aation  of  a  union  of  the  principal  Alpine  clubs  still    worse    conditions    habitually  when    at 

>f  Europe  and  America,  the  Appalachian  Club  home.''    Though  the  nearest  wood  was  8,000 

las  replied  *^  that,  inasmuch  as,  if  the  union  feet  below  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  or  at 

f  ere  established,  the  meetings  would  probably  the  level  of  tlie  observing-camp.  Prof.  Lang- 

»e  continued  year  by  year,  it  would  not  be  con-  ley,  in  descending,   noticed   here  and  there 

'enient  for  this  club  to  send  delegates  regularly  parts  of  great  tree-trunks,  some  eight  or  ten 

m  account  of  distance ;  but  we  should  be  glad  feet  long,   evidently   very  old,  lying  on  the 

0  open  relations  with  the  union  by  correspond-  naked  bowlders,  without  the  slightest  trace  of 
ince,  and  to  be  represented  occasionally  by  dele-  vegetation  anywhere,  or  any  sign  to  show  how 
^t^  as  opportunity  might  offer."  they  came  there.    He  afterward  found  these 

VnL  Lucy's  OfeBUTatkws  w  Moot  Whitney. —  isolated  trunks  elsewhere,  and  it  seems  clear 

?rof.  8.  P.  Langley,  of  Allegheny  Observatory,  to  him  that  they  are  relics  of  a  remote  day 

pent  two  months  in  the  summer  of  1881  on  when  the  forest  grew  2,000  feet  higher  than 

he  slope  of  Mount  Whitney,  in  California,  it  does  at  present,  and  are  evidence  of  changed 

iboat  3,000  feet  below  its  summit,  in  making  climatic  conditions. 

observations  on  solar  heat.     At  this  height,  itlmptB  to  explore  Mout  RoraimL — Roraima 

m  screening  the  sun  with  a  near  object,  he  and  its  companion,  Kukenam,  are  two  mount- 

>erceived  that  the  sky  did  not  maintain  the  ains  near  the  boundary-line  between  British 

tame  violet  blue  up  to  the  sun,  but  that  a  fine  Guiana  and  Venezuela,  a  few  miles  north  of 

M>ma  was  to  be  seen  about  it  of  about  forty  latitude  6^  N.,  and  near  the  sixty-first  meridi- 

liameters.     This  was  found  by  telescopic  oh-  an  west  from  Greenwich,  of  unique  forms,  and 

lervation  to  be  composed  of  motes  in  tne  sun-  are  regarded  as  among  the  most  remarkable 

>eam,  between  the  ditfracting  edge  and  the  mountains  in  the  world.    They  are  described 

observer's  eye.     This  result  was  considered  as  being  great  tables  of  pink  and  white  and 

nteresting,   as  showing  that  the  dust -shell,  red  sandstone,   interbedded  with   red  shale, 

vhich  is  supposed  to  encircle  our  planet,  ex-  rising  from  a  height  of  5,100  feet  above  the 

sts  at  an  altitude  of  at  least  18,000  feet,  and  sea-level,  sheer  2,000  feet  higher.     Both  are 

mder  favorable  conditions  for  the  purity  of  crowned  with  forests;  from  the  summit  of 

he   atmosphere.    Mr.  Clarence  King  believes  Roraima  tumbles  the  highest  waterfall  in  the 

hat  the  dust  above  the  Sierra  Nevadas  has  world,  2,000  feet  at  one  leap,  and  8,000  feet 

l>een  borne  across  the   Pacific,  and  owes  its  more  on  a  slope  of  45°  down  to  the  bottom  of 

)rigin  to  the  loess  of  China.    The  Peak  of  the  valley.    The  streams  that  issue  from  the 

&f  onnt  Whitney  would  be  wholly  inaccessible  summits  of  the  mountains  run  to  the  Amazon, 

m  account  of  the  precipitous  character  of  its  Orinoco,  and  Essequibo  rivers.    The  plateau 

ddea,  were  it  not  that  earthquakes  have  rent  on  the  summit  of  either  mountain  has  never 

Lbe  cliffs  into  fissures,  through  which  bowlders  been  trodden  by  man ;  as  all  attempts  to  climb 

and  rocks  from  above  have  poured  in  past  them  have  been  prevented  by  the  perpendicu- 

times  to  form  couloirs.    Through  one  of  these  lar  elevation  of  the  cliff  that  forms  the  last 

eouloirgy  called  "  the  Devil's  Ladder,"  Prof,  thousand  feet  of  their  height.     The  Indians 

Langley  ascended  for  half  or  three  quarters  have  woven  curious  fancies  of  strange  creatures 

of  an  hour  to  the  mountain-slope,  which  he  thatthey  imagine  inhabit  their  elevated  plains; 

found  still  extremely  steep,  with  the  surface  and  travelers  believe  that,  isolated  as  their  tops 

presenting  an  appearance  as  though  stones  had  are,  and  have  been,  for  an  undetermined  period 

been  hailed  down  upon  it  and  covered  it  to  an  in  their  history  from  all  the  rest  of  the  earth, 

unknown  depth.    After  nearly  three  hours,  he  they  may  contain  peculiar  fauna  and  fiora,  per- 

reached  the  snow-field,   which   was  about  a  haps  identical  with  those  of  one  of  the  past 

quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.    The  view  from  geological  ages.    Roraima  was  discovered  and 

the  summit  *^  was  of  a  horizon  of  tumbled  its  base  was  first  visited  by  Sir  Robert  Schom- 

mountains  on  the  north,  west,  and  south,  not  berg.    Its  base  was  again  visited  in  1869  by 

continuously  white  as  in  the  Alps, for,  though  at  Mr.  Barrington  Brown,  who  has  described  his 

a  more  than  Alpine  height,  I  saw  only  scat-  journey  in  his  "  Canoe  and  Camp-Life  in  Brit- 

tered  snow-fields  here  and  there.    The  air  was  ish  Guiana  " ;  and  a  few  years  later  by  Mr.  J. 

cold,  but  not  very  chilly,   and  the  sky  of  a  W.  BoddamWhetham,  author  of  "  Roraima  and 

deeper  violet  overhead  than  in  the  camp  be-  British  Guiana."    Mr.  Brown  believed  that  the 

low.    On  the  east   side,  the  mountains  de-  summit  of  Roraima  was  inaccessible  except  by 

Bcended  in  a  series  of  precipices  between  3,000  balloon.    Another  attempt  to  explore  Roraima 

and  4,000  feet,  to  a  little  lake  surrounded  by  and  Kukenam  has  been  made  by  Mr.  James 

1  snow-field."  Between  the  observer  and  the  Whiteley,  who,  being  engaged  in  the  study  of 
Deighboring  mountain-ranges  was  a  ^^  reddish  the  birds  of  Guiana,  made  two  excursions  to 
»ea  of  desert  dust,  4,000  or  6,000  feet  above  the  region  in  1881-'82  and  1888.  His  route 
ihe  valley-floor,  and  almost  covering  the  lower  lay  from  the  Bartica  Grove  mission  on  the  Es- 
lummits  of  the  mountains."  He  must  have  sequibo  river  up  the  Mazaruni  and  Carimang 
)een  observing  through  this  dust-ocean  when  rivers  and  the  Atapuran  tributary  of  the  latter, 
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eight   miteB  northeast,  aod  Moant  Vtiii- 
pn,  in  the  greiit  bend  of  the  CotiDgs  riTer. 
BOQtheast  07  ea«t.     To  reach   Roraimt  it 
was  necesBarj  to  cut  a  path   through  tbt 
eitremelf  thick  Doderwood   of  the  torts 
covering  the  slope  that   appeared  to  hat( 
been  formed   h;  the  rock   hreaking  »ti; 
from  the  aides  of  the  monninin.     The  foot 
of  the  rockj  cliff  was  reached  at  the  height 
of  about  T  000  feet  above  the  eea,  tliroagb  1 
srowth  of  brambles  and  prick! j  bromellu. 
The  Indians  had  endeavored  to  cut  a  paib 
toward  a  ipot  that  Mr,  Wbiteley  had  ob- 
served OD  liiB  Journey  vhere   tlie  verli(«l 
diff  had   broken   ana^,   which    seemed  to 
give  a  taint  promise  of  possibUitj  of  aswnt, 
and  to  be  the  onl;  spot  where  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  look  for  a  ronte,  bat  Ibe; 
did  not  find  the  spot,  and  the  explorer  fonixl 
hu  way  stopped  by  an  enormons  rock,  viib 
precipices  00  both  sides.     Looking  np,  it 
could  diBtinguish  thronRh  the  mist  trees  ad 
H     shrabs  growing  on  the  top,  and  jnd^  00 
3     boiling  the  thermo[Qet«r  that  he  wai  but 
i     a  short  distance  from  the  main  cliff.    l(r, 
g     Whiteley  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  il 
w     seemed  impowible  to  ascend  either  Bonimi 
°     or  Enkenam  eicept  with  a  balloon,  and  tlal 
I     this,  on  account  of  the  direction  of  the  pre 
g     vailing  wind,  wontd  have  to  be  done  Iroiii 
f,     the  south.    It  might  be  possible  to  ascend 
C     by  forming  scaffoldings,  for  which  the  for- 
^     estB  of  the  slopes  would  fnmish  abnDdinct 
I     of  timber,  bot  this  wonld  require  mnch  titpe 
.    and  great  expense.    A  mere  ascent  of  Ibe 
9     mount^n  for  one  or  two  days  would  not  bt 
fi     of  particular  use  to  science,  for  it  would  lat« 
g     a  long  time  to  collect  the  natural  objerte  in 
zoology  and  botany  from  the  large  eiieit 
of  its  surface.    Acenrate  measurements  of 
these  moantaioB  are  wanting.     Mr.  Broirn 
pve«  the  length   of  Roraima  as  seven  m 
eight  miles ;  the  mean  of  Mr.  Wbitele^'i  ob- 
servntions  give  7,759  feet  ae  its  height. 

Ur,  E.  F.  Im  Thorm  has  made  inothtr 
attempt  to  ascend  Borairoa.  In  December, 
1884,  ho  had  ascended  the  slope  to  a  beigbt 
of  6,000  feet,  "through  a  very  garden  of 
orchids  and  of  most  beautiful  and  stncff 
plants,"  In  a  later  dispatch,  to  Reir,  Mr. 
Im  Thnrm  announced  that  he  had  suceMii*^ 
in  reaching  the  top,  and  had  found  it  to  be 
B  flat  table-land  about  twelve  miles  loBg, 
covered  with  vegetation,  and  with  streuns 
of  considerable  size  flowing  from  it. 

Mr.  WbjMper  In  the  EtudtrUa  lwl(«.-Mr. 
Edward  Whymper  made  an  exploration  of 
tlie  Andes  of  the  Republic  of  Ecua<lor  in  18H), 
with  especial  reference  to  studying  the  pnc- 
licahility  of  living  at  great  elevations.  Ht 
ascended  Chimboraxo  and  remiuned  is  its 
to  the  Tnmani  river  During  his  sicond  visit,  neighborhood  for  four  weeks  ;  then,  hfiaf 
in  Augn't,  1883,  he  made  an  eicnreion  to  the  made  nn  ansnccessfal  attempt  to  ascend  Illisii' 
foot  of  the  vertical  part  of  Roraima,  with  a  from  the  south,  he  ascended  Cotopsii  and  re- 
view to  attempting  the  ascent.  From  his  mained  on  its  summit  for  twenty ■sisconsecntirt 
camp  Mount  llakenam  bore  north,  Roriuma    hours;  aBcendedSincholBgiia,ADtisana,aDdtTO 
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of  the  peakBof  Pichinoha ;  explored  Cayambe,  point,  or  at  a  height  of  19,470  feet — ^the  most 

Sara-urea,  and  Cotocachi ;  ascended  Carihuai-  elevated  position  at  which  any  of  the  party 

razo,  and  made  a  second  ascent  of  Ghimborazo,  had  ever  lived.    They  remained  at  that  eieva- 

July  3.     Till  his  own  attempt  was  made,  Mr.  tion  for  twenty-six  consecutive  hours,  and  felt 

Wbymper  had  never  known  of  any  traveler  slightly  at  first  the  eflfects  of  the  low  pressure, 

who  was  attacked  with  what  is  called  ^^  mount-  with  the  same  symptoms  that  had  been  noticed 

&in-sickness,^^  or  the  sense  of  exhaustion  and  on  Chimborazo ;  and  the  good  remedial  effects 

feverisbness  that  afifects  persons  who  ascend  of  chlorate  of  potash  were  again  remarked. 

to  great  heights,  who  had  deliberately  contend*  The  height  of  Chimborazo  was  measured  on 

3d  with  it  and  endeavored  to  overcome  it.    On  the  first  ascent,  and  again  six  months  afber- 

the  first  day  of  his  ascent  of  Chimborazo  he  ward.    The  mean  of  the  two  measurements 

reached  a  height  of  14,400  feet.     On  the  next  was  20,517  feet.   While  Mr.  Whymper  believes 

]aj   he   reached  16,500  feet,  and  established  that  his  experiments  in  enduring  an  eleva- 

limself  at  that  height  with  great  difficulty,  tion  of  from  16,000  to  18,000  feet  for  several 

rhe  mules  were  driven  till  they  were  com-  hours  determines  the  possibility,  if  necessary, 

>letely  exhausted ;  and  Mr.  Whymper  and  his  of  mounting  several  thousand  feet  higher  (^. 

nen,   the  Italian  mountaineers,  the  Oarrells,  Graham  reached  nearly  24,000  feet  in  the  Him- 

rere  prostrated,  and  became  incapable  of  mak-  alayas),  they  do  not  prove  that  any  one  could 

ng  the  least  exertion,  feverish,  suffering  from  remain  for  a  length  of  time  at  such  an  ele- 

ntense  headaches,  and  unable  to  satisfy  their  vation  as  24,000  feet ;  and  that  until  this  is 

lesire  for  air,  except  by  breathing  with  open  done  it  is  not  probable  that  any  one  will  reach, 

Doaths.     This  produced  great  thirst,  which  on  foot,  the  summits  of  the  highest  known 

hey    could  not  satisfy,   partly  because  they  mountains. 

oald  not  get  enough  water,  and  partly  from  AH  the  mountains  that  Mr.  Whymper  vis- 
he  difiiculty  of  swallowing  it.  They  could  ited  in  the.  great  chain  of  the  Andes  were  or 
mly  sip,  and  when  they  undertook  to  drink  had  been  volcanoes.  Some  of  them,  as  was 
ind  swallow,  were  forced  to  stop  for  breath  judged  from  the  immense  accumulations  of  gla- 
ind  gasp.  They  were  obliged  to  relieve  them-  ciers  that  now  covered  them,  must  have  been 
elves  by  frequent  spasmodic  gulps,  such  as  extinct  for  several  centuries  at  least,  and  their 
Lshes  emit  when  taken  out  of  the  water.  Mr.  rocks  bore  a  close  family  resemblance  to  one 
V'hyiDper  obtained  relief  by  taking  chlorate  of  another.  While  Tungaragua  and  Pichincha 
K>tash ;  and  in  two  or  three  days  the  party  are  frequently  classed  as  active  volcanoes,  and 
lad  become  accustomed  to  the  situation,  and  are  indeed  not  quite  extinct,  only  two  volca- 
vere  able  to  continue  their  work.  The  next  noes  in  Ecuador — Sangai  and  Cotopaxi — pos- 
•,amp  was  pitched  at  a  height  of  17,400  feet,  sess  such  a  degree  of  life  as  entitles  them  to 
rhe  more  disagreeable  symptoms  had  gone,  be  considered  really  active.  They  are  seldom 
mt  the  explorers  still  found  themselves  **com-  at  rest;  Sangai  has  been  seen  by  few  persons, 
>aratlvely  lifeless  and  feeble,  with  a  strong  and  Mr.  Whymper  only  saw  it,  early  in  the 
lisposition  to  sit  down  when  we  ought  to  have  morning,  when  they  were  encamped  upon 
>een  moving."  At  length,  having  spent  three  Chimborazo  at  a  height  of  17,300  feet,  though 
lays  in  moving  their  camp,  and  having  passed  he  frequently  heard  its  detonations,  also  early 
I  night  at  the  highest  station,  they  undertook  in  the  morning.  As  seen  from  Chimborazo, 
the  ascent  to  the  summit.  It  was  extremely  Sangai  presents  the  appearance  of  a  regular 
difficult,  and  had  to  be  made  in  the  face  of  a  cone ;  and  it  is  a  very  fine  mountain,  though 
high  wind  and  through  soft  snow,  in  which  less  stately  and  symmetrical  than  Cotopaxi.  It 
the  men  sank  to  their  necks,  but  it  was  accom-  has  large  snow-beds  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
plisbed,  the  measurement  of  the  height  was  peak,  which  die  out  before  its  apex  is  reached, 
taken,  and  the  return  was  safely  made  to  the  That  is  black,  and  is  probably  formed  of  slopes 
camp,  all  in  one  day.  The  most  notable  phys-  of  fine  volcanic  ash.  But  little  smoke  was  seen 
ical  experience  remarked  during  the  ascent  to  issue  from  the  cone,  but  at  intervals  of  from 
Was  the  observation,  at  a  height  of  between  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  were  observed  out- 
18,400  and  19,500  feet,  that  the  steps  of  the  rushes  of  steam,  which  shot  up  jet-like  with 
men  got  shorter  and  shorter,  until  at  last  the  immense  rapidity  to  a  height  of  4,000  or  5,000 
toe  of  one  foot  touched  the  heel  of  the  one  be-  feet  above  the  edge  of  the  crater,  and  then 
fore  it.  Mr.  Whymper's  residence  on  Chimbo-  spread  out  into  a  mushroom-like  head,  which 
razo  extended  over  seventeen  days.  One  night  was  gradually  wafted  away  by  the  wind.  The 
Was  passed  at  a  height  of  13,400  feet,  ten  eruptions  of  Cotopaxi  were  not  ordinarily  as 
nights  at  a  height  of  16,500  feet,  and  six  nights  violent  as  those  of  Sangai ;  but  Mr.  Whymper 
at  17, '^00  feet.  Besides  the  ascent  to  the  sum-  witnessed  at  one  time  *^  at  a  distance  of  sixty- 
mit,  Mr.  Whymper  also  went  three  times  as  five  miles  an  eruption  of  ash  which  was  pro- 
high  as  18,300  feet.  When  they  quitted  the  jected  20,000  feet  into  the  air,  and  poured  out 
rnonntain,  all  signs  of  mountain-sickness  had  in  such  volume  that  at  the  distance  of  sixty- 
disappeared,  and  none  of  it  was  experienced  five  miles  it  produced  the  effect  of  twilight 
again  till  the  party  arrived  at  the  summit  of  soon  after  midday.  Some  of  the  eruptions  of 
(%topaxi.  The  camp  on  the  latter  mountain  this  volcano  are  attended  by  great  floods, 
Iras  placed  at  about  130  feet  below  the  loftiest  which  Mr.  Whymper  believes  are  the  result  of 
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the  ci 

ing  the  glaciers  whicli  repose  apL-  ... 
it  is  said  ia  tbe  "  Encjclopteaia  Britannics 
that  the  cratAr  of  Altar  is  the  hed  of  the  onlj 
real  gUcier  koown  to  exist  in  tbe  Eeaadorisn 
Andes,  Mr.  Whjmper  has  fonnd,  od  Altar, 
larger  glaciers  outside  of  the  crater  tlian  that 
which  lies  inside  it,  and  other  large  glaciers 
upon  Oarihuairazo,  Illiniza,  Cotocaclii,  Sin- 
cholagiia,  KuiliadaCa,  Cotopaxi,  Cajambe, 
8ara-urcu,  Antisana,  and  Chimborazo.  The 
largest  were  on  the  four  moontains  lost 
named.  Although  tbe  glacier- covered  area 
on  several  of  these  iiiountaiiiB  is  comparable 
to  the  amonnt  oa  Mont  Blanc,  the  Ecuadorian 
glaciers  never  descend  to  so  low  an  elevation 
aa  one  might  expect  &om  glaciers  Sowing 
oat  of  such  exteosive  reservoirs.  None  of 
them  are  known  to  descend  so  low  as  12,000 
feet,  and  thej  generally  terminate  at  between 
14,000  and  15,000  feet.  Moraines  are  scarce 
upon  tbem,  and  rochet  moutonniet  are  rare, 
Tne  crevasses  in  tbe  lower  parts  of  tbe  gla- 
ciers of  the  Ecuadorian  Andes  are  smaller 
and  less  namerous  tlian  in  corresponding 
utuations  in  tbe  Alps ;  but  in  the  higher 
regions  they  are  frequently  of 
The  force    '"''       "    '        '' 


de- 


85th  degrees  of  south  latitude,  aifd  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  tbe  Pampas  and  on  the  west  br 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  central  Chiliu-Ar- 
gentine  Andes  are  sketched  by  Dr.  Gfiaafeldt 
ss  two  parallel  chain?,  having  on  tbe  Pacific 
an  outlying  coost^range.    Tbe  western  chaioii 


not  remarkable,  but  Mr.  Whymper  says, 
is  almost  impossible  to  speak  in  too  ext 
agant  terms  of  the  highly  electrical  condition 
of  tbe  Ecuadorian  Andes."  Mr.  Whimper 
gives  the  following  table  of  temoeratures  and 
heights  of  mountain -summits  in  Ecuador,  as  dt 
termined  by  himaelf  and  by  Reiss  and  StQbel 
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Tbe  two  estimates  of  the  heiglit  of  Chimbo- 
raa)  differ  by  186  feet.  Villavicencio,  twenty 
years  earlier  than  Reisa  and  StQbel,  stated  tbe 
height  at  21,067  feet;  Humboldt,  forty  years 
earlierBtill,at21,4S4feet;  and  the  Spaniards  as- 
sociated with  the  French  Academicians  in  1T4A, 
at21,611  feet.  These  wonld  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  mountain  is  sinking,  but  the  French 
Academicians  who  were  associated  with  the 
Spaniards  made  the  height  20,681  feet,  or  64 
feet  less  than  Mr,  Wbymper's  measurement. 

Dr.  GInMdt  Id  tbe  CbUUn-lrgtiitlDe  Asdia.— Dr. 
Paul  QOssteldt  explored  from  November,  1882, 
to  March,  1883,  the  Chilian- Argentine  monnt- 
ain-region  containing  Aconcagua,  the  moHt 
elevated  known  point  of  tbe  American  Con- 
tinent.   This  region  lies  between  the  3Zd  and 


the  tme  water-shed  of  tbe  Atlantic  and  tbe 
Pacific;  while  the  eastern  chain  is  in  nun; 
places  broken  through  by  the  waters  rismg  la 
the  great  trough  between  the  two  cb*iiii, 
which  have  no  well-defined  valley  formation. 
This  trough,  or  basin,  1B6  miles  in  length,  ii 
Tery  difficult  of  exploration,  while  only  thiw 
months  in  the  year  are  available  for  tbe  pur- 
pose. Dr.  GQssfeldt  crossed  the  divide  at  four 
points,  and  obtained  the  following  altitndu; 
Atravieso  de  la  LeOa,  13,474  feet;  Pasodd 
Maipo,  11,3S4  feet;  Gombre  Igleiiia,  1S.S03 
feet;  and  Boqnete  del  Valle  Hermoso,  11,690 
feet.  The  crest-lino  between  these  elevitioiu 
was  estimated  to  reach  over  19,600  feet.  Tti« 
passes  of  tbe  second  chain  reach  similar  beigtits, 
viz.,  13,T79  feet,  12,270  feet,  and  i,iH  fet, 
respectively.  The  mountain-land  forming  the 
left  northern  side  of  Valle  Hermoso  comprise! 
tbe  Ramada  range,  with  peaks  1 9,685  feet  biib. 
the  highest  being  21,040  feet.  Lastly,  the  gfwl 
volcano  Aconcagna  reaches  22,867  feet,  atu 
the  beginning  of  Valle  Hermoso.  "Dr.  GBwfddt 
in  his  paper  discusses  the  question  ot  tli< 
effect  of  rareSed  air  at  great  elevations  upon 
the  hnman  frame.  He  says  that  he  and  hU 
assistant  attained  31,030  feat  on  Aconcsgni. 
and  were  able  to  work  their  scientific  insint- 
ments  at  that  height,  although,  from  aoiietj 
and  want  of  sleep,  they  were  not  in  good  con- 
dition. Their  Inngswere  phyaically  eihsnMrf 
by  the  effort  of  speaking,  but  there  w«»  M 
flow  of  blood  from  noae  or  ears.     He  believe) 
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MMsalled  **  puna  ^'  can  be  resisted  by  the  eastern  Himalayan  regions,  having  within 

Sort  and  confidence,  the  only  effects  its  boundaries  the  next  highest  mountain  after 

poperlj  trained  person  being  those  of  Ganrisaokar,  the  Dapsang,  28,278  feet  high, 

lung-action.    The  glacial  covering  of  with  twelve  mountains  more  than  20,000  feet 

'al  Chilian- Argentine  Andes  is,  as  a  and  seventeen  of  more  than  10,000  feet  in 

idely  different  from  the  Alpine  type,  height.    The  highest  point  in  eastern  Turkis- 

ture  of  the  highest  points  is  unfavor-  tan  is  the  summit  of  the  Kwen-lun,  20,000  feet 

he  collection  of  large  glacier-forming  high.    The  great  passes  of  the  world  are  in  this 

snow.  The  wind  dso  probably  plays  territory.  They  include  the  Kizil  Korum  pass 
tant  part  in  carrying  off  the  fallen  in  Yarkand,  at  an  elevation  of  17,762  feet,  the 
Lt  all  events,  the  northwest  side  of  Kilian  pass  in  Ehotan,  17,200  feet,  and  the  Elchi 
la  is  entirely  free  for  a  belt  between  Davan  pass  in  the  Kwen-lun  Mountains.  The 
d  21,653  feet,  fdthough  it  is  there  of  a  snow-line  appears  at  a  height  of  15,100  feet  on 
le  construction,  affording  a  good  hold,  the  north  side  of  the  Ewen-lun,  of  15,800  feet 
e,  the  conditions  of  position  and  in-  on  the  south  side,  of  18,665  feet  on  the  west- 
arable  for  the  retention  of  extensive  em  slopes  of  the  Guari  Khorsum,  and  of  18,010 
ranting.     Dr.   Gtlssfeldt  discovered,  feet  on  the  northern  side ;  and  phanerogamous 

one  ice-stream,  in  the  head  of  a  side-  plants  reach  up  to  19,287  feet  on  the  western 
the  Cachapual,  called  the  C^vjon  de  side.  The  highest  places  inhabited  by  man  are 
sses,  which  is  filled  with  a  magnifi-  in  Thibet  at  a  height  of  between  14,800  and 
ier,  named  the  Ada  glacier,  nearly  15,000  feet,  but  higher  than  these  are  the  Hanli 
tiles  in  length.  The  highest  peaks  Cloister,  15,117  feet,  and  the  ThokJalang  gold- 
r  show  a  continuous  snow-cap,  as  the  field,  16,380  feet.  In  all,  these  mountain-re- 
formation of  abrupt  crags  leaves  the  gions  contain  seventy-three  peaks  more  than 
ik  almost  everywhere  exposed.  Cre-  20,000  feet  high,  of  which  seventeen  rise  above 
low-fields  and  broken  glaciers  are  25,000  feet.  Dhawalagiri,  in  Nepaul,  26,680 
phenomena.    Peculiar  formations  of  feet  high,  which  was  formerly  considered  the 

snow,  locally  called  ^*  penitentes  ^'  or  highest  mountain  on  the  earth,  is  remanded 

-curious  ice-figures  modeled  by  ex-  to  the  fifth  place,  being  exceeded,  besides  the 

the  sun — ^are  noticed  as  occurring  at  three  mountains  already  named  of  superior 

ms  of  high  snow-valleys,  in  a  zone  of  height,  by  the  Sisbut  peak,  in  Nepaul,  27,799 

83  to  13,779  feet,  and  on  the  unfur-  feet  high. 

low-slopes.     As  regards  the  snow-  Mr,  Graham^  HfanalayaB  Exploratknuu — Mr.  W. 

3ean  altitude  is  estimated  at  13,779  W.  Graham  gave  an  account  before  the  Royal 

reen  32°  and  33°  south  latitude;  11,-  Geographical  Society,  June  9,  1884,  of  his  ex- 

i84°;  and  18,123  feet  10' farther  south,  plorations  in  the  Himalaya  mountains,  in  the 

(    hi    the  HiHBltyas.  —  Hermann  von  courseof  which  he  had  achieved  the  distinction 

weit  Sakfklinski,  in  the  last  volume  of  having,  with  Emil  Boss  and  Ulrich  Eauff- 

rneys  in  India  and  high  Asia,  gives  a  mann,  his  companions,  reached  a  higher  point 

altitudes,  including  statements  of  the  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  mountain-ctimb- 

f  the  most  elevated  mountains.    The  ing,  than  any  other  living  man ;  his  extreme 

9  are  not  extraordinary  south  of  the  elevation  having  exceedc^l  by  1,700  feet  the 

s,  the  most  marked  ones  being  four  highest  that  had  previously  been  accomplished. 

8  from  11,000  to  15,300  feet  high  in  After  making   one  attempt,  too  early  in  the 

nd  the  Sufed  Koh  peak  in  the  Pun-  spring,  in  which  he  reached  the  height  of  20,- 

39  feet  high.    The  eastern  Himalayan  000  feet,  Mr.  Graham  started  on  the  24th  of 

embracing  Bhotnn,  Sikkim,  and  Ne-  June  from  Nynee  Tal  with  the  Swiss  guides 

;ains  what,  till  Mr.  Graham  discovered  Emil  Boss  and  Ulrich  Eauffmann  for  Kini, 

ler  peaks,   was  the  highest  known  whence  he  intended  to  attempt  the  Nanda 

on  the  earth,  Gaurisankar  or  Mount  Devi.     On  parts  of  the  road  along  the  Alk- 

wliich  is  29,002  feet  high;  the  third  nanda  to  Rini  the  track  was  found  to  consist 

Eichinjunga,  28,156  feet  high  ;   and  of  **  a  plank  or  two  resting  on  pegs  driven  into 

les,  thirty-two  mountains  more  than  the  rock,"  beneath  which  thundered  the  river. 

3t  high,  and  thirty-two  of  more  than  It  was  found  impossible  to  reach  Nanda  Devi, 

et  high.     The  western  Himalaya  re-  on  account  of  a  chasm  that  yawned  across  the 

endin<;c  from  Eumaon  to  Hamazara,  way,  500  feet  deep  and  worn  to  the  most  im- 

the  Nanda  Devi  in  Eumaon,  25,749  passable  smoothness,   along  which  no  point 

as  its  highest  peak,  and  has,  besides,  offered  where  it  could  be  crossed,  and  which 

ine  mountains  of  more  than  20,000  feet  could  not  be  turned.    Mr.  Graham  remarks  that 

landred  and  eight  of  more  than  10,000  the  difficulties  of  this  character  in  the  valleys, 

.     In  eastern  Thibet  are  ten  Alpine  before  the  traveler  can  get  near  the  peaks,  are 

between  Lassa  and  Guari  Ehorsum,  among  the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  Hima- 

Q  10,000  feet  high,  two  of  them  reach-  layan  exploration.    The  party  then  attempted 

,500  and  16,700  feet;  and  Lassa,  the  Dunapri,  28,186  feet  high,  to  which  they  pro- 

\  11,700  feet  high.    KVestem  Thibet,  ceeded  by  the  valley  of  the  Dunagiri  glacier. 

ri  Ehorsum  to  Balti,  ranks  next  after  At  the  head  of  the  glacier,  18,400  feet,  where 
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they  encamped,  Mr.  Graham  remarked  on  the  pnre  eje-sight ;  bnt,  looking  from  soch  a  hd^ 

character  of  the  scenery  arooDd  them,  that  all  objects  appear  in  their  true  proportions,  a 

the  peaks  were  set  with  rocky  aiguilles^  **  all  we  coald  distinguish  perfectly  between 

equally  black  and  equally  impossible,"  many  of  peaks  of  known  measurements,  howeTer  b^ 

them  showing  5,000  or  6,000  feet  of  sheer  de-  the  difference.    It  has  been  suggested 

scent.    On  the  uext  day  they  reached  the  final  since  that  we  mistook  Mount  Everest; 

slope  of  the  peak,  looking  down  upon  a  mountain  this  is  impossible ;  for  just  here  occurs  tbi 

of  22,516  feet  and  over  its  very  summit  upon  markable  break  in  the  chain,  and  there  i 

another  of  21,001  feet,  and  found  their  eleva-  snow  range  at  all  between  Kabrn  and 

tion  to  be  22,700  feet,  with  the  summit  of  the  group  of  Mount  Everest.    However, 

mountain,  500  feet  higher,  in  plain  sight.    They  no  long  time  for  the  view,  for  the  actoal  t 

were  not,  however,  able  to  reach  the  summit,  mit  was  connected  with  ours  by  a  short  c 

At  these  unusual  heights,  *^  neither  in  this  nor  and  rose  about  three  hundred  feet  of  the 

in  any  other  ascent,"  says  Mr.  Graham,  *^ did  est  ice  I  have  seen;  we  went  at  it, and  aft:^ 

we  feel  any  inconvenience  in  breathing  other  hour  and  a  half  we  reached  our  goal.  The  s 

than  the  ordinary  panting  inseparable  from  mit  was  cleft  by  three  gashes,  and  into  a<D 

any  great  muscular  exertion.    Headaches,  nau-  these  we  got.    The  absolute  summit  was   ^ 

sea,  bleeding  at  the  nose,  temporary  loss  of  more  than  a  pillar  of  ice,  and  rose  at 

sight  and  hearing,  were  conspicuous  only  by  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  ns  still,  but,   ^ 

their  absence,  and  the  only  organ  perceptibly  pendently  of  the  extreme  difficulty  and  ClM. 

affected  was  the  heart,  whose  beatings  became  of  attempting  it,  we  bad  no  time.    A  W 

very  perceptible,  quite  audible,  while  the  pace  was  left  at  our  highest  point,  and  we  d 

was  decidedly  increased."    Another  attempt  ed.    The  descent  was  worse  than  the 

having  been  made  to  reach  Nanda  Devi,  and  and  we  bad  to  proceed  backward,  as  the 

defeated,  Mr.  Graham  made  a  successful  ascent  might  give  way  at  any  moment.    At 

to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  A  21,  22,516  reached  the  rocks,  and  there  we  fixed  a 

feet  high,  which  he  had  looked  down  upon  Bbotan  flag  on  a  smooth  slab ;  we  then 

from  Dunagiri,  and  which  be  named  Mount  ened  on."    The  summit  of  Eabru  is  giv^^ 

Monal,  and  ascended  20,000  feet  of  its  compan-  the  G.  T.  8.  at  24,015  feet    Mr.  Graham   '^ 

ion,  A  22,   21,001   feet  high.     Returning  to  treme  point  must  therefore  have  been  i^^ 

Nynee  Tal,  he  made  another  journey  thence  a  few  feet  of  24,000  feet, 

in  August  and  September  to  Eabru,  taking  in  Mr.  Johnsloa's  isceit  of  M«nt  KllbuuMUan^^ 

on  the  way  Juboru,   21,800  or   21,400  feet,  H.  H.  Johnston,  as  the  leader  of  an  eipediJ 

the  glacier  of  which  was  very  steep,  and  gave  projected  by  a  loint  committee  of  the  RxiJ 

the  party  the  hardest  climbing  they  encoun-  Association  and  the  Royal  Society,  ma^i^ 

terea  in  the  Himalayas.     The  glaciers  seem  visit  to  Kilimandjaro,  the  great  monntun 

to  lie  at  a  higher  angle  and  the  general  slope  Africa,  in  1888,  and  spent  n^e  months  on  i 

of  the  peaks  appears  to  be  greater  in  the  Hima-  slopes  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  that  yen 

layas  than  in  Switzerland.    In  the  ascent  of  Beginning  the  ascent  with  forty  carriers  a» 

Kabru  the  party  made  the  most  elevated  camp  some  guides  provided  by  one  of  the  cbie/a^ 

in  the  whole  series  of  their  explorations,  at  the  the  country,  the  party  crossed  the  c'J^^^ 

height  of  18,500  feet.    Their  way  toward  the  zone,  which  ended  at  the  height  of  5,000  fw 

summit  lay  through  a  long  couloir^  like  a  half  above  the  sea,  and  entered  a  pleasant,  heaJtJi- 

funnel  crowned  with  rocks,  in  which  the  snow  ful,  grassy,  wooded,  well  watered  country  » 

was  loose  and  just  ready  to  slide ;  along  a  steep  which  animal  life  was  abundant,  and  vi^'^ 

icy  slope  to  a  snow  incline,  and  so  to  the  foot  had  a  very  gradual  ascent.    His  encamp^ 

of  the  true  peak ;  then  up  nearly  1,000  feet  of  at  the  height  of  about  10,000  feet,  yfd»^ 

most  delightful  rock-work,  forming  a  perfect  ably  located,  convenient  to  the  lower  ^5!^ 

staircase  ;  and  a  final  slope  of  pure  ice  coated  and  about  four  miles  in  a  direct  line  frp^JJi  ^ 

with  frozen  snow,  the  angle  of  elevation  of  wenzi,  and  seven  miles  from  Kib6.  Hi&  ^^ 

which  was  from  45**  to  nearly  60°.    At  12*15,  cursion  was  to  the  base  of  Kimaweo^^  ,  ^ 

says  Mr.  Graham,  **  we  reached  the  lower  sura-  ascent  was  impracticable  on  accouo^Jj^ 

mit  of  Kabru,  28,700  feet  above  the  sea.    The  weather,  and  it  seemed  doubtful  wh^^"^^ 

glories  of  the  view  were  beyond  all  compare,  slope  afforded  suflScient  foothold  U^     ^^ 

Northwest,  less  than  seventy  miles,  lay  Mount  feasible  in  any  weather.    The  sno^^^  ^ 

Everest,  and  I  pointed  it  out  to  Boss,  who  had  greatly  in  Quantity,  and  very  rapidL  ^ 

never  seen  it,  as  the  highest  mountain  in  the  mountain-siaes,  which,  when  bare,       "^J 

world.      *  That  it  can  not  be,'   he  replied ;  composed  of  lava-rocks  with  crevices  ^_r. 

*  those  are  higher,' pointing  to  two  peaks  which  tades  filled  with  a  reddish  sand.    3cS^:=^ 

towered  far  above  the  second  and  more  distant  ston's  chief  object  was  to  reach  the  sn 

range,  and  showed  over  the  slope  of  Everest,  if  possible,  the  summit  of  Kib6,  but  h 

at  a  rough  guess  some  eighty  to  one  hundred  ficulty  in  inducing  his  native  compare 

miles  farther  north.    I  was  astonished,  but  we  account  of  their  superstitions,  to 

were  all  agreed  that,  in  our  judgment,  the  un-  him.     Vegetation  appeared   fairly  fl 

known  peaks,  one  rock  and  one  snow,  were  up  to  a  height  of  nearly  18,000  feet, 

loftier.     Of  course,  such  an  idea  rests  upon  and  bees  were  still  to  be  seen.   A  li 
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8  were  foond,  the  temperature  (March  2d),  stmck  the  head  of  a  glacier  to  the 

DQnd  from  which  was  indicated  north,  named  the  Freshfield  glacier.    Passing 

ster  at  9V  Fahr.    The  last  resi-  over  the  Haart  Grat,  they  found  themselves  on 

t>8erved  at  18,700  feet.    Pro-  the  upper  firn  of  the  Hochstetter  glacier,  which 

be  central  connecting  ridge  of  they  crossed  with   an  hour^s  smart  walking, 

[r.  Johnston  saffered  nothing  Reaching  a  glacier  descending  from  between  the 

eath  or  mountain- iiickness,  al-  ribs  of  Mount  Cook,  they  followed  it  upward 

ibari  followers  were  consider-  for  five  hours  to  its  source  at  the  foot  of  the 

at  at  16,315  feet,  the  highest  highest  peak.    The  summit  was  reached  at 

)d,  he  was  overcome  with  a  about  a  half-hour  before  sunset,  so  that,  dark- 

stion  and  a  sense  of  utter  iso-  ness  coming  on  after  they  had  got  only  a  short 

is  within  a  little  more  than  distance  down,  they  were  obliged  to  rest  on  a 

sammit.    On  the  descent,  Mr.  ledge  during  the  night,  and  descend  the  next 

ntered  the  region  of  vegetation  morning,  going  twenty-two  hours  without  food, 

aw  traces  of  buffaloes  at  14,-  Mount  Cook,  12,862  feet  high,  is  the  loftiest 

w  three  elephants  and  heard  peak  of  a  great  range  of  mountains,  which 

of  those  animals  at  night  at  were  also  partially  explored  by  Dr.  Von  Len- 

I  the  18th  of  October  he  left  denfeld  and  his  wife.    The  southwestern  part 

lenient,  somewhat  unwillingly,  of  the  New  Zealand  Alps,  between  Milford 

Taveita,  passing  on  the  descent,  Sound  and  Dusky  Sound,  is  regarded  as  pre- 

new  route,  through  some  most  senting  a  fine  field  for  exploration.   The  coast- 

-y,  whieh  impressed  him  as  if  line  is  broken  by  numerous  fiords,  some  of 

ean  settlement.  Itwas^^singu-  them  resembling  those  of  Norway,  but  pre- 

look,  with  open  grassy  spaces,  senting  more  picturesque  and  savage  scenery. 

L  the  distance  ruddy  corn-fields,  Prof.  Bonney,  President  of  the  Alpine  Club, 

i  and  copses  full  of  fine  timber,  supplemented  Mr.  Greenes  address  with  the 

ig  streams  of  clear  water  inter-  observation  that  the  ascent  of  Mount  Cook 

y  sloping,  almost  level  plateau,  was  one  of  no  common  danger,  and  daring 

such  a  tempting  idyllic  land,  risks  are  run  which  are  not  very  frequently 

liohabited,   save  by  bufialoes  encountered  in  the  Alps.    An  additional  peril 

The  average  elevation  of  this  exists  in  the  shape  oi  excessive  precipitation, 

ween  8,000  and  7,000  feet,  and  The  avalanches  are  never  silent,  and  the  an- 

e    consequently    almost   cool,  naal  rainfall  on  the  west  side  of  the  range, 

\°  at  night  to  70°  in  the  mid-  and  probably  high  on  Mount  Cook,  amounts 

Mr.  Joseph  Thomson,  who  has  to  118  inches. 

'ations  on  Eilimandjaro  in  con-  HU8I€»     The  TmIc  8el-lk  S/sInb.— A  system 

I  Royal  Geographical  Society,  that  proposes  to  overturn  the  established  order 

•untain  as  a  mass  of  which  the  of  things  in  any  department  of  education,  lit^ 

>ut  sixty  miles  and  the  shorter  erature,  or  art,'  should  have  an  unquestionable 

in  length.    The  warm  springs  raisan  d'etre.    In  the  case  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa 

I  of  the  still  persisting  volcanic  system,  the  apology  for  its  existence  and  the 

3  country.    Mandara,  one  of  strength  of  its  claim  upon  public  attention  lie 

iefs,  described  to  him  an  earth-  in  the  fact  that  so  small  a  proportion,  even  of 

ir  years  previously  had  shaken  cultivated  people,  have  an  intelligent  under- 

>  that  one  could  hardly  stand,  standing  of  music,  while  the  masses  scarcely 

GMk,  New  Zeafauid. — In  January,  have  any  more  knowledge  of  its  laws  and  prin- 

W.  S.  Green  gave  an  account  ciples  than  a  bird  that  has  been  taaght,  by  con- 

d  Geographical  Society  of  re-  stant  repetition,  to  sing  a  melody.    Advocates 

IS  of   the   mountains  of  the  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  system  claim  that  this  low 

of  New  Zealand.    Accompa-  state  of  musical  culture  is  an  inevitable  result 

iss  guides,  Emil  Boss  and  Ul-  of  using  the  staff  as  a  medium  for  studying 

,  who,  later  in  the  same  year  music.    They  argue  that  the  staff  represents 

th  Mr.  Graham  in  the  Hi  ma-  the  instrumental,  which  is  the  scientific,  side  of 

he  first  made  some  prelimi-  music ;  that  each  different  key  or  gamut  must 

s  in  the  great  Tasman  glacier,  be  represented  by  artificial  signs,  correspond- 

minal  end,  is  2,800  feet  above  ing  with  the  mechanical  appliances  of  musical 

sea.    Afterward  they  pitched  instruments ;  and  that  the  masses  of  the  people* 

)t  below  the  summit  of  Mount  can  no  more  acquire  music  through  the  staff 

le  formed  by  the  junction  with  than  they  could  gain  a  knowledge  of  mathe* 

of  a  tributary  glacier,  which  matics  through  the  complicated  Roman  nuroer^ 

Ball  glacier.    Two  or  three  als.    They  point  to  history  and  the  present  con- 

ts  were  made  to  ascend  the  dition  of  musical  development  throughout  the 

d  then  a  successful  one.    Biv-  world  as  fully  confirming  their  views  ;  inas* 

•  night  near  the  top  of  a  ridge  much  as,  even  in  the  most  musical  of  all  conn- 

t  Grat,  at  the  height  of  7,000  tries,  Germany,  it  is  not  the  millions  of  the 

M,  they,  on  the  next  morning  people  who  understand  music,  but  theboasted 

ir.--86    A 
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cnltare  is  centered  in  the  comparatiyeljr  few  in  coarse  of  daily  training,  and  jnst  soooeedi 

each  community  who  are  endowed  with  special  accomplishing  the  tatfk,  but  with  noihii 

musical  gifts.  spare.    In  an  address  made  in  his  later  } 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  music  Mr.  Cur  wen  thus  describes  his  experience  < 
has  its  natural  side,  which  is  represented  by  For  myself,  all  this  while,  I  oonld  neither  jp«: 
the  Tonic  Sol-fa  system ;  that  when  the  sub-  well-known  tune  properly,  nor  by  anv  mcaos  '*  - 
lect  is  approached  from  this  natural  side  its  J»it"  l¥om  the  notes  the  plwnest  pealm-tune  wtr- 
l^.^^v^aAyi  w«»a4-»»;^a  ««A  *>^  m^.A  ^;A;^.-.if  rv^  nn  had  not  heard  before.  To  obtain  that  moderate  g.am 
supposed  mysteries  are  no  more  difficult  of  un-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^       ^^^^  wnbition.  1  tbeM 

derstanding  than  the  principles  ot  arithmetic  Boughtaprivateteacher,  who,  with  the  help  of  i^ 

or  the  construction  of  a  language ;  that,  con-  drummea  much  practice  into  me,  but  no  indepeE9 

seqnently,  it  can  be  learned  as  easily  as  other  power.    I  could  run  in  the  "go-cart,"  butconl^ 

subjects,  and  should  be  taught  in  all  schools  as  Y^^/  »^P  ^i""^'  JjS!^^^^''  ^;°»  ""^^ 

•'    r^.t             ,        i.  j«          T*.  •     -.1       r       J  1  did  not  mark  correctly  the  semitones  (betwee;^ 

one  of  the  regular  studies.     It  is  also  found  ^hird  and  fourth,  and  seventh  and  eighth  of  the » 

(and  this  fact  is  of  supreme  importance)  that  and  I  thought  if  those  same  semitones  were  but  iftn 

approaching  the  subject  from  its  natural  side  plainly  on  the  music  before  me,  how  gladly  lodM 

leads,  by  easy  gradations,  and  in  the  most  logi-  ^^^^y  I  w?^d  strive  to  mark  them  wit£  my  voi«»= 

cal  way  to  a  knowledge  of  the  deepest  ecientifio  ru'Lr4Te^on'SMwo™  "^J^: 

prmciples  of  the  art.  but  I  could  not  see  them.    They  lay  conoetkt&e 

Tonic  Sol-fa  was  a  growth.     Its  germ  origi-  dangerous  to  tread  upon,  like  a  snake  in  the  i    .< 

nated  with  a  philanthropic  lady  of  Norwich,  No  sooner  had  I,  with  great  pains,  uught  my  » 

England,  Miss  Sarah  Glover.     In  her  efforts  interval,  than  I  found  frequency  the  very  n^ 

♦^  «:»«^i:4V  ^»»;^  /rv-  *u^  ^\.^^^^  ^v.:m»»»  i^  <>*  ^bat  seemed  the  same  to  be  quite  a  different    ^ 

to  Simplify  music  for  the  chanty  diildren  in  by  half  a  tone!   I  longed  iSr  some  pbm  by  whickfc 

whom  she  was  interested,  she  was  Jed  to  the  puzzling  deceivers  might  be  named  and  detecte^^ 

device  of  using,  as  signs  of  tones,  the  initials  equal  facility  in  all  their  shifting  abodes  on  the »   c 

of  the  syllables—A?,  r«,  mi,  etc.    Finding  the  Visiting  Miss  Glover's  schools  at  Norwi^# 

results  far  beyond  her  expectations,  she  de-  1341^  be  was  delighted  with  the  meth 

voted  considerable  time  and  thought  to  the  employed,  and  was  at  once  convinced 

subject,  and  in  1836  published  a  book  entiUed  fornished  a  clew  for  unraveling  the  my 

"Scheme  for  rendering  Ps^ody  Oongr^?a-  of  music    On  returning  to  his  home,c= 

tional."    It  IS  not  probable  that  the  innovation  claimed,  "  Now  I  have  found  a  tool  to 

would  have  extended  beyond  her  personal  in-  with!"    In  the  same  address  from  whicr--^ 

fluence  but  for  circumstances  that  followed,  previous  quotation  was  taken,  he  speaks  ^ 

In  1840  a  conference  of  Sunday-school  teach-  ^f  the  old  method  and  the  new : 

ers  met  at  Hull,  Enriand      Amon|  the  sul^  ,  ^^  ^^^^^  .^at  the  old  methods  h«l  de<«v«/i 

jects  discussed,  the  low  state  ot  church  and  with  the  shell  of  knowledge,  instead  of  giving  me  i 

Sunday-school  music  received   earnest  atten-  kernel.    The  thing  music  I  perceived  to  be  veiy^S^ 

tion,  and  a  young  Congregational  clergyman,  ferent  fh>m  its  names  and  signs.    I  found  itJOKi 

named  John  Curwen,  was  appointed  to  inves-  ™<^^®^™Pjj  ,"i5  ^7  ^  ^^^s""!  ^TiS 

4^'»»4-^  ♦!»«  »«»4-4^A.    ^A    ;#  ,wva«?KiA   ♦rv  A^^^^  moro  beautiful,  than  thc  mcFO  cxphuiation of  toc Mp 

tigate  the  matter,  and,  if  possible,  to  devise  of  the  old  notation  with  which  elementary  books  5 

some  method  of  teaching  music  that  the  com-  oommonly  Ailed.   I  had  easily  mastered  t£emiil,iv 

mon  people  could  understand.    This  proved  to  had  also  studied  a  **  first  book ''  on  harroony,  out  I 

be  the  initial  step  of  a  great  educational  re-  seemed  to  have  known  nothing  of  music  till  then. J 

form        Manv  Attemntji   had   nrAvinnnlv  hftAn  now  saw  that  Miss  Glover's  plan  was  to  teach,  fij 

lorm.      Many  attempts  naa  previously  Deen  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ beautifiil  thing  music, andto deUTthi 

made  to  simphfy  the  study  of  music,  but  they  introduction  to  the  ordmary  imtiquated  mode  of  ti*- 

were  chiefly  based  on  theory,  and  hence  have  in^  it  until  the  pupil  has  obtained  a  mastery  of  tbi 

never  accomplished  the  reform  at  which  they  thing  itself.   Her  method  was,  beyond  all  cootronif^i 

aimed.    Moreover,  they  have  always  been  un-  more  deeply  established  on  tie  principles  of  ^ii* 

dertaken  by  persons  who  were  famUiar  with  ^^^^elf^^^^^^^^ 

the  existmg  system,  and  their  plans  were  apt  house,  I  became  convinced  that  it  was  slso  the  »» 

to  be  simply  modifications  of  that  system.    The  plest  of  aU,  the  easiest  to  teach,  and  the  esueatv 

work  could  only  be  accomplished  by  some  learn. 

one  who  combined  these  qualifications :  Intel-  From  this  time  Mr.  Gurwen  devoted  bio 

ligence,  teachableness,  and  such  an  unfamiliar-  self  to  the  work  of  adapting  music  to  the  wa&< 

ity  with  music  and  musical  methods  as  would  of  the  people.    A  partial  failure  of  health  000 

lead  to  hid  following  the  subject  through  the  peUed  him  to  give  up  preaching,  and  hiB  whc 

natural  channels  of  his  own  mind.    This  com-  time  was  thus  left  free  to  this,  which  proT 

bination  Mr.  Gurwen  proved  to  possess.    He  to  be  his  life-work.     Being  convinced  th 

had  an  intense  love  of  music  and  an  exalted  Miss  Glover^s  system  embodied  a  great  ediM 

idea  of  its  power  in  humanizing  and  refining  tional  principle,  he  adopted  it,  with  scMueneo 

the  people.    Yet  his  own  musical  talent  was  sary  modifications.    From  this  time  the  pi 

very  small,  and  his  ear  singularly  defective,  cess  of  growth  continued  for  years,  till  t 

It  is  related  that,  while  he  was  at  college,  two  system  was  complete.    Many  teadiers  ben 

of  the  students  laid  a  wager  as  to  whether  he  interested  in  the  new  method,  and  the  exp< 

could  be  taught  to  sing  the  scale  correctly  in  ence  of  all  was  made  use  of  in  perfecting 

a  ^nven  number  of  weeks.     He  entered  into  system.     Annual  meetings  of  teachers  ft 

the  affair  with  spirit,  went  patiently  through  a  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  held 
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3  and  discussion.    Soggestions  that  were  to  be  given  to  the  best  choir.    A  chorus 

lise  of  improvement  were  made  the  of  about  seventy  voices  was  sent  bj  the  Tonic 

experiment,  and  at  the  annual  meet-  Sol-fa  Association,  with  Mr.  J.  Prondman  as 

were  compared.     If  an  expedient  conductor.    The  singing  of  this  choir  excited 

to  be  an  improvement,  it  was  adopt-  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  and  the  new  system 

the  system  grew  out  of  work  and  again  received  a  mighty  impetus.    Owing  to  a 

3,  not  of  one  teacher,  but  of  many.  simple  technicality  (the  prize  could  only  be 

the  first  number  of  the  '*  Tonic  Sol-  given  to  a  choir  of  men^s  voices,  and  the  £ng- 

3r  *'  appeared.    It  was  at  first  only  lish  chorus  was  **  mixed "),  the  highest  honor 

irregular  intervals,  but  in  1863  it  could  not  be  given  them.    But  a  special  laurel 

existence  as  a  monthly  journal,  and  wreath  was  given  by  the  Emperor,  with  a  gold 

B  been  the  organ  of  the  movement  medal,  a  diploma,  and  the  badge  of  the  Orphe- 

Eritain  and  her  dependencies.     In  onists  of  France. 

Tonic  Sol-fa  Association  of  London ''  A  most  important  element  of  success  in  the 
dd,  with  Mr.  Onrwen  as  president.  Tonic  Sol-fa  movement  was  the  foothold  it 
se  of  1856  the  number  of  pupils  of  gained  in  the  board  (public)  schools.  This 
.  was  estimated  at  twenty  thousand,  was  accomplished  in  the  £ftce  of  the  most  de- 
24,  1857,  the  London  Association  termined  opposition,  her  Mt^esty's  Inspector 
anile  choral  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall,  of  Music  being  a  sworn  enemy  of  the  method, 
terest  excited  by  this  meeting  sug-  But  all  the  power  of  governmental  infinence 
idea  of  a  juvenile  concert  on  a  large  availed  nothing  against  the  popularity  of  a 
a  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham.  This  system  that  made  the  reading  of  music  as  easy 
ealized  on  the  2d  of  September  fol-  as  the  reading  of  the  English  language,  and 
ben  three  thousand  children  sang  to  the  movement  swept  on  with  an  increasing 
oe  of  thirty  thousand  people.  Of  tide  of  success,  l^he  latest  improvements  of 
one  of  the  London  papers  said,  *' It  the  method  were  the  following:  In  1867, 
»r  an  almost  unknown  institution  to  adopting  a  system  of  time-names  from  the 
"ger  conoonrsa  of  persons  than  has  French  (with  slight  modifications);  in  1870, 
attracted  in  this  country  to  a  musi-  making  use  of  a  series  of  hand-postures  (man- 
nance."  This  extraordinary  success  nal  signs)  to  indicate  the  seven  tones  of  the 
movement  at  once  into  national  im-  scale  as  a  means  of  training  classes.  In  1875 
A  classical  concert,  given  in  Exeter  the  '^  Tonic  Sol-fa  Oollege  of  London  "  was  in^ 
5S,  still  further  confirmed  this  favor-  corporated,  and  it  is  now  the  great  center  of 
sssion  by  showing  that  the  value  of  authority  and  influence.  A  building  for  the 
I  was  not  confined  to  children  or  to  college  has  been  erected  at  Forest  Gale,  in  the 
J  music.  Musicians  and  teachers  of  eastern  suburbs  of  London. 
It  order  became  interested.  Thus  the  greatest  musical  reform  of  the  cent- 
important  feature  of  the  movement  ury  grew  in  a  single  generation  from  the  hum- 
BS  of  certificates,  by  which  the  stand-  ble  efforts  of  an  unknown  and  unmusical  cler- 
ry  teacher  and  pupil  of  the  system  is  gyman.  The  aims  of  Mr.  Ourwen  and  his 
d — elementary,  mtermediate,  matric-  associates  were,  from  the  beginning,  rather 
nd  advanced  certificates,  and  also  philanthropic  than  professional  or  artistic.  The 
tailed  **  Theory  Honors,"  showing  the  new  power  of  music  was  constantly  used  for 
proficiency  in  the  theory  of  music,  the  benefit  of  the  ragged  school,  the  Band  of 
»rt  was  made  by  Mr.  Ourwen  to  in-  Hope,  and  other  efibrts  in  behalf  of  the  lower 
hers  to  require  their  pupils  to  take  classes.  Missionaries  also  introduced  the  sys- 
ificates  in  their  order,  and  his  signal  tem  m  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  usuaDr  found 
the  caose  of  the  remarkable  coher-  that  the  natives  could  learn  to  read  the  lan- 
rved  in  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  movement.  guage  of  music  by  this  method  much  sooner 
Mr.  Onrwen  established  the  Tonic  than  their  own  tongue.  The  system  has  been 
»  at  Plaistow,  near  Ijondon.  The  sale  thus  introduced  into  Madagascar.  Oape  Oolony, 
lad  by  this  time  become  large,  but  he  Hong-Kong,  Beyrout,  Mount  Lebanon,  Fyi, 
enrich  himself  with  the  proceeds  of  South  Africa,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Barbadoes, 
ftsing  business.  The  profits  were  St.  Helena,  Spain,  Burmah,  Ohili,  and  the  Sand- 
ployed  in  the  publication  of  stand-  wich  Islands. 

in  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  notation.    All        In  a  recent  issue  of  the  London  *'  Times," 

works  of  the  great  masters  are  stere-  Mr.  J.  S.  Onrwen  gives  the  following  statistics : 

id  printed  in  this  notation,  besides 

of  English  and 

.     The  catalogue  ^^    «.„.„.„    „  ^«.  „  ^ ^. 

30oks  and  music  for^  instruments  and  le^  "hMTwe^^r^ht  cU&rentkfnds  "and  ™ 

also  published  in  this  system.  musical  examiDatlons,  and  these  were  passed  last  year 

a  musical  competition  was  held  in  by  18,716  persons.    Every  examination  includes  indi- 

X  ^th  the  Paris  International  Exhi-  1^,^^^^  Jlfe'lttt^,  Td  ^Z"^^ 

Which  any  nation  was  allowed  to  time  they  haveunder  instruction  some  200,000  adults, 

A  prize  of  £200  and  a  gold  wreath  in  addition  to  the  duldren  already  mentioned. 
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As  the  efforts  of  the  leaders  of  the  move-  sentially  complex,  while  masio,  as  a  langai^ 
ment  were  mainly  toward  the  popular  side  of  is  exceeding! j  simple — so  simple  that  little 
the  art,  it  is  all  the  more  remarkaDle  that  the  children  can  often  sing  before  tbej  can  talk. 
influence  of  the  system  has  been  equally  great  The  staff,  as  a  means  of  writing  or  repraeot- 
on  the  side  of  higher  musical  education.  The  ing  the  language,  is  very  complicated.  It  rep- 
educational  principle  that  simplifies  the  first  resents  the  instrumental  side  of  moac  wiik 
steps  for  the  beginner,  applies,  with  equal  the  many  arbitrary  signs  that  areneceflsaiyto 
force,  to  each  subsequent  stage.  Teachers  who  indicate  the  flats,  sharps,  naturals,  sigDitofK, 
use  the  system  are,  on  the  average,  far  more  and  all  else  that  belongs  to  a  mechaoieal  pro- 
intelligent  than  those  who  follow  the  old  meth-  duction  of  the  tone-language.  Tonic  Sol-Ii 
od.  Mr.  Ourwen^s  later  works  on  **  Harmony,"  expresses  this  language  in  ita  adaptttion  to 
**  Musical  Theory,"  *^  Statics,"  etc.,  are,  beyond  the  human  voice,  and  is  a  natural  and  tl)er»> 
all  comparison,  more  profound,  comprehensive,  fore  simple  expression, 
and  clear  than  any  other  treatises  that  have  It  was  this  vital  distinction  between  the  two 
ever  been  written  on  the  subject  of  music  Mr.  principles  described  that  caused  the  remirk- 
Cur  wen  died  on  the  26th  of  May,  1880.  able  change  in  the  musical  historiea  of  tk 

IntrsdvcUm  lit»  Aaerlciii  SchMlSt — ^The  Tonic    two  countries — one  steadily  losing  ground,  the 
Sol-fa  movement  grew  to  completeness  as  a    other  rapidly  advancing,  and  gaining  not  onlj 
system,  took  possession  of  nearly  all  the  chan-    all  that  the  other  baa  lost,  but  much  more; 
nels  of  popular  education  in  Great  Britain,    leading  the  masses  of  the  people  to  a  degree 
raised  up  an  army  of  ^ve  thousand  teadiers,  of  musical  intelligence  that  is  whoUj  new. 
established  an  immense  literature  in  its  own        Tlie  Systoi  tai  iMcilau — Capable  teachm  d 
peculiar  notation,  and,  during  the  thirty  years    the  system  came  to  America,  one  by  one,  td 
in  which  this  process  was  going  on,  not  only  musical  writers  and  critics  observed,  aod  o^ 
was  not  adopted  by  any  American  teachers,     casionally  reported,  the  remarkable  results  cf 
but  scarcely  attracted  the  slightest  attention  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  movement  in  En^^and.  T^ 
among  them.    This  singular  phenomenon  can  initiation  of  a  distinctive  American  phase  d 
be  accounted  for.    So  many  efforts  had  been  this  educational  reform  may  be  regarded  is 
previously  made  in  this  country  to  simplify  dating  from  1881.    In  that  year  a  combinitia 
music,  so  many  supposed  improvements  had  of  teachers  and  friends  of  the  sTstem  fu 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  effected,  and  a  permanent  organization  vsi 
that  the  subject  was  regarded  as  exhausted,  formed,  with  the  title  of  the  **  American  Tonie 
If  the  subject  was  not,  the  people  were,  and  Sol-fa  Association."    During  the  same  yetf  t 
they  became  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  the  monthly  organ  of  the  movement  was  eetab> 
idea  was  wholly  chimerical.  Moreover,  Amer-  lished,  called  the  "  Tonic  Sol-fa  Advocite," 
ica  had  been  peculiarly  favored  in  the  posses-  published  in  New  York.    Text-books  io  tbi 
sion  of  a  truly  great  musical  teacher,  Dr.  Low-  Tonic  Sol-fa  notation  are  also  published, 
ell  Mason,  who  had  adapted  the  Pestalozzian        The  question  as  to  whether  the  Tonic  80I-& 
method  to  the  study   of  elementary  music,  system  is  as  well  adapted  to  the  edaeatioosl 
Thirty  years  ago  the  condition  of  popular  mu-  needs  and  conditions  of  this  country  aa  of  £D{^ 
sic  in  this  country  was  greatly  in  advance  of  land  has  had  an  authoritative  answer.    At  tbe 
that  in  England.   A  false  theory  (the  fixed  do)  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Ano- 
had  been  introduced  there,  and  popular  prog-  ciation  of  Public  School  Teachers  in  18SS,  1 
ress  in  music  had  received  weli-nigh  a  fatal  committee,  composed  of  three  school  principilsi 
check.    Indeed,  it  was  from  the  prevalence  of  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  system.  The 
this  heresy,  and  the  consequent  paralysis  of  report  of  this  committee  was  rendered  Dee- 
musical  efforts  among  the  masses,  that  this  80, 1884,  at  Newark.    The  committee  say  tbej 
great  popular  movement  sprang.    Hence  it  is  sent  a  circular  of  inquiry  to  all  teachers,  prio* 
not  strange  that  America,  with  an  excellent  cipals,  superintendents,  etc.,  who  bad  either 
system  in  general  use,  and  with  a  wide  diffu-  taught  the  system,  or  witnessed  its  results  ii 
sion  of  musical  intelligence,  should  think  slight-  their  schools.    Replies  were  received  from  fi^< 
ingly  of  any  scheme  or  system  that  arose  in  hundred  teachers  in   many  different  States, 
that  country.    It  took  many  years  to  reveal  from  Massachusetts  to  California ;  and,  of  these 
the  truth  that  the  new  English  system  was  replies,  every  one  was  in  favor  of  Tonic  Sol-(i 
based  upon  a  far  deeper  and  broader  educa-  as  superior  to  the  staff  system.    The  report 
tional  principle  than  the  American,  and  was  concludes  as  follows : 

therefore  capable  of  producing  vastly  greater        Considering  carefblly  all  the  evidence  we  hate  i** 

results.     That   this  is  true,  is   shown   by  the  ceived.  your  committee  can  not  form  any  otiier  thij  ] 

fact  that  the  condition  of  popular  music  in  the  *^®  following  oondusioms  relative  to  the  Tonic  SoW 

two   countries  is   now   completely  reversed.  'Tu  is  simple  and  eaailv  raidemtood. 
W  hiJe  England  was  growmg  year  by  year  in  mu-       2.  It  has  a  tendency  to  encourage  pnpils  to  fiinf. 
sical  intelligence,  America  was  losing  ground.       8.  It  is  well  adapted  to  the  youn^rest  primuy  popS^r 
The  nature  of  the  musical  staff  is  such  that  the       *•  I*  holds  the  attention  and  Baataina  the  intend  « 

Peetriozzian  principle  can  not  be  fully  applied  ^tu'^lX.'^i  eductionl  n^  te  4. 

to  the  study  of  music  when  the  staff  is  used  greatest  number, 
as  a  medium,  or  teaching  instrument     It  is  es-       6.  It  is  most  likely  to  be  taught  suocesafUDy  by  tl» 
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I  who  have  not  had  a  special  musical  "  extended  "  or  "  complete  "  Modulator  is  used, 
^  -ui  •  *«^j  ^-  *  •  *  II-  giving  the  key  of  0  with  all  the  sharp  keys  on 
SJTiS'sSffS^oS.  *"  "  '"'*"'■    «>«  ^ht  an/idl  the  flat  keys  on  thrfeft.  TMb 


ling 

oqplalMd.— The  basis  of  the  Tonic 
)n  extends  nearly  as  far  back  in 
e  staff  itself.  The  syllables  were 
Gaido  Aretina,  in  the  eleventh 
e  initials  of  these  syllables  are 
of  the  tones.  It  will  be  observed 
he  syllables  is  changed  (n  to  te), 
verel  advantages  in  this  change, 
ans  will  qnicUy  recognize.  The 
of  giving  an  English  instead  of 
)lliag  of  the  sylkbles  will  also 
3mmend  itself.  For  the  tones 
Ave  the  figure  1  is  placed  at  the 
ter,  and  the  flgares  2,  8,  etc.,  for 
staves.  Octaves  below  are  indi- 
res  at  the  bottom  of  the  letters, 
(chromatic)  tones  are  indicated 
vowels  e  for  sharps,  and  a  for 
to,  mOy  etc.  An  examination  of 
r  will  make  all  this  clearly  nn- 
ced  pitches  are  represented  in 
9  with  the  staff,  by  the  letters  0, 
dtch  at  which  Doh  is  to  be  taken 
Key  0,"  "  Key  E^,"  etc. 
feature  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  sys- 
dulator.  This  is  a  tmthfol  repre- 
losic  to  the  eye,  which  the  staff 
itaff  represents  the  intervals  be- 
Qes  as  equal,  whereas  the  whole 
is  based  opon  the  fact  that  they 
Modulator  is  a  chart  that  repre- 
e,  showing  the  correct  intervals 
tones  by  the  distances  between 
It  not  only  represents  the  rela- 
9  in  a  single  key,  but  with  the 
t  shows  the  relation  of  keys  to 
The  central  column  represents 
cey  of  a  piece— the  Tome.  The 
>n  the  right  represents  the  First 
'  key  of  the  Dominant.  A  sec- 
1  the  right  would  represent  the 
Key,  or  Dominant  of  the  Demi- 
st column  on  the  left  represents 
Key,  or  key  of  the  Sub-Domi- 
ad  column  would  represent  the 
dy,  and  so  on.  Thus  the  great  fact 
ationship  of  tones  and  the  rela- 
ys is  set  before  the  eye  as  direct- 
d  as  simply  as  possible.  A  com- 
ty  with  the  Modulator  is  neces- 
stand  the  notation  fully.  Tlie 
illed  to  sing  the  tones  as  the 
I  on  the  Modulator,  and  by  this 
[odulator  is  soon  photographed 
L,  so  that  it  stands  behind  every 
9  see  in  the  book.  The  notes  do 
a  level  to  the  pupil,  but  seem  to 
own  to  their  places  on  the  Modu- 
odulator  that  is  herewith  given 
tion,  shows  only  the  Tonic  col- 
first  sharp  and  first  flat  keys, 
al  working  of  the  system,  an 
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is  invaluable  in  the  study  of  classical  music 
with  its  endless  variety  of  modulatious. 

"When  a  transition  (change  of  key,  commonly 
called  modulation)  occurs  during  the  progress 
of  a  piece,  it  is  indicated  by  a  double  note, 
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thns:  id,  Ir,  d£  etc.  (prononnoed  "sMoh," 
"  Fray,"  "  d'fah  %  the  small  note  on  the  left 
giving  the  name  of  the  tone  in  the  old  key,  and 
the  large  note  its  name  in  the  new  key,  and  also 
hy  the  signatare  of  the  new  key  placed  directly 
over  the  notes.  After  the  change  is  made,  the 
reading  in  the  new  key  is  as  easy  and  natnral  as 
in  the  original  key.  When  the  transition  is  very 
brief,  less  than  two  measures  it  is  more  con- 
venient not  to  change  the  names  of  the  tones. 

In  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  notation,  time  (duration 
or  length  of  tones)  is  not,  as  in  the  staff  sys- 
tem, represented  by  arbitrary  characters,  hot 
by  space.  A  beat  (or,  as  it  is  called  in  this 
system,  a  pulse)  is  represented  by  a  certain 
length  of  space.  A  tone  two  pulses  long  oc- 
cupies twice  the  space.  If  the  pulse  is  divided, 
the  space  is  divided,  etc.  Thus  the  system  is 
philosophical  and  consistent  in  every  part 

The  notation  represents  the  different  degrees 
of  accent  as  well  as  time.  The  strong  accent 
is  indicated  by  a  lon^,  heavy  bar,  the  medium 
accent  by  a  short,  thm  bar,  and  the  weak  ac- 
cent by  a  colon  (:) ;  that  is,  a  note  following  a 
long  or  short  bar  or  colon  is  to  be  sung  with  a 
strong,  medium,  or  weak  accent.  Time  (length) 
is  represented  by  the  space  between  the  accent 
marks.  The  space  from  one  accent-mark  to  the 
next  represents  the  time  of  a  pulse  (beat,  or 
part  of  a  measure) ;  and  the  space  between  the 
strong  accent-marks  (long  bars)  represents  the 
time  of  a  measure. 

Three-Ptdae  Measure, 


The  various  subdivisions  of  the  poLe  m 
their  time-names  are  shown  in  the  foUowioi 
table: 

Half-Pulse  Tones. — Indicated  by  a  dot  i 
the  middle  of  the  pulse-space : 

d       .  d       :  d       .  d 

TAATAI  TAATAI 

Pulse- AND-HALF  Tones: 

d  :—       .  d 

TAA  -AA  TAI 


d    ,d    ,d   :  d 

taa  -  tai  -  tee 


TicKhPuUe  Measure, 


r 


Four-Pulse  Measure, 


Six-Puhe  Measure, 


r 


\\-- 


A  system  of  Time-names  is  used  to  aid  in  the 
study  of  time.  The  pulse  is  the  unit  of  measure- 
ment, and  a  tone  one  pulse  long  is  named  taa. 
A  dash  indicates  the  continuation  of  a  tone 
through  the  next  pulse,  and  the  time-name  is 
obtained  by  dropping  the  consonant,  thus: 

d    :d     I  d     :—     d 


TAA       TAA      TAA     -     AA       TAA   -   AA   -    AA    - 

(AA  haa  the  Bound  of  a  in  far;  ai,  m  in  pail;  «,  short,  m 
in  end.) 


KetG. 

d   :r 


m 


:f 

S|   :S|    |8|     :d 

An  •  gel    bands  in 

m  :f     Ir    :1 


d    :ti    Id    :f. 


L| 


m  :8     |f     :m 
d    :d     It,    :d 

strains  sweet  sounding, 

8    :s     |8     :s 


QuABTBB- Pulse  Tones.  —  Indicated  bj 
comma  in  the  middle  of  each  half-pulse: 

d|d,d,d:d,d.d,d 

ta-fa-te-fe     ta-fa-te-fe 

Two  QuABTEBS  AND  A  Half,  and  a  half  ID 
two  quarters : 

d  ,  d  .  d        :  d        .  d  ,  d 

ta  -  &  -  TAI  TAA     -     te  -  fe 

Thbee  Quabtebs  and  a  Quabteb: 

d  .  I  d  :  d  •  >  d 

TAA  -efe  TAA       -efe 

Thtbds  of  a  pnlse  (triplets). — ^Indicated  b^ 
inverted  commas : 

d       d 

taa  -  tai  -  tM 

Silences  (Rests)  are  indicated  by  the  ab- 
sence  of  notes  in  the  polse-divisiona,  L  e., 
vacant  space.  The  letter  8  is  used  as  tix 
initial  letter  in  the  time-names  for  silenoeB  rt 
stead  of  T  or  F: 

d 

TAA  8AA 

d  .  d 

TAA  SAI         SAA       TAI 

In  the  Sol-fa  notation  no  distinction  is  wiit 

between  ^,  ^,  ^,  ^,  etc.,  there  being  brt 

one  way  of  writing  the  different  varietie  « 
measure. 

The  following  tune  shows  the  leading  cbtf-i 
acteristics  of  the  notation :  | 

D.t.  I 

ml   :di    JS      '^ 


d   :m 


:d 


.d  :m    |r 

Anthems  to 

df  :s     Is 


:d 

the 

:s 


:t 


f.G. 

dsi   :si    |1| 

Elost  of  heay*n,  His 

nt|  :d    |d    :r 
dsi  :d    |f|    :8ei 


d    :d     |r     :d 

Hi  :S|    |S|     :S| 

throne  surrounding, 

d    :m    |r     :m 

li    :S|    |t|    :d 


df  :d     It,     :d 

8    :f     |f.w  ;in.r 
d  :t|    |tai  ;l|.la 

Hymn  the  great  Cre  - 

d  :8     |8     :f 

n,  :r,    |d|    :f, 


r 
r 


m.T 


:d 

Saviour    raise; 

1    :1 


fi  :  fe 


I 


d  :t, 
8|  :--f 

a  -  tor's 

n  :r 

8,  :8, 


r    :- 

t,    :- 


r    :- 

d    :- 
n,   :— 

praise. 

d    :- 
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le  same  tane  in  staff  notation  would  present  the  following  appearance : 


le  foregoing  tune  introduces  not  only  chro- 
c  tones,  but  also  ^^modalation*'  or  ^Hransl- 
**  A  brief  departure  is  made  to  the  key 
*  in  the  second  line,  returning  to  the  origi- 
:ey  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  line.  The 
ge  is  indicated  not  only  by  the  *^  bridge- 
»,"  but  also  by  appropriate  letters  placed 
e.  The  key-letter  is  given  and  a  small  let- 
'/}  show  the  characteristic  tone  of  each 
ge,  which  is  U  in  passing  from  the  key  of 
the  key  of  D,  and  fdk  in  passing  from  D 
to  G.  The  staff  copy  (pves  no  indication 
le  modulation,  but  comoels  tlie  reader  to 
ider  all  accidentals  as  indicating  chromatic 
s. 

examining  the  Sol-fa  copy  it  will  be  ob- 
m1  that  a  great  incidental  advantage  of  the 
tion  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  differ- 
vay  of  reading  for  the  male  voice,  as  is  re- 
dd by  the  bass  clef  with  the  staff.  The 
ing  of  all  parts  is  the  same,  and  there  are 
>nf  using  leger  lines  as  are  seen  in  the  tenor 
of  the  staff  copy.  But  the  grand  charac- 
tic  difference  is  this :  If  the  tune  had  hap- 
d  to  be  printed  in  another  key,  as  F  or  A, 
J  note  would  occupy  a  different  place  on 
)taff,  and  its  location  could  only  be  ascer- 
.^  by  observation  and  comparison.  In  other 
is,  the  notes  do  not  actually  tell  the  singer 
hing.  They  present  a  series  of  puzzles, 
I  one  of  which  has  to  be  examined  and  its 
Qing  studied  out.    That  this  is  not  an  ex- 


aggerated statement  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
no  note  has  a  simple  meaning,  a  signification 
that  is  apparent  on  the  face  of  it,  but  its  mean- 
ing depends  upon  some  sign,  and  often  several 
signs,  that  have  preceded  it.  For  instance, 
when  there  are  no  flats  or  sharps  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  tune,  the  first  line  (with  the  G  clef) 
stands  for  the  third  tone  of  the  scale ;  when 
there  is  one  sharp,  it  stands  for  the  sixth ;  with 
two  sharps,  the  second  ;  with  one  fiat,  the  sev- 
enth ;  and  so  on  tlirongh  all  the  keys.  In  the 
Tonic  Sol-fa  notation  the  reading  of  all  keys  is 
the  same  to  the  singer.  In  other  words,  there 
is  one  way  of  reading,  instead  of  twelve. 

In  the  singing  of  classical  music  this  differ- 
ence becomes  vastly  more  apparent.  In  all 
music  of  the  highest  order  there  is  a  continual 
series  of  modulations  or  changes  of  key.  In 
the  staff-notation  these  changes  are  not  only 
not  expressed,  but  they  are  so  buried  under 
misleading  technicalities  that  none  but  ex- 
perienced harmonists  can  unravel  the  mystery 
and  follow  the  changes  intelligently.  In  the 
Tonic  Sol-fa  notation,  these  changed  are  inter- 

{>reted  to  the  reader  and  made  simple  and  easi- 
y  understood.  In  passages  where  the  staff- 
reader  is  groping  blindly  and  losing  all  concep- 
tion of  the  scale-relationships,  the  Tonic  Sol-fa 
reader  is  going  forward  with  intelligence  and 
comparative  ease.  The  following  illustration 
of  an  abrupt  modulation  will  show  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  two  notations: 


t 


t 


i=t 


i 


■^ 


w — 


^ 


ia 


m 


zfC. 

1     :s 


1     :f 


r    :s 


d    :— 


Ket  Ab. 

I^'n :  8 


1     :f    Ir    :8     Id    :— 


ery  few  singers  could  sing  this  at  sight  by 
itaff-notation.  Tonic  Sol-faists  of  compara- 
y  little  experience  would  sing  it  from  their 
tion  readily.  It  is  a  very  simple  musical 
se,  repeated  in  two  different  keys,  the  key 
,  and  the  key  of  A^.  The  staff  makes  it 
like  a  passage  in  which  four  measures  are 
simple,  and  four  measures  very  difiScult. 
a  musician  with  a  professional  degree  of 
rienoe  can  see  the  real  state  of  the  case, 
even  he  not  without  some  scrutiny.    The 


Tonic  Sol-fa  copy  shows  the  whole  truth  in  an 
instant.  Without  even  glancing  over  it,  the 
Sol-fa  reader  could  begin  singing  the  exercise. 
At  the  fifth  measure  he  would  sing  the  upper 
do^  but  instantly  change  it  to  mi,  and  the  last 
eight  measures  would  be  nearly  as  easy  to  him 
as  the  first.  He  would  know  exactly  what  he 
did,  and  why  he  did  it.  Thus  it  is  not  strange 
that  in  England  all  the  classical  vocal  music 
has  been  printed  in  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  notation, 
and  is  sung  by  innumerable  societies. 
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NlPVIHiLIN.    See  DBuas,  Nbw.  during  the  two  years,  leaviDg  in  the  hospital 

NEBRASKA.    State  CkiTenuMDt*  —  The  follow-  Nov.  80,  18B4,  860  patients,  which  exh&osU 

ing  were  the  State  officers  daring  the  year :  the  utmost  capacity  of  the  present  building 

Governor,    James    W.    Dawes,    Kepublican;  At  the  rate  of  increase  for  the  past  two  ye«n, 

Lieutenant-Governor,  A.  W.  Agee ;  Secretary  it  is  estimated  by  the  superintendent  that  not 

of  State,  Edward  P.  Koggen ;  Auditor,  John  fewer  than  600  applications  for  tlie  admie^ 

Wallichs ;   Treasurer,  Phelps  D.  Stordevant ;  of  patients  will  be  made  during  the  coming  two 

Attorney-General,  Isaac  Powers,  Jr. ;  Super-  years.     Additional  room  must  be  fiimisbed. 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  W.  W.  W.        Under  the  law  regulating  the  management 

Jones ;    Commissioner  of  Public  Lands  and  of  tlje  State  Reform  School,  boys  and  girls  mi- 

Buildings,  A.  G.  Kendall.    Judiciary,  Supreme  der  sixteen  years  of  age,  found  guilty  of  aoj 

Court:  Chief -Justice,  A  masa  Cobb;  Associate  crime  except  murder  or  manslaughter,  m&j 

Justices,  Samuel  Maxwell  and  M.  B.  Reese.  be  received.    This  school  was  established  sud 

FInaiices. — The  condition  of  tbe  State  finances,  intended,  not  for  punishment,  strictly  spetk* 

as  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  State  Treasurer  ing,  but  rather  for  education  and  reformatioL 

and  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  is  highly  The  school  has  68  inmates.     In  August,  18^ 

satisfactory :  the  contract  was  let  for  an  additional  boiidiDg, 

Balance  on  hand  Noy.  80, 1882. $472,114  fio  at  a  cost  of  $87,410,  which  is  now  ready. 

Amoont  received 2,707,276  64        Needed  improvements  have  been  made  at  tke 

Toui  amount  received $8,179,891  14  State  Penitentiary  during  the  past  t  wo  jean, 

Total  amount  disbursed 2,786.674  15  among  which  are  the  erection  of  a  fire-proofhog* 

Balance  in  treaaury  Not.  80, 1684 ■$442;8i6»  P^^  building,  a  more  perfect  w  ater-supply,  and  J 

rrLo^^.j,-,        .                 .,,      ,  thorough  change  in  the  system  of  sewerage  and 
The  State  indebtedness  is  represented  by  the  drainage,  greatly  improving  tlie  sanitary  con- 
following  bonds :  ^j^^^j  ^^  ^^^  prig^n.    The  medical  supervision 
ISSSSllKSA^a^V'^^^^^               '^9f^^  is  excellent,  and  the  state  of  health  among  the 

.'_ prisoners  is  good.    Under  the  contract  gyattm, 

Toui  state  debt $499^67  85  the  convicts  are  furnished  steady  employment, 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable  prop-  and  their  wants  are  well  supplied, 
erty  of  the  State  in  1888  was  $110,548,644.68,        The  warden,  in  his  report  of  Nov.  80, 1882, 

nnd  in  1884  it  was  $128,615,886.95,  showing  gave  the  number  of  prisoners  as  261.    Siore 

an  increase  of  $18,072,242.87.    The  rate  of  that  time   there  have  been   discharged  131, 

laxiation  for  State  purposes  for  the  year  1888  the  number  received  being  178.     The  totil 

was  7t%  mills,  and  for  the  year  1884,   7ifJ  number  confined  in  the  penitentiary  No?.  80, 

mills  on  a  dollar,  and  there  was  collected  dur-  1884,  was  259,  and  of  that  number  28  were 

ing  that  period  the  sum  of  $1,807,122.05.  for  life. 

PiUie  iDstititioiia.-— The  Home  for  the  Friend-        Edicatlei.— The  following  statistics  will  \» 

less,  near  Lincoln,  was  opened  Jan.  1,  1882,  found  of  interest  as  showing  the  developmept 

and  has  received  95  adults  and  183  children,  of  the  common  schools :  Total  number  of  cbil- 

Of  these,  75  children  were  surrendered  to  the  dren  of  school  age,  209,408 — boys,  108,998; 

home,  of  whom  57  have  been  placed  in  fami-  girls,   100,405.    Total  enrollment,   187,618- 

lies  in  the  State.    The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti-  boys,  71,680;  girls,  65,988.    Total  number  of 

tute,  organized  in  April,  1869,  has  received  teachers  employed,  6,055— males,  1,906;  fe* 

for  instruction  211  pupils.    During  1883  and  males,  4,144.     School  -  houses  built  in  18S4, 

1884  the  attendance  was  141.    The  Institute  809.    Total  number  of  school  -  houses,  8,662. 

for  the  Blind  was  opened  in  January,  1876,  Total  value  of  school  property,   $2,786,865- 

and  has  had  60  pupils.    The  building  was  in-  The  present  pennanent  common-school  fm 

tended  to  accommodate  60;   the  attendance  amounts  to    $8,977,216.81.      The  temporar; 

during  the  last  biennial  period  was  86.  common-school  fund  showed  a  balance,  in  De- 

From  the  report  of  the  superintendent  for  oember,  1884,  of  $164,804.85. 
the  biennial  term  ending  Nov.  80,  1884,  it        The  attendance  at  the  State  Normal  School 

appears  that  at  the  date  of  last  report,  Nov.  during  the  past  two  years  has  been  470.  Nam* 

80,  1882,  there  were  remaining  in  the  Hospital  ber  graduated,  89 ;  the  greater  number  of  whoD 

for  the  Insane,  278  patients.    There  were  re-  are  now  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  schools  of 

oeived  during  the  two  years  410  patients,  mak-  the  State.    This  school  is  constantly  growing 

ing  a  total  number  of  688  that  were  treated  in  public  favor,  the  attendance  for  Uie  Pi^ 

during  this  period.    Of  the  number  treated  two  years  bein^  twenty  per  cent,  greater  Uitf 

823  were  discharged,  144  of  whom  were  re-  for  any  like  penod  in  its  history.     The  attend- 

stored  to  mental  health,  69  were  much  im-  ance  in  all  departments  of  the  State  University 

proved,  63  unimproved,  harmless,  and  incura-  during  the  last  term  was  282.    In  the  College 

ble  were  returned  to  their  counties,  48  died  of  Medicine  the  attendance  was  54. 
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laOrMdfl* — The  followiDg  statement  shows  railroads  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  as  deter- 
0  namber  of  miles,  the  assessed  valaation  mined  bj  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  for 
r  mile,  and  the  total  assessed  valuations  of    the  years  1888  and  1884 : 


NAME  or   RAILROADl 


m  PKlfle. 

ihA  and  RepabHam  YaHlej 

iha,  Niobran.  and  Black  HUls 

r<M«ph  and  Weatern 

ingUm  and  Mlsaouri  Eiyer 

Jia  and  Soutbwoatern 

raaka 

raaka  and  Colorado 

■bllean  YalleT 

ilaoo  and  Nebraska 

ola  and  Northweatem 

K  Cltj  and  Pacific 

Qont,  Elkbom.  and  Miasoorl  VaOey  . 
a^Q,  St.  Paul,  Minoeaota,  and  Omaha 
ourl  PadAc 

Total 

Krnnge  aaaeiaed  yalnatfon,  per  aiile 


If  snoOT  of 
bIIm. 


7 
5 
10 


4&5- 
184 

94- 
118-2 
192  08 

46- 68 
186-68 

•••«•• 

4fi6-48 
105-88 
78-06 
86  95 
^11-11 
169'8« 
101-47 


2,474-64 


Taloatka,  1883. 


Parmlk. 


$11,488  00 
8,750  00 
4,061  00 
8,680  00 
10,690  on 
10,600  00 
^188  00 


Total. 


6,840  00 
4,960  00 
4,980  00 
4,287  00 
4,287  00 
4,817  00 
^785  00 


$6,587  21 


$5,212,296  60 
691,875  00 
840,689  10 
410,916  00 
2,058,885  20 
4!^8,474  70 
696,446  44 

2,*6»,7ii'20 
624,798  40 
868,789  00 
115,684  65 

1,888,728  67 
817,467  12 
681,980  46 


IfUBlMt  of 


-86 
-18 


455-7 
2^4*76 

97-90 
118*8 
191 

47' 
186-68 

78-86 
605-98 
106-88 

7806 

86-95 
81112 
221*58 
101-47 


TBliMtion,  1884. 


Par  mOo. 


TotaL 


$16,800,986  48    8,686  71 


$11,488  00 
4,100  00 
4,400  00 
4,500  00 
12,500  00 
12,500  00 
6,800  00 
4,000  00 
6,800  00 
4,980  00 
4,980  00 
4,600  00 
4,600  00 
4,820  *0 
6,100  00 


$6,619  48 


$5,212,296  60 
921,476  00 
480,760  00 
609,850  00 

8,898,250  00 
689,125  00 
719,104  00 
895,440  00 

8,681,694  00 
684,792  40 
868.789  00 
128,970  00 

1,481,162  00 
957,225  60 
618,967  00 


$17,777,890  60 


'he  railroads  constracted  in  the  State,  during 
years  1883  and  1884,  were : 

NubIm 
of  inllM. 

D<nit,  Elkbom,  and  Mlssoori  Yallej 166-06 

liaand  Bepnbliean  Valley 67*55 

Jus  Niobrara,  and  Black  Hllla 16-56 

raaka  and  Colorado » 7886 

CLbliean  Vallej 888-99 

ago,  St.  Paal,  Minnesota,  and  Omaha 7929 

Total 641-80 

aad  DcparteeBt* — The  number  of  acres  of 
1  leased  by  the  State  during  1888  and  1884 
I  687,472 ;  sold,  267,178 ;  reverting  to  the 
te,  4d,126;  deeded  by  the  State,  25,164; 
ded  and  confirmed  to  (he  State,  45,585. 
lie  number  of  acres  of  all  lands  owned  by 
State,  Dec.  1,  1884,  was: 

moa  school 2,746,592-98 

cohoral  College 89,08007 

tnitj 44,90603 

nal  School 1A662-89 

leianda 18,36887 

tentiaij 676-71 

rotal 2,907,177-04 

'he  number  of  acres  of  indemnity  school 
is  received  by  the  State  is  71,629*83  acres, 
'he  following  statement  will  show  the  reve- 
of  the  temporary  school  fund  from  educa- 
lal  lands:  Dec.  1,  1884,  there  were  under 
«  953, 688*19  acres  of  educational  lands,  ap- 
ised  at  $2,375,744.29,  and  bearing  an  annual 
tal  of  $160,919.52,  at  an  average  valua- 
i  of  $2.49  an  acre.  There  were  under  sale 
,408*14  acres  of  educational  lands,  the  un- 
i  principal  of  which  is  bearing  6  percent. 
$3,112,542.56,  amonnting  to  $186,752.55. 
re  were  $1,160,267.85  of  the  permanent 
Is  invested  in  securities,  the  annual  interest 
rhioh  is  $84,585.38,  making  in  all  a  tempo- 
'  fund  from  land  receipts  alone  of  $482,- 
45  per  annum.  There  are  still  vacant  and 
upraised  1,478,086*13  acres  of  common- 
»ol  lands,  about  half  the  original  grant. 
pitol  BiUdbig. — The  contract  for  the  erec- 
and  completion  of  the  main  building  of  the 


Oapit<3l  was  awarded,  on  July  9,  1883,  for  the 
sum  of  $439,187.25,  the  building  under  the 
terms  of  the  contract  to  be  completed  by  Dec. 
1. 1889.  The  work  was  entered  upon  under  the 
plan  and  specifications  adopted  by  the  board, 
and  furnished  by  the  architect  of  the  plans  for 
the  east  and  west  wings  now  completed. 

New  Coutlcfl.— During  1888  and  1884  steps 
were  taken  to  organize  the  counties  of  Loup, 
Cherry,  Brown,  Dundy,  Sioux,  and  Hayes. 
Garfield  county  has  been  formed  from  a  por- 
tion of  Wheeler  county,  and  Eeja  Paha  county 
from  a  part  of  Brown. 

PolltlcaL — The  Republican  State  Oonvention 
to  nominate  State  officers  and  presidential 
electors  assembled  at  Omaha,  on  the  27th  of 
August,  and  promptly  accomplished  its  purpose. 
It  adopted  a  platform  pledging  the  hearty  sup- 
port of  the  party  to  Blaine  and  Logan,  deprecat- 
m^^  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  wool,  recog- 
nizing the  necessity  of  a  statute  regulating  rail- 
roads, commending  the  taxation  of  railroad 
land  grants,  asking  for  a  revision  of  school- 
land  laws,  declaring  that  the  public  domain 
should  be  reserved  for  actual  settlers,  favoring 
honest  reform  in  the  civil  service,  and  asking 
for  a  free  ballot  and  fair  count  in  the  South. 

A  Republican  State  Convention,  convened  at 
Lincoln,  on  the  1st  of  May,  chose  delegates  to 
the  National  Convention,  and  put  forth  a  dec- 
laration of  the  views  of  the  Republican  party 
of  Nebraska;  closing  with  a  resolution: 

That  this  convention  requests  the  coming  Bepnb- 
liean National  Convention  to  provide  that  in  all  future 
national  conventions  representation  shall  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  Bepublican  votes  cast  for  President  in 
the  last  preceding  presidential  election. 

The  Democrats,  Anti-Monopolists,  and  Green- 
backers  agreed  upon  a  fusion  ticket  for  elect- 
ors and  State  officers. 

At  the  election,  November  4,  the  Republican 
State  ticket  was  successful.  This  ticket  was 
constituted  as  follows :  Governor,  James  W. 
Dawes;  Lieutenant-Governor,  H.  H.  Shedd; 
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Secretary  of  State,  E.  P.  Roggei^;  Anditor  of  door,  but  even  there  he  could  be  heard  answering  the 

Public  Accounts,  H.  A.  Babcock ;  Treasurer,  Rt^^*  »^o»»te,  or  pounds  on  the  bulkhead  o^ 

Charles  H.  Willard ;  Attorney-General,  Williar^  fcrin"?^i'S^,^^^^ 

Leese;    Commissioner    of  Public  Lauds  and  indication  in  appearanoe  of  his  disability.    Aswed^ 

Buildings,   Joseph   Scott ;    Superintendent  of  scended  the  bank  to  go  on  board  the  steamer,  wme 

Public  Instruction,  W.   W.   W.   Jones.      The  one  gave  a  loud  shout  and  threw  his  cap  on  tk 

Democrats  nominee,  for  the  re«p^tive  offices  ST^^^X'^t'^  Wm.'^'e  ^4  t.t! 

were  J.  bterlmg  Morton,  L.  U.  Pace,  H.  h.  i^ntly  throw  his  cap,  with  a  shout,  into  a  chicka- 

Bonesteel,  Gustave  Benecke,   D.  W.  Clancy,  coop,  into  which  he  was  about  to  put  the  result  of  hi 

C.  S.  Montgomery,  Nels  O.  Albert,  and  A.  M.  foraging  expedition,  among  the  houses  of  the  tUnitss, 

Dean.     The  vote  for  Governor  was  as  follows :  ^e  afterwaM  witnessed  an  incident  thiut  illu^ 

Republican,  72  885 ;  Democratic,  57,584 ;  Pro-  SLr^^-^U'niog  u'p t  hi^\  JddlnW^pi^  t 

hibition,  8,075.     For  the  other  State  officers  bauds  at  the  same  time,  accidentally  dipped  and  fell 

the  Republican  vote  was  about  2,000  larger.  hard  on  the  deck ;  without  having  been  touched  br 

Three  Republican  Congressmen  were  elected,  the  captain,  the  steward  instantly  clapped  his  hands 

For  the  amendment  to  the  legislative  article  ;^?  ^^T^'  and  then  in  powerless  imitotion,  he  too 

^xi:     i^      L*.  7'         eX  Atn      ^j.  ««***'  fgij  j^  jjjy^j  j^jj^j  almost  precisely  m  the  same  maime 

of  the  Constitution,  51,959  votes  were  cast,  and  position  as  the  captain.    In  speaking  of  the  stew- 

and  17,766  against  it     For  the  amendment  to  ard's  disorder,  the  captain  of  the  genend  staff  said  it 

the  executive  article,  only  22,297  votes  were  was  not  uncommon  m  Siberia ;  mat  he  had  seen  i 

cast,  while  44,488  were  cast  against  it.     The  number  of  cases  of  it,  and  that  it  was  conman^ 

^^Mriw^:^^  ««r«a  4k/v  ^^#.^  4v>»  i>»Io:.1a«.4^:^i  -ci^^f  about  Yakutsk,  where  the  winter  cold  is  extreiDC. 

following  was  the  vote  for  Presidential  Elect-  ^^^j^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  .^.  y^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ,^  ^ 

ors:  Republican,  76,912;  Democratic,  54,891;  women,    it  was  known  to  Bussians  by  the  name  of 

Prohibitiou,   2,899;    scattering,   47.     Leavitt  *'miryaohit" 

Bumham,  Republican,  was  chosen  Regent  of        The  late  Dr.  George  M.  Beard  described  sim- 

theStateUniversity,  over  D.T.Scoville,  Demo-  ii^r  phenomena  witnessed  by  himself  among 

crat.    The  Legislature  of  1885  has  25  Repub-  the  *' Jumpers"  or  '*  Jumping  Frenchmen  "of 

Means  and  8  Democrate  in  the  Senate,  78  Re-  Maine  and  northern  New  Hampshire.    He  » 

publicans  and  18  Democrats  in  the  House.  certained  that  whatever  order  was  given  them 

BTERVOflS  DlSEASfS.    MlryacMt.— This  is  the  was  at  once  obeyed.    Thus,oneof  the  jumpers 

Russian  name  for  a  peculiar  nervous  disease,  ^bo  was  sitting  in  a  chair  with  a  knife  in  his 

hitherto  undescribed,  which  has  been  recently  hand  was  told  to  throw  it,  and  he  threw  it 

brought  to  the  notice  of  the  medical  profession,  quickly,  so  that  it  stuck  in  a  beam  opposite;  at 

The  unfortunate  subject  is  obliged  to  imitate  the  same  time  he  repeated  the  order  to  throw 

any  sudden  sound,  or  movement,  that  may  be  it,  with  a  cry  of  alarm  like  that  of  hysteria  or 

made  by  a  second  person.    However  ridiculous  epilepsy.    He  also  threw  away  his  pipe,  which 

the  action  may  be,  the  patient  feels  irresistibly  he  was  filling  with  tobacco,  when  he  was  slapped 

impelled  to  repeat  it  as  nearly  as  possible.    The  upon   the   shoulder.  •  Two  jumpers  standing 

disorder  is  said  to  be  common  in  Siberia,  where  near  each  other  were  told  to  strike,  and  they 

it  was  observed  by  Lieut.  Buckingham,  of  the  struck  each  other  very  forcibly.     One  jnmper, 

United  States  Navy,  who  describes  it  thus :  when  standing  by  a  window,  was  suddenly 

While  we  were  walking  on  the  bank  here,  we  ob-  commanded  by  a  person  on  the  other  ode  of 

served  our  messmate,  the  captain  of  the  freneral  staff  the  window  to  jump,  and  he  jumped  up  ntJia 


steward  clapped  his  hands  in  the  same  manner,  put  ^  ,-.^  ^^.  *^^      \      i.  u  a    ^v         u   av^«. 

on  an  angry  look,  and  passed  on.    The  mcident  was  strike  he  strikes,  when  told  to  throw  he  throw 

somewhat  curious,  as  it  mvolved  a  degree  of  familiarity  whatever  he  may  happen  to  have  in  his  haod. 

with  the  steward  nardly  to  have  been  expected.    Aft-  Dr.  Beard  tried  this  power  of  repetition  with 

er  this  we  ol^rved  a  number  of  queer  ^rfonnances  the  first  part  of  the  first  line  of  Virgil's  **iEneid " 

of  the  steward,  and  finally  comprehended  the  situa-  ^„  ,  ^t  ^  ^,..   ^^^    »  xi  .  n^.  i- **  ^*  ii«miir'« 

tion.    It  seemed  that  he  was  afflicted  with  a  peculiar  f »?.  the  first  part  of  the  first  line  of  Homers 
mental  or  nervous  disease,  which  forced  him  to  imi-        Iliad,"  and  OUt-of-the-way  words  of  the  m- 

tate  everythin^if  suddenly  presented  to  his  senses,  lish  language  with  which  the  lumper  could  not 

Thus,  when  the  captain  slapped  the  paddle-box  and-  'j^  familiar,  and  he  repeated  or  echoed   ' 


To  annoy  him,  some  of  the  passengers  imitated  pigs  made  some  Other  violent  muscular  motion. 

{HTuiting,  or  called  out  absurd  names ;  others  clapped  j)^^  William  A.  Hammond,  commenting  on 

their  hands  and  shouted,  jumped,  or  threw  their  hats  xi^^_^  f*naaa  oAva  • 

on  the  deck  suddenly,  and  the  poor  steward,  suddenly  *'"®*®  cases,  says . 

startled,  would  echo  tnem  all  preciselv,  and  sometimes  There  is  another  analop)us  condition  known  lyw 


his  passion  he  would  helplessly  imitate  some  ridicu-  awakened,  commits  some  incongruous  act  m  riolesoe, 

lous  shout  or  motion  directed  at  him  by  his  pitiless  ofttiraes  a  murder.    Sometimes  this  appears  ^  ^  *f] 

tormentors.    Frequently  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  cited  by  a  dream,  but  in  others  no  socn  cause  eo^r 

pantry,  which  was  without  windows,  and  looked  the  be  discovered.    Thus,  a  aentiy  fell  aale^  doiisg  iu> 
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watoh,  and,  being  suddenly  aroused  b;^  the  officer  in  retomed  in  the  census  of  1879,  the  population 

oommand,  attacked  Uie  latter  wiUi  his  sword,  and  ^^3  divided  into  2,469,814  Protestants,  1,439,- 

woold  have  killed  him  but  for  the  interposition  of  ^q«  n«4.k«ii««    qi  aao  h^^^u*^^  ^^a  00  f\A(i  ^# 

the  by.8t*ndei8.    The  result  of  the  mediiiTexaniina.  ^^J  Catholics,  81,693  Israelites,  and  22,049  of 

tion  was  that  the  act  was  involuntary,  beinjf  the  result  other  beliefs.     1  ne  principal  cities  are  Amster- 

of  a  violent  confusion  of  mind  consequent  upon  the  dam,  with  361,826  inhabitants;  Rotterdam,  with 

sudden  awakinff  from  a  profound  sleep.     Other  cases  166,002 ;  and  the  Haffae,  with  181,417  on  the 

are  ated  by  Wharton  and  Stills  in  their  work  on  gist  of  December,  1888. 

medical  junsprudenoe,  by  Hoflfbauer,  and  by  myself  Jw^l^^IT^  t^^^              ^„i„^  ^#  ♦K^   »..^;oi 

in  "  Sleep  and  its  Derangements."  CwMMWe.— The    total   value  of  the   special 

The  following  cases  among  othen  have  occurred  in  imports  in  1882  was  937,680,000  guilders,  as 

my  own  experience:  A  gentleman  was  roused  one  compared  with  865,568,000  guilders  in  1880; 

night  by  his  wife,  who  heard  the  street-door  bell  ring,  of  the  exports,  712,844,000,  as  compared  with 

L^h;:^1i.r^^'{^SS^o?!h^r.S«tw'ht!  647975,()00goilden...  Inoludmgthecommerce 

riedly  into  strips,  and  proceeded  to  tie  the  pieces  to-  With  the  Dotch  colonies  the  imports  amounted 

ffether.    She  inall^  succeeded  in  bringing  him  to  to  992,108,000,  and  the  exports  to  752,061,000 

himself,  when  he  said  he  had  thought  the  house  was  guilders.     Of  the  imports,  290,712,000  guilders 

on  fire,  and  he  was  providing  means  for  their  escape.  ^^^^  f^om  the  German  Zollverein,  276,065,000 

W^Lr^as'iSd:^^^^^^^^  from  Great  Britain  128,682  000  from  Belgium, 

occurred  to  him  at  the  instant  of  awaking.    A  few  76,498,000  from  Russia,  42,784,000  from  the 

years  ago  I  had  a  gentleman  under  my  charge  who  United  States,  and  53,108,000  from  Java.     Of 

would  attempt  to  execute  any  order  given  him  while  the  exports,  836,255,000  guilders  went  to  the 

Ti;^'1i'?^\??n^?;?-*if!iT.wPt^on^^  ZoUverein,  155,683,000  to  Great  Britain,  112,- 

Thus,  if  told  in  this  way  to  snout,  he  snouted  as  loud  ^^ .  ^_-  ^     r>  1  •         00  01  a  aaa  a.     -.u     tt  •*  j 

aa  he  could;  if  ordered  to  get  up,  he  at  once  jumped  884,000  to  Belgium,  88,819,000  to  the  United 

from  the  bed;  if  du-ected  to  repeat  certain  words,  he  States,  and  89,457,000  to  Java.     The  imports 

said  them,  and  so  on.    I  am  not  able  to  give  any  cer-  of  articles  of  consumption  in  1879  amounted 

t^  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  *»miryachit"  or  to  292,900,000  guilders,  exports  283,800,000; 

S'n^k^ni^^w'SU"^^^^^  imports  of  rawU^^^^       252,100,000,  exporli 

they  all  appear  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  a  motor  im-  141,600,000  guilders  ;  imports  of  manufactured 

pulse  is  excited  by  perceptions  without  the  necessary  products  109,500,000,  exports  80,400,000  guil- 

ooncurrenceofthe  volition  of  the  individual  to  cause  ders;  imports  of  miscellaneous  articles  161,- 

^ex^oTand'^e^^^'S^^^^^  ^^^^^^:  ^^PO^J  I'Motf^^'^l;  "J^n?" 

oxysms  due  to  reflex  irritoUons.    It  would  seem  as  o^  precious  metals  80,900,000,  exports  8,100,- 

though  the  nerve-cells  were  very  much  in  the  condi-  000  guilders. 

tion  of  a  package  of  dynamite  or  nitroglycerin,  in  NaflgatlMk — The  total   sailing  tonnage  with 

whidi  a  verv  slight  impression  is  sufficient  to  effect  a  cargoes  entered  in  1888  at  Dutch  ports  was 

dischiirge  of  nerve-foree.  2,246,927  cubic  metres,  of  which  797,600  were 

NETHEftLAMDS,  THE,  a  constitutional  mon-  ander  the  Dutch  flag :  in  ballast  85,838  cubic 

archy  in  western  Europe.    The  Constitution,  metres,  under  the  Dutch  flag  19,202.    The 

proclaimed  Nov.  8,  1848,  vests  the  legislative  steam  tonnage  entered  with  cargoes  was  8,750,- 

anthority  in  the  States-General,  composed  of  949  cubic  metres,  of  which  2,417,485  carried 

two  chambers.    The  apper  consists  of  39  mem-  the  Dutch  flag ;  in  ballast  158,303,  of  which 

bers,  chosen  hj  the  provincial  councils  from  25,622  cubic  metres  were  under  the  Dutch 

among  the  highest  class  of  tax-payers;  the  flag.    The  merchant  navy  on  the  1st  of  Jann- 

lower,  consisting  of  86  members,  is  elected  by  ary,  1888,  counted  701  sailing-vessels,  weigh- 

citizens  paying  from  twenty  to  sixty  guilders  ing  587,473  cubic  metres,  and  96  steamers, 

of  direct  taxes.  weighing  288,008. 

He  efitnmmL — ^The  reigning  King  is  Will-  Baflrtadi,  Pwta,  Md  Tetegrtphs,— The  mileage 

iam  III,  born  Feb.  19,  1817,  who  succeeded  of  railroads  open  to  traffic  Jan.  1,  1888,  was 

his  father,  William  II,  March  17,  1849.    The  2,001  kilometres,  of  which  1,052  belonged  to 

ministry  is  composed  of  the  following  mem-  the  state. 

hers :  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  P.  J.  A.  The  number  of  private  letters  forwarded  in 
M.  van  der  Does  de  Willebols;  Minister  of  the  1883  was  47,162,360  domestic,  14,282,832  in- 
Interior,  Dr.  J.  Heemskerk  Az ;  Minister  of  ternational  letters,  and  20,235,882  post-cards, 
Justice,  Dr.  Baron  M.  W.  du  Tour  van  Bellin-  total  81,630,574;  the  total  number  of  journals, 
chave ;  Minister  of  Finance,  W.  J.  L.  Grobbee ;  45,773,598.  The  receipts  of  the  administration 
Minister  of  the  Colonies,  J.  P.  Sprenger  van  in  1883  were  4,924,382  guilders,  expenditures 
Eick  ;  Minister  of  the  Waterstaat,  Commerce,  8,572,869  guilders. 

and  Industry,  J.  G.  van  den  Bergh ;  Minister  The  length  of  the  state  telegraph  lines  on 

of  War,  Major-General  A.  W.  P.  Weitzel ;  Min-  Jan.  1,  1884,  was  4,255  kilometres,  the  length 

isterof  Marine,  W.  F.  van  £rp  Taalman  Kip.  of  wires  15,714  kilometres;  the  number  of 

Am  aid  P^pilidM. — ^The  area  of  the  Nether-  dispatches  in  1883  was  2,072,680  for  the  inte- 

landa  is  12,648  square  miles,  or  32,999  square  rior,  and  1,274,463  foreign ;  the  receipts  1,065,- 

kilometres.  The  population  in  1883  was  4,225,-  479  guilders,  expenditures  1,546,397  ordinary, 

065,  of  which  number  2,090,850  were  males  and  87,845  extraordinary, 

and  2,134,215  females.    The  number  of  mar-  FtaaiMei — ^The  budget  for  1884  makes  the  to- 

riages  in  1883  was  29,815,  of  births  151,779,  tal  expenditures  143,580,725  guilders,  of  which 

of  deaths  99,888,  excess  of  births  52,446.    As  82,858,566  are  on  account  of  the  public  debt ; 
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24,771,942  for  tlie  department  of  finaDce,  in-  146,985,861  guilders,  leaving  a  deficit  of  8,899,- 

eluding  tbe  estimated  loss  of  5,000,000  gnil-  164  guilders.    This  is  a  more  favorable  diow- 

ders  in  the  redemption  of  silver  coins  called  in  ing  than  has  been  made  for  a  long  time,  tbe 

under  the  act  of  April  27,  1884 ;  20,482,000  for  co^  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother-country  uni- 

the  Ministry  of  War;  18,982,204  for  the  Min-  ally  amounting  to  12,000,000  or  14,000,000 

istry  of  the  Interior ;  81,819,023  for  the  Min-  guilders  a  year.    The  increase  in  the  income 

istry  of  Commerce  and  Canals ;  and  11,662,915  was  due  to  an  advance  in  the  price  of  cofi€«, 

fur  the  Ministry  of  Marine.    Tbe  total  receipts  due  to  reports  of  a  deficient  crop  in  Brazil 

are  taken  as  114,166,025  guilders,  of  which  The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  coffee  are  e^t}• 

89^550,000  proceed  from  the  excise  taxes  on  mated  at  42,671,656  guilders,  from  the  opium- 

spirits  and  other  articles ;  25,928,125  from  the  tax  21,207,200  guilders,  from  the  land-tax  19.- 

land  and  personal  taxes  and  patent  dues;  24,-  267,000  guilders,  from  customs  10,248,000  gail- 

450,000  from  stamps,  registration,  and  succcs-  ders,  from  railroads  5,816,000  guilders,  from 

sion  duties ;  4,812,000  from  customs  and  navi-  sales  of  tin  4,848,490  guilders,  from  the  salt  dntv 

gationdues;  and  the  remainder  from  domains,  7,081,000  guilders.     The  budget  for  1885  esti- 

posts,  telegraphs,  coast  pilotage,  railroads,  etc.  mates  the  expenditure  at  148,000,000  guilders, 

If  the  receipts   fall  below  the  expenses,  the  producing  a  deficit  of  1,250,000  guilders,  with- 

Government  is  empowered  to  issue  treasury  out  reckoning  the  cost  of  new  naval  ships.   An 

bills  to  the  amount  of  28,300,000  guilders  to  increase  in  tbe  tariff  and  various  economies 

cover  the  deficit  provisionally.  were  proposed,  also  certain  taxes  to  provide 

The  total  amount  of  the  public  debt  in  1884  5,750,000  guilders  for  construction  of  railways, 

was  1,004,252,250  guilders,  includuig  10,000,000  The  receipts  of  the  colony  of  Surinam  are 

guilders  of  paper  money;  611,809,200  guilders  estimated  at  1,226,898  and  the  expenditures  at 

bear  interest  at  2^  per  cent,  90,812,050  at  8  1,455,827  guilders.    The  receipts  and  disburse- 

per  cent.,  9,684,000  at  3^  per  cent,  and  the  meuts  in  Curasao  balance  at  686,496  guildera. 

rest  at  4  per  cent  The  imports  of  merchandise  on  the  account 

The  Amy  aid  Navyt — The  standing  array  in  of  the  state  in  1881  were  in  value  8,261,000 

1888  numbered  on  the  lists  2,825  officers  and  guilders,   of  specie   250,000,   total   8,511,000 

62,689  men.    The eLctive schutteryen, or mWiti&j  guilders;   on  account  of  private  individoals 

numbered  87,198  men ;  the  sedentary,  77,108.  139,805,000  guilders  of  merchandise,  and  10,- 

The  navy  in  1884  consisted  of  23  ironclads,  845,000  guilders  specie,  total  160,150,000  gnil- 

comprising  6  turret-ships  with  rams,  2  monitor  ders ;  total  imports  of  merchandise  148,066,000 

rams  of  the  first  and  5  of  the  second  class,  5  guilders,  of  specie  10,595,000.    The  exports  of 

monitors  of  the  second  class,  and  5  vessels  for  merchandise  on  state  account  were  of  the  value 

river-defense;  93  steamers,  of  which  28  were  of  32, 181, 000  guilders;  the  exports  of  mercban- 

screw-corvettes,  12  paddlersteamers,  81  gun-  disc  on  private  account  148,606,000  guilder?,  of 

boats,  and  22  torpedo-boats;  and  14  school-  specie  1,889,000 guilders, total  144,945, 000 gnil- 

ships  and  10  other  vessels.    The  navy  was  ders ;  total  exports  of  merchandise  176,787,000 

manned  with  6,821  men,  not  including  2,861  guilders,  of  specie  1,889,000  guilders*    The  sales 

marines  and  1,119  sailors  in  the  East  Indies.  of  coffee  on  Government  account  in  1881  were 

Tlw  Cokmles.— The  colonial  possessions  of  the  28,247,000  guilders  in  value,  of  tin  8,982,000 

Netherlands  have  an  area  of  659,126  square  guilders ;  the  sales  of  coffee  on  private  accoont 

miles,  and  a  nopulation  of  about  29,000,000.  18,849,000,  guilders,  of  tin  8,969,000  guilders,  of 

Java  and  Madura,  with  an  area  of  181,788  su^ar  68,845,000  guilders,  of  indigo  8,415,000 

square  kilometres,  contained  in  1882  20,268,-  guilders.   Otherexports  were  skins  of  the  yaloe 

480  inhabitants,  of  which  number  20,282,915  of  1,71 2,000 guilders,  cloves  and  nutmegs  2,562,* 

were  natives.    The  native  population  of  8u-  000  guilders,  rice  1,110,000  guilders,  tobacco 

matra,  Riouw,  Banca,  Billiton,  Borneo,  Celebes,  20,120,000  guilders,  tea  1,542,000  guilders,  gam- 

the  Moluccas,  Papua,  Timor,   Bali,  and  the  bier  7,326,721  guilders,  gutta-percha  6,101,398 

other  Netherlandish  possessions  in  the  South  guilders,  gums  5,419,428  guilders,  pepper  3,925,- 

Seas,  is  estimated  at  about  8,400,000,  their  total  707  guilders,  and  ratany  8,762,647  guilders, 

area  at  1,728,000  square  kilometres.   The  num-  The  tonnage  entered  at  the  East  Indian  ports 

her  of  Europeans  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  in  in  1881  was  1,950,647,  cleared  1,883,158.    The 

1881  was  41,706,  of  Chinese  345,372,  of  Arabs  total  tonnage  of  the  colonial  merchant-fleet  was 

16,775,  of  Hindoos,  etc.,  9,514.    Batavia,  the  188,266. 

capital,  contained  92,497  inhabitants,  Samarang  The  length  of  railroad  lines  in  operation  at 

60,582,  Soerabaya  119,592.  the  beginning  of  1884  was   707  kilometres 

The  colony  of  Surinam,  or  Dutch  Guiana,  The  receipts  in  1882  of  the  lines  of  the  East 

hasanextentof  119,821  square  kilometres,  and  Indian    Railroad    Company    were    8,912,496 

contained  in  1882  a  settled  population  of  58,-  guilders,  expenses  1,878,291  guilders;  tbe  re- 

853  souls.    Curasao,  or  the  Dutch  Antilles,  with  ceipts  of  the  state  lines  1,878,291  guilders,  ex- 

an  area  of  1,180  square  kilometres,  had  in  the  penses  1,080,615  guilders.    The  number  of  pri- 

settlements  44,066  inhabitants.  vate  internal  letters  carried  in  the  mails  in  188S 

The  total  receipts  pf  the  treasury  in  the  East  was  2,902,126,  the  number  of  foreign  lettera 

India  colonies  are  put  down  in  the  budget  of  851,499.    The  length  of  telegraph  lines  belonf- 

1884  as  142,836,197  guilders,  the  expenses  as  ing  to  the  state  in  1882  was  5,879  kilometres, 
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the  length  of  wires  7,589  kilometres,  the  nam-  the  regular  army  counted  8,870  Europeans  and 

her  of  paid  messages  869,165.  5,431  natives. 

The  natives  in  the  coffee  districts  of  Java  are  The  appointment  in  January,  1884,  of  Otto 
ohiiged  to  plant  a  certain  number  of  coffee-  Van  Rees  as  Governor-General  of  the  East  In- 
plants  and  to  sell  the  produce  to  the  Govern-  dies,  signified  the  adoption  hj  the  Heemskerk 
ment  at  the  price  of  fourteen  guilders  per  pecul  ministry  of  the  colonial  policy  advocated  by  the 
of  183  pounds.  The  quantity  delivered  to  the  Liberals.  The  policy  to  be  followed  was  defined 
Government  under  this  arrangeiDent  is  from  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  the  general 
1800,000  to  1,000,000  peculs  a  year.  Sumatra  pro-  discussion  of  the  budget  of  1884  as  the  main- 
daces  from  100,000,  to  150,000  peculs  of  coffee,  tenance  of  the  system  of  coffee  cultivation  on 
inferior  in  quality  to  the  Java  growths,  which  Government  account,  and  the  accordance  to 
finds  its  principal  market  in  the  United  States,  the  natives  of  the  option  to  have  their  lands 
Macassar  exports  about  120,000  peculs  a  year  of  now  possessed  in  common  converted  into  indi- 
exoellent  coffee  from  the  Celebes  aud  the  east-  viduaJ  property  or  retained  under  the  tribal 
em  islands  of  the  archipelago.     The  Govern-  tenure. 

ment  crop  from  Java  is  sold  at  auction  in  Am«  The  War  1«  IdMOi. — When  Gen.  Van  Rwieten 
sterdam  and  Rotterdam,  except  100,000  peculs  captured  the  seat  of  the  Sultan  of  Acheen,  Jan. 
which  are  sold  in  four  lots  in  Java.    The  pri-  24,  1874,  it  was  believed  that  the  enemy  was 
vate  cultivators  sell  their  crop  in  Samarang  and  subjected,  and  that  Acheen,  like  tne  rest  of 
Soerabaya.    The  tobacco-culture  is  carried  on  Sumatra,  would  soon  be  transformed  into  a 
chiefly  in  Java  and  Sumatra.    In  1880  6,895,-  Netherlaudish  possession.    After  the  expendi- 
000  kilogrammes  were  exported,  in  1881  18,-  ture  of  hundreds  of  millions  and  the  loss  of 
538,000,  in  1882  16,638,000,  and  in  1888  over  thousands  of  lives  in  the  intermittent  war,  the 
17,000,000.     The  Sumatra  tobacco,  used  for  remainder  of  the  Acheenese  are  as  far  from 
cigar-wrappers,  brings  four  times  the  price  of  submitting  as  ever,  and  seem  to  prefer  annihi- 
the  Java  product.    Gocoanut-oil  has  been  ex-  lation  to  the  loss  of  independence.    The  Dutch 
ported  of  late  in  lar^e  quantities.    The  tin  on  Government  entered  into  the  war  as  a  precau- 
the  Island  of  Banca  is  shipped  on  Government  tionary  measure  to  prevent  the  intervention  of 
account  to  Holland ;  that  of  Billiton  is  exploited  any  foreign  power  in  the  Malaysian  Archipel- 
by  a  mining  company  and  sold  at  auction  in  ago.    The  Acheenese  had  treated  with  indignity 
Batavia.     The  center  of  the  pepper-trade  is  the  flags  of  other  nations  as  well  as  that  of 
Padang  in  Sumatra.     The  tea -culture  is  in  Holland.    England,  by  the  agreement  of  Nov. 
private  hands;   notwithstanding  the  pressure  2,  1871,  withdrew  the  guarantee  of  independ- 
of  taxation,  Java  tea  is  cheaper  than  the  Chi-  ence  to  the  Prince  of  Acheen  which  she  re- 
nese  product.     The  cultivation  of  cinchona-  quired  Holland  to  agree  to  in  1824.     Negotia- 
bark  has  extended  since  it  passed  from  Gov-  tions  were  opened  to  induce  the  Sultnn  to 
emment  control  into  the  hands  of  individuals,  acknowledge    tbe    sovereignty    of   Holland. 
Several  companies  have  laid  out  large  planta-  Evading  these,  he  applied  for  assistance  to 
tions.     Sugar  was  exported  in  1882  to  the  Italy  and  the  United  States.    Fearing  Ameri- 
amount  of  over  4,000,000  peculs,  chiefly  to  can  intervention,  the  Dutch  threatene<l  war  if 
London.     The  principal  imports  are  cotton  he  longer  refused  their  terms,  and  sent  the  nn- 
cloths,  petroleum,  beer,  wine,  liquors,  butter,  fortunate  expedition  of  1878,  followed  in  No- 
flour,  iron  in  various  forms,  glass  and  crockery,  vember  of  the  same  year  by  the  second  expe- 
paper,  etc.    The  imports  of  cotton  fabrics  in  dition  under  Gen.  Van  Swieten.    The  Dutch 
1882  were  in  value  28,208,000  guilders,  coming  commander,  after  the  capture  of  Kraton,  the 
mainly  from  Holland  and  England.    Petroleum  residence  of  the  sultans,  and  the  death  of  the 
is  brought  from  the  United  States  in  sailing-  young  ruler  of  Acheen,  proclaimed  the  annexa- 
vessels,  which  take  as  return-freight  sugar  to  tion  of  the  country,  whereas  the  original  de- 
England  through  the  Suez  Canal.    The  chests  mand  was  only  for  the  suzerainty.    He  ex- 
in  which  petroleum  is  brought  are  filled  with  pected,  by  remaining  in  Kraton,  to  esrablish 
coooanut-oil  for  export.    The  import  trade  is  gradually  a  trade  with  the  natives  and  win 
in  tbe  hands  of  a  few  large  Dutch  nouses  which  their  friendship,  and  hence  did  not  push  tiis 
sell  to  the  numerous  Chinese  traders  on  the  military  advantage,  from  which  course  lie  was 
islands.    In  consequence  of  a  petition  to  the  deterred,  moreover,  by  the  ravages  of  the  cliol- 
Govemment  in  1881  of  the  merchants  of  Ba-  era  in  his  army.     Leaving  a  detachment  of 
tavia,  who  complained  of  fraudulent  bankrupt-  8,000,  who  were  ordered  to  remain  on  the  de- 
cies,  the  Chinese  dealers  have  begun  to  keep  fensive,  he  withdrew  the  rest  of  the  troops 
their  books  in  the  Malayan  instead  of  in  the  from  Acheen.     Gen.  Pel,   the  conimnndant, 
Chinese  language.  was  soon  compelled  by  the  enemy  to  extend 
The  army  of  the  Netherlandish  East  Indies  bis  lines  and  undertake  punitive  expeditions 
is  recruited  by  voluntary  enlistment  of  Euro-  against  offending  chiefs.      He  increasefl   his 
peans  and  natives.    The  effective  strength  on  force  gradually  to  8,000  men  and  gained  im- 
Jan.  1,  1883,  was  1,352  officers  and  29,030  sol-  portant  successes,  when  he  died  in  1876  and 
diers.     Of  the  rank  and  file  18,678  were  Euro-  was  succeeded  by  G«n.  Wingers.    The  Dutcli 
peans.  111  Africans,  and  15,841  natives.    The  and  the  Acheenese  both  ceased  active  opera- 
civic  guards  and  other  named  bodies  outside  of  tions  for  a  time,  but  in  1878  the  enemy,  under 
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their  accomplished  Hindoo  leader,  Hahib  Ab-  nnhealthfal  climate  necessitated  the  constant 

doe'r  Rahman,  attacked  the  chain  of  posts  and  withdrawal  of  troops  to  fill  the  hospitals  and 

menaced  Kraton.  Oen.  Van  derHejden  pursued  be  replaced  by  fresh  forces.    Althongh  re- 

and  destroyed  this  force  and  purchased  the  cruiting  was  extended  on  account  of  the  war, 

submission  of  the  leader,  who  had  guided  the  there  were  times  when  almost  the  whole  fight- 

diplomatic  and  strategic  affairs  of  the  Achee-  ing  force  of  the  East  Indian  army  was  is 

nese  from  the  beginning,  with  an  annual  pen-  Acheen.    The  cost  of  the  war  has  exceeded 

sion  of  80,000  guilders.    In  the  spring  of  1879  800,000,000  guilders. 

the  Dutch  commander  resumed  the  campaign^.  The  Nlsero  Afldri — The  English  merchant-fship 

Instead  of  inclosing  a  district  by  a  chain  of  out-  Nisero,  bound  with  a  cargo  of  sugar  from 

posts,  he  determined  to  occupy  the  important  Soerabaya  to  England,  was  stranded  on  the 

strategic  points,  and  guard  only  his  lines  of  coast  of  Acheen,  Nov.  16,  1883.     The  crew, 

communication.    The  men  that  bad  garrisoned  twenty-five  in  number,  succeeded  in  reaching 

the  line  of  posts  were  set  free  to  form  fiyiog  land  in  safety.    They  were  plundered  by  the 

columns  to  patrol  the  country,  and  prevent  Malays  of  the  coast,  and  then  delivered  by  the 

hostile  outbreaks.    In  1879  he  had  a  force  of  Ohief  of  Pangah,  in  whose  territory  they  fomid 

10,400  men.    In  1880,  believing  his  purpose  themselves,  to  his  sovereign,  the  Rajah  of  Te- 

accomplished,  he  reduced  it  to  6,600  men.   The  nom,  who  is  himself  a  vassal  of  the  Sultan  of 

Governor-General  was  not  satisfied  with  the  Acheen.    A  Netherlands  ship  of  war  appeared 

pacification  of  the  country  secured  by  the  mili-  upon  the  scene,  and  its  captain  paid  80,000 

tary  occupation,  but  wished  to  affirm  the  ex-  guilders  to  the  Rf^ah,  who  toerenpon  released 

istence  of  a  state  of  peace,  and  thus  diminish  the  captain,   Wodchonse,  with    the  Chinese 

the  complaints  in  Holland  at  the  cost  of  the  cook,  who  speaks  Malay,  on  parole,  to  explain 

occupation.     He  resolved  to  replace  the  mili-  his  terms.    The  British  ship  of  war  Pegasos 

tary  with  a  civil  administration.    As  Gen.  Van  was  sent  from  Singapore  with  Consul  Kennedy, 

der  Heyden  refused  to  countenance  the  change,  and  further  offers  of  money  were  made  throng 

Eressure  was  brought  upon  him  that  caused  trusty  agents.    There  were  formal  complaints 
im  to  resign  the  command.     Civil  officials  to  the  Netherlands  Government,  which  had  al- 
were  installed  and,  in  order  to  reduce  military  ready  offered  a  large  sum  for  the  release  of  the 
expenses,  the  fljing  columns  were  withdrawn,  captives.    A  Dutdh  naval  force  blockaded  the 
and  the  small  posts  along  the  routes  of  com-  ports  of  Tenom,  and  an  infantry  force  of  1,200 
munication  called  in.     The  Acheenese,  who  men  destroyed  the  Rajah^s  capital  and  a  nam- 
hfld  armed  themselves  with  Beaumont  rifles,  ber  of  villages,  January  7.    At  their  approach 
renewed  their  attacks  and  depredations,  while  the  Rajah  escaped  with  his  captives  two  dajg' 
the  military,  restricted  in  their  powers  by  the  journey  up  the  country.    An  English  ofBoer 
official  proclamation  of  a  state  of  peace,  were  had  an  interview  with  the  Rajah^s  advise', 
restrained  from  quelling  the  hostile  outbreak.  Februory  24.    It  was  made  apparent  that  the 
The  situation  soon  became  so  unbearable  that  Rsgah^s  object  was  to  embroil  England  and 
the  civil  governor  was  superseded  by  one  who  Holland  in  order  to  secure  better  political  con- 
had  been  trained  to  military  life.     A  more  ditions  for  himself.     His  ports  of  Tenom  vni 
energetic  course  of  action  was  taken,  and  dur-  Biibtin  were  formerly  the  centers  of  a  flourish- 
ing the  year  1884  sanguinary  conflicts  with  ing  trade,  and  the  Rajah  enioyed  a  lucrative 
the  Acheenese  guerrillas  frequently  took  place,  monopoly  of  the  pepper  and  betel-nut  trade. 
The  official  hand-book  of  Netherlandish  India  His  territories  were  included  in  the  part  of 
for  1888  gives  the  extent  of  the  district  of  Acheen   that  was  annexed    to  the   Netber- 
Acheen  and  its  dependencies  as  3,712  square  lands.    The  Rajah  made  submission  volunta- 
miles  and  the  population  as  474,300  natives,  rily  to  the  Dutch  authorities.    Soon  after,  he 
8,310  Chinese,  479  Arabs,  1,129  of  other  Ori-  was  accused  of  conniving  in  an  attack  on  t 
ental  races,  and  928  Europeans.    Great  Acheen,  Dutch  garrison.    As  a  punishment  B&btn  was 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  sultans,  which  is  the  sacked  and  the  ports  of  Tenom  closed  to  trade, 
proper  object  of  the  conflict,  has  an  area  of  In  May,  1883,  a  final  blow  was  struck  at  the 
only  100  square  miles.    Before  the  war  it  pos-  trade  of  Tenom,  by  a  decree  that  confined  g«H 
sessed  a  population  of  from  800,000  to  4^0,-  eral  trade  to  seven  ports  in  Acheen — two  onlj 
000,   but  in   1880  tho  number  was  already  on  the  west  coast — and  limited  the  coast-trade 
reduced  to  about  50,000  souls.    Tlie  territory  to  vessels  of  fifty-six  tons.      The  Rajah  pro- 
occupied  by  the  Dutch  had  a  length  between  fessed  friendship  for  England,  and  expressed 
the  farthest  outposts  from  north  to  south  of  a  desire  to  embrace  a  British  protectorate.  The 
twenty-three  miles  and  an  extreme  breadth  of  conditions  on  which  he  offered  to  release  the 
sixteen  miles.      The  unsatisfactory  results  of  crew  of  the  Nisero  were  the  restoration  of  the 
the  efforts  of  the  Dutch  to  subjugate  the  conn-  freedom  of  trade,  an  indemnity  of  $400,000 
try  are  explained  by  the  frequent  changes  of  for  the  destruction  of  Biibiin  and  Tenom,  the 
commanders  imd  systems,  which  allowed  none  banishment  of  certain  Malay  enemies  of  the 
of  the  systems  to  be  fairly  tested,  and  by  the  Rajah,   and  a  quantity  of  arms  and  goodi 
action  against  the  vassal  states  before  Acheen  The  English  n^otiators  were  favorably  i<B- 
itself  was  reduced  to  order.    The  losses  in  the  pressed  with  the  terms  of  the  Rajah,  which 
field  were  very  small,  but  the  effects  of  the  would  open  the  pepper  ports  to  English  trade. 
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atch,  on  the  other  liand,  were  not  dis-  be  declared  to  be  no  match  for  the  Dutch  in 
bo  allow  the  English  to  gain  either  a  negotiations  or  anything  else,  shoald  write  him 
roial  or  a  political  footing  on  the  islaod.  no  more,  for  he  knew  that  their  counsels  were 
^niog  of  the  Acheenese  ports  to  trade  at  an  end.  This  insulting  communication  de- 
jected to  on  the  ground  that  it  would  feated  the  plans  of  those  who  wished  to  derive 
the  rebels  to  supply  themselves  with  political  and  commercial  advantages  from  the 
id  ammunition.  The  Dutch  authorities  situation,  and  caused  the  English  Government 
a  ransom  of  $150,000  for  the  release  of  to  confine  its  demands  to  considerations  af- 
soners,  but  the  Riyah  spurned  the  sug-  fecting  the  fate  of  the  captive  crew,  and  aban- 

of  mercenary  motives.  The  British  don  the  rdle  of  protector  of  the  Rajah  of  Te- 
iment  seemed  disposed  to  take  advan-  nom  in  particular,  and  Acheenese  rebels  in  gen- 
'  the  situation  that  the  pirate  chieftain  eral.  The  next  proposition  of  the  English 
sated,  for  the  purpose  of  resuming  po-  Government  was  accepted  reluctantly,  as  pref- 
30wer  in  Sumatra  and  promoting  the  erable  to  the  preceding  propositions  of  Englisti 
'  and  Singapore  trade.  Lord  Granville,  mediation  ana  of  a  joint  guarantee  to  the  Ra- 
il 29,  expressed  the  conviction  that  the  jab.  In  accordance  with  the  sgreement  reached 

sailors  would  not  be  released  *^  unless  in  July,  the  R^ah  was  notified  that,  if  he  did 

Terences  between  the  Netherlands  and  not  release  the  prisoners,  a  joint  English  and 

sheenese  be  adjusted  on  an  equitable  Dutch  expedition  would  compel  their  release, 

Great  Britain  entered  into  the  con-  but  in  return  for  their  voluntary  liberation  the 

IS  of  1824  and  1871,  with  the  view  of  Dutch  Government  would  raise  the  blockade 

g  freedom  of  trade  and  the  maintenance  and  pay  him  an  indemnity  of  100,000  guilders, 

e.   England  had  refused  to  intervene  on  Baffled  in  his  political  schemes,  in  which  he 

of  the  Rajah  of  Tenom,  but  now  offered  probably  acted   as  the   tool  of  the  central 

od  offices  as  a  mediator  between  the  Acheenese,  the  Rajah   accepted  the   offered 

Government  and  the  Malay  chiefs,  to  terms  and  released  the  prisoners  in  Septem- 

>  for  the  closing  of  thirteen  miserable  ber.    Twenty  only  of  the  crew  were  left,  the 

»f  lingering  warfare  in  the  interests  of  others  having  died  in  captivity  from  starva- 

JQ3tice,  and  the  facilities  of  commercial  tion  and  other  privations, 

arse.    The  answer  of  the  Netherlands,  The  SiccmbIoii  to  the  Thrtae. — The  death  of 

:  date  May  9,  declined  mediation,  plead-  the  Prince  of  Orange  left  the  royal  line  with- 

h  their  mighty  neighbor  that  if  barba-  out  male  descendants.    (See  Obituabiss,  Fob- 

•tentates  can  secure  British  intervention  eion.)    Under  the  family  laws  the  duchy  of 

r  behalf,  by  piracy  and  kidnapping,  such  Luxemburg  goes,  in  the  event  of  the  death 

would  increase  to  the  general  detriment  of  King  WiUiam  III  without  male  issue,  to 

e  and  commerce.    The  colonial  author!-  the   deposed  Duke  of  Nassau  or  his  heirs, 

nd  that  they  could  not  accomplish  any-  while  the  throne  of   Holland  passes  to  the 

»y  a  land  expedition,  because  the  Rajah  Princess  Wilhelmina,  the  King^s  only  surviv- 

the  captives  away  into  the  interior,  but  ing  child,  born  in  1880.    The  prospect  of  a 

:pected  to  bring  him  to  reason  by  means  long  regency  while  the  question  of  constitu- 

iockade,  which  would  hinder  the  free  tional  revision,  which  has  been  before  the  coun- 

ent  of  commerce,  but  not  less  to  the  try  for  a  year  or  two,  is  still  uusettled,  impelled 

ce  of  the  Netherlands  than  of  other  the  Chambers,  in  December,  to  adopt  a  bill  to 

The  authorities  of  the  Straits  Settle-  modify  the  Constitution  in  such  a  manner  as  to 

in  their  dispatches   reported  that  no  remove  the  restriction  that  forbids  a  revision 

)ment  was  possible  unless  the  English  of  the  Constitution  during  a  regency,  leaving  it 

iment  intervened  to  liberate  the  Acheen-  in  force,  however,  in  respect  to  the  clauses 

de  and  protect  the  Rajah.    In  a  dispatch  regulating  the  royal  succession, 

r  81,  Lord  Granville  demanded  the  re-  The  Electiaiis. — ^Elections  to  the  Second  Cham- 

of  the  restrictions  on  commerce,  which  ber  took  place  in   November,  resulting  in  an 

t  the  general  trade  to  particular  ports,  accession  of  anti-Liberals,  which  rendered  the 

lit  the  coasting  trade  to  vessels  of  small  formation  of  a  majority  difficult    This  re-en- 

e.    The  fear  of  the  importation  of  mu-  forcement  of  the  ultra-Calvinist  element  com- 

for  the  Acheenese  rebels,  he  intimated,  pelled  the  abandonment  for  the  present  of  the 

»  concern  of  British  traders.    At  about  scheme  of  constitutional  revision.    The  minis- 

>int  the  Rajah,  who  was  officially  de-  try  determined  to  seek  to  re-establish  the  finan- 

[  in  the  dispatches  from  the  Straits  Set-  cial  equilibrium,  present  a  bill  lowering  the 

ts    as    *^  high  -  minded,^'    *^  straightfor-  parliamentary  franchise,  and  then  dissolve  the 

and  **  of    high  character,^*  and  had  Chambers,  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  working 

ddressed  by  the  English  negotiators  in  majority. 

f  and  courteous  language,  grew  impa-  Flmidal  Policy. — In  July  a  syndicate  was  in- 
t  the  delay  of  the  expected  interposi-  trusted  with  the  floating  of  a  new  4  per  cent, 
irew  aside  the  mask  of  friendship,  and  loan  of  60,000,000  guilders,  to  cover  past  defi- 
ned to  put  the  captives  to  torture  and  cits  at  about  par.  Among  the  measures  pro- 
if  the  Dutch  attacked  him,  ending  his  posed  for  the  prevention  of  new  deficits  the 
fith  a  request  that  the  English,  whom  ministry  introduced  a  bill  to  reorganize  the 
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Btate  lottery  BO  u  to  prodaoe  601,100  taildera 
anunally,  instead  of  478,000  gmlders.  On  April 
27  a  moDetar;  act  was  paaited  aotboriniig  tbe 
Minister  of  Finaaoe  to  melt  down  and  sell  2^- 
guUder  pieoea  np  to  the  amonnt  o(  25,000,000 
guilders.  This  law  was  passed  to  prevent  the 
dopreciatioD  of  the  Dutch  carrenc;.  Uoder 
tlie  eiieting  circamstances  ever;  one  may  dis- 
charge hia  debts  in  either  gold  or  silver  coin, 
and  every  one  oao  have  gold  coins,  hat  not  sil- 
ver. The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affaire  issned  a 
circular  to  the  Dutch  diplomatic  reprcBento- 
tives  ia  November,  in  whioli  he  said  that  the 
Qovernmenl  would  not  avsil  itself  of  the  per- 
mission anless  the  gold  reserve  of  the  Bank  of 
BoUaod  fell  below  6,000,000  guilders.  The 
circular  eipresses  tbe  couviotion  of  the  Dutch 
GovemmeDt  that  the  remedj  for  the  present 
incnnvenient  state  of  things  lies  in  the  adop- 
tioD  of  bimetallism  on  a  large  scale. 

NTt-MlUNG.  The  art  oC  net-making  hj 
hand,  essentially  as  it  exists  to-day,  ia  prehis- 
toric. The  ancient  lake-dwellers  of  Switzer- 
land used  needles,  or  more  properly  shattles. 
SQoh  as  are  found  in  every  fisherman's  kit,  ana 
ti'agments  of  ancient  oeta  have  been  found  made, 
apparently,  precisely  as  fishermen  make  them 
now.  Tbe  art  was  practiced  in  both  continenta, 
aod  was  apparently  discovered  by  races  that,  so 
far  as  we  know,  could  have  bad  no  comranni- 
oation  with  one  another. 

Borne  of  the  different  shapes  of  needles  are 
here  indicated.  I'hey  are  made  of  wood,  bone, 
or  metal,  and  tbe  size  is  limited  only  by  that  of 
tbe  required  luesb.  To  charge  the  needle  with 
thread,  a  turn  is  taken  around  the  tine  A  in 
tbe  eye  of  the  needle,  whence  it  ia  passed  down 


one  side  through  notch  B  tn  the  end,  thence  up 
Che  other  side  ronnd  the  tine,  down  through 
tbe  notch  again,  and  so  od  until  ifae  needle  is 
full.  In  tbe  double-eyedneedle  of  oonrse  turns 
are  taken  alternately  around  the  two  tines. 

To  secure  uniformity  of  aixe  in  tbe  meshes, 
atieks — variously  known  as  "mesh -sticks," 
"spools,"  or"  pins"— have  been  made  of  dif- 
ferent forms,  roncd,  square,  or  pear-shaped  in 
section,  aooording  to  the  ta^te  of  tbe  maker. 
The  usual  length  is  eight  to  ten  inches.  Onoe 
■round  the  mesh-stick  makes  a  half-roesb.  A 
stick  two  inches  in  circumTerence  will  make  a 
mesb  of  four  Inches — one  inch  on  earb  side. 

The  nomenclature  of  netting  varies  some- 
what with  localities.  In  England,  to  make  a 
"breed,"  "bread."  or  "breathe' 


a  net.  "  Aocraes,"  "false  meehee,"  or  "qoa- 
terings"  are  meebes  added  to  a  row  for  tk 
purpose  of  widening  {Fig.  T).  "Stole"  a 
stolen  mesbes  are  taken  an  in  order  to  namv 
(Fig.  6).  "Dead  netting  is  plain  work  itiilt- 
out  either  accrue  or  stole.  Jn  this  eountrj 
these  terms  are  anknowu.  The  parts  oT  ■ 
seine  are  the  head,  foot,  wings  (end  sedioiul 
and  "bag"  (central  aection).  A  net  b  n 
many  feet  "  deep."  Short  ropee  at  tbe  winp 
of  tbe  seines  are  bnuls. 

The  knot  that  forms  tlie  interseetion  of  ibt 
meshes  is  the  same  in  all  cases.    It  is  knon, 


Fm.  t. 

however,  by  various  names,  as  "wmtm'i 
knot,"  "fisbemian's  knot "  or  "  bend,"  "  bwl- 
et-hitch,"  "sheet-bend,"  "seine-knot"  A 
shows  It  before  tightening,  and  B  afUr.  it 
may  be  made  with  two  ends  of  line  to  (wi^ 
them  together  seoarelj,  or  through  a  "  biglit,'' 
as  the  extreme  end  of  a  loop  or  mesb  ii 
termed  by  seamen.    The  method  of  malice 


it  through  a  mesh  is  that  necessarily  employt^ 
in  netting,  and  in  its  most  eaaily  eipliinM 
form  is  as  follows:  To  b^n  a  net,  inch  u 

--     -.    Is  suitable  for  a  seine  or  a  hammock,  m»t» 

"  Over  "  is  used  instead  of  widt,  in  speaking  of    a  loop  in  the  twine  (B,  fig.  8).    The  nk  n 
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imaterial,  but  onoe  aronDd  the  meeh- 
ires  an  even  start.  Throagh  this  take 
as  indicated  in  Figs.  8,  4,  and  5. 
d  the  twine  as  shown  in  Fig.  8,  with 
lb  npon  it  at  A,  where  it  crosses  the 
,  pass  the  needle  np  throngh  the  loop 
w  the  loop  downward  till  its  bight 
the  corner  of  the  stick  (Fig.  4) ;  8, 
tarn  of  twine  (0,  Fig.  4)  over  the 


When  the  desired  number  has  been  com- 
pleted, the  third  row  is  made  by  working  back 
on  the  second  row.  That  is  to  say,  the  first 
stitch  of  the  third  row  is  made  throngh  the 
last  mesh  of  the  second  row,  and  so  on,  back 
and  forth,  adding  the  saccessive  rows  antil  the 


Fio.  4. 

I  stick ;  4,  pass  the  needle  np  throngh 
irked  x;  and,  5,  draw  it  tight  as  in 
iding  with  a  firm  pull  in  the  direction 
tted  line,  taking  especial  care  that  the 

it  closes  about  the  two  parts  of  the 

II  not  slip  over  its  bight. 

rst  mesh  is  now  made.    Throngh  it 


Fis.  8. 

net  has  been  made  as  long  as  required.  In  a 
small  net,  say  seven  meshes  wide,  the  meshes 
by  this  process  will  be  made  in  order  as  num- 
bered, the  first  two  rows  being  made  together 
in  a  string  as  described. 

This  makes  a  net  with  its  meshes  in  diago- 
nal rows  as  seen  in  seines  and  fishing-nets 
generally,  and  in  netted  hammocks.  Nets, 
whose  meshes  are  at  right  angles  with  the 
sides,  as  in  tennis-nets,  are  made  with  the  same 
stitch,  but  the  work  is  started  difierently.  A 
comer  mesh  is  first  made;  and  in  order  to 
make  it  four  stitches  must  be  taken  as  follow : 


I. 
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>ther  in  the  same  way,  and  through 

;her,  until  a  long  string  of  them  is 

f  the  net  is  to  be  sixty  meshes  wide,  P^o,  7, 

es  must  be  made  after  this  fashion. 

read  out  on  a  table,  with  the  possibly       Make  a  large  loop,  which  can  be  attached 

leshes  at  the  beginning  removed,  this    to  some  convenient  point  (A,  Fig.  7).     In 

11  look  like  Fig.  6,  forming  in  fact  the    the  bight  of  this  make  two  half  meshes,  the 

rows  of  the  net  that  is  to  be.  knots  when  finished  lying  one  on  top  of  the 

>L.  xxrr. — 86    A 
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other  (marked  1  and  2  in  the  illustration). 
In  Uie  bight  of  No.  2  make  No.  8,  and  in 
that  of  No.  1  make  No.  4.  This  last  is  the 
first  corner  mesh.  Next  make  No.  5  (also  in 
the  bight  of  No.  1),  the  two  knots  lying 
on  top  of  one  another,  and  Nos.  6,  7,  etc..  as 
shown.  The  widening  process  is  repeated  at 
the  end  of  each  row,  until  the  net  has  reached 
any  desired  width.  This  done,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  *^  narrow  ^'  at  one  side,  and  this 
is  effected  by  taking  the  last  stitch  of  the  row 
through  two  meshes,  instead  of  taking  two 
stitches  through  one  mesh,  as  is  done  in  widen- 
ing. Fig.  8  a  shows  the  course  of  the  needle  in 
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narrowing,  and  h  shows  the  completed  cor- 
ner. Id  order  to  prevent  mistakes,  it  is  well 
to  tie  a  bit  of  colored  cord  or  other  mark  at 
the  edge  where  the  widening  stitch  is  to  be 
taken.  The  rows  are  now  made  uniformly 
back  and  forth,  until  the  desired  length  is 
reached,  when  '^  narrowing "  takes  place  at 
both  edges,  until  the  fourth  and  last  comer  is 
reached.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  an  ap- 
parent contradiction  of  terms  in  the  foregoing 
directions.  The  diagonal  rows  are  made  paral- 
lel with  the  edge  of  the  net,  while  the  square 
rows  are  made  diagonally.  The  result,  how- 
ever, is  as  shown  (Figs.  9  and  10). 

There  is  a  more  rapid  way  of  making  the 
hand-stitch  than  that  here  described,  but  it  is 
not  nracticable  to  illustrate  it,  though  it  is 


easily  learned  by  example.  The  stitch  -^ 
scribed,  however,  is  believed  to  produce  ^^ 
and  more  uniform  work  than  the  other^ 

A  scoop,  circular,  or  bag  net,  is  begai 
same  way  as  the  square -meshed  net  d 
above.    TV  hen  a  square  of  sufficient 
been  made,  say,  six  or  eight  inches,  the 
becomes  continuous,  going  round  and 
the  square  until  any  desired  size  is 
Widening  or  narrowing  may  be  effected 
ever  necessary,  as  shown  in  Hgs.  7 
This  is  the  regulation  fisherman's  scoo; 
it  is  possible  to  make  a  similar  net  by 
ing  a  number  of  meshes  together  at  tl 
set,  and  then  netting  round  and  roam 
them,  widening  as  the  net  grows.    All 
this  kind  are  made  by  hand,  no  mac 
having  been  invented  for  doing  the  wor 

The  nets  thus  far  described  are  madi 
twine,  whose  length  is  limited  only  )p^  tie 
amount  that  the  needle  will  hold.  The  Jiew 
needleful  is  attached  by  a  knot,  as  in  Hg.  9. 

In  the  case  of  a  hammock,  when  the  etna 
is  uniformly  in  one  direction,  the  ordiBirj 
stitch  may  be  taken  with  the  end  of  the  oef 
thread,  on  top  of  the  knot  last  made.  The  low 
ends  should  not  be  cut  off  close  until  tker 
firmness  is  proved.  In  case  of  a  mistake,  or  t 
break  in  the  body  of  the  net,  the  faulty  neihes 
may  be  cut  out  and  new  ones  made  in  thdir 
place,  in  a  manner  that  will  sngeest  itself  to 
any  one  who  has  learned  the  reffmar  stitch. 

In  a  netted  hammock  the  long  oords  or 
t^gays"  that  support  the  ends  are  merely  a- 
larged  meshes.  They  are  best  made  of  sum- 
form  size  and  length  by  winding  the  twine 
round  and  round  the  mesh-stick  a  sufficiot 
number  of  times  to  insure  the  required  leo^ 
before  taking  the  usual  stitch.  When  maioiDg 
the  rows,  a  number  of  meshes  may  be  carried 
on  the  stick  at  once.  In  other  words,  it  is  mi 
necessary  to  slip  each  mesh  off  from  the  stick 
as  soon  as  it  is  made. 

In  pulling  the  knots  tight,  the  fingers  are 
soon  cut  or  chafed  by  the  thread,  unless  a  flove 
is  worn.  This  may  be  omitted,  however,  if  tbe 
pull  is  delivered  with  the  hand  graf^ping  tbe 
needle  and  thread,  and  the  needle  pointing  di- 
rectly at  the  knot  last  made. 

Machine-made  nets  differ  from  hand-made 
in  that  one  thread  or  set  of  threads,  carried  oo 
bobbins,  forms  the  warp,  while  another  set 
forms  the  woof.  A  net-making  machine  vti 
patented  in  England  as  early  as  1778,  botnot 
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lin  thirty  years  has  the  trade  been 
>plied  in  this  manner.    The  machines 

in  the  United  States  are  those  of 
fallen,  B.  Arnold,  and  Joaannin,  a 
n.     The  last    named,  with  certain 

improvements,  is  regarded  with 
he  large  manufactarers.  Such  ma- 
e   necessarily  complicated,  and  no 

idea  of  their  detailed  working  cao 
without  elaborate  illustrations.  It 
iderstood,  however,  that  with  two  or 
ads  or  sets  of  threads,  machinery  may 
icted  that  will  make  the  regulation 
ich  seems  to  be  the  only  one  that 
s  the  requirements  of  the  case.  In 
le  warp  thread  is,  for  distinctness, 
k,  while  the  woof  is  merely  outlined. 
I  of  open  black  loops  being  made  by 
pins  or  hooks,  the  other  series,  witli 

many  ingenious  and  self-acting  de- 
tade  to  pass  over  and  through  them. 

The  number  of  continuous  threads 
ited  to  two,  as  in  the  illustration,  but 
ndefinitely  multiplied  and  supplied 
>ins  or  spools  on  which  the  thread  is 
Thus,  in  the  Jouannin  machine,  two 
•eads  are  used,  marked  a  and  &,  Fig. 
a  threads   are  drawn  into  simple 


r  and  through  which  the  h  threads 
I  by  means  of  an  ingenious  arrange- 
ooks — one  hook  to  each  mesh — which 
^  tlireads,  pull  them  through  the  a 
0  them  a  twist,  and  pass  them  over 
ols.  This  forms  the  knot,  which  is 
itly  tightened,  and  a  repetition  of  the 
roidnces  successive  rows  of  meshes 
it  rapidity.  Nets  of  all  kinds  and 
ipt  circular  and  scoop  nets,  are  now 
nachinery,  and  sold  at  a  price  which 
cally  driven  the  hand-made  nets  out 
ade.  Few  American  fishermen  who 
n  reach  of  a  market  now  do  more 
ir  their  own  nets,  but  something  of  a 
as  sprung  up  of  late  years  for  band- 
imocks,  tennis-nets,  and  the  like,  and 
ateurs  have  learned  the  stitch  as  a 
fancy-work  affording  gentle  exercise 
reeable  pastime.  White  and  colored 
umished  by  all  dealers,  in  a  great  va- 
eautifol  shades,  and,  in  many  of  the 


variety-shops,  needles  and  mesh-sticks  are  kept 
in  stock.  These  last,  however,  are  easily  made 
by  any  one  who  can  use  the  common  wood- 
working tools. 

NEVADA.  State  GorenuMBt— The  following 
were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov- 
ernor, Jewett  W.  Adams,  Democrat ;  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, C.  £.  Laughton;  Secretary  of 
State,  J.  M.  Dormer ;  Treasurer,  George  Tufly ; 
Comptroller,  J.  F.  Hallock ;  Attorney-General, 
W.  H.  Davenport;  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  U.  S.  Toung ;  Surveyor-General, 
0. 8.  Preble.  Judiciary,  Supreme  Court:  Chief- 
Justice,  Thomas  P.  Hawley ;  Associate  Justices, 
O.  R.  Leonard  and  C.  H.  Belknap. 

CoBstttitimud  AmMdncitB.— The  Governor,  in 
his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1885,  says: 

Tour  atteDtion  is  called  to  the  foot  that  five  amend- 
ments were  favorably  passed  upon  by  the  last  sessioD, 
which  will  oome  before  you  ibr  your  consideratioD. 
If  you  adopt  any  of  them,  it  will  be  necessary  for  you 
to  provide  the  mode  of  submitting  the  same  to  a  vote 
of  the  people.  The  first  amendment  chuiges  the  time 
of  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature  from  the  fi»t  Mon- 
day in  January  to  the  first  Monday  in  February.  The 
second  amendiment  requires  naturalization  six  months 
before  the  election ;  a  residence  of  one  year  in  the  State, 
instead  of  six  months,  and  a  residence  to  ninety  days 
in  the  county,  instead  of  thirty,  as  necessary  qualifi- 
cations for  an  elector.  The  third  amendment  onan^ 
the  mode  of  amending  the  Constitution  bv  requiring 
the  vote  of  but  one  instead  of  two  sessions  oi  theL^gia- 
lature  to  submit  theouestion  to  the  people,  and  by  mak- 
ing two  thirds  of  each  House,  inst^  of  a  bare  majori- 
ty, necessary  to  submit  to  the  people  such  amendment. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  amendments  pertain  to  the  mode 
of  in  vesting  our  school  ftmds.  Dnaer  our  present  Con- 
stitution, the  school  money  derived  fh>m  the  sale  of 
lands  and  other  sources  can  be  invested  in  United 
States  and  Nevada  State  bonds  only.  As  the  interest 
on  an  investment  in  United  States  oonds  is  only  three 
per  cent,  per  annum,  it  was  thought  by  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  best  to  extend  the  class  of  bonds 
in  which  school  moneys  could  be  invested.  It  seems, 
however,  they  could  not  agree  upon  any  one  plan,  and 
therefore  adopted  two  amendments  for  your  consid- 
eration, one  or  which  you  will  doubtless  submit  to  the 
people  and  reject  the  other.  One  of  these  amendments 
directs  that  the  school  moneys  shall  be  invested  **  in 
United  States  bonds  or  bonds  of  this  State,  or  the 
bonds  of  such  other  State  or  States  as  may  be  selected 
by  the  boards  authorized  by  law  to  make  such  invest- 
ments.'' The  other  amendment  provides  that  the 
school  moneys  may  be  invested  "in  United  States 
bonds,  the  l>onds  of  this  State,  or  such  other  State 
bonds  or  other  securities  as  may  be  authorized  by 
hiw." 

CwMoHdatloi  of  State  aad  Cauty  Offices.— On  this 
subject  the  Governor  says : 

I  simply  give  expression  to  the  general  demand  of 
popular  sentiment  throughout  the  State,  when  I  rec- 
ommend that  our  Constitution  be  so  amended  as  to 
reduce  the  number  of  State  officers,  and  thereby  econ- 
omize in  State  expenditures.  Nor  is  there  let^s  need 
of  the  consolidations  of  counter  than  of  State  offices. 
The  whole  amount  of  taxes  levied  for  the  support  of 
the  Stat«  government  for  the  year  1888,  incluaing  Or- 
phans* Home,  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind,  State  Prison, 
insane  Asylum,  salaries  of  officers,  and  all  incidentals, 
was,  in  round  numbers,  $249,000,  while  the  amount 
levied  for  conducting  the  fourteen  county  governments 
for  tiie  same  year  was  $614,000.  Among  the  statutory 
measures  that  will  most  effectually  economize  county 
expenditures,  is  the  consolidation  of  judicial  dis- 
tricts. 
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Other  HMtMBOidatlaut— The  Goyernor  rec-  State  lying  between  28°  and  38**  nor 

ommends  a  Gonstitational  amendment  by  which  range  ZS°  and  86''  east,  contaioing' 

ninejarors  may  find  a  verdict  in  criminal  caases,  acres.      Following  the  meanderings 

as  is  now  the  case  in  civil  suits  in  this  State.    He  Hnmboldt  river,  it  extends  about  fill; 

also  recommends  extending  the  term  of  county  along  that  stream,  with  not  less  tbsD  t 

officers  from  two  to  four  years,  and  greater  uni-  five  miles  average  width.     Much  of  tl 

formity  in  the  laws  relating  to  county  govern-  on  the  river  will  produce  a  crop  of  graii 

ment,  saying:  ^^ Under  the  present  laws,  we  out  irrigation,  and,  in  fact,  in  such  y 

find  one  county  (Ormsby)  governed  by  the  gen-  the  last,  fine  wheat  has  been  grown  s 

eral  salary  law  that  has  been  in  force  for  four  tured  on  the  '^  bench-land."    But  the  d 

years,  but  now  repealed  except  as  to  this  coun-  from  market  makes  grain- raising  lees  pr 

ty ;  two  counties  (Washoe  and  £smeralda)  act-  than  stock-raising, 

ing  under  a  special  salary  law;   five  counties  FtMUMes. — The  report  of  theComptrc 

(Storey,  Eureka,  Elko,  Humboldt,  and  Lander)  the  year  ending  Dec.  81,  1884,  shows 

acting  under  the  law  usually  known  as  the  Foley  property- tax,  $248,079.11 ;  tax  on  prw 

Fee  Bill,  and  the  other  six  counties  are  governed  mines,  $1 6,854. 19 ;  from  miscellaneous  i 

by  the  old  fee-bill  act  that  was  in  force  before  $81,917.84.    The  net  amounts  of  cash  p 

the  passage  of  the  salary  law."  the  State  Treasury,  by  the  several  coni 

Agrlciltue.-^  Reviewing  the  operations  of  the  year  footed  up  $254,988.77 ;  receii 

1888,  a  San  Francisco  journal  says :  all  sources,  $524,857.80 ;  apportionmei 

ItwiUsurpriseagreatmanytolookoverthefignres  ^'^®^®,^M"°''»  ""{^^^  balance  in  the 

that  have  been  oollated,  and  see  the  amount  of  acre-  Jan.  1,  1888,  and  the  receipts  fort 

age  under  cultivation,  the  great  variety  of  products  year  beginning  Jan.  1,  1888,  and  endi 

in  cereala  and  fVuits,  and  the  adaptabiuty  of  a  large  81,  1884,  $861,195.87;  amount  expeu* 

SST'u  b  dott^i^^?*2Sd^    ^d^SiT^ISd  ^°«  *^®  ^^^  y®^  ^®^'  $571,931.8 

plama,  much  of  the^soiUf  whicT  is^veiy^feiSe  Sd  assessed  value  of  all  the  real  and  perso 

will  produce  as  much  per  acre  as  the  avenge  arable  erty  in  the  State  for  the  year  was  I 

land  of  the  oountrv,  which,  in  addition,  is  certain  of  172.81.     During  the  year  the  gross 

beinff  well  watered  by  the  mountam-streama.    It  is  ygjue  of  the  mines  was  $7,487,684.25. 

peoiiliarly  well  adapted  to  the  growmg  of  sudi  fhuto  j^     ^^^     j                  ^  g  '^  ^^    j 

as  are  mdigenous  to  the  temperate  zone,  and  the  prob-  ^"^  k^wn-^    Zlil  ^  "      ^^^^  uj 

lem  of  their  profltoble  production  has  abeady  passed  o«nts  on  each  $100  of  taxable  proper 

the  experimental  stage.    The  dairy  interests  are  also  rate  can  not  be  reduced,  in  the  opinio 

being  developed ;  bo  that  the  decadence  of  mining^  Comptroller.    He  says :  "  It  will  not, 

if  it  should  prove  to  be  more  than  temporary-will  ^ie  amiss  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  d( 

be  acoompamed  by  a  substantia]  flrowth  of  the  agn-     ., _^ ^«4.^.r  ««^«««*„  *^«ij  v^  « 

cultural  and  live-stock  interests,  which  as  they,^-  **J®  aasessment  of  property  could  be  g 

ticularly  the  former,  are  regarded  as  the  chief  source  creased,  the  rate  of  taxation  proper 

of  the  proeperi^  or  a  oommonwealth,  will  no  doubt  reduced,  and  equal  and  exact  justice  sv 

result,  in  future  years,  m  giving  to  Nevada  a  greater  for  gross  injustice  by  a  compliance 

S.^ht^^Sjf^^S'r'wtheWSIS;^  lawonthepanof^^rs.    Thepr 

Of  land  devoted  to  agriculture  hi  the  State,  the  oulti-  ^^me  counties  is  probably  assessed  i 

vation  of  barley  requires  about  one  third  annually,  its  cash  value,  but  m  other  counties,  ti 

only  about  150,000  oushels  of  wheat  being  ralBed.  does  not  escape  taxation  entirely  is 

while  over  600,000  bushels  of  barley  were  produced  f^^  |)e]ow  its  value  " 

^e.f';^,'  lH:i,s,'^JT^^^;  Sff^:  ,„Th^  depreciation  i?  property  yrfoj 

Btrawbemes,  ffoosebemes,  and  other  fruits,  vegeta-  1884,  as  compared  with  1888,  is  $1,16 

bles.  and  cereals  occupied  the  remaining  acreage,  and  in  net  proceeds  of  mines,  $189,721.5( 

good  crops  were  the  rule  in  the  more  fertile  regions  State  for  several  years,"  says  the  Con 

and  where  irri^tion  was  available.  a  j,g^  j^^g  taxable  valnea  and  a  muc 

Gnaiag.  —  The  State  of  Nevada,  notwith-  rate  of  taxation  than  at  present.     7 

standing  its  sterility,  is  a  fine  grazing  country,  of  Nevada,  instead  of  being  bankmpt, 

Sheep-walks  and  cattle-ranges  are  numerous,  man  nor  corporation  a  dollar,  and  its 

and  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  not  fewer  are  promptly  paid  on  presentation, 

than  1,000,000  head  of  cattle  in  the  State,  debtedness  is  all   to  her   irreducibl 

100,000  head  of  horses,  and  500,000  head  of  funds,  and  the  interest  she  pays  all 

sheep  and  goats.     The   portion  devoted  to  the  support  of  her  public  schools; 

grazing  does  not  exceed  one  fourth  the  area  of  debt  of  Nevada,  over  and  above  cash 

the  State,  and,  were  it  stocked  to  its  full  ca-  applicable  to  its  payment,  does  not  m 

pacity,  the  income  from  this  source  would  be  six  dollars  per  capita  o(  its  popnlatioi 

near  $10,000,000  annually.    Its  population  is  Pilitlcil.— A  Republican  State  Cc 

not  above  50,000 ;  the  income  of  stock  alone  met  in  Virginia  City  on  April  80,  s 

is  not  less  than  $50  for  each  person  living  in  delegates  to  the  National  Oonventio 

the  State,  and.  if  fully  stocked,  $200  per  cap-  party.    It  put  forth  a  platform  o<nita 

ita.    The  stocxmen  realize  the  advantages  of  following  resolutions : 

this  State  as  a  beef-producing  country  and  are  ^hat  the  Bepubllcaa  party  h«i  at  all  t 

f ast  bnngmg  it  into  use.     One  of  the  finest  and  still  is,  the  friend  ahd  protector  of  lal 

stock-ranges  available  is  that  section  of  the  such  considers  the  advent  of  the  Chinese 
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tngeroTu  and  inimical  to  the  deserved        NEW  BRVIISWIGK.    For  the  latest  informa- 

woerity  of  American  laborers.  tion,  see  the  article  in  the  "Annual  Cyclo- 
nd  aUver  have  coexisted,  aDd  formed      ^   „   ^      jggg     j^^^  article  was  written 

tircalation  of  the  world  smce  the  on^in  *^^    *,        ..    *"""•     *   "*^,  »*  k»v,*«  »» «»  »»  V*.  " 

ety ;  that  the  agitation  against  silver,  aiter  the  adjonrnment  ot  the  Legislatore,  which 

destroy  ita  value  and  use  as  monejr,  is  has  not  since  convened,  and  there  are  no  new 

a  orime,  which  can  only  result  in  a  transactions  or  statistics  for  the  current  year, 
values  without  any  compensation.  j^^g^  HAMPSHIRE.    SUttottlSr— The  State  is  be- 

Land  of  Comrress  the  exercise  of  all  Its  .  i  ^..^.^^     ^oo  Aif a    ako a   h/  xt 

power  for  tEe  speedy  suppression  ot  tween  latitude  42    41'  and  46     and  11'  K, 

le  Territory  of  Utah.  and  longitude  70°  40'  and  72"  28'  W.    Length, 

iw  our  demand  for  the  establishment  by  168  miles;  width,  20  to  90  miles;  area,  land 

remmentofa  postal-telegraphic  service,  aurfaces,  9,005  square  miles ;  lakes  and  ponds, 

epublican  State  Oonvention,  held  220  square  miles ;   rivers  and  smaller  streams, 

)ity  on  September  4,  nominated  80  square  miles;   total,  according  to  Census 

jr  Presidential  Electors,  William  Bureau,  9,805  square  miles.    This  territory  in- 

»r  CSongress,  and  Thomas  P.  Haw-  eludes  all  of  Connecticut  river  aloog  its  west- 

dction  as  Justice  of  the  Sapreme  ern  border,  and  half  of  Piscataqua  river  on  the 

[>latform,  confined  to  State  affairs,  east.    Population,  in  1880,  846,991 ;  increase 

nst  the  calling  of  a  constitutional  from  1870,  28,691,  or  9  per  cent. ;  males,  170,- 

ind  in  favor  of  the  reduction  of  the  526 ;  females,  176,465 ;  native-born,  800,697 ; 

lembers  of  the  Legislature,  and  foreign  -  bom,  46,294  (increase  of  nearly  50 

tmploy^s  of  both  houses  thereof.  per  cent.).    Males  of  military  age  (eighteen 

ition  also  resolved :  to  forty-four,  both  inclusive),  70,410 ;   males 

I  imperative  duty  of  our  next  Legisla-  of  voting-age  (twenty-one  and  over),  105,188. 

its  early  and  constant  attention  to  re-  Number  of  dwellings  in  the   State,   68,881 ; 

I,  that  such  laws  may  be  passed  as  wiU  families,   80,286 ;    minors,    180,887,  or   1|  to 

marked  reduction  in  the  present  ex-  „    ^„r„:T„ .    U^..oAr»o    f^    o^Mot./»    wiU     ftft.^iQ. 

ng  our  Stete  and  county  governments.  ^   ^^mily ;    persons    to    square    mUe,    88  58, 

tionof  the  number  of  existing  judicial  dwellings,  759;    families,  8*92;  persons  to  a 

lidation  of  county  firovemmeuts,  State  dwelling,  5*07 ;   to  a  family,  4'82 ;    acres  to 

ses,  and  reduction  of  salaries  of  not  less  each  person,  16'61 ;  to  a  family,  71*78;  num- 

•**?^      ip      « j-«   *v  a*-»«  n^.,-*:  bcr  of  farms  in  the  State,  82,181 ;  acres  of  im- 

m  favor  of  amending  the  State  Consti-  ,  ,      ,    ooaoho. ^i \.fi  «».».«  ^^a 

ledge  the  KepubliSn  party  to  that  proved  land,  2,808,112;   value  of  farms  and 

atitutional  rdorm,  so  as  to  limit  the  buildings,  $75,884,889 ;  farm -implements,  $8,- 

s  of  the  Legislature  to  forty  instead  of  069,244;   live-stock,  $9,812,064 ;    value  of  all 

t  present  farm    products,    $18,474,830.     Acreage    and 

5rats  renominated  George  W,  Oas-  amount  of  farm  products,  1880 — barley,  8,460 

gress,  and  presented  W.  M.  Sea-  acres,  77,877  bushels;  buckwheat,  4,588  acres, 

Jidate  for  the  Supreme   Bench.  94,090  bushels;  Indian  com,  86,588  acres,  1,- 

d  in  favor  of  a  constitutional  con-  858.625  bushels;  oats,  29,485  acres,  1,017,620 

the  election,  Nov.  4^  the  Republi-  bushels ;    rye,  8,217   acres,    84,688  bushels ; 

scessful.    The  vote  was  as  follows :  wheat,  11,245  acres,  169,816  bushels;    hay. 

588,069  tons;  hops,  28,955  pounds;  orchard 
products,  $972,291 ;  potatoes,  8,858,828  bush- 
els; wool,  1,060,589  pounds;  milk,  5,789,128 
gallons;  butter,  7,247,272  pounds;  cheese, 
807,076  pounds.    N^umber  of  horses  reported, 

n  calling  a  constitutional  con ven-  46,778;    working-oxen,  29,152;   milch -cows, 

571   against,  and  2,810  for.    The  90,564;  other  cattle,  112,689;  sheep,  211,825; 

f  1885  consists  of  15  Republicans  swine,  58,487. 

irats  in  the  Senate,  and  82  Repub-       Capital  invested  in  manufactures,  in  1880, 

Democrats  in  the  House.  $51,112,268;  average  number  of  males,  above 

!• — The  cost  of  maintaining  the  sixteen  years  old,  employed,  29,856 ;  females, 

tor  1888  and  1884  was  $80,808.59 ;  above  fifteen  years,  16,184 ;  children  and  youth, 

risoners  Deo.  81,  1884,  115.  8,291 ;  total  wages  paid,  $14,814,798 ;  value  of 

er  of  children  of  school  age  (six  materials  used,  $48,552,462 ;  value  of  products, 

rears)  by  counties  is  as  follows :  $78,978,028.     Specific  cotton  manufactories, 

;  Douglas,  818;  Elko,  988;  Esme-  86;   capital   invested,    $19,877,084;   spindles 

Inreka,  840;  Humboldt,  500;  Lan-  run,  944,058;  looms,  24,209;  officers  and  op- 

icoln,451;  Lyon,  511;  Nye,  160;  eratives  employed,  16,529;  pounds  of  cotton 

r2;  Storey,  2,445;  Washoe,  1,029;  consumed,  76,886,499,  which  cost  $8,629,068; 

810;  total,  9,598.  goods   manufactured,    244,145,558    yards    of 

n  product  of  the  State  (gold,  sil-  cloth,  and  68,881,540  pounds  yarn  and  thread; 

and  lead)  has  been  given  as  fol-  wages  of  operatives,  f  4,290,960;  value  of  ma- 

$10,868,876;   1883,   $8,771,621;  terials,  $10,146,904;  value  of  products,  $17,- 

,939.    The  product  of  the  Com-  958,408.    Iron  and  steel  manufactured,  7,978 

as  about  $2,000,000  more  in  1884  tons;  capital  invested,  $650,000;   hands  em- 

of  Eureka  county,  $1,500,000  less,  ployed,  290 ;  wages,  $127,690 ;  value  of  mate- 
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rials  ased,  $528,355;  valae  of  products,  $807,- 
840.  Fisheries — persons  engaged,  914;  capital 
invested,  $209,465 ;  value  of  products,  $176,- 
684.  Quarries,  29 ;  capital  invested,  $128,800 ; 
prodnct,  1880,  1,920,840  cubic  feet;  value, 
$808,066.  Gold,  582  ounces  produced;  value, 
$1 1,000.  Silver,  12,375  ounces ;  value,  $16,000. 
Paper,  5,480  tons;  value,  $1,781,170. 

Persons  engaged  in  all  vocations,  all  ages. 
142,468 :  in  agriculture,  44,490 ;  professional 
and  personal  services.  28,206 ;  trade  and  trans- 
portation, 11,785;  manufactures,  mechanical, 
and  mining  industries,  58,087.  Assessed  value 
of  real  estate,  $122,738,124;  personal,  $42,022,- 
057;  total,  $164,755,181.  Taxation— State, 
1880,  $395,872 ;  county,  $488,978 ;  city,  town, 
and  school,  $1,818,290;  total,  $2,697,640. 

Number  of  insane  in  the  State,  1,056 ;  blind, 
412 ;  persons  ten  years  old  and  upward,  286,- 
188;  unable  to  read,  11,982;  unable  to  write, 
14,302.  Foreign-bom  persons,  ten  years  old 
and  upward,  42,788 ;  unable  to  write,  11,498, 
or  about  27  per  cent  Native  white  persons, 
ten  years  old  and  upward,  242,811 ;  unable  to 
write,  2,710,  or  1*1  per  cent. 

State  €i«venumt — Biennial  elections  are  held 
in  November  of  even  years ;  biennial  legisla* 
tive  sessions  are  held  in  June  of  odd  years.  At 
the  close  of  1884  Samuel  W.  Hale  (Republican) 
was  Governor;  Ai  B.  Thompson,  Secretary; 
Isaac  W.  Hammond,  Deputy-Secretary;  So- 
lon A.  Garter,  Treasurer;  Parsons  B.  Cogs- 
well, Printer ;  Oliver  Pillsbury,  Insurance  Com- 
missioner; William  H.  KimbaU,  Librarian; 
James  W.  Patterson,  Superintendent  Public 
Instruction;  Augustus  D.  Ayling,  Adjutant- 
General  ;  Irving  A.  Watson,  Secretary  of  Board 
of  Health ;  James  O.  Adams,  Secretary  of  Board 
of  Agriculture ;  John  M.  Hill,  Secretary  of  Board 
of  Equalization  of  Taxes ;  Orrin  C.  Moore,  Ed- 
win B.  S.  Sanborn,  Edward  J.  Tenney,  Railroad 
Commissioners ;  Buel  C.  Carter  and  George  E. 


Gage,  Bank  Commissioners;  Charles G.Roaodi) 
Principal  of  Normal  School ;  Charles  P.  Bu- 
crott.  Superintendent  of  Asylum  for  Imx: 
John  C.  Ray,  Superintendent  of  MvM 
School ;  Frank  S.  Dodge,  Warden  State  Prisa. 
Supreme  Court:  Charles  Doe,  Chief- Jattict; 
Isaac  W.  Smith,  William  H.  H.  Allen,  Lew 
W.  Clark,  Isaac  N.  Blodgett,  Alonzo  P.  Car- 
penter, and  George  A.  Bingham,  Assodata; 
Mason  W.  Tappan,  Attorney-General;  l^illip 
S.  Ladd,  Law  Reporter.  Henry  W.  Blair  and 
Austin  F.  Pike,  Senators  in  Congress;  HaitiB 
A.  Haynes  and  Ossian  Ray,  Repre8eotati?ei 
Governor  -  elect,  June,  1886,  to  June,  M, 
Moody  Currier.  In  June  a  Senator  is  to  bi 
chosen  for  the  term  expiring  March  4, 1SB5. 
Ftnanccs. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  KiJ 
81,  1884,  the  State  receipts  from  all  sooreei 
amounted  to  $1,000,977.83,  and  the  disband  I 
ments  for  all  purposes  to  $1,016,217.44;  Iw-i 
ing  in  the  treasury,  June  1,  an  available  ca^  j 
surplus  of  $189,882.88;  such  surplus,  Juoel,! 

1883,  having  heen  $204,622.49. 
Careful  estimates,  prepared  by  the  State  See-I 

retary,  show  six  preceding  years  of  annual  lepi" 
lative  sessions,  to  have  cost  the  State  $3TS)'| 
188.06;  six  years  of  biennial  sessions,  $2% 
886.67— a  saving  of  $90,801.89.    Fewmeml 
are  chosen  for  more  than  a  term  of  two  yeanj 
The  State  debt,  June  1,  1884,  was  $M'M 
609.20.      As  to  a  portion   of  its  principii,j 
amounting  to  $450,000,  falling  doe  Sept.  l| 

1884,  the  Governor,  in  his  message  to  ' 
Legislature  in  1883,  observed  that  unless' 
sums  should  be  appropriated  for  extraor* 
expenses  in  the  intervening  time,  this 
would  be  paid  at  maturity  with  the  sorploB' 
revenue.    It  has  been  so  paid. 

RaUrMuto.  —  Followmg  are  the  corponti! 
names  of  the  railroads  operating  in  New  Hao^ 
shire,  the  length  and  value  of  each  road,  andtte 
tax  assessment  on  it  for  1884 : 


HAVES  OF  RAILROADS. 


Eastern 

Boston  and  Maine 

Asbuelot 

Boeton,  Conoonl,  and  Montreal 

Fitcbbnrg 

Nashua  and  Lowell 

Wilton 

Cheshire 

Grand  Trtink 

Northern 

Concord 

Manchester  and  North  Weare 

Concord  and  Portsmouth 

Dover  and  Wlnnepesankee 

Portsmouth,  Great  Falls,  and  Conwaj 

Manchester  and  Lawrence 

Concord  and  Claromoot 

Sullivan  County 

Worcester  and  Nashua 

Mount  Washington 

Suncook  Valley 

Portland  and  Bochester 

Monadnock 

Portland  and  Ogdensburg 

Wolfeborough 

West  AmesDury  Bnnch 

Miles 


MOMofraad 
In 


16 

87-76 

25-20 

154 

9-87 

6-25 

42i)l 

53 

62-91 

84-50 

19-50 

48*20 

28 

63 

28-45 

71 

25.50 

6-68 

8 
18-87 

8 
18-86 
20 
12 

2 


817-78 


VbIos  of  riMid  and 
■quIpoMnta. 


$425,000 

2,000,0  0 
17^000 

2,550,000 

18,000 

400,000 

250,000 

1,200,000 
660,000 

2,000,000 

2,500.000 

78,000 

47^000 

876,000 

875,000 

1,600,000 

600,000 

600,000 

180,000 

18Q.U00 

140,000 

15.000 

100,000 

100,000 

60,000 

86,000 


Amvaitt  (aii 


$16,711,000 


$4.SlS0i 

28,982  8S 
2.018  74 

80,784  71 

iOl  75 

4,6n« 

8,00179 

18,907  M 
6,794  49 

24,667  11 

29,806  79 

964« 

6.674  a 

4^73 

4,597  97 

18JK>6« 

7.850  17 

6^188  SO 

2,074  06 

1,607  71 

1,694  18 

185  39 

t224  79 

1,286  70 

568  75 

809  18 


$300,798  81 
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e  amount  of  the  tax  assessed  on 
e  State  for  1884  is  $80,724.98 
1882,  when  it  wub  $170,003.85. 
liefly  attributed  to  the  increased 

Following   are  the  corporate 

lephone  lines  operating  in  New 

value  of  each  Hne,  and  the  tax 

(4: 


tF  UNE. 

VdniUlon. 

Amoant  of 
US. 

)ton 

$8,400 

800;000 

7lM) 

700 

4,000 

800 

8&0 

1,500 

$89  86 

I  Telegraph  Co 

Chesterfleid' .'.'.'..!! 

8,478  40 

8  66 

8  66 

49  47 

•ook 

(town,  and  Clarks- 

9  89 
8  09 

»wn,  and  Ck>nnect- 

18  06 

$810,350 

$8,60140 

— ^The  savings-banks  in  opera- 
^,  numbered  sixty-seven.  The 
bered  117,817;  increase  in  the 
beir  deposits  amounted  to  $42,- 
ireaae,  $2,966,781.85;  surplus, 
ind  a  haJf  million  dollars ;  gaar- 
599,000.     In  the  matter  of  sav- 

last  Legislature  enacted  some 
iges,  the  better  to  provide  for 
!  depositors,  the  principal  one 
commissioners.    Their  number 

two,  and  their  compensation, 
viously  paid  by  the  banks,  is 
.ble  by  the  State,  at  the  rate  of 
lay,  while  in  active  service,  be- 
an ce  of  mileage  at  ten  cents  a 
f  law  imposes  on  the  commis* 
exacting  and  responsible  service 

le  total  fire-risks  in  force  in  the 
imounted  to  $68,160,000.  This 
iclude  the  large  risks  taken  on 
t  manufacturing  establishments 
)d  Manufacturers^  Mutnals,  that 
the  State  Commissioner.  Life- 
75.  The  present  system  of  in- 
ision  was  established  in  1870, 
ed  advantageously  to  the  Staters 
last  report  of  the  commissioner 
)  were  twenty-two  home  fire- 
)anies,  and  fifty-nine  fire-insur- 
)  from  other  States  and  conn- 
i  to  insure  property  in  the  State 
.  There  were  also  twenty-two 
ompanies,  one  accident,  one  life 
md  two  fidelity  or  guarantee 
>mpanie8  authorized  to  operate 
he  commissioner  says :  "  With- 
ve  or  fifteen  years  the  drift  of 
3usiness  has  undergone  great 
Then  I  assumed  the  duties  of 
t,  it  was  understood  that  fire- 
>anies  secured  their  profits  in 
ly  in  the  rural  districts.    Farm 


risks  were  then  in  demand.  The  great  hulk  of 
losses  occurred  in  the  cities  and  compact  towns, 
and  the  farmers  complained  of  paying  an  un- 
due proportion  of  the  losses.  Now  this  is 
actually  reversed."  The  cities  have  escaped 
heavy  losses  to  an  unusual  degree,  reducing 
the  amount  paid  by  insurance  companies,  to 
the  insured,  $10,488.77.  Great  expenditures 
have  been  made,  in  the  cities  and  large  towns, 
in  securing  a  water-supply,  organizing  fire 
departments,  and  fumishiug  every  appliance 
for  the  speedy  extinguishment  of  fires.  In  sup- 
port of  these  statements  the  chief-engineer  of 
Concord  reports,  for  1884,  the  whole  loss  by 
fire  as  only  $1,660.05.  The  city  underwriters 
admit  the  annual  amount  of  insurance  premi- 
ums paid  to  be  not  less  than  $70,000.  For 
twelve  years,  since  an  abundant  hydrant  serv- 
ice has  been  furnished,  the  average  insurance 
recovered  has  been  but  $19,218.59.  Excess  of 
premiums  paid  over  that  received,  $50,000. 
The  annual  assessment  of  the  one  per  cent,  tax 
on  premiums  collected  in  this  State,  during 
1888,  amounted  to  $8,184.28. 

Edncatioi. — The  summary  of  schools  for  1884 
is  as  follows :  Towns  having  organized  schools,^ 
285  ;  different  public  schools,  2,698 ;  graded 
schools,  491 ;  town  and  district  high-schools, 
46 ;  average  length  of  schools  in  the  year,  20 
weeks ;  scholars — boys  attending  schools  two 
weeks  or  more,  82,754 ;  girls,  81,900;  scholars 
under  six  years  of  age,  4,905 ;  between  six  and 
sixteen,  58,945;  over  sixteen,  5,188;  average 
attendance  of  all  scholars,  48,728 ;  average  at- 
tendance to  each  school,  16^;  whole  number 
of  school-children  reported  to  commissioner, 
72,769.  Number  of  children  in  the  State  of 
school  age,  five  to  seventeen,  both  included,  giv- 
en by  census  of  1880 — boys,  88,572 ;  girls,  89,- 
548.  Teachers— males,  448 ;  females,  8,077. 
Average  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers,  in- 
cluding board,  $88.41 ;  female  teachers,  $28.14. 
School-houses,  2,221 ;  estimated  value  of  land, 
buildings,  and  furniture,  $2,881,822 ;  value  of 
school  apparatus,  $49,755 ;  school  revenue  from 
all  sources,  $680,085 ;  total  expenditures,  $624,- 
125,  an  increase  of  $18,288  last  year.  Teach- 
ers^ institutes  have  been  organized  and  held  in 
each  of  the  ten  counties,  which  have  been  at- 
tended by  about  700  teachers.  The  Legisla- 
ture of  1888  amended  the  school  laws,  pro- 
viding that  physiology  and  hygiene,  including 
special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic 
stimulants  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  sys- 
tem, should  be  taught  in  all  public  schools 
sufficiently  advanced  to  receive  such  instruc- 
tion, and  that  all  teachers  should  be  examined 
upon  said  topics  as  to  fitness  to  teach  them,  as 
one  of  the  required  subjects  to  receive  promi- 
nent attention  in  the  schools — the  law  to  take 
effect  March  1, 1884.  This  is  believed  to  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  toward  cultivating 
and  instilling  habits  of  temperance  among  the 
youth  of  the  State.  There  appeared  to  be  no 
opposition  to  the  law,  public  sentiment  in  and 
outside  of  the  Legislature  pushing  it  forward  to 
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an  earlj  and nnanimoas passage.  Snitable text-  oominon  schools;  penalty  in  oert 

books  are  now  provided  for  school  use.    Bj  naisance ;  relating  to  sidewalks  i 

another  legislative  act,  towns  and  districts  were  coasting  in  the  public  streets ;  bet 

authorized  to  adopt  a  provision  to  sapplj  text-  tion  of  births,  marriages,  and  deat 

books  free  for  the  nse  of  their  schools,  and  es-  vidiog  for  the    support  of  min* 

tablish  regulations  therefor.    The  act  has  been  These  aid  the  board  in  inculcatini 

accepted  by  some  cities  and  towns.    The  Nor-  ures  of  careful  living  as  will  iu 

mal  School,  in  operation  since  1870,  graduated  health  and  longevity  to  the  peopl 

twenty-one  teachers  in  1883.  It  has  never  been  tention  has  been  given  to  the  si 

more  successfully  conducted  than  in  the  past  pure  drinking-water  from  pollute 

year.    Three  hundred  and  forty-two  graduates  to  the  inspection  of  public  and  c 

of  normal  schools  have  been  employed  in  148  stitutions.    Imperfect  returns  ma( 

towns  the  past  year.  retary,  to  March  81, 1883,  give  th 

State  Charitlcftr— At  the  Asylum  for  Insane  births  in  the  State  as  6,150 ;  mai 
841  patients  were  admitted  during  the  year ;  couples ;  deaths,  5,421. 
18  were  discharged  as  recovered ;  41  were  im-  LMgevltjt —  By  the  census  of 
proved,  and  808  remained  at  date  of  report,  shown  that  of  the  persons  in  the 
A  new  building  for  female  patients  was  fin-  to  eighty-four  years  old,  both  inc 
ished  and  occupied.  It  has  roomy  apartments,  were — males,  1,340;  females,  1, 
affords  accommodations  for  80  patients,  and  is  five  to  eighty-nine  years — ^males,  4 
one  of  the  best  designed  buildings  in  the  conn-  725 ;  ninety  to  ninety-four  years- 
try.  About  800  persons  are  cared  for  by  the  females,  192 ;  ninety-five  to  ninet 
several  counties,  which  have  enlarged  and  im-  — ^males,  16 ;  females,  46 ;  one  he 
proved  facilities  for  keeping  their  insane  poor,  and  upward  —  males,  4 ;  female 
N^ew  Hampshire  keeps,  as  its  beneficiaries,  in  eighty  years  and  upward,  4,694. 
institutions  of  other  States,  indigent  persons  shows  tiiat  one  person  in  every 
of  other  unfortunate  classes,  namely,  20  deaf  and  passes  fourscore  years.  Of 
and  dumb  at  the  American  Asylum.  Hartford,  white  males,  the  average  is  one  in 
Conn. ;  2  at  the  Clarke  Institute,  Northamp-  of  native  white  females,  one  in  eve 
ton,  Mass. ;  2  at  the  Horace  Mann  School,  Bos-  comparison,  the  average  in  Verm( 
ton ;  10  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  81*4  of  the  population ;  Maine,  < 
Blind,  South  Boston ;  and  3  at  the  Massaohu-  Connecticut,  one  in  110*1 ;  Massac 
setts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded.  She  pays  in  131*8  ;  Rhode  Island,  one  in 
$175  per  capita  for  the  education  of  her  deaf-  York,  one  in  161*5 ;  Pennsylvania, ' 
mutes.  New  Jersey,  one  in  208*0. 

Iidutrial  Scbooli— The  twenty-sixth  annual  By  the  census  of  1880,  the  toi 

report  of  the  State  Industrial  School  for  the  given  was  6,141 ;  total  deaths,  o 

Correction  of  Wayward  Youth  gives  the  num-  males,  2,769 ;  females,  2,815  ;  tota 

ber  admitted  since  its  organization  as  1,164;  cess  of  births  over  deaths,  557. 

number  the  past  year,  142.    Most  of  the  in-  BHEWJiSSET.    State  GffWUMBt- 

mates  learn  to  read  and  write  quite  weU,  and  ing  were  the  State  officers  durin 

solve  simple  problems  in  arithmetic  correctly.  Governor,   Leon  Abbett,   Demo< 

The  boys  are  placed  at  some  kind  of  employ-  tary  of  State,  Henry  C.  Kelsey 

ment — Some  in  the  bakery  and  cook-room,  George  M.  Wright;  Comptroller, 

some  at  farming,  teaming,  gardening,  shoemak-  Anderson ;  Attorney-General,  Jol 

ing,  printing,  and  seating  chairs,  and  the  girls  ton ;    Superintendent  of   Public 

are  taught  general  house-work.  Ellis  P.  Apgar ;  Chancellor,  Theod 

State  Prisoik — The  whole  number  of  convicts  Vice-chancellors,  Abraham  V.  Yi 

is  140.    Good  order  and  good  health  among  John  T.  Bird;  Chief-Justice  of  t 

them  have  marked  the  year.    No  escapes  have  Court,  Mercer  Beasley ;    Associi 

been  made  in  fourteen  years.     Earnings  re-  Manning  M.  Knapp,  Edward  W.  S< 

ported  June,  1884,  $16,807.36 ;  disbursements,  net  Vansyckel,  David  A.  Depue,  j 

$19,172.57 ;  deficit,  $2,365.21.    By  the  failure  Jonathan  Dixon,  Joel  Parker,  Willi 

of  the  labor  contractor,  the  inmates  were  idle  Legislative  ScsbImi. — The  Legislat 

two  months,  or  the  prison  would  have  been  January  8,  and  adjourned  at  the  e 

self-supporting.    A  new  tenement-house,  sta-  The  following  are  among  the  acts ; 

ble,  wood-shed,  and  front  fence  have  recently  A  dvil-rights  bill ;  driving  electric  11^ 

been  built.  oompanies  power  to  erect  polee,  etc.,  on 

B«ml  tf  Healths— The  third  annual  report,  ^^f^^  ^7  P^P?  under-^ond ;  ooncji 

iQQit  ^wr^a  A  <>«»<.»«:«  ^^  »^«^..:».»^^  ^^^4.iSl  rated  towns  and  certain  officers  thereof, 

1 884,  gives  a  synopsis  of  experience  resdtmg  „  requiring  election  officers  of  prl 

from  a  close  and  constant  labor  in  this  field,  to  take  oath  that  they  have  carried  out  t 

A  valuable  sanitary  work  is  being  accomplished,  to  bribery,  etc ;  to  authorixe  the  burial 

which  is  manifest  in  all  sections  of  the  State,  of  any  honorably  discharged  soldier. 

Sanitary  laws  were  passed  in  1883— to  regulate  "°i'  who  shall  hereafter  die  without  1 

♦!.«  ««il  -  J  •           i.-         M      Ml-       "^  ^'^e***-*^  sufficient  to  defray  funeral  expenses ;  f< 

the  sale  and  inspection  of  milk;  drainage  of  ration  of  the  health  of  female  employ^ 

land ;  teaching  physiology  and  hygiene  in  the  manufacturing,  meohanioal,  and  meroai 
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uctxag  thftt  every  person  or  corporation  em- 
oAle  employ^  id  any  manufacturing,  me- 
r  mercantile  establiahment  in  this  State 
de  soitable  seats  for  the  use  of  the  female 

0  employed,  and  shall  permit  the  use  of 
by  them  when  they  are  not  necessarily  en- 
iZb  active  duties  for  which  they  are  em- 
provide  for  and  secure  the  raising  of  reve- 
)  execution  of  the  public  duties  of  main- 
>Iio  schools,  preventmg  the  destruction  of 
■y  fire,  preserving  the  public  health,  sup- 
»  poor,  maintaining  police  and  keeping  the 
and  streets  in  a  safe  condition  for  public 
n  the  limits  of  incorporated  cities,  towns, 
dpalitios,  in  cases  where  the  local  or  mu- 
tnorities  or  officers  fail  to  provide  for  the 
oe  of  such  duties  (covering  the  case  of  Eliza- 
enable  incorporated  towns  to  construct  wa- 

foT  the  extmffuishment  of  fires,  and  sup- 
i.  inhabitants  uiereof  with  pure  and  whole- 
^\  to  provide  for  drainage  and  sewage  in 
•opolated  townships,  in  which  there  is  a 
ter-«upply ;  providing  tiiat  in  cases  of  tele- 
Lephooe,  or  electrio-lu^ht  wires  attached  to 

1  no  lapse  of  time  shall  justifjr  a  prescription 
ftrpetoal  right  to  such  attacnment;  to  pro- 
he  formation  and  regulation  of  co-operative 
kf  working-men ;  prohibiting  cities  havinx^  a 
lebt  exoe^lini^  $18,000,000,  from  ezpendmg 
e  year  more  uum  90  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
ring  such  year  for  all  city  pur|M)8es ;  enact- 
mj  person  who  served  in  the  military  or  na« 
or  the  United  States  during  the  late  war, 
received  an  honorable  discnarge,  shall  be 

0  the  same  exemption  IVom  taxation  as  now 
•7  law  to  members  of  the  National  Guard  of 
;  to  provide  for  the  employment  of  the  in- 
«ny  prison,  penitentiary,  jail,  or  public  re- 
institution  within  this  Stat«;  to  prevent 

arge  or  escape  of  sludge  acid  into  or  upon 

1  of  this  State ;  to  organize  and  establish  a 
rd  of  Agriculture ;  for  the  better  securing 
ment  of  wages  to  workmen  and  laborers  in 
of  New  Jersey :  to  provide  for  the  imposi- 
ite  taxes  uoon  certain  corporations,  and  for 
ion  thereof^  for  the  protection  of  dairymen, 
vent  deception  in  sales  of  butter ;  relative  to 
i  arrears  of  taxes  and  assessments  in  incor- 
des ;  for  the  encouragement  of  free  libraries 
to  abolish  and  prohibit  the  emplo3rmeDt 
tract  of  convicts  and  innuites  oi  prisons, 
entiaries,  and  all  public  reformatoiy  insti- 
the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

to  TaiattoD* — ^The  Legislature  at  the 

3n  demoted  a  large  portion  of  its  time 

\g  and  perfecting  two  laws  with  refer- 

taxation — one  dealing  with  railroad 

d  property,  and  the  other  with  the 

leoQs  corporations  of  the  State.    The 

the  Comptroller  shows  that  if  these 

acquiesced  in  there  will  be  sufficient 

btained  thereunder  to  defray  all  the 

e  expenses  of  the  State  without  im- 

ly  direct  State  tax.    The  franchises  of 

>ad  companies  are  taxed.    With  refer- 

ho  acts  the  Governor  says : 

of  the  Legislature,  while  it  is  a  ffreat  step 
B,  does  not  impose  upon  railroad  corpora- 
same  burdens  that  are  imposed  upon  the 
f  individuals.  It  limits  the  rate  that  shall 
the  State  to  half  of  one  per  cent. ;  it  limits 
%  that  shall  be  paid  to  the  localities  to  one 
and  exempts  a  large  and  valuable  portion 
I  property  from  all  local  burdens.  These 
pay  under  the  act  of  1884  less  than  57  per 
e  amount  they  would  pay  if  their  property 
assessed  the  same  as  individual  property. 


The  State  Board  of  Assessors  have  imposed  upon  tibe 
railroad  and  canal  companies  of  the  State  a  tax  of 
$977,628.76  for  State  purposes,  of  which  $256,529.44 
is  upon  the  franchises  of  the  companies.  They  have 
also  imposed  taxes  for  local  purposes  amounting  to 
$388,523.50.  The  amount  due  to  the  State  for  the  taxes 
of  1883,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1876,  will 
be  about  $740,000.  The  amount  can  not  be  accurately 
stated  at  this  time,  because  of  a  dispute  as  to  the 
valuation  of  some  roads,  and  the  litigation  with  the 
New  Jersey  Central  Bailroad  Company. 

The  act  should  be  amended  so  as  to  secure  a  fair  tax 
on  all  express  companies,  whether  corporate  or  not, 
doin^  business  in  this  State.  It  should  also  be  amend- 
ed with  reference  to  taxing  palace  or  parlor  car  com- 
panies. The  assessors  have  determined  that  under 
the  wordinjQ[  of  the  act  the  tax  is  confined  to  business 
done  exclusively  within  the  limits  of  the  State ;  this 
yields  merely  a  nominal  tax.  It  should  be  amended 
so  as  to  compel  them  to  certainly  pay  at  least  a  mile- 
age proportion  of  their  entire  business,  so  that  the 
State  should  receive  its  fair  proportion  of  tax  on  the 
gross  receipts  of  these  companies. 

The  law  with  reference  to  the  taxation  of  oil  or  pipe- 
line companies  is  evaded  or  does  not  reach  the  hungest 
oil  company  which  it  was  intended  to  reach.  Tnat 
company  returns  that  its  business  is  only  the  manu- 
facture of  petroleum  products.  Its  capital  Block  is 
$8,000,000.  The  company  which  transports  the  oil 
for  its  use  only  pays  the  State  about  $1,400. 

The  amount  assessed  againet  miscellaneous  corpora- 
tions under  the  act  will  be  about  $200,000.  Of  this 
amount  $120,000  will  probably  be  collectible.  The 
act  needs  amendment  so  as  to  secure  efficient  means 
of  enforcing  the  collection  of  the  taxes  levied  there- 
under, andfor  a  forfeiture  of  the  charter  or  a  prohibi- 
tion of  doin^  business  in  this  State  where  tno  taxes 
remain  unpaid  for  a  certain  defined  period. 

When  the  State  attempts  to  secure  a  uniform  rule 
with  reference  to  the  taxation  of  railroad  and  canal 
companies,  it  is  met  with  the  claim  upon  the  part  of 
certain  coroorations  that  the^  have  irrepealable  con- 
tracts on  the  subject  of  taxation,  which  relieve  them 
from  the  burdens  imposed  on  other  corporations. 

But  the  Governor  thinks  that  a  remedy  exists 
in  the  fact  that  most  of  the  companies  have 
charters  that  are  repealable,  and  give  the  State 
the  right  to  purchase  the  lines  on  payment  of 
their  cost. 

Fbuoccs. — The  following  statement  shows  the 
aggregate  amount  of  moneys  received  and  dis- 
bursea  by  the  Treasurer  during  the  fiscal  year : 


FUNDS. 


state  ftind 

School  twad 

Deaf  and  dumb  fbnd 

Agrieoltaral  College  fond 

Balance  in  bank  Not.  1, 1888 .... 

Leaving  in  bank,  Oct.  81, 18S4,  a 
balance  of  $484,471.16,  belong- 
ing to  the  following  f^inds : 

Htate  flind 

School  ftind 


Dbbonmoita. 


Rcedptk 


$1,120,496  79  $1,06.5,958  88 


1,887,071  2,*^ 
18.798  A8 
6,960  00 


187,557  04 
286,914  11 


2,007.424  66 


6,960  00 
822,453  7S 


Total $8,402,791  77  $8,402,791  77 


In  addition  to  the  income  of  the  school  fund 
the  Treasurer  holds  leases  for  lands  under  wa- 
ter, g^ven  by  the  Riparian  Commission,  amount- 
ing to  $1,434,819.47,  on  which  amount  7  per 
cent  is  due,  payable  semi-annually. 

The  Agricultural  College  fund,  amounting 
to  $116,000,  is  all  invested  in  bonds  of  the 
State ;  the  interest,  $6,960,  has  been  received 
and  disbursed  for  the  maintenance  of  Rutgers 
Scientific  School. 
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The  war  aoconnt  indebtedness  has  been  re-  the  act  of  March  5, 1883.    The  nnmber  < 

daced  $100,000,  being  the  amount  of  bonds  pils  in  the  institution  at  the  close  of  tix^ 

redeemed  Jan.  1, 1884,  leaving  the  balance  of  was  110,  being  62  males  and  48  females, 

war  bonds  outstanding  $1,596,800,  of  which  expense  during  the  year  was  $27,550.5^. 
amount,  $100,000  falls  due  Jan.  1, 1886.  Bttad  and  FeeUe-HlniM.— There  were    ^ 

The  State  fund  holds  securities  to  the  amount  ble-minded  and  40  blind  pupils  soppc^ 

of  $1,127,487.11;  and  the  school  fund  to  the  institutions  of  other  States  during  th<^ 

amount  of  $2,001,182.50.  The  amount  paid  for  the  feeble-rainS 

The  report  of   the  Commissioners  of  the  $16,148.89,  and  for  the  blind  $11,536.2^^ 
Sinking  Fund  shows  that  the  assets  of  the  fund       Rcfwa  MmI  f«r  Boys. — ^The  numbei — 

amount  to  $968,027.57 ;  of  which  $882,848.09  mates  in  this  school,  Nov.  1,  1884,  it- 

represent  the  cost  of  real  estate  that  the  com-  being  55  fewer  than  the  number  in  th^s 

missioners  have  been  compelled  to  take  be-  Nov.  1,  1888.     The  average  number 

cause  of  non-payment  of  interest  and  princi-  the  year  was  823^Ar*    ^^^  State  paid  fo^ 

pal  of  mortgages.  tenance  of  the  institution,  $40,969.25. 

The  proper  income  of  the  school  fund  from        The  institution  received  from  the 

all  sources  is  about  $165,000.    Of  this  income  farm  produce,  the  labor  of  the  boys,  and 

$100,000  is  annually  appropriated  for  the  sup*  laneous  sources  $17,149.29.    The  total  ^ 

port  of  schools.     This  leaves  about  $65,000  of  liabilities  incurred  for  maintenance 

per  annum,  which  is  added  to  the  principal  of  fiscal  year  was  $46,239.67,  and  there  ^i^ 

the  school  fund,  but  adds  little  to  its  income,  paid  an  overdraft  at  the  date  of  the 

because  of  the  difficulty  of  investing  in  aoy  se-  last  report  in  1888  amounting  to  $11,- 

curity  now  allowed  by  law,  that  will  yield  even  The  trustees  report  that  78  per  cent. 

2  per  cent,  interest.  discharged  from  the  school  have  been 

Schools. — Daring  the  last  fiscal  year  there  from  the  error  of  their  ways, 
was  expended  for  public  schools  the  sum  of       The  average  number  of  hours  in  sc-^ 

$2,418,876.10,  being  an  increase  of  more  than  three,  and  for  work  six,  and  the  reocsi 

$98,000  over  the  amount  expended  by  the  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  amusement. 
State  and  the  localities  for  educational  pur-        Indutrial  School  for  GIrb. — There  were  Si 

poses  during  the  preceding  year.    The  school  mates  in  this  institution  at  the  close  of 

property  is  valued  at  $6,350,807.    The  number  year.    The  cost  of  maintenance  was  $5,^r. 

of  pupUs  in  attendance  during  the  year  was  The  trustees  ask  for  legislation  that  would  j 

216,792,  an  increase  of  4,887  over  the  preced-  crease  the  number  of  inmates  to  40,  that  bei 

ing  year.    The  school  census  of  children  be-  the  limit  of  accommodation  in  this  issdt 

tween  five  and  eighteen  years  of  age  is  356,061,  tion. 

being  an  increase  of  6,819  over  the  preceding       Morrlstown  Insaio  isflok — The  number  of  p 

year.    The  number  of  male  teachers  is  837,  and  tients  in  this  asylum  at  the  close  of  the  yt 

female  teachers  2,850.    There  has  been  a  steady  was  745,  of  whom  156  are  private  patien 

decrease  in  the  number  of  male  teachers  and  a  The  expense  of  maintenance  was  $198,947J 

steady  increase  in  the  nnmber  of  female  teach-  The  badance  in  the  hands  of  the  managenH 

ers  during  the  past  ten  years.    In  1884  the  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  $10,287.81.   I> 

district  and  city  tax  for  building  school-houses  ing  the  year  the  managers  purchased  55  ac 

was  $17,092.33  in  excess  of  that  raised  in  1883.  of  land  for  $6,875,  to  perfect  the  disposal 

The   average    attendance   in    the    Normal  waste  water  and  sewage  of  the  asylum. 
School  during  the  year  ending  June,  1884,  was       Treflton  InaiiM  isyhn. — The  number  of 

165^,  and  in  the  Model  School  345.    The  num-  tients  in  this  asylum  at  the  close  of  they 

her  of  pupils   graduated  from    the  Normal  was  663,  of  whom  97  are  private  patients; 

School  was  27.    Nearly  five  sixths  of  those  at  these  4  are  non-residents  of  this  State.   1 

the  Nonnal  School  are  not  graduated.  expense  of  maintenance  was  $157,401.86.  1 

The  amount  expended  by  the  State  during  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  managers  at 

the  year  for  the  maintenance  of  this  institu-  close  of  the  year  was  $23,246.07.    The  ina 

tion,  in  addition  to  that  paid  by  pupils  for  gers  report  that  the  institution  is  overcrowd 
boarding,  is  $15,000.    There  was  also  expended        Natloul  Giard. — The  National  Guard  of 

$5,000  for  additions  to  and  improvements  in  State  consists  of  279  officers  and  3.054  D 

the  boarding  halls.  organized  into  fifty  companies  of  infantry,  i 

School  for  Deaf-HnteSt — The  act  of  April  14,  two  Gatling-gun  companies.    The  entire  fo 

1884,  proyided  that  any  indigent  deaf-mute,  of  is  thoroughly  armed  and  equipped,  and  i 

suitable  capacity,  who  should  be  a  legal  resi-  nished  with  the  State  regulation  service  \ 

dent  of  the  State,  and  not  less  than  eight  nor  form,  with  the  exception  of  Galling- gun  con 

more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age,  should  be  ny  A,  which  still  continues  to  wear  the  Zoc 

admitted  to  the  benefits  of  this  in.otitution.  uniform  used  by  its  members  during  the  wi 
Three  years  is  provided  as  the  term  of  instruc-       Hone  for  DisaUed  SoMierSt — The  numbei 

tion,  but  it  may  be  increased  to  eight  years  by  inmates  of  this  institution  at  the  close  of 

the  trustees.    The  building,  repairs,  and  altera-  year  was  248,  and  the  average  number  of  b 

tions  have  been  completed  out  of  the  fund  re-  ficiaries  per  day  223.     In  addition  to  the  r 

alized  from  the  sale  ofthe  Stevens  battery  under  lar  appropriation  of  $25,000,  the  State  ap 
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$12,000,  making  $87,000  paid  to  the  eDaotment  since  April  1, 1864,  and  by  the  Board 

iring  the  year.  of  Riparian  Oommissioners  since  its  creation, 

riMB. — At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  by  act  of  March  81,  1869,  and  of  the  principal 

re  848  convicts  in  the  State  Prison,  of  sums  for  which  leases  have  been  made,  to  Nov. 

illy  370  were  employed  on  the  con-  1,  1884,  is  $8,112,549.49. 

existence.    One  of  the  contractors.  The  interest  on  bonds,  given  for  riparian 

in  the  manafactnre  of  buttons,  and  grants,  and  the  rentals  on  leases,  from  April  1, 

g  80  men,  failed  in  July.    Owing  to  1864,  to  Nov.  1,  1884,  amount  to  $928,626.85. 

»sion  in  business,  the  contractors  have  OykeMjaBdh — On  this  subject  the  Governor 

aployed  no  more  men  than  they  were  says,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1885 : 

o   by  the  terms  of  their  contracts,  TheStateof  Connecticut  received  in  1888  over  $20.- 

gether  with  the  failure  of  the  button  OOO  from  its  oyster-lands ;  Maryland  over  $50,000, 

jrer,  has  caused  a  falling  off  in  the  and  Rhode  Island  over  $11,000.    In  New  Jereey,  al- 


-6.21,    making  the  cost  of  the  state  uct  than  an  acre  of  land  upon  the  a4jaoent  shore. 

3,671.87.   Thifl  is  $9,805.06  more  than  ,  ''^i'^'?  *^/^^i"  ®*^VTf!i^l^«^.^^^^ 

.J^A^i^o.  «AA.      tI  A^,iu:.«  ♦^  4.k«-A  ter-land,  or  land  that  can  be  used  for  oyster-planting, 

eceding  year.     In  addition  to  those  Q^er  7oi5,000,000  oysters  are  obtained  trom  tie  watere 

on  the  contracts,  52  convicts  have  of  this  State.    At  one  point  alone,  in  Cumberland 

>loyed  in  the  erection  of  a  wall  sur-  county,  at  Port  N orris,  tne  great  market  for  the  Mau- 

the  prison-jrrounds.     More  shops  are  ^^  "^c*"  ^^^^  '^^  Dekware  Bav  oysters,  over  600,- 

Lnd  aUo  ftdrlifcinnal  rAll-rnnm  000,000  oysters  are  handled  yearly,  and  in  the  boats, 

tmi  also  aaaitionai  ceil-room.  piait,  and  appurtenances  connected  with  the  business 

Jgislatiire,  at  its  last  session,  abolished  at  this  point  nearly  $500,000  is  invested,  and  over 

convict-labor  in  the  prison,  and  such  8,000  men  employed.    The  flourishing  condition  of 

hereafter  to  be  utilized  under  chapter  this  industry  at  this  point  appears  to  arise,  not  only 

ae  laws  of  1884.  This  act  provides  for  J^™  *i»«  ^j'l'S^®/  ''"^/  ^  ^^'^  ""'t^j^^,^^  P^" 
]ixv»^^r.*  /v^  ^^»«^^^<.  «,x/v«  «^^^o  «-«^  ticularly  adapted  to  oyster-culture,  but  also  because 
loyment  of  convicts  upon  g^ods  used  protection  is  affoided  under  the  laws  of  the  State  by 
Qtious  under  State  control,  and  for  pris-  an  association  which  gives  a  certain  degree  of  conu- 
ot  thus  employed  the  Legislature  has  deuce  and  protection  to  those  usin|i^  these  beds.  The 
ted  tiie  "  piece-price  plan  "  or  the  "  pub-  result  of  an  entire  want  of  protection  is  clearly  seen 
ant  system."  After  the  80th  of  June,  1°  Bamegat  Bay.  More  than  half  of  this  immense 
.u  "\'  -^'^J*  /'""""""  "*•  """^^  bay  IS  available  for  oyster-plantmg.  Yet  its  waters 
.  tne  expiration  of  the  contracts  now  jjave  been  almost  entirely  cleared  of  oysters  by  par- 
,  all  the  inmates  of  the  institution  must  ties  coming  from  outside  of  the  State  with  vessels, 
oyed  under  one  of  these  three  plans,  and  taking  away  the  entire  product  so  rapidly  that 
i  that  only  a  small  number  can  be  em-  ^^^  business  U  practically  destroyed  in  these  waters, 
tpon  goods  to  be  used  in  institutions  Chttd-Laber. — The  duties  of  the  Inspector  of 
•tate  control ;  nearly  all  the  convicts  Factories  and  Workshops,  and  the  provisions  in 
either  employed  on  the  *'  piece-price  reference  to  the  labor  of  women  and  children  in 
r  the  *^  public- account  system.'^  The  factories  and  other  places,  are  prescribed  in  the 
es  of  the  prison  are  unanimous  in  their  acts  of  March  5, 1888,  and  April  17, 1884.  These 
m  that  the  *^  piece-price  plan  "  is  pref-  acts  prohibit  the  employment  of  boys  under 
» the  *'  public-account  system.'*  the  age  of  twelve  and  of  girls  under  the  age  of 
BB  and  C$mtUmt» — An  act  was  passed  fourteen  years  in  factories,  workshops,  or  es- 
8,  1883,  to  create  a  Oonncil  of  State  tablishments  where  the  manufacture  of  goods 
\  and  Correction,  to  consist  of  six  per-  is  carried  on.  They  also  prescribe  the  hours 
»e  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  con-  of  labor,  and  require  attendance  at  schools  dur- 
f  the  Senate,  the  Governor  being  made  ing  certain  periods.  The  inspector  reports 
Preadent  and  member  of  the  Oouncil.  that  there  are  over  8,000  factories  in  the  State, 
»intments  were  made  under  this  act  and  over  15,000  children  employed.  The  con- 
session  of  1884,  when  the  members  of  dition  of  the  children  engaged  in  these  facto- 
icil  were  appointed  and  confirmed  by  ries,  as  presented  by  him,  is  most  deplorable, 
ite.  There  are  seventy-six  charitable  He  says  that  over  three  fourths  of  them  have 
rectional  institutions  in  the  State,  so  absolutely  no  education  whatever,  and  that 
p^urs  by  the  returns  made  to  the  Coun-  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  remaining 
3ging  either  to  the  State  or  to  counties,  fourth  have  the  merest  rudimentary  education. 
'  townships.  Among  the  most  important  of  his  recommen- 
!■  CmuiMob* — ^The  Riparian  Oommis-  dations  are  those  for  compulsory  education,  re- 
de grants  in  fee  in  1884  amounting  to  duction  of  hours  of  labor  of  children  and  wom- 
6 ;  they  executed  leases  amounting  to  en,  improvement  of  the  sanitary  condition  of 
k22,  upon  which  a  yearly  rental  is  factories,  providing  of  fire-escapes,  and  separate 
$20,615.99.  The  board  reports  that  dressing-rooms  for  men  and  women, 
lal  rentals  received  on  leases  previous-  €ItU  RightSt — The  Legislature,  at  its  last  sea- 
ted, including  $25,000  on  the  Morris  sion,  passed  two  important  acts  bearing  upon 
Rse,  amount  to  $64,178.39.  the  rights  of  colored  citizens  of  the  State.  The 
Dial  amount  of  grants  by  legislative  first  of  these  was  passed  after  the  Governor 
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had  commnDicated  bj  message  the  fact  that  tin ae  in  session  exceeding  forty  legtalatiTe  d<j& 

burial  had  been  refused  the  bodies  of  the  dead  The  next  Territorial  Legislature  of  New  Mexioo 

on  account  of  color.     A  supplement  to  the  shall  convene  in  the  year  1886,  at  each  toe  u 

Crimes  Act  was  passed,  which  made  such  a  re-  may  be  fixed  by  the  Legislatore." 

f  usal  a  misdemeanor.    The  Legislature  also       In  pursuance  of  this  act,  the  Legitdature  met 

passed  an  act  to  protect  all  citizens  in  their  on  Feb.  18,  and  adjourned  April  80. 

civil  and  legal  rights,  so  that  no  distinction        Besides  the  school  and  assessors^  lawi,  aod 

should  be  made  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  the  act  authorizing  a  quarantine  against  ik 

previous  condition  of  servitude.   This  act  makes  importation  of  diseased  cattle,  many  useful  ti^ 

It  a  misdemeanor  to  deny  to  any  citizen,  on  were  passed,  as  fuUows : 

account  of  race  or  color,  the  rights  provided       One  compelling  the  people  to  work  o^^^\ 

for  in  that  act,  and  also  makes  it  a  misdemean-  roads,  whicn  never  received  much  atte^^^^ 


or  in  any  officer  or  person  charged  with  the  an  act  requiring  agricultural  lands  to  be  ^^^^J 

duty  of  selecting  or  summoning  jurors  to  ex-  in  certain  localities;  a  stock  law,  prepa:r^^^ 

elude  any  citizen  on  account  of  color.  a  committee  composed  of  representat'  ^ 

LeglslatfMi   for  Cities. — The  Governor  urges  the  several  stock  associations  in  the  Te 

upon  the  Legislature  the  adoption  of  a  oousti-  which  is  satisfactory  to  the  stock-men;     ^  ^ 

tutional  amendment  that  will  prohibit  any  city  uable  act  on  the  subject  of   hdbeoM  e» 

from  creating  any  debt,  under  any  legislative  mandamus,  and  prohibition,  and  one  au^c-^ 

power,  that  shall  exceed  a  certain  percentage  ing  the  compilation  of  the  laws,  which  ^*^^  L 

of  the  ratables.  been  attempted  since  1865,  and  never  haoJs^ 

One  of  the  most  important  acts  affecting  dime  intelligently.    An  act  was  also  paFse^^^ 

cities  was  the  act  providing  for  raising  revenue  ulating private  banks,  which  had  been  shoo^^ 

to  carry  on  certain  public  duties  in  bankrupt  be  a  great  necessity,  as  recent  failures  o   ^ 

cities,  which  duties  they  had  failed  or  refused  regulated  banks  had  caused  serious  losi^o^ 

to  perform  under  their  charters.    This  act  has  the  people.    After  the  most  strenuous  »     ^ 

been  decided  to  be  constitutional,  and  has  ena-  had  been  made  for  years,  without  succe^N^>^ 

bled  the  city  ofElizabeth  to  continue  its  schools,  secure  property-rights  to  married  womcs:K< 

protect  its  property  from  fire,  preserve  the  pub-  very  liberal  act  was  passed  on  that  suaiv  ^ 

lie  health,  support  the  poor,  maintain  a  police  and  also  a  most  comprehensive  and  propo*^ 

force,  and  keep  its  streets  in  safe  condition  for  on   the   subject   of  municipal   corpora^^^^ 

public  use.    The  city  authorities  and  creditors  Many  acts  were  passed  simplifying  ani^^^ 

have  not  yet  been  able  to  reach  a  satisfactory  proving  the  practice  and  proceedings  x^sn 

adjustment  of  their  difficulties.  courts,  and  settling  the  estates  of  de<^Q^C(, 

Polltleal* — Besides  Presidential  Electors  and  persons.    Excluding  those  for  the  penitecsiSicrr 

Congressmen,  only  members  of  Assembly  and  and  Capitol  buildings,  the  appropriations    wets 

a  third  of  the  Senators  were  chosen  at  the  less  than  usual,  and  general  expenses  wereof/h   ^ 

election  of  1884.    The  vote  for  Presidential  siderably  reduced.                                               ^ 

Electors  was  as  follows:  Republican,  123,866;  CSeienl  Candttlmi. — ^The  Governor,  in  his  n- 

Democratic  127,778;  Greenback,  8,856;  Pro-  port  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  dated 

hibition,  6,153.    Four  Republican  (First,  Sec-  October  6,  says :  *'  In  almost  every  respect  it 

ond.  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Districts)  and  three  Demo-  is  apparent  that  there  is  progress  in  New  Hex- 

cratic  Congressmen  (Third,  Fourth,  and  Sev-  ico.    This  results  from  a  more  general  inter- 

enth  Districts)  were  elected.    The  Legislature  course  among  aU  classes  of  the  people  of  the 

of  1885  consists  of  11  Republicans  and  10  Demo-  Territory  and  with  those  of  other  localities, 

crats  in  the  Senate,  and  36  Republicans  and  24  and  from  a  better  understanding  of  necesntin 

Democrats  in  the  House.  and  resources.     Railroads  have  opened  the 

IVEW  mEXMMK  The  following  are  the  Terri-  country  to  the  spirit  of  advancement  Tbe 
torial  officers :  Grovemor,  Lionel  A.  Sheldon ;  barriers  of  distance  and  differences  in  Ian- 
Secretary,  W.  G.  Ritch;  Chief -Justice  of  the  guage  have  been  practically  removed." 
Supreme  Court,  Samuel  B.  Axtell;*  Associate  Agrleiltwe* — This  year  there  has  been  a  con- 
Justices,  Joseph  Bell,  Warren  Bristol ;  Attor-  siderable  increase  in  agricultural  prodnctioD^ 
ney-General,  W  illiam  Breeden ;  Auditor,  Trini-  The  production  of  cereals,  vegetables,  and 
dad  Alarid ;  Treasurer,  A.  Ortiz  y  Salaza.  fruits  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  sufiScient  to  supply 

Leglfilatlfe  Sesdoi. — An  act  of  Congress,  ap-  the  home  consumption, 
proved  Feb.  14,  1884,  provided  that  **  thelegis-  IDilBg* — There  are  no  statistics  on  the  sub- 
lative  proceedings,  records,  and  laws  of  said  ject  of  mining  from  which  an  accurate  state- 
Territory  shall  be  printed  in  the  English  Ian-  roent  can  be  made.  Ores  are  reduced  in  oon* 
guage ;  that  the  members  elected  to  the  Terri-  siderable  quantities  at  Socorro,  Lake  Valley) 
torial  Legislature  of  New  Mexico  in  November,  Silver  City,  and  Georgetown,  and  to  some  sx- 
1882,  and  all  vacancies  legally  filled  since  that  tent  in  other  localities,  and  large  quantities  are 
time,  if  any,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  the  legal  transported  out  of  the  Territory  for  rednctioo. 
members  of  the  Legislature  hereby  authorized.  There  is  no  law  requiring  reports  on  the  sub* 
subject  to  all  valid  contests;  the  said  Terri-  ject,  and  the  miners  have  not  so  generally 
torial  Legislature  shall  convene  on  the  third  perfected  their  organizations  that^  througji 
Monday  in  February,  1884,  and  shall  not  con-  them,  information  approximately  accurate  can 
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3d.    It  is  believed  that  the  yield  in  IrrlgallOD. — A  large  part  of  the  lands  of  the 

mnch  greater  than  ever  before.  Territory  are  nseless  without  irrigation,  and 

ilitaig* — ^There  can  not  be  fewer  than  are  Dot  supplied  with  streams.    The  Governor 

bead  of  cattle  in  the  Territory,  and  as  asks  Confess  to  appropriate  a  liberd  sum  to 

ep.    The  sheep  are  probably  decreas-  sink  wells  and  build  reservoirs, 

nbers.    The  great  and  continuous  fall  Eteetl«n. — The  vote  for  delegate  to  Congress, 

caused  considerable  loss  in  northern  on  November  4,  resulted  as  follows:  Demo- 

the  Territory,  and  there  is  an  irre-  cratio,  12,271 ;  Republican,  9,930 ;  bolting  He- 

conflict  between  cattle  and  sheep    publican,  5,192.  

I,  which  may,  at  not  a  very  distant  NEW  ORLEAliS  EIPOfilTION.  The  idea  of  a 
e  the  sheep  business  to  the  wall,  general  exposition  of  natural  resources,  indus- 
le  do  not  thrive  on  pastures  occupied  tries,  and  arts  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
,  and  that  sheep  are  destructive  to  States  was  first  broached  in  1880.  It  was  he- 
re well-known  facts.  lieved  that  such  a  display  would  do  much  to 
l« — ^The  assessment  returns  show  an  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  world  the  oapa- 
In  taxable  property  to  the  extent  of  bilities  of  the  Southern  States,  and,  by  a  com- 
0,  and  assessments  do  not  by  any  parison  of  their  condition  with  that  of  the  rest 
brace  all  the  taxable  property.  The  of  the  country  and  of  other  countries,  incite 
in  three  years  has  been  $16,000,000.  their  own  people  to  more  energetic  efforts  to 
exempts  railroad  property,  except  develop  their  resources.  It  was  also  regarded 
le  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  from  taxation  as  a  means  of  bringing  them  into  closer  oom- 
sars  after  the  completion  of  the  re-  merdal  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  country, 
roads.  On  March  1,  1886,  at  least  and  consequently  into  more  harmonious  politi- 
0  of  railroad  property  will  be  tax-  cal  and  social  relations.  The  quickening  of 
the  next  year  $4,000,000  more.  trade  with  other  countries,  especially  those  of 
l^islative  Assembly  at  the  last  session  the  Western  Continent  to  the  south  of  the 
d  the  construction  of  a  penitentiary.  United  States,  was  also  one  of  the  anticipated 
sue  of  the  bonds  of  the  Territory  for  effects.  The  exhibitions  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and 
>ose  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  Louisville,  Ky.,  were  too  strictly  local  in  their 
payable  ten  years  from  date,  with  in-  character  and  limited  in  scope  to  serve  the 
r  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  semi-  desired  purpose,  and  a  great  World's  Fair  in 

On  the  Ist  day  of  July  last  $75,000  the  South  continued  to  be  a  subject  of  discus- 

mds  were  issued,  and  the  board  of  sion  and  tentative  effort.    In  October,  1882, 

has   directed    that  the  remaining  the  National  Cotton-Planters'  Association  at 

shall  be  issued  on  the  first  day  of  its  annual  meeting  adopted  a  resolution  that 

ext.    The  law  also  imposes  an  annual  the  Exposition  so  much  talked  of  should  be 

e  half  mill  on  the  dollar  on  the  tax-  held  in  New  Orleans,  opening  in  1884,  as  a 

arty  of  the  Territory,  to  pay  the  in-  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the  cotton  in- 

the  bonds  as  it  becomes  due,  and  to  dustry  of  the  country.    The  first  record  of 

inking  fund  to  pay  the  principal.  cotton  as  a  factor  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the 

B^lature  also  authorized  the  construe-  United  States  appeared  in  the  shipment  in 

Capitol  building,  and  the  issue  of  1784  of  six  bags,  amounting  to  about  one  bale, 

r  that   purpose  to  the  amount  of  from  Charleston,  S.  C.    This  idea  of  a  celebra- 

payable  twenty  years  from  date,  tion  of  the  cotton  centenary  was  adopted,  and 
*e8t  at  7  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  it  was  determined  to  make  an  exhibition  of  the 
tally,  and  imposed  a  tax  sufficient  to  culture  and  manufacture  of  cotton,  and  the  ma- 
ter^ for  fifteen  years,  and  thereafter  chinery  used  in  its  treatment,  a  conspicuous 
IX  to  pay  the  principal  of  the  bonds,  feature  of  the  proposed  World^s  Fair.  The 
one  third  of  a  mill  will  be  ample,  subject  was  brought  before  the  Congress  of 
for  the  next  few  years,  to  pay  the  the  United  States  at  the  session  following  the 
nd  thereafter  a  smaller  tax.  The  law  action  of  the  Planters'  Association,  and  an  act 
that  $100,000  of  the  bonds  shall  be  was  approved  Feb.  10,  1883,  incorporating  the 
9  year  and  $100,000  next.  World's  Industrial  and  Cotton  Centennial  £x- 
■> — The  Legislature  also  passed  a  position,  giving  it  the  sanction  and  encourage- 
w  which  is  an  improvement  on  any  ment  of  the  national  Government,  providing 
ory  has  ever  had.    It  imposes  greater  for  the  appointment  by  the  President  of  a 

upon  improper  expenditure  of  the  commissioner  and  alternate  commissioner  for 

ads,  and  severe  penalties  for  abuses  each  State  in  the  Union,  authorizing  the  ap- 

ct  of  duty  on  the  part  of  school  offi»  pointment  of  foreign  representatives,  providing 

ere  is  also  an  increase  of  tax  of  one  for  the  free  admission  of  foreign  exhibits,  and 

>n  the  dollar  for  school  purposes.  otherwise  affording  the  legal  encouragement 

— Convicts  are  now  kept  in  the  Ean-  and  privileges  required.    The  definite  location 

ntiary,  where  65  were  in  confinement  of  the  Exposition  was  subsequently  determined 

^e  year.    The  expense  for  mainte-  upon.    It  was  proposed  at  first  to  accord  it  to 

transportation  for  the  years  1882  and  the  city  that  would  make  the  highest  bid  to- 

$18,286.85.  ward  carrying  out  the  scheme  successfully,  but 
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as  that  did  not  promise  well,  it  was  decided  education  and  instruction;   11,  works-  ^^  ' 

that  New   Orleans  was  the  most  appropriate  12,  natural  history. 

place,  and  that  it  shoald  be  located  there  pro-        The  site  selected  for  the  Expositioi 

vided  a  guarantee  were  furnished  for  the  ne-  unimproved    tract  of    ground  of  2i 

cessarj  financial  support.    This  was  promised,  known  as  the  Upper  Gitj  Park,  V 

and  the  Exhibition  Company  was  organized  un-  river-front  about  4}  miles  above  Ci 

der  the  act  of  Congress.  It  was  part  of  a  larger  area  formerly 

The  next  step  was  to  raise  funds,  and  the  by  the  United  States  Government  for 

people  of  New  Orleans,  with  the  aid  of  certain  purposes.    It  was  acquired  by  the  city 

railroad  and  other  corporations,  subscribed  to  purposes,  but  never  inclosed  or  impro^ 

the  stock  of  the  company  to  the  amount  of  the  only  natural  ornaments  were  soc::^'^^ 

$600,000.    The  city  government  contributed  avenues  of  live-oak  trees  heavily  drap^i:^:?^ 

$100,000,  to  be  devoid  to  the  erection  of  a  Spanish  moss.    It  was  laid  ont  by  the      -^^  ^ 

Horticultural  Hall,  which  was  to  remain  and  tion  management  in  grass-plots,  and        ^^y 

become  the  property  of  the  city  after  the  close  with  the  shrubs  and  flowers  of  tempei 

of  the  Exhibition.    The  State  of  Louisiana  ap-  semi-tropical   climes,    and  ornaments 

propriated  $100,000,  and   contributions  were  fountains^  bridges,  and  electric  light, 

luaae  by  other  States  to  the  funds  of  the  or-  Main  Building  was  placed  near  the  c- 

ganization.    An  appeal  was  made  to  Congress  the  inclosure,  fronting  to  the  east,  and 

for  a  loan  of  $1,000,000,  which  was  granted,  southern  end  toward  the  river.   This  s' 

The  total  of  funds  assured  before  active  opera-  covered  thirty-three  acres,  and  was  the 

tions  were  begun  was  $1,608,000,  which  was  ever  erected  for  exhibition  purposes, 

somewhat  increased  afterward.    Notice  was  1,878  feet  in  length  and  905  feet  wi( 

given  to  foreign  ffovemments,  through  Ameri-  wholly  of  wood  in  a  series  of  trussed 

can  ministers  ana  consuls,  that  the  Exposition  divided  only  by  rows  of  tall  pillars. 

would  be  held  at  New  Orleans,  opening  on  the  covered  by  a  continuous  roof,  constructs -^kijj[ 

1st  of  December,  1884,  and  closing  May  81,  ly  of  glass.    No  partitions  or  courts  bir — ©i^^ 

1885,  and  efforts  were  made  to  secure  a  repre-  continuity  of  the  vast  space.    In  tbe^    ceoi^j. 

sentation  of  the  arts  and  industries  of  foreign  of  the  building  was  a  music  hall,  cap^^/?  ^ 

nations.     The  President  appointed  commis-  seating  11,000  persons,  with  a  stage  b/o^^hubo. 

sioners  for  the  several  States,  and  in  most  of  dating  600  musicians,  backed  by  a  larg^  craa 

them  legislative  aid  was  given  to  promote  a  specially  constructed  for  the  Exposition,   m  j 

creditable  display  of  their  products.    The  of-  Music  Hall  was  separated  from  the  surrooiK% 

fleers  appointed  to  carry  out  the  work  of  pre-  space  only  by  rows  of  pillars,  surmounted  hj 

paring  the  buildings  and  collecting  exhibits  open  Gothic  arches,  and  there  was  an  unbrokei 

were  the  following:  view  over  the  whole  interior,  which  was  8Q^ 

E.  A.  Burke,  direetor-genend  and  chief  executive  j;ounded  by  spacious  galleries  twenty-three  f«t 

officer;  F.  C.  Morehead,  oommiasioner-general ;  G.  high,  reached  by  elevators  and  con vement rtiir- 

M.  Torgerson,  BuperviAinff  architect ;  F.  N.  Ogdcn,  ways.   The  exterior  of  the  building  was  simple, 

chief  Buperintendent;  S.  H.  Oilman,  consulting  engi-  broken  only  by  numerous  windows  and  ibe 

SS^^'Znr^fR^'iSn'?^l?If^nP^^^  squsrc  towcrs  that  surmounted  the  entraDCW 
ure;  George  B.  Lonng,  cmer  of  department  of  agn-      ^  ,,         .,,,         ,       j    ^  *i.  •     is_     ^  2*1^ 

culture ;  K  K.  BruceTchief  of  department  of  colored  ^^  the  middle  and  end  of  the  mam  front  of  tbe 

exhibit;  Samuel  Mullen,  chief  of  department  of  in-  two  ends.    Over  the  mam  entrance  in  thecen- 

stallation ;  Charles  L.  Fitch,  chief  ot  department  of  ter  of  the  eastern  front  was  a  high  bell-tover, 

trwisportation;  B.  T.  Walshe,  chief  of  department  of  containing  a  set  of  chimes,  from  the  top  (rf 

mformation  and  accommodation :  Thomas  Donaldson,  -„K;y»K  «  «««  «;«™  ^f  ♦k*.  J^^,w^^-^ai^^  «^»n»FT 

chief  of  department  of  ores,  minerals,  and  woods  which  a  flne  view  of  the  surroonding  coontiT 

John  Eaton,  chief  of  department  of  education ;  Will-  oould  be  obtained.     Over  this  entrance  wis  iB 

iam  H.  H.  Judson,  chief  of  department  of  printing  allegorical  groap  in  bronze,  representing  the 

and  publishing;  C.  W.  Dabney,  Jr.  ^  chief  of  depart-  aborigiufd  and  modern  life  of  the  country,  and 

w'^n^'Z^oh'^^t'^i^^L^or^''  inaBicheoD  either  side  a  statne  one  repr^ 

'  ^  sentmg  Columbus  and  the  other  WashingUm. 

Commissioners  to  visit  various  parts  of  the  About  one  third  of  the  width  of  the  building  tt 

United  States  and  several  foreign  countries,  to  the  rear  was  occupied  by  machinery,  and  &t  the 

enlist  public  interest  and  promote  preparations  southern  end  of  this  an  extension  120  feet  wide 

for  representation  at  the  exposition,  were  ap-  was  carried  out  a  distance  of  670  feet,  to  be 

pointed  by  the  Board  of  Managers.    A  number  devoted  to  mills  and  factories  in  operation.  At 

of  foreign  governments  took  action  and  ap-  right  angles  with  this  extension  and  8tretchiB| 

pointed  representatives  to  take  charge  of  the  to  the  river-front  was  a  long  building  devoUa 

interests  of  their  people  in  connection  with  the  to  saw-mills. 

matter.    The  general  classification  and  group-        The  second  building  in  size  was  known  as 

ing of  exhibits  was  determined  upon  as  follows:  the  Government  Building,  and  was  designed 

1,  agriculture;  2,  horticulture;  8,  pisciculture;  for  the  exhibits  of  the  United  States  GoTers- 

4,  ores  and  minerals ;  5,  raw  and  manufactured  ment  and  of  the  several  States.     Its  genenl 

prodncts ;  6,  farniture  and  accessories;  7,  tex-  style  and  mode  of  construction  were  similar  to 

tile  fabrics,  clothing  and  accessories;    8,  the  those  of  the  Main  Building.    It  was  885  feet 

Industrial  arts;   9,  alimentary  products;    10,  long  by  565  feet  wide.    It  was  situated  to  tbft 
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Herstractnre,  in  sucb  a  position 
1  ride,  in  which  tho  main  eo- 
ii,  was  oearlT  in  line  with  the 
be  former.  The  exterior  walls 
;h,  carried  np  here  and  there 
STB,  of  which  those  at  the  mid- 
f  the  aides  were  of  imposiog 
terior  space  was  nnbroben  bj 

sarronnded  by  a  ooatinnons 

wide.  The  third  building  in 
lorticnltural  Hall,  which  was 
roQ  and  glass,  as  it  was  in- 
lermaaent  feature  of  the  pork. 
*eet  long.  The  width  oi  the 
e  stmcture  was  100  feet,  bnt  a 
carried  it  out  to  194  feet.  Over 
his  rose  a  glass-roofed  tower, 
imediatelf  noder  which  was  s 

The  Art  Bailding  was  plaoed 
)f  the  Msin  Building.  It  waa 
wrrngated  iron  and  glass,  the 
itted  entirelj  frora  the  roof.  It 
gand  100  wide,  with  a  massive 

A  rotunda,  SO  teet  sqnare, 
1  statnarj  display,  occupied 
he  bailding,  from  which  ez- 
ariea,  100  feet  long  and  60  feet 
2,030  br  780  feet  to  the  north- 
□  Bailding  was  devoted  to  the 
era.  There  were  foar  separate 
irses  and  two  for  oattle  on  this 
<6  feet  long  and  72  feet  wide, 
Ulel  rows.  There  were  aooom- 
lesa  for  1,000  horses  and  500 
hin  the  area  oooapied  b7  this 
zhibition  were  open  spaces  for 
le  stock,  and  a  half-mile  track. 
nting  to  |]3S,000  were  offered 
ilajs  in  this  department, 
ling  was  erected  in  the  sonth- 
if  the  gronnda  bj  the  Mexican 

serve  as  a  headqnarters  for  a 
cavalry  and  infantry,  aocom- 
d,  and  for  the  offices  of  its  rep- 
t  was  in  the  general  stjle  of  a 
da,  aeS  feet  hj  IBS,  inclosing 
ard,  lis  feet  b;  184,  with  an 
designed  in  part  for  a  displaj 
ars,  and  hlr^  The  Mexican 
o  provided  a  separate  octagonal 
he  Main  Bailding  fur  its  display 
he  buitdiog  was  of  orDamental 
«t  in  diameter,  each  face  cf  the 
3  feet  long,  and  was  snrmonnt- 
ime  30  feet  high.  The  general 
rish.  Minor  straotnres  for  ree- 
'ablio  aocommodatioii  and  for 
izhihitions  ware  distributed  in 
tween  the  larger  bmlding^ 
pplf  for  the  grounds  and  bnild' 
shed  from  the  river  b;  two 
ez  Worthington  pnmps,  with  a 
■00,000  gftUons  a  day.  There 
of  pipe  for  its  distribution,  in- 
feet  in  the  Main  Building  alone,  was  snpplied  by  a  stand  pipe  100  feet  high  and 
1 60  firc-bfdrants.  The  pressure    42  inches  in  diameter     Above  this  stand  pipe 
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was  an  electric  ligbt  of  100,000  candle-power,  ousqnarters.  The  President  of  the  United  State 

and  five  others  of  86,000  candle-power,  on  had  been  unable  to  accept  the  invitation  to  be 

towers  125  feet  high,  illaminating  the  grounds  present  and  formally  open  the  Exhibition,  and, 

at  night.    Fifty  additional  Jenny  arc  lamps  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  sessioD  tha 

were  distributed  at  various  points.    The  Main  begun,  it  was  impracticable  for  Congress  to  be 

Building  was  lighted  by  the  Louisiana  Electric  represented.    The  Government  was,  however, 

Light  Company  with  800  arc  lamps  of  2,000  directly  represented  in  the  presence  of  Secre- 

candle-power  each.    The  Brush  Electric  11-  tary  of  the  Interior  H.  M.  Teller  and  PostiDtf- 

luminating  Company  furnished  the  out-door  ter-General  Frank  Hatton,  in  addition  to  iti 

lights  and  the  800  arc  lights  in  the  Government  official  representatives  on  behalf  of  the  Got- 

Building.    The  Edison  Company  furnished  the  ernment^s  share  in  the  Exhibition.     It  wti 

light  for  the  Art  Building,  Music  Hall,  and  the  also  arranged  that  the  President  should  opeo 

offices  and  smaller  spaces  of  all  the  buildings,  the    Exposition  by  an  electric    conmiiinki- 

with  4,800  incandescent  lamps.     An  interest-  tion.    He  awaited  the  signal  in  the  East  Boom 

ing  feature  of  the  ornamentation  of  the  grounds  of  the  White  House  at  Washington,  io  tb« 

was  a  garden  of  semi-tropical  plants  near  the  midst  of  a  distinguished  company,  indoding 

river-front  to  the  south  of  the  principal  build-  committees  of  the  two  houses  of  Congmi 

ings.    It  included  groves  of  orange,  banana.  Each  step  in  the  proceedings  at  New  Orieam 

lemon,  mesquit,  and  magney,  and  spaces  de-  was  annoanced  by  telegraph,  and  the  addreti 

voted  to  the  flora  of  Louisiana,  Florida,  Cali-  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  pre- 

f omia,  Mexico,  and  Central  America.    In  front  senting  the  Exposition  to  the  President  of  th« 

of  the  Mexican  quarters  was  a  separate  garden  United  States,  was  trasmitted  yerbally.    Mr, 

of  plants  characteristic  of  that  conntry,  in-  Arthur  read  his  response  before  the  companj, 

eluding  many  forms  of  the  cactus,  in  the  midst  and  it  was  immediately  transmitted  to  New 

of  which  was  a  large  fountain.  Orleans.    The  President  then  touched  an  e}e^ 

After  the  Exposition  organization  was  formed  trie  key,  which  gave  the  signal  for  starting  th€ 

and  the  plans  were  laid,  the  liberal  responses  machinery  in  the  Main  Boilding. 

from  foreign  governments,  the  several  States,  The  Main  Building  was  devoted  to  gepenl 

and  intending  private  exhibitors,  caused  a  grad-  exhibits,  foreign  displays,  and  the  machinery 

ual  enlargement  of  many  of  the  proposed  feat-  department.     The  area   covered    by  it  was 

ures  of  the  Exhibition,  and,  as  little  more  than  1,656,030  square  feet,  and,  including  the  gal- 

a  year  was  allowed  for  making  the  actual  prep-  leries,  it  haa  a  floor-space  of  nearly  2,500,000 

arations,  it  was  not  ready  for  opening  on  the  square  feet    It  compared  with  the  area  cot- 

day  originally  fixed.    It  was  therefore  post-  ered  by  other  great  exhibitions  as  follows: 

poned  until  December  16.    Even  then  the  ar-  im. 

rangements  were  far  from  complete,  and  a    Oiystai  Pfthoe,  London  (1802) twif* 

considerable  portion  of  the  exhibits  were  not    ^Z^'>S  ^'J2?*"*SoQ5?^^ S£ 

■        1  g-\      i.1.  •jij.i.i.i.A     JrarlB  l!ixpo«iuon  (18oo) oiB^ 

m  place.    On  the  openmg  day  the  streets  of    p»ri«  Exposition  (issT) 45V» 

New  Orleans  were  gay ly  decorated.    A  mill-    Vienna  Exposition  (ists)  .'*.'.' tfyjj 

tary  parade  preceded  the  start  of  the  official  ^^^^tn^^^f^  ^^^^                        SS 

party  for  the  Exposition  grounds,  and  some  of    LoaisTUk)  Exposition  (isss) snjin 

the  companies  attended  it  as  an  escort.    This  ^^li^^''***"'  ^^^^''  Exposition,  Main  BoUdtng   ^^^ 

party  included  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  

mayor  of  the  city,  a  number  of  representatives  The  area  was  divided  by  aisles  having  o 

of  other  States  and  countries,  members  of  the  aggregate  length  of  over  six  miles,  and  iUami* 

United  States  Cabinet,  and  those  officially  con-  nated  at  night  by  800  arc  and  15,000  ineis- 

nected  with  the  Exposition.    It  proceeded  to  descent  electric  lights.    The  space  was  laid  off 

the  grounds  by  way  of  the  river,  and  the  cere-  in  rectangles  designated  by  letters  and  noffi* 

monies  took  place  in  the  Music  Hall,  in  the  hers  on  the  pillars  marking  their  limits.   Along 

center  of  the  Main  Building.    They  consisted  the  main  front  of  the  buUding,  on  its  eastern 

of  an  opening  prayer  by  the  Rev.  T.  DeWitt  side,  in  projections  of  the  wall,  were  arraDgrf 

Talmage,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  T. ;  an  address  by  the  various  offices  connected  with  the  mso^ 

Director-General  Burke,  turning  over  the  build-  ment  and  administration  of  the  enterpriM. 

ings  to  the  Board  of  Management;  a  response  Next  to  these,  and  separated  from  them  hj 

by  the  President  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Edmund  the  first  longitudinal  aisle,  was  a  space  24 

Richardson ;  a  telegraphic  communication  to  feet  wide  extending  the  whole  length  of  tb« 

the  President  of  the  United  States,  informing  building,  devoted  to  raw  and  manufactored 

him  of  the  readiness  of  the  Exposition;  his  re-  products,  ores,  minerals,  and  woods.    Inside, 

ply,  declaring  it  formally  opened ;  the  starting  and  parallel  to  this,  was  a  division  48  M 

of  the  engines  in  the  machinery  section  on  this  wide  for  textile  fabrics,  clothing,  etc.   Ab- 

announcement ;   congratulatory  addresses  by  other  space  of  equal  width  was  devoted  to 

the  mayor  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Governor  alimentary  products ;  and  next  to  this  a  sptM 

of  Louisiana ;  a  poem  by  Mrs.  Mary  Ashley  24  feet  wide  containcMl  educational  and  liimn 

Townsend ;  music  by  the  Mexican  band  and  exhibits.    Across  the  southern  end  to  the  mt- 

Ourrier's  band  from  Oincinnati;  and  the  re-  chinery  section,  the  genend  exhibits  otma* 

oeiptof  dispatches  of  congratulation  from  vari-  ohandise  and  the  products  of  industry  toil 
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•kill  wen  oontained,  and  the  correvpondiiig 
qwM  St  the  nortbem  end  wub  ooonpied  b;  a 
large  and  varied  display  of  agrionltaral  m&- 
ohiaerj  and  impiemeDts  used  in  ail  the  pro- 
oesBciB  from  the  hrealung  of  the  loil  to  the 
final  preparation  of  the  prodnota  for  ase.  The 
central  area  on  both  ddes  of  the  llneio  Hall 
was  aMigaed  to  the  foreign  diBplsys.  The 
oonntriea  represented  here  were  Mexico,  Hon* 
dnraa,  Guatemala,  United  States  of  Colombia, 


bj  twenty  batteriea  of  boilera,  and  transmitted 
throngli  a  duuble-riveted  steel  pipe  80  inches 
in  diameter  and  TOO  feet  long.  The  main  en- 
giDe-room  oconpieil  a  space  800  feet  long  and 
fiO  feet  wide  eoross  the  middle  of  the  machin- 
ery section.  The  aggregate  power  afforded  by 
the  boilers  was  6,200  horse,  and  by  the  24 
separate  engines  4,500  horse.  The  largest  en- 
gine was  a  Uarris-Corliss  of  650  horse-power, 
the  band-wheel  of  which  was  24  feet  in  diam- 


A.  UslD  BafUtDB. 

B.  Dnited  8IMh  ■ 

a  Hortlcultsnl  BUL 


Venemela,  Nlcsragna,  Costs  Rica,  San  Salva- 
dor, Jamaica,  Belize,  Brazil,  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, Norway,  Great  Britain,  France,  PortngiJ, 
Spain,  Italy,  Anstria,  Hangary,  Russia,  Bclgi- 
nra,  Germany,  Japan,  Biam,  China,  Turkey,  and 
Asia  Minor.  By  far  the  Isrgest  of  these  col- 
lections of  exhibita  was  that  of  Mexico,  ooser- 
ing  an  area  of  ISO.OOO  aqnare  feet.  The  gen- 
eral classification  in  these  sections  included 
minerals,  woods,  natural  products,  raw  mste- 
rials,  manafactnred  articles,  and  works  of  skill 
and  design.  The  representations  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  countries  were  more  complete 
than  ever  before  made  at  a  world's  fair,  bat 
those  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America, 
with  the  eioeptJon  of  Jamaica,  Brazil,  and 
Venezuela,  were  not  extensive.  The  galleries 
extending  along  the  eastern  fkint  and  across 
the  ends  of  the  building  to  the  machinery  de- 
partment were  devoted  to  a  variety  of  special 
exhibits  of  mtmufHctnrers  and  others.  Among 
the  general  exhibits  of  the  Main  Building 
many  of  the  manufactoring  and  trading  es- 
tablishments of  the  United  States  were  repre- 
sented. 

The  machinery  section,  occupying  800  feet 
of  the  width  of  the  Main  Buildiug,  contained 
with  the  extension  4T1,B00  sqaare  feet  of  ares. 
The  boiler-house  and  repwr-shop  were  placed 
oataide  of  the  bnilding,  and  separated  from  it 
hj  a  broad  roadway.    The  steam  was  supplied 


eter  and  60  inches  wide.  There  was  elso  a 
Reynolds-Corliss  engine  of  BGO  horse-power, 
made  in  Milwaukee,  and  others  of  smaller 
size  from  different  manufactories.  There  were 
10,600  feet  of  shaning  in  all,  propelling  a  vast 
variety  of  machinery,  inclnding  40  dynamos 
of  the  Edison,  Brnsli,  and  Louisiena  Eleotrio 
Light  companies.  Punros  were  also  operated 
supplying  4,000.000  gallons  of  water  a  day. 
The  machinery  in  operation  illustrated  nearly 
every  phase  of  msuufacturinjr.  mining,  and  tlie 
application  of  power  artificially  to  the  pro- 
cesses of  modem  iodnatry.  The  Faotoriee 
and  Mills  Extension  was  devoted  mainly  to 
processes  of  treating  cotton,  sugar-cane.  Sod 
rice,  the  leading  products  of  the  South.  New- 
ly invented  machines  fur  picking  cotton  from 
the  bolls  were  exhibited,  and  from  these  the 
fiber  passed  through  all  the  processes  of  open- 
ing, lapping,  ginning,  denning,  baling,  and 
compressing,  and  thence  to  those  of  manufact- 
ure into  jams,  threads,  and  cloths.  The  grind- 
ing and  pressing  of  the  seed  for  oil  was  als»' 
illustrated.  Machines  for  the  cutting,  shred^- 
dine,  grinding,  and  pressing  of  sogar-CMi^, 
and  the  redaction  of  the  jaicc,  and  the  clarify- 
ing and  refining  of  sugar,  were  shown,  as  were 
those  for  the  harvesting  and  milling  of  rioe. 
Extending  from  the  rear  of  the  Factories  and 
Mills  Bnilding  was  a  structure  nearly  1,000 
feet  long,  containing  a  series  of  forty  bbi» 
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mills,  in  which  the  rough  logs  were  redaced  house  and  Life-Saving  Service,  and  q>ecinMiM 
to  every  form  of  manafactared  lumber.  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Printing  and 
The  display  of  the  United  States  Govern-  Engraving  and  of  the  Mint.     The  moet  promi- 
ment  occupied  a  broad  section  acros:»  the  entire  nent  feature  of  the  State  Department  dispUj 
width  of  the  Government  Building.    An  appro-  was  a  globe  titty  feet  in  diameter  of  differeot 
priation  of  $300,000  was  made  by  Congress  colored  glass,  showing  the  geographical  and 
for  this  feature  of  the  Exhibition.    The  officers  political  divisions  of  the  earth,  with  the  sret, 
of  administration  occupied  the  extreme  ea^itern  popcdation,  principal  productions,  and  indm- 
end  of  this  section,  and  the  exhibits  were  ar-  tries  and  commercial  interests  graphically  de- 
ranged thence  across  the  building  in  the  follow-  lineated.    Grouped  about  this  were  spedmens 
ing  order :   Department  of  the  Interior,  with  of  the  products  and  manufactures  and  charts 
an  area  of  22,670  square  feet;  the  Smithsonian  illustrating  the    trade  of    various  coan^es. 
Institution,  with  an  area  of  19,965  square  feet;  This  section  also  contained  a  collection  of  po^ 
the  Agricultural  Department,  10,780  feet;  War  traits  of  public  men  connected  with  the  hi»- 
Departraent,  7,014  feet;  Naval   Department,  tory  of  the  Government.    The  Post-OffioeDe- 
6,815  feet;  Treasury  Department,  2,030  feet;  partment  constructed  a  model  por»t<offioe  wi^i 
Department  of  Justice,  968  feet ;  Post-Office  all  the  appliances  of  the  mail  service,  in  whicb 
Department,  5,876  feet;    and   State  Depart-  business  was  actually  carried  on  during  the 
ment,  8,300  feet.    Among  the  exhibits  of  the  Exposition.    The  mail-oars,  pouchea,  and  other 
Interior  Department  were  contributions  from  post-office  agencies  were  fully  shown, 
the  Land-Office,  consisting  largely  of  maps.        The  separate  State  exhibits  were  grouped 
charts,  pictorial  and  statistical  representations,  upon  the  floor  of  the  Gxivernment  Building  on 
and  a  large  collection  of  ores  and  minerals  either  side  of  that  of  the  national  Gorera- 
from  the  public  lands.    The  Patent-Office  con-  ment,  being  supplemented  by  special  dispUji 
tributed  over  5,000  models,  and  many  pictorial  of  several  railroad  companies.     The  Expo«- 
representations  of  inventions  and  mechanical  tion  managers  set  aside  the  sum  of  $5,000  for 
designs.    The  Bureau  of  Education  exhibited  each  State  and  country  to  promote  their  ipe- 
models  of  school  architecture  and  furniture,  cial  displays,  and  in  many  cases  appropriations 
apparatus,  charts,  text-books,  and  other  appli-  were  made  by  the  State  governments  for  the 
ances  and  illustrations  of  various  methods  of  purpose.    These  means  were  supplemented  bj 
teaching,  including  those  of  institutions  for  the  private  effort,  and  the  result  was  a  remarkabk 
deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind.    A  large  and  in-  display  of  the  resources,  products,  and  varied 
teresting  display  was  made  of  the  Bureau  of  interests  of  the  several  States.    The  Southern 
Ethnology,  illustrating  especially  the  antiquities  States  and  the  Northwestern  States  and  Terri- 
of  the  Indian  country.     The  Smithsonian  In-  tories,  and  those  of  the  Pacific  slope,  were  rep- 
stitution  made  a  full  display  of  its  scientific  resented  with  special  fullness  and  variety, 
publications;  the  Fish  Commission  exhibited        The  State  exhibits  differed  according  to  the 
models  of  many  species  of  fish,  apparatus  for  contributions  made  by  their  citizens,  the  ef- 
artificial  hatching,  boats  and  other  appliances  forts  of  their  governments,  and  the  taste  aod 
for  catching  fish,  and  many  photographs  illus-  judgment  of  those  having  them  in  charge.  The 
trative  of  the  fishing  interest;    and  a  large  prevailing  plan  included  specimens  of  Uiemio- 
oollection  of  specimens,  including  stuffed  and  erals — in  some  cases  of  the  soil  as  well — boiid- 
mounted  animals  and  birds,  was  furnished  by  ing  and  ornamental  stone,  woods  and  wildpro- 
the  National  Museum.    The  Geological  Survey  ductions,  grasses,  grains,  vegetables  and  fraita, 
presented  relief-maps,  and  an  interesting  col-  manufactured  products,  works  of  skill  and  art 
lection  of  specimens.    A  series  of  photographic  and  the  appliances  of  education  and  loentil 
transparencies  illustrated  features  of  geology  cultivation.    New  Hampshire  and  Florida  pre- 
and   ethnology  in  the   Rocky  Mountain  and  sented  models  in  relief  of  the  surface  and  topo* 
Pacific  coast  regions,  and  a  series  of  pano-  graphical  peculiarities  of  the  States.   Eentocky 
ramie  views  of  the  caflons  of  the  Colorado  was  displayed  a  series  of  photographic  repreeente* 
presented.    The  space  occupied  by  the  Depart-  tions  of  scenery,  buildings,  cattle,  etc    Colo- 
ment  of  Agriculture  contained  systematically  rado  and  some  other  Western  States  and  Ter- 
arrani^ed  collections  of  products  of  the  soil,  ritories  presented  scenic  displays  on  a  large 
pictorial  representations  in  botany,  entomol-  scale,  and  in  many  cases  picturesque  stm^ 
0gyy  horticulture,  arboriculture,  etc.,  together  nres  were  formed  of  some  of  the  leading  prod* 
with  charts  and  statistics  in  great  variety*  nets  of  nature  and  industry.     SeveraT  States 
The  chief  feature  of  tbe  War  Department  ex-  included  in  the  exhibits  collections  of  the  tfii* 
hibit  represented   the  work  of  the  medical  mals,  birds,  fishes,  and  fossils  found  within  their 
staff  and  the  hospital  service.    The  Navy  De-  borders.    In  the  sections  of  Dakota  and  Moo- 
partment  made  a  display  of  models,  ordnance,  tana  there  were  illustrations  of  camp-life  aod 
torpedoes,  surveying,  and  other  instruments,  of  hunting,  mining,  etc.     Ores  and  mineral 
charts,  equipments  for  Arctic  exploration,  etc.,  specimens  were  especially  prominent  in  tbe 
together  with  an  astronomical  clock  connected  displays  of  Colorado,  Nevada,  Arizona,  Nev 
by  electricity  with  the  Naval  Observatory  at  Mexico,  and  California.    Coal  and  iron  were 
Washington.    The  Treasury  Department  in-  conspicuous  features  of  the  displays  of  EeD* 
duded  in  its  exhibit  illnstradonB  of  the  Light-  tacky,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama ;    cotton,  of 
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006  of  Mississippi^  Gleorgia,  and  South  Oaro-  and  complete  ever  made  of  the  prodacts  of 

la ;  tobaccOf  of  Virginia ;  sugar  and  rice,  of  feminine  skill,  ingenuity,  and  industry, 

^uisdana;  fruits,  of  Florida.    The  Northeast-  There  was  also  a  department  for  the  special 

n  State  exhibits  were  characterized  by  a  exbibition  of  the  work  of  the  colored  race,  un- 

riety  of  manofactured  articles.     The  dis-  der  the  charge  of  the  Hon.  Blanche  K.  Bmce, 

aya  of  the  railroad  companies  were  made  of  Mississippi,  ss  Chief  Ck>mmissioner,  with  a 

»  chiefly  of  the   minerals  and  agricultural  special  commissioner  from  each  State.     For 

odacts  of  the  sections  which  their  lines  trav-  this  also  $50,000  was  set  apart  by  the  manage- 

sed.  ment.     It  occupied  the  gallery  at  the  north 

The  Horticultural  Hall  was  devoted  to  dis-  end  of  the  Government  Building, 

lys  of  fruits  and  plants  from  the  States  of  Aside  from  the  educational  features  of  the 

e  Union  and  from  foreign  countries,  Mexico,  State  exhibits  there  was  a  collective  exhibi- 

;ntral  America,  and  the  West  Indies  being  tion  of  educational  appliances,  methods,  etc, 

iH  represented.    A  hot- house,  250  feet  by  25,  which  occupied  the  east  and  south  galleries 

onpied  the  southeastern  part  of  the  building,  of  the  Government  Building. 

d  contained  a  profusion  of  tropical  plants.  It  was  several  weeks  after  the  opening  be- 

16  corresponding  spaces  at  the  sides  of  the  fore  all  the  departments  of  the  Exposition 

St  of  the  building  were  devoted  to  a  great  were  in  a  completed  state,  and  the  attendance 

riety  of  growing  plants  from  temperate  and  during  this  period  did  not  fulfill  the  expecta- 

Tii-tropical  regions,  while  fifty  teet  of  the  tions  of  the  managers.    The  receipts  did  not 

dth  of  the  building  through  the  middle  of  fully  cover  the  expenses  of  administration,  and 

whole  length  was  taken  up  with  tables  on  there  was  a  considerable  deficit  in  consequence 

lich  ripe  fruits  and  vegetables  were  dis-  of  the  fact  that  the  expenses  of  preparation 

lyed.    Premiums  amounting  to  $32,000  were  had  largely  exceeded  the  estimates, 

ered  for  the  finest  displays  and  best  varieties  NEW  TOUL  (STATE).     The  session  of  the 

fruits  and  plants.  Legislature,  which  began  on  the  first  day  of 

The  Agricultural  Exhibition  was  under  the  January,  came  to  a  close  on  the  16th  of  May. 

-ection  of  Dr.  George  B.  Loriug,  the  United  Dennis   McCarthy,   of  Syracuse,  was   made 

ttes  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  the  com- 

mediate  superintendence  of  the  Hon.  George  mittees  and  preside  in   the  absence  of  the 

Johnson,  of  Kansas.  It  included  several  Lieutenant-Governor.  Titus  Sheard,  of  Her- 
risions  in  which  premiums  were  offered,  kimer  county,  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  As- 
lese  comprised  displays  of  fat  stock;  horses,  sembly.  The  Senate  was  composed  of  19  Re- 
lies, and  donkeys ;  dogs ;  poultry,  and  pet  publicans  and  18  Democrats,  and  the  Assembly 
)ck ;  cattle ;  dairy  products ;  sheep  and  goats;  of  76  Republicans  and  52  Democrats, 
ine ;  farm  and  garden  products ;  farm  ma-  Acdio  of  the  LsgldatiFe.— The  most  important 
inery  and  utensils ;  machinery  for  produc-  work  of  the  session,  and  that  which  occupied 
m  of  agricultural  products ;  humane  inven-  the  largest  share  of  attention,  related  to  the 
ms,  and  buildings.  The  Dairy  Exhibit  oc-  administration  of  municipal  affairs  in  the  city 
ipied  60,000  square  feet,  of  which  10,000  was  of  New  York.  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Gibbs  and  Mr. 
frigerated.  Over  10,000  packages  of  butter  Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  that  city,  as  chairmen 
id  5,000  of  cheese  were  displayed.  respectively  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  Com- 
Among  other  specia]  exhibits  were  those  mittees  on  the  Affairs  of  Cities,  were  largely 
iustrating  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  the  instrumental  in  shaping  and  directing  legisla- 
anufacture  of  the  fiber,  and  the  process  of  tion  on  this  subject.  Two  investigations  were 
iltivadng  and  harvesting  rice  and  sugar,  and  ordered  relating  to  the  matter,  which  ran 
reparing  the  products  for  the  market.  through  nearly  the  whole  time  of  the  session. 
There  was  a  special  exhibition  of  woman*s  The  Senate  Committee  on  Cities  undertook  an 
'ork,  for  which  $50,000  were  set  apart  by  the  inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  Department  of 
Ixposition  Management.  It  was  under  the  Public  Works  of  the  city  of  New  York;  and  a 
barge  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  of  Boston,  special  committee  of  the  Assembly,  with  Mr. 
s  Chief  Commissioner,  and  an  efficient  staff  Roosevelt  at  its  head,  made  an  investigation 
f  assistants  from  the  various  States.  The  extending,  so  far  as  time  allowed,  to  all  de- 
pace  assigned  to  it  was  the  west  gallery  of  partments  of  the  city  government.  The  in- 
16  Government  Building,  where  it  occupied  vestigation  of  the  Senate  committee  resulted  in 
10  feet  in  length  and  the  whole  width  of  the  no  practical  action.  Three  separate  reports 
ftllery,  of  40  feet  A  separate  section  was  as-  were  made  at  the  very  end  of  the  session  by 
irned  to  each  State ;  but  in  a  few  cases,  in-  different  members  of  the  committee,  involving 
ading  those  of  Texas  and  Wisconsin,  the  dis-  considerable  disagreement  as  to  the  facts  found, 
ays  of  woman^s  work  were  included  in  the  An  incident  of  this  investigation  was  the  ar- 
ate  sections  on  the  main  fioor.  The  exhib-  raignment  before  the  bar  of  the  Senate  of  a 
I  included  many  works  of  art  and  design,  witness  who,  under  the  advice  of  counsel,  re- 
edlework  in  variety,  useful  inventions,  lit-  fused  to  answer  questions  propounded  to  him 
Ktnre,  etc.  The  funds  were  increased  by  by  the  committee.  He  was  declared  in  con- 
ivate  subscription  and  in  other  ways,  and  tempt,  and  committed  to  jail  in  Albany.  The 
i  display  was  considered  the  most  varied  matter  was  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court 
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in  tliat  district,  and  the  power  of  the  Senate  to 
oomniit  for  contempt  was  sustained.  The  As- 
sembly special  committee  made  a  searching  in- 
vestiffation,  and  sabmitted  a  report  on  the  14th 
of  March.  Abuses  were  discovered  in  the 
offices  of  the  coanty  clerk,  register,  surrogate, 
and  sheriff  in  the  collection  and  retention  of 
nnlawfal  and  extravagant  fees.  Several  bills 
were  submitted  for  the  reform  of  these  abases. 
Two  of  these  affected  the  countj  clerk's  office. 
One  provided  for  a  salary  of  $15,000  a  year 
for  that  official  after  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  the  existing  incnmbent,  and  reqaired  all  fees 
to  be  strictly  accounted  for,  and  turned  into 
the  treasury  of  the  city.  The  other  required 
estimates  to  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Ap- 
portionment for  the  expenses  of  the  office,  for 
the  employment  of  clerks,  etc.,  and  allowances 
to  be  made  by  the  board  as  in  the  case  of  other 
municipal  departments.  One  bill  was  submit- 
ted affecting  the  register's  office.  It  provided 
for  a  salary  of  $12,000  a  year,  and  required  all 
fees  to  be  accounted  for,  and  the  appointment 
and  compensation  of  clerks  and  subordinates 
was  made  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment.  Another  bill 
was  intended  to  prevent  the  exaction  in  the 
surrogate's  office  of  fees  not  authorized  by  law, 
and  the  employment  there  of  persons  not 
legally  connected  with  the  office;  and  took 
from  the  Board  of  Aldermen  all  control  over 
the  employment  and  compensation  of  subor- 
dinates. The  latter  was  provided  for  as  in 
other  cases,  the  surrogate  submitting  estimates 
for  the  expenses  of  his  office  to  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment.  It  was  not 
deemed  expedient  to  snpersede  the  fee  system 
in  the  sheriff's  office,  but  the  power  to  make 
allowances  for  service  in  conveying  and  car- 
ing for  prisoners,  in  which  extravagant  over- 
charges had  been  discovered,  was  taken  from 
the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  lodged  in  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment.  A  bill 
was  also  submitted  abolishing  imprisonment 
for  debt,  except  in  certain  specific  cases,  and 
another  repealing  the  act  that  permitted  the 
transfer  of  prisoners  from  the  city  prisou  to 
the  charge  of  the  sheriff  in  the  county  jail. 
The  special  committee  continued  its  investiga- 
tion by  the  permission  of  the  Assembly,  and 
made  a  supplementary  report  on  the  Police 
Department  on  the  15th  of  May,  too  late  in 
the  season  for  any  practical  action.  Much 
evidence  of  abase  in  the  appointment  of  mem- 
bers to  the  force,  and  of  inefficiency,  especially 
in  the  suppression  of  gambling,  was  found,  and 
the  committee  recommended  the  substitution 
of  a  single  police  commissioner  for  the  existing 
four-headed  commission.  In  closing  the  report 
the  committee  said : 

In  handing  in  this,  our  last  report,  we  feel  obliged 
to  say  that,  judging  from  information  received  by 
us,  there  are  several  other  departments  in  the  city 
fcovemment  (notably  the  Board  of  Excise,  the  'Comp- 
troller's office,  and  the  Department  of  Docks)  which 
stand  in  need  of  a  thorough  overhauling.  And  ^s  a 
result  of  onr  observations  of  the  general  workings  of 


municipal  politios.  wo  would  urge  that  several  diaaob 
be  made  in  the  cnarter  of  the  oity ;  in  ewpedsl,  tut 
the  municipal  election  be  held  in  the  spring,  that  the 
mayoi^s  term  be  made  to  last  for  three  years,  that  sll 
departments  be  made  single-headed,  and  that  til 
appointees  of  the  mayor  go  out  of  oltioe  with  him. 

Acta  alftctUig  Muldpil  AdBtadstralliB. — Legids- 
tion  for  the  reform  of  the  municipal  adminis- 
tration of  the  city  of  New  York  bad  been  ini- 
tiated  before  the  report  of  the  Assembly  com- 
mittee was  submitted.  Mr.  Rooeevelt  had  in- 
troduced a  bill  abolishing  the  power  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  to  confirm  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  mayor,  leaving  the  latter  untrtun 
meled  in  his  choice  of  heads  of  departmeoti 
and  other  officers,  of  whom  the  appointnMnt 
was  by  law  placed  in  his  bands.  This  was  to 
go  into  effect  with  the  year  1885.  A  pablic 
meeting  was  held  in  New  York,  and  a  cod- 
mittee  of  fifty-three  citizens  was  appointed  to 
promote  this  and  other  measures  of  municipal 
reform.  The  bill  passed  the  Assembly  Febru- 
ary 20  by  a  vote  of  70  to  51,  twelve  of  tb« 
affirmative  votes  being  cast  by  Democrats,  aod 
seven  of  the  negative  votes  by  Republicans.  It 
passed  the  Senate  March  5  by  a  vote  of  24  to 
7,  five  of  the  affirmative  and  all  the  negstir« 
votes  being  cast  by  Democrats.  In  signing  the 
bill,  on  the  17th  of  March,  the  Groyemor  filed  i 
memorandum  answering  the  objections  that 
had  been  urged  before  him,  and  giving  bis  on-  • 
qualified  approval  of  the  principle  involved. 

The  power  of  removal  was  in  no  way  modi- 
fied, and  a  bill  giving  to  the  Mayor  of  Brook- 
lyn the  power  to  remove  his  own  appointees 
at  pleasure  was  defeated.     A  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  providinf 
that  the  terms  of  such  officers  as  were  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  New  York  before 
the  close  of  his  term  of  office,  should  end  on  the 
1st  of  February,  1885,  so  that  their  sucoesBors 
might  be  selected  by  the  newly  elected  major, 
under  the  law  freeuig  him  from  the  neceseitj 
of  securing  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men.   In  the  Assembly  an  amendment  w» 
adopted,  providing  that  such  successors  should 
go  out  of  office  with  the  mayor  appointing  them, 
but  neglecting  to  make  permanent  pron^ 
for  the  tenure  of  those  holding  the  offices  to 
be  affected,  while  retaining  in  force  the  gen- 
eral provisions  of  existing  law  on  the  subject. 
This  act  as  amended  passed  both  houses  near 
the  end  of  the  session,  but,  when  considered 
by  the  (Governor  after  the  adjournment.,  ftiled 
to  receive  his  approval.    In  giving  his  obje^ 
tions  he  said : 

One  of  these  defects  Is  that  it  actually  makes  n^ 
provision  in  the  tenure  of  office  act  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  any  officer  or  head  of  departments  after  tbt 
immediate  eucoesson  to  those  in  office.  The  bill, « 
it  stands  now,  fixes  and  reffulatee  the  terms  of  offio 
of  only  such  officers  as  shall  be  appointed  durinf  tlM 
remainder  of  the  term  of  the  present  mayor.  Under 
it  the  next  mayor  can  only  appoint  aucoeMors  to  w/k 
officers  aa  shail  be  appomted  by  the  present  wkpf 
during  the  remainder  or  his  term.  The  present  jsaj^ 
could  defeat  the  evident  intention  of  the  bill  by  allow- 
infl^  the  present  incumbents  to  hold  over  till  the  a- 
piration  of  his  tenn.    I  say  could,  I  do  not  toppoM 
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he  would.  Further,  in  fixinff  the  tenns  of  the  ap-  proposed  in  1882  was  defeated  at  this  session, 
pointees  of  the  next  mayor,  the  bill  provides  in  the  ^hUe  that  limiting  the  power  of  cities  of  100,- 
Ame  sentence  for  two  limitations  to  such  terms,  that  nr»A  :..u«i.-/  1  "«^  .  F"."^'  /'»  v,iww»  v*  xvw, 
b  tour  yew*  from  the  Ist  day  of  May,  1886,  as  pro-  "^  inhabitants  to  incur  indebtedneaa  was  ap- 
vkied  for  by  the  present  law^and  one  year  and  eleven  proved  and  sabmitted  to  the  people, 
months  from  Feb.  1, 1885.  From  the  last  limitation  A  bill  amending  the  civil-service  act  of  1888 
the  word  •* officers**  has  been  omitted,  though  em-  to  make  its  application  obligatory  in  all  cit- 
braoed  m  the  othem.  j^  ^^  5q  ^^^  inhabitants  and  over  was  intro- 
A  bill  providing  for  three  park  commission-  daced  in  the  Assembly  by  Mr.  Clinton,  of  Erie 
ers  for  New  York  instead  of  foar  was  vetoed  connty,  and  passed  after  varions  efforts  to 
by  the  Governor  at  the  same  time  on  account  modify  or  defeat  it.  Attempts  to  exclude  po- 
of ^'defective  aud  careless  drafting,''  which,  lice  ofSoers  and  firemen  from  its  operation 
he  said,  made  it ''  a  jumble  of  contradictions.''  were  defeated ;  but  an  amendment  was  adopt- 
BiUs  making  the  compti'oller  of  the  city  elective  ed  giving  a  preference  in  appointments  to 
for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  providing  for  the  honorably  discnarged  soldiers  and  sailors.  The 
election  of  a  President  of  the  Board  of  Alder-  bill  as  finally  passed  applied  the  methods  of 
men  by  the  people,  were  passed  with  little  op-  the  law  to  all  cities  in  the  State  without  regard 
position,  and  received  the  approval  of  the  Gov-  to  population. 

amor.    The  bills  reported  by  the  specif  com-  Street  Sallraad  Act — ^There  was  a  long  conten- 
Doittee  of  the  Assembly  received  the  support  of  tion  over  a  general  street  surface  railroad  bill, 
the  Citizens'  Committee  of  Fifty-three,  and  a  owing  to  the  efforts  of  rival  interests  to  secure 
public  meeting  was  held  in  New  York  to  pro-  or    defeat   its   passage.      The    constitutional 
mote  their  passage.    Those  affecting  the  offices  amendment  of  1875  prohibited  the  passage  of 
of  county  clerk,  register,  surrogate,  and  sheriff  special  acts  authorizing  the  construction  of 
became  laws  before  the  end  of  the  session.   An  street  railways,  and  no  general  act  had  been 
effort  was  made  to  transfer  the  Bureau  of  Elec-  passed,  owin^  to  the  attempts  of  special  inter- 
^ons  of  the  city  from  the  charge  of  the  Police  ests  to  secure  advantages.    This  year  the  draft 
Commissioners  to  that  of  a  commission  made  of  an  act  had  been  submitted  by  the  Railroad 
op  of  the  chief  judges  of  the  four  city  courts.  Commissioners,  but  a  company  in  New  York 
Ibis  excited  considerable  political  opposition  on  city  had  proceeded  under  the  rapid  transit  act 
the  Republican  side,  and  was  defeated  in  the  to  lay  out  lines  of  surface  road  to  be  oper- 
Assembly  two  days  before  adjournment  by  a  ated  by  cable  traction,  and  had  secured  the 
vote  of  58  to  63 — 89  of  the  negative  votes  being  favorable  action  of  a  commission.    It  came  to 
cast  by  Republicans  and  24  by  Democrats.  the  Legislature  to  secure  an  extension  of  time 
A  number  of  other  measures  affecting  the  city  for  the  commission  acting  in  its  behalf,  an  amend- 
of  New  York  occupied  a  large  share  of  time  dur«>  ment  of  the  law  favorable  to  its  project,  and  the 
ing  the  session.    One,  increasing  the  salaries  of  defeat  of  the  general  surface  railroad  bill.   Rep- 
policemen  of  the  three  grades  from  $800,  $900,  resentatives  of  actual  and  projected  lines  of 
and  $1,000  a  year  to  $1,000,  $1,100,  and  $1,200,  street  railroads  became  interested  in  defeating 
respectively,  became  a  law.    The  same  act  pro-  the  cable  scheme,  and  securing  the  passage  of 
vided  that  25  per  cent,  of  the  excise  money  of  the  general  act,  and  out  of  this  rivalry  a  sharp 
the  city  should  be  devoted  to  the  police  pen-  contest  arose  in  the  lobbies  and  chambers  of 
•ion  fund.    The  fees  of  Sandy  Hook  pilots  were  the  Legislature.    The  result  was  the  defeat  of 
reduced  about  25  per  cent.    An  effort  to  place  the  cable  scheme,  and  the  passage  of  the  gen- 
the  Health  Officer  of  the  Pori;  on  a  salary,  and  to  eral  surface  railroad  bill,  with  an  amendment 
provide  for  the  support  of  the  office  and  of  the  prohibiting  the  construction  of  surface  roads 
Quarantine  Commission  from  the  fees,  was  de-  under  authority  of  the  rapid  transit  act.    The 
feated.    A  bill  was  passed  and  approved  re-  principal  feature  of  the  act  was  the  require- 
qairing  all  wires  of  telegraph,  telephone,  and  ment  of  the  consent  of  the  local  authori- 
^eetric  light  companies  to  be  placed  under-  ties  and  of  a  majority  in  interest  of  the  prop- 
ground  after  Nov.  1,  1885,  and  forbidding  the  erty-owners  along  the  line  of  any  proposed 
erection  of  any  more  lines  on  poles  in  the  streets,  road,  or,  failing  the  latter,  the  favorable  decision 
in  eities  of  500,000  inhabitants  and  more.     An  of  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Supreme 
important  act  amending  the  building  laws  and  Court  to  determine  whether  the  projected  road 
Umiting  the  height  of  buildings  in  New  York  ought  to  be  constructed,  before  any  company 
dty  was  defeated.    A  bill  authorizing  the  ac-  could  build  or  operate  a  surface  railroad  in  any 
qnisition  of  lands  for  new  parks  in  New  York  city.    The  use  of  the  tracks  of  one  company 
city  above  the  Harlem  river,  in  accordance  by  another  for  the  distance  of  1,000  feet  with- 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  commission  out  the  consent  of  the  former  was  provided  for, 
of  1883,  was  passed.     A  bill  providing  that  and  the  way  was  left  open  for  the  adoption  of 
manicipal  elections  be  held  in  the  spring,  that  other  motive  power  than  horses,  with  the  con- 
the  mayor's  term  be  three  years,  that  all  de-  sent  of  property-owners  and  local  authorities, 
partments  be  single-headed,  and  thattheir  heads  All  companies  acting  under  the  law  were  re- 
bold  office  only  during  the  term  of  the  mayor  quired  to  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  city  in 
ippointing  them,  failed.     The  constitutional  which  their  roads  were  operated  8  per  cent,  of 
imendment  providing  for  general  legislation  their  gross  receipts  for  the  first  ^ve  years,  and 
tnly  for  the  government  of.  cities  which  was  5  per  cent,  thereafter,  and  to  keep  the  pave- 
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moDts  between  and  adjacent  to  their  tracks  in 
repair.  The  opposition  to  the  bill  was  carried 
before  the  Governor,  bat  he  approved  it,  and 
gave  in  a  memorandoin  filed  with  it  his  reasons 
for  not  regarding  the  objections  as  valid. 

A  company  having  an  old  franchise  for  an 
nndergroand  railroad  in  Broadway,  New  York, 
secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  through  both 
houses  so  modifying  and  enlarging  its  privileges 
as  to  permit  the  excavation  of  nearly  the  entire 
street-way,  and  the  constmction  of  a  railroad 
on  the  arcade  plan  with  separate  tracks  for 
through  and  way  travel  and  underground  side- 
walks, etc.  This  was  vetoed,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  opposed  by  property-owners,  whose 
rights  were  not  sufficiently  guarded. 

ProteetloB  of  AdlroBdack  Forests. — The  question 
of  protecting  the  Adirondack  region  from  the 
destruction  of  the  forests  was  strongly  urged 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  and  a  bill 
was  introduced  at  the  instance  of  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce  providing  for  a 
commission  to  ascertain  the  proper  boundaries 
for  a  State  reservation,  and  to  acquire  the  land 
included  therein.  This  met  with  strong  oppo- 
sition from  the  northern  counties,  and,  after  a 
number  of  substitutes  had  been  considered,  a 
bill  was  finally  passed  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  to  investigate  the 
subject  and  report  on  the  necessity  of  legisla- 
tion. This  commission  was  appointed  by  the 
Comptroller,  and  consisted  of  Prof.  C.  S.  Sar- 
gent, of  Harvard  University ;  D.  Willis  James,  of 
New  York;  William  A.  Poucher,  of  Oswego;  and 
Edwud  M.  Shepard,  of  Brooklyn.  Their  in- 
vestigation was  made  during  the  summer  and 
autumn,  and  their  report  was  submitted  to  the 
Legislature  of  1885. 

PrisoB-Labor. — The  subject  of  contract  labor 
in  the  prisons  and  penitentiaries  of  the  State 
occupied  much  attention.  The  question  of  its 
abolition  had  been  submitted  to  the  people  at 
the  election  of  188S,  and  was  favored  by  a  large 
majority  of  those  voting  upon  it.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  session  a  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  Assembly  by  Mr.  Howe,  of  New  York,  at  the 
instance  of  the  State  Prison  Association,  provid- 
ing for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  in- 
quire into  the  working  of  the  various  systems  of 
employing  convicts,  and  make  a  report  with  rec- 
ommendation, not  later  than  the  1st  of  March. 
This  was  passed,  and  Theodore  W.  D wight, 
George  B.  Sloan,  Walter  N.  Thayer,  Norman 
N.  Allen,  and  Darius  A.  Ogden  were  appointed 
on  the  commission ;  but  there  had  been  so  much 
delay  in  the  passage  of  the  measure  that  in  the 
time  allowed  they  could  only  make  a  prelimi- 
nary report,  and  ask  for  an  extension  of  time. 
Meanwhile,  a  bill  was  passed,  against  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Superintendent  of  Prisons,  pro- 
hibiting the  making  of  any  new  contracts  or 
the  renewal  of  those  existing.  On  the  It^t  of 
March  a  bill  reached  its  final  passage  extending 
the  time  of  the  commission,  and  still  leaving 
the  scope  of  its  inquiry  such  as  to  include  the 
contract  system.    This  was  vetoed  by  the  Gov- 


ernor, on  the  ground  that  the  commission  had 
then  ceased  to  exist,  and  because  the  abolitioD 
of  the  contract  system  was  not  recognised  and 
the  object  of  inquiry  limited  to  providing  a  sub- 
stitute for  it.  Another  bill  was  brought  in. 
reviving  the  same  commission  and  allowing  it 
until  the  15th  of  January,  1885,  to  complete  its 
investigation,  but  this  failed  to  pass,  and  the 
matter  was  left  with  the  contract  system  pra^ 
tically  abolished,  nothing  provided  to  take  its 
place,  and  no  agency  set  at  work  to  prepare  a 
substitute,  or  guide  future  legislation. 

HlMellaiieois  LegtelatiM.  —  Among  the  other 
bills  passed  during  the  session  was  one  prohibit- 
ing the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomarg^ce 
and  other  imitations  of  butter,  and  providing  for 
a  commission  to  see  that  its  provisions  were  en- 
forced. Under  this  Josiah  K.  Brown,  of  Onei- 
da county,  was  appointed  Dairy  Commissioner. 
A  new  bill  prohibiting  Cbe  manufacture  of  ci- 
gars in  tenement-houses,  intended  to  avoid  the 
defects  on  account  of  which  a  former  act  far 
the  same  purpose  had  been  declared  nnconsd- 
tutional,  was  passed.  The  sum  of  $1,000,000 
was  appropriated  to  continue  the  work  on  tbe 
new  CapitoL  An  effort  was  made  to  secnre 
the  adoption  of  the  codification  of  the  einl 
law  of  the  State  known  as  the  Field  Civil  Code, 
but  without  success.  Various  efforts  to  change 
the  excise  regulations  of  the  State,  including 
a  constitutional  amendment  prohibiting  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
were  defeated.  A  bill  prohibiting  members  of 
the  Legislature  and  others  employed  in  the 
public  service  from  receiving  and  using  free 
passes  on  railroads  was  defeated,  and  one  pro- 
viding that  not  more  than  twelve  hours*  work 
a  day  should  be  exacted  from  conductors  sod 
drivers  on  street-oars  was  vetoed  by  the  Go^- 
emor  on  the  ground  that  there  was  nothing  in 
it  to  prevent  a  reduction  of  wages  correspond- 
ing to  the  reduction  of  the  honrs  of  labor,  and 
it  conld  be  of  no  practical  benefit  to  working- 
men  on  street-railways. 

IiiTC8tigattoiis.~A  special  committee  of  the 
Assembly  made  an  investigation  into  the  man- 
agement of  the  Western  House  of  Refuge,  at 
Rochester,  during  the  session,  and  submitted 
an  unfavorable  report.  It  said  that  manj 
charges  that  had  been  made  were  imfoonded. 
but  the  dormitories  were  dreary,  cramped,  and 
unfurnished  fastnesses,  fit  only  for  felons,  tbe 
hospital  accommodations  totally  inadeqoate, 
tbe  educational  provisions  far  from  satisfactorr 
in  their  administration,  the  methods  of  discipline 
very  faulty,  excessive  and  cruel  puniriiments 
being  inflicted  by  irresponsible  overseers  and 
unfit  assistant  superintendents,  and  the  sjsiteiB 
radically  defective  and  in  need  of  thoroagb  re- 
vision. Recommendations  for  improvem^t 
were  made,  but  no  legislative  action  was  taken. 
The  Governor,  in  vetoing  certain  items  of  ap- 
propriation for  increasing  the  means  and  faciK- 
ties  of  this  institution,  said : 

The  institution  for  which  these  appropriatiom  sre 
intended  has  within  a  few  months  been  mveatigifeBd 
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r  a  eommittee  from  its  Board  of  Managen,  and  also  the  State  was  specially  interesting^  owing  to 

r  another  appointed  by  the  last  Assembly. ,  i^h  the  fact  that  two  of  its   prominent  citizens, 

mmittee  reported  that  such  a  oondition  of  affairs  hod  r>»«„;j«„«.  r«k«„«.^-  a     A«*u.r-  ««;i  r«^«   n  ^ 

«n  permittS  to  exist  in  thb  reformatory  as,  to  say  President  Chester  A.  i^thur  and  Gov.  Grover 

e  least,  was  calculated  to  impair  the  confidence  of  Cleveland,  were  regarded  as  possible   candi- 

le  people  in  the  management  and  thus  diminish  its  dates  of  the  two  political  parties  for  the  office 

r     °®*iii  ?*°*^  ^^t  reports  were  made  public,  of  President  of  the  United  States.    Each  had 

^i?'^^"'^tS^"?^?^**°°*?f**'®™^'*^^''i^^®  zealous  supporters  and  vigorous  opponents  in 
rms  had  expired,  failed  m  such  a  manner  as  to  plain-         «*'"''  o«Pi/ v»  i/«t  o  €»u^*  t  t|^  .  v«o  vj  p^/u ^u  w,  *u 

indicate  a  determination  on  the  part  of  at  least  some  "^^  ^^^  P^^ty.     The  President  was  opposed 

embers  of  the  board  to  perpetuate  its  management,  largely  by  men  who  had  formerly  been  hos- 

is  well  for  tax-payers  to  know  whether  the  State  tile  to  Senator  Conkling  and  Gen.  Grant,  and 

u  control  of  these  institutions,  and  it  is  well  for  the  ^ho  were  in  favor  of  the  nomination  of  James 

"^nl^l  S?r  <:n"c£!irn%'u?d""nof  Xl  ?•  Blaine,  and  was  also  regarded  with  disfavor 

icted  by  a  change  of  management.    I  have  careftilly  1>J  some  of  the  independent  elements  of  the 

letained  from  any  interference  with  appropriations  party  and  the  more  ardent  advocates  of  civil- 

T  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  this  institution  as  service  reform.    The  opposition  to  Gov.  Cleve- 

^^^''mnS^.inontfrnm'J^i?^  l^ud  camo  chicfly  from  the  Tammany  organi- 
resent  management  from  extending  its  field  ot  opera-         ..        .      .1        •/     i?  vr       xr     1     4.      V  i    i- 

ana  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  nation  m  the  city  ot  New  York,  to  which  his 

r\^  J  xi        *  xi.    i-.  course  as  Governor  had  not  been  satisfactory. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Governor,  a  spe-        jhe  Republican  State  Committee  met  in 

Al  committee  of  the  Assembly  was  appomted  j^^^  York  on  the  4th  of  March  and  issued  a 

)  investigate,  during  the  recess,  charges  of  call  for  the  party  convention  to  be  held  at 

regularity  and  extravagance  in  expenses  for  xjtica  on  the  28d  of  April.    It  was  announced 

le  repair  of  armones  and  arsenals.    The  com-  that  four  delegates  at  large  and  four  alternates 

iittee  proceeded  at  once  to  its  investi^tion,  ^  the  National  Convention  were  to  be  chosen, 

Qdon  the  16th  of  July  filed  with  the  Secre-  ^^  aig^  district  delegates  and  alternates  in 

iry  of  State  a  report  sustaining  the  charge^  case  such    representatives    should    not  have 

;  showed  that  extravagant  expenditures  had  ij^en  selected  in  the  districts  before  the  meet- 

een  made,  and  aUeged  that  there  was  corrup-  j^g  of  the  State  Convention.    The  option  of 

on  m  the  making  of  contracts.    The  general  choosing  the  district  delegates  in  district  con- 

anclusion  of  the  committee  was  given  in  the  yentions  not  less  than  fifteen  days  prior  to  the 

mowing  language :  gta^e  Convention  was  announced.    There  was 

The  committee  are  of  the  oninion  that  Gen.  Wylie.  gome  controversy  over  the  question  of  holding 

L'^Jo^m.nt  fiTfil^JS]?^;  o^^^  district  conveutious,  but  they  were  in  every 
le  management  and  supervision  of  repairs  and  neff-  v  i  j     i       •        j.     j.\.     a^.  a.     r^  ^» 

ictmg  to  have  proper  supervision  or  make  personal  ^^se   held,   leaving  to  the  btate   Convention 

iflp«ction  of  the  acts  of  Mr.  Dee^an  as  superintend-  only  the  choice  of  delegates  at  large.    After 

at  in  the  making  of  contracts,  or  in  requinng  written  the  meeting  of  the  committee,  the  question 

jporte  as  to  the  amount,  necessity,  and    value  of  ^gg  ^13^  ^^ised  as  to  the  propriety  of  nomi- 

2?«?^«P<,  i^v  w??i'r;^'ll£?/T!^^^  nating  two  candidates  for  judges  of  the  Court 

squiring  any  written  reporto  as  to  the  manner  m  """""b  ""^  v»*»vi*viwwb  .v*  juu^oo  vi  «uw  >^vfu<v 

rbich  work  had  been  perrormed,  and  giving  contracts  o'  Appeals,  the  only  otate  omcers  to  be  elect- 
ithout  competition,  and  requiring  no  formal  contract  ed  this  year,  at  the  same  convention  that 
)  be  entered  into  for  the  performance  of  the  work,  was  called  to  choose  delegates  to  the  National 
nd  in  the  loose  and  unbusin^like  management  of  Convention.  This  was  not  authoritatively  set- 
is  department,  has  been  unfaithflil  and  derelict  in  2y  \t  .A \V  vr  o"f"vi»v»wTv*j  c^. 
tie  dischatge  of  Ws  duties  to  the  State.  The  commit-  ".®d  until  the  convention  met,  when  it  was  de- 
w  recommend  the  enactment  of  a  law  requiring  a  cided  to  make  the  nominations,  and  the  two 
^iled  statement  of  all  expenditures  in  the  military  incumbents  of  the  bench,  whose  terms  were 
department  to  be  made  to  the  Legislature  before  the  to  expire,  Charles  H.  Andrews,  RepubUcan, 
oth  of  January  annually,  and  that  all  contracts  for  ^^  j  nk««L-  a  -d-^-ii^  rk««,««-7*  ™..!1«  «^,«i 
lie  doing  of  work  or  fiirdishmg  supplies  in  the  mili-  ^?  Charles  A.  Rapallo,  Democrat,  were  nomi- 
ory  department  involving  the  expenditure  of  $100  or  nated  without  opposition,  ihe  triends  of  Ar- 
ipward  shall  be  in  writing,  executed  in  duplicate,  one  thur  and  Blaine  were  very  nearly  equally 
lied  m  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  and  the  divided  in  the  convention,  and  the  balance  of 
4her  m  the  office  of  the  A^jutant-GeneraL  p^^er  was  held  by  seventy-six  representatives 
One  result  of  the  investigation  of  aflfairs  in  of  the  Independent  element,  who  favored  the 
iew  York  city  by  the  special  committee  of  nomination  of  Senator  George  F.  Edmunds,  of 
he  Assembly  was  an  application  to  the  Gov-  Vermont,  for  President.  These  men,  by  skill- 
mor  for  the  removal  from  oflSce  of  Sheriff  ful  management  and  a  combination  with  the 
Uexander  V.  Davidson,  on  charges  based  Arthur  men,  secured  the  choice  of  Andrew  D. 
ipon  evidence  taken  by  the  committee.  The  White,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  John  J.  Gilbert, 
ase  was  not  taken  up  by  the  Governor  until  and  Edwin  Packard,  as  delegates  at  lai^e  to 
be  month  of  SeptemW,  when  the  sheriff  was  the  National  Convention  at  Chicago.  These 
otified  to  appear  and  make  answer  to  the  men  were  not  identified  with  either  the  Blaine 
barges.  A  motion  to  dismiss  them  because  or  the  Arthur  faction,  and  with  the  exception 
ot  duly  certified  was  denied,  and  the  proper  of  the  first  were  known  to  favor  the  nomi- 
»rtification  directed  to  be  made,  but  the  case  nation  of  Edmunds.  The  platform  adopted 
'as  not  decided  before  Governor  Cleveland  declared,  among  other  things,  that  the  Re- 
«gned  his  ofiSce  at  the  beginning  of  1885.  publican  party  of  the  State  expressed — 
Ike  Pellkal  Cufas.— The  political  canvass  in       Its  satisfiMstian  with  the  honest,  frugal,  and  iutelli- 
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gent  goyemmental  expenditures,  the  reduction  of  the  not  united  in  behalf  of  any  other  candidftU. 

public  debt  and  interest  oharges,  and  the  relieving  ot  When  the  convention  met,  a  maioritj  of  Um 

i^V^t^ww*;? m.'Jf^t^JS?^ ^"^^^ '*^^^  delegates  were  favorable  to  Cleveland;  tot 

by  Kepubucan  management.  ..    .^   .        _.,                a.      m  »     *.          -.u 

Its  approval  of  that  policy  of  protecting  home  in-  their  strength  was  not  sufficient,  or  the  oppo- 

dustiy  Ax>m  foreign  competition  which  has,  through  sition  was  known  to  be  too  determined,  to  joi- 

a  century  of  national  being,  encouraged  immigration,  tifv  an  effort  to  pledge  the  delegates  to  the 

Towardea  labor,  fostered  enterprise,  and  assured  un-  National  Convention  to  his  support.  The  dde- 

paralleled  progress  and  proxperity,  all  variations  from  _„«.^^   ^m  ^.t,^  T«r««,«*,«  o.w...^:^<>4^;^n  ;«  fV.* 

which  policy  Eave  been  the^wion  of  business  con-  gf^^on  of  the  Tammany  organization  m  the 

fusion  and  disaster,  and  which,  therefore,  is  alike  City  of  New  York  demanded  that,  instead  ot 

justified  in  intelligence  and  b^  experience.  the  twenty-four  representatives    allowed  to 

Its  purpose  that  equal  civil  rights  shall  be  main-  ^hem  in  previous    conventions,    they  should 

tainedf  under  the  gu«antees  of  the   Constitution  j^           number  equal  to  that  accorded  to  the 

everywhere  in  the  land,  and  that  the  franchuse  shall  .**  ,  **  u«uiu^i  «4«o*  w  i^€»w  o^km^^^^a  ^  «« 

be  respected  so  that  every  voter  shall  have  a  free  bal-  "val  organization  known  as  the  Cx)unty  Ue- 

lot  which  shall  be  honestly  counted.  mocracy.    Their  demand  was  granted  without 

Its  recognition  of  the  national  obligation  imposed  opposition.     The  resolutions  adopted  included 

a^  reclati^^f  th^^lt^^^^  instructions  to  the  delegates  to  the  Natiowl 

SpCn  ^iSiSUcommonJ^ltlS^'^Ld  it.s°SordiS  ap-  CJonvention  to  act  and  vote  as  a  unit,  and  no 

proval  of  legislation  within  just  constitutional  limits  Opposition  was  made  to  this.     The  resolutioi» 

which  shall  extend  Federal  aid  to  the  various  States  adopted  were  as  follow : 

in  the  work  of  education.                     •    *     ^  .^s  That  the  Democracy  of  the  State  of  New  Yort  »- 

Its  wish  for  the  removal  of  all  uniust  restncUons  g^^^yed  to  appoint  iti  delegates  to  the  NationalOofh 

upon  American  shipping  interests,  the  development  ^^^^^^^  ^^  iU^uty,  commits  to  thoM  delegates,  in 

of  our  maritime  industries,  and,  as  incidental  thereto,  ^ssodation  with  the  represenUtives  of  the  pSu?m 

the  establishment  ofour  navy  uoon  a  footmj?  m  keep-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^   ^^^  ^   ^^^^  declaration  V  iemcK 

11^  with  modem  necessities  and  our  digmty  as  a  na-  ^^^^  princi{)les  upon  national  issues,  at  the  ssme 

rf'     jt.             «.                ji  A        '  ^       V       _i.*  1.  time  recoffnizinfi:  that  no  issue  can  be  more  impoitaot 

Its  adherence  to  a  sound  financial  policjr  which  thantheelection  of  the  President  of  the  United^tato, 

dictates  the  immedmte  suspension  of  the  coinage  of  ^^       character  and  public  reputation  shall  gi^to 

the  standard  silver  dollar,  t^e  retirement  of  the  tmdc  ^^  ^^^^^          j^  a^uiance  of^an  honest,  im^, 

dollar,  and  the  inflexible  adjustment  of  the  currency  ^^^  efficient^ministration  of  the  laws  wlthoSt^ 

to  the  single  standard  of  gold.  ^       ,.       .     ^      _  pioion  of  personal  ends  or  private  interests. 

Ite  protestation  yainst  that  policy  m^^  That  as  a  decUration  cJ^nceming  matters  of  Sute 

which,  m  the  w^faaess  and  imbecility  of  the  Demo-  government,  this  convention  adopte  and  affirms  the 

S^h'^v^^^^?^^^  °^  \k^  ^A^^.i  Bepresen^v«»    has  ^solutions  of  tiie  conventiomi  of^  tiie  party  in  1874, 

n^'^A  ^«t^ri°«fl5?!^  ^'Jf/l^iS'Cn'Z/hlte  18^«»  «°d  1882,  to  which  the  people  of  the  State  h^yi 

ness  and  material  aflkirs  tiiat  ha^^en  established  j^^i  hearty  approval ;  that  ItrSoognixes  tiie  duty  of 

under  Republican  auspices,  and  that  by  lU-advised  ^^  Legislature  to  respict  the  popu^  vote  in  18SS  for 

and  mexcusab  e  assaults  upon  wise  y  matured,  and  ^.j,^  ^ution  of  the  Contract  ^Stem  of  kbor  in  the 

^^H^H^^atn-rof  Jh«  ^n^^fL^^!2Tu^  VT^^^.  and  tiiat  it  hcartilv  commends  anew  the  efr 

S^rtaSty  andSi^t  ^^^°'  "'^  ^P'^*'*  administration  of  Grover  CleTe- 

A  resolution  was  also  adopted  reqaesting  That  the  delegates  to  the  Democratic  National  Con- 

the  National  Convention  to  provide  that,  "  in  vention  to  be  appointed  are  hereby  instructed  to  entar 

future  national    conventions,   representatives  *^*i  convention  as  a  unit,  and  t«  act  and  vote  ts* 

oKoii  K^  T../^..».^:^»»4^A  ♦^  ♦iw!  nnr»KA.  «p  T>«  "nit  m  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  maiontj 

sh^l  be  proportionate  to  the  number  of  Re-  ^f  tiie  members  tiiereof,  every  delegate  or  auSnste 

pablican  voters  of  the  State  and  congressional  occupying;  the  place  of  a  delegate  to  be  bound  by  this 

districts  respectively.*'     Candidates  for  Presi-  rule,  and  in  case  of  the  absence  of  both  delegate  •»! 

dential  Electors  were  named  for  all  the  dis-  njtemato  from  any  district  the  vacancy  to  be  filled  by 

tricts,  and  members  of  the  State  Committee  to  ^®  ^<^^  ^^  ^®  m^onty  of  the  delegation, 

conduct  the  canvass  were  chosen,  the  delegates  Delegates  at  large  were  chosen  on  nomiDi- 

from  each  district  designating  one  member.  tion  by  a  committee,  and  were  Daniel  Man- 

The  meeting  of  the  Democratic  State  Com-  ning,  Edward  Cooper,  Lester  B.  Faulkner,  and 

mittee  to  issue  a  call  for  the  convention  was  John  C.  Jacobs.    The  district  delegates  were 

held  at  Albany  on  the  21st  of  May,  and  Sara-  selected  by  the  representatives  of  the  seven! 

toga  was  selected  as  the  place,  and  June  18  as  districts  and    confirmed  by  the  convention, 

the  time,  for  the  State  Convention.  *^  All  Demo-  The  candidates  for  electors  were  named,  and 

oratic  electors  of  the  State,  and  such  citizens  as  Andrews  and   RapaDo  were    nominated  for 

will,  irrespective  of  past  differences,  unite  with  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.    The  proceed- 

them  in  an  effort  to  secure  a  pure,  economical,  ings  of  the  convention  were  entirely  harmo- 

and  constitutional  administration  of  the  Fed-  nious ;  and  while  the  friends  of  Gov.  Cleve* 

eral  Government,**   were  invited  to  join  in  land  were  confident  that  they  had  secured  Um 

choosing  three  delegates  from  each  Assembly  delegation  to  the  National  Convention,  this 

district.  The  adherents  of  Gov.  Cleveland  were  was  disputed  by  their  opponents  unUl  the  ftct 

active  in  obtaining  delegates  to  the  State  Con-  dearly  appeared  at  Chicago  in  July  (see  UinnD 

vention,  and  their  efforts  were  encouraged  by  States).    The  opposition  to  Cleveland  came 

the  nomination  of  Mr.  Blaine  by  the  Republican  chiefly  from   the  Tammany  organizatioa  ia 

National  Convention  in  June,  as  those  Repub-  New  York  city,  and  from  the  friends  of  Mr. 

licans  irreconcilably  opposed  to  his  candidacy  William  Puroell,  of  Rochester.    Mr.  PiuceU, 

were  understood  to  regard  Mr.  Cleveland  fa-  who  had  been   nominated  on  the  electoral 

Torably.   The  opponents  of  the  Governor  were  ticket,  declined  the  use  of  his  name,  and  also 
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withdrew  .from  the  editorial  charge  of  the  didates.   The  State  Senate  remained  ODchanged 

lochester  newspaper  which  he  had  long  con-  as  elected  in  1888 — Republicans,  19;  Democrats, 

iQcted,  after  the  nomination  had  been  made  at  13.    Of  the  Assemblymen  chosen,  78  were  Re- 

Mcago,  though  he  sabsequentl  j  gave  his  ad-  publican  and  65  Democratic.  The  constitutional 

leaioD  to  the  national  ticket.  amendment  restricting  the  power  of  cities  of 

A  convention  of  the  National  Greenback-  100,000  inhabitants  and  more  to  incur  indebt- 
Labor  party  was  held  in  the  city  of  New  York  edness  and  levy  taxes  was  ratified  by  a  vote  of 
vn  the  80th  of  August,  and  nominated  an  elect-  499,661  to  9,161,  the  total  vote  being  608,944, 
onl  ticket  in  the  interest  of  Gen.  B.  F.  But-  and  the  majority  in  its  favor  460,878.  The  fel- 
ler's candidacy  for  President.  A  Prohibition  lowing  is  the  amendment : 
ticket  was  ^so  put  in  the  field,  pledged  to  the  ^^  ^^^^  containing  a  city  of  over  one  hundred 
rapport  OI  Jotin  r.  bt.  John.  thousand  InhabitantB,  or  any  such  city,  shall  be  al- 

Rtnlt  tf  the  EtoctlMk — The  Independent  revolt  lowed  to  become  indebted  for  any  purpose  or  in  any 

igainst  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Blaine  had  con-  manner  to  an  amount  which,  includintr  existing  in- 

nderable  strength  in  the  State,  especiaUy  in  debt^ness,  shall  exceed  ten  per  centum  of  the  a*- 

►k*  ^i^^  ^f  \rl-r  v^-1,  ^^A  ««^«wL.>   -,1  ^-^  sessed  valuation  of  the  real  estate  of  such  county  or 

the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  where  ^ity  subject  to  taxation,  as  it  appeared  by  the  assess- 

oommittees    engaged    in    an    active    canvass  ment-rojls  of  said  county  or  city  on  the  last  assess- 

Igainst  him.     Mr.  Cleveland  received  the  for-  ment  for  State  or  county  taxes  prior  to  the  incurring 

mal  support  of  the  Independent  Republicans  of  »"ch  indebtedness ;  and  all  indebtedness  in  excess 

80  far  as  they   were  organized.    While  the  ^J  ^"^^  ^TTY"?'  ^""^a^^  ^"""^  **  i?""^  °M  ^'^^^ 

^                       -^ .     7.      ;'*B»"»^^«            "«    •^'»  ghull  \^  absolutely  void,  except  as  herein  otherwise 

Tammany  organization  m  New  York  city  made  provided.    No  such  county  or  such  city,  whose  pres- 

no  secret  of   its   dissatisfaction  with   Gleve-  ent  iifdebtedncss  exceeds  ten  per  centum  of  the  as- 

knd's  nomination,  it  gave    a  formal    pledge  sessed  valuation  of  its  real  estate,  subject  to  taxation, 

of  its  support  to  the  national  ticket.     It  re-  ^^^  ^«  ^"S^ed  to  become  indebted  in  any  further 

#»«*^    kJJU^-.^*  *^  ««:*A  «,ui>  ♦!,«  ^*u^m  #«-  amount  until  such  indebtedness  shall  be  reduced 

fused,  however,  to  unite  with  the  other  fac-  ^j^j^  ^^^h  limit.    This  section  shall  not  be  con- 

tions  m  any  pohtical  demonstration,  and  made  strued  to  prevent  the  issuing  of  certificates  of  indebt- 
its  own  nominations  for  local  offices.  The  edness^  or  revenue  bonds  issued  in  anticipation  of  the 
canvass  was  very  warmly  contested,  and  the  collection  of  taxes,  for  amounts  actually  contained  or 
result  of  the  election  was  so  close  as  to  cause  to  be  contained  in  the  taxes  for  the  year  when  such 
«  VI  •««  «A«x.Mvu  «*c»  •  v/  ij  v^  ,j  ^""^  certificates  or  revenue  bonds  are  issued  and  payable 
tnnety  for  some  days  lest  it  should  not  be  out  of  such  taxes.  Nor  shall  this  section  be  construed 
clearly  established  by  the  returns.  There  were  to  prevent  the  ii^sue  of  bonds  to  provide  for  the  sup- 
charges  on  both  sides  of  an  intent  to  falsify  plv  of  water,  but  the  term  of  the  oonds  issued  to  pro- 
Ihe  result,  and  the  count  was  very  closely  vide  for  the  supplv  of  water  shall  not  exceed  twenty 
«f.f«k«^  \r^  ^^^.,»;io  4r.m  «««  o«vo.^:^y.  «iia»<;  years,  and  a  sinking  nmd  shall  be  created  on  the 
watched.    No  grounds  for  any  specific  allega-  f^^^^  ^f  ^^  ^^  %^^^^  ^^  ^h^ir  redemption  by 

tion  of  fraud  at  the  election  or  irregularity  in  raising  annually  a  sum  which  will  produce  an  amount 

the  counting,  beyond  those  clerical  errors  for  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  said 

the  correction  of  which  the  law  provided,  were  bonda  at  their  maturity.    The  amount  hereafter  to  be 

discovered.  The  State  Board  of  Canvassers  met  «^1  ^7  ^  f""^  "^"^^  .^^  ^^^^  purposaj,  in  any 

Taiu              au    intiT ^S       ^u       !!Za 4,u^  county  containing  a  city  of  over  one  hundred  thou- 

st  Albany  on  the  19th  of  November,  and  on  the  ^^^^  fnhabitants,  or  nnv  such  city  of  this  State,  in  ad- 

2l8t  the  result  of  the  vote  for  Presidential  Elect-  dition  to  providing  for  the  principal  and  interest  of 

on  was  officially  declared.  The  highest  vote  for  the  existing  debt,  shall  not,  in  the  aggregate,  exceed 

•Democratic  elector  was  668,164,  for  a  Repnb-  i"  any  one  year  two  per  centum  of  the  assessed  valu- 

licaa  elector  662,006;  differenc.;  1,149.   ^The  r;:?,,<:^tlt  LtrSfe^^ 

lowest  vote  for  a  Democratic  elector  was  568,-  i^  twp^t  to  county  or  city  debt 

048,  for  a  Republican  elector,  661,971 ;  differ-  *^                                  .  .,    .         ^    .     . 

ence,  1,077.    The  difference  between  the  high-  State  Debt  and  Ftaaneegr— Aside  from  the  fund 

est  Democratic  and  lowest  Republican  vote  to  supply  annuities  for  the  Indians,  the  princi- 

▼as  1,188,   and  the  difference  between  the  pal  of  which  is  $122,694.87,  the  only  debt  of 

votes  for  the  candidates  at  the  head  of  the  re-  the  State  is  that  incurred  on  account  of  the 

■pective  tickets  1,047.    The  highest  vote  for  canals.     The  following  statement  shows  its 

any  candidate  on  the  Prohibition  ticket  was  condition  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 

35,006,  lowest,  24,948;   for  the  name  at  the  berSO: 

betd,  24,999 ;  highest  for  the  People^s  party    Aggregate  debt  Sept.  so,  isss $8,S48.160  oo 

ticket,  17,004;  lowest,  16,761;   head,  16,955.    Aggregate  debt  Sept  so,  ibS4 8,889ato  oo 

The  total  vote  was  1,171,263.     The  total  vote  Decrease  of  aggregate  debt  during  year. ..        $9,000  00 

for  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  was  1,067,-  ^ 

7fl8  anH    1  OftT  ftl  R    rAsnAnf i vaI v    fnr  f h«   two     Aggregate  sinking  ftind  Sept  80, 1888 $2,495,.'i5S  Co 

4W  ana    A^^^J^bie,  respectively,  lOr  in©   two     JH^gate  sinking  ftmd  Sept  so,  1 884 4,0«2,88«  85 

plioes  to  be  filled.    Andrews  received  1,089,-    ^*^  * 

896,  and  Rapallo  1,089,414.     Candidates  of  the  Increwe  of  sinking  ftind  during  year $1,5<7,^28S^9 

Prohibition  and  People's  parties  were  voted    jffet  debt  Sept  so,  isss $6,852,flo6  m 

tor;  the  highest  vote  for  the  former  being    Net  debt  Sept.  80, 1884 i,27ft,828  i& 

88,160,  and  for  the  latter,  6,870.   Of  the  thirty-         ©««««»  ofnet  debt  during  year $i,ft7e,288  79 

'oar  representatives  m  Congress,  Republicans 

rere  chosen  in  seventeen  and  Democrats  in  sev-  The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  treas- 

nteen  districts.    In  the  Eleventh  and  Twenty-  ury  on  account  of  the  several  State  funds  for 

i^th  Districts  there  were  no  Republican  can-  the  year  were  as  follow : 
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RKCmPTS. 

0«nenafiiiKl $8,886,688 

CommoD -school  fund 815,464 

Coll6^  tand-ocrip  Aiod 19,287 

£lintn  Female  Ck>Uege  educational  ftind 7 J53 

Literature  fund 42.189 

Militanr-record  fUnd 2,880 

United  SUtes  deposit  fund 845,047 

Free-scbool  fUud 8,104,818 

Canal  ftind 8,010,689 

Total |1&,744,168 

DISBDBSEIIENTS. 

General  fkind $3,859,802 

Ciimmon-school  fund 253,726 

Free-school  ftind 8,084,949 

Literature  fund 45,699 

United  SUtes  deposit  fhnd 860,816 

CoUe*^  land-Bcrip  fkind 

Elmira  Female  College  educational  ftmd 20,073 

Military-record  ftind 1.288 

Canal  fund 2,968,980 

Bounty-debt  sinking  ftind 8,055 

ToUl  payments $14,968,592 

The  rate  of  taxation  for  the  year  1884-'85 
was  2*675  mills,  the  total  assessed  value  of 
property  $3,014,591,872,  from  which  tlie  in- 
come will  be  $7,762,572.78,  to  be  devoted  as 
follows : 

School  puiposes $8,180,898  90 

Canals,  including  canal  debt 1,718,817  08 

General  purposes 2,868,861  80 

Total. $7,762,672  78 

The  receipts  of  the  year  from  the  tax  on  cor- 
porations amounted  to  $1,603,612.75.  The 
trust  funds  of  the  State,  on  the  SOth  of  Sep- 
tember, were  as  follow : 

Common-school  fkmd $8,852,901  54 

Literature  flind 271,980  76 

United  States  deposit  ftind    (for  educational 

purposes) 4,014,520  71 

College  land-scrip  ftind 478,402  87 

MlllUry-record  fund 89,121  40 

Bounty-debt  sinking  ftmd 8,055  80 

Mariners' ftind 10,000  00 

The  expenditures  of  the  year  for  educational 
purposes  from  State  funds  and  appropriations 
amounted  to  $3,526,636.55,  of  which  $8,099,- 
165.66  was  the  proceeds  of  the  common-school 
tax  of  1*055  mills.  The  expenditures  for  chari- 
table institutions  were : 


Deaf  and  dumb 

Blind 

Insane  

Idiots 

Juvenile  delinquents  and  House 

of  Reftige 

State  Reformatory 

SUte  Soldiers'  and  Sailoi-s*  Home. 


ToUI. 


Sapport 


$199,637  11 
88,102  79 
61,818  24 
68,500  00 

128,8.33  84 
80,000  00 
80,000  00 


$666,186  48 


Bidldfaigiy  tfte. 


$12,817  16 
59,822  94 
10,000  00 

11,866  49 
14,000  00 
10,000  00 

$117,996  00 


The  number  of  patients  in  the  Insane  Asy- 
lums was  3,999,  distributed  as  foUows:  Utica, 
607;  Willard,  1,822  ;  Poughkeepsie,  861 ;  Mid- 
dletown,  282 ;  Buffalo,  347 ;  Binghamton,  580. 

State  PriMifl. — ^The  cost  of  maintaining  the 
three  State  Prisons  for  the  year  ending  Sept. 
30  was  :  Auburn,  $116,248  ;  Olinton,  $106,- 
349.60,  including  $6,096.67  damages  for  breach 
of  contract ;  Sing  Sing,  $177,866.59.  Cost  for 
construction    and    repairs :    Auburn,  $4,875 ; 


Clinton,  $14,025.50;  Sing  Sing,  $14,00( 
entire  cost  of  prison  administration,  in 
$8,297.95  for  salary  and  expenses  of  S 
tendent,  $7,500  for  agent  for  discharg< 
victs,  and  $12,909.24  for  transportation 
yicts,  was  $444,240.11.  The  receipts 
prisons  from  convict  labor  were:  I 
$115,408.09;  Clinton,  $46,899.74;  Sin 
$238,179.56;  total,  $400,487.89.  Thei 
of  convicts  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  yei 
at  Auburn,  736 ;  Clinton,  571 ;  Sing  S 
539 ;  total,  2,846.  There  were  in  the 
penitentiaries  of  the  State  690  State  c* 
and  in  the  State  Reformatory  at  £lmi 
The  annual  report  of  the  Superinten 
Prisons  shows  that  since  1877  the  cost 
and  maintenance  of  these  institations  h 
reduced  from  $625,783.44  to  $390,501. 
a  deficit  of  $317,411.06  changed  to  a 
of  $10,657.97.  He  credits  this  to  the  n 
tern  of  administration  and  the  adoptioE 
contract  method  of  employing  convicta 
ing  the  same  period,  while  the  popuL 
the  State  advanced  from  4,704,895  to  5^4 
that  of  the  prisons  declined  from  8 
2,876.  The  number  of  recommitmen 
largely  diminished.  The  abolition  of  t 
tract  system  on  the  expiration  of  the  < 
contracts  compelled  a  resort  to  the  e 
ment  of  prisoners  on  State  account  at  • 
until  other  provision  should  be  made 
Legislature. 

Canals. — The  expenditures  of  the  year 
count  of  the  canals  were  $2,985,980.1 6, 
ing  $500,310  for  interest  on  the  canii 
$9,000  for  redemption  of  debt,  and  $1,< 
investment  on  account  of  sinking  fund 
payments  for  maintenance  and  ordinary 
were  $706,567.83 ;  for  collecting  statistic 
472.87;  new  work  and  damages,  $65,{ 
miscellaneous,  $38,083.38.  The  tonnage 
canals  during  the  season  of  navigatioi 
May  6  to  Deo.  1,  aggregated  5.009,488 
crease  of  654,560  from  the  record  of  tl 
vious  year.  Canal  freights  included  1,( 
tons  of  forest  products,  1,264,287  of  a) 
ural  products,  205,006  of  manufactured 
ucts,  800,450  of  merchandise,  and  1,£ 
other  articles.  The  average  charge  p 
per  mile  was  *27  of  a  cent,  against 
1883. 

RaIlroa48t — The  principal  event  of  tb 
connected  with  the  railroad  interests 
State  was  the  opening  of  the  New  York 
Shore  &  Buffalo  line,  and  the  placing 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  on  i 
of  default  in  payment  of  interest  on  its 
The  first  appointment  of  receivers,  havio 
made  in  Orange  county,  was  vacated 
courts  in  New  York  city,  and  the  same 
ers  were  appointed  there  under  the  1 
quiring  the  proceedings  to  be  taken 
county  in  which  the  principal  business 
corporation  is  transacted.    The  genen 
road  statistics  of  the  year  are  condensed 
following  statement : 
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>er  of  tou  of  freight  carried  one     g^isia  571  ^^^'    ^°  T^V^J  to  an  inquiry  from  a  Board  of 

eaeeof  *89per'cent. School  Trasteos,  regarding  the  right  of  teach- 

irge«  per  ton  permiie $0.00*8266  ers  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  all  popils  at 

SS,i:,'^»%'^,r*:::::::::  ^  religion  exeroi^8«t  the  opening  ot  school- 

>er  of  paswngers  carried  one  mile  sessions,  the  State  Sapenntendent,  in  May,  de- 

^'*f^"**^ntl 1,729,658,690  clared  that  it  was  impracticable  to  have  re- 

^. ?..... ^^.^'^. 1126,204,164  ligious  instruction  in  which  all  "classes  and 

laae  of  5- 16  per  cent.  '  sects  oould  harmonize,"  and  the  only  alter- 

;^«S^??^^|er;;e?'ufiii:::::  TS  «»«'?  "  ">  Pre^e^X*  t^*  benefit*  of  constitn- 

>flt  per  paaeeoger  per  mile '44  tional  guarantees,  m  letter  and  spint,  and  to 

in^  ezpeosea ♦SJSi'IS  secure  to  all  absolute  equality  of  right  in  mat- 

or  interest 26,b82,808  .  *      t   •  jm     1:  ^  i       v 

liridenda  paid 17,892,815  ters  of  religious  predilection,  must  be,  however 

:e  of  net  earninn  to  cost  of  road  reluctantly  the  conclusion  is  arrived  at,  to  ex- 

'^"SSi^Z^^^^l^SSi'^.        7,297-i  cJ^de  religious  instruction  and  exercises  from 

It  of  stock  and  debt  8ept  80 $1,268,220,758  the  public  schools  d  uHug  school-hours. "    This 

LrSiSS  «'"*P°>*''»^  "  «'**™«^  ^  1 1 «!,  «Q  i5u  he  declared  to  be  the  policy  sanctioned  by  law 

lal  reports l,loV,7o9,484  ,  a*       •     ^i.     oj.   i. 

and  practice  m  the  State, 
ailroad  Commission,  in  discussing  the        Btikfc— There  were,  on  Oct.  1,  89  banks  of 

oflegislation  affecting  railroad  charges,  discount  and  deposit,  organized  under  State 

5d  the  following  general  conditions :  laws,  of  which  the  total  resources  were  $167,- 

hould  be  entire  publici^  of  railroad  rates,  446,275.    There  had  been  an  increase  during 

he  same  be  tariff  or  special  rates.  the  year  preceding  of  $389,000  in  capital,  $177,- 

ind  quaotity  of  freight,  than  is  charged  be-  !<»,  but  deposits  had  fallen  off  $4,354,629,  and 

h  terminal  and  a  more  distant  point,  even  loans  and  discounts  $3, 979,7 18.   The  aggregate 

iuch  more  distant  point  there  be  railroad  or  resources  of  trust,  loan,  mortgage,  and  guaran- 

petition,  unless  radroads  can  atfinnatively  tee  companies,  on  the  1st  of  July,  were  $151,- 

such  circumcstanccs  trovemimr  such  compe-  ac%i\  aoa       jt  ^Aoeno  orvr»\*     *i. 

istify  the  higher  ch£^  for  the  shorter  &-  629,464,  a  decrease  of  $8,508,300  for  the  year. 

iBSumcei — The  latest  annual  report  of  the 

m  of  contract  or  any  kind  of  discrimination  Insurance  Department  covers  the  calendar  year 

ippers,  which  impels  citizens  to  refram  1883.     It  shows  that  the  assets  of  the  twelve 

r  using  the  canals  of  the  State  in  preference  ^         York    life-insurance    companies    were 

la,  ift  against  a  sound  public  pohcy,  and  1^"  A»ro  .Va     •  ir  ?  neo  ^•ro  j- 

to  be  permitted.  $251,978,410  ;  income,  $54,952,752 ;  expendi- 

no  form  of  specific  rate-fixing  legislation  tares,  $42,412,130;  number  of  policies  in  force, 

»  at  present  recommended.     Such  legis-  841,379 ;  full  amount  of  risks,  $977,070,669. 

>t  advisable  in  this  State  until  it  is  estab-  Seventeen  other  companies  doing  business  in 

extteJon^^ilrn^rb^^^^^^^^  t^e  State  had  J2,9  83^5      of  assets,  $87  610,. 

W8.  with  the  amendments  as  are  hereafter  Oil  income,  $29,331,458  expenditures,  8b4,262 

dod.  policies  in  force,  and  $784,659,846  of  risks. 

-The  total  amonnt expended  for  com-  L^fr«,JTf^  ^^k ''"T.f'^in^KATnf '?•:  "'^^ 

,ooU  was   $6,063,119  in  cities,   and  *f*'*8f2^«i?'i;,S')?K  H'r® km ^•'^' "*''*' "^ 

.2  in  towns,  k  total  of  $11,834,911.  ^^  »?*•  11,149,609.06  of  liabilities, 

lie  expenditure  for  educational  pur-  .  I--l8«ttju-The  number  ^  immigrants  ar- 

.hown  in  the  foUowing  statement:  """5  '*  **"*  ^^  «"/«  aoT  1°'' k        Z  aSa 

....  •*  «,»<,,  ™o  calendar  year  was  885,622,  of  whom  880,030 

>minoo.MtaooI  teacher* tT.98S,T29  ,.    ^       r\t  .■•     i  1^.      ',.,  noa     .         t 

vie. s».m  werealiens.    Of  the  latter,  141,922  came  from 

Ttxm.'. ■.■.■.■.....".■.!.;■.;■.;■.;!;■..■       m.*ti  Germany,  89.966  from  Ireland,  ^2,086  from 

*?il;ft^tta«;«»iii;iu::::;:::;     wm  England,  16,722  from  Sweden.  9,942  from  Nor- 

DMs  Incident  to  the  support  of  eom-  way,  14,076  from  italj,  12,432  from  Russia, 

^-^- ^**«i99  1,237  from  Switzerland,  7,100  from  Denmark, 

hwk^  In  sttdemies'  '".'"".'.'*.  19 1 49  7,098  from  Bohemia,  8,029  from  the  Nether- 

j»««ttoe lism  lands,  6,872  from  Scotland,  8,731from  Austria, 

Sedin^io:::::::::::::::::::::.:::    "I'Ss  1,776 from  waies,  8,898  from  France,  15,797 

ote '.'.'.'.!*.*.!!'.*.*.'.'.'.*.!*.'.!!".'.!!         e^sw  from  Hungary,  242  from  Luxemburg,  1,971 

[S:v^J^;''rT-:::Vr:.::       *>^  fr"'"  ^ll^^'^X^^^  from  Spaln,  n  from  Tur- 

cbooi  commissioners 111,611  key,  and  8,104  from   other  countries.    The 

avowed  destination  of  111,472  of  these  was 

tairtotiifb^'isss"/.*/.'.'/.!!'.'.!*.!!!*.!   ilimi?!  ^^^  S^at®  of  New  York.    The  total  receipts  of 

— '—' —  the  Emigration   Commission  from  the  U.  S. 

*• ^^^  Treasury,  rentals,  boarding-house  permits,  and 

Ine  of  school-houses  and  sites  is  $31,-  other  sources,  were  $187,985.28 ;  expenditures, 

the  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  $181,418.48.    The  Information  Bureau  at  Oas- 

hools  for  the  year,  1,000,057.     In  nor-  tie  Garden  directed  23,018  immigrants  to  their 

K)lfl,  colleges,  academies,  and  private  friends,  and  forwarded  486  children  to  their 

;here  were  172,128.    The  number  of  destination.      The    licensed    boarding-house 

9  from  the  eight  normal  schools  was  keepers  lodged  41,483  immigrants.    The  num- 
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ber  of  persons  cared  for  at  Ward's  Island  was  Supreme  Gonrt  in  September,  in  a  snit  broo^ 

8,856,  of  whom  8,234  were  received  during  to  restrain  the  board  from  making  aocb  trtD^ 

the  year ;  1,144  immigrants  nnable  to  take  fers.    The  controversy  over  the  unpiid  W^ 

care  of  themselves  were  sent  back  to  the  conn-  of  the  elevated  railroad  companies  wasdec^o 

tries  from  which  they  came,  inclading  63  in-  by  Judge  Pratt,  in  October,  in  a  suit  ^^*>^ 

sane,  4  blind,  5  deaf  and  domb,  21  crippled,  for  a  review  of  the  assessments.    It  ws^'^ 

73  aged,  876  sick  and  destitate,  and  103  others,  that,  in  assessing  the  stractares  as  reak 

HiflcellaBeois  Statistics. — Payments  on  account  their  cost  must  be  ascertained  and  a- 

of  construction  and  furnishing  of  the  new  Capi-  allowance  made  for  deterioration, 

tol  during  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $1,305,-  must  then  be  assessed  at  no  higher 

825.80,  making  the  total  cost  to  Sept.  80,  $16,-  pared  with  actual  value,  than  other  n 

443,996.96.    The  commission  appointed  to  se-  To  ascertain  the  amount  of  personal 

lect  lands  for  a  State  Park  at  Niagara  Falls  it  was  held  that  the  actual  value  of  t^l 

completed  that  duty  during  the  year,  and  ob-  must  be  fixed  and  the  assessment  on  r 

tained  an    appraisal  of  the  property  taken,  deducted  therefrom.    It  was  decided. 

The  value  set  upon  it  by  the  Board  of  Ap-  that  the  stock  of  the  Manhattan  C 

praisal  was  $1,400,000.     The  Legislature  of  which  represented  no  actual   inv 

1885  was  asked  to  appropriate  the  money  to  capital,  could  not  be  assessed,  thoug 

pay  for  the  lands  and  complete  the  proiect  of  market  value.    The  amount  of  unp 

establishing  the  park,  to  be  free  to  public  en-  extending  over  a  period  of  four  y^- 

joyment.    The  operations  of  the  State  Survey  $1,868,767.48,   on  the  basis  of   th^ 


for  the  year  were  confined  chiefly  to  mathe-  assessment.    It  was  reduced  by  Jud^ 

matical  computations  upon  the  results  of  field-  decision  to  $991,099.91,  and  on  th: 

work  previously  obtained,  the  cost  for  the  fiscal  settlement  was  made,  the  taxes  for  1 

year  being  $13,431.15,  making  the  entire  ex-  included,  and  raising  the  amount  tx 

Eenditure  since  1877,  $115,422.87.    The  work  538.51.    The  gross  debt  of  the  city  < 

as  been  chiefly  confined  to  triangulation,  and  of  January,  1885,  was  $126,871,13 

for  the  completion  of  that  $22,000  a  year  for  the  amount  in  the  sinking  fond  was 

five  years  is  asked  for  by  the  commissioners.  735.48,  making  the  net  debt  $92,( 

They  also  recommend  the  beginning  of  a  close  The  (question  arose,  after  the  adopti 

topographical  survey  and  the  construction  of  constitutional     amendment     restric^j 

county  maps,  estimating  the  expense  at  about  amoimt  of  debt  to  be  incurred  by 

$40,000  a  year  for  a  period  of  thirteen  years.  100,000  inhabitants  and  more  to  10 

The  New  Tear. — On  the  6th  of  January,  1885,  of  the  assessed  value  of  real  estate, 

after  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  Governor  the  sinking  fund  could  be  deducted  ii^        ^ 

Cleveland  submitted  to  that  body  his  resigna-  puting  the  amount  of  outstanding  indebf^*^*^ 

tion  of  the  office  of  Governor,  which  thereupon  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Oorporation  ^^^^^ 


devolved  upon  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  David  that  it  could  not  be  deducted,  inasmuch  ^^^ 

B.  Hill.  Even  before  the  meeting  of  the  Legisla-  Sinking  Fund  Commissioners  were  troste^^^ 

ture,  an  active  canvass  began  for  the  election  creditors  holding  securities  for  specified  cl^^^ 

of  a  United  States  Senator  to  succeed  Elbridge  of  bonds  not  yet  due,  and  that  no  new  ^^^\ 

G.  Lapliam,  whose  term  was  to  expire  March  could  be  issued  until  the  gross  debt  was  bron^ 

4,  1885,  or  rather  for  the  Republican  nomina-  within  the  constitutional  limit, 

tion  for  that  office.    The  result  was  the  formal  Charges  tf  MalftastMe. — After  the  inveedg^ 

presentation  of  the  name  of  William  M.  Evarts  tion  into  the  affairs  of  the  city  and  ootrntj  cf 

by  the  Republican  caucus,  and  his  election  to  New  York  by  a  committee  of  the  Aseembltf 

the  Senate.  •     indictments  were  found  against  the  sheriif^ 

NEW  YORK  (CITT).    The  FlaancM.— The  as-  Alexander  V.  Davidson,  for  grand  larcenj  in 

sessed  value  of  real  estate  in  the  city  for  1884  the  second  degree,  in  obtaining  payment  for 

was  $1,119,761,597,  against  $1,079,130,669  in  services  in  excess  of  that  authorized  byUw; 

1888,  an  increase  of  $40,630,928.  The  valuation  an   indictment  was  also   found    against  the 

of  personal  property,  as  returned  by  the  asses-  warden  of  Ludlow  Street  Jail,  for  perjury,  in 

sors,  was  $218,536,746,  an  increase  over  the  pre-  making  oath  that  prisoners  had  declared  that 

vious  year  of  $21,045,212,  making  the  total  as-  they  were  unable  to  support  themselves,  when 

sessment  $1,838,298,343,  against  $1,276,677,-  such  was   not   the    case;   the  deputy -wtf- 

164  in  1888.    The  rate  of  taxation  was  2*29  per  den  was  indicted  for  forgery  in  the  second 

cent.    The  total  appropriations  allowed  by  the  degree,   in   signing  receipts  for  payment  <^ 

Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  for  the  wages  to  employes  of  the  jail;  and  a  clerk  in 

expenses  of  the  year  1885  were  $88,881,905,  the  sherififs  office  was  indicted  for  reodTUtg 

the  estimates  submitted  to  it  from  the  various  illegal  fees,  and  another  for  obtaining  a  ag- 

departments  having  been  $34,888,217,  and  the  nature    by  false  pretenses.     The  sheriff  was 

appropriations    for  1884,   $34,046,165.     The  brought  to  trial  on  the  17th  of  April,  but  vii 

practice  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor-  acquitted  for  insufficiency  of  evidence,  and  the 

tionment,  of  transferring  unexpended  balances  other  oases  were  abandoned.    Application  had 

in  one  department  or  bureau  of  the  city  gov-  previously  beep  made  to  the  Governor  of  the 

emment  to  another,  was  declared  illegal  by  the  State  for  the  removal  of  the  aherifF  on  specific 
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feasance.     The  case  bad  not  St.  John,  1,081.    There  were  822  defective  and 

osed  of  at  the  end  of  the  year.  1,477  blank  ballots.    For  Judges  of  the  Oourt 

itoient  was  made  bj  the  grand  of  Appeals  the  vote  was :  Andrews,  Repnb* 

ainst  the  Departmeut  of  Pnb-  lican,  218,724;   Rapallo,  Democrat,  218,903; 

the  extravagant  and  wastefol  these  having  been  nominated  by  both  parties ; 

revailed  in  its  administration.  Rice  and  Oowen,  People's  party,  1,455  and 

I  of  legal  requirements  in  the  1,561  respectively ;  and  Farrington  and  Wil- 

acts,  but  no  indictments  were  lard.  Prohibition,  598  and  592.    The  vote  on 

Bcial  action  taken  for  the  rem-  the  constitutional  amendment,  restricting  the 

d  abuses.    In  June,  the  special  power  of  cities  to  incur  indebtedness,  was 

le  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  109,761  for,  and  1,778  against  it.    The  number 

formed  for  the  purpose  of  in-  of  voters  registered  was  240,948,  against  182,- 

)  administration  of  the  affairs  851  in  1888,  and  217,029  in  1880. 

[  which  had  made  the  above-  Considerable  excitement  was  caused  after 

entment,    submitted    a   more  the  election  by  the  course  of  Mayor  Franklin 

locument,  criticising  the  loose  Edson  in  making  appointments  to  office  before 

ing  in  the  Department  of  Taxes  the  expiration  of  ms  term.    There  had  pre- 

}  and  in  the  Comptroller's  of-  viously  been  a  dispute  as  to  the  time  of  the 

ing  measures  of  reform.  expiration  of  the  terms  of  two  members  of  the 

local  political  contest  was  in  Board  of  Police  Commissioners.    The  law  of 

arate    from   general    politics.  1878  had  fixed  the  time  for  the  expiration  of 

oal  Convention,  the  Tammany  the  terms  of  the  commissioners  then  in  office, 

le  avowing  its  support  of  the  and  had  provided  that   thereafter  the  term 

et,  refused  to  unite  with  other  should  be  six  years.    The  *^  consolidated  aof 

any  political  demonstration,  of  1882  had  declared  that  a  person  appointed 

&  separate  ticket  for  city  and  after  the  beginning  of  a  term  should  only  hold 

its  candidate  for  mayor  be-  for  the  rest  of  that  term,  and  until  a  successor 

rant.     A  citizens*  committee  was  appointed  and  qualified.    Mr.  Joel  B.  Erb- 

•Mayor  William  R.  Grace  as  a  hardt  had  been  appointed  for  the  remnant  of  a 

^t  office,  and  secured  his  accept-  term  expiring  May  1,  1877,  but  had,  in  fact, 

3unty  Democracy  and  Irving  held  over  until  May  20, 1879,  when  Stephen  B. 

the  Democratic  party,  and  a  French  was  appointed.  Mr.  DeWitt  C.  Wheel- 
was  arranged  for  the  support  er  had  in  like  manner  been  appointed  for  the 
d  both  to  Tammany  Hall  and  remnant  of  a  term  expiring  May  1,  1878,  but 
^publican  organization,  which  had  held  over  until  May  25,  1880,  when  Joel 
inations  of  its  own,  Mr.  Fred-  W.  Mason  was  appointed.  It  was  contended, 
eing  the  candidate  for  mayor,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Messrs.  French  and  Ma- 
wers  given  to  the  chief  execu-  son  were  entitled  to  full  terms,  beginning  with 

by  the  legislation  of  the  year  the  date  of  their  appointment,  and  on  the  other 

State)  made  the  local  contest  that  they  could  hold  only  for  unexpired  terms 

importance,  and  the  eagerness  beginning  with  May  1, 1877  and  1878,  respect- 

0  elect  the  mayor  led  to  a  com-  ively.    The  former  view  had  been  held  by 

es.    The  total  vote  for  mayor,  the  Counsel  to  the  Corporation,  and  acted  up- 

>4   defective   and   451    blank  on  by  the  mayor,  until,  on  the  24th  of  No- 

,586.    Grace  received  96,288;  vember,  the  latter  announced  his  conclusion 

Glibbs,  44,886 ;  and  Crittenden  that  the  terms  had  expired  in  May,  1888,  and 

501.   The  other  candidates,  on  May,  1884,  and  that  the  commissioners  were 

id  County  Democracy  ticket,  holding  over,  and  submitted  new  appointments 

a  less  emphatic  vote.    These  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  which  wereprompt- 

V,  Comptroller;  A.  L.  Sanger,  ly  confirmed.    Mr.  French  was  reappointed, 

Board  of  Aldermen;  Randolph  but,  in  place  of  Mr.  Mason,  Mr.  John  McClave 

:rict  Attorney.    Three  Judges  was  named.    Mr.  Mason  disputed  the  right  of 

Common  Pleas  were  elected,  Mr.  McClave  to  the  office  to  which  he  had  been 

f  candidates  were  nominated,  appointed,  and  applied  to  the  Attorney-General 

)f  the  Prohibitionists,  who  re-  of  the  State  for  leave  to  bring  a  suit  for  a  writ 

SOO  votes.  Those  elected  were,  of  quo  warranto  to  test  the  question.    This  was 

Larremore,  and  Henry  Wilder  denied  by  Attorney-General  Dennis  O'Brien, 

3m  were  already  on  the  bench,  who,  after  a  full  discussion  of  the  provisions  of 

ere  Tammany  candidates,  and  the  law,  which  he  declared  to  be  'indefinite, 

'  Democracy  candidate.  Daly's  uncertain,  and  almost  chaotic,"  concluded : 

;  Larremore's,  77,279 ;  and  Al-  it  is  my  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  Legislature 

he  third  Tammany  candidate  meant  what  it  said  when  it  declared  that  the  term  of 

,  and  the  Republican  candidate  <>*<»  should  be  six  years ;  that  when  a  commissioner 

»t  vote  r^eiving  72,808     The  ^^ru'l,Sr.„?tSerTr  of  'J.^'^^'^'^'i  ^t 

^sidential  i!.lectors  was:  Uleve-  ^i,en  his  successor  is  appointed  and  confirmed  he 

Uaine,  90,095 ;  Butler,  8,499 ;  must  be  appointed  for  the  balance  of  that  term  en- 
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croached  upon  and  for  a  no  longer  period.   Believing,  rapt  scheme,  whereby  such  oflSces  are  to  ^ 

as  I  do,  that  this  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  construction  fiUed  in  consideratioti  of  pavmenU  aod  pw*"* 

SoS'^S^^r'^ntJSfcoT^^ittir^^^^^^  i8esofpa,ment8ofmoneyorof.ppoiBm«2;|^; 

put  upon  it,  I  can  not  very  weU  affirm  that  Mr.  Mc-  A  temporary  iiy  unction  was  granted  by  J«?^  W 

Clave  has  usurned,  intruded  into,  or  unlawfully  holds  Beach  on  the  80th  of  December.    Aa  *^^^* 

the  office  of  Police  Commisaioner;  nor  can  it  be  said,  tion  was  immediately  made  to  Judge  ^^^ 

under  these  circumstances,  with  any  great  de^e  of  jj^  Trnax,  of  the  Superior  Court  to    ^^^ 

confidence,  that  a  litiii'ation  m  behalf  of  the  State  to  . i     •   .        i.  j  v     u       j  *-  ^si^ . 

oust  him  from  the  offiSe  would  be  successful.    These  «»« injunction,  and  he  heard  aj^me^^^^^V 


general  conclusions  are  reached  without  any  reference  but  rendered  no  decLsion  until  the  2^^^  /^ 

to  the  consolidation  act  of  1882.    Certainly,  there  is  uary,  1885,  when  he  decided  that  Jo^^^.  ^ 

nothing  in  that  act  to  assist  the  contention  of  Mr.  Ma-  l^^  jurisdiction  to  act  in  the  ulp^'^    - 

!r.n  J'iL"^^!nf!il^S^d'^i.tS,\"™Jf^.n  granted  the  injunction  on  insufficie.*—^' 

at  all  to  the  present  case,  mterenoes  mi^rbt  very  well  r    .%  «.•%*  t?j        i_j    ^-^ 

be  drawn  from  it  which  operate  against  his  theory  of  An  the  mean  time  Mayor  bdson  had,  -o 

construction.    It  is  difficult,  I  think,  to  escape  the  of  December,  notwithstanding  the 

conclusion  that  the  litigation  proposed  by  this  appli-  nominated  to  the  Board  of  Alderme 

cation  must  be  unsuccessful  in  the  end,  and  conse-  gq^ir^  for  Commissioner  of  Public 

quently  it  would  be  unwise  and  detrimental  to  the  ii/;n;«^  "nrx»«K«j«,«-  #«-  /^^«^^«-»*:. 

Sest  interests  of  the  Police  Department  of  Uie  city  of  ^J"^f°  Dorsheimer  for  Oorporatw 

New  York.    The  application  U  therefore  denied.  The  former  was  confirmed,  and  thi 

jected.     The   mayor  then   declare 

This  decision  was  announced  on  the  19th  of  term  of  office  expired  at  midnight  o: 

December,  but  in  January,  1885,  it  was  re-  though  that  of  his  successor  did  not 

versed  on  a  second  application,  accompanied  noonof  January  1,  and  turned  over  t 

by  an  assurance  from  the  new  mayor  that  of  his  rooms  in  the  City  Hall  to  a 

there  were  several  offices  affected  by  the  ques-  police  at  that  hour.    Thereupon  th< 

tion  in  dispute  upon  which  he  should  feel  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  whose 

obliged  to  act,  and  that  it  was  important  to  expire  until  the  first  Monday  in  Jam 

have  the  question  judici^dly  settled.  to  succeed  to  a  vacancy  in  the  ma] 

The  terms  of  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  with  the  power  to  make  appointmei 
Public  Works  and  of  the  Corporation  Counsel  confirmation  under  the  new  law,  v 
expired  on  the  10th  of  December,  and  the  mayor  into  effect  January  1.    Between  m'v 
was  required  by  law  to  submit  the  appointment  noon  of  Jan.  1,  he  named  £.  T.  Wood 
of  their  successors  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  to  the  Corporation  in  place  of  £.  H.  L^tiea^ 
within  ten  days  thereafter.    As  the  mayor^s  who  was  holding  over  and  refused    to  g^ 
term  expired  with  the  year,  as  did  also  the  up  his  office.    Mr.  Wood  subsequently  i»/)/i^ 
power  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  to  confirm  to  the  Attorney-General  for  leave  to  iriojitujf 
appointments,  there   was  a  strong  desire  in  for  a  writ  of  qtu>  warranto  to  test  the  title  of 
some  quarters    to  defeat   the  appointments,  Mr.  Lacombe  to  the  office.    This  was  gnokd, 
which  was  aided  by  the  political  division  of  but  when  the  case  came  before  the  geoeni 
the  aldermen  almost  equally  between  the  two  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  it  was  dismimi, 
factious  of  the  Democracy  and  the  Republi-  the  Court  unanimously  deciding  that  Uijor 
cans.    The  appointments  first  made  by  the  Edson^s  term  did  not  expire  at  midnight,  De- 
mayor  in  fact  failed  of  confirmation.    On  the  cember  81 ;   that  if  it  had  expired  then  bj 
22d  of  December,  Judge  George  P.  Andrews,  would  have  held  over  until  his  sncceswr  w 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  granted  a  temporary  qualified ;  that  there  was  no  ▼acancy  for  tbe 
injunction  in  an  old  suit  of  what  was  known  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  to  fili^ 
as  the  **  Wolf  Board  of  Aldermen,^'  in  which  if  there  had  been  he  would  have  hadnopov^ 
the  validity  of  the  election  of  the  existing  board  to  make  appointments  without  confinnatioiiM 
was  contested,  restraining  the  board  for  the  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  or  otherwise.  ^ 
time  being  from  taking  any  action  whatever,  ceedingswere  taken  against  Mr.  Edsonforccn^ 
The  order  to  show  cause  why  the  injunction  tempt  of  court  in  disregarding  the  injniK^o^ 
should  not  be  made  permanent  was  made  re-  of  Judge  Beach,  and  a  decision  was  rendered 
tilrnable  before  Judge  Lawrence,  of  the  same  by  Judge  Freedman  in  February,  188a,  a^* 
court,  who,  on  the  26th  of  December,  dismissed  judging  him  in  contempt,  and  passing seBtent 
the  writ  and  dissolved  the  ii\junction.     An  ap-  of  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  fiftetf 
plication  was  then  made  to  Judge  Miles  Beach,  days  and  a  fine  of  $250.    A  stay  of  proceeding 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  sitting  at  the  was  obtained,  and  an  appeal  was  brought 
time  by  assignment  on  the  bench  of  the  Su-        Hie  New  iqpedict — The  plans  for  the  ii«* 
perior  Court,  for  an  injunction,  in  an  action  Croton  Aqueduct  were  adopted  by  the  Coo- 
begun  by  several  citizens,  to  restrain  the  mayor  missioners  early  in  the  year,  and  proceediois 
and  aldermen  **  from  appointing,  nominating,  were  begim  for  acquiring  the  necessary  Itfd' 
or  confirming  the  nomination  of  any  person  to  rights.    Bids  were  invited  for  contracts  for 
the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  or  the  construction  of  that  portion  of  the  aqn^ 
of  Corporation  Counsel,*^  on  the  ground  that  duct  above  the  Ilarlem  river  in  ten  sectiooi 
the  defendants  were  about  to  join  in  the  per-  The  awards  were  made  in  December,  theeotiTe 
petration  of  an  illegal  act  by  filling  the  offices  work  being  taken  by  two  contractora,  O'Brien 
named  **  in  pursuance  and  as  a  part  of  a  cor-  &  Clark,  of  New  York,  and  Brown,  Howtid 
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ago,  at  an  aggregate  price  of  terms  and  conditions  more  favorable  to  the 

Le  excavation  is  required  to  be  city,  was  made  by  the  company  and  accepted 

iameter,  and  the  finished  con-  by  the  aldermen,  who  again  gave  their  formal 

dt,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  consent.    Again  they  encountered  the  mayor's 

mst  be  a  rock-tunnel,  in  Home  veto,  and  the  matter  was  still  in  doubt  and 

ndergrouud.   The  entire  length  dispute  at  the  end  of  the  year.    Mr.  Grace,  the 

ontracts  is  148,692  feet.    Work  new  mayor,  in  referring  to  the  matter  in  his 

bhin  ten  days  after  the  approval  first  message,  said : 

ors'  bonds,  and  be  completed       No  ftnnchise  for  any  such  purpose  should  be  awarded 

iree  months.     The  bonds  re-  except  upon  such  conditions  as  will  secure  to  the  dty 

unount  equal  to  lOper  centof  the  largest  possible  revenue.    The  proper  means  to 

««««^^«  «1  ^-«.; .««*«/ !.„  4.u«  ««  attain  tins  end  I  conceive  to  he  tlie  undcviating  ad- 

section  as  estimated  by  the  en-  ^^^^^  ^  ^^e  plan  of  putting  all  such  franchises  up  at 

mmission,  and  amounted  m  the  public  bidding  at  a  sufficient  upset  price,  and  the  in- 

,428,000.     The  contracts  were  hbtenoe,  as  a  condition  of  awarding  the  franchise,  that 

the  end  of  the  year,  but  no  ^^^^  "ball  be  prompt  annual  payments  into  the  city 

jn  made  for  the  portion  of  the  S^S^'L rLt  ^'.S^^rafSS!  l^nvinlf  ST  fr«3? 

,,       r,     ,  .  ^        «,,  .  01  the  person  or  corporation  enjoying  the  irancliise. 

the  tiarlem  nver.      Ihe  cost  l  shall  give  my  approval  to  no  grant  of  any  such  ftim- 

ork,  exclusive  of  the  proposed  chiso  which  is  not  awarded  under  some  such  oondi- 

lam,  was  estimated  by  the  Com-  tions. 

blio  Works  at  $16,664,808.  NEW  ZEAUND.    (See  page  60.) 

mIs. — Before  the  passage  of  the        NlCiRAGri,  a  republic  in  Central  America. 

>  Railroad  Bill  (see  New  York  Area,  51,600  square  miles;  population  in  1888, 

ission  appointed  under  the  law  275,815.    The  President  is  Dr.  Adan  Ciirdenas, 

1  as  the  Rapid  Transit  Act,  elected  in  1888.    His  Cabinet  is  as  follows: 

favor  of  a  number  of  lines,  Finauce,  War,  and   Navy,   Col.  J.  Elizondo; 

urface  and  partly  elevated,  to  Justice  and  Public  Worship,  Dr.  F.  Delgadillo ; 

the  cable  system.    They  in-  Foreign  Affairs,  Sefior  F.  Castillon ;  Interior, 

nine  different  routes,  mostly  Sefior  J.  Chamorro. 

seventy  miles  of  track.    The        The  northern  coast  of  Nicaragua  is  the  site 

ct  the  roads  was  given  to  the  of  the  Mosquito  Kingdom,  over  which,  although 

le  Kulway  Company,  but  be-  it  is  an  integral  portion  of  the  republic,  the 

lings  were  completed  the  Sur-  Government  exercises  but  a  nominal  control. 

3t  became  a  law,  one  section  of  By  treaty  with  the  British  Cabinet,  Nicaragua 

)d  the  construction  of  surface  acknowledged  the  Mosquito  King  as  sovereign 

ority  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Act.  of  this  strip  of  land,  and  agreed  to  pav  him  a 

vaUdity  of  the  action  of  tlie  subsidy  of  $7,000  per  annum.   When  the  King 

ind  the  company  into  dispute,  died,  English  missionaries  elected  an  illegiti- 

was  not  settled  at  the  end  of  mate  son  of  the  King  to  succeed  him.    Since 

.  commissioners  had  been  ap-  that  epoch  the  Nicaraguan  Government  has 

\    Supreme    Court    to    decide  ceased  to  pay  the  stipulated  subt^idy,  although 

'oposed    rapid-transit  lines  on  it  has  till  recently  fignred  in  each  appropna- 

should  be  constructed.    An-  tion.    Nicaragua  took  formal  possession  of  the 

*sy  arose    under    the  Surface  Mosquito  coast  on  Dec.  81,  1883. 

consequence  of  the  efforts  of       Nafi»nal  IndebtedMSs. — In  1877  the  Govem- 

Iroad   companies  to  secure  a  roent  of  Nicaragua  passed  a  law  amalgamating 

aadway,  below  Union  Square,  its  different  liabilities,  chiefly  created  during 

far  been  kept  free  from  rail-  and  subsequent  to  the  filibuster  war  of  1855- 

'he  property  -  owners  refused  '57,  and  represented  by  bonds  of  different  de- 

and   a   commission    was   ap-  scriptions,  into  a  consolidated  bf>nded  debt,  and 

on  the  question  of  the  expe-  provision  w^as  made  for  their  payment  by  re- 

litting  the  construction  of  a  ceiving  the  bonds  at  the  custom-houses  in  part 

t  thoroughfare.    In  the  mean  payment  of  import  duties — 50  per  cent,  to  be 

1  was  made  to  the  Board  of  paid  in  cash,  and  50  per  cent,  in  bonds.    In 

3  consent.    After  an  injunction  1877  this  consolidated  debt  amounted  to  $1,- 

to  prevent  this,  and  had  been  469,147 ;  and  on  June  18, 1884,  there  had  been 
e  ground  that  discretion  was  canceled  $1,818,151,  still  leaving  in  circula- 
1  the  **  local  authorities,"  con-  tion,  $150,996  ;  adding  thereto  seven  years'  in- 
ildermen  subject  to  the  veto  terest  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  $49,451,  there 
ayor,  the  consent  of  the  board  remained  unredeemed,  $200,447.  But  on  Nov. 
>ne  of  the  applying  companies.  8,  1884,  there  had  been  canceled  $111,947,  re- 
roved  by  the  mayor,  and  again  ducing  the  indebtedness  to  $88,500. 
banding  his  objections;  but  as  Fliuuices. — The  income  in  1883  was  $1,969,- 
n  took  place  at  a  meeting  of  569,  and  the  outlay  $1,712,994.  There  were 
8  not  given  to  all  the  members,  on  hand  in  the  national  treasury  on  Jan.  1, 
alid  by  the  courts.  Later,  in  1884,  in  cash,  $256,575,  being  $74,218  in  excess 
w  application,  accompanied  by  of  the  available  balance  the  preceding  January, 
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All  sources  of  reveaae  had  increased  in  1883,  ^r?.^P**"*^^'i^®***,.    .  «-«p2 

except  the  amount  collected  from  import  du-       iJ'?iL';?Bl2!25c5!i'$2\*;i>n':-; 

ties  and  the  tobacco-tax.    The  former  fell  off      4a8,4uo  feet  of  oe<Ur,  at  $30  per  M an 

because  the  low  price  of  coffee,  etc.,  caused         j,^^^  1*^ 

decreased  importation,  and  the  latter  on  ac-  

count  of  a  short  tobacco-crop.    On  the  other        Other  products  exported  are  India-mwr, 

hand,  the  liquor- tax  yielded  $446,286  in  1888,  about  14,000  quintals  annually  (oDequinttlj 

against  $371,068  in  1882— an  increase  under  lOH  pounds  American) ;  coffee,  7,000,000 1*; 

this  head  of  $74,218.    The  tobacco-tax  usually  indigo,  skins,  and  gold  and  silver  bullion, 
nets  the  Government  $300,000  per  annum,  yet        The  tonnage  entering  the  ports  of  theit^ 

the  Minister  of  Finance  recommends  that  it  be  public  amounted  to  260,000  tons;  oat ot ill 

abolished,  for,  in  his  belief,  the  suppression  of  arrivals,  156  were  steamers.  ^  . ,  ^ 

the  monopoly  would  give  a  great  impulse  to  to-       The  InterMeaBlc  CawL— The  "  Official  iur 

bacco-calture,  and  thus  greatly  redound  to  the  asette  "  of  Nicaragua,  speaking  of  the  Opjw 

prosperity  of  agriculture  in  the  country.  ment  decree  abolishing  the  contract  ^ilhtl» 

PibUe   Woriw.— While    devoting,    in    1881,  Provisional  Company  of  New  York,  knownid 

$247,729  to  canceling  its  debt,  the  republic  the  "  Menocal  contract,"  for  the  constrodioi 

spent  in  the  same  year  $297,910  on  public  of  the  Nicaragua  Oanal,  says  that  the  compoy 
works— such  as  roads,  railways,  etc.    In  1882  •  bound  itself  within  two  years  from  tbe ^uteof 

the  respective  amounts  disbursed  for  these  two  the  acceptance  of  the  contract  (April  21,  m) 

items  were  $329,210  and  $286,008,  and  in  1883  to  conclude  definite  plans  for  the  work,indta 

$267,825  and  412  786.  form  the  company  destined  to  acconapuMa, 

Eiilrotds—The 'future  railroad  system  of  Ni-  wi^  that  non-compliance  with  this  obhgUm 

oaragua,  to  be  called  the  National  Railroad,  implied  the  recision  of  the  contract    M  tbt 

will  extend  from  Oorinto  Harbor  to  Pueblo  plans  had  not  been  drawn  up,  nor  the  «j. 

Nuevo  (La  Paz),  thence  a  branch  line  to  Momo-  struction  company  formed  by  May  26,  Iw 

tombo,  to  Managua,  the  capital,  and  Granada,  the  contract  should  have  been  noil  and  tmI 

making  a  total  distance  of  125  miles,  and  form-  on  that  date ;  but  the  company  applied  fora 

ing  a  right  angle  through  the  most  fertile  part  extension  of  time,  and  by  the  law  ol Ut^n, 

of  the  country.    That  section  is  finished  which  1882,  a  further  term  of  two  years  was  grMW.    .j- 

connects  Oorinto,  on  the  Pacific,  with  Momo-  The  extension  of  two  years  elapsed  on  Sep-  f  -^ 

tombo  on  Lake  Managua— a  beautiful  sheet  of  tember  30  last ;  consequently  the  concesflonte 

water  of  about  560  square  miles.    On  reaching  the  New  York  company  has  become  doU  oj 

Momotombo,  passengers  and  goods  are  for-  ^o\d,  and  the  republic  has  acquired  the  "gw 

warded  to  Managua  by  steamers,  which  make  to  negotiate  with  other  companies.  This  uw 

connections  every  day  both  ways.    The  rail-  Government  has  already  officially  decUrw. 
road  line  is  58  miles  long,  and  was  completed        On  Dec.  1, 1884,  the  President  of  the  Unrtrt 

Jan.  1,  1884.    The  first  section  of  it,  to  Leon,  States  informed  Oongress,  in  his  message,  of  tw 

has  been  in  operation  for  two  years.    The  road  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  the  Nicarsgotf 

is  well  equipped  and  well  maintained;  best  Government. 

Bessemer  rails,  forty  pounds  per  yard  in  weight,  BfORTB  ClBOLINi*  State  G9jm0^^  . 
three  feet  six  inches  gauge,  on  mahogany,  lig-  following  were  the  State  oflBcers  donng «»  ■ 
num-vitas,  co^oche,  guachipilin,  laurel-negro,  year :  Governor,  Thomas  J.  Jarm  V^  ' 
roble,  or  cortez-negro  sleepers.  Sand  ballast  cat ;  Secretary  of  State,  WilUam  L  bias- 
has  been  usad  throughout.  <ier8 ;   Treasurer,  John  M.  Worth ;  AnrfiWi 

The  traflio  consists  of  freight  mostly,  which  William  P.  Roberts;  Attorney-General, Then- 
is  dye-woods,  coffee.  India-rubber,  and  hides,  as  S.  Kenan ;  Superintendent  of  P°7.  !;* 
As  much  as  400  tons  of  dye-woods  are  daily  struction,  John  0.  Scarborough.  Jo^'Sfl* 
transported  to  Oorinto  for  shipment.  The  net  Supreme  Oourt :  Oliief-Justice,  William  ^  f- 
proceeds  of  the  road  in  1883  were  4^  per  cent.  Smith ;  Associate  Justices,  Thomas  S.  Aw 
of  the  invested  capital ;  cost  of  building  and  and  Augustus  S.  Merrimon.  . 
equipment,  operating  and  maintenance  ex-  Fleaiees. — The  entire  expenditures  wr 
penses,  56  per  cent,  of  gross  earnings.  fiscal  y«ar  ending  Nov.  80,  1884,  were  f|«^ 

The  line  that  will  connect  Managua  with  641.78;  but  this  amount  embraces  several rt^ 

Granada  is  under  construction  and  the  grading  ^l»at  are  not  chargeable  to  the  «P«D8e9  0^*? 

is  completed.     Its  length  is  thirty-two  miles.  State  government  proper,  because  the  fo^ 

ten  miles  of  which  are  laid.  from  which  they  are  defrayed  are  n^f"^ 

CMUiem.— The  import  into  Nicaragua  va-  by  general  taxation.     These  items  ag^f^rj 

ries  little  from  $3,500,000  annually,  nor  the  ex-  $214,694.11.     Deducting  these,  we  ha^^ 

port  from  $4,000,000.  the  usual  and  ordinary  expenses  of  the  »** 

government  proper,  $570,947.67.  ^ 

WOOD  sRincENTs  FROM  coRiNTo.  1888.  Q^  ^hc  financial  situatiou  for  the  cominft*^ 

84,0m  tons  of  fUstic.  at  $10  a  ton ...  $340,840  vflArn.  th  a  anvprnnr  in  hia  mAflAftim  to  the  UP 

406  tons  of  Braill- wood,  at  $24  a  ton 9,744  f  ®»",  ine  WOVernor,  m  niS  message  10  wic  ^ 

Tso.eoo  fMt  of  cedar,  at  $80  per  M 88,418  lature  of  1885,  says : 

8..0CO f«t .r  n»hog«>y. « 4ao  p.,  M __m      ^^  ,^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  «,l«tatUllrS' 

Totd $874,483  in  their  estimates  of  the  expenses  of  the  Ststego^<^ 
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the  fiscal  ycare  ending  Nov.  80,  1885,  and  economical,  and  its  work  beneficial  for  the 

1886.     Their  estimate  is  about  $690^000  a  nnnils 

$1,180,000  for  the  two  years.    The  Treas-  '^  Si  L«          tu                         r      u     i    *  i.«  x« 

ca^  oi  hand,  on  Nov.  80, 1884,  $926,086.98.  ,  Miettl«m— The  summary  of  school  statistics 

.pts  from  sources  other  than  taxes  on  proper-  for  the  year  1884  shows  the  total  receipts  to 

ted  in  the  aggregate  the  last  year  to  $176,-  be  $765,032.16;  and  the  disbursements  $635,- 

There  U  some  increase  in  the  receipts  from  205.03 :  balance  on  hand  Dec.  1,  1884,  $229,- 

«,  hecauBC  It  IS  a  tax  upon  the  busmess  of  the  Qor- iq                                                            ?▼       t 

i  that  is  steadily  increasing.    So  it  is  safe  to  1*/            ,         -   ,.,j        •    ^i    o^  ^   i.  x 

that  receipts  from  this  source  will  not  be  less  ^  "®  number  of  children  in  the  btate  between 

sOOO  a  year,  or  $850,000  for  the  two  years.    A  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  is : 

cents  on  the  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  prop-  ww^- .  ^-i^-                                                       i  m  aoi 

niise  $200,000.    These  three  amounts  added       Fimklir^ 151212 

make  the  total  receipts  for  the  two  years  * 

6 .98,  which  will  be  ample  to  meet  all  the  ex-  Total 814,298 

tiie  State  government  tor  the  two  fiscal  years     Colored  :  Males 99J10 

Tov.  80,  1885,  and  Nov.  80,1886,  and  leave        Females 90,278 

«^«^1"«-  Total 777!  189.988 

lew  consolidated  4  per  cent,  debt  is  — - — 

06.25  ;    old   bonds    still  outstanding,  ^"^^  ^^^  "  reported  by  9a  counties . . .  504^1 

OO.    The  act  under  which  these  bonds  The  number  of  children  attending  public 

>  funded  expired  on  Jan.  1, 1885.    The  schools  at  any  time  from  Nov.  80, 1883,  to  Dec. 

ds  taken  up  aud  burned  amounted  to  1,  1884,  was: 

^4^,  for  which  there  has  been  issued  in  -^hite:  Males                                                   910m 

ated  bonds,  bearing  interest  at  4  per  iemkiea... !'.!*.!!'.'.!!*.'.*.*.".'.!.*".'.*.!!.'.*.".!.'! '.;!!!.'!   76!oi6 

!,803,796.25.  There  has  been  exchanged  .             _^^v  ««       u                     TT^ 

onst^uction  bonds,  issued  for  the  con-  colored rSK.'!^.':!.''^:^^'';;;:-^  6^  '"^^^ 

a  of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad,  $2,-       females 66;688 

,  leaving  still  outstanding,  $766,000.  ^  „  reported.by  98  counties 37    65,408 

^•vtB.  —  The  Governor   says:     "The  t-     .  ^                             j^Z — 

i  condition  of  our  dockets,  with  aged  Grand  total  enrolled  in  public  scbools 278,298 

d  the  long  delays  in  obtaining  a  trial,  '^^^^  ■^•^®  attendance 169,694 

jenerally  known,  and  in  some  counties  The  number  of  teachers  that  were  attending 

ecome  such  intolerable  evils,  that  the  normal  schools  was : 

ty  for  some  action  on  your  part  is  im-  ^^^.^,  „^^               '                                       ^^ 

e.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  judges  Femfties^."*!!;.'.*.*!.'.'!!.!!!.*.*.'!!!.'.'.'.!!. !!!!!;;*.    m 

State  is  so  imperatively  demanded,  that      Model primaiy .*....'.....*...'...' .*.***.'     so 

ot  think  it  can  be  longer  delayed  with  Total  whites                                            To5 

er regard  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Colored :  Males ...'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.         * ! *. ". '. ! '. '. *. '. '. \ '. *. *. * 276  ' 

The  number  of  Superior  Court  judges       Females 296 

iaced  ten  years  years  ago  from  twelve  Totaicoiored 572 

.    During  that  ten  years  there  has  been  ^     .      .    ,        ,    .     .  

lerful  increase  in  the  population  and  Grand  total,  white  and  co1o«k1 i,574 

9  interests  of  the  State."  average  salart  of  teachers,  1884. 

taeit  ff  igriClltue* — Since   its  last  re-     white  (as  reported  by  90  counties) $24  16 

lis  department  has  made  magnificent    ^^^^^'^  ^"  "P^*^  ^^  ^  ~""***»> ^  <^« 

I  of  the  State's  resources  at  the  Boston  There  are  colored  normal  schools  at  Sails- 
ion  and  at  the  State  Exposition,  and  is  bury,  Franklinton,  Newbem,  Plymouth,  and 
iking  one  at  New  Orleans.  Thousands  Fayetteville,  and  white  normal  schools  at  Frank- 
trs  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  doUars  lin,  Newton,  Wilson,  Elizabetli  City,  and  in 
ready  been  attracted  to  the  State  by  connection  with  the  State  University. 

In  addition  to  these  exhibitions,  the  The  Colored  People* — The  Governor  says :  "  In 
as  conducted  two  important  surveys —  1879  the  colored  people  of  this  State  organized 
the  east  for  phosphate  rock,  and  the  a  State  Industrial  Association  for  the  encour- 
i  the  center  of  the  State  for  coal ;  and  agement  of  thrift  and  industry  among  the  col- 
ve  been  successful.  ored  people,  especially  in  agricultural  and  me- 
i  IistltitlMS* — There  are  three  Insane  chanical  pursuits.  This  Association  has  held 
s,  a  Penitentiary,  and  an  Institution  for  a  State  fair  each  fall  since  its  organization, 
f  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind.  The  Peni-  These  fairs  have  been  very  creditable  to  the 
'  has  1,000  convicts,  and  an  expendi-  Association,  have  been  a  means  of  improve- 
nearly  $200,000  a  year.  The  convicts  ment  among  the  colored  people,  and  are  there- 
ployed  mainly  in  railroad-construction,  fore  beneficial  to  the  State.  I  cheerfully  bear 
drainage,  and  other  public  works.  The  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  colored  people 
Asylums  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  of  this  State,  with  rare  exceptions,  have  been 
suponthem,  andevenwiththecomple-  orderly,  law-abiding  citizens  during  my  term 
the  Western  Asylum,  the  accommoda-  of  office.    I  have  been  received  by  them  with 

II  still  be  insufficient.  the  greatest  deference  and  respect,  and  have 
nanagement  of  the  Institution  for  the  had  the  cordial  support  of  the  better  element 
nd   Dumb   and  the  Blind  has  been  of  them  in  the  administration  of  the  law.'* 
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AffiMsment  and  Tuition. — In  the  Auditor's  re-  pnblio  revenne,  and  the  discrimi 

port,  the  table  showing  the  aggregate  gross  adjustment  should  be  such  as  wc 

amount  of  State  and  county  taxes  from  the  highest  rates  on  luxuries  and  the 

various  subjects  of  taxation  is  one  of  the  most  necessaries  of  life,''  and  continue: 

interesting.     Some  of  its  items  are  as  follow :  ^^  wA«r«w,  There  is  now  more  t 

From  land,  $249,571.26;  town  lots,  $67,225.-  millionB  of  dollars  in  the  treasury  of  th 

95;    horses,  $19,241.54;    mules,  $13,938.69;  wrung  from  the  pockets  of  the  people 

cattle  $11,823.24;  farming  utensils,  eto    $29,-  ^X'^.^^  C?  w^%^S^^^ 

527.46;  money  on  hand  or  on  deposit,  $11,-  g^dTurolils  revenues  of  the  dovemi 

340.87;  solvent  credits,  $41,172.80  ;  other  per-  tional  purposes  as  may  be  made  by  i 

sonal  property,  $39,780.20;  dealers  in  liquors,  the  United  Stetes;  provided  aUooyt, 

$24,327.80  ;  merchants  and  other  dealers,  $84,-  shall  be  (Usbursed  by  State  agents,  «e 

280.20 ;  deeds  in  trust  and  mortgage  deeds,  JJ^^  by  objectionable  features  and  em 

$10,875.20.    The  gross  amount  of  State  taxes  ji^olved,  That  it  is  due  to  the  whit 

is  $583,808.51.  eastern  counties,  who  have  so  cheerfi 

The  taxes  levied  for  school  purposes  are  as  share  of  our  oommon  burdens,  that 

follow:   On  liquor  licenses;    $39,882.47;    on  Bome  other  wuaUy  effective  system  of 

184,732  white  polls,  $153,327.82  ;    on  62,142  °»^'^^'  «^^  ^  maintamed. 

colored  polls,  $69,780.26.  On  the  taxable  prop-  The  following  is  the  ticket :  I 

erty  in  the  State  (including  bank  stock),  $285,-  Alfred  Moore  Scales ;    Lieutent 

535.33.    Total  school-tax,   $548,586.87.    The  Charles  Manly  Stedman ;  Secret 

county  taxes  aggregate  $984,441.89.  William  L.   Saunders ;   Auditor, 

The  number  of  acres  of  land  is  shown  to  be  Roberts ;  Treasurer,  Donald  W. 

28,223,640,  valaed  at  $101,106,387;  value  of  intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  ! 

town  lots,  $23,028,990;  value  of  real  estate  Attomey-Gteneral,  T.  F.  Davidsc 

property,   $124,135,377  ;    number   of   horses  Justice  Supreme  Court,  A.  S.  Me 

161,728,  value  $10,559,055 ;  number  of  mules  At  the  election,  on  November 

91,230,   value  $5,127,782;  number  of  cattle  cratic  ticket  was  successful.    The 

825,825,   value  $5,209,828 ;   number  of  hogs  ernor  is  reported  as  follows :  Den 

1,892,320,  value  $2,129,380 ;  number  of  sheep  249 ;  Republican,  123,010.    The  i 

626,340,  value  $637,879  ;    value  of   farming  the  vote  for  Presidential  Electors 

utensils,  etc.,  $13,372,880 ;  money  on  hand  or  125,068 ;   Democratic,   142.952  ; 

on  deposit,  $5,199,728;  solvent  credits,  $16,-  454.    One  Republican  (Second  L 

927,371 ;  stock  in  incorporated  companies,  $2,-  Democratic  Congressmen  were  < 

086,344;    other  personal  property,   $14,006,-  Legislature  of  1885  consists  of  4 

827;  railroad  franchises,   $1,972,347;    aggre-  and  7  Repnblioans  in  the  Senate,  i 

gate  value  of  personal  property,  $77,087,346 ;  crats  and  23  Republicans  in  the  I 

aggregate  value  of  all  property,  $201,222,723.  NOV!  SCOTIA.    The  general  d 

Political. — The  Republican  State  Convention  fecting  other  portions  of  the  conti 

met  in  Raleigh  on  May  1,  chose  delegates  to  the  was  felt  severely  in  Nova  Scotii 

National  Convention  of  the  party,  and  nomi-  mines,  one  of  the  chief  industri 

nated  candidates  for  Presidential  Electors  and  required  to  be  worked  to  the  utn 

State   officers.     The   platform  complimented  the  steel  and  glass  manufactories 

President  Arthur ;  favored  the  Blair  educa-  ince  were  closed  for  a  time,  ship 

tional  bill;  declared  that  a  well-regulated  tariff  guished,  and  only  the  farmers  a 

system,  discriminating  in  favor  of  American  in-  were  enabled  to  repeat  the  succ< 

dustries,  should  be  maintained,  and  all  internal  years.    The  people  of  the  provin 

taxes  abolished ;  and  favored  the  repeal  of  the  contented  under  the  high  tariff,  w 

system  of  county  government  existing.  ed  them  more  in  theory  than  in  p 

Congressman  Tyre  York,  Liberal,  was  nomi-  also  became  excited  over  the  Sp 
nated  for  Governor.  The  other  nominations,  can  treaty;  and  these,  with  thegc 
divided  between  Liberals  and  Republicans,  sion  in  trade,  low  prices  for  farm- 
were:  Lieutenant-Governor,  William  T.  Fair-  caused  a  demand  from  the  Hali 
cloth;  Secretary,  William  G.  Candler;  Treas-  Trade  for  the  removal  of  the  pro 
urer,  George  W.  Stanton ;  Auditor,  Francis  W.  or  the  alternative,  annexation  t 
Lawson;  Attorney-General,  Charles  A.  Cook;  States.  Nothing  noteworthy  in  I 
Superinttndent  of  Public  Instruction,  F.  D.  curred  during  the  year.  The  popi 
Winston ;  Supreme  Court  Judge,  D.  L.  Rus-  very  great,  has  been  somewhat  d 
sell.  emigration,  some  to  the  Unitec 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  in  some  to  Manitoba  and  the  new  ' 

Raleigh  on  June  25,  and  took  similar  action.  Canada.     Immigration  has  beei 

The  platform  calls  for  the  abolition  of  "  the  ward.     The  proposal  to  have  an 

whole  internal  revenue  system,"  and  the  re-  ton    for  the  Canadian   Pacific 

duction  of  the  surplns  in  the  national  treasury;  aroused    indignation   in   Nova 

declares  that  **  the  duties  on  foreign  importa-  hopes  of  many  in  the  province  i 

tions  should  be  levied  for  the  production  of  during  the  1884  session  of  the  F 
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ait,  by  the  promise  of  a  railway  from  Mont-  Halifax,  or  would  reinvigorate  Halifax.    The 

i,  in  a  straight  line,  through  Quebec,  Maine,  road  is  under  construction,  but  may  not  be 

I  New  Brunswick,  to  Nova  Scotia,  or  to  completed  for  several  years.    (For  the  latest 

>e  Breton.      This,  they  supposed,  would  statistics  regarduig  Nova  Scotia,  see  the  article 

rantee  them  a  winter  port  in  addition  to  in  the  *^  Annual  Gjclopcedia'*  for  1888.) 

O 

BELISK*     Brugsch  Bey  tells   us,    in   his  Oount  Carburi's  manner  of  moving  the  pedes- 

^ory    of  Egypt,"  page  68,  that  obelisks  tal  (600  tons)  of  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great 

from  the  fourth  and  fifth  dynasties  (8700-  from  Karelia  to  St.  Petersburg  is  useful  for 

^  B.  o.) to  Domitian,  A. D.  182.    Pliny  says:  transporting  heavy  masses  by  land.    It  con- 

^narclig   entered  into  a  kind  of  rivalry  sists  of  cannon-balls  rolling  in  metal  grooves. 

>rmii^g  elongated   blocks  of   this  stone,  Commander  Gorringe  engaged  an  iron- worker 

r.** .  *^  obelisks,  and  consecrated  them  to  and  a  carpenter,  ordered  some  machinery  to 

ivinity  of  the  Sun."    How  the  American  be  made  here,  and  sailed  for  Europe  Aug.  4, 

spoils  acquired  the  venerable  Egyptian  1879,   with    Lieut    Schroeder   ana  the   car- 

iment  that  graces  Central  Park,  forms  a  penter.     As  England  had  delayed  seventy- 

?®  ^iid  interesting  chapter.    At  the  open-  eight  years  to  remove  the  obelisk  that  bad 

-   tli^  gnez  Canal  in  1869,  Khedive  Ismail  been  granted  her,  it  was  expected  that  the 

^^<1  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Hurlburt,  editor  of  the  great  American  Republic  would  procrastinate 

^ork  "World,"  that  America  might  have  at  least  a  century;  but  the  monolith  given  by 

F^ii©  Egyptian  obelisks.    Mr.  Hurlburt  Khedive  Ismail,  May  18,  1879,  was  erected  in 

'^'^^  it  to  Mjt.  Louis  Sterne,  who  told  him  Central  Park,  Jan.  22,  1881.    England  only 

^^'"Haps  his  friend  John  Dixon  could  ob-  got  her  obelisk  after  its  abandonment  at  sea 

^^     America  the  monolith  standing  at  and  the  loss  of  six  lives. 

^Uria.     Mr.  Dixon  said  he  would  try.  Commander  Gorringe  reached  Alexandria 

.*^^t   he  would  transfer  the  obelisk  to  Oct.  16,  1879,  and  at  once  began  work  with 

JJpa  for  £15,000.  Mr.  Hurlburt  approached  one  hundred  Arabs,  who  completed  the  exca- 

V^*  H.  Vanderbilt,  who  promised  the  sum  vation  of  the  obelisk's  pedestal,  November  6, 

'*  0,000  without  hesitation.    Mr.  Hurlburt  by  removing  1,780  cubic  yards  of  earth.    As 

?^^pbed  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  promise  to  Mr.  the  native  and  foreign  inhabitants  of  Alexan- 

on,  whoreplied  that  he  expected  the  United  dria  opposed  the  removal  of  the  obelisk,  and 

^  Oovemment  to  obtain  the  grant  from  the  threatened  violence,  the  Americans  pushed  the 

^^ve.    On  Oct.  19,  1877,  Mr.  Evarts,  Sec-  work  night  and  day.    The  machinery  for  low- 

*ry  of  State,  wrote  to  Consul-General  Far-  ering  and  removing  the  obelisk,  shipped  from 

^  ^o  open  negotiations  with  the  Egyptian  New  York,  was  landed  at  Alexandria,  Novem- 

'^^?^nient,  and  Mr.  Farinan  obtained  the  ber  11.    The  monolith  was  turned  and  placed 

^K  for  New  York  city.   May   18,  1879.  in  a  horizontal  position,  amid  a  crowd  of  as- 

^  Result  was  transmitted  to  Mr.  Hurlburt,  tonished  spectators,  Dec.  6,  1879. 

r^^nformed  Mr.  Dixon  thereof,  asking  him  The  work  was  considerably  delayed,  because 

J^ther  he  was  ready  to  transport  the  obe-  in  the  foundation  and  steps  to  the  pedestal  were 

*  to  New  York  for   £15,000,  whereupon  found  stones  and  implements  showing  Masonio 

n  Ik  ^^^°  raised  his  price  to  £20,000.    Mr.  signs  and  emblems,  and  it  was  decided  to  take 

^Ibnrt  then  advertised  for  bids.      Among  them  up  carefully,  carry  them  to  New  York, 

^  snbmitted  appeared  that  of  Commander  and  erect  on  them  the  syenite  monolith  and 

^^7  H.  Gorringe,  United  States  Navy,  which  pedestal  exactly  as  they  stood  at  Alexandria. 

^  accepted  Aug.   6,   1879,  the  agreement  This  plan  has  been  faithfully  carried  out  in 

^g  the  removal,  transfer,  and  erection  of  New  York,  every  stone  being  in  the  same  posi- 

^  Alexandria  obelisk  in  New  York  city  for  tion  that  it  occupied  at  Alexandria. 

^  turn  of  $75,000,  to  be  paid  by  Mr.  Vander-  In  a  sort  of  quadrilateral  chamber,  within 

t.    Commander  Gorringe  had  to  surpass  the  and  under  the  steps  of  the  obelisk.  Commander 

!)trivances  used  by  Rome,  France,  and  Eng-  Gorringe  found  six  differently  shaped  stones 

d,  whose  obelisks  only  traversed  inland  seas  of  syenite,  of  black  marble,  and  of  white  lime- 

I  coasts.  stone.    Some  of  these  stones  were  rough,  some 

Lfter    consulting  tlie  plans  and    methods  half  worked,  some  partly  finished  and  polished, 

lerto  used  for  moving  obelisks.  Commander  and  some  ornamented.    On  one  of  them  was 

ringe  found  them  wanting  for  his  purpose,  imbedded  a  trowel.     Commander  Gorringe, 

lose  **the  vessel  in  which  the  New  York  being  a  mason,  showed  them  to  111.  Bro.  8.  A. 

Isk  was  to  be  transported  must  be  large  Zola,  83,  S.  G.  Com.,  who,  in  a  detailed  report, 

igh  to  take  care  of  herself  under  all  con-  with  diagrams  and  drawings,  considered  them 

»ns  of  weather,  and  must  have  her  own  as  indicating  "  the  three  symbolic  degrees :  the 

ve  power.^'    Among  ancient  and  modern  apprentices  being  represented  by  the  rough 

3  of  moving  obelisks,  he  found  only  the  parts,  the  fellow-crafts  by  the  worked  portions, 

ch  method  of  lowering  them  available,  and  the  masters  bj  the  finished  and  ornamented 


part*  of  the  stone,  and  in  which  the  presence 
of  the  trowel  is  emblematio  of  the  mast«r." 
The  position  and  orrani^emeiit  of  these  stones, 
pointing  east,  sonth,  and  west,  are  Uoaonic. 

While  bnsilj  moviag  the  monolith,  pedestal, 
and  steps  to  the  wharf,  Commander  GoirinKe 
heard  of  tiie  at«amer  Deason^,  exactly  suit- 
ing his  purpose  to  transport  the  obelisk ;  but, 


as  she  belonged  to  th«  E^ptiu 
tiOTemment,  delicat«  negotiatkn 
bad  to  be  entered  upon  to  olitn 
her  at  a  moderate  price ;  heace  bg 
offered  £6,000,  w  hich  was  declined, 
but  he  wBB  soon  notified  ihit  k 
might  hare  her  for  £6,100,  ithitl 
waa  paid,  and  the  transfer  (rf  :h 
ship  made,  Deo.  S,  1879. 

Tbe  DeEBong  was  refitted  It 
Lient  Scbroeder,  and  the  ^A 
pedestal,  and  steps  were  tn» 
ferred  to  the  wharf  and  embviri. 
all  of  which  was  acconipliibai, 
ra\ra  June  12,  18B0,  when  tbe  swunw, 
Is  P  with  her  famous  cargo  of  1,0 
|§|^  torn,  sailed  from  Alexandria  tod 
-  -  '  arrived  at  the  quarantine  fWyx, 
Staten  IflUod,  July  20.  FromJuli 
20  to  80  the  vessel  was  opn  it 
visitors,  and  on  one  of  thon  di;i 
there  were  17,011.  The  Park  Cw 
missioners  and  Mr.  Vanderbili  it- 
dded  that  Orajwecke  Enoll,  hu 
the  Metropolitan  Mueenm  in  Co- 
tral  Park,  was  the  most  initiUi 
spot  for  the  obelisk.  From  Ad^ 
1  to  4  tbe  fonndation-stoDee  id 
steps  of  the  monolith  snd  iuij- 
enite  pedestal  (forty-three  lovl 
were  disembarked  at  the  foot  of 
Fifty-first  Street  and  North  rim. 
whence  they  were  transport^  » 
Graywacke  Enoll.  Buitabls  » 
morials  were  collected  and  ^*^ 
metically  inc&sed,  and  tbe  Uoow 
fraternity  was  invit«d  Ut  Uyii* 

It  took  some  time  toaijJDrtlix 
iron  tracks  and  cannon-batU  o* 
which  tbe  monolith  was  dito- 
barked  at  Staten  Island  fromtlit 
bold  of  the  Deasong,  Sept  16, 1681 
Next  the  rise  and  fall  of  tid«  « 
utilized  to  float  it  np  tbe  Xon 
river  and  land  it  at  the  foM  d 
Ninety-siitb  Street,  whence  it** 
moved,  by  Bteam-power,  on  iwh 
with  rollers,  along  Tenth  Aim" 
and  acroas  Eighty-sizth  Strteito 
Central  Park.  Oct  B,  1880,  tW 
S.OOO  Freemasons  paraded  up  fi^ 
Aveone,  with  bands  of  mniic  w 
Grand -Maat«r  Jesse  B.  Anibisr 
laid  the  stone. 

By  Jan.  22,  1881,  the  auoM 
was  ready  for  erection  mi  its  ii*' 
tical  Egyptian  foundation :  ^f^ 
pedestal,  and  brase crabs,  constrncted  eivtl*^ 
they  had  been  at  Alexandria.  Even  tbenw- 
sleety  weather  did  not  prevent  an  assemUji' 
at  least  20,000  spectators.  Commandtr  G*^ 
ringe  gave  tbe  signal  for  turning  and  lD■t^ 
ing,  and  within  five  minutes  it  eichtogtd  iU 
horizontal  for  a  vertical  position.  The  eiw- 
cises  asnal  on  snob  ocoadona — prayer,  aaf^ 
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dresses — followed.   The  fragments  of  the  The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  known  mono- 

Tabs,  brought  from  Alexandria,  are  pre-  lith  obelisks  in  the  world,  that  have  a  history, 

in  the  Metropolitan  Mnseum.    The  crabs  or  are  otherwise  interesting  to  the  general 

t  the  base  of  the  monolith,  fac-similes  of  reader.    The  Washington  Monument  is  an  im- 

1  ones,  were  oast  in  New  York.  mense  obelisk,  bat  it  is  not  a  monolith : 


LMES. 


York  .... 


lOD 


dns 


MtfU  Mag- 
ire. 


taCkyBllo. 


(^wUs, 


United  States. 


England. 


Berlin,  Qennaoy.. 


Borne,  Italy 


Borne,  Italy 


Egypt. 


odilopolia .  Begig,  Egypt. 


Lhmes  I... 
isa 


thmee  III. 


Tao 


itantinople. 


Kamak,  Egypt . . . 
Karnak,  Eg]rpt . . . 

Kaniak,  Egypt . . . 


Hdfkt, 
tedodiBg 


90 


96 


123 


Bome,  Italy 


Turkey . 


rick ..England 


Hdgkt 
of  ibaft, 
infect. 


68 


2 


49 


45 


«7 


150 


48 

93 
97 

20 
106 


Wsigfat 

of  ahaft, 

la  peoMli. 


448,000 


418,000 


200 


102,OCO 


WImo  tad  by  whom  •icdad,  movod,  or  tomuportod. 


98,000 


271,000 


53 


120,000 

846,000 
742,000 

84,000 


Erected  by  Thothmea  III  (18th  dynasty,  1591-1565  b.  o.) 
at  HeUopolls  (On,  Oen.  xU,  45, 50) :  tnenoe  moved  to 
Alexandria^  22  b.  o.  ;  presented  by  tne  Khediye  Ismail 
to  New  York  city,  lb79;  transferred  by  Commander 
Henry  H.  Oorrlnge  from  Alexandria  to  New  York,  1680, 
and  erected  on  Graywacke  KnolL  Central  Park,  Jan.  22, 
1881.  At  Uetiopolfs  and  Alexandria  it  was  the  mate  of 
the  obelisk  now  on  Victoria  Embankment,  London,  Enff- 
land.  Three  columns  of  hieroglyphs.  The  middle  ooi- 
nmn  of  hieroglyphs  was  engraved  under  Thothmes  III, 
and  the  side  columns  under  Bamses  II  (19th  dynasty, 
18S8-1822  B.  0.).  Total  expense  for  removal  and  erec- 
tion 1108.782,  paid  by  Mr.  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  1881. 

Erected  by  Thothmes  III  (18th  dynasty,  1591>1565  b.  o.) 
at  UeliopoUs  (On,  Gen.  xU,  45,  50) ;  thence  moved  to 
Alexandria  under  Augustus,  22  b.  o. ;  presented  to  Eng- 
land by  Mehemet  All,  1S19.  Through  the  liberality 
of  Erasmus  Wilson,  F.  B.  S.,  It  was  transported  by  John 
Dixon,  C.  E..  to  L(Midon,  and  erected  on  Yictona  Em- 
bankment, 1879.  In  Egypt  it  was  the  mate  of  the  New 
York  obelisk.  Three  columns  of  hieroglyphs.  Expense 
of  removal  and  erection  about  $70,000. 

Discovered  by  Lepsius  in  an  Ejm>tian  tomb,  ▲.  d.  1848  ; 
dating  from  the  fourth  and  flftn  dynasties  (8700-8800 
B.tc).  It  indicates  that  tapering  columns  were  used  as 
funeral  monuments,  before  they  were  dedicated  to  the 
gods,  heroes,  and  kings. 

According  to  Leosias,  it  dates  from  about  2714  b.  o. 
Transferred  to  Bome  under  Clandius,  a.  d.  41-54.  Was 
found  in  three  pieces,  unearthed,  and  erected  by  Fon- 
tana,  in  the  place  it  now  occupies,  under  81xtus  V,  ▲.  d. 
1587.  It  had  been  considered  the  mate  of  Monte  Caval- 
lo.    No  hieroglyphs. 

Considered  the  twin  of  Santa  Maria  Magglore,  and  sharing 
its  (kte.  Was  found  among  ruins,  in  two  pieces,  and  was 
erected  by  Antinori  where  It  now  stands,  under  Pius 
VI,  A.  D.  1786. 

Mariette  Bey  tells  us,  that  Pharaoh  Usnrtasen  (2871-2325 
B.  0.)  erected  it  at  HeUopolls  (On,  Gen.  xU,  45,  50),  8064 
B.C.  Bunsen,  2781  b.  o.  ;  Brugsch  Bey,  2488  b.  c; 
Lepsius,  2880  b.  o. ;  and  Wilkinson,  2080  b.  o.  Accord- 
ing to  Mariette's  date,  it  has  stood  in  the  original  spot 
five  millenniums. 

Ascribed  to  Pharaoh  Usurtesen  (12th  dynasty,  2871-2825 
B.C.).  Syenite  shaft  lying  prostrate  in  two  pieces.  Dif- 
fers in  shape,  two  sides  being  wider  than  the  other  two ; 
top  round.  Bome  Egyptologists  ascribe  it  to  Thothmes 
I  (18th  dynssty,  164^1625  b.  o.  ).    Has  hieroglyphs. 

Ascribed  to  Thothmes  I  (18th  dynasty.  1646-1^25  b.  c). 
It  stands  in  its  original  place  at  Karnak.    Hieroglyphs. 

Queen  Hatasu,  daughter  of  Thothmes  I,  raised  it  at  Kar- 
nak, about  1 600  b.  c,  while  she  was  regent  for  her  minor 
brother,  Thothmes  III.  It  stands  in  the  spot  where  it 
was  erected.    Hieroglyphs. 

Attributed  to  Thothmes  III  (18th  dynasty,  1501-1565 
B.  c  \  Twins  are  standing  In  the  Temple  of  Karnak ; 
Bawlinson  styles  them  Boaz  and  Jachin.    Hieroglyphs. 

Thothmes  III  (ISth  dynasty,  1591-1565  b.  o.)  orderod  it, 
and  his  successor  Thothmes  IV  finished  and  erected  it 
at  ThebM,  whence  Ck>nstantine  had  it  transferred  to 
Alexandria,  intending  it  as  an  ornament  for  Constanti- 
nople ;  but  his  son  (^nstantlne  had  it  carried  to  Bome, 
about  ▲.  D.  857.  It  was  found  In  three  pieces,  in  rub- 
bish sixteen  feet  deep.  Pope  Slxtus  V  had  it  erected 
where  It  now  stands,  by  Fontana,  1587.  It  la  consid- 
ered the  largest  obelisk  ever  quarried  at  Syene. 

Its  finely  carved  hieroglyphs  contain  the  name  oflliothmes 
HI  (18th  dynasty.  1691-1565  b.  c).  Brugsch  says  it 
originally  stood  at  Heliopolis.    It  reached  Constantlno- 

ele  under  Theodosius  I,  about  ▲.  d.  898,  and  was  erected 
!  the  Hippodrome,  now  Atmeidan.  The  word  *'  Naha- 
rana'^  occurs  twice  in  the  inscriptions;  hence  the  idea 
that  Thothmes  111  pushed  his  conquests  to  Assyria,  and 
even  so  far  as  India.  Some  consider  it  Uie  mate  of  the 
Lateran  obelisk.  It  has  but  one  column  of  hieroglyphs 
on  each  side,  which  Chabas  translated. 
600  Ascribed  to  Amenophis  II,  Greek  Memnon  (18th  dynas- 
ty. 1565-1555  B.  o.)  ;  discovered  in  Egypt,  transferred  to 
Ahiwick  (^tle,  England,  by  Lord  Prudhoe,  1840;  has* 
column  of  hieroglyphs  on  one  side. 
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France 


Bome,  Italy 


20.  Boboli  Oardena.  Florenoe,  Italy 
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625,000  Erected  by  Seti  I,  Greek  Oaymandyaa  (}9th  djoai 
18S8  B.  o.X  &tber  of  Bamscs  II,  Greek  Sesoftili 
to  Bome  under  Anguatua,  20  b.  a  PHny  aaa 
monolith  to  Seeoetris.  In  the  fourth  eentiD 
Hermapion,  an  Egyptian  priest,  made  a  Greet 
tion  of  Ita  hieroglyphs,  which  is  preaerred  in  k. 
liarcellinus.  It  was  found  In  three  pieces  v 
ruins.  Bixtus  V  bad  it  transfeired  by  rootans 
it  now  stands,  a.  d.  1689.    Uieroglypha. 

668,000  Erected  by  Bamses  11.  Greek  Beeostris  (19th 
1888-1822  B.  0.),  at  Luxor,  vrh&re  it  now  stan 
original  place  among  the  rains  of  ancient  The 
mate  was  presented  to  France  by  Mebemet  i 
feired  to  Paris,  and  erected  in  the  Place  de  la 
by  Lebas,  1886. 
90,000  Its  hieroglyphs  contain  the  nam«»  of  Seti  I,  Gi 
mandjras,  and  Bamses  II.  Greek  Sesostris;  rel 
ogists  think  it  was  ordered  frmn  Srene  under 
A.  D.  198-211,  because  its  hieroglyphs  are  cot  i 
It  stood  originally  in  the  Circus,  whence  it  wi 
to  where  it  now  stands  by  Antinwl,  under 
A.  D.  1789. 

18,600  On  its  pyramidion  occurs  the  name  of  Bamses 
Birch  thinks  it  was  erected  at  lleliopolis,  aa 
transferred  to  Bome,  where  it  was  lonnd  (a 
among  the  ruins  of  the  Ten.  pie  of  Ists  snd  8eiBi 
Campus  Martius,  whence  it  was  remored  to  tl 
now  occupies,  under  Clement  XI,  a.  d.  1711.  1 
one  line  of  hieroglyphs  on  each  aide.  It  has  s 
around  its  base.    UieroglTphs. 

498,000  Erected  at  Luxor,  near  Thebes,  by  Bamses  II, 
(19th  dynasty,  1888-1822  b.  o.)  ;  transferred  t 
by  LebM,  under  Louis  Philippe^  a.  d.  1S88,  ai 
in  the  Place  de  la  (  oncorde,  Oct  26,  a.  d.  1^86 
ence  of  200,000  spectators,  on  a  pedestal  of  gni 
Brittany,  weighfng  286  tons.  BeAutilhlly  carrc 
fflyphs.  It  is  said  that  Napoleon  I  desired  t 
Egyptian  obelisk  in  Paris,  as  a  reminder  of  hi 
near  the  Pyramids,  1799.  Mebemet  AH  eraoU 
Louis  XVIII,  after  having  given  one  to  Engls 
The  expense  of  its  remoTiu  from  Luxor  to  rui 
000)  was  immense,  when  compared  with  thai 
Kew  York  obelisk  ($108,782). 
4,000  Lepsius  ascribes  it  to  Bamses  IL  Sesivtrls  (19th  i 
1868-18.^2  B.  a).  Psrker  thinks  it  was  tnud 
Bome  under  Augustus.  20  b.  o.  It  formerly  st 
the  Capitol,  whence  it  was  trsnsferred  to  the  pb 
occupies.  It  is  but  s  fragment  of  an  Egypou 
on  an  ordinary  granite  oedestal.  Hiero^tjplu 
contain  the  cartouche  of  Kamses  II. 
10,000  Dr.  Birch  attributes  it  to  Bamses  II  (Sesostrit 
name  occurs  among  its  hieroglyphs.  It  was  tnt 
from  Heliopolis  to  Bome  under  Claudius,  a.  d 
and  erected  in  the  Circus  F]<»«.  whence  the  Me 
it  transported  to  the  Boboli  Gardens  st  FloreiM 
We  read  (l  Kings,  Tii)  that  pillars  surrounded  8e 
Temple^  1004  b.  o.  ;  and  that  8olomon  manM 
raoh>  daughter,**  and  built  her  a  magniflceot 
hence  the  Jewish  monarch  may  hare  borrowed  i 
of  pillius  firom  Egypt,  where  temples  had  bMO  i 
by  pillars,  columns,  and  obeUsks  for  centmiM 
of  those  pillars,  named  Jachin  (foundatioD)  u 
(strength),  found  their  way  into  the  Masonk 
and  are  symboHxed. 

721,000  As  this  monolith  has  no  hieroglyphs,  its  erector  cu 
identified.  PUny  ascribes  it  to  a  Pharaoh  whom 
Nunooreus,  and  whom  Bnnsen  considers  Meoei 
(19th  dynasty,  1822-1802  b.  c).  Caligula  bsd  it 
to  Bome  about  a.  d.  88.  Sixtus  V  had  it  erei 
FonUna  in  the  Piazza  of  8t  Peter,  a.  d.  1585.  I 
of  removal  (only  825  feet)  and  erection.  $44,000. 

460,000  Birch  ascribes  it  to  PsammeUk  II  (26th  dynasty, 
B.C.).  It  originally  stood  at  HeliopoUa,  wheooe 
transported  to  Bome  under  Augustus,  b.  c.  20.  sa 
in  the  Campus  Martius  by  Facundus  Notqs^ 
Justed  it  to  serve  as  a  gnomon  to  indicate  the 
day  on  a  dial  drawn  on  the  pavement  In  a.  d 
was  found  among  the  ruins,  and  transfierred  to 
it  now  occupies,  by  Antinori,  under  Pope  Fi 
1792.  Hieroglyphs. 
1 1,000, Bawlinson  attributes  it  to  Hophra  (26th  dynartj, 
b.  g.);  transfrrred  to  Bome  under  Domitian. 
been  considered  the  twin  of  the  F^untbeoD  ob« 
was  found  among  the  ruins  in  the  Campnn  Marl 
1665,  and  in  1667  was  erected,  under  AlexaiK 
by  Bernini,  on  a  poorly  sculptured  martJkB  < 
for  which  the  architect  waa  nickiumed  ^£1 
Hieroglyphs. 
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1,  Bond,  or  tnUMportod. 


Gliddon,  the  American  Egyptologlat,  aacribea  thia  obelisk 
to  Nectanebo  I  (80th  dynaaty,  S77-SM  b.  c).  the  last  of 
the  Egyptian  Pharaohs,  it  la  not  known  who  trana- 
ported  It  to  Conatantlnople,  where  it  now  adoma  the 
garden  of  the  8eraglio.    Hieroglyphs. 

Two  dark-green  baMlt  columns.  In  the  British  Maseom, 
are  called  Cairo  obelisks,  ascribed  to  Nectanebo,  the  last 
Pharaoh  of  the  Sebennite  dynaaty  (B77-d5l»  b.  o.),  who 
erected  them  before  the  Temple  of  Thoth  (Mercury). 
They  are  admired  for  their  delicately -cut  hieroglypha. 

An  obelisk  called  Assouan,  after  a  town  in  Upper  l!.gvpt, 
liea  in  the  ancient  quairy  of  Syene,  finiahed  on  three 
sides,  and  adhering  to  the  rock  on  the  fourth  aide. 

Erected  at  PbllA,  Upper  Egypt,  by  Ptolem v  Evergetea  II 
(170-117  B.  0.) ;  moved  to  Lnglaod  by  Beuoni  for  Henry 
Bankes,  M.  P.  and  re-erected  in  Mr.  Bankes's  grounds 
at  Corfe  Oaatle,  Dorsetohire,  a.d.  1819.  The  monoUth 
of  Syene  granite  and  the  pedeatal  of  sandstone  were 
carried  to  England.  It  haa  out  one  line  of  hieroglypha 
on  each  side. 

Domitlan  ordered  thia  monolith  at  Syen^  about  a.  d.  90, 
and  had  it  brought  to  Bome  and  erected  in  the  Circua, 
whence  it  was  transferred  by  Bernini,  under  Innocent  X. 
▲.  D.  1651,  to  where  it  now  standa.  One  column  of 
poorly  engraved  hieroglypha. 

According  to  Zomb,  thia  obelisk  of  syenite  waa  fbund  in 
four  pieoea,  and  waa  erected  near  the  Cathedral,  a.  d. 
1698.  where  it  now  atanda.  Dr.  Birch  thinks  it  waa  orig- 
inally ordered  by  DomiUan  (a.  d.  81-^6;,  whose  name  oc- 
curs in  the  hieroglyphs,  with  that  of  Lncilius  Lupus. 

Adrian  (a.  d.  117-188)  ordered  this  monolith  at  Byene,  and 
had  it  erected  in  memory  of  his  adopted  aon  Antinona, 
who  drowned  himself  in  the  Nile,  to  soothe  Adrian^a 
Buperatitioua  feara.  The  hieroglyphs  contain  the  names 
of  Adrian,  Sabina,  his  empress,  and  Antinous.  It  waa 
found  among  the  ruins  a.  d.  1688,  and  erected  in  the 
place  it  now  occupies  by  order  of  Pius  VII,  1 828.  Of  this 
obelisk  Zoega  says  :  J/ic,  a  Romanis  obelimHM  adhuo 
eogniiU  tolM.  eaopsotat  m>9pUatorem  (**  Of  the  Boman 
obeliaka  now  known,  thia  alone  expecta  a  baviour  '^). 
Hieroglypha. 

Not  considered  an  Egyptian  obelisk,  being  polygonal  in- 
atead  of  quadrilateral.  The  Catanians  say  it  was  made 
and  erected  in  their  city.  It  stands  in  front  of  the  Ca- 
thedral, on  the  baek  of  an  elephant,  in  imitation  of 
Delia  Minerva,  at  Borne.    Hieroglypha. 

Supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  a  Boman  emperor,  In 
tne  Circus.  It  waa  found  buried  near  the  BbAne,  and 
re-erected,  a.  d.  1676,  where  it  now  standa.  It  is  of  gray 
French  granite;  without  hieroglyphs. 

There  are  obelisks  In  Nubia,  wbTch  was  a  part  of  ancient 
Ethiopia;  they  differ  from  the  Egyptian  in  shape,  and 
have  no  hieroglyphs. 

In  the  British  Museum,  London,  is  a  bhu:k  noarble  obeliak, 
erected  by  Shalmaneaer  II  (85S-853  b.  c.) ;  haa  cunei- 
form inscriptions  that  mention  Sbamaa  •  Pul ;  found 
among  the  ruins  of  Nineveh. 

In  the  British  Museum.  London,  is  a  white  obelisk  that 
mentions  Assurnasipal  in  Its  cuneiform  inscriptions; 
found  among  the  ruina  of  Nineveh.  Aasyrian  work- 
manship. 

The  latest  obelisk  was  erected  by  the  Hindoos  aa  a  me- 
morial to  Josiah  Webbe,  at  Seringapatam,  India,  a.  p. 
1805.  The  pedestal  la  a  monolith  nine  feet  hign  and 
seven  feet  wide.  The  plinth  is  a  foot  and  a  half  thick. 
The  shaft,  alzty  feet  high,  and  six  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  baae,  waa  transported  two  miles  firom  the  quarry  to 
the  spot  where  it  now  stands.  The  only  diiference  be- 
tween the  Egyptian  and  the  Hindoo  obeliak  ia,  that  the 
latter  tapers  more  thui  the  former. 

In  the  Academy  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  Is  a  tablet  of  bitu- 
minous shale,  bearing  two  designs  of  an  obeli.^k.  We 
are  told  that  the  tablet  waa  found  in  a  tomb  of  the 
Mound-  Builders. 


erodotas,  who  visited  Egypt  and  conversed 
her  priests,  about  440  b.  o.,  says  (B.  II, 
,  **  To  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  he  (Pheron  *), 
of  Sesostris,  sent  two  obelisks,  too  re- 
:able  to  be  unnoticed;  each  was  formed 
le  solid  stone,  100  cubits  high  and  eight 
s  broad."  

*Whenoe  Pharaoh. 


Diodorus  Siculus,  who  lived  about  60  b.  o., 
tells  us,  in  his  "J3i/3Xio^io;  ifropuciy"  (His- 
toric Library),  that  Semiramis  (1250  b.  o.)  or- 
dered an  obelisk  130  feet  high  and  25  feet 
square  from  the  Armenian  mountains,  and  had 
it  floated  down  the  Euphrates  and  erected  at 
Babylon,  which  she  made  her  capital.  Pliny 
tells  us:  '^Rhamsis,  who  was  reigning  at  the 
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time  of  the  capture  of  Troy,  erected  one  140  aronnd  the  humble  Egyptian  village  of  Sin,  od 

cubits  high,  etc.    When  Cambyses  took  Heli-  the  site  of  the  Hebrew  Zoan,  which  was  foond- 

opolisby  storm,  and  when  the  conflagration  had  ed  about  the  time  when  Hebron  in  Palesdoe 

reached  the  foot  of  the  obelisk,  he  ordered  the  was  built,  1913  b.  o.  (Num.  ziii,  22).  Zom 

fire  to  be  extinguished,  entertaining  a  respect  (Greek,  Tania)  was  the  capital  of  Manethoi 

for  this  stupendous  work  that  he  had  not  en-  Hyksos,  shepherd  kings.    It  also  became  ooe 

tertained  for  the  city  itself/^    As  the  Persians  of  the  favorite  places  of  Ramses  II,  ScsoEtria, 

were  sun-  and  fire- worshipers,  their  monarch  (19th  dynasty,  1388-1322  b.  c),  wliose  name 

would  of  course  respect  a  monument  to  Mithra.  and  cartouche  occur  in  the  inscriptions  of  those 

Thus  far  no  really    practical  use  has  been  fragments,  which  have  one,  two,  and  tbm 

assigned  to  obelisks ;  because  Pliny  mentions  columns  of  heiroglyphs.    Late  explorers  nj 

one,  we  quote :  ^*  The  obelisk  erected  in  the  the  fragments,  if  collected  and  restored,  woold 

Campus  Martins  has  been  applied  to  a  singular  constitute  ten  or  twelve  obelisks,  each  fiftjcr 

purpose  by  the  late  Emperor  Augustus :  that  sixty  feet  high. 

of  marking  the  shadows  projected  by  the  sun,        As  those  that  see  the  New  York  obelisk  wiD 
and  so  measuring  the  length  of  the  days  and  ask  the  meaning  of  the  brazen  crabs  iinder  the 
nights.    With  this  object,  a  stone  pavement  four  corners,  let  us  try  to  give  an  explanation, 
was  laid,  the  extreme  end  of  which  correspond-  as  far  as  can  be  done  nineteen  centaries  iftff 
ed   exactly  with  the  length  of  the  shadow  its  erection  at  Alexandria.    S.  A.  Zola,  Grand 
thrown  by  the  obelisk  at  the  sixth  hour  on  Master  of  the  National  Lodge  of  Egypt^  n^^ 
the  day  of  the  winter  solstice.     After  this  pe-  the  report  on  the  Masonic  signs,  emblems,  and 
riod  the  shadow  would  go  on,  day  by  day,  grad-  symbols,  discovered  in  the  foundation  of  the  Jit; 
ually  decreasing,   and  then   again  would  as  obelisk.    Dr.  J.  A.  Weisse  wrote  **  The  Obe- 
gradually  increase  correspondingly  with  certain  lisk  and  Freemasonry, -^  Grand -Master  Anthony 
lines  of  brass  that  were  inserted  in  the  stone —  delivered  the  address  at  the  laying  of  the  cor- 
a  device  well  deserving  to  be  known,  and  due  ner-stone,  Oct.  9,  1880,  and  Secretary  ETarta 
to  the  ingenuity  of  Facundus  Novus,  the  math-  made  the  eloquent  presentation  speech,  Jan 
ematician."  22, 1881 ;  but  none  of  these  authors  and  apeak- 
We  read  in  Tacitus  (B.  II,  69) :  "  Germani-  ers  accounts  for  the  mysterious  crabs.    IJooe 
cus  proceeded  to  the    magnificent   ruins  of  of  the  other  Egyptian  obelisks  have  crabs.  No 
Thebes,  where  still  was  to  be  seen  on  an  an-  doubt  Pontius,  the  architect,  mentioned  in  the 
cient  obelisk  a  pompous  description  in  hiero-  inscription  on  the  crab's  claw,  had  some  mo- 
glyphs,  which  an  elderly  priest  translated  thus:  tive  or  design.    We  read  in  mythology  Uiit 
^  Rhamsis  called  forth  from  Thebes  700,000  men  Hercules,  while  crushing  the  bead  of  the  Hjdn, 
capable  of  bearing  arms.' ''  was  clawed  and  bitten  by  a  huge  crab,  which 
In  Obabas's  translation  of  the  inscription  on  he  killed.    This  aid  to  the  weaker  was  prob- 
the  Constantinople  obelisk  we  find ;  "  Thoth-  ably  the  reason  for  transporting  the  represent- 
mes,  etc.,  who  has  gone  through  the  great  ative  of  the  crustacean  family  to  the  starr; 
circuit  of  Naharana,   etc.,   who  has  set  his  heavens,  and  naming  a  constellation  Canoer 
boundary,  etc.,  at  the  extremities  of  Nahara-  (crab),  which  ancient  astronomy  included  is 
na,"  etc.  (Naharaim,  Psa.  Ix,  1).    Here  Assy-  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac.    Eratostbesei 
rian  Naharana  and  Hebrew  Naharaim  mean  in  and  Hipparchus  adopted  Cancer  (crab)  as  the 
Greek  Mesopotamia,  all  three  signifying  *^be-  first  sign  of  their  Zodiac.     In  later  astronomy, 
tween  rivers."    Egyptologists  say  that  Thoth-  the  constellation  Cancer  is  the  fourth  sign,  in 
mes  III  (18th  dynasty,  1591-1565  b.  o.)  con-  or  near  which  the  sun  seems  to  stand  stiD, 
quered  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  and  carried  June  22,  at  a  point  called  solstice ;  also  the 
his  arms  as  far  as  India.  parallel,  named  Tropic  of  Cancer,  is  in  or  near 
In  George  Smithes  translation  of  cuneiform  this  important  sign  of  the  Zodiac.    Cancer  was 
inscriptions  oc<3urs '^Assurbanipal,"  who  says,  considered  the  house  or  sign  of  the  moon. 
"Two  lofty  obelisks,  covered  with  beaptiful  Diana  was  sometimes  represented  with  the  fig- 
carving,  I  removed  and  brought  to  Assyria."  ure  of  a  crab. 

Lately,  Arabs  have  told  European  explorers,        Manilius,  who,  under  Augustus  (22  b.  o.-a.i>- 
that  obelisks  have  been  seen  near  Hillah,  not  14),  wrote  the  famous  astrologic  poem  called 
far  from  the  site  of  ancient  Babylon.  "  Astronomies,"  says  those  bom  under  Can- 
Such  is  the  history,  geography,  and  symbol-  oer — 
ism  of  obelisks.     Not  only  has  the  objective      u  ghaii  sail  through  seas  and  dangew  tort, 
obelisk  spread  over  the  globe,  but  its  sound.  To  reap  the  riches  of  a  foreign  want, 
spelling,  and  word  have  entered  the  world^s         That  tnrifty  Nature  has  but  thinly  sown 
leading  language:  Gr.  O/ScXiaxor,  from  oBtXos         Inmanyoountories,  they  shall  bring  to  one,  etc 
(a  spit) ;  Lat.,  obeliscus ;  Eng.,  obelisk ;  Germ.,  Jheir  bodies  shall  be  strong  mured  to  pam, 
obelisk ;  Fr.,  ob61isqne,  etc.  ^  In  ancieit  EgypI         ^^'''  ^^^  ^"^^"^  «^^  ^^^^^  ^^  «»^  ^ 
tian  it  was  first  tekken;  next  men  (stability).        The  poet  also  intimates,  thronghout  his  fi^ 
and  later  djeri  anschai^  quite  a  sacred  object  books,  that  events  happening  under  this  &$!^ 
and  word  among  the  Copts  now.  would  have  important  results.     A  work  on  a 
We  can  not  close  this  essay  without  allusion  subject  so  novel  caused  quite  a  sensation  at 
to  the  numerous  obelistic  fragments  in  and  Rome.     Sun-worship  was  indicated  by  the 
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h  point  to  DionysDS  (Hercules,  primi-  one  of  its  proprietors.    He  was  elected  Gov- 

xi),  after  whom  the  ancient  archi-  ernor  of  Rhode  Island  in  1849,  re-elected  in 

named  Dionysian.     Perhaps  Pon-  1850  and  then  declined  being  a  candidate  for 

Qoved  the  obelisks  about  that  time,  a  third  term.    On  leaving  the  Govemor^s  chair, 

bw  book,  chose  the  crabs  as  supports  he  again  devoted  himself  to  editorial  work.   In 

oliths,  and  erected  them  while  Can-  1869  he  was  elected  United  States  Senator, 

the  ascendant.    This  is  the  Greek  succeeding  Philip  Allen,  a  Democrat,  and  this 

,  fonod  on  the  outer  side  of  the  craVs  office  he  held  thenceforward  to  the  time  of  his 

H.  KAISAP08  BAPBAP08  ANE-  death.     He  was  elected  President  pro  Umpare 

APXITEKTONOYNTOS     PON-  of  the  Senate  in  March,  1863,  and  again  in 

?bis,  translated  into  English,  is :  "  In  March,  1871,  serving  four  years  in  that  capaci- 

Ight  of  CflBsar,  Barbarus  dedicated,  ty.    He  was  also  elected  to  that  post  in  Jan- 

ing  the  architect''    This  Latin  in-  nary,  1884,  but  declined  serving,  on  the  ground 

3  on  the  inner  side  of  the  claw :  of  infirm  health.    During  Mr.  Anthony^s  long 

m\  AVGVSTI  OAESARIS  BAR-  senatorship,  he  was  twice  chairman  of  the 

RAEF  AEGYPTI  POSVIT  Abohi-  Committee  on  Printing,  and  introduced  numer- 

PonTio."  ous  reforms  in  the  management  of  the  Govem- 

le  idea  has  been  advanced  that  the  ment  printing-office.     He  was  a  member  of 

had  some  process  by  which  they  several  important  committees — on  Claims,  on 

and  petrify  the  huge  blocks  in  their  Naval  Afiairs,  on  Mines  and  Mining,  and  on 

like  bricks,  tiles,  or  pottery.     But  Post-Offices  and  Post- Roads.    He  was  a  mem- 

on  vanishes  when  travelers  tell  us  her  of  the  national  committee  appointed  to  ao- 

arries  whence  those  monoliths  were  company  the  body  of  President  Lincoln  to  Hli- 

isually  near  the  ruins ;  and  the  obe-  nois.    Though  not  a  brilliant  man,  and  not  often 

granite  quarry  at  Assouan  (Syene),  heard  in  debate.  Senator  Anthony  was  looked 

n  one  of  its  sides  to  the  rock,  while  upon  as  possessing  strong  common  sense  and 

ther  sides  are  worked,  dispels  such  sterling  integrity.     His  course  in  the  Senate 

1  shows  that  the  Pharaohs  had  those  was  such  as  to  win  for  him  friends  on  both 

3s  not  only  quarried,  but  worked  on  sides  of  that  body,  and  as  *^  father,"  or  oldest 

I  order  to  avoid  transporting  any  member,  of  the  Senate,  he  was  welcomed  every- 

stone.  where,  and  was  personally  very  popular  in 

lES,    AHERICAir.     Abbot^    Bora,    an  Washington. 

biblical  scholar,   born  m  Jackson,  IppletMi,  ThwMS  Gold,  an  American  scholar, 

28,  1819 ;  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  31, 1812 ;  died  in 

1884.    He  was  prepared  for  college  New  York,  April  17, 1884.     His  early  training 

Exeter  Academy  and  was  graduated  was  at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  where  he  was 

1  College  in  1840.    Soon  after,  he  prepared  for  college.     He  entered  Harvard, 

mbridge,  and  in  1856  he  became  as-  where  he  had  among  his  classmates  J.  L.  Mot- 

arian  at  Harvard  College,  and  was  ley,  Wendell  Phillips,  and  other  distinguished 

barge  of  the  cataloguing  department,  men,  and  was  graduated  in  1831.    Mr.  Apple- 

.  Abbot  was  appointed  Bussey  Pro-  ton  spent  much  of  his  time  abroad.     He  was 

ew  Testament  Criticism  and  Inter-  a  liberal  patron  of  the  fine  arts,   and  gave 

1  the  Divinity  School  at  Cambridge,  efficient  aid  to  various  institutions,  including 

r  he  held  during  his  life.     He  re-  the  Public  Library,  the  Institute  of  Technolo- 

degrce  of  LL.  D.  from  Yale  College  gy,  and  the  museums  at  Boston  and  Cambridge, 

nd  that  of  D.  t).  (though  he  was  a  He  was  an  amateur  painter  of  superior  merit, 

3ra  Harvard  College  in  1872.     He  and  his  water-color  sketches  of  scenes  on  the 

:nished  for  extensive  scholarship  in  river  Nile  are  quite  famous.     Mr.   Appleton 

line  of  study,  and  was  appointed  a  was  author  of  several  books  in  prose  and  verse, 

the  American  company  of  revisers  In  poetry  his  "  Faded  Leaves  "  have  been  much 

ion  with  the  Westminster  revision  praised.      In  prose  he  published   his  "Nile 

r  Testament.    His  latest  publication  Journal,"   "Syrian   Sunshine,"    "Windfalls," 

a  valuable  treatise  on  the  external  and  other  works.    He  was  founder  of  the  Bos- 

f  the  authorship  of  St.  John's  gospel,  ton  Literary  Club,  was  highly  esteemed  for  his 

was  a  Unitarian,  and  contributed  genial  temper  and  courteous  manners,  and  was 

echief  periodicals  of  that  denomina-  looked  upon  by  those  who  knew  him  as  un- 

L?o  furnished  papers  for  the  "North  rivaled  for  wit  and  humor.    A  volume  of  his 

Review,"  and  the  "Journal  of  the  "Life  and  Letters,"  prepared  by  Susan  Hale, 

Oriental  Society."  was  published  in  New  York  in  1885. 

Hevy  Bevrei,  a  United  States  Sen-  iriHtniig,  Col.  Henry  B.,  an  American  soldier, 

in  Coventry,  R.  I.,  April  1,  1815 ;  bom  in  New  York  city,  May  9.  1792;  died  in 

>vidence,  R.  I.,  Sept.  2,  1884.    He  Red  Hook,  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  10, 

iker  ancestry.     He  was  educated  at  1884.    He  was  a  son  of  Gen.  John  Armstrong, 

iversity,  graduating  in  1838,  and  five  Secretary  of  War  under  Madison.    His  early 

•  assumed  editorial  charge  of  the  years  were  spent  in  France,  where  his  father 

3e  Journal,"  and  subsequently  became  was  American  minister  to  the  court  of  the  first 
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]f  apoleon,  and  bis  edacation  was  received  at  a  upon  duty  in  the  work  of  improving 

French  military  school,  where  he  went  bare-  river.    In  July,  1838,  he  was  prom< 

beaded  for  years,  hats  of  all  kinds  being  con-  grade  of  first  lieutenant  in  the  Engii 

sidered  effeminate.    Before  leaving  France,  in  and  from  1839  till  1844  was  snpc 

1810,  young  Armstrong  frequently  saw  Napo-  engineer  of  the  repairs  of  Fort  Maj 

leon  and  many  of  his  marshals.    On  the  break-  the  sea-wall  at  St.  Augustine,  Flor 

ing  out  of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  ing  the  following  three  years  he  w 

1812,  he  entered  the  army  as  captain  in  the  upon    Government  works    in    Pei 

Thirteenth  Regiment  United  States  Infantry,  and  Maryland,  and  elsewhere.    He  waj 

served  throughout  the  war  with  great  gallantry  army  in  Mexico  in  1847  and  184^ 

and  distinction.    He  was  severely  wounded  at  bre vetted  captain  for  gallant  and  i 

the    assault  upon  Queenstown  Heights,  and  services  in  the  battle  of  Buena  Visi 

shared  in  the  capture  of  Fort  George,  the  bat-  1847.    After  the  Mexican  War,  he  w 

tie  of  StoDy  Creek,  and  the  sortie  from  Fort  for  a  time  in  works  of  engineerii 

Erie.    At  the  return  of  peace  in  1815,  he  re-  York  harbor,  and  was  promoted  to  1 

tired  from  the  army  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  captain  in  the  Engineer  Corps  in 

the  First  Regiment  of  Rifles.    For  nearly  sev-  He  was  also  in  charge  of  several  o 

enty  years  Col.  Armstrong  lived  the  life  of  a  of  importance  at  Boston,  Wash ingto 

country  gentleman  on  his  estate  on  the  banks  falo,  from  1848  to  1853.    In  the  Jat 

of  the  Hudson  in  Dutchess  county.  was  assistant  in  charge  of  the  Un 

inoki,  baac  Newton,  an  American  author.  Coast  Survey  office  at  Washingtoi 

born  in  Hartwick,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  30,  1815 ;  diea  sent  to  Europe  on  duty  connected 

in  Chicago,  April  24,  1884.    His  parents  were  During  the  following  seven  years  h 

natives  of  Rhode  Island,  whence  they  removed  occupied  in  professional  work  for  tl 

to  western  New  York  in  1800.    After  attend-  ment  at  Boston,  Newport,  and  Sa 

ing  the  district  and  select  schools,  he  was  and  on  the  Potomac  Aqueduct.    1 

thrown  on  his  own  resources  at  the  age  of  fif-  break  of  the  civil  war,  in  1861,  Cap 

teen.    For  several  years  he  taught  school  a  entered  upon  active  service ;  was  on 

part  of  each  year,  earning  enough  to  study  ris^s  staff  as  engineer  of  the  Departs 

law,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  was  admitted  to  Ohio ;  was  brevetted  colonel  for  g 

the  bar.    In  1836  he  removed  to  Chicago,  the  battle  of  Carrick's  Ford,  Va. 

where  he  soon  established  a  reputation  as  an  1861 ;  in  August  was  made  brigad 

able  lawyer.    He  represented  the  Second  Illi-  of  volunteers,  and  was  present  at  s 

nois  District  in  Congress  in   1861-65,   and  gagements  during  the  latter  part  of 

was  for  many  years  previously  an  intimate  In  1862  he  superintended  fortificadc 

friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln^s.     Mr.   Arnold  ton  harbor,  and  the  construction  of 

wrote  a  history  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  career  and  cations  of  Portsmouth  harbor,  and  i 

the  overthrow  of  slavery.    This  was  followed  command  of  the  northern  district  < 

by  a  *^  Life  of  Benedict  Arnold  ^^  and  a  memoir  partment  of  the  South.    He  proved 

of  President  Lincoln,  published  since  the  au-  be  very  efficient  in  throwing  pont 

thorns  death,  which  was  in  part  caused  by  his  across  the  Rappahannock,  the  Pot 

assiduous  and  peraistent  labor  in  completing  the  James  rivers,  and  was  in  comm 

his  last  literary  work.    Mr.  Arnold  was  an  ponton  department  at  Washington  ii 

admirable  public  speaker,  and  delivered  ad-  March,  1865,  he  was  brevetted  brig 

dresses  before  various  literary  societies  both  in  eral  for  gallant  services  in  the  cam 

this  country  and  in  England.  terminated  with  the  surrender  of  L 

Beach,  WUliani  !•,  an  American  lawyer,  bom  He  was  also  promoted  to  the  rank 

in  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  in  1805 ;  died  in  Tarrytown,  general  in  the  United  States  Armj 

N.  Y.,  June  28,  1884.    He  began  the  practice  1867  Gen.  Benham  was  engaged  ii 

of  law  in  his  native  town,  and  continu^  work  ment  works  on  the  coast  of  New  En 

there  till  he  was  fifty  years  old.    He  was  elect-  from  October,  1869,  to  July,  1877, 

ed  District  Attorney  of  Saratoga  county  in  larly  occupied  in  the  works  on  Ld 

1840.    In  1855  he  removed  to  Troy,  where  he  Head.    Subsequent  to  this  he  was  in 

was  actively  occupied  in  professioncd  work  un-  the  defenses  of  New  York  harbor, 

til  1870,  when  he  removed  to  New  York  city  placed  on  the  retired  list,  June  30,  1 
and  established  the  law  firm  of  Beach  &  Brown.        BiadMnln,  Jidali  ?•,  an  American  lai 

He  was  engaged  in  various  notable  cases,  as  in  St.  Croix,West  Indies,  in  1811 ;  die 

that  of  Stokes  for  the  murder  of  Fisk,  the  im-  France,  in  May,  1884.    He  was  of  Ei 

peachment  of  Judge  Barnard,  the  trial  of  Hen-  entage  and  of  the  Jewish  faith,  and  wi 

ry  Ward  Beecher,  and  the  Vanderbilt  suit.  by  his  father  to  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Benhani,  Henry  W.,  an  American  soldier,  born  He  entered  Yale  College  in  1825,  wl 

in  Connecticut  in  1817;  died  in  New  York,  mained  three  years,  and,  without  g 

June  1,  1884.    He  entered  the  Military  Acad-  went  to  New  Orleans  in  1828,  wh< 

emy  at  West  Point  in  July,  1833,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1832.    Be  tool 

graduated  in  July,  1837.     He  was  at  once  part  in  politics,  and  was  elected  to  1 

placed  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  entered  States  Senate  in  1852,  and  re-elect< 
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civil  war  broke  out,  he  abandoned  States  Sanitary  Oommission  at  Washington. 

the  Senate,  and  avowed  his  adbe-  Mr.  Bowman  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 

)  State  of  Louisiana.    He  went  to  journals  and  magazines,  and  for  seventeen  years 

IS  in  1861,  and  was  invited  by  Jef-  was  musical  editor  of  the  New  York  '^  Sun." 

is  to  the  post  of  Attorney-General  He  also  wrote  many  articles  for  the  *^  American 

let,  and  afterward  was  successively  Cyclopffidia,"  on  musical  topics.    He  was  an 

f  War  and  Secretary  of  State,  until  accomplished  musician,  and  founded  the  Men- 

ow  of  the  Confederacy;  after  which  delssonn  Glee  Club,  and  was  its  president  for 

by  way  of  Nassau,  New  Providence,  five  years, 

arriving  there  m  September,  1866.  BrigMott^  PisquUe,  an  Italian  singer,  bom  in 

>ar  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.    He  Italy  about  1823 ;  died  in  New  York,  Oct.  29, 

ed  a  successful  practice,  and  re-  1884.    Signor  Brignoli  came  to  the  United 

I  gown  in  June,  1872.    In  1868  he  States  in  1855.    He  had  previously  sung  with 

**  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Sale  of  marked  success  in  the  principal  opera-houses 
roperty,"  which  was  received  with  of  Europe,  but  in  America  he  achieved  his 
;  and  reached  a  second  edition  in  highest  reputation  and  spent  the  largest  Dor- 
set with  a  serious  fall  from  a  tram-  tion  of  his  life.  His  first  engagement  in  New 
eral  years  ago,  and  his  health  failed  York  was  in  the  opera  company  of  Max  Ma- 
entirely.  He  rejoined  his  wife  in  retzek.  His  reputation  as  a  tenor  singer  was 
'  many  years  of  separation,  and,  universal,  and  his  popularity  was  unbounded, 
lired  a  handsome  competency,  he  He  supported  Madame  Patti  on  her  first  ap- 
se there,  where  he  spent  the  re-  peurance  in  the  United  States,  about  twenty 
bis  days.  years  ago,  and  performed  similar  service  for 
lltM,  an  American  lawyer,  born  in  nearly  every  great  singer  that  has  visited  this 
,  St.  Croix,  West  Indies,  Jan.  28,  country. 

in  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  July  Browa.  Jehu,  an  American  clergyman,  bom 

is  early  education  was  obtained  in  in  New  York  city.  May  19, 1791 ;  died  in  New- 

bence  he  went  to  Union  College,  burg,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  15,  1884.    He  entered  Co* 

ayed  a  year,  and,  entering  Colum-  lumbia  College  and  was  graduated  in  1811; 

was  graduated  in  1820.     He  stud-  studied   for  the  ministry  of    the    Episcopal 

L  David  B.  Ogdeu,  and  subsequently  Church  under  Bishop  Hobart,  and  took  orders 

office  of  his  father-in-law,  Beverley  in  1812.    His  earliest  services  were  at  Fisbkill. 

Mr.  Betts  was  counsel  to  several  In  1815  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  rectorship  of 

ge  corporations  in  New  York,  was  St  George's  Church,  Newburg,  and  in  this 

Columbia  College  and  of  the  Col-  field  of  labor  he  spent  over  sixty  years  in  active 

iicians  and  Surgeons,  and  from  1848  duty,  during  which  he  not  only  built  up  his 

Professor  of  Law  in  Columbia  Col-  own  congregation  into  a  strong  parish,  but  also 

)ceived  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1860.  largely  aided  feebler  churches  in  Orange  and 

ght  compelled  Dr.  Betts  to  give  up  neighboring  counties.    Dr.  Brown  was  under- 

ce  in  his  profession  subsequent  to  stood  to  be  the  oldest  Episcopal  clergyman  in 

3  retained  vigor  of  mind  and  body  the  United  States.    He  was  also  regarded  as 

'ear  of  his  life.  the  oldest  member  of  the  Masonic  order  in 

na,  a  singer,  born  in  London,  Eng-  America,  having  been  initiated,  June  16, 1817, 

4;  died  in  New  York,  March  18,  in  Hiram  Lodge,   Newburg.     When  General 

maiden  name  was  Anna  Riviere,  Lafayette  visited  the  United  States,  in  1824, 

irried  Sir  Henry  Rowley  Bishop,  Dr.  Brown,  at  a  reception  held  at  Washing- 

vn  composer  and  musician.    She  ton's  headquarters,  delivered  the  address  of 

d  the  concert  stage  in  1887,  and  welcome.    In  subsequent  years  be  held  office 

later  came  to  the  United  States,  in  the  Masonic  order,  and  at  the  time  of  his 

>  gave  a  series  of  concerts  in  New  death*  was  Chaplain  of  Hudson  River  Lodge, 

1  were  very  popular  and  successful.  No.  607,  in  Newburg. 

;bat  Madame  Bishop  had  sung  in  Bomett,  Ward  Bia^uBbij  An  American  soldier, 

Y  country  in  the  world,  and  in  the  born  in  Pennslyvania  in  1811 ;  died  in  Wash- 

>f  all  civilized  peoples.    Her  last  ington,  D.  C,  June  24,  1884.    He  was  gradu- 

the  world  was  begun  in  1875,  after  ated  at  West  Point  in  1832.     He  served  in  the 

ived  in  the  city  of  New  York  with  Black  Hawk  expedition,  in  garrison  at  Fort 

husband,  Mr.  Schultz,  to  whom  she  Jackson,  La.,  as  an  instructor  at  West  Point, 

1  in  1858.    She  appeared  in  public  and  in  ordnance  duty  in  Florida.     He  resigned 

time  in  1883.  in  1836,  and  became  a  civil  engineer.     At  the 

Fraifls  Caswell,  an  American  law-  opening  of  the  Mexican  war  he  was  made  colo- 

thor,  born  in  1834 ;   died  in  New  nel  of  the  Second  New  York  Engineers,  and 

29,  1884.     He  was  graduated  at  was  sent  to  join  the  army  under  Gen.  Scott.    He 

versity,  and  studied  law  in  New  was  engaged  with  his  regiment  in  the  siege  of 

the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  he  Vera  Cruz,  and  in  the  battles  of  Cerro  Gordo, 

seventh  Regiment,  and  engaged  in  Contreras,  and  Churubusco,  in  the  last  of  which 

uition  and  service  of  the  United  he  was  badly  wounded.    In  1848  he  returned 
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to  New  York,  where  he  received  the  thanks  of  yancement  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the 

the  Legislature  for  gallant  and  meritorious  con-  Northwest,  and  was   an  able  and   effediTe 

duct,  and  was  made  brevet  brigadier-general  preacher. 

of  New  York  Volunteers.    He  also  received  Oenmer,  M117  (Hvdsw),  an  American  antlior, 
other  marks  of  high  appreciation  of  his  serv-  born  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  1889 ;  died  in  Washing- 
ices  while  in  Mexico.    He  was  occupied  for  ton,  D.  C,  Aug.  18,  1884.    She  was  educated 
some  time  in  public  duty  in  the  Philadelphia  at  Westfield  (Mass.)  Academy,  and  when  Terj 
and  Brooklyn  Navy- Yards.    In  1858-'54  he  was  young  began  to  write  for  the  ''  Springfield  Re- 
Chief-Engineer  of  the  Brooklyn  Water- Works,  publican."    Afterward  she  became  a  regolir 
for  which  he  made  new  plans.    In  1856  he  contributor  to  the  "  New  York  IndepeudeDt,^ 
went  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  took  charge  of  the  in  which  appeared  for  many  years  her  "  Woo- 
water-works  there,  and  from  1858  to  1860  he  an's  Letter  from  Washington,"  by  which  she 
was  United  States  Surveyor-General  of  Kan-  was  best  known  in  the  literary  world.    At  is 
sas  and  Nebraska  Territories.    Gen.  Burnett  early  age  she  married  the  Rev.  Daniel  Ames, 
was  an  invalid  during  the  latter  years  of  his  from  whom  she  was  afterward  divorced.    She 
life,  and  gave  up  all  active  duty.    He  was  bur-  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Alice  and  Phcebe 
led  at  West  Point.  Cary,  whose  biography  she  wrote.    She  also 

Cary,  Jos^h  €•,  an  American  inventor,  bom  published  monographs  on  Charles  Somoer, 
in  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  in  1829 ;  died  in  Martha^s  Margaret  Fuller,  George  Eliot,  Emerson,  asd 
Vineyard,  Mass.,  Aug.  7,  1884.  He  was  the  Longfellow.  She  wrote  two  novels,  ''Eirene*^ 
inventor  of  Gary's  steam  rotary  force-pump.  (1870)  and  "His  Two  Wives"  (1874),  "Ten 
About  1860  he  built  two  steam  fire-engines,  to  Years  in  Washington"  (1871),  "OutliDes  of 
which  his  pump  was  applied,  for  use  in  New  Men,  Women,  and  Things  "  (1873),  and  a  vol- 
York  city.  These  engines  propelled  them-  umeof  poems  (1882).  With  the  earnings  of  her 
selves  through  the  streets  by  steam-power,  and  pen  she  bought  a  house  in  Washington,  which 
were  capable,  with  ten  men,  of  doing  the  work  was  a  social  as  well  as  literary  center  for  maor 
of  five  hundred  with  the  hand-engines  at  that  years,  and  in  1883  she  married  Edmund  Hod- 
time  in  use.  They  proved  to  be  very  eflScient  son,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  "  Army  aod 
at  several  large  fires,  and  helped  to  save  many  Navy  Register."  She  was  thrown  from  a  car- 
millions  of  property.  Mr.  Cary  entered  Wall  riage  in  1878,  and  received  injuries  that  nude 
Street  as  a  speculator  about  twenty  years  ago,  her  somewhat  of  an  invalid  ever  after.  A 
and  was  also  successful  in  connection  with  the  complete  edition  of  her  works  is  anDOimced 
Central  Cross-town  road  in  New  York.  for  publication  in  1886. 

duumlng,  WiniaB  Henry,  an  American  clergy-  Diigane,  Aigistliie  J.  H.,  an  American  author, 

man,  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1810;  died  in  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1823 ;  died  in  Nev 

London,  England,  in  December,  1884.    He  was  York,  Oct.  20,  1884.    WhUe  quite  a  yooag 

graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1833,  and  was  man  he  contributed  to  the  journals  a  nnmber 

ordained  as  a  Unitarian  minister  in  May,  1839.  of  patriotic  songs  and  poems,  which  epeedilr 

He  held  several  posts  of  prominence  in  his  pro-  became  very  popular  throughout  the  conntrj. 

fession  in  various    cities  and  towns  of  his  These  were  subsequently  gathered  and  pob- 

native  country,  and  subsequently  became  the  lished  in  a  volume  entitled  ^^  Hand  Poems," 

successor  of  James  Martineau  in  Liverpool,  which  met  with  a  large  sale.   A  few  years  laUr 

England.   Mr.  Channing  was  an  author  of  con-  he  issued  a  tragedy,   ^'  The   Lydian  Qaeen," 

siderable  repute,  and  contributed  largely  to  "Pamassus  in  Pillory,"  etc.,  and  in  185S-'M 

« religious  papers  and  reviews.    In  1840  he  pub-  three  other  poems,  ^^  The  Mission  of  InteUect,'* 

lished  a  translation  of  Jouffroy's  "Ethics."  ♦*  The  Gospel  of  Labor,"  and  "  The  True  Rqwb- 

In  1848  he  compiled  the  memoirs  of  his  uncle,  lie."    Mr.  Duganne  wrote  several  prose  wwks, 

the  distinguished   Unitarian    theologian    and  and  was  connected  for  years  with  the  daOj 

controversialist,  Dr.  W.  E.  Channing.    He  also  press.    On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  wenJ 

published  the  life  and  writings  of  J.  H:  Per-  to  the  front  with  the  One  Hundred  and  Seventy- 

kins,  in  two  volumes,  and  the  memoirs  of  the  sixth  Regiment  of  New  York  Volunteers,   lie 

Marchioness  Ossoli  (Margaret  Fuller).  did  good  service  as  colonel  of  the  regimeot, 

ClarlLBOv,  Robert  Harper,  an  American  clergy-  was  captured  by  the  enemy  and  confined  ia 

man,  bom  in  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  19,  1826;  a  Southern  prison  for  several  months,  and  00 

died  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  March   10,  1884.    He  his  return  to  New  York  gave  an  interesting 

was  graduated  at  Pennsylvania  College  in  1844,  account  of  his  experiences,  in  a  volume  eo- 

studied  theology  at  St.  James's  College,  Mary-  titled  "Twenty  Months  in  the  Department  of 

land,  and  was  ordained  deacon  in  1848,  and  the  Gulf."    Colonel  Duganne  resumed  edito- 

priest   in    1851.     He  became    rector  oif  St.  rial  and  literary  work  after  the  war,  bat  i(X 

James's  Church,  Chicago,  in  1849,  and  served  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  was  compelled  by 

for  sixteen  years.    He  was  consecrated  Mis-  ill  health  to  forego  active  work.    His  litest 

sionary  Bishop  of  Nebraska  and  Dakota,  Nov.  production  was  a  satire  on  the  well-knovo 

15,  1865,  and  entered  at  once  upon  his  work,  skeptic,  R.  G.  IngersoU,  entitled  "  Injure  Sool." 

Bishop  Clarkson  was  distinguished  for  earnest  fiMtt,  Janes,  an  American  jnrist,  bom  is 

devotion  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  was  very  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  in  1821 ;  died  there,  Sg»t 

successful  in  promoting  the  interests  and  ad-  11,  1884.    He  was  educated  at  CoUege  HiH 
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Bchool,  in  his  native  town,  and  Oolnmbia  Col-  debarred  the  rights  of  citizenship  on  account 

l«ge,  and  pursaed  his  legal  studies  in  his  fa-  of  having  borne  arms  against  the  Government, 

therms  office  and  and er  his  father^s  personal  tai-  but  in  1872  his  political  disabilities  were  re- 

tion.    He  began  to  gain  distinction  soon  after  moved,  and  in  1874  he  was  elected  to  the 

lus  admission  to  the  bar,  and  when  Pough-  House  of  Representatives.    He  was  a  candi- 

keepsie  became  a  city  he  was  elected  its  first  date  subsequently  for  the  United  States  Sen- 

niAjor.     His  reputation  as  an  advocate  in-  ate  and  for  the  governorship  of  West  Virginia^ 

creased  until  1855,  when  he  was  elected  a  Jus-  but  failed  of  success  in  both.     He  then  retired 

Uoe  of  the  Supreme  Oonrt  for  the  Second  Dis-  to  private  life. 

sict.     He  continued  to  serve  as  judge  during        FMter.  Joel,  an  American  physician,  bom  in 

be  eight  years  of  his  term.    In  1862  he  was  Barnara,  Yt,  March  10,  1802 ;    died  in  New 

ppointed  presiding  justice  for  his  district.    In  York  city,  June  29,  1884.     He  was  a  graduate 

he  following  year,  which  was  the  last  of  his  of  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  and 

»rm,  he  sat,  according  to  the  system  then  in  removed  to  New  York  in  1855.    When  Presi- 

peration,  as  a  Judge  of  the  Oourt  of  Ap-  dent  Lincoln  called  for  volunteer  physicians 

eals.      His  opinions  rank  among  the  best-  in  1861,  Dr.  Foster,  who  had  been  an  active 

Titten  in  the  reports  of  the  State.      Soon  abolitionist,  with  nearly  forty  others,  started 

tier  leaving   the    bench,  Judge   Emott  re-  for  the  field,  where  he  did  good  service,  which 

loved  to  New  York,  where  he  entered  ao-  was  appropriately  acknowledged  by  the  Gov- 

rely  into  the  practice  of  law,  and  his  tall  and  ernment.    Dr.  Foster  was  one  of  the  founders 

ender  but  commanding  figure  was  one  of  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  iu  New  York  city, 

le  most  familiar  sights  in  the  courts.   He  was  and  was  identified  with  the  Infant  Asylum. 
>r   thirty-two  years  President  of  the  Mer-        Filler,  CMige,  an  American  artist,  born  in 

kants'  Bank  of  Poughkeepsie,  and  for  a  much  Deerfield,  Mass.,  in  1822;  died  in  Boston,  March 

>iiger  period  devotedly  attached  to  the  organ,  21,  1884.     At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  went  to 

n  which  he  played  daily,  and  to  his  large  and  Illinois.    He  manifested  strong  natural  talent 

alnable  library.    Judge  Emott  was  a  member  for  art,  went  to  Albany,  N.  i .,  in  1842,  and 

f  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  always  zealous  was  in  the  studio  of  H.  K.  Brown  for  about  a 

1  eK^clesiastical  affairs ;  an  able,  earnest  church-  year.    Thence  in  a  few  years  he  made  his  way 

lan  of  the  best  school,  holding  many  respon-  to  New  York  city,  where  in  due  time  ho  met 

ibie  posts  in  churches,  and  particularly  effi-  with  success.     He  was  elected  an  associate  of 

ient  as  an  executive  officer  in  other  institutions  the  National  Academy  in  1857,  and  traveled 

onneoted  with  the  Ohuroh.  extensively  in  the  United  States  as  well  as 

FMkier,  ChiriM  JtBM,  an  American  lawyer  abroad.    He  returned  to  his  farm  in  Deerfield 

nd  politician,  bom  in  Berkeley  county,  Va.,  in  for  some  years,  but  in  1876  he  exhibited  four- 

806;  died  in  Boydville,  W.  Va.,  Nov.  1,  1884.  teen  pictures  in  Boston,  and  was  again  busy 

le  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  with  art. 

829.  Three  years  later  he  became  a  member  Garrett,  J»hv  Work,  an  American  banker  and 
»f  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  where  he  railroad  president,  born  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
Dtroduced  a  measure  looking  to  the  gradual  July  31,  1820;  died  there,  Sept.  26,  1884. 
abolition  of  slavery  in  Virginia,  by  declaring  He  received  his  literary  training  at  Lafayette 
hat  all  children  bom  of  slave  parents  after  College,  Easton,  Pa.,  and  passed  thence  to 
nly  1,  1840,  should  be  free ;  but  the  proposi-  his  father^s  counting-room,  where  he  obtained 
ion  was  voted  down.  Mr.  Faulkner  after  this  a  thorough  business  education.  For  several 
Levoted  himself  to  the  work  of  his  profession,  years  his  time  and  attention  were  bestowed 
kud  speedily  took  high  rank  in  it.  He  was  upon  the  affairs  of  the  large  banking-house  of 
tleoied  State  Senator  in  1841,  but  resigned  in  Robert  Garrett  &  Sons,  and  he  accumulated 
he  following  year.  In  1848  he  was  elected  to  great  wealth.  In  1856  he  became  interested 
lie  House  of  Delegates,  and  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  the 
hat  was  passed  and  sent  to  Congress,  which  following  year,  having  clearly  set  forth  his 
became  the  famous  ^^Fugitive-Slave  Law''  of  views  as  to  the  true  policy  of  management  of 
1850.  The  next  year  he  was  elected  to  Oon-  the  road,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  com- 
pass, and  then  was  re-elected  by  the  Demo-  pany.  This  post  he  held  up  to  the  time  of  his 
>rttio  vote  for  four  successive  terms.  WTien  death.  By  strict  economy  and  resolute  carry- 
rames  Buchanan  became  President  in  1857,  ing  out  of  business  principles  in  every  depart- 
le  offered  Mr.  Faulkner  the  mission  to  France,  ment,  Mr.  Garrett  succeeded  in  relieving  the 
jrhich,  at  first  declined,  was  accepted  in  1859.  road  of  its  financial  difficulties  and  placing  its 
^nis  Napoleon  was  induced  by  the  American  affairs  on  a  prosperous  and  sound  footing. 
ninister  to  sympathize  with  the  South  in  the  The  only  serious  difficulty  that  occurred  dur- 
ipproaching  contest,  rather  than  with  the  ing  his  presidency  was  the  great  strike  of  em- 
lation,  and  accordingly  President  Lincoln  re-  ploy^s,  in  1877,  owing  to  a  dispute  in  regard 
ailed  Mr.  Faulkner,  who,  on  his  return  to  the  to  wages.  For  a  few  days  there  was  a  mob 
Fnited  States,  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  raging  against  the  president;  but  order  was 
rison  as  a  disloyal  citizen.  When  released  he  restored,  and  Mr.  Garrett  soon  after  proved 
lined  the  Confederate  army,  and  served  until  his  sincere  concern  for  the  interests  of  those 
le  0arrender  of  Lee.    For  some  years  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  company  by  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  practiced  for  some  years  in  Eastoi 

Employ  ^^  Relief  Association.    This  has  proved  1888,  he  was  made  Demonstrator  o 

to  he  a  decided  success,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  at ' 

the  employes  themselves.     Daring  the  civil  and  in  1885  was  appointed  Professo: 

war  Mr.  Garrett  was  enabled  to  render  efficient  logical  Anatomy  in  the  same  instita 

service  to  the  cause  of  the  Union  by  using  the  years  later  he  became  Professor  of 

facilities  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  for  the  University  of  Louisville,  Ky. ;  a 

conveying  troops  and  supplies,  and  this  service  he  succeeded  Dr.  Mott  in  the  Un 

was  warmly  acknowledged  by  President  Lin-  New  York.    By  the  urgent  request 

coin  and  Secretary  Stanton.    In  addition  to  sociates,  he  returned  to  Kentucky  ai 

his  labors  in  the  railroad's  affairs,  Mr.  Garrett  work  there,  after  only  a  single  sesa 

was  largely  concerned  in  various  other  mat-  York.    In  1856  he  was  elected  to  t) 

ters,  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Johns  Hop-  Surgery  in  his  alma  mater^  Jefrer8< 

kins  estate,  and  was  active  in  politics.  Philadelphia,  which  post  he  occupiei 

Greene,  SaHiel  Daaa,  an  American  naval  offi-  or  and  success  till  within  two  years  o 

cer,  son  of  Gen.  George  8.  Greene,  formerly  when  he  resigned  on  account  of 

of  the  army,  born  in  Rhode  Island,  Feb.  11,  years  and  desire  for  repose.     Dr. 

1840 ;  died  by  his  own  hand,  at  Portsmouth  author  of  numerous  valuable  works 

Navy- Yard,  Dec.  11,  1884.     He  was  educated  his  **  System  of  Surgery,"  "Element 

at  the  Naval  Academy,  and  served  his  country  logical  Anatomy,"  "  Diseases  of  the 

afloat  and  ashore  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  Joints,"   "Results  of  Surgical  Op< 

century.     He  was  in  command  of  the  origind  Malignant  Diseases,"  and  "  Manual 

Monitor  after  Capt.  Worden  was  wounded,  at  Surgery."    In  1872  he  received  the 

the  moment  the  Merrimac  was  driven  back  D.  C.  L.  from  the  University  of  O 

into  James  river.    Just  before  his  death.  Com-  LL.  D.  from  the  University  of  Camb 

mander  Greene  completed  for  "  The  Century  "  was  a  member  of  numerous  foreign 

an  account  of  the  famous  engagement,  which  home  medical  and  surgical  associf 

will  be  included  in  that  magazine^s  series  of  made  many  contributions  to  prefer 

war  papers.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  riodicals. 

suicide  was  an  act  of  insanity,  as  no  cause  for  HamlltM,  Philip,  youngest  son  of 

it  is  known.  statesman,  Alexander  Hamilton,  boi 

Gregory,  Smiiei  B.,  an  American  naval  officer,  York  city,  June  1,  1802 ;  died  in  P 

bom  in  Marblebead,  Mass.,  in  December,  1813;  sie,  N.  Y.,  July  9,  1884.    For  forty 

died  in  Hamilton,  Mass.,  June  7, 1884.    At  the  occupied  the  chair  of  judge  of  a  dis' 

outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  offered  his  serv-  in  the  city  of  Rochester.    He  was  at 

ices  to  the  Government,  and  in  December,  Assistant  District  Attorney  of  New 

1861,  he  was  given  command  of  the  steamer  conducted  the  trial  of  the  noted  pin 

Western  World,  with  which  he  took  part  in  in  1861.    He  was  also  Judge  Advoci 

the  capture  of  Fort  Pulaski.    In  1868  he  was  Naval  Retiriog  Board  at  the  BrookJ 

on  blockade  duty  in  Chesapeake  Bay.    A  re-  Yard.    His  latter  years  were  spent 

ward  being  offered  by  the  President  of  the  Con-  retirement. 

federacy  for  his  body,  dead  or  alive,  he  sent  HantaiD,  Walter,  ex-Governor  of  Ne 

word  ashore  that  if  any  one  belonging  to  his  shire,  bom  in  Warner,  N.  H.,  in  If 

vessel  was  injured,  he  would  lay  the  country  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  July  25, 1884.    He 

waste  for  twenty  miles.    No  one  was  molested,  a  common-school  education,  and  beoai 

In  August  of  that  year,  while  boarding  his  ship  versalist  preacher  in  Warner,  and  afn 

in  a  gale,  he  received  injuries  that  ultimately  Harvard,  Mass.    In  1849-50  he  was 

caused  his  death.    In  July,  1863,  G«n.  Dix  her  of  the  Legislature  of  his  native  J 

made  a  demonstration  from  Yorktown,  Va.,  in  1866  was  appointed  by  Presidei 

«k»  White  House,  against  Richmond.  The  Elev-  one  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  t 

enth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry  were  waiting  trans-  and  appraise  Indian  lauds  in  Kansas, 

portation,  and  Capt.  Gregory  said,  "Take  my  the  stump  in  favor  of  the  Know-Not! 

gunboat."   The  general  commandmg  expressed  in  1855-^56,  and  supported  the  nom 

surprise  at  the  offer  of  a  gunboat  for  such  a  Stephen  A.  Douglas  for  President  in  1 

purpose,  when  Cajit.  Gregory  said,  "We  are  Harriman  entered  the  Union  service 

here  to  put  down  the  rebellion,  and  nothing  is  and  became  a  brigadier-general.    He 

too  great  to  be  used  for  that  purpose."    Three  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  the  Wildei 

hundred  and  sixty  horses  and  men  went  on  was  badly  treated,  in  company  with 

board,  and  in  twelve  hours  were  on  their  way  cers,  but  was  finally  exchanged.    1 

to  Bottom's  Bridge.  warm  supporter  of  the  Republican  ti 

Gross,  Samael  D.,  an  American  surgeon,  bom  coin  and  Johnson,  in  1804.     He  re 

in  Easton,  Pa.,  July  8,  1805;  died  in  Phila-  his  command  in  November  of  that 

delphia.  May  6,  1884.     He  began  the  study  entered  Petersburg  with  the  victori 

of  medicine  in  his  native  place,  and  went  Gen.  Harriman  was  elected  Govemc 

thence  to  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadel-  Hampshire,  in  1867,  by  the  Republi 

phia,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1828.    He  was  actively  engaged  in  politics  f< 
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1  for  ft  considerable  period  held  the  risburg,  Pa.,  Jane  7,   1884.    He  was  a  son 

nited  States  Naval  Officer  at  Boston,  of  Judge  Josiah  0.  Hoffman,  and  brother  of 

)  Administration  of  Presideot  Grant.  Ogden  Hoffman.     He  entered  Columbia  Col- 

a  toar  in  the  East  in  1881,  and  pnb-  lege,  but  did   not  remain  till  graduation,  and 

olume  giving  an  account  of  it.  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1827.    Disliking 

EBslia,  an  American  physician,  bom  the  legal  profession,  he  resolved  to  devote  him- 

linster,  Vt.,  March  4,  1824;  died  in  self  to  literature,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty -four 

i.  Y.,  Jan.  81,  1884.    In  early  life  he  he  joined  Charles  King  in  work  on  the  "  New 

ihool,  and  aided  himself  in  this  wise  York  American,''  a  journal  of  some  infiuence. 

laining  his  own  education.    He  was  In  1883  Mr.  Hoffman  established  the  ^^  Knick- 

I,  in  1849,  at  the  College  of  Physi-  erbocker  Magazine,''  and  soon  after  that  he 

I  Surgeons,  New  York,  and  began  became  editor  of  the  "American  Monthly." 

n  that  city.    He  took  an  active  part  Two  years  later  he  publislied  "  A  Winter  in 

initary  service  during  the  civil  war,  the  West,"  which  met  with  much  favor.   Other 

ited  a  railroad  ambulance,  which  car-  works  followed.    In  1840  appeared  his  first 

prize  at  the  Paris  Exposition.    On  the  work  of  fiction,  entitled  "Greyslaer,"  a  ro- 

ion  of  the  Metropolitan  Health  De-  mance  founded  on  the  trial  of  Beauchamp  for 

in  1866,  Dr.  Harris  was  made  Secre-  the  murder  of  Col.  Sharpe  in  Kentucky.    He 

Register  of  Records.    In  1869  he  was  published  in  1842  a  collection  of  his  poems. 

I  Sanitary  Superintendent ;  but  as  the  under  the  title  of  "  The  Vigil  of  Faith,  ana 

k  charter  was  amended,  be  went  out  other  Poems,"  which  appeared  in  1845,  revised 

the  next  year.    He  was  reappointed  and  enlarged,  as  "  Love's  Calendar."    Some 

He  left  the  department  in  1876,  when  of  Mr.  Hoffman's  songs  and   lyrics  have  ob- 

m  of  Vital  Statistics  was  reorganized,  tained  a  permanent  place  in  literature,  notably 

mbsequently  appointed  commissioner  *^  Sparkling  and  Bright,"  and  ^^  Monterey."    In 

tate  Board  of  Health  and  Secretary.  1846hebecameeditorof  the  "Literary  World," 

is  issued  a  number  of  valuable  books  which  post  he  held  for  three  years,  till  he  was 

tion  with  sanitary  improvements,  and  seized  with  a  mental  disorder,  which  rendered 

;1y  known  for  his  zeal,  energy,  and  him  incapable  of  literary  or  other  work,  and 

;  labors  in  that  cause.  from  which  he  never  recovered. 
Caleb  Spragie,  an  American  clergyman,        Hvbterd,  Riehird  Dndley,  an  Americnn  lawyer, 

lutland,  Mass.,  Aug.  2,  1804;  died  in  born  in  Berlin,  Conn.,  Sept.  7,  1818;  died  in 

,  N.  Y.,  March  9,  1884.   He  was  grad-  Hartford,  Conn.,  Feb.  28,  1884.    He  was  grad- 

Oartmouth  College  in  1825,  and  ptud-  uated  at  Yale  College  in  1839,  was  admitted 

Dgy  at  Andover  Seminary  for  three  to  the  bar  in  1842,  and  practiced  his  profession 

[e  entered  the  Congregational  min-  till  the  close  of  his  life.     He  was  elected  to 

1829,  and  served  at  various  places  the  Assembly  from  East  Hartford  in  1842,  and 

)xt  six  years.    In  June,  1835,  he  was  represented    Hartford  in  the  same  body  in 

deacon  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  1855  and  1858.    From  1846  to  1868  he  was 

ind  the  next  year  was  ordained  priest.  State  Attorney  for  Hartford  county.    He  was 

years  (1836-'38)  he  was  Professor  of  a  member  of  Congress  in  1867,  but  declined  a 

id  Intellectual  Philosophy  in  Bristol  re-election.    As  Democratic  candidate  for  Gov- 

Pennsylvania,  and   in  1839  he   was  emor,  he  was  defeated  in  1872,  elected  in  1876, 

I  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  History  and  defeated  again  in  1878.    During  the  civil 

liversity  of  the  City  of  New  York,  war,  Mr.  Hubbard  was  an  earnest  supporter 

he  held  until  1852.    For  three  years  of  the  Union  cause. 

>)   he   was  rector  of    St.  Clement's        float,  WlUbiB  fl.,  an  American  lawyer  and 

New  York   city,  and  later   he  held  publicist,  born  in  South  Carolina,  in  1834 ;  died 

•rship  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  Litch-  in  Petersburg,  Va.,  Feb.  27,  1884.     In  "nulli- 

m.  (1870-'73).    Dr.  Henry  published  fication"  times  his  father  opposed  tJalhoun's 

rorks,  and  in  company  with  Rev.  Dr.  doctrines,  and  found  it  expedient  to  leave  the 

iwks  and  Dr.  J.  G.  Cogswell  estab-  State.    He  removed  with  his  family  to  New 

e  "  New  York  Review  "  (1837-'43).  Orleans.     William  Hunt  was  educated  at  Yale 

ranslated  from  the  French  works  by  College,  after  leaving  which  he  studied  law, 

ousin  and  F.  P.  Guizot.  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.    When  the  civil 

obcrt,  an  American  manufacturer  of  war  broke  out,  in  1861,  Mr.  Hunt  espoused  the 

presses,  born  in  New  York   city  in  cause  of  the  Union.     He  was  busily  occupied  in 

>d  in  Tarry  town,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  13, 1884.  the  duties  of  his  profession  during  the  larger 

was  not  only  a  very  successful  man  part  of  his  life.    In  1876  he  was  chosen  AttJor- 

siness  operations,  but  was  also  a  pub-  ney-General  of  Louisiana.    The  next  year  he 

ed,  liberal-minded   citizen.     He  was  took  up  his  residence  in  Washington.     In  1878 

e  founders  of  the  Academy  of  Design  he  was  appointed  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Claims 

itive  city,  a  patron  of  young  artists,  of  the  United  States.    In  1880  he  was  selected 

irnest  Christian.  by  President  Garfield  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

I,  €fearic8  FenDO,  an  American  author,  but  when  Mr.  Arthur  came  into  power  he 

Tew  York  city,  in  1806 ;  died  in  Har-  sent  Justice  Hunt  as  United  States  minister 
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to  Bucceed  Mr.  Foster  at  the  court  of  St.  Pe-  of  Horace  Greeley  for  President  of  ih 

tersburg.  States  in  1872.     He  was  also  a  sap| 

Haater,  Chirics  F^an  American  merchant  and  Gov.  TildeD  in  1876.    In  1880  he  wi 

financier,  bom  ia  Bloomingburg,  N.  Y.,  Octo-  mental  in  secariog  the  nomination 

ber,  1819;  died  in  Salem,  N.  Y.,  July  19,  1884.  Hancock  for  the   presidency,  and  c 

He  entered  mercantile  life  at  the  ageoftwen-  *^  Jeffersonian  Clubs,'^  but  with  onl; 

ty-one,  and  acquired  a  fortune.    In  a  period  success.     Mr.  Kinsella  was  a  ready 

of  great  depression  he  became  President  of  the  writer,  and  made  the  '^  Eagle ''  pro^ 

People^s  Bank,  New  York^  a  post  that  he  filled  influential. 

for  twenty-seven  years  with  eminent  success.  Letcher,  Jtha,  an  American  politiciai 

During  the  civil  war  he  did  good  service  as  a  Lexington,  Ya.,  March  29,   1813 ;  di 

memberof  theClearing-House,  and  in  the  panic  Jan.  26,  1884.     He  was  educated  at ' 

of  1873  he  was  chairman  of  the  Loan  Commit-  ton  College  and  Randolph-Macon  Coll 

tee.     He  was  also  occupied  in  various  kindred  ginia.    He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 

duties  as  director,  trustee,  and  executive.  became  editor  of  a  newspaper,  and  wa 

Ivt§M,  Henry,  an  American  publisher,  bom  in  ber  of  the  Virginia  Constitotional  Co 

Glasgow,  Scotland,  Dec.  25, 1808 ;  died  in  New  in  1850.     He  was  elected  to  Congref 

York,  Nov.  26,  1884.    He  came  to  the  United  Democratic  ticket  four  times  in  sao 

States  when  twelve  years  old,  and  learned  the  1851  to  1859.    At  the  latter  date  he  v 

book  business,  chiefly  in  Utica,  N.  Y.    He  was  ed  Governor  of  Virginia.    The  State 

for  several  years  head  of  a  bookstore  in  An-  ture  passed  a  secession  ordinance  whil< 

bum,  N.  Y.,  and  removed  to  New  York  city  was  Governor,  with  a  provision  that  i 

in  1846.     He  there  entered  into  partnership  mitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  six  we< 

with  M.  H.  Newman,  a  successful  school-book  "Without  waiting  for  the  popular  decisi 

publisher.    Thenceforward  Mr.  Ivison  devoted  Letcher  at  once  turned  over  to  the  Coi 

iiimself  entirely  to  the  specialty  of  educational  authorities  the  entire  forces  of  the  8tM 

works.    After  Mr.  Newman's  death,  in  1853,  ter  the  failure  of  the  Confederacy  he 

Mr.  Ivison  associated  with  himself  Mr.  H.  F.  prominent  part  in  politics,  bnt  devoted 

Phinney,  of  Cooperstown,  and  on  Mr.  Phin-  to  the  practice  of  law  in  his  native  pla 

ney's  retirement  in  1866,  the  firm  was  enlarged  LoTeO,  UaifMd,  an  American  soldier, 

to  the  present  style,  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1820 ;  died  in  Ne 

&  Co.    Mr.  Ivison  retired  from  active  partici-  city,  June  1,  1884.    He  was  graduated 

pation  in  business  in  1882.  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  in  1S4 

JolinsM,  AlvlM  Jew^  an  American  publisher,  appointed  second  lieutenant  in  the  u 

born  in  Wallingford,  Vt.,  Sept.  28,  1827;  died  and  served  at  various  points  in  Marjlimd 

in  New  York  city,  April  22,  1884.    When  a  sylvania,  and  Virginia.     Ho  also  took 

boy  he  worked  on  a  farm,  and  having  acquired  the  occupation  of  Texas  in  1846-^46.   1 

a  fair  education  he  went  to  Virginia  to  teach  with  his  regiment  in  the  Mexican  War,  i 

school.    In  1858  he  settled  in  New  York  city,  quired  reputation  at  Monterey,  VeraCn 

and  became  agent  for  "  Colton's  Atlas.''    Not  Chapultepec.    He  was  present  at  the  f 

long  afterward  he  reconstructed  the  work,  and  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  he  rec€ 

issued  it  thenceforth  as  "Johnson's  Illustrated  severe  wound.    For  four  years,  1850-' 

Atlas."    He  also   engaged   in  preparing  and  was  in  command  of  the  recruiting  depot  i 

publishing  books,  including  a  cyclopsedia  that  Columbus,  New  York.    He  then  resigne 

was  issued  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  the  army,  went  into  business  in  Kew 

President  Barnard,  of  Columbia  College.    Mr.  and  in  1858-'61  was  Deputy  Street  0 

Johnson  was  an  active  business  man,  and  ac-  sioner.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  \ 

quired  a  handsome  fortune.  entered  the  service  of  the  Confederacy. 

Kiisella.  nionas,  an  American  journalist,  bom  the  Union  oanse  triumphed,  he  retired  t( 

in  Irelanu  in  1832 ;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  plantation  near  Savannah ;  but  not  loi 

Feb.  11,  1884.     He  came  to  the  United  States  he  came  to  New  York  again  and  wasi 

when  a  boy,   and   entered  a  printing-office,  as  assistant  engineer  nnder  tren.  Newt( 

Some  years  later  he  was  admitted  into  the  Lyaaa,  David  IMdca,  an  American  mia 

office  of  the  "Brooklyn  Eagle"  and  became  a  bom  in  New  Hartford,  Conn.,  July  2^ 

contributor  to  its  columns,  chiefly  in  reporting  died  in  Hilo,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Oct  4,  D 

oases  in  the  police  courts  of  that  city.   In  1861,  was  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  181 

the  "Eagle"  having  expressed    unusual  and  ied  at  And  over  Theological  Seminary, 

strong  sympathy  with   the  South,  the  editor  ordained  in  Hanover,  N.  H.     He  marr 

was  displaced,  and  Mr.  Kinsella  was  put  in  Sarah  Joiner,  in  Royalton,Vt.,  Nov.  8, 1 

charge.    He  held  this  post  during  the  rest  of  on  the  next  day  they  set  out  for  Be 

his  life.    In  1865  he  supported  President  John-  join  a  company  of  nineteen  missionaj 

son,  and  was  made  Postmaster  of  Brooklyn,  were  about  to  sail  in  the  whale-ship  Av 

In  1868  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  the  Hawaiian  Islands.    This  was  the 

Board  of  Education,  and  also  one  of  the  Water  the  largest  company  of  Protestant  mis 

and  Sewerage  Board.    He  was  elected  to  Con-  that  had  yet  gone  out  to  that  group. 

gress  in  1870,  and  supported  the  nomination  age  lasted  from  Nov.  26, 1881,  to  May 
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reached  Honolaln.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  The  reaping-machine  was  placed  in  the  mar- 

e  assigned  to  the  station  at  Hilo,  ket  in  1840,  and  five  years  later  Mr.  McOor- 

the  remotest  of  the  group,  now  a  raick  moved  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  patented 

d  thriving  town.    Here  the  young  various  improvements.    Jn  1847  he  removed  to 

1  their  life-work.     A  few  converts  Chicago,  and  the  next  year  hegan  huilding  his 

ide  hy  preceding  missionaries,  hut  machines  in  bis  own  shops.     He  made  a  large 

education  and  of  preaching  were  fortune  through  his  reaping-machines,  received 

begun.  Mr.  Lyman,  even  before  numerous  prizes  and  medals,  and  used  his  wealth 
ly  learned  the  native  language,  in  liberally  in  the  cause  of  education. 
misi>innary  work  was  done,  was  HelHwefl,  Katherfaie  S*  (Banner),  an  American 
arge  of  the  Hilo  church,  and  of  its  author,  born  in  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  Feb.  26, 
tlying  dependencies  in  the  districts  1849;  died  there,  July  22, 1884.  She  received 
1  Puna;  and  here  he  preached,  her  education  at  seminaries  in  Mississippi 
traveled  incessantly,  and  with  the  and  Alabama,  the  family  moving  from  one 
ling  results.  In  1836  two  co-labor-  place  to  another  before  the  advance  of  the 
Titus  and  Fidelia  Coan.  The  grow-  national  forces.  The  most  vivid  of  her  early 
charge  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Coan,  memories  were  scenes  in  the  civil  war,  when 
yman^s  remarkable  ability  and  sue-  she  witnessed  the  passing  and  repassing  of 
bcher  led  the  mission  to  engage  him  portions  of  either  army.  With  a  zealous  per- 
an  academy  for  native  young  men.  sonal  devotion  to  the  South  as  her  home,  she 
;y  of  the  brightest  punils  were  se-  had  a  hatred  of  slavery,  and  a  natural  affinity 
the  primary  schools;  they  received  with  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  North.  In 
'uction  in  geography,  history,  and  1870  she  married  Edward  McDowell,  a  young 
lile  Mrs.  Lyman  taught  them  in  man  of  good  family  in  Holly  Springs,  who 
irts  and  in  music,  instructing  the  had  been  educated  in  England.  They  had  one 
even  in  the  making  of  clothes  and  child,  a  daughter.  In  1872  business  called  Mr. 
rts  for  which  the  Hawaiian  women  McDowell  to  Texas,  and  Mrs.  McDowell  car- 
shown  a  marked  inclination.    The  ried  out  her  long-cherished  purpose  of  visiting 

admirably  disciplined,    and  was  Boston.    There  she  became  a  member  of  the 

ipporting.     A  farm  was  cultivated  family  of  Nahum  Capen,  Esq.,  and  soon  made 

^yman's  energetic  supervision,  and  the  acquaintance  of  the  best-known  literary 

were   supplied  with   food  mainly  people.    For  two  or  three  years,  during  the 

)ir  own  labor.    Mr.  Lyman^s  time  winter  months,  she  was  private  secretary  to 

were  devoted  to  the  establishment  the  poet  Longfellow,  who  took  pleasure  in  in- 

boarding-school,  which  he  adminis-  troducing  her  to  his  friends  as  one  destined  to 

zeal,  tact,  and  unbroken  success ;  make  a  name  In  literature.    A  personal  friend 

ion  to  this  work,  the  pastoral  duty  says :  ^*  She  was  of  distinguished  personal  ap- 

chnrch  also  fell  to  him  during  Mr.  pearance — tall,  willowy,  graceful,  and  of  the 

uent  tours  through  his  extended  fairest  complexion,  with  hair  of  a  rich  gold- 

3  arduous  labors  were  continued  as  en  auburn  color,  that  almost  touched  the  car- 

ncal  strength  remained  to  Mr.  Ly-  pet  when  unloosed,  and  eyes  of  ever-changing 

lis  retiring,  in  1873,  from  his  more  brilliance,  that  sparkled  with  the  sunniest  hn- 

3e,  he  divided  the  care  of  the  acad-  mor  and  animation  whenever  they  relaxed  from 

1  remains  in  flourishing  existence,  their  usually  almost  austere  dignity  of  expres- 

iger  men.    The  length  of  Mr.  Ly-  sion."     Her  first  contribution  to  the  Boston 

errnpted  service  on  a  single  field  press  that  attracted  attention  was  a  satirical 

Idom  been  equaled  in  missionary  poem  entitled '^The  Radical  Club."  It  was  said 

covered  a  period  of  fifty-two  years,  to  have  killed  that  club,  which  had  been  called 

y  any  vacation,  or  indeed  by  any  the  "  Den  of  the  Unknowable  "  and  the  "  Cave 

er  than  that  which  was  required  of  the  Unintelligible."   Subsequently,  under  the 

ice  upon  the  missionary  meetings  pen-name  of  "  Sherwood  Bonner,"  she  pub- 

1.    He  was  buried  by  the  side  of  lished  ^^Like  unto  Like"  (1881),  a  novel  of 

fellow-worker,  Titus  Coan.     A  Southern  life  during  the  reconstruction  period, 

ul,  active,  and  honored  man  has  and  *' Dialect  Tales"  (1884).    It  is  said  that 

)  out  to  mission-fields.    Mr.  Lyman  all  of  these  sketches  are  close  studies  from  life. 

Iren,  of  whom  Prof.  Henry  M.  Lj-  In  1878,  when  yellow  fever  was  raging  in  the 

cago,  is  the  eldest.  lower  Mississippi  valley,  she  left  her  home  in 

,  Cyris  Hall,  an  American  inventor  Boston  and  went  to  Holly  Springs,  where  she 

cturer,  bom  in  Walnut  Grove,  Va.,  nursed  her  father  and  brother  till  they  died. 

09;  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  May  13,  Her  own  death,  which  followed  eight  months  of 

father  was  a  large  owner  of  mills  suffering,  was  caused  by  cancer  in  the  mouth. 

3-shops,  and,  having  a  talent  in  that  Harsh,  Sylvester,  an  American  engineer,  born  in 

id  a  reaping-machine.    But  he  did  Massachusetts  in  1803;  died  in  Concord,  N.  H., 

in  perfecting  it.    This  important  Dec.  80,  1884.    He  went  to  Chicago  in  1884, 

ccomplished  by  his  son  Cyrus,  who  when  that  city  was  only  a  hamlet.    In  1862 

nred  a  patent  for  the  invention,  he  was  lost  on  Mount  Washington,  and  then 
XXIV.— 39    A 
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conceived  the  idea  of  the  railway  to  its  top.  fased  to  converse  on  the  subject,  sbmmedtiw 

He  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  a  charter  for  society  of  players,  aud  occupied  hinuelf  is 

it,  owing  to  the  remarkable  character  of  the  legal  pursuits. 

scheme,  aod,  as  he  told  the  writer,  was  at  that        Packard,  AlpheisS.,  an  American  scholar,  bom 

time  commonly  known  as  **  Crazy  Marsh."  But  in  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  in  1798 ;  diedonSqoiml 

he  carried  the  enterprise  through,  and  com-  Island,  Me.,  July  13,  1884.    He  was  gradnited 

pleted  the  road  in  18G9.     He  left  a  large  prop-  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1816,  became  a  tntor 

erty,  chiefly  the  proceeds  of  his  railway,  there  in  1819,  was  appointed  Professor  of  Latin 

Harshall,  OrBamns  Ht,  an  American  lawyer,  and  Greek  in  1824,  and  was  made  vice-pRs- 

born  in  Franklin,  Conn,  Feb.  1,  1813;  died  in  dent  not  long  after.    His  whole  life  was  spent 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  July  9,  1884.    His  father  was  a  in  the  service  of  his  alma  mater.    From  IfiW 

physician.    The  son  was  graduated  at  Union  he  was  Professor  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Ite- 

College  in  1831.     He  then  attended  law  lect-  ligion,   and  on  the  retirement   of  PretidcBt 

ures  at  Yale  College,  and  was  admitted  to  Chamberlain  he  became  acting  president,  tk 

practice  in  1834.     For  forty  years  he  was  a  duties  of  which  office  he  was  discharging  it 

well-known  member  of  the  Buffalo  bar,  and  the  time  of  his  death.     His  labors  were  ood- 

for  half  of  that  period  stood  as  high  in  the  tinuous  for  more  than  sixty  years, 
ranks  as  any  member  of  the  legal  profession        Pickard,  Lewis  E.,  an  American  educator,  bon 

in  western  New  York.    As  an  historical  writer  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1886 ;  died  in  Set 

and  student,  Mr.  Marshall  contributed  many  Haven,  Conn.,  Oct.  26,  1884.    Hewasgradih 

valuable  papers  to  the  periodicals  and  to  the  ated  at  Yale  College  in  1866,  and  wenttoGer- 

Buffalo  Historical  Society,  of  which,  with  Pres-  many,  where  he  pursued  an  extended  coarse (rf 

ident  Fillmore,  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  study,  and  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  0*   l 

Many  of  his  publications  were  the  result  of  his  return  home  he  studied  theologr,  and  is 

original    researches    among   the    archives  of  1863  was  appointed  assistant  Greek  profe«« 

France,  which  have  given  him  a  distinctly  rec-  in  Yale  College.     Three  years  later  he  wa 

ognized  place  in  that  department  of  literature,  made  full  professor.     His  health  waa  nem 

His  time  and  ener^es  were  freely  given  to  the  vigorous,  and,  though  undoubtedly  a  good  scbi^ 

cause  of  intellectual  culture,  charity,  and  en-  ar,  he  did  not  gain  the  reputation  to  which  his 

terprises  affecting  the  higher  interests  of  the  abilities  and  learning  entitled  him.   In  1888  in 

I>eople  among  whom  he  lived.    He  spent  the  was  at  Athens,  Greece,  in  charge  of  theArcht- 

ast  winter  of  his  life  at  Nassau,  New  Provi-  ological  School  established  there  by  America 

dence,  and  in  Florida.  colleges. 

Morphy,  Paul,  an  American  chess-player,  born        Palnier,  Wnttam  Pitt,  an  American  anth<^. 

in  New  Orleans,  June  22, 1837 ;  died  there,  July  bom  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  in  1806 ;  died  is 

10,  1884.    He  was  a  Creole  of  Spanish  descent,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  2, 1884.    He  was  gndii- 

and  his  father  was  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  ated  at  Williams  College,  and  took  up  hvjfSr 

of  Louisiana.     He  was  taught  chess  by  his  dence  in  New  Y-ork  city.     He  studied  medidaj 

father,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  was  one  for  a  time,  did  some  teaching,  and  contribBttI 

of  the  best  amateur  players  in  New  Orleans,  frequently  to   journals  and   magaziDes.  Hi 

His  education  was  obtained  at  a  South  Caro-  wrote  also  a  considerable  number  of  po«* 

lina  college,  and  his  profession  was  nominally  Mr.  Palmer  entered  the  service  of  the  Maoi*^ 

the  law  ;  but  he  gave  himself  up  to  chess,  and  tan  Insurance  Company,  and  in  a  fer  jwjj 

became  the  most  distinguished  player  in  the  became  its  president    The  company  was  roiw 

world.    In  1849  he  defeated  Herr  Lowenthal,  by  the  Chicago   and   Boston  fires,  and  *'• 

the  celebrated  Hungarian  player,  two  games  Palmer  then  became  Vice-President  of  the  I^ 

out  of  three.     He  was  present  at  the  first  ving  Insurance  Company.    Several  of  his  po^J 

American  Chess  Congress,  held  in  New  York,  have  gained  wide  reputation,  such  as  the"0(H 

in  October,  1857,  and  went  home  the  acknowl-  to  Light,"  and  "  Orpheus  and  Eurydice," 
edged  champion  chess-pin  jer  of  America.    In        PbeliM,  Atailn  Hart  Ltai€«tii,  an  American  e^ 

1858  he  visited  Europe,  and  there  met  and  van-  cator,  bom  in  Berlin,  Conn.,  July  13,  n»j 

quished  all  opponents.     He  challenged  Howard  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  July  15,1884.  Sw 

Staunton  in  England,  who  at  the  time  was  re-  began  teaching  school  at  the  age  of  nin*^ 

garded  as  king  of  chess.    The  challenge  was  and  for  more  than  forty  years  was  engaged  fl 

at  first  accepted,  but  Staunton  finally  declined  this  occupation.    In  1817  she  married  Simeo* 

to  play  against  Morphy.    In  Paris  he  beat  Lincoln,  of  Hartford,  editor  of  the  **  ConnecO- 

Horrwitz  in  five  games  out  of  seven,  and  during  cut  Mirror."    He  died  in  1828,  and  eight  ye** 

his  stay  in  Europe  he  played  some  wonderful  afterward  Mrs.  Lincoln  married  John  Phaf» 

blindfold  games.    He  also  beat  other  distin-  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Vermont.    In  1824  shi 

guished  chess-players,  and  his  superiority  was  became  associated  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Eb*^ 

generally  conceded.      Subsequently  he  chal-  Willard,  in  the  Female  Seminary  at  Troy,  N'-^ 

lenged  the  world,  and  agree<l  to  give  any  play-  Here  she  remained  until  1831,  after  wbp 

er  a  pawn-move;  but  the  challenge  was  never  date  she  occupied  herself  cbiefiy  in  prepiri»l 

accepted.    Twenty  years  ago,  Morphy  sudden-  educational  works.    These  were  very  socoe*' 

ly  abandoned  cheSs-playing,  having  conceived  ful  and  brought  her  name  into  prominence* 

an  absolute  abhorrence  for  it.    He  steadily  re-  an  educator.    In  1841,  at  the  invitation  dtbe 
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»p  of  Maryland,  she   removed  to  Balti-  River  and  other  railroads.    He  was  also  a  di- 

with  her  husband,  and  established  the  Pa-  rector  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Oom- 

o  Female  Institute.    Mr.  Phelps  died  in  pany  from  1870,  and  was  largely  interested  in 

and  for  ei^ht  years  following  Mrs.  Phelps  the  management  and  care  of  financial  trusts,  as 

acted  the  institution  alone  with  marked  well  as  of  philanthropic  institutions.    In  1867 

ss.     After  this,  having  been  forty-four  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  to  revise 

in  the  service,  she  gave  up  active  duty,  the  Gonstitution  of  the  State,  and  did  good 

pent  the  evening  of  life  in  quiet  with  her  service  in  that  connection.    After  the  down- 

y.    Her  educational  works,  which  had  a  fall  of  the  Tweed  ring  in  New  York,  he  aided 

sale,   were  devoted  mainly  to  natural  in  reorganizing  and  strengthening  the  Derao- 

ce.   Among  the  others  were  "  The  Female  cratic  party  in  the  city,  under  the  leadership 

snt"  and  "Hours  with  my  Pupils."  of  Tammany  Hall.    In  1878  he  was  an  unsuo- 

ilps,  Royal,  an  American  merchant,  born  in  cessf  ul  candidate  for  mayor, 

ironins,  N*.  Y.,  March  30,  1809 ;  died  in  SheMoo,  Snddi,  an  American  publisher,  bom 

York  city,  July  80,  1884.    He  received  a  in  Charleston,  N.  Y.,  in  1811 ;  died  in  Nyack, 

common-school  education,  and  early  in  N.  Y.,  Aug.  80,  1884.  His  first  business  vent- 
nade  his  way  to  St.  Croix,  West  Indies,  ure  was  in  the  dry-goods  trade  at  Albany,  N. 
i  be  entered  the  ofiSce  of  a  coffee-merchant  Y.,  where  he  acquired  a  considerable  fortune, 
prospered.  In  1840  he  went  into  business  He  removed  to  New  York  city  in  1854,  and  es- 
s  own  account,  and  established  houses  at  tablished  a  publishing-house  which  proved  to 
U)  Cabello  and  Laguayra.  In  1847  he  be  a  success.  Mr.  Sheldon  was  a  member  of 
to  New  York  and  became  one  of  the  firm  the  American  Bible  Society,  a  trustee  of  Vassar 
iitland,  Phelps  &  Co.  He  was  a  very  able  College,  and  also  of  Rochester  University  and 
energetic  business  man,  and  acquired  a  Madison  University,  and  was  an  active  mem- 
fortune.  Mr.  Phelps  was  active  in  sup-  her  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
of  the  Union  cause  on  the  outbreak  of  SiBp6ti9Hattiiew,anAniericanclergyman,bom 
ivil  war.  He  was  Vice-President  of  the  in  Cadiz,  Ohio,  June  21, 1811 ;  died  in  Philadel- 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  of  the  phia,  Pa.,  June  17,  1884.  He  was  educated  at 
emd  Ear  Infirmary,  trustee  of  Roosevelt  Madison  College,  Pennsylvania,  and  became  a 
ital,  and  filled  other  similar  offices.  tutor  in  that  institution.  He  soon  returned  to 
Pee,  George  F*,  an  American  clergyman,  Ohio,  where  he  began  the  practice  of  medicine, 
in  Greene  county,  Ga.,  in  1811 ;  died  in  the  but  finally  entered  the  Methodist  ministry.  In 
ty  of  Sparta,  Ga.,  Sept.  3,  1884.  He  was  1837  he  was  elected  Vice-President  of  Alle- 
lated  at  Franklin  College,  Athens,  in  his  gheny  College,  where,  at  the  same  time,  he 
a  State,  in  1829.  He  studied  law  for  a  discharged  the  duties  of  Professor  of  Natural 
time,  but  in  1831  entered  the  itinerant  Science.  In  1839  he  became  President  of  the 
odist  ministry.  Ho  was  at  first  on  the  New  Indiana  Asbury  University,  and  for  nine 
a  circuic,  but  three  years  later  he  was  years  labored  in  building  it  up.  In  1848  he 
ferred   to  Savannah.     In   1839  he  was  was  elected  editor  of  the  '*  Western  Christian 

President  of  the  Wesleyan  Female  Col-  Advocate, ^^  published  in  Cincinnati.  At  the 
at  Macon,  and  later  of  Emory  College,  General  Conference,  held  in  New  York  in 
of  which  institutions  owe  much  to  his  1844,  Dr.  Simpson  took  strong  ground  against 
i  and  abilities.  In  1843-^44  he  built  St.  slavery,  which  he  always  opposed,  and  in  so 
s  Church,  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  in  1854  was  far  aided  in  the  formation  of  the  Methodist 
^  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Episcopal  Church  South.  In  1852  he  was 
ch  South.  In  1859  he  made  an  overland  elected  one  of  the  bishops  in  the  Methodist 
ey  to  San  Francisco,  on  a  sta^e-coach.  Church.  In  1857  he  represented  American 
»ther  long  journeys,  in  the  work  in  which  Methodism  at  the  Irish  and  British  Confer- 
as  engaged.  ences,  and  the  same  year  was  a  delegate  at 
t4,  Aigvtn  €•,  an  American  lawyer,  born  the  Berlin  session  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 
naebeck,N.  Y.,  Aag.  1, 1812;  died  in  New  He  also  toob  the  opportunity  to  make  an 
c  city,  March  27, 1884.  He  was  graduated  extensive  tour  through  Europe,  Egypt,  and 
^Dion  College  in  1830,  studied  law,  and  Syria,  from  which  he  returned  to  America  in 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  entered  upon  his  1858  with  impaired  health.  Having  regained 
ical  career  in  1852,  when  he  was  made  strength,  he  entered  afresh  upon  his  work, 
rmanofTammany  Hall  General  Committee  and  traveled  widely  in  the  interests  of  his 
selected  as  Democratic  candidate  for  Gov-  church.  In  1881  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
r  of  New  York.  He  was  not  elected ;  and  CEcnmenical  Methodist  Conference  held  in 
154,  when  he  was  nominated  by  the  party  London,  and  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  Exe- 
layor  of  the  city,  he  declined.  During  the  ter  HaU.  He  was  intimate  with  President 
lanan  Administration,  1857-^61,  he  was  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Stanton,  and  was  fre- 
ctor  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  After  quently  consulted  by  them  on  questions  of  im- 
le  occupied  himself  in  railroad  and  other  portance.  He  was  also  an  industrious  writer, 
prises.  In  1862  he  was  a  director  of  the  His  "  Hundred  Years  of  Methodism,"  "  Cydo- 
m  Railroad,  and  as  a  warm  friend  of  Mr.  psodia  of  Methodism,"  *^  Lectures  on  Preach- 
erbilt  he  became  a  director  of  the  Hudson  ing"  (1882-'83),  and  other  works,  afford  evi- 
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dence  of  bis  ability  and  carefalness  in  tbe  use  bom  in  Salisbury,  Vt.,  Dec.  19, 1818; 

of  his  pen.    His  power  as  a  public  speaker  was  Cbicago,  111.,  Oct.  27,   1884.    He  wi 

far  beyond  tbe  average,  as  was  shown  marked-  apprenticed  to  the  printing  business, 

ly  in  an  oration  delivered  by  him  in  tbe  New  the  age  of  seventeen  went  to  New  Y< 

York  Academy  of  Music,  during  tbe  civil  war,  obtained  employment  in  tbe  ofSce  o 

entitled  "  The  Future  of  Our  Country/'  Journal  of  Commerce."    In  1838  he  n 

Slater^  John  F.,  an  American  philanthropist  to  the  West,  and  made  several  veot 

and  manufacturer,  born  in  Slaterville,  R.  I.,  journalism  in  Indiana  and  Michigan. 

March  4,  1816 ;  died  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  May  he  was    appointed    postmaster   in  J 

7,  1884.    His  father  was  an  extensive  cotton-  Mich.,   and  he  was  a  member  of  tli 

manufacturer,  and  John  was  early  trained  for  Constitutional    Convention    in    1849. 

the  business  that  he  afterward  carried  on  so  years  later  he  removed  to  Detroit,  a 

largely  and  successfully.    By  energy,  diligence,  chased  "  The  Free  Press,"  which  proi 

and  superior  business  ability,  Mr.  Slater  en-  successful  in  his  hands.    In  1861  he 

larged  nis  operations,  and  in  1872  became  sole  his  interest  for  $50,000,  took  up  bis  r 

owner  of  the  mill  property  he  was  then  con-  in  Chicago,  and  purchased  *^The  Time 

ducting.    He  also  made  excellent  investments,  Cyrus  H.  McCormick.    In  this  enter 

and  in  a  few  years  acquired  millions.    He  was  brought  to  bear  all  his  ability  and  ene 

early  interested  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  though  the  tone  of  his  paper  was  n( 

gave  liberally  to  the  establishing  of  the  Nor-  commended,  though  he  indulged  in  p 

wich  Free  Academy,  and  in  other  quarters;  ties  and  bitter  attacks  in  various  ai 

but  his  crowning  work  was  the  placing  in  the  yet  he  brought  *'Tbe  Times"  into  t 

hands  of  trustees,  in  April,  1882,  of  $1,000,000,  rank  as  a  news-gatherer,  and  secured  i 

the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  edu-  success  as  a  business  venture.     Mr 

cation  of  the  freedmen  in  the  South.  Ex-Presi-  amassed    large  wealth,  and   built  b 

dent  Hayes,  Chief-Justice  Waite,  Rev.  Phillips  marble  palace  in  Chicago.    For  thre 

Brooks,  and  others,  are  the  trustees.  years  before  his  death   he  suffered 

Sntth,  Beitfuilii  Bosworth,  an  American  clergy-  stroke  of  paralysis, 

man,  born  in  Bristol,  R.  I.,  June  13,  1794;  SwayM,  Ntak  Ha JMS,  an  American  jni 

died  in  New  York  city.  May  81,  1884.    He  in  Culpeper  county,  Va.,  Dec  8,  18 

was  graduated  at  Providence  College  (now  in  New  York  city,  June  8,  1884.    He 

Brown  University)  in  1816.    The  next  year  a  good  academic  training  at  Waterf 

he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  in  1818  priest,  studied  law  in  Warrenton,  and  was 

He  began  his  ministerial  labors  in  St.  Michael's  to  the  bar  in  1823.    Soon  afterwan 

Church,  Marblehead,  Mass.,  and  subsequently  moved  to  Ohio,  and  in  1825  opened 

held  other  parishes  in  Vermont,  Virginia,  and  in  Coshocton.     His  talents  brought 

Kentucky.    Ho  was  rector  of  Christ  Church,  notice,  and  he  was  appointed  proAec 

Lexington,  Ky.,  from  1830  to  1837,  and  in  torney.    In  1829  he  was  elected  to 

October,  1832,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  year  following 

Diocese  of  Kentucky.    The  consecration  took  pointed   by  President  Jackson  Unite 

place  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  New  York.    Three  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Ohio.    1 

others  were  made  bishops  at  the  same  time,  he  held  for  ten  years.    In  January, 

viz.,  Hopkins,  Mcllvaine,  and  Doane.    As  the  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  o: 

first  Bishop  of  Kentucky,  Bishop  Smith  had  a  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  tb 

field  of  arduous  labor  before  him,  requiring  States.    He  entered  upon  his  duties  a 

unwearied  patience  and  perseverance,  and  the  fully  discharged   them   until  Januar 

encountering  of  many  hardships  in  the  over-  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  advai 

sight  of  the  wild  and  sparsely  settled  country.  The  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  u 

He  gave  himself  to  his  work  with  zeal  and  by  Dartmouth  and  Yale  Colleges, 

courage,  and  after  more  than  forty  years*  serv-  SwMmIib,  Jaae  Grey^  an  American  jc 

ice  alone,  he  was  furnished  with  an  assistant,  born  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  6,  181 

Bishop  Dudley,   who  succeeds  him  in  Ken-  there,   July   22,    1884.     Her    father 

tucky.     On  the  death  of  Bishop  Hopkins,  in  was  James  Cannon.      In   1836  she 

1868,  Bishop  Smith,  being  senior,  became  the  James  Swisshelm,  who  subsequently  • 

presiding   bishop  in    the  Episcopal  Church,  a  divorce  from  her  on  the  ground  of  d 

The  latter  years  of  his  life  the  venerable  prel-  She  was  tbe  author  of  a  series  of  lettei 

ate  spent  in  New  York,  where,  in  1882,  was  Mexican  War,  which  attracted  conside 

celebrated  tbe  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  conse-  tention.    In  1848  she  established  the 

oration.   He  was  State  Superintendent  of  Edu-  burg  Saturday  Visiter,"  which  she  ei 

cation  in  Kentucky  for  many  years,  and  urged  1857,  when  she  removed  to  St.  CIoa< 

forcibly  the  cause  of  common  schools.    During  w^here  for  a  few  months  she  pubhsbed 

the  civil  war,  he  arrayed  himself  on  the  side  "  Saturday  Visiter,"  which  for  its  ant 

of  the  Union,  and  endeavored  in  every  way  in  sentiments   was  destroyed  by  a  pr« 

his  power  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  negro  mob,  who  broke  into  the  office  and  tl 

population.  press  and  types  into  the  river  in  Mar 

Storey,  WUIrar  F^,  an  American  journalist,  She  then  established  tbe  St.  Cloud 
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and  appeared  as  a  speaker  at  anti-slavery*  terminated  his  connection  with  the  newspa- 

^tings.    During  the  civil  war  she  served  as  per  press,   and  this  post  he  held  until  Gen. 

se  in  Campbell  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C,  Grant's  election.    He  returned  from  Brazil  in 

after  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  had  1869,  and  then  spent  some  years  in  Europe. 

i^e  of  182  badly  wounded  men  at  Freder-  WUHaott,  Saaid  WeDs,  an  American  scholar, 

iburg  for  five  days,  with  no  surgeon  or  as-  born  in  Utica,  N.Y.,  Sept  22, 1812 ;  died  in  New 

ant,  and  saved  them  all.    She  was  a  fre-  Haven,  Conn.,  Feb.  17,1884.    He  was  educated 

nt  contributor  to  periodical  literature,  and  at  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy. 

»ltshed  in  book  form  *' Letters  to  Countrj  He  went  to  Canton,  China,  in  1888,  as  printer 

Is  "  (1858)  and  ''  Half  a  Century  "  (1880).  to  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 

ring  her  last  years  she  resided  at  Swissvale,  did  excellent  service   there,  and  edited  the 

egheny  county.  Pa.  "  Chinese  Repository."    In  1835  he  printed, 

Pittu,  fiearge  M*,  an  American  engineer,  bom  at  Macao,  Medhurst's  *^  Hokkeen  Dictionary.*' 

liew  Haven,  (3onn..  in  1809 ;  died  in  New  He  visited  Japan  in  1887,  studied  Japanese,  and 

vk  city,  May  17,  1884.    He  was  educated  later  translated  the  books  of  Genesis  and  St 

^artridgeVs  Military  Academy,  Middletown,  Matthew  into  that  language.    In  1842  he  pnb- 

'^n.,  and  began  the  work  of  a  civil  engineer  lished  his  ^^Easj  Lessons  in  Chinese,^'  and  in 

the  Farmington  Canal.    Subsequently  he  1844  his  ^'  Chinese  Commercial  Guide,"  and 

»iit  to  Pennsylvania,  and  was  there  employed  '*  English  and  Chinese  Vocabulary."    Mr.  WilK- 

On  the  Juniata  Canal.    In  1881  he  was  one  iams  came  to  the  United  Stated  in  1845,  and  re- 

tbe  engineers  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  mained  three  years,  engaged  in  lecturing.    In 

^&l,  in  New  Jersey,  and  in  1835  was  engaged  1848  he  published  ^'  The  Middle  Kingdom," 

bailding  the  railroad  from  Reading  to  Port  which  gave  his  countrymen  clearer  and  juster 

biton.    For  several  years  following  he  was  ideas  of  what  the  Chinese  Empire  really  is. 

^Ij  occupied  in  building  railroads  in  Vir-  In  1848  he  returned  to  China  with  a  new  font 

tia,  Pennsylvania,  and  North  Carolina.    In  of  type.    He  accompanied  Commodore  Perry, 

13  he  was  appointed  engineer-in-chief  of  the  in  1858-'54,  to  Japan,  and  served  as  interpreter 

lal  of  Digna,  which  connects  Magdalena  riv-  to  the  expedition.    He  was  also  appointed  sec- 

with  the  harbor  of  Carthagena,  in  Colombia,  rotary  of  legation.    In  1856  he  published  an- 

I.  Totten  next  took  the  contract,  in  company  pther  Chinese  Dictionary,  and  assisted  Mini»- 

Ih  John  Trautwein,  for  constructing  the  ran-  ter  Reed  in  negotiating  a  treaty.     He  revisited 

a  Railroad.    He  was  appointed  engineer-in-  the  United  States  in  1860-^61,  and  returned  to 

ef  of  the  work  in  1850,  and  spent  twenty-  China  the  next  year.    In  1874  he  brought  out 

3  years  amid  toils,  privations,  and  sufferings  the  great  work  of  his  life,  ^*  The  Syllabic  Dic- 

every  kind,  in  this  arduous  task.    In  1879  tionary  of  the  Chinese  Language."    He  came 

joined  M.  de  Lessepson  the  commission  that  back  finally  to  the  United  States  in  1876.     He 

at  to  the  Isthmus  to  decide  upon  the  canal  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Union  Col- 

»ject.     Afterward  he  went  to  Venezuela  to  lege,  and  was  appointed  Lecturer  on  Chinese  in 

"?ey  a  railroad,  and  later  he  was  appointed  Yale  College. 

isulting  engineer  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Work,  Heary  City,  an  American  song- writer, 

ifeklk,  Juits  Wat30B,  an  American  journalist,  born  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  Cct.  1,  1882;  died 

-nin  Claverack,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  8,  1802;  died  in  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  June  8,  1884.    While  he 

w  York  city,  June  7,  1884.     He  was  ed-  was  still  a  child  the  family  removed  to  Illinois, 

kted  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  and,  having  a  where  he  received  a  common-school  education, 

dded  taste  for  military  life,  he  obtained  a  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  had  become  interested 

Ktenancy  in  the  artillery  and  was  ordered  to  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  attempted  the  inven- 

K>rt  at  Governor's  Island.     In  1825  he  was  tion  of  a  new  language.    In  one  scheme  he 

Pointed  adjutant,  and  sdrved  for  a  time  under  used  the  English  letters,  and  for  another  he 

Q.  Scott.    In  April,  1827,  he  resigned  from  invented  a  new  alphabet.    The  difficulty  of 

arnny,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  upon  procuring  writing-paper  in  his  prairie  home 

xnalism.      That  same  year  the  "  Morning  curtailed  his  attempts  in  the  way  of  producing 

Hfier"  was  founded,  and  Webb  became  its  new  literatures.    A  few  years  later  be  returned 

tor.    Two  years  later  the  "  Enquirer,*'  edit-  with  the  family  to  Connecticut,  and  was  ap- 

^y  Major  Noah,  catne  into  Webb's  hands,  prenticed  to  a  printer.    While  working  at  the 

I  henceforth  the  paper  was  known  as  the  case,  he  found  time  to  study  harmony  and  to 

Warier  and  Enquirer."    It  existed  until  1861,  contribute  to  the  poet's  corner.    For  his  first 

^n  the  *'  World"  took  its  place.  Mr.  Webb's  song,  written  at  this  time,  he  received  twenty- 

^er  as  an  editor  was  various  and  exciting,  five  dollars.     Afterward  he  became  somewhat 

supported  Andrew  Jackson,  and  afterward  known  as  one  of  the  few  who  can  both  write 

N>sed  his  measures.    He  was  concerned  in  the  words  for  a  song  and  compose  the  music, 

«ral  serious  disputes,  two  or  three  of  which  and  the  excitement  and  enthusiasm  of  the  civil 

tjlted  in  duels.    President  Taylor  nominated  war  gave  the  best  possible  opportunity  for  the 

)  for  minister  to  Austria,  but,  owing  to  high  exercise  of  such  powers.    Among  his  most 

itical  excitement  against  that  empire,  the  famous  productions  of  that  era  are  ^'  Nicode- 

dination  was  not  confirmed.   President  Lin-  mus  the  Slave  "  and  ^^  Marching  through  Geor- 

H  appointed  him  miniater  to  Brazil,  which  gia."    The  moat  widely  circulated  of  the  later 
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ones  was  '^  My  Grandfather's  Clock."     Mr.  gan  his  diplomatio  career  as  soon  as 

Work  was  also  an  inventor,  and  patented  a  Oxford,  at  the  age  of  twenty.    He  sei 

knitting-machine,  a  walking  doll,  and  a  rotary  year  in  Berlin,  two  in  the  Foreign  ( 

engine.    He  went  abroad  in  1865,  and  on  his  London,  was  sent  by  Lord  Derby  to  J 

return  invested  the  fortune  that  his  songs  had  1853,  and  in  1854  to  Constantinople 

brought  him  in  a  fruit-raising  enterprise  at  he  was  left  in  charge  during  the  abt 

Vineland,  N.  J.    The  failure  of  this  was  fol-  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  in  the 

lowed  by  domestic  sorrows,  and  for  several  In  1857  he  was  attached  to  the  legs 

years  he  was  in  retirement    Id  1875  he  be-  Washington,  and  in  1858  was  sent  to 

came  connected,  as  composer,  with  Mr.  Cady,  and  on  a  special  mission  to  the  Pope, 

the  music  publisher,  whose  house  had  been  tJie  he  was  recalled  to  become  Under-Seen 

publisher  of  Work^s  songs  till  the  plates  were  1870.    The  same  year  he  was  sent  is 

destroyed  in  the  great  Chicago  lire  of  1871.  Extraordinary  to  the  German  headqiuu 

After  tbat  his  residence  was  in  New  York  city.  Versailles,  and  upon  the  recall  of  Lord 

OBITUARlfS,  FORfaeif.    ilexander,  Prince  of  was  appomted  ambassador  to  Berlin,  ( 

Orange,  the  last  male  heir  to  the  throne  of  Hoi-  1871,  in  which  post  he  remained  lu 

land,  bom  Aug.  25,  1851 ;  died  June  21,  1884.  death,  a  favorite  of  the  royal  family,  ] 

Always  weak  in  health,  gentle  in  disposition,  larly  of  the  Crown  Prince,  and  a  coDgeo 

and  scholarly  in  his  tastes,  unlike  his  dissipated  to  the  aristocratic  and  the  literary  cii 

elder  brother,  who  died  before  him,  he  avoid-  Berlin.     For  his  services  as  a  repre« 

ed  all  society,  living  among  his  books  and  or-  of  Great  Britain  at  the  Berlin  Congress 

nitbological  collections  in  the  historical  house  created  a  peer  in  1881. 

of  De  Witt,  which  Motley  occupied,  at  the  Beta,  fL  a  German  geographer,  die^ 

Hague.    The  quarrel  between  his  father  and  tha,  March  15,  1884.    He  edited  a  ge 

mother,  which  drove  his  brother  into  reckless  ical  annual,  prepared  the   statii^cs 

excesses  and  a  determined  purpose  to  disgrace  "  Gotha  Almanac,^'  published  a  perio( 

his  royal  station,  plunged  him  into  melancholy  stract  of  statistics  on  the  populatioQ 

and  gave  him  an  aversion  to  marriage.    After  globe,  and,  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Pet 

the  death  of  his  mother  and  brother,  he  became  edited  the  "  Mitteilungen.*' 

more  of  a  recluse  than  before.    In  two  pam-  Ekkerstetfe,  Rotart,  Bishop  of  Ripon, 

phlets  he  explained  the  reasons  for  his  way  of  Acton,  in  Suffolk,  inland,  Aug.  24, 18] 

life.    The  remarriage  of  King  William  com-  in  Ripon.  Yorkshire,  April  15,  1884. 

pleted  the  breach   between  father  and  son.  graduatea  at  Cambridge,  with  high  be 

Prince  Alexander  was  the  last  descendant  on  1841,  and  was  ordain^  to  his  fatber'i 

the  male  side  of  the  great  house  of  Orange.  at  Sapcote,  Leicestershire.     After  si 

Atexander,  Rev.  WiObuB  Lbiil8ay,  a  Scottish  rector  of  several  parishes,  he  was  in  1 

clergyman,  born  in  Edinburgh,  Aug.  24, 1808  ;  pointed  Canon  Residentiary  of  Sahsbi 

died    at   Pinkiebum,  near    Edinburgh,  Dec.  m  1856  was  promoted  to  the  See  of 

21,  1808.     He  completed  his  studies  at  the  He  was  a  member  of  a  family  whose  m 

University  of  St.  Andrews,  in  his  native  city,  praise  are  in  all  the  churches.    He  bek 

and  became  minister  of  a  Congregational  church  the  party  that  is  loyal  to  English  Pro 

in  Edinburgh  in  1835.    He  was  made  Profess-  ism.     Zealous  in  good  works,  toleran 

or  of  Theology  to  the  Congre^tionalists  of  opinions,  gentle  in  temperament,  and  k 

Scotland  in  1854,  Examiner  in  Philosophy  of  his  dealings  with  all  iiieo,  he  was  en 

St.  Andrews  University  in  1861,  and  a  mem-  suited  for  the  position  that  he  so  sua 

her  of  the  Old  Testament  Revision  Committee  filled  for  so  many  years.    He  published 

in  1870.    His  writings  inclnde^' Congregational  Landmarks'*  (1850);  ^^^ent  Lectares'* 

Lectures  for  1840  on  the  Connection  and  Har-  '^  Sermons  *'  (1866),  and  numerous  sin 

mony  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament "  (2d  ed.  mons  and  lectures  on  various  subjects. 

1858);  *^ Anglo-Catholicism  not  Apostolical"  Bhut,  J«hB  Heiry,  an  English  autbo 

(1843) ;    ''  Christ   and  Christianity  ''   (1854) ;  in  Chelsea  in  1823 ;   died  at  his  re< 

"Life  of  Dr.  Wardlaw  "  (1856);    "Christian  Beverstone,  in  Gloucestershire,  Aprill 

Thought  and  Work  "  (1862)  ;  and  "St.  Paul  at  Among  other  works  on  ecclesiastical 

Athens ''  (1865).     He  brought  out  the  third  and  doctrine,  he  wrote  the  "  Directorii 

edition  of  Eitto^s  "  Biblical  Cyclopaedia,"  and  torale,"  the  "  Annotated  Bible  "  and 

was  a  frequent  contributor  to  periodical  lit-  of  Common  Prayer,"  and  a  "  Histon 

erature.    In  1876,  when  Dr.  Alexander  com-  Reformation." 

pleted  th6  fortieth  year  of  his  ministry,  he  was  Bohn,  Heirj  GeorKe«  an  English  pi} 

presented  by  his  congregation  and  other  friends  born  in  1795 ;  died  in  London,  in  Augni 

with  a  princely  testimonial.    He  had  lived  in  He  was  engaged  in  the  book-trade  fro 

retiremeut  for  the  last  three  years.  when  he  was  German  traveler  for  bis 

AapthlD,  Odo  RMsel,  Baron,  an  English  diplo-  a  German  bookseller  established  in  1 

roatist,  bom  in  Florence,  Feb.  20, 1829 ;  .died  in  until  he  sold  out  his  large  business  anc 

Berlin,  Aag.  25,  1884.     He  was  sent  to  Eng-  in  1865.     He  became  widely  known 

land  by  his  father,  Maj.-Gen.   Lord  George  "Guinea  Catalogue,"  issued  in  1841. 

William  Russel,  for  his  education,  and  he  be-  classical,  antiquarian,  ecclesiastical,  a 
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orical,  and  philosophical  lihraries,  he  em-  was  pablished  in  New  York.    His  rendition  of 

fed  the  best  pens  in  England.    He  com-  Theocritus  has  been  especially  praised. 

d  hand-books  of  games,  proverbs,  and  ge-  Cetewaye^ex-EingofZulaland,  died  atEkowe, 

aphy,  and  edited  ^'  Lowndes^s  Manual,^^  the  of  heart-disease,  Feb.  8,  1884.    (For  the  prin- 

ibliotheca  Parriana,^^  and  Addison^s  works,  cipal  details  of  his  life,  see  the  ^*  Annual  Oyclo- 

was  an  active  member  of  the  Society  of  piedia  "  for  1882.)  In  the  battle  with  Usibepu, 

Jqoaries,  a  collector  of  works  of  art,  and,  in  1883,  he  was  wounded.    The  English  ar- 

KT  retiring  from  business,  an  amateur  of  rare  rested  him  on  the  neutral  territory,  and  kept 

its.  him  a  prisoner  at  Ekowe.    He  made  several  at- 

vcdrach,  Walter  Framte  Hontagie  DoagUs  Scott,  tempts  to  escape. 

I  Dake  of,  bom  Nov.  25,  1806 ;   died  at  Cheiery,  Thwus,  an  English  journalist,  bom 

keith  Palace,  near  Edinburgh,  the  place  of  in  the  Barbadoes,  in  1826;  died  in  London, 

birth,  April  16,  1884.    He  was  the  eldest  Feb.  8,  1884.     He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 

of  the  fourth  duke,  and  succeeded  to  the  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  was  sent  to  Gon- 

edom  April  20, 1819.    He  received  his  edu-  stantiuople  as  correspondent  of  the  London 

on  at  Eton  and  at  St.  John's  Oollege,  Gam-  **  Times.^^    He  acquired  a  remarkable  collo- 

Ige.    He  took  an  active  part  in  the  House  quial  and  philological  knowledge  of  Oriental 

«ords  as  a  Gonservati ve,  was  Lord  Privy  Seal  languages,  and  after  his  return  to  England,  aft- 

B42-'46,  and  was  President  of  the  Gouncil  er  the  Grimean  War,  besides  writing  leading 

Etobert  PeePs  second  administration.    The  articles  and  reviews  for  the  ^'  Times,''  he  made 

ke  was  well  known  as  the  friend  of  Sir  Wal-  translations  from  the  Arabic  and  assisted  in 

Scott  and  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  and  as  a  the  revision  of  the  Old  Testament    In  1868 

Dcely  patron  of  art  and  letters.    He  was  the  he  became  Professor  of  Arabic  at  Oxford.    He 

liest  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  possessing  half  still  remained  on  the  staff  of  the  ^^  Times,"  and 

nillion  acres  and  the  magnificent  estates  of  when  Mr.  Delane's  health  failed,  in  1867,  sue- 

•▼hill,  Drumlaurig,  and  Dalkeith.    Montague  ceeded  him  as  editor. 

tose,  his  London  residence,  is  among  the  first  Cesta.  Sir  Mieluel)  an  Italian  composer,  bom 
OSes  in  England.  Throughout  his  long  life  in  Naples,  Feb.  4, 1810 ;  died  in  West  Brighton, 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  class  called  by  Dis-  April  2^,  1884.  He  composed  operas  and  sa- 
)li  ^'  the  high  nobility."  Mr.  Gladstone,  cred  pieces  at  a  very  early  age.  At  the  age  of 
ring  his  Midlothian  campa^n,  invariably  nineteen  he  went  to  England  to  conduct  a 
>ke  in  the  highest  terms  of  Buccleuch.  In  cantata  written  by  his  master,  Zingarelli,  for 
opening  speech  he  said,  ^*  He  is  in  all  re-  the  Birmingham  Festival.  The  committee  re- 
lets what  a  British  nobleman  should  be,  and  fused  his  services,  but,  remaining  in  England, 
s  us  all  an  example  in  the  active  and  consoi-  he  soon  obtained  an  appointment  as  orchestral 
ioas  discharge  of  duty."  The  Duke  was  sue-  leader,  and  became  the  favorite  conductor  of 
ded  by  his  eldest  son,  William  Henry  Wal-  orchestral  and  choral  concerts.  He  did  much 
Scott,  born  Sept.  9,  1831,  who  for  twenty  to  confirm  tlie  English  admiration  for  HandeL 
ITS  has  been  a  member  of  Parliament.  Among  his  principal  compositions  are  the  ora- 
tyrn,  Henry  Jaaes,  an  English  dramatist,  torios  *^  Eli "  and  '^  Naaman." 
n  in  Manchester  in  January,  1834 ;  died  in  Cewley^  Earl,  an  English  diplomatist,  born  in 
idon,  April  18,  1884.  He  was  the  son  of  1804 ;  died  in  London,  in  July,  1884.  He  was 
English  consul  at  Port-au-Prince.  He  left  the  son  of  Baron  Gowley,  the  younger  brother 
bar,  to  write  for  the  stage,  and  became  one  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  Marquesa 
the  most  successful  of  English  writers  of  Wellesley.  His  life  from  his  twentieth  year 
ledy.  In  depicting  London  vulgarity  and  was  spent  in  the  diplomatic  service,  in  which 
humorous  dialogue  he  was  unrivaled.  His  profession  his  father  won  his  title,  to  which 
mas  are  loosely  constructed  representations,  he  succeeded  in  1847.  In  1857  he  was  made 
ally  of  domestic  life,  enlivened  by  bright  an  earl.  He  was  an  attache  at  Vienna  in  1824, 
iOgue  and  farcical  incidents.  Among  the  served  in  various  grades  at  the  Hague,  Stutt- 
;  list  of  his  works,  '^  GyriPs  Success  "  is  one  gart,  Gonstantinople,  and  Frankfort,  and  was 
the  most  thoughtful,  and  '^  Our  Boys  "  the  appointed  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Min- 
(t  successful.  ister  Plenipotentiary  to  France  Feb.  15,  1853. 
ilreriey,  Chartes  Stiart,  an  English  author,  In  arranging  the  alliance  and  the  plan  of  joint 
Q  in  1831;  died  in  London,  Feb.  17,  1884.  operations  in  the  Grimean  War,  in  the  con- 
was  a  barrister  in  London,  but  gave  his  lei-  elusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1856,  where 
(largely  to  light  literature,  and  was  for  sever-  he  was  associated  with  Lord  Glarendon,  in 
sars  a  lecturer  at  Gambridge.  He  published  the  embarrassing  Orsini  affair  of  1858,  in  the 
"anslations  into  English  and  Latin'' (1866);  period  of  tension  that  followed  tlie  outbreak, 
arses  and  Translations "  (1871);  and  "Fly-  of  the  Austrian  War  in  1859,  after  the  fail- 
res'*  (1872).  The  last-named  were  mainly  ure  of  his  attempted  mediation,  which  he- 
dies  on  the  styles  of  well-known  living  an-  came  acute  when  France  annexed  Nice  and 
a,  and  were  so  exceedingly  clever  as  to  Savoy,  and  in  the  negotiation  in  association 
e  parody  almost  a  fine  art.  His  books  with  Gobden  of  the  reciprocity  of  1860,  by 
3d  through  many  editions  in  England,  and  which  the  cordial  relations  between  France 
Jame  containing  all  but  the  translations  and  England  were  restored  and  strengthened. 
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Lord  Cowley  displayed  diplomatic  tact  and  19,  1884.    He  was  a  son  of  the  ] 

skill  of  tbe  highest  order.    The  rejection  of  Joseph  Hillebrand,  and  studied  law 

Napqleon^s  proposals  for  a  congress  in  1863  berg  and  Giessen.    He  was  condemn 

rests  chiefly  with  Earl  Russel.    The  Danish  by  a  court-martial  for  participat 

War,  the  Mexican  Expedition,  and  the  Austro-  insurrection  in  Baden  in  1849,  but 

Prussian  War  of  1866,  imposed  new  tasks  on  France,  passed  through  all  the  deg 

the  British  representative  in  Paris,    He  re-  Paris  University,  and  became  a  teac 

tired  from  the  French  embassy  in  1867,  and  man  at  St.  Cyr  in  1868  and  at  Don 

took  no  further  part  in  public  life,  He  wrote  in  French  "  On  Good  Come 

DroyKB,  Joluuin  Gistir,  a  German  historian,  ''  Contemporary    Prussia  ^'    (186T) 

born  in  Treptow,  in  Pomerania,  July  6,  1808 ;  Studies  "  (1867),  and    "  On   the 

died  at  Berlin,  June  19, 1884.    He  was  the  son  Higher  Education  "  (1868).      Drii 

of  a  clergyman,  and  became  a  tutor  in  Berlin  France  as  a  German  on  the  outbi 

in  1883,  made  translations  from  ^Eschylus  and  war,  he  went  to  Italy  as  correspon* 

Aristophanes,  wrote  a  history  of  Alexander  *'  Times,"  and  settled  in  Florence, 

the  Great  and  one  of  Greek  civilization,  be-  newspapers  and  reviews  in  Frenc 

came  a  professor  at  Kiel  in  1840,  and  there  and  German.    His  German  essayt 

took  a  prominent  part  in  the  agitation  for  the  lected  in  two  volumes,  entitled  '^  1 

union  of  the  Danish  duchies  with  Germany.  ^'  Times,  Nations,  and  People.^' 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Frankfort  Parliament,        HMlistetter|  Ferdbuuid  tm,  a  Germa: 

and  reporter  of  the  Committee  on  the  Const itu-  bom  in  Esshngen,  in  1829 :  died  Ju 

tion.     His  patriotism  led  him  to  take  up  mod-  in  Ober-D5bling,  near  Vienna.     I 

em  German  history,  and  in  1846  he  puolished  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  was  ednca 

lectures  on  the  War  of  Deliverance.    He  was  same  profession,  but  abandoned  it  f< 

called  to  Jena  in   1851,   and  about  1869  to  ral  sciences,  receiving  employment 

Berlin.    Besides  nutuerons  other  treatises,  he  logical  survey  of  Bohemia  in  1852 

wrote  a  great  work  on  the  '*  Political  History  geologist  on  the  No  vara  expedition, 

of  Prussia,"  which  he  only  brought  down  to  his  retura  in  1860,  Professor  of  Min( 

the  middle  of  Frederick  the  Great's  reign.  Geology  in  the  Vienna  Polytechnic  5 

Ftevy,  Enlle  Felix,  a  French  general,  born  in  1881  he  took  charge  of  the  Royal  ] 

Paris,  Deo.  23, 1815  ;  died  Dec.  11,  1884.    Aft-  Natural  History.    His  explorations 

er  squandering  his  patrimony,  he  gained  rapid  Europe,  and  his  discoveries  of  pre] 

promotion  in  the  Algerian  corps  of  Spahis,  mains,  are  described  in  a  series  of  ^ 

and,  returning  to  France  in  1848,  became  an  of  which  have  been  translated  into  '. 
ardent  Bonapartist.    He  took  part  in  the  Ea-        florae,  Richard  flengfst,  an  Engli 

byle  expedition  of  1851,  and  during  the  coup  bom  in  London,  in  1808;  died  M&rc 

d'etat  received  a  wound  in  the  head.    He  was  He  was  educated  at  the  military 

the  efficient  director  of  the  imperial  stud,  was  Sandhurst,  and   served  as  an   offi< 

nominated  a  Senator  in  1865,  was  sent  on  a  Mexican  navy  till  the  close  of  tlie 

confidential  mission  to  King  Victor  Emanuel  dependeoce.    He  traveled  in  the  Un 

in  1866,  and  in  1869  and  until  the  fall  of  the  visiting  many  of  the  Indian  tribes 

empire  was  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg.  two  ribs  broken  by  an  accident  un(l< 

Hayward,  Abraham,  an  English  author,  bom  He  was  wrecked  in  the  Gulf  of  St 

in  Lyme  Regis,  Oct.  31, 1802 ;  died  in  London,  and  afterward  sailed  on  a  ship  th 

Feb.  2,  1884.    He  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  from  mutiny  and  fire.    On  his  reti 

that  was  known  as  a  writer  on  agriculture  and  land,  he  devoted  himself  to  literi 

horticulture.    He  began  life  as  a  solicitor,  but  most  celebrated  work  was  "One 

in  1832  was  called  to  the  bar.    He  published  an  epic  poem ;  of  this  he  publishec 

a  translation  of  tbe  first  part  of  "  Faust "  in  tions,  at  the  price  of  one  farthing, 

1838  (completed    in   1847),   and  thenceforth  satire  on  the  low  estimation  in  wt 

devoted  himself  more  to  literature  than  to  was  held.    It  has  since  gone  throu 

law.     He  was  especially  noted  for  his  brilliant  tions.     In   1852  he  went  to  Austi 

essays.  HLs  works  include :  ^^  Statutes  founded  William  Howitt,  where  he  held  sev* 

on  the  Common  Law  Reports  "  (1832) ;  a  trans-  such  as  Commissioner  of  Gold   1 

lation  of  Savigny's  "  Vocation  of  our  Age  for  Mining   Registrar.      He  was   the 

Legislation  and  Jurisprudence"  (1839);  "Law  swimmer  of  Australia,  and  won  se^ 

regarding  Marriage  with  the  Sister  of  a  De-  in  swimming  contests  there.    On  o 

ceased    Wife"    (1846);   "Juridical    Tracts"  occasions  he  was  bound  hand  and 

(1856^;  "Biographical  and   Critical  Essays"  also  surpassed  in  athletic  games.    1 

(2  vols.,  1858-73);  "  Autobiography,  Letters,  the  Melbourne  Garrick  Club,  and 

and  Remains  of  Mrs.  Piozzi "  (2  vols.,  1861);  there  a  large  company  for  the  roai 

"  Selections  from  the  Diary  of  a  Lady  of  Quali-  wine.    In  1870  he  returned  to  Enj 

ty,  from  1797  to  1844"  (1864);  and  "More  published  works,  which  are  very 

about  Junius"  (1868).  mclude  "The  Adventures  of  a  Loi 

HiUebnnd,  Karl,  a  German  author,  bom  in  "The  Good-natured  Bear,"   "An 

Gieasen,  Sept  17,  1829;  died  in  Florence,  Oct  of  the  False  Medium,  and  Barrier 
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of  Genius  from  the  Pnblic,"  "Gregory  in  the  World,"  "On  the  Bonlevards,"  "The 

*  A  tragedy ;  "  A  New  Spirit  of  the  Age,"  Christian   Vagabond,"  and  lives  of  Donglaa 

"it^  of  Peers  and  People,"  "Ballads  and  Jerrold,  George  Cruikshank,   and    Nappleon 

jaces,"  "Judas  Iscariot,"  a  miracle-play;  III. 

X)reamer   and  the  Worker,"   "Prome-  KUnkerflss,  WUIielB,  a  German  astronomer, 

the   Flre-Bringer,"  a   lyrical  drama;  bom  in  Hofgeismar,  March  29,  1827;  died  by 

ft    ^he  Baptist,  or  the  Valor  of  the  Soul,"  his  own  hand  in  Gdttingen,  Jan.  20,  1884. 

'  'X'he  Apocryphal  Book  of  Job's  Wife."  After  leaving  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Cassel, 

also  a  voluminous  writer  for  period!-  he  was  employed  as  a  surveyor  aiitil  he  took 

\  1881  he  competed  for  the  prize  offered  up  the  study  of  astronomy  at  GOttiugen  under 

_Spanish  Academy  for  a  poem  on  Calde-  Gauss,  whom  he  succeeded  as  director  of  the 

irongh  some  technical  defect,  the  prize  observatory.    He  wrote  "  Theoretical  Astron- 

awarded,  bat  the   medal  struck  in  omy "  and  many  other  works  on  tliis  sabject 

wfsa  presented  to  him.  and  on  meteorology,  in  which  he  was  equaUy 

L9  Jflii,  an  English  musician,  bom  in  an  authority.     He  invented  a  hygrometer,  and 

in  1812 ;  died  in  February,  1884.  was  the  organizer  of  the  system  of  daily  me- 

%    WLgQ  of  twenty  he  became  a  student  at  teorological  observations  in  Germany,  though 

Academy  of  Masic,  and  he  also  stud-  the  imperfect  indications  of  the  hygrometer 

Lrt  of  singing  under  Horsley  and  Cri-  for  predicting  the  approach  of  rain  brought 

1836  he  brought  out  in  London  an  the  system  into  disrepute. 

^Tititled  "  The  Village   Coquettes,"   of  Lacrolx,  Panl,  known  as  "  Bibliophile  Jacob," 

»^  Oharles  Dickens  wrote  the  libretto,  and  a  French  author,  born  in  Paris  in  1807 ;  died  in 

^  "the  next  two  years  he  produced  "The  October,  1884.     He  wrote  a  series  of  fictitious 

-I*  of  Bussora "  and  "  The  Outpost."    In  memoirs  of  historical  personages,  followed  by 

^o  undertook  the  task  of  improving  and  a  history  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  1885,  and 

^iog  the  method  of  teaching  singing  in  histories  of  French  society  in  the  seventeenth 

^clsLsses,  and  developed  a  plan  that  is  now  and  eighteenth  centuries  and  under  the  Direct- 

^ed  with  liis  name.    It  was  popular  from  ory,  and  a  great  number  of  other  writings  of 

^Rinning,  the  classes  were  very  large,  and  antiquarian  interest. 

1^7^  St  Martinis  HaU,  Long- Acre,  London,  Lanbe,  Helnrieh,  a  German  political  author 

«^ult  for  him.    This  was  burned  down  in  and  dramatist,  bom  in  Spottan,  in  Silesia,  Sept. 

%  but  he  continued  his  series  of  concerts,  18,  1806;  died  in  Vienna,  Aug.  1,  1884.    He 

^ich  some  celebrated  singers  made  their  wenttoHalleapoor  theological  student,  where 

t^-     It  is  estimated  that  he  taught  vocal  he  was  carried  away  with  the  political  ideas  of 

^o  to  about  25,000  persons  in  twenty  years,  the  time  and  with  the  pleasures  of  student-life. 

/Was  Professor  of  Vocal  Music  in  King's  He  was  sent  away  to  Breslau  on  account  of  his 

^^^f  Queen's  Oollege,  and  Bedford  Oollege,  suspected  connection  with  the  students'  socio- 

l^^ou,  between  18M  and  1874,  and  from  ties,  and  soon  joined  the  band  of  political  en- 

^^  to  1882  was  inspector  of  music  in  train-  thusiasts  in  Leipsic,  and  became  a  journalist  of 

%  colleges  in  England  and  Scotland.    In  1876  note  and  a  daring  advocate  of  the  new  ideas. 

f*  TJniversity  of  Edinburgh  made  him  LL.  D.  Banished  from  Saxony  in  1834,  he  rashly  went 

^  publications  include  "  A  Grammar  of  Har-  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  kept  nine  months  in 

lonj,"  "A  Grammar  of  Counterpoint,"  "His-  jail,  then  subjected  to  a  long  examination, 

*fj  of  Modern  Music,"  and  "  The  Transition  during  which  he  was  placed  under  police  sur- 

*riod  of  Musical  History,"  besides  essays.  veillance  at  Naumburg,  and  finally  sentenced 

/errtli,  Wilflui  BlMehtrd,  an  English  author,  to  a  year's  imprisonment.    Influential  friends 

frninLondon,  in  1826;  died  there,  March  10,  obtained  a  relaxation  of  the  sentence,  which 

84.    He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Douglas  Jer-  enabled  him  to  serve  out  the  term  pleasantly 

Id.     He  was   educated  partly  in    France,  with  his  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1837,  on 

died  art  and  illustrated  some  of  his  father's  the  estate  of  Oount  PQckler  at  Muskau.    Laube 

ides.    When  the  London  "  Daily  News  "  was  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  group  of  political 

nded,  in  1846,  he  was  one  of  the  staff  of  reformers  known  as  Young  Germany,  of  which 

tors,  and  wrote  for  it  a  series  entitled  "  The  he  was  the  boldest  and  the  most  radical  repre- 

erature  of  the  Poor.'*     He  also  wrote  much  sentative.    He  published  two  volumes  of  po- 

his  father's  weekly  paper,  and  in  1857  sue-  litical  essays,  entitled  "  The  New  Century,"  in 

ded  him  as  the  editor  of  "Lloyd's."    In  1832  and  1833,  and  in  the  next  four  years  his 

3  he  visited  Paris  to  study  the  management  novel  of  "  Young  Europe,"  besides  many  short- 

tibe  poor,  and  in  1869  visited  Holland  for  a  er  tales.    The  success  of  his  **  Karlschtller  "  in 

ilar  purpose.     In  1879  he  presided  over  the  1848  led  to  his  appointment  the  following  year 

igreasof  the  International  Literary  Associa-  as  director  of  the  Vienna  Court  Theatre.     In 

in  London.    His  numerous  works  include  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  Frankfort  Parlia- 

le  Disgrace  of  the  Family,"  "The  Progress  ment  from  a  Bohemian  town,  but  soon  re- 

i  Bill,'  "  As  Cool  as  a  Cucumber,"  a  farce,  signed.    The  political  situation  is  described  in 

le     Chatterbox,"    a    comedy,    "  Swedish  his  book  on  "  The  First  German  Parliament." 

ichea,"  "  Imperial  Paris."  "  The  Chronicles  Among  his  most  successful  plays  are  "  Stmen- 

.  Cratch,"  "  Two  lives,"  "  Up  and  Down  aee,"  "  Graf  Essex,"  "  Cato  von  Eieen,"  "  Mon- 
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trose,"  and  "  Viel  Feind'  viel  Ehr."     As  a  HarU  iimi.  Empress  of  Anstria,  bom  Sept 

theatrical  manager  he  displayed  ezecntive  en-  19,  1808 ;  died  May  5,  1884.     She  was  Um 

ergy,  fine  discernment,  invention,  and  enter-  daughter  of  King  Victor  Emanael  I  of  Sardinia, 

prise.*  He  left  the  Royal  Theatre  in  1867  to  and  the  last  descendant  of  the  elder  line  of  the 

foond  a  new  theatre  with  liberal  tendencies  house  of  SaToy.    Her  marriage  to  the  Arch- 

and  aims.    The  handsome  Stadttheater  which  duke  Ferdinand  took  place  in  Vienna,  Feb.  27, 

he  built  was  destroyed  by  the  trngic  fire  in  1831.    He  succeeded  to  the  throne  March!, 

which  many  Vienna  people  lost  their  lives.  1835.    After  his  abdication,  Dec.  2,  1848,  thej 

Leopold,  George  Duncan  Albert,  Prince,  Duke  of  took  np  their  residence  in  Prague,  where  the 
Albany,  youngest  son  of  Queen  Victoria  of  ex-Emperor  died  June  29, 1875.    TheEmprec 
England,  born  A  prU  7,  1853 ;  died  in  Cannes,  Maria  Anna  was  a  devout  Catholic,  of  an  ear- 
March  27,   1884.      He  was  weak   from    his  nest  and  retiring  disposition,  and  a  rigid  ob- 
birth,  and  incapable  of  vigorous  physical  ex-  server  of  etiquette.    On  account  of  her  ks 
ercise  or  intense  application  to  study,  yet  he  congenial  nature,  her  ignorance  of  the  Germu 
possessed  an  active  mind,  a  lively  fancy,  a  re-  language,  and  the  fact  that  she  was  childlen, 
markable  memory,  and  a  strong  love  of  knowl-  she  possessed  less  influence  at  court  than  the 
edge.    With  these  qualities  he  acquired  from  Archduchess  Sophie^  the  mother  of  the  present 
men  and  books  a  large  fund  of  information,  a  Emperor.    Metternicb  arranged  her  marriage 
special  acquaintance  with  history,  and  an  easy  with  the  Crown  Prince,  in  the  delnnve  hope 
familiarity  with  modern  languages.     His  earlv  of  strengthening  the  hold  of  the  Hapsburgs  oo 
education  was  conducted  in  German  as  much  their  Italian  possessions.    In  her  retiremeot 
as  in  English.    As  a  student  at  Oxford  and  in  the  ex-Empress  devoted  herself  to  works  of 
his  residence  at  Boyton  Manor,  and  later  at  charity,  ana  especially  to  encouraging  in  Bo- 
Claremont  Castle,  he  was  agreeable  and  hos-  hemia  female  orders  for  the  care  of  the  sick 
pitable.    He  traveled  much  on  the  Continent,  and  the  education  of  girls, 
and  (the  year  before  he  was  called  to  the  House  Harkevttch,  BoMm,  a  Russian  novelist,  bora  in 
of  Lords  as  Duke  of  Albany,  Earl  of  Clarence,  1825;  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  Nov.  80, 1884. 
and  Baron  Wicklow)  in  Canada  and  the  United  He  was  at  first  a  writer  of  reviews  and  of  flo- 
States.     He  often  presided  at  the  laying  of  ciety  verses,  and  published  in  the  last  ten  jesn 
corner-stones  and  the  opening  of  schools,  bos-  of  his  life  a  series  of  powerful  novels  dealing 
pitals,  and  other  charitable  institutions,  and  with  the  political  conditions  of  Russian  Bocietj 
hoped  to  be  active  like  his  father  in  the  en-  in  the  successive  periods  since  the  reign  of 
couragement  of  art,  education,  and  social  re-  Nicholas,  written  in  an  easy  style,  after  Freccb 
form.    He  wished  in  his  last  years  to  play  a  models,  and  liberal  but  not  revolutionary  in 
political  role  as  Canadian  Viceroy  or  Governor  tendency.    They  are  entitled   ''  A  Forgotten 
of  Victoria,  but  the  objections  of  the  Govern-  Question,''  "  A  Quarter  of  a   Century  ago," 
ment  and  the  anxiety  of  his  mother  for  his  **  The  Crisis."     "  The  Abyss,"  portraying  the 
health  obliged  him  to  give  up  such  hopes.    He  rise  of  Nihilism,  was  left  unfinished. 
marrie<l,  April  27,  1882,  Princess  Helen  of  Mldbit  Pasha,  a  Turkish  statesman,  born  io 
Waldeck.    He  was  ordered  to  Cannes  by  his  Constantinople  in  1822 ;  died  in  the  autumn  of 
physician  in  March,  1884,  where,  entering  too  1884.    He  was  the  son  of  a  civil  judge.    After 
eagerly  into  the  social  pleasures  of  the  place,  serving  as  secretary  to  a  commission  for  amel- 
he  died  of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  iorating  the  Konieb  district  in  1845,  he  wasip- 

Lepage,  Bastlen,  a  French  painter,  bom  in  pointed  director  of  confidential  reports.   Be 

Damvilliers,  Nov.  1,1848;  died  Dec.  10,  1884.  was  dispatched  to  the  Asiatic  provinces  to 

He  entered  the  public  service,  but  left  it  to  de-  investigate  the  collection  of    taxes,  hot  vss 

vote  himself  to  art.   He  was  a  pupil  of  Cabanel,  recalled  to  suppress  brigandage  in  Romnefii, 

and  began  exhibiting  in  1871  the  rustic  scenes  which  he  did  with  an  iron  hand.     Hewastbeo 

for  which  he  became  famous.      Among  his  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Council,  and  vtf 

works  are  "  In  the  Spring,"  exhibited  in  1873,  made  Governor  of  Bulgaria.     Visiting  Euro- 

**  The  Song  of  Spring,"  *'  Portrait  of  my  Grand-  pean  capitals  to  study  constitutional  forms,  be 

father,"  and  many  life-like  portraits  in  the  im-  mtroduced  reforms  in  various  districts,  and  in 

pressionist  manner.  1860  induced  the  Sultan  to  extend  them  to  tlie 

Lepslas.  Karl  Rlehard,  a  German  Egyptologist,  whole  empire.     He  was  appointed  Gorersor 

bom  in  Naumburg,  Dec.  23, 1810;  died  in  Ber-  of  the  Vilayet  of  the  Danube  in  1864,  and  cod- 

lin,  July  10,  1884.     He  became  absorl)ed  in  structed  public  works,  and  hoped  to  reconcSe 

Egyptian  studies  at  the  Berlin  University,  and  the  Bulgarians  to  Turkish  rule.    In  1866  be 

in  1842  was  appointed  to  conduct  a  scientific  was  recalled  to  preside  over  the  CooDcil  d 

expedition  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  engaged  in  State.    Sent  to  suppress  a  revolt  in  BulgariA 

deciphering  inscriptions  and  collecting  art-re-  and  then  to  quell  a  disturbance  at  Bagdad,  be 

mains  for  the  Berlin  Museum  until  1846.   After  succeeded  by  resolute  and  severe  means.   Be 

his  return  he  became  a  professor  in  the  Berlin  turning  to  Constantinople,  he  warned  Abdul 

University  and  Director  of  the  Egyptian  Mu-  Aziz  of  an  attempt  to  change  the  succesata. 

seum,  which  he  founded.    No  scholar  has  done  Mahmoud  Nedim  and  his  colleagues  were  di^ 

more  than  Lepsius  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  missed,   and    Midhat  was   appointed    Grtf^ 

Egyptian  language.  Vizier.    But  he  was  soon  disgraced.    He  wtf 
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)d  Grand  Vizier  again  when  the  present  the  French  Academy  in  1886,  and  was  the  old- 

iame  to  the  throne,  and  inaugurated  est  member  when  he  died, 
man  Parliament.    Suddenly  he  was  ar-        MohiHiMd  Siltai  Pasha,  President  of  the.Egyp- 

ith  several  others,  tried  for  the  mur-  tian  Parliament,  died  in  Gr&tz,  Aug.  18,  1884. 

lie  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz,  convicted,  and  He  was  a  fellah,  and  acquired  a  large  landed 

led  to  banishment.  estate.    He  first  became  prominent  when  he 

,  Fnuiftifl,  a  French  historian,  bom  in  led  the  opposition  of  the  Notables  to  Mahmoud 

1796 ;  died  in  Paris,  March  24,  1884.  Sami  and  Arabi  Pasha  in  1882.    He  died  sud- 

%  precocious  student,  and  soon  after  he  denly  while  returning  from  a  trip  to  Europe, 
ea  to  the  bar,  in  1818,  won  a  prize  of       MtlgiM,  AM  Fnui^  Napd^  Marie,  a  French 

d^mie  des  Inscriptions  for  an  historical  mathematician,  born  in  Gu6m6n6  -  sur  -  Scorf 

With  his  friend  Thiers,  he  entered  on  (Morbihan),  April  16,  1804;  died  at  St  Denis, 

ilistic  career  in  Paris.    They  each  set  July  18,  1884.    He  studied  at  the  College  of 

about  the  same  time  on  a  hbtory  of  Pontivy  and  under  the  Jesuits  at  Ste.  Anne 

ich  Revolution.    Mignet's  appeared  in  d^Auray.     His  remarkable  talents  and  great 

d  at  once  attained  a  striking  success,  ability  as  a  mathematician  were  early  devel- 

ight  upon  its  author  the  enmity  of  the  oped ;  but,  pleased  by  the  austere  and  labori- 

13.    It  was  the  first  successful  vindica-  ous  life  of  the  Jesuits,  he  applied  for  admission 

the  Revolution,  and,  as  Guizot  said,  to  the  order,  and  in  1822  began  his  theological 

the  dead  to  life  again  to  contend  studies  at  the  seminary  of  Montrouge.    Six 

the  restoration  in  conjunction  with  the  years  later,  after  a  brilliant  examination,  he 

of  the  new  generation.    He  attacked  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology, 

ain  under  the  veil  of  historic  parallels  and  was  assigned  to  the  professorship  of  Phi- 

3  lectures,  until  the  hall  was  closed  by  losophy  and  Theology.    During  the  following 

ial   order.    After  the  Revolution  of  years  he  was  able  to  gratify  his  early  fondness 

ignet  conducted  a  delicate  diplomatic  for  the  exact  sciences,  and  studied  under  the 

in   Spain,  receiving   as  the   reward  most  eminent  teachers.    His  religious  duties, 

i88  to  all  the  state  archives  in  Madrid,  however,  were  not  neglected,  as  many  brilliant 

ibled  him  to  write  the  *^  Negotiations  discourses  delivered  at  different  seasons  and  in 

to  the   Spanish   Succession,^'  which  various  churches  testify.    In  1886  he  was  called 

mI  the  history  of  Louis  XIV's  reign,  to  fill  the  chair  of  Mathematics  at  the  Jesuit 

lirable  epitome  of  the  work  was  pub-  College  (Rue  des  Postes)  in  Paris,  and  soon 

I  his  ^^  Historical  Memoirs,''  the  other  afterward,  a  normal  school  having  been  es- 

escribing  the  conversion  of  the  Ger-  tablished  for    the    clergy,  mathematics    and 

Christianity,  the  development  of  the  physical  sciences  were  placed  under  his  direc- 
monarchy,  and  the  establishment  of  tion.  During  this  period  he  published  his 
m  in  Geneva.  His  "  History  of  Anto-  '*  Lemons  de  Oalcul  diff^rentiel  et  integral," 
)z  "  has  the  fascination  of  a  novel  He  "  Le  Calcul  des  Variations,"  **  La  M^canique 
aged  in  his  "  History  of  Mary  Stuart "  analytique,"  and  **  Le  Repertoire  d'Optique 
eRevolutionof  1848  occurred  and  when  Moderne."  His  work,  although  of  such  char- 
bis  post  of  Archivist  of  the  State  De-  acter  as  to  win  the  respect  of  the  scientific 
t,  the  only  reward  he  would  accept  for  world,  failed  to  secure  the  approbation  of  his 
ices  in  bringing  about  the  July  revolu-  ecclesiastical  superiors,  and  in  1848  he  with- 
is  dismissal  was  an  act  of  petty  resent-  drew  from  the  order  of  Jesuits.  Days  of  want 
I  the  part  of  Lamartine.  In  1854  ap-  followed,  and  his  only  means  of  support  were 
he  *^  History  of  Charles  V's  Abdication,  the  few  scientific  articles  that  he  wrote  from 
urn  and  Death  at  the  Monastery  of  St.  his  little  apartment  in  the  Quartier  Latin. 
His  last  published  work  of  impor-  In  1845  £mile  de  Girardin,  having  recently 
ras  the  "Rivalry  of  Francis  I  and  established  **L'fipoque,"  commissioned  Moigno 
V"  (1875).  About  1830  he  began  a  to  prepare  a  series  of  scientific  articles  for 
3rk  on  the  "History  of  the  Reforma-  that  journal,  and  in  consequence  he  traveled 
)  which  he  gave  all  his  attention  in  the  throughout  Europe,  meeting  at  the  different 
rs  of  his  life,  leaving  it  in  manuscript  capitals  the  most  prominent  scientists  of  his 
inished.  Mignet's  style  in  his  earlier  time.  Returning  to  Paris,  he  published  the 
as  lucid,  vigorous,  melodious,  and  high-  "  Traits  de  la  T616graphie  61eetrique,"  the  first 
ed,  in  his  later  ones  somewhat  dry  and  work  of  this  kind  to  appear  in  France,  and 
.  Engrossed  in  study,  he  shunned  so-  one  that  for  a  long  time  remained  the  stand- 
>glected  his  opportunities  to  take  a  part  ard  authority  on  the  subject.  Several  years 
cs,  and  cared  httle  for  popularity.  His  of  religious  difficulty  followed,  during  which, 
jship  with  Thiers  was  kept  up  until  his  for  short  periods  only,  was  he  allowed  to  hold 
ied.  As  an  historian  he  was  fond  of  positions  in  the  Church.  His  writings  con- 
zation,  and  took  a  sweeping  view  of  tinned,  however,  and  he  was  connecteid  with 
elopment  of  civilization,  which  caused  various  short-lived  scientific  publications.  In 
epreciate  the  results  of  practical  politi-  1852  M.  de  Monfort  founded  a  weekly  scien- 
t>i nations — the  Third  Republic  as  well  tific  journal  entitled  "Cosmos,"  the  editorship 
'bird  Empire.    Mignet  was  elected  to  of  which  was  at  once  intrusted  to  Moigno, 
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and  this  post  he  continued  to  occnpj  until  in  April,  1788 ;  died  in  Cannes,  Dec  6,  1884. 
a  short  time  before  his  death,  with  the  ezcep-  He  was  a  son  of  Gen.  Count  Pahlen,  who  wti 
tion  of  some  time  between  1862  and  1871.  the  leader  of  the  conspiracy  against  the  Em- 
During  this  period  he  edited  "  Les  Mondes,"  peror  Paul.  On  the  completion  of  his  conrse 
and  in  1871  the  two  journals  were  united  un-  at  the  university,  he  in  1810  accompanied  bb 
der  the  title  ^' Cosmos  les  Mondes."  More  than  elder  brother,  the  Russian  minister,  to  the 
one  hundred  volumes  on  scientific  subjects  are  United  States,  lie  visited  JefiTerson  at  Monti- 
credited  to  him,  besides  the  twenty-one  vol-  cello  and  John  Adams  at  Qaincy,  and  was  well 
umes  of  the  ^^  Cosmos  "  and  fifty-eight  of  ^^  Les  acquainted  with  Madison  and  all  the  members 
Mondes."  Among  his  works,  in  addition  to  of  his  Cabinet.  For  seventy  years  he  resided 
those  mentioned,  are  ^^  Memoirs  sur  le  St6r6o-  in  the  various  capitals  of  Europe,  and  knev 
scope  et  le  Saccharimdtre  " ;  ^^  Les  £clairages  intimately  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
modemes  " ;  **  Les  Agents  explosifs,^'  and  ex-  the  century.  He  was  a  person  of  fortune,  who 
cellent  translations  of  Tyndalrs  works  on  the  never  held  any  office,  but  was  believed  to  be 
sun,  on  light,  and  on  heat.  He  edited  and  one  of  the  many  secret  agents  employed  by 
published  a  series  of  works  called  "  Actualit^s  his  Government.  This  venerable  man  always 
Scientifiqnos,*^  several  of  which,  such  as  "  La  enjoyed  good  health,  and  at  length  passed  awtr 
Mnemotecbnie,"  were  written  by  himself.  His  without  any  other  malady  than  old  age. 
most  important  publication  was  ^^  Les  Splen-  Pattftmi.  Mark,  an  English  scholar  and  author, 
deurs  de  la  Foi"  (5  vols.,  8vo,  1879).  This  born  in  Hornby,  Yorkshire,  in  1818;  diedJnlj 
was  supplemented  by  *^  Les  Splendeurs  de  la  80,  1884.  He  was  graduated  at  Oriel  College, 
Foi,  illustr^es."  The  French  Government  in  Oxford,  in  1886.  In  1840  he  was  elected  F^ 
1872  appointed  him  Canon  to  the  Chapter  of  low  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  and  took  dea- 
St.  Denis,  and  during  the  same  year  he  was  con^s  orders.  In  1861  he  became  rector  of  hb 
again  received  into  the  order  of  Jesuits.  He  college,  and  trustee  of  the  Crewe  Charities.  He 
held  many  honors,  and  was  widely  known  as  was  classical  examiner  of  the  university  in 
well  as  universally  respected.  An  elaborate  1848  and  1858,  and  assistant  commissiooer  to 
biographical  sketch  of  him  appeared  in  *^  Cos-  inquire  into  elementary  education  in  Germaoj. 
mos  les  Mondes  "  of  July  19,  1884.  His  later  years  were  devoted  purely  to  literary 

Moreio.  Jwn  Ignicc,  Cardinal,  Archbishop  of  and  philosophical  writing.  Among  his  worki 
Toledo,  Dorn  in  Guatemala  in  1817;  died  in  are:  ^^ Tendencies  of  Keligious  Thought  in 
1884.  He  was  educated  in  Spain  for  a  Fran-  England,  1688-1760"  (1860);  "AnnotatioM 
ciscan  monk,  but,  after  the  expropriation  of  on  Pope^s  Essay  on  Man"  (1869);  ^'Annota- 
the  monasteries  in  1839,  enter^  the  regular  tions  on  Pope^s  Satires  and  Epistles"  (1878); 
priesthood  in  1842.  He  returned  to  Spain  **Life  of  Isaac  Casanbon"  (1875);  **Ufe  of 
from  Cuba  and  South  America,  where  he  had  Milton  "  (1880)  ;  "  Milton^s  Sonnets,  witii 
labored  as  a  missionary,  and  was  appointed  Notes "  (1882).  llis^^Lifeand  Letters"  are  is- 
royal  chaplain  and  confessor  to  Queen  Isabella,  nounced  for  publication  in  1885.  His  wi^ 
became  Bishop  of  Yalladolid  in  1863,  and  re-  Emilia  Frances  Strong,  was  a  daughter  of  CoL 
ceived  a  cardinaFs  hat  in  1868.  When  the  Strong  of  the  Madras  army.  She  was  art- 
primacy  became  vacant,  he  succeeded  to  it.  critic  for  the  *•*•  Academy,"  and  in  1879  pab- 

NersM,  Armenian  Patriarch,  bom  in  1834;  lished  *^The  Renaissance  of  Art  in  France" 
died  in  Constantinople,  Nov.  8, 1884.  He  was  (2  vols.),  illustrated  by  herself, 
educated  for  the  priesthood  in  Adrianople,  was  Poffi^  I^*  PMI9  ^  German  explorer:  died  in 
made  Bishop  of  Sis  for  his  services  in  allay-  St.PauldeLoanda,  March  17, 1884.  Histraveli 
ing  the  revolt  in  Zeitoun,  was  commissioner  of  in  the  Loanda  country  in  1875  gave  him  arepii- 
the  Turkish  Armenians  at  the  election  of  the  tation.  In  1881  he  returned  with  Lieut.  Wl<s- 
Catholicos  George  IV,  and  was  chosen  Patri-  mann  to  explore  the  Congo  region  from  Loandi 
arch  of  Constantinople  in  1874.  He  struggled  They  penetrated  to  Nyangw6  after  explorii^ 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  Armenian  peasants  Lake  Lincoln,  and  then  Pogge  returned  and 
in  Anatolia  from  their  Kurdish  landlords.  His  spent  some  time  in  the  Lulua  and  CasNii  re- 
conflict  with  the  Kurds  and  with  tyrannical  gions,  while  Wissmann  crossed  the  continent 
pashas  brought  him  frequently  into  collision  PratI,  GItTainil,  an  Italian  poet,  born  in  the 
with  the  Porte,  which  failed  to  recognize  his  Italian  Tyrol,  Jan.  27,  1816;  died  in  Rome, 
services  in  keeping  the  Armenian  nation  from  May  9,  1884.  He  studied  in  Trent  and  in  Pft* 
embracing  the  cause  of  Russia  in  the  Russo-  dua,  where  he  published  his  first  poems,  whieh 
Turkish  War.  Elected  Catholicos  of  Etshmi-  at  once  captivated  Italy  with  their  lyric  uiOTe- 
adzin  in  1884,  he  made  his  acceptance  condi-  ment  and  harmonious  style.  His  inspiration 
tional  on  the  abolition  of  the  Russian  statute  gradually  deserted  him,  partly  in  conseqoence 
that  places  Turkish  Armenians  at  a  disadvan-  of  his  hard  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  lU- 
tage.  During  his  conflicts  with  the  Porte  he  publicans  of  Venice  and  Florence  in  1848.  For 
often  offered  his  resignation.  Shortly  before  his  attachment  to  the  Savoy  dynasty  they  mt- 
his  death,  he  resigned  in  earnest,  on  account  ligned  and  abused  him,  threw  him  into  prison, 
of  the  abrogation  of  the  autonomous  privileges  and  finally  sent  him  into  exile.  The  old  fire 
of  the  Armenians.  and  grace  marked  the  productions  of  his  list 

Pihleii,  Count  Nlcholis,  born  in  Revel,  Russia,  pericxl,  when  he  waa  honored  as  the  laureate 
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lonarch J  and  sang  the  praises  of  the  received  it  again  December  2.  The  confiscation 
Ciag  and  of  the  aathors  of  Italian  unity,  of  the  estates  of  the  Orleans  princes  led  him 
*m  his  political  poems,  Prati  presented  to  resign,  bat  he  returned  as  Minister  of  Fi- 
zation  of  human  nature  in  his  *^  Ed-  nance  in  1855.  In  1860  he  concluded  the  fa- 
la,''  *^  Armando,''  and  other  creations,  mous  treaty  of  commerce  with  England.  From 
,  idrlii  Ladwlg,  a  German  artist,  born  1863  he  took  the  first  part  in  the  Government, 
3D,  Sept.  28, 1803 ;  died  June  19, 1884.  and  was  dubbed  the  '*  Vice-Emperor."  Against 
led  drawing  and  engraving  from  his  Favre,  Berryer,  and  Thiers  he  had  to  defend 
nd  studied  art  in  Rome.  For  forty  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  the  Mexican, 
was  a  landscape-painter  and  professor  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  Roman  complications, 
anchin  the  Dresden  Art  Academy.  He  When  the  Opposition  returned  in  greater  force 
missioned  by  the  publisher  Wigand  to  after  the  election  of  1869,  Napoleon  dismissed 
a  series  of  the  German  legendary  tales,  the  Rouher  ministry,  July  13.  In  1871  Rouher 
»ted  himself  from  that  time  to  figure-  was  elected  to  the  National  Assembly  from 
and  became  the  most  successful  illus-  Corsica,  and  took  the  lead  of  the  Bouapartists, 
Germany.  His  sketches  of  the  homely  with  a  cry  for  a  plebiscite.  He  was  elected 
3  people  were  even  more  popular  than  later  from  Riom,  and  remained  the  leader  of 
rations  of  the  German  classics.  Lud-  the  party  and  the  adviser  of  the  ex-Empress 
iter  drew  in  few  and  strong  lines,  like  until  the  death  of  the  Prince  Imperial. 
Qrer,  and  revived  that  master^s  style  SchHldL  J.  F.  Jillu^  a  German  astronomer, 
engraving,  giving  the  impulse  to  Hugo  bom  in  Eutin,  Oct.  26,  1825;  died  in  Athens, 
r  and  his  school.  Feb.  7,  1884.  He  was  attracted  to  the  subject 
Bey,  an  English  Orientalist  and  an  of-  of  astronomy  in  childhood,  and  passed  his 
the  Egyptian  Government^  bom  in  whole  life  in  observatories.  For  thirty  -  five 
ed  in  Cairo,  June  10,  1884.  After  years  he  labored  on  a  map  of  the  moon.  His 
Eks  British  consul  in  Damascus  and  observations  of  shooting  -  stars,  the  zodiacal 
)  became  the  Khedive^s  renresentative  light,  and  variable  stars  were  valuable ;  also  his 
)n,  and  subsequently  Under- Minister  studies  in  seismology  and  of  the  volcanoes  of 
ition.  Inspector  of  Prisons,  and  Di-  the  south  of  Europe.    He  was  for  many  years 

the  Sales  of  Public  Lands.     He  pub-  director  of  the  observatory  at  Athens, 

onographs  on  Egyptian  heraldry  and  Sella,  ^tilnttno,  an  Italian  statesman,  bom  in 

oins,  and  was  the  leading  member  of  Biella,  July  7, 1827 ;  died  there,  March  14, 1884. 

uission  for  the  preservation  of  monu-  He  studied  in  the  Turin  University  and  in  the 

Cairo.  Paris  School  of  Mines,  and,   after  traveling 

ly  Johiiii  Jikob,  a  Swiss  poet,  bom  in  abroad  for  several  years,  settled  as  a  teacher  in 

1 1830 ;  died  in  September,  1884.    He  the  Mining  Academy  at  Turin.    In  1861  De 

sated  for  the  law,  and  then  for  the  Sanctis,  Minister  of  Instraction  in  the  first  Ca- 

profession,  received  a  commission  in  vour  Cabinet,  made  him  his  secretary-general, 

iral  army,  served  in  the  Crimean  War  From  March  3  to  Dec.  8,  1862,  Sella  held  the 

»r6ign  Legion  raised  by  Great  Britain,  portfolio  of  Finance  in  the  Ratazzi  ministry, 

lis  return  tried  law,  journalism,  and  and  also  under  La  Marmora  from  Sept.  28, 

)  by  turns.    He  published  ^^  Ost  und  1864,  to  Dec.  81,  1865.    He  was  again  Minister 

is  first  collection  of  poems,  in  1851,  of  Finance  from  Dec.  14,  1869,  to  July  10, 

d  five  volumes  of  novels  and  legends  1873,  in  the  Lanza  Cabinet,  of  which  he  was 

le  name  of  '*  Bergcrystalle,"  and  in  the  intellectual  head.    After  the  withdrawal 

poam  called  "  Herbstblumen."    His  of  the  French  troops  from  Rome,   the  Left 

*e  full  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  for  the  called  upon  the  Government  to  take  possession 

onntains,  and  contain  graphic  descrip-  of  the  Papal  dominions.    The  ministers  re- 

lature  and  touches  of  human  feeling.  fused,  whereupon  the  Liberal  leaders  prepared 

,  Eifeie,  ex-minister  of  Napoleon  III,  a  proclamation  calling  for  popular  action.    Sel- 

Riom,  Nov.  30,  1814;  died  Feb.  8,  la  persuaded  them  to  wait,  and  finally  over- 

le  entered  the  naval  school  at  Angou-  came  the  scruples  of  his  collea<?ues.    After  the 

1828,  subsequently  studied  law,  de-  battle  of  Sedan  the  Italian  troops  occupied 

i  Liberal  editor,  and  was  a  candidate  Rome,  and  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the 

uizot's  auspices  for  the  Chamber  in  Pope  was  extinguished  in  the  ancient  capital. 

le  was  elected  in  1848  as  an  enthusi-  Sella  was  not  less  distinguished  in  science,  es- 

>ablican  to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  pecially  in  geology,  than  as  a  statesman. 

)ar  later  to  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Snitb,  Robert  ABgns,  an  English  chemist,  bom 

►orted  Cavaignac,  and  then  became  a  near  Glasgow,  in  1817;  died  at  Colwyn  Bay, 

t  of  Louis  Napoleon,  who  chose  him  May  11,  1884.    Dr.  Smith  was  educated  at  the 

of  Cabinet  when  he  broke  with  the  grammar-school  and  at  the  University  of  Glas- 

•Barrot  ministry  of  the  parliamentary  gow.    His   early  fondness  was   for  classical 

in  October,  1849.    Until  the  fall  of  study,  and  on  leaving  the  university  he  became 

ire,  Rouher  almost  uninterraptedly  re-  a  tutor.    In  1839  he  left  England,  and  studied 

ainister.    He  resigned  the  portfolio  of  chemistry  under  Liebig  at  thetlniversity  of  Gies- 

aa.  24,  1851,  and  after  the  coup  d'etat  sen.   Hofmann,  Will,  and  Fresenius,  names  that 
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are  now  foremost  in  the  chemical  world,  were    18,^856.    Lady  Seymonrpresided  asthe -^ 


jj^ 


at  that  time  assistants  in  the  laboratory.    After  of  Beauty  at  the  famons  Eglinton  Toomj^  , 

two  years  spent  in  study  and  research  at  the  The  issue  of  the  marriage  consisted  of  tw    "^^^ 

German  university,  Smith  returned  to  England  and  three  daughters.    The  eldest  son  di<~  ^  ""* 

in  1841.   Shortly  afterward  he  became  assistant  married,  and  the  second  son  was  accid( 

to  Dr.  Lyon  Piayfair,  who  had  preceded  him  killed  in  1806.  The  Duchess's  sisters  wei 

at  Giessen,  and  who  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  Dufferin,  mother  of  the  present  Govemoi 

a  sanitary  commission.    This  occupation  proved  eral  of  India,  and  Mrs.  Caroline  Norto: 

to  be  the  starting-point  of  those  researches  in  poetess,  whose  second  husband  was  Sir  W 

sanitary  science  for  which  Dr.  Smith  subse-  Stirling  Maxwell.    The  Duchess  was  a 

quently  became  so  celebrated.    His  first  paper  many  accomplishments,  and  the  frieud  of 

was  published  in  the  **  Journal  of  the  Cbemi-  as  Moore,  Lord  Macaulay,  and  other 

cal  Society,"  in  1846.    Two  years  later,  at  the  men  of  letters. 

meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Swan-  Stang,  Fredrik,  a  Norwegian  statesman,  b^-of 
sea,  he  read  an  important  paper  **0n  the  Air  1812 ;  died  June  10,  1884.  He  was  the  E  < 
and  Water  of  Towns."  Soon  after  this,  two  of  the  Conservative  party,  and  took  a  .mk 
memoirs,  one  **  On  the  Air  of  Towns,"  and  the  part  in  the  constitutional  struggle  that  » 
other  ^^On  the  Air  and  Rain  of  Manchester,"  in  the  impeachment  and  dismissal  of  th 
were  published,  both  of  which  were  of  great  Cabinet.  After  taking  his  degree  at  tb< 
sanitary  value,  as  they  called  attention  to  sub-  versity  of  Christiania,  he  became  a  Prof< 
jects  that  thus  far  had  been  almost  entirely  Civil  Law,  and  won  distinction  at  the 
neglected.  His  reputation  as  an  authority  on  was  appointed  a  Councilor  of  State  in 
sanitary  matters  having  become  fully  estab-  and  remained  in  office,  most  of  the  time  ^ 
lished,  numerous  papers,  on  such  subjects  as  head  of  the  Government,  until  1880. 
*^  Sewage  and  Sewage  Rivers,"  **  Disinfect-  Stroigfceig,  Bettd  Henry,  a  German  finn^  ^fl> 
ants,"  **  Putrefaction  in  Food,"  etc.,  were  con-  died  May  31,  1884.  After  a  long  expe^rtc^' 
tributed  by  him  to  the  *^  Journal  of  the  Chemi-  in  England  and  the  United  States,  as  ^er- 
cal  Society,"  the  "Journal  of  the  Society  of  chant,  journalist,  and  lawyer,  he  retura^A? 
Arts,"  and  the  "Journal  of  the  Philosophical  Berlin  in  1855  as  agent  for  an  English^ 
Society  of  Manchester."  In  1854  he  published  surance  company,  and  legal  adviser  to  tk 
a  valuable  "History  of  the  Atomic  Theory,  British  embassy.  In  1861  he  obtained  the cod- 
and  Memoir  of  Dalton,"  a  work  of  very  great  tract  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad,  tf 
value  at  that  time.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  agent  for  an  English  company.  He  soon  ob- 
Inspector-General  of  the  Alkali- Works.  His  tained  capital  and  credit  enough  to  take  coo- 
annual  reports,  many  of  which  contain  special  tracts  to  build  the  Prnssian  railroads  on  his 
papers  written  by  himself,  are  highly  valued,  own  account,  and  then  Hungarian,  Austms, 
His  "  Report  on  the  Air  of  Mines  and  Confined  Roumanian,  and  Russian  railroads.  He  bon^t 
Places  "  (1864)  was  an  important  contribution  mines,  furnaces,  and  locomotive- works,  bolH 
to  sanitary  science,  and  contained  many  yalu-  up  towns  for  his  laborers  in  Germanv,  Hoi- 
able  facts  relating  to  ventilation.  Among  his  land,  and  Bohemia,  and  became  the  largt^ 
larger  works  are  "Disinfectants  and  Disinfeo-  employer  in  the  world.  He  locked  up  an  enor* 
tion  "  (1869),  "  Air  and  Rain  "  (1872),  *^  Chemi-  mous  capital^  not  only  in  his  mines  and  iDdns- 
cal  and  Physical  Researches  of  Graham "  trial  establishments,  but  in  the  purchase  ind 
(1876),  and  "  A  Centenary  of  Science  in  Man-  improvement  of  numerous  estates,  in  buildings 
Chester"  (1883).  Several  essays  and  works  of  in  Berlin,  particularly  the  new  cattle-mark^ 
antiquarian  interest  were  published  by  him ;  and  in  restoring  the  old  royal  castle,  and  im- 
one  of  the  last  being  a  volume  entitled  "  Loch  proving  the  mines  and  forests  at  Zbirow  in 
Etive  and  the  Sons  of  Uisnach,"  which  ap-  Bohemia.  The  loss  of  20,000,000  florins  in  the 
peared  anonymously.  Dr.  Smith  was  elected  Austrian  railroads,  the  stoppage  of  his  busioeii 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1857;  he  was  in  consequence  of  the  war  of  1870,  the  expro- 
a  corresponding  member  of  the  Royal  Bava-  priation  of  the  Roumanian  railroads,  and  tiie 
rian  Academy,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Lon-  settlement  for  6,000,000  thalers,  the  depression 
don  Chemical  Society,  of  the  Literary  and  of  1878,  and  the  competition  of  rival  establisb- 
Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester,  and  of  the  ments  after  1875,  left  him  irretrievably  bank- 
Institute  of  Chemistry.  He  assisted  in  the  rupt.  He  was  arrested  in  Moscow,  and  sen- 
Jury  of  the  International  Exhibition  at  London  tenced  to  transportation  for  Fwindling,  bot 
in  1862,  and  of  the  French  Exposition  held  at  obtained  his  liberty  again  the  following  ycir, 
Paris  in  1878.  and  returned  to  Berlin,  where  he  published  w 
SoBMrset,  Jane  Geoi^ana,  Dnchess  of,  the  autobiography.  He  also  published  a  newepft- 
youngest  of  the  three  beautiful  daughters  of  per,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  writing  i 
Thomas  Sheridan,  the  son  of  the  orator  and  work  on  political  and  literary  subjects, 
dramatist  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  bom  in  SnlllTtii^  Altxaider  MartlB,  an  Irish  politicinn, 
London,  March  10,  1810;  "died  there,  Dec.  14,  bom  in  Castletown  in  1880;  died  at  Dartry  in 
1884.  She  married,  June  10,  1830,  Edward  August,  1884.  He  was  of  peasant  birth,  nnd 
Adolphus,  Lord  Seymour,  who  sncceeded  his  attended  only  the  elementary  schools.  He  was 
fatheras  the  thirteenth  Duke  of  Somerset,  Aug.  an  etcher  and  wood-engraver  in  Dublin,  and 
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itor  to  the  '^  Nation  "  newspa-  researcbeSf  and  wrote  many  essays  on  ancient 

n  1855,  he  became  editor  and  geography  and  architecture. 

-  the  retirement  of  Sir  Charles  IJliicly  Hepuuiii,  a  German  philosopher  and 

consequence  of  the  troubles  of  critic,  born  March  28, 1806 ;  died  Jan.  14, 1884. 

he  removed  to  London  to  prac-  He  studied  law,  bat  tarned  to  the  more  con- 

igage  in  literary  parsuits.    He  genial  pnrsait  of  literature,  writing  on  the  an- 

it  and  impassioned  speaker,  as  cient  historians  and  Greek  poetry,  and  then  a 

ous  writer ;  ardent  in  his  con-  philosophical  analysis  of  Shakespeare^s  plays, 

rless  in  their  expression ;  suf-  In  the  first  edition  (1839)  he  attributed  to  the 

ment  for  his  advocacy  of  the  dramatist  a  deep  religious  and  ethical  purpose ; 

e,  yet  bringing  upon  himself  in  the  last  (1868)  it  was  as  a  microcosm  of 

1  suspicions  of  the  Irish  revo-  human  life  and  passion  that  the  poet^s  dramas 

sat  in  Parliament  from  1874  to  were  conceived,  each  one  being  given  its  duo 

etired  from  active  political  life,  place  in  a  cycle  covering  the  whole  range  of 

died  in  America,  and  published  numan  feeling.    In  all  his  writings  on  litera- 

Valley  of  Wyoming."    In  1868  ture  and  art,  Shakespeare  was  glorified  as  the 

d  of  sedition,  and  imprisoned,  inspired  poet  of  humanity.    Ulrici  published  a 

'  New  Ireland,"  a  series  of  po-  critique  on  HegePs  philosophy  in  1841,  a  com- 

in  1877.  prehensive  work  on  the  fundamental  principle 

Countess  de  Voisins,  a  dancer,  of  philosophy  in  1845  and  1846,  a  *'  System  of 

olm,  Sweden,  March  18,  1804;  Logic,"  a  work  entitled  "Faith  and  Knowl- 

3S,  France,  April  24, 1884.   She  edge  "in  1858,  and  subsequently  "God  and 

IT  of  Philip  Taglioui,  an  Italian  Nature  "  and  "  God  and  Man."   The  aim  of  his 

nd  made  her  debut  at  Cassel  philosophical  studies  was  to  establish  an  ideal- 

ine  years  old.     When,  in  1818,  istic  and  theological  basis  for  positive  science. 

^aspremUre  darueuse  at  YiQU-  In  1876  he  published  a  collection  of  essays  on 

ks  quite  new,  and  afterward,  in  the  history  of  art.     Ulrici  was  called  from 

own  as  the  "  Ideal,"  in  opposi-  Berlin  to  Halle  as  an  extraordinary  professor 

ashioned  sensuous  style  taught  in  1834,  and  thirty  years  later  was  appointed 

Vestris,  and  known   as  the  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Art  History, 

[er  father  taught  her  decorous-  Tart,  GIffainil  Btttistt,  an  Italian  statesman, 

and  expression.     "Not  a  look  bom  in  Venice,  in  1817;  died  April  20,  1884. 

hers,"  he  said,  "  should  fail  in  He  labored  with  Daniel  Manin  in  preparing 

hers  shall  bring  their  young  the  revolution  at  Venice  in  18i8,  and,  after 

e  her  without  being  shocked."  the  downfall  of  the  Venetian  Government, 

,  airy  style  of  her  performance,  continued  the  agitation  against  Austria  from 

rnly  be  said  to  be  "  the  poetry  Switzerland,  until  he  was  expelled  in  1851. 

be  appeared  in  all  the  capitals  Returning  later  to  Piedmont,  he  practiced  law. 

ling  fame  and  fortune.    On  her  On  the  liberation  of  the  Venetian  provinces  in 

:7,  to  Count  Gilbert  de  Voisins,  1866,  he  was  elected  to  Parliament.    In  July, 

e.    "  Tou  are  the  real  queens,"  1879,  he  was  appointed  Minister  of  Grace  and 

s  de  Berry ;  "  you  have  no  in-  Justice  in  the  second  Oairoli  ministry, 

ear,  and  no  exile."    Taglioni  Watte,  Henry,  an  English  chemist,  bom  in 

ilth  and  old  age  as  things  that  London,  Jan.  20,  1815 ;  died  there  June  30, 

)  dread.    "  No  doubt,"  said  the  1884.    He  was  educated  first  at  a  private  school 

th  and  youth  do  not  last  for-  in  London,  where  he  received  excellent  ele- 

le  time  they  go  you  will  have  mentary  instruction  in  physios  and  chemistry, 

and  your  chateaux ;  you  will  a  circumstance  unusual  at  that  time.    He  be- 

)  dancer,  like  so  many  other  came  a  teacher,  and  attended  lectures  at  Uni- 

rovident,  and  her  wealth  dis-  versity  College,   London,   and  in    1841   was 

like  her  compatriot  and  friend  graduated  as  Bachelor  of  Arts.    In   1846  he 

led  her  days  in  poverty  and  entered  the  Birkbeck  Laboratory  of  Chemistry, 

then  recently  established  at  University  CoUege, 

Jasepb,  a  French  diplomatist,  as  assistant  to  the  late  Prof.  Fownes,  and  in 

Aug.  ^9,  1828 ;   died  there,  in  that  capacity  directed  the  work  of  the  stn- 

educated  for  the  diplomatic  dents.   He  was  unable  to  obtain  a  professorship, 

as  consul  at  various  cities  in  on  account  of  his  being  incapacitated  for  lect- 

)en  secretary  of  the  embassy  nringby  an  incurable  impediment  in  his  speech, 

emaining  in  the  service  under  and  for  this  reason  he  was  ultimately  induced 

le   was  appointed  minister  to  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  literature  of 

i,  to  Athens  in  1876,  ambassa-  chemistry.    In  1848  he  was  engaged  by  the 

6  in  1878,  where  he  displeased  Cavendish  Society  to  prepare  a  translation, 

holies  of  the  East,  and  to  Lon-  with  additions,   of  the  great  "  Handbuch  der 

iere  he  proved  unacceptable  to  Chemie  "  of  Leopold  Gmelin,  a  work  that  ex- 

rernment.    M.  Tissot,  during  his  tended  to  eighteen  volumes,' and  occupied  a 

le  East,  pursued  archseological  portion  of  his  time  for  twenty  years.    The  first 
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volume  appeared  in  1849,  while  the  last,  with  of  his  time  daring  the  last  two  decades 

the  index,  was  not  published  until  1872.    In  long  life  was  devoted  to  editing  the  toIqe 

1858  Mr.  Watts  was  engaged  to  prepare  a  new  dispatches,  correspondence,  and  public  sp 

edition  of  Ure*s  **  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and  of  his  father  (33  vols.  8vo).    Not  one 

Mineralogy,''  but  finding  that  this  book,  the  19,000  pages  passed  into  the  printer's 

last  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1831,  had  till   be  had  read  it,   and  in   the   con 

fallen  too  much  behind  the  existing  state  of  of  the  proofs  he  took  the  utmost  paiD« 

chemistry  to  be  made  the  groundwork  of  a  die-  model  index  to  the  work  is  a  volame 

tionary  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  pages.    He  also  illustrated  his  devotion 

time,  he  undertook,  with  the  consent  of  the  Iron  Duke's  memory  by  erecting  on  the 

publishers  and  the  assistance  of  a  staff  of  con-  of  Strathfieldsaye,  near  Reading,  a  lofty  i 

tributors,  the  compilation  of  a  new  "  Diction-  of  polished  gray  granite,  nearly  one  h 

ary  of  Chemistry  and  the  Allied  Branches  of  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  noble  marb 

other  Sciences."    This  work  (5  vols.  8vo)  was  ue  of  Wellington  by  Marochetti.    On  th< 

completed  in  1868 ;  but  as  additions  were  re-  of  his  father's  favorite  charger  he  pli 

quired  to  keep  it  abreast  of  the  continual  ad-  1880  a  fine  monument,  with  this  insc 

vances  of  science,  a  supplementary  volume  was  from  his  own  pen : 

published  in  1872,  a  second  supplement  in  1875,  Here  lies  Copenhagen,  the  horse  ridden  by^ 

and  a  third  (in  two  parts)  m  1879  and  1881.  of  Wellington  the  entire  day  of  the  battle  of  ^ 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  preparing  a  Bom  1808,  died  1828. 

new  and  abridged  edition  of  this  work.     Mr.  God's  instrument,  thoiif^h  meaner  clay, 

Watts  also  edited  and  largely  added  to  the  sec-  ®^°^^^  ^^^  ^«  fif^^"«  ^^  ^*^  ^^^"^°^  * 

ond  volume  of  the  late  Prof.  Graham's  ^*  Ele-  The  second  Duke  was  an  accomplisbec 

ments  of  Chemistry  "  (1858).    Three  editions  ar,  and  in  his  advanced  years,  when  hi 

ofFownes's'^ManualofCheraistry  "were edited  ing  became  dull  and  his  eyesight  all 

and  revised  by  him,  the  tenth  published  in  1868,  tinguished,  he  amused   bis  leisure  he 

the  eleventh  in  1872,  and  the  twelfth  in  1877.  8trathfieldsaye  by  translations  from  Hon 

A  thirteenth  edition  was  also  prepared  by  him,  from  the  poetry  of  Germany  and  Fran 

the  first  volume  of  which  had  appeared  at  the  also  by  the  composition  of  graceful  s 

time  of  his  death,  while  he  left  the  second  in  When  urged  by  a  friend  to  gather  his 

manuscript.    He  was  co-editor  with  Dr.  Rich-  together  for  publication,  he  declined, 

ardson  of  the  "  Richardson  and  Watts  Chemi-  "  There  is  something  contemptible  aboui 

cal  Technology  "  (5  vols.  8vo),  and  a  new  edi-  neteering  duke."    His  memory  was  ext 

tion  of  this  work  was  being  prepared  under  his  nary,  and  held  unfailingly  to  every  event 

supervision.    He  was  appointed  editor  of  the  way  connected  with  £nglish  history  dui 

"Journalof  the  Chemical  Society"  (London)  in  nineteenth  century.    As  a  conversatii 

1850,  and  was  made  librarian  to  the  same  or-  the  Duke  had  few  superiors,  combinic 

ganization  in  1861.    He  was  elected  a  Fellow  his  charming  talk  good  powers  of  repart 

of  the  Chemical  Society  in  1847,  a  Fellow  of  admirable  gifts  as  a  raconteur.     The 

the  Royal  Society  in  1866,  and  a  member  of  of  Apsley  House,  his  London  home,  w< 

the  Physical  Society  in  1879.  first  in  England  that  were  opened  to  Gen 

WeUliigtoi,  Arthur  Rldurd,  second  Duke  of,  with  a  regal  entertainment.     He  was 

born  in  London,  Feb.  2,  1807;  died  in  Brigh-  as  a  liberal  Conservative  in  politics.    Th 

ton,  Aug.  18,  1884.    He  was  the  eldest  son  of  ent  and  third  Duke  of  Wellington,  a  n 

the  great  soldier.     With  his  younger  brother,  of  the  late  Duke,  who  was  childless, 

Lord  Charles  Wellesley,  he  was  educated  at  eldest  sou  of  his  brother,  Lord  Chiu-les. 

Eton.    For  some  not  very  serious  scrape,  in  Wnhdn,  Dike  tf  Bruswlek,  the  last 

which  the  young  Marquis  and  his  brother  be-  elder  line  of  Guelphs,  bom  April  25, 

came  involved,  the  old  Duke  advised  a  sound  died  at  his  castle  in  Silesia,  Oct.  17,  188 

fiogging,  adding,  in  his  letter  to  the  master,  ascended  the  throne  Anril  25,  1881,  afi 

^^and  1  will  ride  over  and  see  that  it  is  proper-  people  had  driven  out  nis  brother  £&i 

ly  administered,"  which  he  did.    From  Eton  refused  to  recognize  the  Constitution  of 

Lord  Douro  went    to  Trinity  College,  Cam-  Under  his  reign,  feudal  institutions  wer 

bridge,  and  in  1828  he  entered  the  rifle  bri-  ished,  and  Brunswick  became  one  of  th 

gade.     In  1834  he  became  colonel.    From  1842  progressive    and  prosperous  of  the  G 

to  1852  he  was  aide-de-camp  to  his  father,  states.    The  Duke  always  observed  th 

then  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army,  stitutional  limitations,  and  was  a  popnla 

and  in  1862  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-gen-  arch.     When    the  people  demanded  i 

eral.     For  some  time  before  tins  the  Duke,  Constitution  in  1848,  he  resisted  at  fii 

who  succeeded  to  the  title  in  1852,  had  been  stigated  by  the  King  of  Hanover,  yet 

known  as  one  of  the  most  active  advocates  of  the  reaction  set  in  throughoat  Germi 

the  volunteer  movement,  and  was  lieutenant-  made  no  attempt  to  revoke  the  liberti 

colonel  of  the  Victoria  Rifles.    He  was  for  a  he  had  grantea,  and  withstood  the  p 

time  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  exerted  by  Prussia  to  induce  him  to 

never  took  part  in  debate,  and  was  Master  of  straints  on  the  press  and  the  platfom 

the  Horse  under  the  late  Lord  Derby.    Much  subjects    were  somewhat  scandalized 
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ntious  pleasares,  and  frequent  absences  in  in  Organic  Chemistry  was  specially  created  for 

iflia  and  Vienna,  and  complained  becaase  he  him  in  1875  at  the  Sorbonne.     His  lectures  at 

old  not  marry.     He  hoped  in  early  life  to  this  institution  continued  up  to  the  time  of  his 

M>me  the  consort  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  deatlu    Prof.  Wurtz's  scientific  researches  were 

Meqnently  he  oegotiated  for  a  marriage  sev^-  many  and  important.     No  problem  that  he 

U  times,  but  was  circumvented  by  intrigaes  ever  took  up  remained  unsolved.     Seventy- 

the  interest  of  the  Hanoverian  Gaelphs.  three  memoirs  are  credited  to  him  in  the  cata- 

'Y  this  reason,  probably,  he  never  would  logue  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1864,  and  after 

lid  intercourse  with   any  of   the  princely  that  his  industry  was  certainly  not  diminished. 

OSes  of  Germany.    The  Prussian  court  also  Three  discoveries  of  his  are  of  special  pre-emi- 

^ainfnlly  avoided,  though  in  1866  he  fol-  nenoe:  his  work  on  the  compound  ammonias, 

^ed  the  suggestions  of  his  counselors  and  on  the  glycols,  and  on  the  aldols  make  his  name 

^^w  in  his  lot  with  the  North  German  Bund,  prominent  in  chemistry.    He  was  elected  a 

WHmb,  Sir  JaMM  Enmns,  a  British  physician,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  1856. 

sm  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  April  28,  1809 ;  In  1867  he  succeeded  Pelouze  in  the  French 

^at  Westgate-on-the-Sea,  Aug.  8, 1884.    He  Academy  of  Sciences.   For  three  terms  he  was 

a.<iied  anatomy  and  medicine  in  London  and  President  of  the  Chemical  Society  of  Paris — in 

Aberdeen.    In  1831  he  became  a  member  1864,  1874,  and  1878.    He  was  a  member  of 

the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  ten  years  the  Royal  Society  of  England,  an  honorary 

•«r  one  of  the  council,  and  in  1881  president  member  of  the  German  Chemical  Society,  and 

1869  he  foanded,  at  his  own  expense,  the  of  other  scientific  associations.     He  received 

uir  and  Museam  of  Dermatology  in  the  in  1865  the  biennial  prize  of  20,000  francs 

kJIege  of  Surgeons,  and  waa  elected  the  first  from  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  his  labors 

Dfessor.     He  also  instituted  the  Chair  of  Pa-  in  chemistry,  and  in  1878  he  received  the  Far- 

3logy  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.     Wil-  aday  medal.     The    ^^  Repertoire   de   Ghimie 

i*s  renown  was  definitely  consummated  when  pure,''  founded  and  edited  by  him,  waa  after- 

took  skin-diseases  as  his  specialty,  and  pub-  ward  merged  into  the  *'  Bulletin ''  of  the 
bed  a  popular  work  on  the  subject,  which  has  Chemical  Society,  his  name  being  retained  in 
asedthroughnumerousEnglish  and  American  the  corps  of  editors.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
itions  since  its  first  appearance  in  1842.  His  editors  of  the  ^^Annales  de  Cbimie  et  de 
Lome  on  ^^  Diseases  of  the  Skin ''was  followed  Physique."  His  great  editorial  work,  how- 
many  other  medical  works  and  contributions  ever,  was  the  preparation  and  publication  of 
■nedical  journals.  He  was  sincerely  religious  the  '^  Dictionnaire  de  Chimie  pure  et  ap- 
1  charitable,  and  for  his  numerous  benefac-  pliqu^e"  (ISdS^  et  8eg.\  in  five  large  octavo 
Ds  in  restoring  churches,  establishing  hospi-  volumes,  and  its  supplement,  now  being  pub- 
a,  and  other  acts  of  bounty,  was  knighted  in  lished.  His  numerous  other  works  inclnde 
)1.  At  that  period  Sir  Erasmus  gained  na-  **  Traits  de  Ghimie  m^dicale,"  '*  Lemons  616- 
nal  fame  of  a  new  kind  by  transporting  at  mentaire  de  Chimie  modeme,"  *'  Traits  de 
own  cost  the  Egyptian  obelisk  that  now  Chimie  biologique,"  ^^  Lemons  de  Philosophic 
>rn8  the  city  of  London.  Among  the  many  chimique,"  '*  La  Th6orie  Atomique,"  and 
Qors  conferred  on  him  was  that  of  LL.  D.  ^^  Histoire    des    Doctrines    chimiques    depnis 

the  University  of  Cambridge,  Vice-Presi-  Lavoisier  jusqu'il  nos  Jours."    Several  of  his 

:kt  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archsaology,  works  have  appeared  in  the  English  language, 

1  President  of  the  Egyptian  Exploration  notably    ^^  Chemical  Philosophy  according  to 

Kid.    As  residuary  legatee,  the  College  of  Modem  Theories"  (1867),  ** Theory  from  the 

pigeons,  London,  of  which  he  was  president.  Age  of  Lavoisier  "  (1869),  and,  more  recently, 

U  receive,  on  the  death  of  his  widow,  the  *^  Elements  of  Modern  Chemistry  "  (1880),  and, 

»i  of  $1,000,000.  in  the  "International  Scientific  Series,"  *'The 

■Vutz,  CbarlM  Adolplie,  a  French  chemist,  bom  Atomic  Theory  "  (1880). 

^olfisheim,  near  Strasburg,  Nov.  26,1817;  OCARINA.      Several  musical  instruments  of 

^  in  Paris,  May  12,  1884.    He  was  the  son  curious  shape  have  recently  appeared,  one  of 

a  Protestant  clergyman,  and  received  his  which  has  enough  harmonicas  sweetness  to 

"ly  edacation  at  the  Protestant  Gymnasium  render  it  probable  that  it  will  find  an  abiding- 

Strasburg.  He  then  devoted  his  attention 
Medicine,  and  in  1843  received  the  doctor's 
^ree  from  the  medical  school  at  Strasburg, 
lere  he  also  acted  as  instructor  in  chemistry 
»m  1839  to  1844.  Removing  to  Paris,  he 
same  associated  with  Dumas,  and  in  1846 
waa  placed  in  charge  of  the  chemical  de- 
"tment  of  the  £cole  Central  des  Arts  et  Ma- 

'Actares.     In  1861  he  was  made  Professor  of  ooarika,  ttbbt  form. 
Miiistry  at  the  Versailles  Agricultural  Insti- 

».     He  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Chemistry  place  in  concert-rooms  as  well  as  in  musical 

he  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  1853,  and  in  1866  households.    It  is  called  the  ocarina,  and  in  its 

appointed  Dean  of  the  Faculty.    A  chair  simple  form  looks  like  a  painted  sweet-potato, 
VOL.  xxrv. — 40    A 
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with  a  row  of  boles  in  ils  side.    It  waa  the  Willum  Eernan  and  others,  the  refni 

inveDtion  of  an  lulian  moimt^n-boj,  made  oame  interested  in  the  aetttement  of 

for  hia  own  amiiaemeDL  It  was  molded  of  cU;,  of  40,000  aorea  in  Steuben  coaaty,  N. ' 

hollow  inude,  with  a  month-piece,  and  a  row  the  great  lawyer's  first  recollectioDB 

of  holes  by  vaj  of  keys.    It  was  then  baked  were  there.    At  the  age  of  eii  he  n 

and  glazed.    Its  tones  were  very  aweet,  but  of  with  his  mother  to  New  York,  where 

sided  till  his   seventy-siith  year,  wli 

settled  in  Masaachuaetta.     His  edacatii 

somewhat  desultory,  bat  bia  father  gai 

soDol  attention  to  his  atodies.     At  the 

sixteen  be  began  the  stn^  of  lew,  «b 

pursned  in  the  offices  of  Henry  W.  Sti 

Stephen  D.  Lemoyne,  and  Joseph  D.  Fa 

was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1824,  aei 

Boon,  by  indefatigable  study,  acquired 

local    reputation,    being   in    early  life 

conrse  the  range  was  exceedingly  limited,  for  againat  tlie  leaders  of  ibe  New  York  ba 

it  could  only  produce  notes  from  ifa  natoral  to  first  reported  argument  was  in  the  case  i 

/a  of  the  octave,  going  through  the  notes  of  ver  ei,  VoLaughlin.     The  Forrest  direr 

the  chromatic  acale.  It  was  a  long  time  before  brought  him  into  the  widest  naticoul  i 

the  ocarina  was  other  than  this,  bat  finally  a  tion  at  one  step.    Contending  against  i 

band  of  wandering  French  minstrels  attempted  counsel  as  John  Van  Buren,  at  the  age  ol 

to  give  entire  concerta  with  ocarinas,  and  the  six,  he  brought  it  to  a  triumphant  issue, 

limits  set  upon  their  programme  caused  them  ing  the  divorce  with  liberal  alimony  fc 

to  begin  the  expansion  of  the  primitive  melody-  Forrest.    For  bis  condnct  of  this  case 

maker.    They  manofactared  the  instrament  in  presented  with  two  silver  vases ;  one  ol 

_  different  sizes,  so  that  was  from  thirty  iadiea  of  New  York,  tbi 

^^^"^    '•m.'<  t       they  soon  had  the  so-  from  sixty  members  of  the  bar.    By 

^^  I     prano  ocarina,  the  dze  vision  of  his  wilL  these  vases  were  left 

I  r^  K    "^^  Btaall  Bweet-potato,  Law  Institute  of  New  York  city.    The 

/  t^  1    '^^  ^^^  double-bass  oca-  the  slave  Jack  in  I83G,  the  Lispenard  w 

V  SB  I    "°*^  ^^^  ^^  ^'^  *  large  in  1S4E,  the  Lemmon  alave  case  in  IE 

\         ^^^        f    pumpkin,  with  all  the  which  he  was  opposed  to  WLliam  H. 

^^^^^^k     I     grades  between.    In  all  and  Chester  A.  Artbnr,  who  successfn 

^^/^^^^^      these  the  principle  wss  fended  the  slaves),  and  the  Parriah  will 

^^^^r^       nnohanged,  and  It  could  1862,  were  among  the  most  notableof  hi 

^^^^K  not  be  m^e  to  barmo-  up  to  the  period  of  the  invi)  war.    In  i 

^^^^^^^      nize  with  other  instru-  madeu  Mining  Company's  case  he  made 

^^^^^^^^n      ments.  So  the  musicians  the  greatest  argoments  ever  delivered 

^^^^^^^B     thought  again,  and  the  the  Snpreme  Court  of  the  United  StaU 

^^^^^^^^H     result  was  that  a  piston  was  also  employed  in  the  litigation  coat 

^^^^^^^^V     was  introduced,  which  the  Goodyear  India-rubber  patent.  He 

^^^^^Hv       lowered  or  raised  the  member  of  the  Constitntional  Convent 

^^^^^         note  according  as  it  was  the  State  of  New  York  of  1846  and  ISfr 

ooABorA,  THiaD  FDBi.      drawtt  out  or  pnahed  in.         His  interest  in  Ireland  was  always  gn 

A  little  later,  and  a  row  ancestor  Charlae  O'Conor,  of  Bellanigar 

of  keys  was  added,  corresponding  trith  the  row  ing  been  one  of  the  fonnders  of  the  pi 

of  holes,  when  a  second  octave  changed  the  movement  that  has  lasted  for  t<ro  o«d 

home-made  affdr  into  an  article  of  such  dig-  In  1848  he  became  one  of  the  "  Dired 

nity  that  it  baa    appeared  in  philharmonic  the  Frienda  of  Ireland,"  or^tanized  in 

concerts.  pation  of  B  rising  there,  which  had  ei 

A  writer  for  "La  Nature"  has  made  a  sitill  among  its  members  Horace  Greeley  audi 

further  experiment  upon  the  ocarina  principle.  Emmet.    In  August  of  the  same  year  i 

He  took  a  wooden  gonrd,  made  some  tiny  Irish  patriotic  meeting  was  held  in  Tt 

holes  in  it,  arranged  much  like  those  in  the  QardeQS,New  York  city,  whirh  vas  ad( 

ocarina,  fastened  to  it  the  mouth-piece  of  an  by  Bishop  Hughes  and  Gen.  Hiram  Vtll 

old  clarionet  that  was  provided  with  a  reed,  Mr.  O'Conor  prewded  at  this,  and  ah 

and  then  enlarged  the  apertures  until  the  true  second  demonstration  a  week  later. 

tonea  were  obtained.  same  year  he  was  the  Democratic  cai 

O'CONOB,  CHlUiS,   an    American    lawyer,  for  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State  ( 

bom  in  New  York  city,  Jan.  22, 1B04;  died  in  York,  and  ran  8,000  votes  ahead  of  the 

Nantucket,  May  12,  1884.    His  father,  Tbouas  but  was  defeated.    Under  President  Pi 

O'Conor,  was  a  native  of  Roscommon  conn-  held  for  fifteen  months  the  office  of  . 

ty,  Ireland,  emitrrated  to  this  conntry  in  1801,  Attorney  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

and  shortly  after  married  a  danghter  of  Hugh        When  oii-il  war  was  threatened, 

O'Conor,  who  was  not  related  to  him.    With  anxious  to  avert  it,  but,  a  life-long  ai 
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deot  Democrat,  espoused  in  his  owa  mind 
»  uaae  of  the  Soath.  After  the  war,  when 
dlerson  D&vis  was  indicted  for  treason,  Mr. 
*CoDor  beoBine  his  senior  couusel.  He  was 
■0  one  of  his  bondsmen. 

On  Oct  17,  1871.  William  M.  Tweed  was 
■VMted  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  New 
KxV  on  a  snit  for  the  recoverj  of  ^8,813,- 
-1.3T,  and  was  admitted  to  bail  in  tbe  snm 
■  11,000,000.  With  William  M.  Evarts,  ex- 
B^  Emott,  and  Wbeeler  U.  Peokhain,  Mr. 
'Conor  condncted  the  prosecution.  He  was 
'wnmiamoned  on  behalf  of  the  State 
New  York  by  Gov.  Hoffman  to 
he  inch  proceedings  as  might  ho 
fKesaarf  for  the  recovery  of  the 
oney  of  which  the  city  of  New 
[ark  was  alleged  to  have  been  de- 
Hnded.  AMOciated  with  the  three 
^jers  named  (one  Democrat  and 
■"o  Repablicana),  he  established  in 
Bw  York  a  branch  of  the  Attomoy- 
aoeril'a  oCBca,  which  he  named 
Xbe  Barean  of  Municipal  Correc- 
►n."  The  civil  suits  for  recovery  ot 
«  money,  intrasted  to  bim,  lasted 
rtil  1875,  when  the  Coort  of  Ap- 
als  decided  that  snit  should  have 
«n  brooght  by  the  county  of  New 
:^k.  Ur.O'Conorimmediatelydraft- 

the  Civil  Remedies  Act,  which  was 
sftd  at  tbe  next  season  of  the  Lo- 
■latare,  and  new  snits  were  began. 
»  became  weary  with  the  slowness 

the  first  snits.  and  pabliabed  a  vol- 
»B  entitled  "  Pecntation  Trinmph- 
S^  being  the  Record  of  a  Five  Years' 
kMDpaign  aifainst  Ofiicial  Malversa- 
i-M,  i,n.  1871  to  1875."  In  1873 
^  new  snits  against  Tweed  and  his 
—'Workers  were  began  nnder  the  new 
t  drafted  as  above  described.  Mr. 
Conor  entered  into  them  witli  great 
^rgy,  and  their  final  resnlt  is  well 
idwn.  In  spite  of  the  technical  ob- 
stf  DOS  that  eventoaliy  defeated  these 
taoM,  they  broke  down  the  Tweed 
'*»f  eomplet«ly.  Mr.  O'Conor  con- 
Ekded  that  tbe  actions  were  what  the  exi- 
»»cj  demanded,  and  that  they  were  proper 
form.  For  his  services  in  the  work  he 
■•ilined  to  receive  any  compensation  what- 

X^ring  this  period  he  condncteU  the  Rreat 
■Viiet  trial,  in  which  the  title  to  $0,000,000 
^nh  of  real  estate  in  New  York  city  was  in- 
*ited.  On  the  first  trial,  in  1871,  the  jury 
^agreed,  nine  favoring  tbe  defendant  for 
pom  Mr.  O'Conor  appeared.  The  second 
>«l.  in  1372,  before  a  strack  jnrr,  was  won 
''  the  defense.  Two  months  were  conanmed 
the  bearing  of  tbe  first  case,  and  eleven 
bets  in  that  of  the  second.  Never,  perhaps. 
d  be  been  engaged  in  litigation  requiring 
)re  ^ill  and  learning  as  an  advocate,  tnore 
f  labor  in  tbe  collection  and  aifting 


of  testimony.  When  he  retired  from  the  two 
Baits,  he  bad  been  triaraphantly  successful. 
Afterward,  in  a  siugle  particntar,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  modified  the  judgment 
of  the  court  below.  Af[«r  his  retirement  from 
tbe  case  the  property  was  sold  at  auction  in 
1682  on  a  com  promise. 

In  the  winter  of  1876-'77,  the  Electoral  Com- 
mission  was  organized,  pursuant  to  an  act  of 
Congress,  to  determine  the  ooant  of  the  presi- 
dential vote.  Mr.  O'Conor  appeared  before 
the  Commission  at  Washington,  and  argaed  In 


favor  of  connting  the  electoral  votes  of  the 
disputed  States  for  Tilden  and  Uendrtcka. 

In  I8T3,  when  Frank  Walworth,  a  yonng 
man,  was  tried  in  the  city  of  New  York  for 
the  mnrder  of  ha  father,  tfae  novelist  Mans- 
field Tracy  Walworth.  Mr.  O'Conor  appeared 
as  coou^l  for  the  accused.  Old  friendi<hip  for 
Chancellor  Walworth,  grandfather  of  the  mur- 
derer, probalily  influenced  him.  The  trial 
ended  in  a  ronviciion  of  manler  in  ttie  Kecnnd 
degree,  and  a  sentence  to  imprisonment  for  life. 

Tenders  ot  nomination  to  office  were  fre- 
qnentiy  made  to  him,  hut  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  were  declined.  In  the  preiridential 
carapaisn  of  187-2,  when  Horace  Greeley  was 
Dominared  for  President  by  the  Democratic 
Convention  at  Baltimore,  Mr.  O'Conor  was 
nominated,  in  tbe  lace  of  his  al>«olute  refusal 
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to  accept,  by  the  '*  Bourbons  ^'  at  the  Louis-  read  to  an  enormous  extent  in  law,  I 

viile  Convention.    He  received  21,659  votes,  that  an  hour's  thinking  was  worth  mm 

In  February,  1869,  he  was  elected  President  of  of  reading.    The  monument  of  his  leg. 

the  Law  Institute  of  New  York,  succeeding  is  preserved  in  the  collection  of  his  c; 

James  T.  Brady,  who  had  died.  opinions,  filling  more  than  a  hundred  y 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  worked  at  his  bequeathed  to  the  Law  Institute  of  Ne 

profession.     In  1882  he  argued  the  Tennessee  OHIO.    The  State  officers  for  the  y( 

bond  suit  in  Tennessee,  which  was  decided  ad-  as  follow :    Governor,  George  Hoadly 

versely  to  the  bondholders  for  whom  he  ap-  tenant-Governor,  John  G.  Warwick ;  8 

peared.    He  remained  in  the  case,  and  to  his  of  State,  James  W.  Newman ;  Auditor  < 

last  hours  of  health  was  engaged  in  preparing  £mil  Kiesewetter;   Treasurer  of  Stat< 

for  the  second  argument.  Brady ;  Attorney- General,   James  L&\ 

In  1880  he  decided  on  making  Nantucket  his  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  L 

home,  and  in  1881  he  erected  a  house  and  a  Brown;  Board  of  Public  Works,  John 

fire-proof  library  there,  and  removed  thither  tin,  George  Paul,  and  Henry  Weible; 

his  furniture  and  books  from  Fort  Washington,  of  Supreme  Conrt^  Martin  D.  FoUett,  Se 

his  home  for  over  thirty  years.    In  April,  1884,  Owen,  John  W.  Okey,  George  W.  M< 

he  took  a  trip  to  New  York,  caught  cold,  and  and  William  W.  Johnson ;  Clerk  of  S 

on  his  return  to  Nantucket  fell  ill  and  died.  Court,  J.  W.  Cruikshank. 

In  1854  he  married  Mrs.  MacCracken,   a  FlaaiMS. — OnNov.  15, 1883,  thepublit 

widow,   formerly  Miss  Cornelia    Livingston,  debt  of  the  State   was  $4,522,515. 

who  died  May  12,  1874.    Mr.  O'Conor  never  the  year  there  was  paid  $419,635.81; 

had  any  children.    He  was  rather  tall,  slender,  the  public  funded  debt  of  the  State,  J 

and  remarkably  straight.    Up  to  the  last  he  1884,  $4,102,879.19.    The  reduction  of 

was  as  erect  as  a  young  man.    His  hair  was  nual  interest- charge  during  the  year  w 

very  dark  in  youth,  but  for  many  years  was  of  858.25.    The  irreducible  State  debt,  oi 

snowy  whiteness.    He  had  heavy  eyebrows,  interest  is  6  per  cent.,  now  stands  at 

and  his  eyes,  which  were  blue,  impressed  most  006.06.     The  local  debts  aggregated  $ 

people  as  being  black.    A  portrait  in  oil  by  883.93,  an  increase  during  the  year  of  ; 

Keinhardt  hangs  in  the  rooms  of  the  Bar  As-  260.72. 

sociation  in  New  York.    On  April  16,  1867,  a  HlUtary. — The  Ohio  National  Guard 

bust  of  him  by  J.  Wilson  MacDonald  was  pre-  of  87  companies  of  infantry,  divided 

sented  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  regiments,  1  battalion,  and  2  nnattacb* 

New  York,  but  he  would  not  consent  to  its  panics,  and  8  batteries  of  light  artiller 

being  placed  there  until  after  his  death.  bering,  in  all,  6,828  enlisted  men,  h 

He  was  very  fond  of  wit  and  humor,  and  increase  during  the  year  of  371. 

used  to  introduce  it  into  his  briefs  and  argu-  BaMTOteat  iB^ttitlMS. — The  number  of 

ments  to  such  an  extent  that  it  sometimes  be-  under  treatment  in  the  Insane  Asylui 

came  a  defect.    He  remarked  this  himself,  tell-  ing  the  year  was  4,663,  of  whom  206  w 

ing  the  writer  that  frequently,  after  yielding  to  charged  improved,  263  unimproved,  i 

the  irresistible  impulse  in  court,  he  would  feel  died.      In  the  Institution  for  Feeble- 

greatly  mortified,  but  was  certain  to  repeat  the  Youth  there  are  407  boys  and  251  girls 

offense.  Blind  Asylum,  138  boys  and  102  girls; 

To  the  end  of  his  life  he  wished  to  see  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  260  boys  and  2 

Democratic  party  triumph ;  but  as  party  lines  and  in  the  Soldiers^  and  Sailors'  Orphans 

became  of  late  years  less  distinct,  he  formed  a  408  boys  and  234  girls, 

theory  that  the  work  of  politics  was  over.    He  PMlteBtitryt — By  the  act  of  March  ^ 

formulated  a  new  system  of  government.     He  the  management  of  the  Penitentiary  i 

held  that  there  should  be  no  political  parties,  organized  by  the  appointment  of  a  b 

that  laws  should  be  few  and    very  seldom  managers,  warden,  and  subordinate  offio 

changed,  that  the  office  of  President  should  be  the  same  act  the  system  of  contract-lal 

substantially  abolished,  and  that  the  adminis-  abolished ;  but  this  act,  in  the  opinion 

tration  of  the  laws  should  be  in  the  hands  of  Attorney-General,  was  not  and  could  i 

a  house  of  judges,  subject  to  impeachment,  der  the  Constitution,  be  applicable  to  cc 

He  was  extremely  charitable,  and  gave  away  in  force  when  the  law  took  effect.    Tb< 

large  amounts,  generally  in  as  secret  a  way  as  much  of  the  available  labor  is,  and  nea 

possible.    This  was  done  to  spare  himself  the  will  be,  for  some  time  to  come,  applied  t 

frequent  application  of  professional  beggars,  contracts.  SinceMayl,  1884,  when  then 

Where  hia  sympathies  were  not  called  into  went  fully  into  force,  contracts  have  < 

play,  he  was  a  remorseless  judge  of  human  under  which  148  men  have  been  emplojf 

nature ;  but,  once  the  chord  of  sympathy  was  prisoners  are  working  upon  contracts  tl 

touched,  his  weakness  manifested  itself.    By  expire  before  Nov.  1,  1885 ;  242  upon  oo 

common  consent  he  is  placed  among  the  lead-  expiring  between  Nov.  1,  1885,  and 

ers  of  the  bar,  standing  with  two  or  three  1886,  and  265  upon  contracts  expiring!) 

others  in  the  front  rank.     He  won  his  success  Nov.  1,  1886,  and  Nov.  1,  1887.     Of  th 

by  dogged  work,  joined  with  great  ability.   He  prisoners  confined  Nov.  1,   1884,  1,S^ 
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)  females;  1,149  white,  217  colored  ;  and  sixteen  jears  of  age,  $10.17;  same  inclnd- 

prisoners  for  life,  11  for  general  or  in-  ing  6  per  cent,  on  permanent  property,  $11.86. 

late  terms,  and  1,265  npon  sentences  Billroads  and  Telegraplis. — The  report  of  the 

ific  periods;  1,193  were  serving  their  Commissioner  of  Railroads  and  Telegraphs  for 

the  second,  22  the  third,  11  the  foarth,  the  year  beginning  June  80,  1883,  and  end- 
dir  fifth  term;  88  prisoners  were  over  ing  June  80, 1884,  makes  the  following  show- 
15  between  twenty-one  and  thirty,  and  ings :  The  increase  of  mileage  during  the  year 
iT  twenty-one  years  of  age.  was  193,  being  2*95  per  cent,  additional,  mak- 
e  act  of  March  24  and  a  subseqaent  ingatotalof  7,098  miles  of  railway  in  the  State, 
ont  passed  April  14,  it  was  provided  The  capital  stock  remained  about  the  same,  be- 
lie case  of  persons  that  had  never  be-  ing  $249,454,430.87.  The  debt  increased  so 
I  sentenced  to  the  Penitentiary,  except  that  the  stock  and  debt  together  make  $507,- 
of  murder  in  the  second  degree,  the  784,639,  an  increase  of  6*25  per  cent.  The  nnm- 
ight,  in  its  discretion,  give  a  general  ber  of  passengers  transported  during  the  year 
to  the  Penitentiary ;  in  which  case  the  increased  4*84  per  cent.,  and  the  number  carried 
s  could  liberate  the  convict  at  any  time,  one  mile,  2*29  pei  cent.,  at  an  average  rate  of 
ition  of  imprisonment  depending  on  2*281  cents  per  mile,  a  decrease  of  609  per  cent. 
By  stiU  another  act,  passed  April  14,  The  tonnage  of  freight  increased  6*28  per  cent., 
mediate  Penitentiary  for  first-offense  and  the  ton  mileage  7*15  per  cent.,  while  the 
s  established,  the  support  of  which  was  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  is  0*789  cent,  a 

for  by  the  diversion  to  its  use  of  10  decrease  of  9*92  per  cent.    The  gross  earnings 

of  all  the  money  received  from  the  tax  increased  from  $49,900,506.26,  in  1883,  to  $50,- 

|uor-traffic  under  the  Scott  law.    The  158,860.13,  052  per  cent.    The  net  earnings 

53,818.58  was  received  from  this  source  decreased  0*75  per  cent,  being  $15,090,611.29, 

le  year,  but  the  annulment  of  the  law  while  the  operating  expenses  increased  4*45  per 

apreme  Court  prevented  the  use  of  the  cent.    Three  fourths  of  the  railway  mileage  of 

ind  nothing  was  done  toward  establish-  Ohio  is  laid  with  steel.    The  number  of  railway 

Qtermediate  Penitentiary.  employes  in  the  State  is  37,266,  a  slight  de- 

lalHtneSi— In  the  Boys' Reform  School  crease,  and  a  little  over  5  persons  per  mile  of 

9  436  boys.    An  appropriation  of  $5,-  road.     Since  1874  the  number  of  locomotives 

made  for  industrial  training.    In  the  has  increased  54  per  cent.,  and  the  number  of 

lustrial  Home  there  are  273  girls.  oars  189  per  cent.    In  1874  there  were  22  cars 

EdmtloB. — ^The  number  of  youth  of  to  each  locomotive,  while  now  there  are  84. 

^  in  the  State,  Sept.  1, 1884, 1,074,557;  The  number  of  persons  killed  in  Ohio  during 

Sept.  1,  1883,  1,068,200;   number  of  the  year  was  834,  28  less  than  1883;  and  of 

Btricts  in  the  State,  2,092 ;  number  sub-  these,  10  were  passengers,  127  railway  em- 

in  townships,  10,067 ;  number  school-  ploy^s,  and  207  others.   Of  the  employes  killed, 

1  township  districts,  11,079 ;  number  16  were  killed  in  coupling  cars.    During  the 

mses  erected  within  the  year,  451 ;  cost  year,  888  persons  were  injured,  116  less  than  the 

•houses  erected  within  the  year,  $991,-  year  before.    Of  these,  48,  5*7  per  cent.,  were 

[mated  value  of  school- houses,  includ-  passengers,  579  were  employes,  being  69  per 

ids,  $22,586,046 ;  number  of  teachers  cent.,  and  211  others.   Of  the  employes  injured, 

r  to  supply  schools,  17,243 ;  number  of  277,  47*9  per  cent.,  were  injured  in  coupling 

teachers  actually  employed,  24,665 ;  cars.  In  Ohio  tbere  are  2,422  brakemen ;  hence, 

>f  public  libraries  reported,  216;  num-  one  in  every  nine  was  injured  in  the  act  of 

olumes  in  libraries,  883,554 ;  average  coupling  cars.    There  are  10,094*93  miles  of 

)f  weeks  schools  were  in  session,  81 ;  telegraph  reported  in  Ohio;  the  gross  earnings 

>f  pupils  enroUedin  schools,  762,755;  of  which  are  $1,417,200.21,  and  the  net  earn- 

aumber  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance,  ings  $195,857.84. 

number  of   school-officers,  48,287.  dreatt  CtulB. — By  the  amendment  to  the  judi- 

1  and  average  cost  is  given  as  foUows :  oial  article  of  the  Constitution,  adopted  by  the 

hip  districts,  total  cost,  including  6  per  people  in  1883,  district  courts  were  abolished 

1  on  permanent  property,  $4,409,723.-  and  circuit  courts  established.  The  Legislature, 

ty,  village,  and  special  districts,  total  in  April,  divided  the  State  into  seven  circuits, 

uding  same,  $5,167,914.99 ;  in  town-  and  provided  for  the  election  of  three  judges  in 

'icts,  average  cost  per  capita  net,  $9.66,  each,  the  full  term  being  six  years.  The  twenty- 

isive  of  6  per  cent,  on  permanent  prop-  one  judges  were  elected  in  October,  to  begin 

\6  ;  in  city,  village,  ana  special  districts  their  duties  Feb.  9, 1885. 

3apita  $17.01,  and  exclusive  as  above.  Hie  Legtelttnv. — The  sixty-sixth  General  As- 

in  township  districts  average  cost  per  sembly  organized  Monday,  January  7.    The 

daily  attendance,  $14.84;  including  Senate  stood  22  Democrats  and  11  Republicans; 

t.,  and  in  city,  village,  and  special  dis-  the  House  of  Representatives,  60  Democrats 

ne,  $23.15 ;  average  cost  per  capita  of  and  45  Republicans.  The  Senate  elected  Elmer 

iaily  attendance  in  State,  $16.47,  and  White,  of   Defiance,  Speaker  pro  tern.     The 

ment,  $10.78;  in  the  State  average  House  chose  A.  D.  Marsh,  of  Celina,  Speaker, 

•apita  on  the  population  between  six  and  A.  L.  Brunner,  of  Wyandot,  Speaker  pro 
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tern.    The  vote  of  the  State  was  oonnted  Jan-  lost,  and  thoosands  were  rendered  tern] 

uary  9,  and  Governor  Hoadlj  inaugurated  as  sue-  if  not  wholly  destitute.    To  add  to  tJ 

cessor  to  Governor  Forster,  January  14.    Hon.  rors,  the  gas-works  were  submerged, 

H.  B.  Payne  was  chosen  United  States  Senator  city  was  plunged  into  darkness.    Belief 

to  succeed  Senator  Pendleton,  March  4,  1885.  into  the  stricken  cities  and  towns  of  tl 

The  act  of  1882,  districting  the  State  for  con-  from  all  directions,  and  steamers  w< 

gressional  purposes  according  to  the  decennial  ployed  to  distribute  food  and  clothiBj 

census,  was  repealed,  and  a  new  apportionment  climax  was  reached  at  Cincinnati  at 

was  made.    The  principal  other  acts  are  re-  February  14,  when  the  water  stood  at 

ferred  to  under  the  different  sub-titles  of  this  J  inch,  the  highest  ever  recorded, 
article.    The  session  closed  April  14.  Tlie  CliiclBiatt  Bii&L — In  March, William 

The  Liqaor  <tM8tlMU — The  liquor  question  con-  was  tried  in  Cincinnati  for  assistlDg 

tinned  to  be  important  this  year,  as  in  the  year  Palmer  in  the  murder  of  his  employer,^ 

preceding.    The  Scott  law  taxing  the  liquor-  H.  Kirk.    The  murder  was  one  of  gre 

traffic,   which  was  passed  in  1883,  and  pro-  city,  and  was  confessed  to  by  both  Ber 

nounced  constitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court,  Palmer.    Notwithstanding  this  coDfess 

was,  early  in  the  present  year,  again  taken  to  the  the  indictment  for  murder  in  the  first 

Supreme  Court,  which  had  been  changed  in  its  the  jury  found  Berner  guilty  of  mansl 

poutical  complexion  by  the  substitution  of  two  only.    This,  with  the  fact  that  about 

Democratic  judges  for  two  Republicans.    The  other  untried  murderers  were  in  jail  int 

court,  in  the  new  case  before  it,  decided  that  inflamed  the  public  mind.    On  the  e?< 

the  provision  in  the  Scott  law  making  the  tax  March  28  a  meeting  was  held  in  Music 

alien  on  the  property  where  the  liquor  was  protest  against  the  verdict,  and  to  deooa 

sold  by  a  tenant,  was  unconstitutional,  but  de-  form  in  murder  trials.     It  was  made  of 

clined  to  pass  any  judgment  on  the  other  parts  of  solid  men  of  the  city,  with  apparent 

of  the  law  that  imposed  the  tax.     This  de-  small  infusion  of  the  mob  element.    Tl 

cision,  delivered  in  June,  was  not  considered  ing  had  not  progressed  very  far,  ho wevc 

satisfactory  by  either  the  supporters  or  the  the  advocates  of  violent  measures  mad 

opponents  of  the  law,  and  preparations  were  selves  prominent.    To  avert  mischief 

made  for  the  presentation  of  another  case  that  sible,  the  officers  of  the  meeting  dec 

would  force  a  decision  on  the  question  of  the  adjourned.    Outside  a  crowd  had  gati 

tax  itself  being  unconstitutional.    Previous  to  learn  the  result  of  the  meeting.    A  yoc 

this,  in  April,  the  Legislature  had  so  amended  rushed  excitedly  out  of  the  hall,  shootiD 

the  law  as  to  make  the  tax  payable  semi-annu-  the  jail  I     Come  on  I     Follow  me,  ai 

ally  instead  of  annually,  and  a  large  proportion  Berner  I  ^'    The  crowd  immediately  tu 

of  the  liquor-dealers  had  paid  half  the  tax,  ward  the  jail,  yelling  as  they  went    & 

some  of  them  under  protest,  in  expectation  of  rang  the  riot  alarm,  and  that  set  tii 

a  decision  of  the  court  in  their  favor.    A  new  running  in  the  direction  of  the  Couii 

case  was  sent  up,  and  on  the  28th  of  October  The  crowd  around  the  jail  soon  m 

the  Supreme  Court  extended  its  decision  of  many  thousands,  but  the  active  operatic 

June  17,  by  deciding  that  "inasmuch  as  it  is  carried  on  by  a  few  hundreds.    Tbei 

plainly  unreasonable  and  improbable  that  the  of  the  jail  were  soon  broken.     A 

General  Assembly  would  have  passed  the  Scott  factory  near  by  was  forced  open, 

law,  with  the  provision  giving  a  lien  for  the  crowd  took  out  a  huge  beam  and  eovu 

tax  on  premises  occupied  by  tenants  eliminated  hammers.    The  jail  door  was  burst  o] 

therefrom,  the  whole  act,  so  far  as  it  provides  the  mob  forced  a  way  to  the  cell  of 

for  an  assessment  or  tax,  is  unconstitutional  Berner.    It  was  empty.    The  prisone 

and  void.'^    The  court  still  declined  passing  on  first  alarm  had  been  secretly  removed 

the  constitutionality  of  other  portions  of  the  to  the  Penitentiary  at  Columbus.    Tb 

law.    The  decision  created  great  excitement  brought  a  company  of  militia  into 

in  the  counties  and  municip^ities  throughout  through  a  tunnel  from  the  Court-Ho 

the  State,  which  had  not  only  appropriated  the  rioters  were  ordered  to  withdran 

the  liquor-taxes  already  paid  in,  but  had  levied  refused,  and  firing  at  once  began, 

their  other  taxes  for  the  coming  year  alter  giv-  persons  were  wounded,  and  the  riot 

ing  credit  to  certain  receipts  from  the  tax  on  driven  out.    The  mob  built  a  bonfire 

the  liquor-traffic.   They  were  compelled  to  face  the  walls  of  the  jail,  but  with  no  el 

not  only  an  unavoidable  deficit  in  the  next  yearns  gang  broke  into  a  gun-store  and  on 

revenue,  but  a  demand  for  the  return  of  the  militia  armories,  rifling  them  of  anna 

liquor-taxes  already  paid.  munition.    All  next  day  Cincinnati 

Hie  Ohio  River  Floed* — In  February,  the  break-  turbed  with  indications  of  a  renewed  c 

age  of  the  ice  in  Ohio  river  and  its  tributaries.  Incendiary  proclamations  were  post 

and  the  heavy  rains  that  accompanied  it,  caused  the  streets.    The  Governor  was  telegi 

an  unprecedented  rise  in  the  river.    All  the  send  troops,  and  two  regiments  of 

towns  along  the  banks  suffered  heavily.    At  National  Guard  were  ordered  out. 

Cincinnati  a  large  part  of  the  city  was  under  o^clock  Saturday  night,  just  twenty-f< 

water,  many  houses  were  wrecked,  lives  were  after  the  first  alarm,  the  mob  was 
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0.  Bj  that  time  the  rioters  had  forced  ployment  of  imported  laborers  at  rates  of  pay 
way  close  np  to  the  Ooart-Honse,  broken  refased  by  resident  miners.    This  lockoat,  or 

e  front  of  the  treasurer's  office,  and  set  strike,  continued  throughout  the  year,  and  was 

oilding  on  fire.    The  leaders  had  demand-  productive  of  much  suffering.    From  the  out- 

'  the  sheriff  that  he  give  up  his  prisoners  set  the  operators  undertook  to  guard  their 

1  from  the  mob.    The  demand  was  re-  property  from  injury  at  their  own  expense, 

1,  and  the  leaders  then  declared  that  they  and  continued  so  to  do,  employing  large  num- 
d  force  their  way  in  and  blow  up  the  hers  of  armed  men  for  that  purpose.  The 
wing  of  the  jail  with  dynamite.    Firing  great  body  of  the  striking  miners  were  law- 

D  rapidly  on  the  jail.    In  response  to  the  abiding,  but  a  comparatively  small  number  of 

darm,  Oapt.  Desmond,  of  the  military,  en-  lawless  and  criminal  men  seized  occasional 

I  the  treasurer's  office  to  put  out  the  fire,  opportunities  for  mischief.    During  the  course 

iras  fired  on  and  instantly  killed.    He  was  of  this  protracted  controversy,  two  valuable 

ominent  lawyer  and  very  popular.    Two  mine  -  hoppers,  a  railway  tunnel,  and  three 

ites  were  wounded.    The  mob  set  fire  to  raUway  bridges,  were  burned,  seven  mines 

Oonrt-House  without  serious  opposition,  were  set  on  fire,  and  at  least  two  armed  at- 

oldiers  all  being  on  guard  in  the  jail  in-  tacks  were  made  on  the  guards,  during  one  of 

I.    They  rolled  in  barrels  of  coal-oil  and  which  a  citizen  was  murdered  while  in  the 

np  boxes  and  set  them  all  on  fire.    The  discharge  of  his  duty  as  guard.    In  response 

rushed  down  Main  Street  to  a  gun-store,  to  calls  from  the  local  authorities,  the  Gov- 

e  it  in,  gutted  it,  and  set  it  on  fire.    That  emor  sent  four  companies  of  troops,  but  soon 

^ht  in  the  last  alarm.    A  patrol-wagon  removed  them. 

mded.  When  it  dashed  up,  the  mob  PMtical. — ^The  Republican  State  Convention 
ed  on  it,  killing  one  of  the  men  and  wound-  was  held  in  Cleveland,  April  28  and  24.  The 
everal  of  their  own  number.  nominees  were  James  S.  Kobinson,  of  Hardin 
e  Court- House  was  badly  injured  by  the  county,  for  Secretary  of  State;  W.  W.  John- 
bat  not  totally  destroyed.  A  large  por-  son,  of  Lawrence  county,  for  Supreme  Judge ; 
of  the  valuable  records  was  saved,  the  Charles  A.  Flickinger,  of  Defiance  county,  for 
)y  in  the  treasury  preserved  intact,  and  Board  of  Public  Works.  The  platform  de- 
aolts  left  in  fairly  good  condition.  Dur-  clared  in  favor  of  protection  of  American  in- 
the  whole  of  Sunday  there  were  minor  dustries  without  discrimination,  condemned 
rbances,  and  on  Sunday  night  the  riot  the  doctrine  of  tariff  for  revenue  only,  and 
again  nnder  full  headway,  several  shops  that  of  putting  such  raw  materials  as  ore,  pig- 
;  broken  into  and  robbed  by  gangs  of  boys  iron,  wool,  etc.,  on  the  free  list ;  demanded 
nen.  Troops  from  all  parts  of  the  State  the  restoration  of  the  wool  tariff  of  1867,  and 
»  harried  to  Cincinnati,  several  full  in-  the  equal  consideration  of  labor  with  capital ; 
7  regiments  and  two  batteries  of  artillery  indorsed  the  position  of  the  party  on  civil- 
l  dispatched  to  the  scene  of  disorder.  The  service  reform ;  demanded  that  every  voter 
[>s  were  received  with  threats  as  they  shall  have  a  free  ballot,  which  shall  be  honest- 
thed  through  the  streets,  and  in  some  in-  ly  counted,  and  heartily  approved  the  admin- 
sea  attacks  were  made  and  responded  to  istration  of  President  Arthur, 
few  shots.  Barricades  were  built  by  the  The  Prohibition  State  Convention,  held  at 
ps  to  guard  fhe  leading  busmess  streets  Columbus,  June  18,  placed  the  following  can- 
public  buildings  threatened  with  destruc-  didates  in  the  field :  £.  J.  Morris,  of  Hamilton 
.  Daring  the  night  these  barricades  were  county,  for  Secretary  of  State ;  J.  W.  Rosen- 
ffal  times  attacked  by  the  rioters,  who  fired  borough,  of  Fulton  county,  for  Supreme 
«7  after  volley  at  the  troops.  These  re-  Judge ;  W.  J.  Kirkendall,  of  Jackson  county, 
ited  the  fire  after  several  warnings,  and  one  for  Board  of  Public  Works, 
nd  from  a  Gatling  gun  was  also  fired.  The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held 
die  these  exchanges  of  shots  were  going  on  at  Columbus,  June  24  and  25.    The  following 

police  were  arresting  the  rioters  in  con-  candidates  were  nominated :  James  W.  New- 

Htible  numbers.    Af^r  Sunday  night  the  man,  of  Scioto  county,  for  Secretary  of  State ; 

^  gradually  quieted  down,  and  on  the  fol-  Charles  D.  Martin,  of  Montgomery  county,  for 

ing  Wednesday,  the  sixth  day  of  the  dis-  Supreme  Judge ;  John  H.  Bender,  of  Tuscara- 

Mmce,  the  barricades  were  removed,  street-  was  county,  for  Board  of  Public  Works.    The 

travel  resumed,  and  the  military  sent  to  their  platform  reaffirmed  that  of  1883. 

les  with  the  exception  of  a  single  regiment.  A  Greenback-Labor  ticket  was  also  nomi- 

exact  number  killed  and  wounded  was  nated. 

BT  ascertained,  but  the  most  authentic  list  The  State  election  was  held  October  14,  with 

es  the  dead  at  45  and  the  wounded  at  138.  the  result  of  electing  the  three  Republican 

Mfckig  Yaitey  Strike. — In  April  a  disagree-  candidates.    The  full  vote  was  as  follows : 
t  as  to  wages  arose  between  operators  and 

m  in  the  valleys  of  the  Hocking  and  its  secritart  of  statb. 

ichea,  ending,  in  June,  in  a  general  dis-    Jftmes  s.  SobtoBon,  RepabUc«n 891,wt 

g«  of  the  workmen  and  the  temporary  JsrM^'J^IITrJ^r^S?::::::::::::::;;:::::  »15S 

Ition  of  labor,  soon  followed  by  the  em-    Evm  J.  Morris,  Prohibition 8,eo7 
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suFRKiiE  jvDGi.  nlficent ;  the  second,  until  near  the  toe  i 

wmiam  W.  Johnson,  Republican 892,9!S  Cutting,  Seemed  as  fine  as  the  tirst  bot  a  (ef 

cbaries  D.  Martin,  Democrat 878,966  days  rendered  hundreds  of  acres  unfit  for  m*  |ii!^ 

•JT^w  •p^^T'^.yr^MKiVi ;; K  ??2  ting.    Those  who  pastured  the  fields  till  Jme,  %i^ 

John  W.  BuBduborough,  Prohibition »,17»  r     ^^         j    . i        '^        ^  .         j  a     ■ 

and  allowed  the  crop  to  grow  to  seed  \m, 


MESfBBR  OF  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS.  ^^^0  thc  ouly  ones  that  were  successful 

Charles  A  Fiickingw,  Eepubiican 893,886  clover.    Roots  are,  as  a  rule,  extra  gooi  Tbe 

John  U.  Bender,  Democrat 84e,uw  ,  ii       ^i         j  i  i-^^ 

William  B.  Ogden^reenbacker 8,5l'8  potato-crop  IS  well  gatbered ;  onlj  one  disnct , 

w.  J.  Khrkendaii,  Prohibition 9,1  w  reports  a  rot,  and  this  is  in  the  extreme  easbn  j 

Twenty-one  Congressmen   were  elected  at  part  of  the  province.    Turnips,  many  acre  el  i 

the  same  time.    In  some  of  the  districts.  Pro-  which  were  plowed  up  early  in  the  seuoo,! 

hibition  and  Greenback  candidates  were  voted  did  not  yield  so  much  as  is  the  rule,   Thedrf  I 

for.  weather  in  early  stages  of  the  crop  wu  tbi 

ONTARIO.    Tlie  GoTemmit — The  year  1884  cause.    Mangolds,  now  extensively  grown  ial 

found  a  Liberal  Government  in  power  in  the  Ontario,  produced  a  remarkable  yield.   Thi 

province,   under  the  Hon.   Attorney-General  majority  of  farmers  plant  as  many  acres  c<| 

Mowat    His  majority  in  the  Assembly  was  these  as  of  turnips. 

not  large,  and  strenuous  efforts  were  made  by        There  is  a  large  SQiTJ^tis  of  apples  this  jtttt\ 

the  opposition  members  to  defeat  his  ministry,  but  prices  are  low.    The  best  qualities 

The  test  case  on   which  the  ministry   were  only  from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  a  half  il 

to  be  defeated  was  Kirkland^s  timber  •  limit  barrel.    Pears,  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  idt 

scheme,  in  connection  with  charges  of  brib-  grapes  were,  excepting  in  a  few  localities,  vei? 

ery.    Everything  was  in  readiness,  when,  at  poor  crops.    Berries  were  very  abundant 
a  signal,  both  Eirkland  and  an  adventurer       LiTe-fitocka — live-stock  farming  is  one  of  tk   - 

named  Wilkinson  were  arrested  for  conspiracy  rising  industries  of  Ontario.    The  grades  d 

to  overthrow  the  Government.  The  trial  lasted  cattle  are  yearly  improving,  owing  largely  to 

for  weeks.    Wilkinson  was  admitted  to  bail,  the  various  exhibitions,  fairs,  etc.    Tbe  il* 

but  now  resides  in  the  United  States.    Kirk-  most  universal  practice  with  farmers  now  is  to 

land,  a  lawyer  and  a  very  able  man,  pleaded  house  the  cattle  during  winter,  and  feed  them; 

that  he  did  not  understand  the  defeat  of  the  instead  of,  as  formerly,  letting  them  '*  ran  Hm 

ministry  to  be  so  serious ;  thought  it  was  the  bnm-yard  and   feed   from   the  straw-stack.* 

same  as  in  Wisconsin,  where  it  made  no  dif-  There  are  hundreds  of  Ontario  fanners  nof 

ference  to  the  party  which  way  a  man  voted ;  who  turn  out  their  ordinary  stock  in  spring  t> 

and  repudiated  any  connection  with  Wilkinson  sleek  and  fat  as  their  beef -cattle  would  be  some 

and  his  eonfr^re^.    Being  without  friends,  and  years  ago.    Nearly  all  the  better  class  of  ftfo* 

personal  b^  not  being  acceptable,  *^  the  Ameri-  ers  have  fine  stone  stables,  usually  boilt  is  i 

can,"  as  he  was  called,  was  honored  by  Prof,  foundation  for  the  bams,  in  which  cattle,  root^ 

Goldwin  Smith,  who  came  into  court  "to  be-  etc.,  are  housed;  while  on  the  barn-floor  ibort 

friend  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land."    Tlie  plot  is  found  the  straw-cutter,  run  by  horse-power, 
having  been  fSUy  exposed,  and  the  chief  crimi-        Dairy. — Butter  and  cheese  factories  are  ooni- 

nal  being  a  mere  party  tool  and  beyond  reach  mon  aJl  over  the  province.    The  farmers «« 

of  the  law,  the  case  was  allowed  to  lapse.  the  milk,  and  receive-  the  whey  and  tbe  csa 

Crops. — Ontario  has  a  very  complete  Bureau  in  return.    In  many  localities  the  factories  tf^j 

of  Industries,  which  has  been  in  operation  for  managed  on  the  joint-stock  principle.  Ineitbtf 

several  years.    In  Ontario  the  year  1884  was  case  the  result,  as  a  rule,  is  satisfactory.  Out 

highly  favorable  for  fall  wheat.     With  the  enterprising  man  has  established  a  Jersey  diiiy 

-exception   of    a  few   western    counties,  the  between  the  cities  of  Toronto  and  Hamilt<». 

wheat  wintered  well,  and  finally  ripened  in  In  each  city  he  has  a  depot,  where  P^^^j 

a  healthy  condition.    In  some  instances  the  wishing  milk  for  invalids  may  be  snppli«^' 

thrashed  grain  weighs  from  sixty-four  to  six-  Though  instituted  for  but  a  few  months,  tb^ 

ty-six  pounds  a  bushel.    The  barley  is  plump  experiment  is  very  suocessfuL 
and  heavy,  but  owing  to  the  rains  in  harvest-        Dralilag. — Great  attention  is  being  paid  to 

time  is  discolored,  rendering  it.  as  a  rule,  unfit  tile-draining.  During  this  year  many  hundreds 

for  No.  1  Canadian.    In  the  Lake  Huron  re-  of  miles  were  put  in.    The  enormous  iDcrei«e 

gion,  tbe  barley,  as  well  as  the  oat  crop,  was  of  tile-draining  in  this,  as  compared  with  for- 

somewhat  light,  both  in  yield  an<l  in  weight,  mer  years,  is  attributable  to  two  causes,  the 

Oats,  as  a  rule,  turned  out  well.    Rye  was  not  greater  knowledge  of  its  usefulness,  and  tbe 

so  good  as  usual.  Peas,  this  year  a  most  excel-  fact  that  open  drains  are  great  hindrances  to 

lent  crop,  were  almost  entirely  free  from  the  reaping-machines;  and  the  general  introdne* 

bug  or  worm.    There  will  be  a  large  surplus  tion  of  self-binders  has  rendered  the  closing  tip 

for  market.    Corn  turned  out  well.    Sorghum,  of  the  open  drains  a  necessity.  The  ProviMwl 

beans,  buckwheat,  etc.,  are  not  much  culti-  Government  assists  municipalities  in  druning. 

vated  in  Ontario,  but  yield  fairly  well  where  subject,  of  course,  to  special  circumstances, 
tried.    Clover-seed,  a  valuable  product  of  On-        Lafeor. — Farm-labor  is  plentiful   and  rather 

tario,  this  year  turned  out  to  be  destroyed  by  Insolent;  wages  low.    The  old  custom  of  h*v- 

the  midge.    The  first,  or  hay  crop,  was  mag-  ing  the  hired  man  live  in  the  family  tbroogh* 
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ar  is  graduallj  disappearing  from  the 
led  districts.  The  custom  of  engag- 
for  the  summer  six  months,  and  of 
bout  regular  hired  help  for  the  other 
iken  its  place.  The  better  class  of 
re  adopting .  another  plan — the  most 
y  of  all  to  the  farmer :  he  engages 


a  married  laborer,  provides  him  with  a  cottage 
and  a  plot  on  one  corner  of  the  farm,  and  en- 
gages bis  services  for  the  year,  or  the  summer 
six  months,  as  suits  his  convenience. 

€rop-Pr«dB€te. — The  following  table  exhibits 
the  statistics  relating  to  the  products,  etc.,  of 
Ontario  for  the  year  1884: 


raire 

■ago  price. 


FaUwhMt. 

SpHng 
frhmU 

Bwl«7. 

0«ta. 

B]f^ 

Pmm. 

PoUtOM. 

864,740 
20,717,681 
24 
76c. 

721,647 
14.609,661 
20  2 
75c. 

700,472 
19,119,041 
27  8 
58a 

1,481.828 
57,606,804 
889 
29a 

108,416 
1,648,260 
15-9 
61a 

6I0,92S 
18,691,607 
84 
64o. 

174,560 
12,986,889 
74- !• 
66c.t 

168,757, 
27,546,261 
163-2 
b2a 

TorniiM. 

104,199 
44,406,868 
426-8 


♦  In  ear. 

ii« — During  November  and  Decem- 
^rs^  institutes  or  conventions  were  in* 
I  the  various  counties  of  the  province. 
it  is  to  discuss  questions  connected 
'arming  interests.  Already  the  effect 
remarkable.  During  tlie  year,  too, 
tment  of  Agriculture  introduced  writ- 
nations  in  agriculture.  These  exam- 
re  for  farmers'  sous,  and  are  held  at 
time  as  the  various  teachers'  exam- 

The  object  is  to  encourage  young 
main  on  the  farms, 
lessional  education  some  important 
lave  been  introduced  and  advances 
le  Minister  of  Education  for  the  prov- 
lon.  G.  W.  Ross,  has  started  a  move- 
confederate  the  various  provincial 
)s.  The  plan  is,  to  have  one  central 
university  and  several  colleges.  Eacli 
lent  universities  is  to  become  a  col- 
a  professional  staff  in  the  more  or- 
artments ;  but  in  the  higher  and  the 
tpartments  the  university  as  feder- 
supply  the  staff  of  professors.  Each 
bo  be  represented  by  a  fixed  number 
)rs  in  the  cfenate  of  the  provincial 
,  which  alone  is  to  have  the  power 
ing  degrees.  Already  Victoria  Uni- 
e  institution  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
niversity,  Knox  College,  McMaeter 
r  the  Baptist  College,  Wycliffe  Col- 
the  Western  University,  have  signi- 
approval  of  the  plan.  Albert  tfni- 
f  Belleville,  belonging  to  the  late 
Methodist  Church,  federated,  at  the 
e  Church  Union,  with  Victoria  Uni- 

Cobourg.  The  Toronto  School  of 
and  St.  Michael's  College,  the  latter 
Catholic  institution,  were  formerly 
7\th  the  University  of  Toronto.  The 
jrsity  in  the  province  of  any  irapor- 
has  refused  to  enter  the  confederacy 

of  Kingston.  Victoria  will  move 
)nrg  to  Toronto,  and  erect  college 
convenient  to  the  University  of  To- 
he  other  colleges  have  done.  The 
*f  Education  has  also  made  an  im- 
3ve  in  the  matter  of  provincial  school 
.  He  proposes,  and  is  carrying  his 
ito  practical  effect,  to  have  but  one 
ay  subject ;  one  series  of  readers,  one 
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geography,  one  grammar,  etc.  Counsels  «re 
much  divided  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  scheme. 

The  Kindergarten  system  of  educating  junior 
pupils  has  been  most  successfully  introduced 
m  the  province.  The  credit  of  the  enterprise 
is  due  mainly  to  Mr.  J.  L.  Hughes,  Inspector  of 
Schools,  Toronto.  Considerable  discussion  and 
correspondence  took  place  during  the  year, 
relative  to  the  introduction  of  the  Bible  into 
the  public  schools  of  the  province.  The  law 
has  for  years  permitted  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  and  of  prayers  approved  by  the 
Education  Department,  but  nothing  compulsory 
was  in  the  law.  Several  extreme  members  of 
the  clerical  party  endeavored  to  work  up  an 
excitement  about  the  immorality  of  the  youth 
of  the  land,  owing  to  *^  new-fangled  Yankee 
notions,"  and  to  the  absence  of  Bible-reading 
in  schools,  but  the  law  remains  about  as  it  was. 
The  Minister  of  Education  caused  a  selection 
to  be  made  of  the  non-sectarian  portions  of 
the  Bible,  and  this  will  be  bound  in  a  separate 
volume  for  use  in  the  schools  where  it  is 
deemed  necessary  to  read  the  Bible. 

Crime. — Crime  in  Ontario  has  been  at  a  low 
ebb,  so  far  as  the  more  heinous  offenses  are 
concerned;  but  the  petty  crimes  have  been 
very  common.  Burglary  especially  has  been 
exceedingly  common  in  nearly  all  the  large 
cities  and  towns,  and  the  police  seem  to  be  of 
very  little  service.  There  is  also  a  growing 
tendency  to  use  fire-arms.  The  Blake  act,  for- 
bidding, under  severe  penalties,  the  carrying 
of  concealed  weapons,  is  in  force  in  Canada, 
and  is  largely  instrumental  in  rendering  the 
revolver  unsalable. 

Popilar  DeBMistntloos. — ^There  were  two  great 
demonstrations  to  two  noted  politicians  in  To- 
ronto in  1884.  The  first  was  a  monster  street 
procession  in  honor  of  the  victory  achieved 
before  the  Privy  Council  in  London,  by  the 
Hon.  Oliver  Mowat,  in  connection  with  the 
boundary  award.  The  Liberals  of  the  prov- 
ince, from  every  municipality,  turned  out  en 
masse.  The  second  was  a  convention  and  ban- 
quet in  honor  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald's  hav- 
ing been  decorated  with  the  order  of  the  Gar- 
ter, and  also  of  his  having  attained  his  forty- 
first  year  of  public  life  in  Canada. 

OREGON.  State  GofenuMnt— The  foDowing 
were  the  State  ofilcers  during  the  year :  Gov- 
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emor,  Zenas  F.  Moody,  Republican ;  Secreta-  general  f  and  ever  heretofore  reported  to  anj 

Tj  of  State,  R.  P.  Earhart ;  Treasurer,  Edward  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State. 

Hirsch ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  The  assessed  value  of  property  is  $78,000,000, 

E.  B.  McElroy.     Judiciary,  Supreme  Court :  while  its  real  value  is  beUeved  to  be  at  least 

Chief- Justice,  Edward  B.  Watson,  succeeded  $150,000,000. 

by  Associate-Justice  John  B.  Waldo ;  Associate  The  indebtedness  of  the  State,  aside  from 

Justices,  W.  P.  Lord  and  W.  W.  Thayer.  deficiencies  that  have  accrued  during  the  p»t 

General  CondltloB* — In  his  message  to  the  Le-  two  years,  is  provided  for  from  other  sources 

gislature  of  1855,  the  Governor  uses  this  Ian-  outside  of  the  general  fund, 

guage  relative  to  the  growth  of  the  State :  The  general  bonded  indebtedness  has  been 

Her  a^cultural  products,  her  mild  climate,  her  ^^^§^}y  diminished  duriog  the  past  two  y««, 
great  natural  resources,  invite  the  immlCTant,  the  capi-  ^^^  for  a  larg©  part  of  that  gtiU  outstandii^ 
talist,  and  the  pleasure-seeker,  while  the  sound  basis  there  are  funds  on  hand  in  the  treasury.  This 
upon  which  rest  her  finances,  and  the  fact  that  within  indebtedness  includes  the  Umatilla  Indian  irir 
two  years  her  taxable  property  has  increased  more  ^ebt,  the  bonded  debt  created  by  the  act  ap- 
than  ten  miUions  ol  dollars,  clearly  mdicate  that  the  ^  j  A  ^  ne  loo^  ^  ^'^**  ,  .  -^^i"  ^ 
State,  in  the  face  of  a  general  business  depression  proved  Oct.  25, 1880,  to  complete  the  payment 
throughout  the  land,  is  in  no  danger  of  deterioration  of  the  Modoc  war  bonds,  the  soldienr  bountj 
or  decay.  The  Constitution  was  adopted  at  a  time  bonds,  and  the  soldiers'  relief  bonds.  In  pnr- 
when  the  population  of  the  State  was  less  than  50,-  gaance  of  the  authority  conferred  by  this  act, 
000,  at  a  tmae  when  its  wants  and  its  resources  were  +i,-  t*^««««^,  -.^i^  rv^,"!  i>n»^..^  ^^a  »^^.»Z 
comparatively  unknown.  The  small  State  Peniten-  T®  /r^asnrer  sold  one  hundred  and  twentj 
tiary  then  located  at  Portland  was  almost  the  only  bonds  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  each  being  for 
State  institution,  the  a^cultural  products  of  our  the  sum  of  $500.  From  the  proceeds  of  tb€ 
State  were  hardly  sufficient  for  home  consumption,  sale  of  these  bonds  and  from  the  surplus  accni- 
and  came  ahnost  exclusively  from  the  west  side  of  the  i^g  from  the  three-mill  tax,  funds  were  pro- 
Cascade  range  ot  mountams.  We  did  not  realize  that  ^5  Yr  "'^  '^'^  YT  ri.u  V/ j  u  j 
we  possessed,  undeveloped,  such  elements  of  great-  ^^^  "^*"  paymg  off  all  of  the  Modoc  war  bonds, 
ness.  During  the  years  that  have  since  intervened,  ft^u  those  bonds  have  all  been  paid  except 
extraordinary  progress  has  been  made.  Our  popula-  about  $300  which  have  never  been  present^ 
tion  now  numbere  a  quarter  of  a  milUon.    Our  State  The  new  bonds  issued  under  the  provisions  ol 

r^'^^h^t'^niorWe tt^n^^ ^i^'it  «><» ««»"' ""^ f •  IT 7? ""^•' f^ii^t 

"  Inland  Empire  "  has  been  found  to  possess  equal  ^^  ^^  ^^o^e  the  firet  day  of  January,  1890,  at 

resources  and  possibilities,  and  now  contributes  an  the  option  of  the  State.     From  the  proceeds 

equal  share  toward  the  various  revenues  of  the  State,  of  the  half-mill  tax  provided  for  in  said  act, 

Her  development  is  not  yet  complete,  but,  with  the  the  Umatilla  Indian  war  bonds  have  all  beai 

early  construction  of  the  Icxiks  at  the  Casjadw  and  j^      .^^  ^    exception  of  $783.08  which  htfe 

The  Dalles,  the  commerce  of  a  continent  will  traverse  *^  :  1                 c^wi/wvu  vi.  ^  i  w.  v^  ^ukm  iwf « 

all  her  thoroughfares.    Our  common-school  facilities,  ^ot  been  presented,    irom  the  remaimng  pro- 

with  an  irreducible  school  fiind,  ample  to  give  every  ceeds  of  said  half- mill  tax,  thirty  bonds  of  the 

child  in  ^e  State  a  common  education,  several  colleges  new  issue  have  been  paid,  leaving  ninety  bonds 

and  institutions  of  learning  that  are  self-sustaining,  unpaid,  representing  an  indebtedness  upon  this 

fan'ifdo^nrd^r/  IS  ti^?u"{r ^aSf  ^ ^t"-^  f^ouA  of  $45,000,  together  with  acc^.^  in- 

many  important  industries,  including  a^cu]ture,lum-  terest.     On  account  of  tne  Modoc  war  mdeM- 

ber,  our  fisheries,  etc.,  which  have  made  the  name  of  edness  there  has  been  refunded  to  the  State  of 

Oregon  famous  throughout  the  world,  all  attest  the  Oregon,  by  the  General  Government,  $70,000. 

^T^^?on"^^f°'^\^^'''^^^*^'^'''^^^^'    On  the  soldiers'  relief  bonds  there  remaiiw 
existence  of  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy.  ^^p^.^   ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^ 

FlnasMb — ^The  receipts  for  the  period  begin-  amount  is  in  the  treasury.  Of  the  soldiers' boim' 
ning  Sept.  1,  1882,  and  ending  Dec.  31,  1884,  ty  bonds  there  are  still  outstanding  one  hundred 
are  as  follow :  and  fifty-nine  of  the  denomination  of  $50  each. 

Pour-min  tax  of  1882 $2,w.874  4S    ^his  constitutes  the  general  bonded  indebted- 

Four-miii  tax  of  1883 801.227  80    ncss  of  the  State,  and  money  for  the  immediate 

S^C^ule"!^;:;:;:::  •::::;:.:::::::  'IZ  u  or  proximate  payment  of  it  u  now  «y«ii.bie. 

Private  Insane 6,863  71        An  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislative  Assem- 

Idahoinsane o IS  o?    ^^^  Oct.  21,  1870,  providing  for  the  issoance of 

Sale  of Lwkft' .' .' " ! * .* .' .' * ! .* ." .' .' .* .* .* ! ! .' .* .' .' .* '.'.'.'. '. '. '.         mI  60    bonds  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  canal  and 
Miscellaneous ! .* 43,655  85    locks  at  Oregon  City. 

Making  a  total  of ^m^  ^{  ^^.^  swamp-land  warrants  there  is  yet 

outstanding  the  amount  of  $87,547.36  with  ac- 
Adding  to  this  amount  the  sum  of  $122,-  crued  interest.  As  these  are  payable  only  out 
608.36,  which  stood  in  the  treasury  on  Aug.  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  swamp-lands, 
31,  1882,  to  the  credit  of  the  general  fund,  we  their  redemption  has  been  necessarily  slow, 
have  the  sum  of  $775,302.24,  against  which  is  State  LaMte.— The  90,000  acres  of  land  grant- 
to  be  charged  the  amount  of  the  general  ap-  ed  for  the  State  Agricultural  Ck>llege,  and  the 
propriation  made  by  the  last  Legislative  As-  seventy-two  sections  set  apart  for  the  State 
sembly,  which  leaves  a  balance  to  the  credit  of  University,  have  been  selected  and  secured  in 
the  general  fund  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  full  to  the  State.  The  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
just  closed  of  about  $300,000,  an  excess  of  these  lands,  and  of  the  lands  set  apart  for  the 
$175,000  over  any  surplus  to  the  credit  of  the  support  of  common  schools,  are  bringing  in  & 
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large  revenue.    The  amoants  of  these  fdncU 
are  as  follow : 

UniTeraity  ftind  priodpal $7S,000 

Agricaltnral-College  fund  principal 77,000 

Coounon-flchool  ftind  principal 9S0,000 

Of  the  different  classes  of  lands  belonging 
to  the  State  there  have  been  sold  since  Sept. 
1,  1882,  as  follows : 

ACTM. 

Unlvertity  lands...  2,218-26 

Agricultorai-CoUe^  lands 4,&59'69 

Common  school 122,646*17 

Internal  improvements 82,748*  18 

The  law  governing  the  selection,  approval, 
and  disposition  of  the  swamp-lands  granted  to 
the  State  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  12, 
1860,  has  been  a  constant  source  of  vexation, 
and  is  likely  to  prove  a  source  of  mach  litiga- 
tion. For  years  the  State  has  been  making 
earnest  efforts  to  secure  a  patent  for  the  swamp- 
lands to  which  it  is  entitled  nnder  the  act,  but 
thos  far  with  coniparatively  little  sn'ccess. 

iKue  AsyliB« — The  new  insan^asylum  build- 
ing was  ready  for  the  reception  of  patients 
late  in  October,  1883,  and  those  at  East  Port- 
land were  at  once  removed  to  it.  The  number 
of  patients  received  at  this  time  was  268  males 
and  102  females.  Among  the  patients  thus 
received  were  the  insane  of  Idaho  Territory. 
For  the  care  and  maintenance  of  these  patients, 
from  the  date  of  their  reception  to  November, 
1884,  there  had  been  paid  into  the  treasury 
of  the  State,  by  Idaho,  the  sum  of  $4,705.72. 

Tlie  Pentteitlfiry. — At  the  last  session  of  the 
L^^lative  Assembly  a  law  was  passed  au- 
thorizing the  Superintendent  of  the  Peniten- 
tiary to  contract  for  the  leasing  of  convict- 
labor,  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  forty  cents  a 
day  for  each  convict.  Under  the  authority 
conferred  by  this  law,  a  contract  was  made  by 
the  superintendent.  The  number  of  convicts 
increased  from  178  on  Aug.  31,  1882,  to  256 
on  Sept.  7,  1884,  and  274  on  Dec.  81,  1884. 
In  consequence,  it  became  necessary  to  provide 
additional  accommodations.  The  Governor  rec- 
ommends the  establishment  of  a  reform  school. 

EdacattMiaL — ^The  common  schools  are  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  The  State  University 
and  tlie  State  Agricultural  College  are  doing 
good  service.  There  are  two  State  Normal 
Schools,  a  School  for  the  Blind,  and  a  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren of  school  age  increased  from  69,076  in 
1883  to  73,867  in  1884. 

PotttlciL — The  twelfth  annual  convention  of 
the  Oregon  State  Worn  an -Suffrage  Association 
met  in  Portland  on  Feb.  12.  The  following 
resolutions  among  others  were  adopted : 

That  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  Oregon  declarinff — ''  The  elective  francbine  shall 
not  hereafter  be  prohibited  to  any  citizen  on  account 
of  sex  "—contains  the  essence  and*  spirit  of  the  Decla- 
ntion  of  Independence,  and  we  pledge  oorselves  to 
UM  all  honorable  means  in  our  power  to  secure  its 
adopdon  by  the  people. 

lliat  the  thanks  of  this  convention  are  due  and  are 
herebv  tendered  to  the  men  and  women  of  Washing- 
ton "f  erritory  for  the  victory  they  have  achieved  m 
aecuriog  the  elective  franchise  for  the  women  of  that 


Territory /and  for  the  fud  and  encounufement  thereby 
given  to  those  engaged  in  the  cause  ofequai  rights  in 
Oregon  and  elsewhere. 

State  Conventions  of  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican parties  were  held  to  choose  delegates 
to  the  National  Conventions,  and  nominate 
candidates  for  Presidential  Electors,  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  Congressman.  The 
Democratic  Convention  met  at  Dalles  City  on 
April  17,  and  nominated  John  Myers  for  Con- 
gress, and  William  W.  Thayer  for  judge.  The 
Republican  Convention  met  in  Portland  on 
the  30th  of  April,  and  nominated  L.  Flynn  for 
judge,  and  Binger  Herman  for  Congress.  At 
the  election  on  the  2d  of  June,  the  vote  for 
Congressman  was  as  follows :  Republican,  25,- 
699;  Democratic,  23,652.  For  judge  the 
Democratic  vote  was  24,892 ;  Repubhcan,  24,- 
271.  For  the  constitutional  amendment,  con- 
ferring the  right  of  suffrage  on  women,  1 1,228 
votes  were  cast ;  against  it,  28,176.  The  Legis- 
lature of  1885  consists  of  17  Republicans  and 
13  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  and  85  Repub- 
licans and  25  Democrats  in  the  douse.  The 
folio wii^  was  the  vote  of  the  State  for  Presi- 
dential Electors  on  the  4th  of  November :  Re- 
publican, 26,860 ;  Democratic,  24,604;  Green- 
back, 726 ;  Prohibition,  492. 

Pirtlaml  Ctuwrce. — The  receipts  at  Port- 
land of  the  leading  articles  of  produce  by  the 
principal  lines  of  transportation  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  July  31,  1884,  were : 

Valley— 826,688  ctls.  wheat,  832,923  bbls.  flour, 
172,231  ctls.  oats,  5,408  ctls.  barlev,  41,928  ctls.  bran, 
85,847  ctls.  mill-stuff,  28,068  sks.  potatoes,  18,045  bU. 
hay,  1,982,759  lbs.  wool,  517,199  lbs.  hides,  27  sks. 
flaxseed,  1,729,867  lbs.  hops,  41,181  bbls.  lime. 

Eastern— 2.061,469  ctls.  wheat,  172,902  bbls.  flour, 
120  ctls.  barley,  7,058  ctls.  bran,  11,009  ctls.  mill- 
stuff,  1.755  sks.  potatoes,  220  bis.  bay,  7,490,432  Ibe. 
wool.  958,126  lbs.  hides,  81,436  sks.  flaxseed,  78,- 
746  Ids.  hops. 

The  receipts  of  several  leading  articles  for 
two  seasons  compare  as  follows : 


ARTICLES. 


Wheat,  ctls. . . 
Flour,  bbta.... 

Oats,  oils 

Barley,  ctls... 
Bran,  ctls .  . . . 
Mlll-stnO;  ctls. 
Potatoes,  sks.. 
Hay,  bales.... 

Wool,  Iba 

Hides,  lbs 

FlazKeed,  sks.. 

Hops,  lbs 

lime,  bbls.... 


188a->84. 

1882-'83. 

2,888,0M 

2,050,826 

6(),\825 

474,076 

172.281 

148,600 

6,62S 

4,961 

4^^m 

58,899 

4«,8.')6 

48.869 

24.S18 

87,808 

18,265 

14,966 

9,478.191 

8,162,682 

1,476,825 

1,681,810 

81,468 

91,885 

1,80S.118 

629.61T 

41,181 

48.720 

The  largest  valley  wheat  receipts  are  from 
Linn,  Marion,  Lane,  and  Yamhill  counties. 
Oats  are  well  distributed,  some  coming  from 
Puget  Sound,  but  these  are  inferior  to  those  of 
the  State.  Marion  county  is  the  largest  flour- 
grinding  county,  several  mills  being  located  at 
Salem  and  Turner;  Clackamas  comes  next, 
having  three  mills  at  Oregon  City.  Mill-stufE 
comes  largely  from  these  mills.  Wool  comes 
from  Wasco,  Umatilla,  and  other  counties  east 
of  the  mountains,  from  eastern  Washington, 
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and  from  the  Umpqua  valley  in  southern  Ore- 
gon. Flaxseed  comes  from  northern  Idaho 
and  points  near  thereto.  Almost  all  the  lime 
received  is  ft*om  the  islands  np  Puget  Soand. 
Hops  are  mostly  from  counties  hordering  on 
Puget  Sound,  although  some  comes  from  Yaki- 
ma county,  and  more  from  the  middle  valley 
counties.  The  arrivals  of  wheat  and  flour,  re- 
duced to  wheat,  foot  up  a  total  equal  to  212,- 
689  short  tons  wheat. 

Receipts  hy  leading  transportation  lines  from 
Aug.  1  to  the  close  of  1884,  as  compared  with 
a  like  period  of  the  last  cereal  year,  were : 


profitable  than  the  preceding  ones.  This  con- 
dition of  things  is  largely  due  to  overprod1l^ 
tion.  The  season^s  pack,  exclusive  of  Britisb 
Columbia,  haa  been  stated  as  follows : 


ARTICLES. 


Wheat,  ctls... 
Flour,  bbls... 

Oat8,ctls 

Bariey,  ctls... 

Bran,  ctis 

MUl-Btafi;ctUi. 
Potatoes,  ska. 

Wool,  lbs 

Hides,  lbs.... 
Lime,  bbls. . . . 
Flaxseed,  ska. 
Hops,  lbs 


1884-'85. 


Vallty. 


1,010,946 

ei,7M 

88.549 

l,ab5 

82,9bl 

18,792 

29,151 

974,lb0 

219,960 

12,568 

12 

3,207,824 


EMtera. 


1,41^,601 

64,198 

29,876 

8,569 

14,818 

5,604 

498 

897,881 

227,880 


15,697 
179,976 


1883.>84. 


YtUay. 


611,956 

169,424 

49,776 

2,780 

22,742 

28,560 

12,822 

1,124,407 

205,048 

22,822 

4 

1,202,149 


EMtera. 


1,681,153 
88,019 


120 

2.279 

4,281 

614 

868,700 

860,145 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

10,89T 
70,948 


The  wholesale  trade  of  Portland,  in  1884, 
amounted  to  ^0,650,000,  being  less  than  in 
1888,  which  was  an  exceptional  year. 

SataioB. — The  salmon-canning  industry  has 
not  been  a  profitable  one  for  the  past  few 
years,  and  the  season  of  1884  was  even  less 


Colombia  river e»,OM 

Bacramento,  spring 7i>,000 

Baororoeuto,  fall 2&.000 

Rogue  river,  spring 6,0C0 

Bogue  river,  Ikil 4.000 

Alaska i^m 

Eel  river 6,000 

Coqullle  river T^ 

Bmlth  river 6,000 

Umpaqua  river 8,4«0 

IHUamook  bay 4^500 

Total 609^ 

The  British  Columbia  pack  may  be  estinuted 
at  100,000  cases.  The  shipments  from  Port- 
land are  shown  below : 

THE  TEAB'S  SHIFMSNTS.  Om. 

To  San  Frandaoo 11^058 

To  England 80S^ 

To  Now  York  by  sea ».«« 

Eastward  (raU) m,m 

Other  points 180 

Total Vn,9Si 

NEW  SEASON^S   (fROM   APRIL    1)  SmPMEXTS. 

To  San  Francisco lO^SSl 

To  England 80SjW« 

To  New  Yorkby  aea &JS4 

Eastward  (rail) 140,798 

Other  points M 

Total 668,751 


PALEONTOLOGICAL    DISCOVERIES,    EECENT. 

Hitherto  no  remains  of  air-breathing  or  land 
animals  had  been  found  below  the  Devonian 
series  of  rocks,  although  scorpions  and  other 
air-breathers  had  been  discovered  quite  abun- 
dantly in  the  lowest  carboniferous  series.  The 
first  palflBozoic  scorpion  which  came  to  light 
was  described  by  Count  Sternberg,  in  1835,  as 
from  the  coal-formation  of  Chomb,  Bohemia, 
and  was  named  by  Corda  Cyclophthalmus  w- 
nioT,  Another  species  was  fouud  in  the  same 
place  three  years  afterward,  which  Corda  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  Mierolabis.  The 
next  discoveries  of  palssozoic  scorpions  were 
made  in  1866,  when  Messrs.  Meek  and  Wor- 
then  described  two  new  genera  from  the  coal- 
measures  of  Mazon  creek,  Illinois,  under  the 
names  of  Eoscorpius  and  Mazonia,  In  1873 
Dr.  Henry  Woodward  determined  remains  of 
scorpions  referable  to  the  genus  Eoseorpius  in 
both  the  coal-measures  of  England  and  the 
carboniferous  limestone  of  Scotland.  In  1881 
Mr.  Beniamin  N.  Peach  described  a  considera- 
ble number  of  remains  of  scorpions,  including 
some  species  of  Eoseorpius^  which  had  been 
obtained  by  the  officers  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey of  Scotland  from  the  lowest  carboniferous 
rocks  of  the  Scottish  border.  In  the  summer 
of  1884  Prof.  Gustav  LindstrOm,  of  Stockholm, 


obtained  a  fossil  scorpion  of  much  greater  geo- 
logical age  than  auy  of  these,  from  the  Upper 
Silurian  strata  of  Wisby,  in  the  island  of  Goth- 
land, Sweden.  In  a  letter  to  M.  Alphonee 
Milne-Edwards  of  Nov.  24,  1884,  ProL  Lind; 
strOm  says,  describing  his  fossil :  "  The  epeo- 
men  is  in  sufficiently  good  preservation,  sod 
shows  the  chitinous  brown  or  yellowish  brown 
cuticle,  very  thin,  compressed,  and  cormgatd 
by  the  pressure  of  the  superposed  layers.  Ve 
can  distinguish  the  cephalo-thorax,  the  abdo- 
men, with  seven  dorsal  laminae,  and  the  tail 
consisting  of  six  segments  or  wings,  the  last 
narrowing  and  sharpening  into  the  venomooi 
dart.  The  sculpture  of  the  surface,  consistinf 
of  tubercles  and  longitudinal  keels,  entire)/ 
corresponds  with  that  of  recent  scorpions. 
One  of  the  stigmata  on  the  right  is  visible,  flDti 
clearly  demonstrates  that  it  must  have  be 
longed  to  an  air-breathing  animal,  and  the 
whole  organization  indicates  that  it  lived  on 
dry  land.  In  this  scorpion,  then,  which  we 
have  named  PalaopJionius  nuncittSj  we  see  the 
most  ancient  of  land-animals.  In  the  coDf<}^ 
mation  of  this  scorpion  there  is  one  feature  of 
great  importance,  namely,  four  pairs  of  thoracic 
feet,  large  and  pointed,  resembling  the  feet  ol 
the  embryos  of  several  other  traeheates  and  ani- 
mals like  the  Campodea.    This  form  of  feet  do 
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liats  in  the  foesil  scorpions  of  the  ear- 
ns foriDation,  the  sppoDdicea  beloDgiog 
t  resemble  those  found  in  the  soorpioos 

□Qter,  of  Oorluke,  had  obtained  anoth- 
of  u  soorpion  in  June,  1883,  Irom  the 
ilnrian  bedit  of  Daoaide,  Lucan  Water, 
igoir,  Lanarkshire,  Sootland,  of  which 
ever,  failed  to  publiab  a  description  be- 
accoont  of  the  speoiinen  of  Prof.  Lind- 
ad  appeared.  Ah  described  by  Mr. 
he  animal  in  Dr.  Hnnter's  specimen 
it  an  inch  and  a  half  Ion*,',  and  liea  on 
on  the  stone.  Its  exposed  ventral  sur* 
wa  almoBt  everj  external  organ  that 
Mn  in  that  position,  and  in  this  wa; 
I  sapplement  the  evidence  supplied  bf 
dish  spooimen.  As  in  the  northern  ia- 
,  the  first  and  second  pair  o(  append- 
ie  cephalo-thorax  '-  •■■-  "—*■-'•  — 
-e  chelate,  hot  the 
at.     The  walking-limDs,  mougn  not 

dninpj  as  in  Palaoahotutu  nuneiiu, 
ainate  each  in  a  Bingle  claw-like  spike. 
ingement  of  the  sternum  shows  a  large 
lal  nlate  (metastemite),  againat  which 
ve-anaped  coxte  of  the  fourth  pair  of 
limbs  abnt  The  coxs  of  tlie  third 
nd  the  poDtagonaJ  plate  alon^  its  npper 

and  meet  in  the  mid-line  of  the  bod?, 
her  we  flnnlj  united.  The  coiie  of 
two  pairs,  as  veil  as  the  bases  of  the 
e  drawn  aside  from  the  center  line  of 
-,  showing  that,  as  in  recent  scorpions, 
ine  are  concerned  in  mandocation,  or 


I  these  being 
side,  the  medial  ejea  are  seen  pressed 
ugh  the  cntiole  of  the  gnllet,  and  a 
brum  (camerostome)  appears  between 
I  of  the  chelicersi'  Behind  the  pen- 
plate  and  the  coxai  of  the  hindmost 
ere  aucceada  a  apace  shaped  litce  an  in- 
',  where  the  test  is  thin  and  wrinkled 
le  of  Che  long  axis  of  the  bodj.  It  is 
g  this  line  tliat  the  trank  of  the  abdo- 
st  eaailj  separates  from  the  cephalo- 
n  recent  scorpions,  and  it  is  at  once 
;  that  the  trunk  in  thia  case  is  as  tar 
d  from  the  cephalo-thoraz  as  it  can 
irithont  being  detached.  Similar  lon- 
II7  wrinkled  skin  is  seen  to  unite  the 
id  vertical  scntea  np  the  whole  right 
be  tmnk.  At  the  interior  angle  of  the 
V  there  hangs  downward  a  narrow 
ircnlum  flanked  on  each  side  bj  the 
which  have  each  a  broad  triangnlar 
:t  along  its  lower  edge  with  the  nsual 
le  filamonta.  The  combs  almost  bide 
of  the  four  ventral  Bclerites,  which 
breathing  apparatus  in  recent  acorpi- 
.withatanding  which  all  four  of  these 
>n  their  right  side  nndonbted  slit-like 
.  at  the  nsnal  place.  The  fifth  central 
the  trnnk  suddenly  contracts  poateri- 
d  to  its  narrow  end  is  articulated  a 


lon^  tail  of  five  joints  and  &  poiaon-gland  with 
a  Btmg.  Theae  Joints  are  all  constructed  on 
the  some  principle  as  those  of  recent  acorpions, 
and  aa  the  articular  surfaces  are  more  highly 
faceted  on  the  dorsal  than  on  the  ventTEU  as- 
pect (a  portion  of  the  tail  lying  side  wise,  allow- 
ing of  these  observations),  there  con  be  no 
donbt  that  the  animal  was  in  the  habit  of  car- 
rying the  tail  over  the  head  (so  to  speak),  and 
stin^nc  in  the  same  manner  as  its  recent  con- 
geners." The  above  characters  are  shown  in 
the  accompanying  engravbg  {Fig,  1),  on  a  scale 


_  ,_ ,,, .  ..om  the  npp«r  SIlTirlKii  rocka 

orLc^nuWiiw.  LinnrkshlK.  8ciitbi>d.  runad  b;  Dr. 
nuDter,  Cstlok-     '" '*"■  " —  ■" — — —  > 
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ahont  twice  the  natural  size,  from  a  drawing 
taken  by  Mr.  Peach.  From  it  and  from  the 
description  it  beoomea  apparent  that  the  animal 
WHS  a  true  air-breather  and  a  loud-animal. 

The  earl ieat fossil  inaectahitherto found  were 
some  specimens  discovered  by  Mr,  S.  H,  Scud- 
der  in  the  Devonian  strata  of  New  Brunswick. 
Very  recently  M.  Obarles  Brongniart  has  do- 
Bcribed  a  fossil  impression  of  the  wing  of  an 
insoct  (Figa.  2  and  8)  which  was  found  by  M. 
Douville,  professor  in  the  Ecole  dea  Mines,  in 
tbe  Middle  Silurian  sandstone  of  Jnrqnes  (Cal- 
vados), France.  The  specimen  is  imperfectly 
preserved,  but  most  of  the  nervation  is  dis- 
tlngnishahle.  The  wing,  which  is  about  thir- 
ty-five millimetres  lone,  belonged  to  an  insect 
of  the  family  of  the  Blattida.  The  humeral 
field  is  broad,  and  there  con  be  perceived  on 
the  specimen  the  upper  humeral  vein,  the 
lower  hnmeral  vein,  bifurcated  at  its  extrem- 
ity ;  the  vitrean  or  median  vein,  also  divided 
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into  two  branobes ;  and  tbe  upper  and  lover 
diBCoidd  veins,  witii  obliqne  diviuona  reuniting 
at  the  end,  hb  ribt  be  still  observed  amoiif; 
some  of  the  BlattidB  of  onr  own  epoch.  It  is 
also  possible  to  trace  the  anal  vein,  which  is 
nearly  straight  and  reaches  almost  to  the  end 


-  .. :.  BuTU  (PaUeo  AtoMiu 

HoucUM),  Ids  piece  ol  SihutBD  undilone  (utuial 

of  the  win^,  and  the  aiDlar;  veins,  which 
parallel  to  it.    The  length  of  the  anal  nerval 
and  the  inferior  breadth  of  the  axillary  field 
are  remarkable  peculiarities,  and  distinguish 
this  impression  from  all  other  wings  of  Blalti- 
da,  both  living  and  fosail.    The  Pro^onobiat- 
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Una  Prittehii  (Heer)  and  the  Gerahlattinafat- 
eigera  (Scndder)  have  a  nervation  similar  to 
that  of  onr  Silurian  wine.  The  name  Palao- 
ilatlina  VovvUlei,  after  M,  Doaville,  has  been 
given  to  this  fossil  species.  This  fossil,  being 
of  the  Middle  i^ilurian,  is  considered  superior  iu 
antiquity  to  both  the  Swedish  and  the  Scottish 
scorpions,  which  are  of  the  Upper  Silorian  age, 
PAPER,  CUBON  m  IMPI£S8I01t.  The  arti- 
cle known  to  the  trade  as  impression-paper 
was  first  manofnctored  in  England  about  1835, 
and  is  employed  for  the  duplication  of  writing 
or  drawings  by  impressions,  which  may  he  in- 
creased in  number  by  increasing  the  nnmber 
of  sheets  of  the  impress!  on -paper  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  of  these  to  every  two  copies, 
the  eotire  nomber  being  completed  in  one 
writing.  Since  1880  the  use  of  this  mode  of 
rednplication  haa  come  greatly  in  vogue,  being 
employed  by  railroad  and  other  corporations, 
by  news  agencies  for  the  preparation  of  what 
are  known  as  "  manifold  "  reproductions  of  tel- 


i  mnltiplicalion  of  copiea  —  _- 
sired.  The  process  of  mnnnfactnre  is  eimpk 
in  itself,  but  reqoires  skillful  manipulation,  and 
some  inventive  shren'dnees  in  the  combination 
of  the  materials  employed.     A  quantity  of 
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lamp-black  being  placed  in  a  vat,  soffleiat  K 
lard'Oil  is  added  to  it  to  bring  it  to  the  com' 
ency  of  molasses.  This  mixture  is  thinly  i 
regularly  applied  to  sheets  of  tissue-pipCT, 
either  by  means  of  a  brash  or  with  a  pad  of 
lambVwool.  This  part  of  the  process  reqaira 
skill  and  eipertness,  as  well  as  a  delicate  londi. 
After  the  paper  is  thus  prepared,  the  sopertn- 
0D8  oil  is  dried  out  by  placing  the  sheets  bt-  i 
tween  newspapers,  nntil  there  is  only  suffiricat  ] 
left  to  hold  the  lamp-black  surface  to  the  pa- 
per. The  preparation  is  applied  either  to  oh 
or  both  sides  of  the  sheet.  In  the  latter  in- 
stance there  is  a  double  reproduction  vben  it 
is  nsed  in  taking  impressions.  In  the  L'niud 
States  thia  manufacture  is  chiefly  carried  on  in 
New  York,  five  or  »i  firms  only  being  engifitd 
in  iL  The  cost  of  manufacture  is  about  two 
dollars  a  quire,  and  the  profit  is  large.  Besidtt 
the  ordinary  black  impression-paper,  colortd 
sheele  are  produced  by  using  as  a  base,  ilUtMd 
of  lamp-black,  the  various  colored  chalks  or 
crayons.  The  colored  sheets  are  much  en>- 
ployed  in  tbe  reproduction  of  detugns  in  fancy- 
work,  for  embroidery,  etc 

PlPIIl,  or  New  Oaineo,  a  large  island  aodk 
of  Australia.  The  western  half  of  the  isltnl 
is  claimed  by  Holland,  having  been  ceded  by 
the  chief  of  Tidore,  one  of  the  Molucca  tslands 
who  pretended  to  tbe  sovereignty.  The  sUve- 
trade  and  the  bieAe  de  mer  fishery  formerly  at- 
tracted Dutch  traders.  At  that  period  wm* 
measure  of  political  jurisdiction  was  maintained, 
but  for  half  a  century  there  has  been  no  politi> 
oal  connection  and  very  little  commercul  ia- 
teroonrse  with  the  Dutch.  When  Germiny, 
France,  and  Italy  began  to  consider  the  fean- 
bility  of  planting  colonies  in  the  Sonth  Sei  iil- 
ands,  and  tomed  their  attention  eepcciallT  to 
New  Guinea,  the  Australian  colonists  urged  tlie 
British  Government  to  annex  the  unclaipwd 
half  of  New  Guinea  and  the  other  islands  of  tbe 
Pspnan  Archipelago,  on  the  ground  that  their 
settlement  by  foreign  nations  would  constitnte 
a  military  danger  to  Anstralia.  The  Anstjaliini 
hare  hitherto  done  little  in  the  way  of  explort- 
tion  in  Papua,  and  their  infinenre  has  not  tend- 
ed to  enlighten ;  end  Powell  is  tbe  only  pt 
from  the  English  colonies  that  has  rt) 
long  among  uie  natives  and  won  their  frieixl- 
ship  and  confidence,  like  the  Italians  D'Alberti) 
ana  Beccari  and  the  Russian  Uiklncbo  lliclir< 
The  Australians  have  traded  with  the  coak 
tribes,  but  only  from  their  ehips.  The  barta- 
rous  labor-traffic  has  been  most  frequently  tin 
object  of  their  visits  to  Pspna,  New  Brilaio, 
New  Irelsnd,  and  the  New  Hebrides. 

The  trial  of  McNeil  at  Brisbane  in  Notm- 
ber,  18S4,  revealed  the  methods  of  labor  "re- 
cruiting," which  have  done  more  than  anjlbiiif 
else  to  aronse  and  peipetnato  the  hostibtj  of 
tbe  Papuans  to  the  wbito  race.  McNeil  tlx 
first  of  these  brutal  Isbor-agents  that  hssbw 
convicted  by  a  jury,  and  whose  conviction  *» 
rendered  possible  by  a  recent  act  of  tbe  QuMO** 
land  Parliament  admitting  tbe  teatimoo;  d 
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\  at  the  discretion  of  the  jadge,  sailed  in  sively  disallowed  and  rebuked  by  Lord  Derby, 
884,  on  a  labor-cruise  among  the  South  who  hinted,  however,  that  the  Imperial  Gov- 
lands.  As  required  by  a  recent  statute,  emment  would  be  more  favorably  inclined  to 
emment  agent  went  along,  to  see  that  the  hopes  of  the  colonies  if  they  would  strength- 
Tuita  understood  the  nature  of  their  en-  en  their  power  by  union,  and  combine  to  bear 
ants  and  were  fairly  and  freely  employed,  their  equitable  share  of  the  cost  of  the  develop- 
irty,  armed  with  Winchester  repeating-  ment,  administration,  and  defense  of  new  pos- 
anded  at  a  village  on  the  coast  of  New  sessions.  Out  of  this  suggestion  was  developed 
i  to  recruit  The  struggles  that  attend  the  convention  of  the  Australian  governments 
ddnapping  operations  are  termed^*  scrim-  in  December,  1883,  which  adopted  resolutions 
^^  in  the  phraseology  of  the  slave-catch-  in  favor  of  a  federation  for  defense  and  other 
lere  several  natives  were  killed.  At  Nor-  common  objects,  and  for  the  immediate  pur- 
Island  was  another  scrimmage,  in  which  pose  of  securing  the  annexation  of  the  islands 
i  Kanakas  were  captured,  a  number  were  of  the  western  Pacific. 

and  McNeil  himself  received  a  spear-  The  colonial  legislatures  voted  £15,000  to- 
L  At  Harris  Island,  north  of  Normanby  ward  the  expense  of  the  protectorate  or  an- 
,  the  natives  were  as  usual  enticed  to  nexation  of  New  Guinea  when  the  imperial  au- 
la of  the  vessel  on  the  pretense  of  trad-  thorities  announced  the  intention  of  exercising 
W^hen  the  recruiting  agent  with  a  mixed  jurisdiction  over  the  southern  coast.  This  con- 
f  whites  and  blacks,  all  armed  with  rifles,  tribution  to  the  first  yearns  expenses  of  the 
round  in  a  whale-boat  on  the  unsuspect-  protectorate  was  made  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
anders,  they  paddled  for  the  shore  with  home  authorities.  The  colonization  of  any  of 
)ir  might.  Pursuing  the  largest  canoe,  the  neighboring  islands  by  a  foreign  power,  it 
1  was  struck  with  a  paddle  by  an  island-  was  declared,  would  endanger  the  vital  inter- 
l  in  return  shot  him  dead.  All  in  the  ests  of  the  colonies.  In  July,  1883,  Lord  Der- 
then  jumped  into  the  water,  and  a  num-  by  declared  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
them  were  picked  up  by  another  boat  a  foreign  power  to  settle  on  the  coast  of 
;he  schooner  and  *'  recruited."  It  was  Papua  would  be  regarded  by  England  as  an 
8  murder  that  McNeil  was  sentenced  to  unfriendly  act.  Reassured  by  this  declaration, 
ged.  By  means  of  a  series  of  massacres  and  confident  of  the  effect  of  the  forcible  and 
ese,  McNeiPs  schooner  Hopeful  obtained  persistent  manifestations  of  their  views,  the 
rgo  of  laborers,  bringing  back  to  Queens-  colonists  rested  in  the  secure  belief  that  the 
irer  100  stowed  in  her  hold.  Such  prac-  British  Gt>vernment  would  guard  their  inter- 
ave  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  £ng-  ests.  They  were  assured  once  more,  in  a  dis- 
obtain  a  footing  on  Papua  or  to  explore  patch  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  dated  May  9, 
erior.  Expeditions  up  the  Fly  river  and  1884,  that  no  foreign  power  contemplated  any 
lents  on  the  coast,  combining  mission-  interference  in  Papua. 

rposes  with  the  scheme  of  annexation,  EegUsli  AaMxallM* — When  the  British  minis- 

i  aided  by  the  colonial  governments,  failed  try  repudiated  the  annexation  of  New  Guinea  by 

on  account  of  the  malarial  climate,  the  the  Queensland  executive,  they  announced  the 

able  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  in-  intention  of  giving  the  high  commissioner  in 

;e  hostility  of  the  people.    The  missiona-  Feejee  jurisdiction  over  the  acts  of  British  sub- 

lalmers  and  Lawes,  however,  persevered  jects  in  the  southern  part  of  Papua,  in  view  of 

r  efforts,  and  have  established  amicable  the  considerable  trade  that  had  sprung  up  with 

IS  with  some  of  the  tribes  of  the  south-  that  coast.    In  May,  1884,  the  Secretary  for  the 

ist,  and  planted  mission  stations  among  Colonies  sent  a  dispatch  expressing  the  deter- 

They  reside  themselves  at  Port  Moresby,  mination  of  the  British  Government  to  take  the 

icovery  of  gold  in  the  mountains  near  southern  coast  under  its  protection.    The  min- 

[oresby  brought  a  large  number  of  ad-  isters  explained  in  Parliament  that  the  juris- 

3rs  to  the  north  shore  of  Papua,  but  they  diction  to  be  established  would  extend  to  the 

inable  to  carry  on  mining  operations,  subjects  of  foreign  nations,  and  said  that  a 

to  the  ferocity  of  the  natives  and  the  high  commissioner  would  be  appointed  for  the 

ty  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  food.  new  protectorate,  who  would  be  independent  of 

■pM   iBMxatlM    %j    QMonUuid.  —  The  the  Governor  of  Feejee,  the  official  intrusted 

»land  ministry  in  April,  1883,  impatient  with  jurisdiction  over  Papua  as  well  as  over 

inaction  of  the  home  Government,  and  the  western  Pacific  generally.    In  September 

nt  of  the  support  of  public  opinion  in  the  Victorian  Premier  asked  all  the  colonial 

onies,  took  the  bold  step  of  proclaiming  governments  to  unite  in  urging  the  British 

lexation  to  the  colony  of  the  whole  east-  Government  to  include  in  the  protectorate  the 

If  of  New  Guinea.     H.  M.  Chester,  po-  whole  of  Papua  and  the  islands  beyond.    The 

igistrate  at  Thursday  Island,  under  in-  ministry  of  New  South  Wales  held  back,  but 

»ns  of  the  colonial  Government,  sailed  the  next  month  all  the  colonies  joined  in  the 

;  Moresby  and  raised  the  British  flag  in  request.    The  Government  had  already  issued 

»f  the  formal  occupation  of  the  island,  instructions  to  Admiral  Erskine,  commanding 

jt  of  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith,  then  Pre-  the  naval  forces  on  the  Australian  station, 

f  Queensland,  was  promptly  and  deci-  Hugh  Hastings  Romilly,  deputy-commissioner 
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for  the  western  Pacific,  was  appointed  to  go  Government  had  resolved  to  place  under  its 

to  New   Guinea  and  take  measures  for  the  protection  only  the  south  coast  of  New  Goinei 

exercise  of  the  political  and  legal  jurisdiction  and  the  islands  immediately  adjacent^    In  refer- 

pending  the  nomination  of  a  commissioner  for  ence  to  this  statement,  Mr.  Ashley  denied  that 

that    island.     Acting  under  a  mistaken  im-  there  was  an  arrangement  with  Germanj  u 

pression  of  bis  functions,  he  issued  a  proclama-  to  her  occupation  of  the  northern  part  of  the 

tion  on  October  23,  taking  under  British  pro-  island.    The  occupation  followed,  however,  to 

tection  all  of  New  Guinea  except  the  part  the  dismay  and  indignation  of  the  Australifls& 

claimed  by  the  Netherlands.  The  colonial  politicians  openly  discossed  the 

AdmirsJ  Erskine,  after  receiving  the  official  question  of  separation  from  the  mother-coim- 

instructions,  set  sail  in  the  Nelson,  and  on  the  try,  and  compared  the  situation  to  that  which 

6th  of  November,  from  Jackson^s  Harbor,  at  led  to  the  revolt  of  the  American  colonies 

Port  Moresby,  proclaimed  the  protectorate,  as  Mr.  Service,  in  a  memorandum  dated  Deceoh 

intended  by  the  Imperial  Government.    There  her  20,  hinted  at  such  a  result.     *^  Australii 

were  fifty  native  chiefs  present  at  the  cere-  was  not  allowed,"  he  complains,  **to  act  for 

mony  of  raising  the  flag,  and  five  British  ves-  herself,  and  the  Imperial  Government  will  not 

sels  of  war  lay  off  the  shore.    The  chief  of  the  act  on  her  behalf.     Meanwhile,  Australia  his 

greatest  consequence  was  selected  as  the  chief-  to  stand  by  and  see  territories,  the  possessicni 

paramount,  although,  in  reality,  the  tribes  are  of  which  she  regards  as  essential  to  ner  s&fetj 

independent  of  each  other.     Re  was  invested  and  well-being,  pass  to  another  power. ^^   fle 

as  the  Queen's  deputy-lieutenant  by  the  be-  invited  the  colonies  to  join  in  a  collective  pro- 

stowal  of  a  white  wand  bearing  the  Queen's  t«st  against  the  German  annexation  of  a  per- 

likeness  in  the  shape  of  a  silver  florin  set  in  at  tion  of  New  Guinea.  The  Colonial  Secretarjol 

the  top.    The  Nelson,  accompanied  by  three  New  South  "Wales  declined  to  unite  insnchi 

other  vessels,  then  cruised  along  the  shore,  an-  protest  until  information  was  received  whetlier 

choring  in  four  other  commodious  harbors,  all  the  annexation  was  the  reault  of  an  agreement, 

difficult  to  enter,  however,  like  Port  Moresby,  and  whether  steps  woald  be  taken  to  extend 

on  account  of  coral-reefs.     The  protectorate  the  British  protectorate  to  the  German  line 

was  proclaimed  with  similar  ceremonies  at  nine  and  over  all  the  islands  of  strategical  impor- 

different  places,  the  last  being  Testi  Island.    In  tance  in  that  part  of  the  Pacific, 
each  place  a  chief-paramount  was  selected  and        A  few  days  after  the  formal  occupation  of 

constituted  the  repository  of  imperial  author-  the  southern  shore  by  England,  German  ntTil 

ity  with  a  symbol  of  investiture.    The  admiral  officers,  who  sailed'  from  Australia  about  the 

announced  to  the  natives  that  the  object  of  the  same  time  that  the  English  admiral  left  for 

protectorate  was  to  render  their  lives  and  lib-  New  Guinea,  hoisted  the  German  flag  at  twelre 

erty  more  secure.  places  on  the  northern  shore  of  New  Goinet 

The  protectorate  established  by  Great  Brit-  and  on  the  adjacent  islands  of  New  Britain  and 

ain  over  the  south  cpast  of  New  Guinea  ex-  New  Ireland,  besides  the  Admiralty  Islands, 

tends  from  the  141st  meridian,  the  boundary  of  and  several  other  productive  islands  in  this 

the  Dutch  possessions,  eastward  to  East  Cape,  part  of  the  ocean.     The  territory  annexed  on 

in  Goschen's  Straits,  including  the  islands  ad-  the  Papuan  coast  is  Cape  King  William  and 

jacent  to  the  mainland  in  the  straits  as  far  the  neighboring  districts  on  the  northeast  side, 

south  and  east  as  Kosman  Island.    The  extent  It  is  described  as  the  most  healthful  pait, 

of  the  protectorate  inland  is  not  defined  farther  and  admirably  adapted  for  colonization.    The 

than  in  its  limitation  to  the  country  adjacent  land  rises  in  terraces  to  the  Finisterre  MoIm^ 

to  the  shore.    No  persons  will  be  permitted  to  ains.    There  is  plenty  of  good  pasture  for  grw- 

settle  or  to  acquire  land  within  the  protectorate  ing  purposes.    The  country  is  well  watcr^  by 

unless  expressly  authorized  by  the  commission-  streams  flowing  out  of  the  mountains.    The 

er.    This  restriction  is  only  provisional,  pend-  natives  are  friendly.    The  natural  protlocts  of 

ing  the  adoption  of  regulations  for  the  occupa-  the  nortJieast  coast  are  manifold  and  abundant, 

tion  of  land  after  the  appointment  of  the  high  and  of  sufficient  commercial  value  to  start  a 

commissioner.     As  the  country  is  thickly  peo-  busy  trade.    This  is  the  very  district  in  which 

pled,  and  the  soil  admirably  tilled,  there  is  little  a  party  of  English  colonists  intended  to  settle 

opportunity  for  agricultural  settlement.  in  1883,  if  their  organization  had  not  been  dis- 

Genwui  Aueittloii* — It  was  reported  in  the  countenanced  by  the  Government 
early  summer  that  the  English  Government       PIRAGUAT,  a  republic  in  South  America; 

had  altered  its  intentions  regarding  annexa-  area,  91,660  square  miles, 
tions  in  the  Papuan  Archipelago  on  account  of        Popvlatlmk — The  last  census  (1879)  fixes  th« 

the  attitude  of  Prince  Bismarck.     In  the  diplo-  population  at  846,048,  exclu.<ive  of  60,000  semi* 

matic  controversy  on  the  subject  of  the  colo-  civilized  Indians    and    70,000  wild    Indiana, 

nial  policy  of  Germany,  and  in  the  negotiations  Since  the  war  of  1865-70,  the  number  of  fe- 

into  which  the  British  Cabinet  was  drawn,  the  males  has  greatly  predominated.    The  nnmber 

Papuan  islands  were  undoubtedly  mentioned,  of  foreigners  is  estimated  at  7,000,  more  than 

In  October    the   **  North  German  Gazette"  one  third  of  whom  are  Italians.    Next  to  them, 

made  the  semi-official  communication  that,  as  the  most  numerous  are  Brazilians,  Ar^ntines, 

the  result  of  an  exchange  of  views,  the  English  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese.    Since   1883  the 
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>f  Germans  has  rapidly  increased, 
ng  cities  are :  Asancion,  the  capital, 
palation  of  20,000  souls ;  Villa  Rica, 
hlla  Concepcion,  10,697;  Villa  San 
706 ;  Laque,  8,878 ;  San  Estanislao, 
angu^  6,948 ;  Ita,  6,832 ;  Paragaari, 
ilia  Homaita,  8,868 ;  Villa  Pilar,  8,- 
Jagaaron,  8,413. 

wit — The  President  is  Gen.  B.  Oa- 
ince  Nov.  26,  1882)«  The  Cabinet  is 
.  of  the  following  ministers :  Secre- 
le  Interior,  OoL  Mesa ;  Foreign  Af- 
l  Decottd ;  Finance,  J.  0.  Jimenez ; 
id  Public  Worship,  Sellor  Gonzalez  ; 
,  Duarte.    The  United  States  Charge 

is  the  Hon.  W.  Williams. 
4  HaTj. — All  Paraguayan  citizens  are 
perform  military  service,  bat  for  eoo- 
■easons  the  standing  army  has  been 
o  500  men  (860  foot  and  150  horse), 

hereof  keeping  garrison  at  Asun- 
the  rest  doing  frontier  duty.  In  case 
le  National  Guard  is  enrolled.  The 
s  divided  into  seventy  departm^its, 
)  head  of  each  stands  a  chief  of  poUce. 
consists  of  a  screw-steamer  man-of- 
40  tons,  mounting  4  guns,  and  hav- 
3W  of  86  sailors,  commanded  by  6 
esides  8  small  steamers  guarding  the 

•—The  home  debt  has  been  reduced 
SO  by  the  sale  of  public  lands  and  the 
ind  through  the  operations  of  a  sink- 
created  by  setting  aside  for  it  10  per 
ctra  duty.  The  foreign  debt  amount- 
1. 1,  1888,  to  $16,818.42. 
ay  derives  its  revenue  chiefly  from 
ms,  which  in  1882  produced  $477,- 
ing  thereto  other  items  of  income, 
;ate  amount  readied  $542,000. 
imates  of  expenditure  for  1888  were : 

$148,628 

ixs 8,760 

68,148 

Uo  Worship,  •to 68,684 

mry 78,744 


CoBMfee* — The  commercial  movements  in 
two  years  were  as  follow  : 


TXABS. 

Impaht, 

bportk 

oolkctML 

1881 

$1,290,000 
1,820,000 

$1,»29,000 
1,650,000 

$427,000 

1882 

477,000 

$852,964 


IntlMHi — The  only  railway  in  opera- 
le  one  from  Asuncion  to  Paraguari, 
miles,  which  in  1882  conveyed  90,418 
8,  and  in  1888,  92,384.  In  1882  the 
Qings  amounted  to  $68,848,  and  in 
71,065.  Two  telegraph  lines  are  in 
,  one  running  parfdlel  with  the  rail- 
enamed,  and  the  other,  inaugurated 
^  1884,  called  the  Paso  de  la  Patria 
lecting  with  the  world's  cable  system. 
I  of  mail  matter  forwarded  were : 


kTtOV. 

1880. 

1881. 

1888. 

mftbroad.. 

20,796 
80,860 
16,679 

84,117 
47,184 
48,862 

54,150 
60.050 
61,602 

67,885 

$1,9T9- 

180,118 
$2,227 

175,802 

Mstage  ool« 

$2,808 

>L.  XXIV.— 41    A 


The  chief  articles  of  import  in  1882  were : 
Cotton  goods,  $264,576 ;  groceries,  $230,748 ; 
liquors,  $196,579 ;  hardware,  $142,146  ;  wo<^- 
ens  and  linens,  $86,316 ;  and  drugs,  $36,382. 
The  exports  consisted  of  yerba  mat6  or  Para- 
guay tea,  $964,800;  leaf-tobacco  and  cigars, 
$410,380;  hides  and  skins,  $143,482 ;  oranges, 
$26,073 ;  besides  woods,  tanning-bark,  essence 
of  orange-blossoms,  leather,  and  minor  arti- 
cles. 

PABUB,  WILLAKD,  an  American  surgeon 
and  physician,  bom  in  Lyndeborough,  N.  H., 
Sept.  2,  1800 ;  died  in  New  York  city,  April 
26,  1884.  He  was  the  son  of  a  New  Eng- 
land farmer,  and  the  eldest  child  of  a  family 
that  numbered  five  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Before  he  was  five  years  old  his  parents  went 
to  Ohelmsford,  Mass.,  where  a  home  had  been 
owned  by  his  ancestors  since  the  year  1662. 
He  there  began  the  education  that  is  com- 
mon to  New  England  boys;  working  on  his 
father^s  farm  in  summer,  and  attending  the 
village  school  in  winter.  Later,  he  taught  the 
same  school,  and  saved  up  money  with  which 
to  go  to  college.  A  long  course  of  economy 
was  required;  and  when,  in  1822,  he  entered 
Harvard  College,  he  was  five  or  six  years  older 
than  the  average  freshman  of  that  time.  George 
Bancroft  was  one  of  his  tutors.  The  most  no- 
ticeable incident  of  the  four-years^  course  was 
one  that  determined  his  choice  of  a  profession. 
He  had  begun  his  studies  with  a  partly  formed 
plan  of  entering  the  ministry.  His  room-mate 
fell  seriously  ill ;  the  cause  of  the  disease  was 
obscure.  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  being  called, 
recognized  the  caae  as  one  of  strangulated  her- 
nia, and  that  it  was  so  far  advanced  as  to  re- 
qaire  immediate  surgical  aid.  Dr.  Warren  was 
successful  in  relieving  the  patient  by  the  meth- 
od of  taxii;  his  life  was  saved,  and  younff 
Parker  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  skill 
and  saccess  of  the  operation  that  he  abandoned 
the  idea  of  studying  theology  and  chose  surgery 
for  his  profession.  He  was  graduated  with 
fair  standing  in  1826 ;  beginning  his  medical 
studies  at  once,  he  was  entered  at  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  where  Prof.  Warren  was  one 
of  his  instructors.  On  completing  the  two 
prescribed  annual  coarses  of  lectures  and  re- 
ceiving his  medical  degree,  he  entered  the  Chel- 
sea Hospital  as  interne.  Henceforward  his  life 
became  a  matter  of  public  record.  In  1830  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy ;  in  1833, 
Professor  of  Surgery,  in  the  Berkshire  Medical 
College;  and  in  1886  and  1837  he  visited  the 
great  hospitals  of  Paris  and  London.  On  his 
return  he  was  solicited  to  go  to  Cincinnftti  to 
accept  a  surgical  professorship,  but  declined, 
and  chose  New  York  city  as  his  home.    He 
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was  appointed  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the 
New  York  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons in  1839,  a  post  which  he  held  for  thirty 
years.  In  connection  with  that  institution  he 
estahlished  in  1840  the  first  college  clinic  in 
the  United  States — a  feature  of  medical  in- 
struction that  has  heen  extended  since  then 
to  the  larger  medical  schools  of  the  country. 
With  the  Bellevue  Hospital  of  New  York  he 
was  connected  for  many  years  as  attending 
and  consulting  surgeon.  He  was  made  Presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  State  Inebriate  Asylum 
in  1865.  His  active  and  honorary  appoint- 
ments were  numerous.  He  had  a  very  exten- 
sive private  practice.  His  remarkable  skill 
and  Knowledge,  his  strict  professional  and 
personal  integrity,  his  abounding  energy  and 
breezy  humor,  endeared  him  to  a  large  circle  of 
friends  and  patients.  He  was  a  man  of  few 
enemies,  and  few  American  surgeons  have  filled 
more  acceptably  so  many  positions  of  high 
responsibility  as  Dr.  Parker,  or  filled  them  with 
more  capacity,  zeal,  and  vigor.  His  eminent 
success  in  treatment  was  based  upon  great 
knowledge  and  skill,  and  absolute  good  faith 
in  the  management  of  cases.  In  1854,  first  in 
this  country,  he  described  and  reported  cases 
of  malignant  pustule;  and  he  first  discrimi- 
nated the  phenomena  of  concussion  of  the 
nerve-centers  from  those  of  nerve-concussion 
itself.  Dr.  Parker's  extensive  private  practice 
prevented  him  from  giving  much  time  to  writ- 
ing ;  yet  he  left  a  considerable  number  of  mon- 
ographs upon  surgical  and  medical  subjects. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  **  Cystotomy  " 
("  New  York  MedicalJournal,"  1850)  ;  "  Spon- 
taneous Fractures"  ("New  York  Journal  of 
Medicme,"  1852) ;  "  On  the  High  Operation  for 
Stone  in  the  Female  "  ("  New  York  Journal  of 
Medicine,"  1855);  "  The  Concussion  of  Nerves" 
("New  York  Medical  Times,"  1856);  "Liga- 
ture of  the  Common  Carotid"  ("New  York 
MedicalJournal,"  1857);  "  Hospital  Gangrene  " 
("American  Medical  Times,"  1863);  "Liga- 
ture of  the  Subclavian  Artery"  ("American 
Medical  Times,"  1864);  "Spermatorrhoea" 
("American  Medical  Times,"  1864);  and  a 
"Lecture  on  Cancer"  ("New  York  Medical 
Record,"  1873). 

PATENTS.  The  business  of  the  United  States 
Patent-Office  was  about  the  same  in  1884  as  in 
1883.  Its  total  receipts  were  over  $1,000,000, 
and  its  surplus  for  the  year  was  over  $100,000. 

Statl8tli& — Below  are  some  tabulated  state- 
ments of  the  year's  work. 

Bocelpts.  $1,075,798  00 

Expenditures 970,679  T« 

Receipts  over  expenditures $105,219  04 

Expenditures  for  salaries U7,869  2ft 

Applications  filed  for  patents,  caveats,  trade-marks, 

and  labels 40,710 

Applications  filed  for  patents  only 85,600 

Patents  issued 20,297 

Patents  reissued 116 

Trade-marks  and  labels  re^stered 1.584 

Patents  expired  dnrinitr  the  vear 12,801 

Withheld  for  pavment  of  final  fee 2,889 

Patents  issued  to  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes 19,018 

Patents  issued  to  foreigners 1,2S4 


The  designating  numbers  of  first  sod  lot 
patent,  etc.,  for  1884,  were : 


DATKS. 

i 

1 

• 

f 

14,528 
15,645 

|l 

i    1 

J    1 

First  number  In  A884.. 
Last  number  in  1684. . 

291,016 
809,818 

io,ss!  i.m.m 

r-^ 


f^ 


Among  the  citizens  of  foreign  coootrie^ 
those  of  England  received  488  patents;  of  Ger- 
many, 253;  of  Canada,  220;  of  France,  I6L 
From  these  as  leaders  the  list  runs  down;  kt- 
eral  states,  such  as  Venezuela,  onlj  receirin; 
one  patent.  Among  the  citizens  of  the  Me- 
ent  States  of  the  Union,  those  of  Connectknt 
with  896  patents,  head  tiie  per  capita  lirt  witi 
one  patent  for  every  694  inhabitaDta;  tlwDi*- 
trict  of  Columbia,  with  207,  has  one  foreray 
868  inhabitants ;  New  York,  with  8,924,  hn 
one  for  every  1,295  inhabitants;  North  Caw- 
lina  comes  at  the  foot  of  the  list  with  58,  wbich 
is  one  for  every  24J183  inhabitants. 

AbbuI  lep^rts.— The  Commissioner's  annoil 
report  for,  1884  was  published  in  the  ''Officiil 
Gazette  "  for  Feb.  10,  1885.  It  bears  date  ot 
Jan.  81,  1885. 

FtitlgB*— The  business  of  the  EngUsh  PitenV 
Office  under  the  new  law  was  very  large,  abort 
17,000  patents  being  issued.  This  in  a  ft* 
years  will  render  the  British  reports  of  gmW 
comparative  importance  in  determining  antici- 
pations. There  appears  to  be  no  probabililj 
of  an  international  patent  law  for  some  time 
to  come.  The  patent  laws  of  the  differtut 
countries  have  been  so  varied  in  their  form  tbit 
an  assimilation  at  this  late  date  would  tend  to 
much  confusion,  at  least  until  one  generation  of 
patents  was  disposed  of. 

Lltigatta. — ^The  year  was  signalized  bj  kt* 
eral  important  litigations.  After  four  jeaii 
devoted  to  the  taking  of  testimony  and  coo- 
pleting  the  record,  the  great  Bell-Drawbaogb 
telephone  suit  came  to  trial  before  Judge  Wal- 
lace in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  in  Kef 
York.  The  printed  record,  briefs,  abstracts  of 
testimony,  etc.,  filled  twenty  octavo  volomei 
In  its  argument  nearly  two  weeks  were  con- 
sumed. Messrs.  Edward  N.  Dickerson  and  Bos- 
coe  Conkling  were  among  the  counsel  for  tbe 
Bell  Company ;  while  ex- Judge  Lysander  Hill 
and  Senator  Edmunds,  among  others,  oppoed 
them.  The  case,  which  was  probably  th« 
greatest  patent  suit  ever  tried,  was  compnt^d 
to  involve  $100,000,000.  It  was  decided  bj 
Judge  Wallace  in  favor  of  the  Bell  TelepboM 
Company.  The  famous  patents  granted  to  Al- 
exander Graham  Bell  for  the  electrical  tele- 
phone were  attacked  in  this  suit,  and  the  de- 
cision affirmed  their  validity.  The  Bell  patent* 
have  been  declared  invalid  in  Canada,  for  non- 
compliance with  the  requisite  conditions. 

The  treatment  of  patents,  and  especially  of 
reissued  patents,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  has  been  as  severe  as  ever.  R«* 
issues  are  decided  against  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  very  risky  to  bring  suit  upon  one,  m 
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it  temper  of  the  court.    One  of  the  A  photograph  produced  hj  an  operator  who 

•mposing  this  tribunal  has  seen  fit,  posed  the  subject,  arranging  the  costume,  dra- 

0  aissent  most  emphatically  from  his  perj,  etc.,  was  held  to  be  a  work  of  art  and 
In  the  case  of  Mahn  against  Har-  subject  of  copyright.    (Burrow  Giles  Lith.  Co, 

ded  Dec.  1,  1884,  and  reported  in  w.  Sarony,  xxvii,  418.) 

i^  Gazette  "  of  the  United  States  Every  patent  for  a  product  or  composition 
ice,  vol.  XXX,  p.  661,  Justice  Miller  of  matter  must  identify  it  so  that  it  can  be 
»sses  himself  at  the  end  of  the  dis-  recognized  apart  from  the  description  of  the 
nion  alluded  to :  '*  In  several  cases  process  for  making  it,  or  else  the  invention 
preceded  this  one,  especially  Miller  will  be  limited  to  the  process.  Also,  artificial 
port  Brass  Company  (104  U.  S.  R.,  alizarine  is  not  patentable  as  a  product,  he- 
re this  doctrine   [of  the  invalidity  cause  it  is  set  forth  as  an  old  thing  made  arti- 

1  for  laches]  has  been  stated  in  the  ficially.  (Cochrane  vs,  Badische  Analin  und 
her  grounds  were  also  given  as  the  Soda  Fabrik,  xxvii,  814.) 

of  the  judgment.  I  also  hoped  that  When  an  original  patient  is  valid  and  its  re- 
came  to  a  case  where  the  question  issue  invalid,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  second 
K)ided,  my  brethren  would  not  adopt  reissue,  embracing  the  valid  claim  of  the  origi- 
consideration.  This  must  be  my  nal  patent,  should  not  be  valid.  (G.  Powder 
ir  any  apparent  acquiescence  in  it  Co.  vi,  S.  Nitro-P.  Co.,  xxvii,  99.) 

I  am  of  opinion  that  reissued  pat-  What  would  infringe  the  patent  if  later, 

ititled  to  the  same  consideration  as  anticipates  if  earlier.     (Peters  vs.  Active  Mfg. 

its  issued  by  the  Government."    This  Company,  xxviii,  1102.) 

as  received  with  great  interest  by  A  structure  embracing  all  the  elements  of 

yers,  who  hope  for  more  moderate  the  patented  article  and  also  another  feature 

reissued  letters-patent.  not  found  therein,  is  an  infringement.    (Roe- 

-ation  concerning  the  famous  barbed-  mer  vs,  Simon,  xxviii,  194.) 

ig  patents  is  still  in  progress.    These  An  oflicer  of  a  corporation  actively  partici- 

)usly  valuable.    In  one  year,  $300,-  patiug  in  an  infringement  by  said  corporation, 

pent  in  litigation  concerning  them.  is  liable  therefor,    ^at.  Car-Brake  Shoe  Co. 

■issloner*  —  The  President  has  ap-  vs,  Terre  Haute  Car  Mfg.  Co.,  xxviii,  1007.) 

artin  V.  Montgomery  as  Commis-  In  the  same  case  it  was  held  that  *'''  the  rec- 

^atents,  in  place  of  Mr.  Butterworth,  ord  at  Washington  is  notice  to  all  the  world." 

The  new  official  was  born  Oct.  20,  The  provisions  of  the  statute  as  to  limitation 

^aton  Rapids,  Eaton  county,  Mich,  of  United  States  patents,  as  influenced  by  pre- 

dmitted  to  the  bar  in  the  Circuit  viously  granted  foreign  patents,  only  apply  to 

the  county  of  Eaton,  in  October,  the  term  for  which  the  foreign  patent  was 

ice  that  time  he  has  been  admitted  originally  granted,  and  not  to  any  accidental 

I  in  all  the  Federal  courts,  including  lapsing  of  the  same.    (Holmes  E.  P.  Co.  vs. 

ne  Court    His  practice  in  the  State  Met.  B.  A.  Co.,  xxviii,  1189.) 

in  has  been  very  extensive.  When  one  party  makes  one  part  of  a  patent- 

— The  following  is  an  abstract  of  a  ed  combination,  and  another  makes  the  other 

le  more  generally  useful  decisions  part,  and  the  parts  can  not  be  used  separately, 

n  patent  cases  by  the  United  States  there  is  joint  infringement.     (Schneider  vs, 

ring  1884.    The  references  are  to  Pountey,  xxix,  84.) 

frolnme  of  the  '*  Oflficial  Gazette  "  of  The  fact  that  a  patented  article  was  imme- 

.-Office.  diately  successful  in  the  trade  is  evidence  of 

cess  of  operating  a  mechanism  is  not  invention,  and  want  of  any  success  indicates 

.    (Dreyfoos  M.  Weisse,  xxvi,  639.)  an  abandoned  experiment.    (Hicks  w.  Otto, 

ment  of  patent  without  knowledge  xxix,  865.) 

ie  does  not  work  an  abandonment.  Business  circulars  issued  only  to  the  trade 

.  Howard,  xxvi,  825.)  are  not  publications  within  the  meaning  of  the 

application  for  a  patent,  without  statute.    (N.  P.  Fermentation  Co.  vs.  Koch, 

Q  snow  that  the  thing  was  ever  con-  xxix,  535.) 

is  not  enough  to  defeat  a  patent.  PEEL,  ARTDURWELLiSLET,  an  English  states- 

3.)                                                      ,  man,  bom  in  August,  1829.    He  is  the  yonngest 

by  of  one  claim  of  a  reissue  does  not  son  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  was  Prime 

ler  claims  invalid.    (Reay  v»,  Ray-  Minister  in  1841-^46.    The  son  was  educated 

1111.)  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  being  graduated  in 

patentee  has  sold  his  right,  title,  and  1852,  and  studied  law,  bnt  was  never  called  to 

L,  to,  and  under  a  patent,  and  after-  the  bar.    In  1863  he  was  a  candidate  for  mem- 

sbases  another  patent  of  prior  date  ber  of  Parliament  from  Coventry,  but  was  de- 

•urpose  of   defeating  his  assignee's  feated.    Two  years  later  he  was  returned  as  a 

was  held  that  such  proceeding  is  Liberal  for  Warwick,  and  he  has  represented 

unjust    and  inequitable,   and  the  that  constituency  ever  since.    He  has  had  wide 

Je  operates  as  a  license.    (Curran  vs.  experience  in  the  government  service,  being 

:xvii,  1319.)  Secretary  to  the  Poor- Law  Board  from  Decem- 
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ber,  1868,  to  JoanarT,  18T1 :  P&rlianieDtAry 
Secretarj  to  the  Board  of  Trade  from  Jaoaarf , 
1871,  to  Angust,  1878;  Secretary  to  the  Treas- 
D17  from  tbe  Utter  data  till  Febniarj,  1874; 
and  Under- Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  from  April  to  December,  1880. 
Od  the  2eth  of  February,  1884,  he  waa  elected 
Speaker  o(  the  Honae  of  Oommong,  sncoeeding 
the  Kight  Hod.  Sir  Henry  Brand.  He  haa 
never  been  knighted  —  perhaps  becanse  bis 
&ther,  who  had  declined  both  knightage  and 
a  peerage,  left  in  hia  will  an  injunction  to  bia 
sons  never  to  accept  any  such  diBtinction. 

PEIfflSTlTAHIt.  State  etrerutBt— The  fol- 
lowing were  the  State  officers  daring  the  year: 
Governor,  Robert  £.  Pattiaon,  Democrat; 
Lieutenant  •  Governor,  Ghannoey  F.  Black ; 
Secretary  of  State,  William  S.  Stenger;  Treas- 
urer, Willian  Liveey ;  Aoditor-General,  Jerome 
B.  Nilee;  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  J. 
Bimpaon  Africa;  Attorney-General,  Loais  0. 
Caaaidy;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instmction, 
E.  E.  lligbee ;  Insurance  Oommiaiinner,  J.  M. 
Forster.  Judiciary,  Supreme  Court:  Chief- 
Justice,  Ulysses  Mercur ;  Justicea,  laaacG.  Gor- 
don, Edward  M.  Paiaon,  John  Trunkey,  Jamea 
P.  Sterrett,  Henry  Green,  and  Silas  M.  Clark. 

Fliauea.— The  flsoal  year  thatclosed  Nov.  80, 
1864,  begfiQ  with  a  cash  balance  in  the  treasury, 
Dec.  1, 1883,  of  $3,534,588.08.  During  the  year 


there  wbb  received,  for  tb«  ^nm)  I 
fund,  |3,7SG,2T0.67,  and  tor  ibt  I 
sinking  fund,  $2,491,67941,  lut-  f 
ing  the  total  reoeipU  «E,!!e,S»l.- 
88.     For  the  aame  period  Ibc  paj- 
menta  were,  for  the  genertl  fiii{ 
$i,3TT,51B.68,    and  for  Ibe  ml- 
iug   fund,    $3,2e6,SSE.6£,  miti^ 
the  total  peymente  |T,UJ.91!» 
While  the  receipts  were  tlmi  la 
than  the  expenditures,  yel,  ml 
the  cash   balance  on  hiod,  Dk 
1,  1888,  from  ftrntier  jtm,  ib 
Treasurer  was  enabled  to  mead 
the  current  expense!  doriiif  lb    i"- 
jear,  and,  at  the  same  lime,  low 
for  the  sinking  fend  t^,l(iC,)iir^ 
and  close  the  year  witliibiliM 
in  the  treasury  of  $2,in,5iMI. 
The  apparent  excess  of  pijitiKi 
over  receipts  for  the  year  ii  (It- 
41fl,9B2.92.     Of  this  aw   '  ' 
ever,  $774,717.11  ia  inve 
the  ainking  fund  to  secare  tlieM!' 
ment  of  the  debt  of  the  Elate.  Vi» 
leaves,  therefore,  as  the  real  nt*    I 
of  eipenaes  over  receipts,  |H!i- 
386.81.    TbiedifferencemiibeK- 
counted  for  by  a  net  decretK  ii 
the  receipts  over  the  previoDBfiicd 
year  of  $374,466.66.    Of  the  gr» 
decrease,  $647,768.33  occorrrfii 
the  receipts  from  the  five  ilemttl 
tax  on  capital  stock  of  mrfW 
tiona,  of  gross  receipts,  of  collU- 
eral  inheritance  tax,  of  retiilci^ 
licenses,  and  of  tavern- licenaes.     The  eifest  tl 
payments  over  the  previous  fiscal  year  is  dw 
mainly  to  the  extra  session  of  the  Le^n^t''"' 
The  increased  payments  to  cbaritalite  and  nhc- 
matory  institntiona,  to  public  printing,  to  Der- 
mal and  common  aehoola,  to  penitentiaries.  bbJ 
to  costs  in  Buits  against  dealers,  si 
amonoted  to  $268,802.87. 

The  following  ia  astatement  of  the  cocditiM 
of  the  public  debt : 

Thceeudshiiirp>T<mt.lauu.dii*inj....    |l 


or  Kar^  «0,  II 


rDori>«r<»Dt.lo«n>oflsre.  dnelffi IJ 

FoTir  p«r  nut.  Inuki  of  16TV.  dii«  IBIS C^l 

Ul>«lluwoiu  loMu  spOB  which  koumt  bat 

Bli  |>«r»nt.  igiiciiltunl  Iwnd B 

ToUIdfbt |l»,W*,»t 

The  following  are  tbe  chief  items  of  receipt) 
end  disbursements  for  1684 : 


ik-.locl; .'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
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iuncetax $461,4«5  48 

It 81,874  71 

602,026  48 

62,478  61 

npations,  ete 911.871  28 

»ftoDiuige-taz 460,000  00 

219,874  71 

D18BURSKMINTS. 

$879,748  83 

!8 81,814  16 

72,687  4S 

reformatory  institiitiooi 900,102  10 

penaes 99,826  31 

and  binding 161,669  90 

rey 87,000  00 

•ntracte 18,487  23 

Dtingent  expenses 40,892  81 

ninst  deiinqoent  dealers 61,796  08 

227,628  46 

tendenU 88,418  87 

aachoolB 824,986  08 

94,648  U 

!• 991,214  69 

I 86,278  90 

10,696  98 

216,426  00 

tXngent 10,000  00 

jies 628,87646 

Jlcdeht 819,95126 

semed 259,900  00 

±aaed 874,600  00 

ame 49,251  87 

oDflols  purchased 1,400,000  00 

ame 824,875  00 

leoltoral  CoHege  land-aoripbond  80,000  00 

^The  following  are  statistics  of 
for  the  year  ending  Jnne  2,  1884 : 

K>1  dlBtrieta  in  the  state 2,241 

>obi 19.919 

ledschoola 8,846 

erintendents 108 

e  teachers 8,669 

aleteachera 18,900 

ofteacbars 22,464 

a  of  male  teachers  per  month . . .  $88  47 

s  of  female  teachers  per  month.  39  89 

of  school  term,  in  months 6*74 

lis •.  966,089 

srofpnpils 686,678 

$8,408,686  41 

r,  parchasing,  and  renting 1,686,182  74 

•nnngendes,  debt,  and  Interest 

...  2,878,463  66 

Jtion,  building,  ftiel,  and  conttn- 

9,468,221  81 

tion 1,000,000  00 

Bof  school  property 81,886,098  00 

IFPROPRIITIONS  FOB  THE  TEAR. 

n  schools $1,000,000 

J-school  students 40,000 

wunty  superintendents 86,000 

mter  Indians 800 

$1,186,800 

wing  tabular  statement  presents  the 
:ween  1873  and  the  present  time: 


Cwtortaltkm. 

$4,826,797  47 
6,408,68641 

$1,077,888  94 


IivnMr  of 

NnmbMrof 

tMClMn. 

B«Kklmd 

16,800 
19,919 

19,089 
22,464 

884,030 
966,089 

8,614 

8,876 

183,019 

ies  of  teachers  have  decreased. 
•On  this  subject  the  Governor  sub- 
lowing  views : 

on  wealth  has  of  late  years  obtained  noto- 
;e  where  decrees  of  mvoroe  may  be  easily 
obtained.  Persons  deBiring  to  relieve 
f  the  duties  and  restraints  of  marriaf^e 
lat  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
ible  facilities  for  the  accomplishment  of 


their  purpose.  Our  courts  have  come  to  exhibit  a  rec- 
ord of  decrees  annulling  the  marriage  relation  startling 
in  their  number  and  history,  and  that  must  shock  the 
conscience  of  all  tboughtfiu  people,  as  it  has  already 
been  the  occasion  for  reproacn  by  the  citizens  of  other 
localities.  It  is  undoubtedlv  a  fact  susceptible  of 
proof  by  judicial  records,  ana  within  the  Icnowled^ 
of  everv  attorney  in  general  practice,  that  parties  in 
other  States  desiring  to  lay  aside  irksome  conjugal 
ties  acquire  a  temporary  residence  here  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  obtfdning  the  expeditious  relief  which  the 
liberal  divorce  laws  of  our  Commonwealth  permit. 
Those  laws,  and  the  practice  obtaining  under  them, 
seem  to  be  based  upon  the  principle  that  divorcee 
are  a  thing  to  be  tacilitated  by  the  State  and  their 

grocurement  made  easy,  prompt,  secret,  and  cheap, 
ome  of  those  provisions  do  actually  seem  to  invite 
discontented  husbands  and  wives  to  seek  the  dissolu- 
tion of  their  marriage  ties.  What  other  construction 
can  be  put  upon  the  law  that  allows  divorces  for  de- 
sertion extending  for  the  period  of  two  years,  but  per- 
mits proceedings  to  bo  instituted  within  six  months 
after  such  desertion  began  ?  In  other  words,  applica- 
tion is  permitted  to  be  made  when  the  offense  is  only 
one  foiuth  consummated,  in  anticipation  of  its  finally 
reaching  the  extent  required  by  law.  Each  of  the 
successive  acts  of  1847,  1860,  1864,  1866,  1858,  and 
1859,  has  been  either  an  extension  of  the  causes  of 
divorce  or  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  as  to  per- 
sons or  subject-matter.  At  the  same  time,  the  rules 
of  practice,  following  the  bent  of  I^^Ution,  have 
maae  smooth  and  easy  the  processes  that  bring  death 
to  the  holy  institution  whicn  is  at  the  base  of  all  pri- 
vate virtue,  social  safety,  and  national  hope. 

There,  are  two  lines  upon  which  the  Legislature 
may  move  in  proceeding  to  correct  this  abuse.  One 
is  in  providing  a  more  rigid  and  less  expeditious  di- 
vorce law,  and  the  other  such  le^lation  as  will  tend 
to  prevent  hasty  and  ill-assorted  marriages. 

fiiberutorlal  BccMnMiidatiOBfl. — The  Govern- 
or recommends  the  establishment  of  a  State 
Board  of  Health ;  the  creation  of  a  commis- 
sion to  revise  the  bituminous  mining  laws, 
similar  to  the  one  appointed  at  the  last  ses- 
sion to  revise  the  anthracite  mining  laws; 
"some  legislative  enactment  to  prevent,  in 
capital  cases,  the  great  lapse  of  time  that  so 
often  intervenes  between  the  commission  of 
the  offense  and  the  punishment  of  the  of- 
fender " ;  the  fixing  of  a  definite  salary  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
Attorney-General,  those  oflScers  being  now  paid 
partly  by  fixed  salaries  and  partly  by  fees ;  an 
amendment  to  the  Oonstitution  abolishing  pay- 
ment of  the  poll-tax  as  a  qualification  for  vot- 
ing; legislation  regulating  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors ;  the  passage  of  a  civil-service 
law  similar  to  those  of  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts. Relative  to  the  pay  of  members  of 
the  Legislature,  he  says : 

The  act  of  1874  fails  to  cany  out  the  spirit  and  in- 
tent of  the  Constitution,  and  continues  tne  per  diem 
idea,  if  not  in  all  its  provisions,  at  least  in  that  part 
of  it  givinff  members  ten  dollars  a  day  for  eadi  day 
not  exceeding  fifty  that  the  Legislature  extends  its 
session  beyond  one  hundred  days.  The  result  has 
been  to  bring  scandal  and  reproach  upon  the  Legis- 
lature among  the  people,  who  have  not  hesitated  to 
suspect  that  the  prolongation  of  its  sessions  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  the  utmost  limit  of  time  for 
which  compensation  could  be  claimed,  has  been  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  increasing  its  pay  to  the  last  dol- 
lar it  may  lawfiilly  take  from  the  Treasury. 

Speaking  of  the  liquor-traflic,  the  Governor 
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states  the  number  of  lioensed  drinking-places  preseDt  Democratic  State  administration  for  it»  '^^, 

in  Philadelphia  at  6,358,  being  one  for  every  tenanoerfthe  Constitution  enforcement  of  tk»-* 

125  of  the  population !    He  also  urges  upoi  "^^  ^^'^^  ^^  ^P*^^^  ^^^*^  «^  P^^^^  ^^         ^• 
the  Legislature  the  passage  of  an  adequate  act        On  the  4th  of  November  the  Republica^^^^ 

to  carry  into  eflfect  the  constitutional  provis-  et  was  elected.  The  vote  for  Presidential  —  J^ 

ions  against  discriminations  by  railroad  com-  ors  was  as  follows :  Republican,  473,804;         ^ 

panics,  characterizing  as  delusive  the  statute  ocratic,  892,785 ;  Greenback,  16,992; 

of  1883  on  this  subject.  tion,  15,283.    For  Congressman  at  large, 

PoHtlctl* — The  Republican  State  Convention  Osborne,  Republican,  received  476,240  ^ 

met  in  Harrisburg  on  the  16th  of  April,  chose  W.  W.  H.  Davis,   Democrat,  401,042. 

delegates  to  the  National  Convention,  nominat-  Greenback  vote  was  9,684 ;  ProhibitioD. 

ed  candidates  for  Presidential  Electors  and  471.    Of  the  district  Congressmen  chose 

Congressman  at  large,  and  declared  James  G.  this  election,  18  are  Republicanfi,  8  Democ^'^^^^ 

Blaine  its  choice  for  presidential  candidate,  and  one  a  Green  backer.    The  Legislatniff-^L 

Its  platform  contained  the  following :  1885  consists  of  31  Republicans  and  11 

We  unqualifiedly  approve  and  demand  the  continu-  crats  in  the  Senate,  and  141  Republicans 

anoe  of  that  system  or  protection  to  home  industry  60  Democrats  in  the  House, 
which  has  proved  itself  to  be  the  basis  of  national  in-        PEBSIi*  an  empire  in  Asia.     The  Go 

dependence,  the  incentive  to  industrial  8kUl  md  de-  ^^^^  jg  ^^  absolute  monarchy,  based  on 
velopment,  and.  the  guarantee  of  a  just  and  adequate  :    ««  «wov*«w«  ^^JKl^v,,*J,  uc»w  vu 

scale  of  wa^es  for  lalwr ;  and  we  denounce  all  attempts  precepts  of  the  Koran,  resemblmg  very  nc 

toreduce  the  rates  of  tariff  below  the  level  which  will  m   constitution   that  of  the  Turkish  Em 


aocomolish  these  results.  The  Shah,  or  Emperor,  claims  absolute  ol 

WhDe  reviving  no  past  differenocs,  and  earnestly  ence  as  the  vicegerent  of  the  Prophet    Tn-^^ 

seekmg  good- will  between  all  portions  of  our  common  i,;_,  ^.v^  r<r»«««,«,*^«*  ;<.  ^«.^^v^  rvJT  k-  •  »«:«-■  i^ 

countn?,*Win8i8t  that  the  guarantees  of  the  consti-  ?*™  **^®  Government  is  carn^  on  by  a  mil^ 

tutional  amendments  shall  be  faithfully  observed;  ^rj  composed  Of  the  Vizier-i-Azem,  who   <7/- 

we  demand  that  every  citizen  shall  be  protected  in  reots  the  foreign  policy  and  acts  as  miiit^ 

his  right  to  cast  a  free  ballot  and  have  it  honestly  commander-in-chief ;  the  Ameen-ed-Doulab, 

counted;  and  we  denounce  evenr  attempt  to  deny  or  ^^  treasurer;  and  five  subordinate  minister^ 
abridge  this  right,  whether  by  fraud  or  violence.  ^  j     xT       Tu  j    «.^  *^i**o*w  xu***  ^^ 

As  a  dual  standard  of  the  precious  metals  can  only  created  after   the   model  of   European  cafei- 

be  maintained  bv  the  concurrence  and  co-operation  nets.    The  country  is  divided  into  fifteen  pror- 

of  the  commercial  nations  of  the  world,  and^as  this  inoes,  each  governed  by  a  Beglerbeg,  who  is 

can  not  be  had  at  the  present  time,  and  as  the  attempt  usually  a  prince  of  the  royal  familv.    The  towM 

to  mamtam  such  a  standard  by  the  United  States  ._  j  «iii«™  a1««*  ^\^^i^  /«,«  ^^^c^^^*r^ 

alone  is  calculated  to  produce  seVious  compUcation  in  and  villages  elect  their  own  magistrates, 
our  monetary  system.  It  is  earnestly  recommended  to         Ihe  reignmg   bhah   is   Wassr-ed-Din,  wrn 

our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  that  Sept.  4, 1829,  vrho  succeeded  his  father,  Sbib 

they  urge  such  legislation  as  will  suspend  the  comage  Mohammed.  Sept.  10,  1848.     He  is  the  fonrth 

of  tiie  standard  silver  dollw-untU  united  action  with  sovereign  of  the  Kadjar  family.     (For  gtatis- 

tne  other  nations  can  t)e  had.  . .        -  °  ,  <  ^  **  \         i  rv 

We  also  recommend  the  retirement  of  the  trade-dol-  ^\^^     j.*^,^^  ®°^  population,  see     Annual  t> 

lar  in  exchange  for  standard  dollars,  without  increas-  clopaedia     for  1883.) 
ing  the  monthlv  issue  of  the  latter.  FfauuiM8« — In  1882  the  receipts  were  about 

We  commend  every  effort  to  sustain  andpromote  40,000,000  francs  in  money  and  7,000,000  francs 

Tv.^  T\^^ „♦•«  a*«*    n  f       I.  ij  #  which  88,000,000   francs    came   from  direct 

.3ur^nror«^fffn^^^^^^  taxcs-suchas  the  land  tax,  personal  U^ 
simUar  purposes,  metin  AUentown  on  the  9th        ^^^^    etc.-and  8,840,000  f;anV^  from  co. 

l^^r^f  *^  ^^^''l^^  SamuelJ.  Randall  ite  ^^^^    The  expenditures  were  about  45,000.00) 

?n^  Jl  J/r^^^^^  i/^-  P^**"  fr^cs,  of  wMch  19,000,000  francs  i^ere  f(* 

form  adopted  by  it  contained  the  following :  ^^e  w^my,  9,000,000  francs  for  the  courts,  t- 

We  favor  a  tariff  for  revenue,  limited  to  theneoea-  000,000  francs  for  the  clergy,  etc.,  2,000,000 

sities  of  the  Government  economically  administered  francs  for  gifts  to  great  families,  the  Mg]m 
and  so  adjusted  in  its  application  as  to  prevent  unu-         a     Ji         trnn  a/?a  *       «»*"""=«j  *>^^  ^  t   rj 

sua]  buVdens  and  encou^  productive  Industries  at  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  700,000  francs  for  foreign  affair^ 

homo  and  afford  just  compensation  to  labor,  but  not  1,500,000  francs  for  the  other  ministries,  iDd 

to  create  and  foster  monopolies ;  and  to  tins  end  we  300,000  francs  for  colleges.  There  is  no  debt 
favor  the  abolition  of  the  internal  revenue  8;^tem  of        ComiMrce  and  bdutry.— The  imports  tmonnt 

taxes,  and  such  adjustmentof  the  existing  tariff  duties  4,^  «v^„*  o  kha  aaa  i-rJl^^T^^  /1  4^^ir».«  —  ♦^o'il 

as  will  be  consisted  with  these  principlls.  ^^  /^,?^*  2,500,000  tomans  (1  toman  =  f2..o). 

Every  legitimate  effort  of  labor  to  better  its  condi-  and  the  exports  to   1,250,000  tomans,    for 

tion,  advance  its  rewards,  and  protect  its  rights,  com-  merly  the  exports  largely  exceeded  the  import*; 

mands  the  sympatliy  and  support  of  the  Democratic  but,  since  a  taste  has  sprung  up  among  the 

^^^^'  ^'^^  importation  uncfer  contract  of  foreign  ^.galthy  for  European  dress  articles  and  other 
pauper  labor  is  an  evil  which  should  be  remedied  by        ^*"»'  J  *^*  •""     r^"**  /V    j    -^^  u-*. 

judicious  legislation.  manufactures,  the  balance  of  trade  is  as  large- 

The  refusal  of  the  Republican  members  of  the  Le-  ly  the  other  way.    The  main  trade  is  with  Bo»- 

gislature  to  agree  to  ajust  apportionment  of  the  State  sia  in  the  north  and  with  Great  Britain  in  the 

was  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  Constitution,  for  unwor-  south.     The  imports  from  both  countries  are 

'^!.TX^i^:^t^uZln':rrh%^::k^''^^.  f^o-t  eqnal,  though  the  Rossian  trade  is  «jW- 

emor,  Representatives,  and  Senators  to  insist  upon  an  V  growing.     Ji-nglish  cotton  cloths  conatitote 

honest  and  fair  apportionment,  and  we  commend  the  nearly  half  of  the  total  imports.     The  Indian 
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iven  out  the  Russian  imports  of  this  tion  and  manaal  skill  have  greatlj  declined  io 

The  sugar  imports  come  from  Mar-  recent  times.    The  country  has  heen  stripped 

d  Russia;  glass  and  porcelain  from  in  a  great  measure  of  the  choice  productions 

Austria,  and  China;  candles,  petro-  of  former  generations  which  would  serve  as 

^  and  iron  manufactures  from  Russia ;  models.    Armenian  and  Persian  hrokers  still 

fabrics  from  France.     The  exports  of  scour  the  country  to  fill  the  warehouses  of 

Persia,  which  declined  in  consequence  Oonstantinople,  the  market  from  which  Eu- 

^-worm  disease  after  1868,  have  not  rope  supplies  itself  with  Oriental  curiosities, 

leir  former  magnitude,  as  the  demand  Embroideries  in  gold,  silver,  and  silk  are  still 

n  raw  silk  is  less,  though  the  cultiva-  produced  in  great  number  and  of  admirable 

Gttely  increased.    Opium  and  tobacco  designs.    The  gold  and  silver  wire  is  imported 

Persia  are  of  remarkable  narcotic  from  Grermany.    Persian  carpets  are  also  still 

The  cultivation  of  the  poppy  was  good  in  quality,  design,  and,  except  where  ani- 

[y  extended  when  Persian  opium  be-  fine  dyes  are  used,  in  color,  when  compared 

shipped  in  English  vessels  to  China,  with  Western  makes,  though  much  inferior  to 

an  famine  of  1871-^72  was  largely  the  old  handiwork.    Engraved  talismans  of 

>  unwise  conversion  of  the  grain  area  camelian,  quartz,  and  chalcedony,  steel  vases 

y-fields.      The   Indian  Government  inlaid  with  gold,  others  of  brass  engraved  with 

without  success  to  choke  off  the  arabesque  patterns  or  with  perforated  designs, 

ompetition  by  forbidding  the  tran-  the  mosaics  of  Shiraz,  and  gold  and  silver  fili- 

im  through  India.    In  1879  the  im-  gree,  are  other  articles  that  sustain  Persians 

of  the  Persian  product  in  the  Chinese  reputation    for    ornamental    art.    Decorated 

ts  amounted  to  4,000  chests  of  125  weapons  and  armor  are  made  in  Ispahan,  but 

ch.    In  1882  it  rose  to  8,000  chests,  are  not  comparable  with  the  ancient  Khorassan 

tenth  the  quantity  of  the  Indian  im-  work.    In  enameling,  also,  only  small  objects 

)rsian  opium  is  also  exported,  mixed  of  slight  merit  represent  the  profuse  and  beau- 

0  England.    A  good  crop  furnishes  tiful  work  of  past  generations.    The  mineral 
t  from  6,000  to  8,000  chests  of  140  treasures  of  Persia  are  copper,  iron,  lead,  ar- 
>ands,  worth  from  $450  to  $500  a  senic,  antimony,  cobalt,  manganese,  alum,  bo- 
recent  years  an  insect  has  damaged  rax,   saltpeter,   blue  vitriol,  etc.    Gypsam  is 

i.    The  tobacco  grown  in  the  dry  found  everywhere,  and  is  used  in  building  for 

regions  is  in  great  request  for  the  stucco  and  ornaments.    The  supply  of  salt  in 

3  throughout  the  Orient    A  Turkish  the  steppes  is  Inexhaustible.     Coal  is  found  in 

)r  cigarettes  is  now  grown  on  the  vast  beds,  which  can  be  worked  without  diffi- 

tlie  Caspian.    Wheat  is  raised  in  suf-  culty.    The  Persian  marble  is  remarkable  for 

intity  to  furnish  a  surplus  for  export  the  beautiful  blending  of  white,  green,  and  pink 

icasus,  Bagdad,  India,  and  sometimes  colors.    The  mines  of  Persia  are  but  little 

j.    Rye  Is  cultivated  in  the  mountain-  worked,  owing  to  the  lack  of  capital  and  knowl- 

Millet  is  grown  everywhere,  and  edge  and  of  the  means  of  transportation.    The 

rshy  districts,  such  as  the  borders  of  only  precious  stone  is  the  turquoise,  which  is 

in  Sea,  in  such  quantities  as  to  pro-  apt  to  lose  its  brilliant  blue  hues  and  turn 

Lsiderable  surplus  for  export  to  Rus-  green,  and  is  less  in  demand  since  the  Vienna 

lis  and  beans  are  very  prolific,  and  imitations  proved  so  deceptive.    The  pearl- fish- 

a  favorite  article  of  foo<L    The  mel-  eries  of  the  Persian  Gulf  are  richer  than  all 

cucumbers  are  remarkably  fine  and  others  in  the  world.    The  principal  beds  are 

reel  wines  and  raisins  are  produced  on  the  Arabian  side.    The  fisheries  of  the  gulf, 

[uantities,  and  dates,  which  are  ex-  conducted    by  Russian    Armenians,   produce 

linly  to  America.    In  many  parts  of  large  quantities  of  edible  fishes,  besides  about 

Iculture  is  only  made  possible  by  arti-  825,000  kilos  of  caviare  and  2,200  kilos  of 

ation.    Some  of  the  works  are  mar-  isinglass.    The  animal  products  exported  from 

igineering  skill.    The  Persians  are  Persia  are  goat  and  sheep  skins  of  poor  quali- 

the  extraction  of  the  essential  oil  of  ty,  and  hair  of  the  Angora  goat, 

ad  the  jasmine.    The  essence  of  rose  Political  Coidllloiib — An  improvement  in  the 

exported  to  India.     Cotton  is  raised  political  administration  has  been  noticed  in 

y,  though  the  separation  of  the  seeds  late  years,  particularly  since  the  visits  of  the 

mplished  successfully.  Madder  grows  Shah  to  Europe.   The  governors  can  no  longer 

bundance.     Indigo  is  raised,  and  is  practice  oppression  and  extortion  unchecked, 

rted  from  India.    Saffron,  which  was  because  the  Shah  watches  them  closely  and 

cultivated  extensively,  has  been  sup-  permits  his  subjects  in  urgent  cases  to  appeal 

Y  the  aniline  dyes.    The  Shah,  with  to  him  directly  through  the  telegraph.    The 

;  of  preserving  the  reputation  of  the  absence  of  a  record  of  land  and  water  rights, 

bawls,  and  embroideries  of  Persia,  and  the  arbitrary  interference  of  the  priest- 

iterdicted  the  importation  of  aniline  hood,  preclude  a  strict  control.    By  marrying 

rhe^  products  of  the  artistic  handi-  royal  princesses  to  the  heads  of  clans  they 

1  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  Per-  have  been  attached  to  the  dynasty  and  brought 
-ts,  although  artistic  taste  and  inven-  to  accept  a  central  rule.    Some  of  the  more 
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unmanageable  kbans  have  been  pnt  oat  of  the 
way  by  different  means.  The  establishment  of 
Persian  as  the  only  official  language,  taking 
the  place  of  the  Tartar,  Eardish,  and  Arabic 
tongaes  in  varioos  districts,  has  helped  to  cen- 
tralize the  administration.  There  is  more  se- 
cnrity  than  formerly,  and  districts  that  coold 
only  be  visited  with  passports  and  letters  to 
the  local  chiefs,  can  now  be  traversed  with 
entire  safety. 

Tlie  RiSBtan  AdTMMe* — The  political  and  mili- 
tary power  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia,  and 
Russian  commercial  interests,  are  interdepend- 
ent and  expand  together.  The  occupation  of 
Merv  was  followed  by  a  large  development  of 
trade,  and  when  Sarakhs  was  occupied,  a  place 
that  is  situated  on  the  natural  commercial 
route  to  lodia  at  the  most  advantageous  point, 
the  commercial  relations  with  the  neighbor- 
ing parts  of  Persia  and  with  Afghanistan  were 
greatly  strengthened.  The  expansion  of  Rus- 
sian interests  in  Afghanistan,  and  of  Russian 
influence  among  the  people,  which  the  Ameers 
of  Cabul  and  Candahar,  who  are  in  the  pay  of 
England,  were  powerless  to  check,  made  a  new 
"  rectification  of  the  Persian  frontier ''  desira- 
ble. The  Shah,  for  the  sake  of  Persian  inde- 
pendence, now  seriously  threatened  by  the 
growth  of  Russian  power  on  the  east,  as  well 
as  on  the  north,  and  the  political  influence 
gained  by  the  Czar  in  Persia,  determined  to 
resist  further  encroachments.  The  negotia- 
tions to  secure  a  strip  of  territory  on  the 
eastern  edge  of  Iran,  and  a  proposal  to  lease 
Meshed  for  an  annual  payment  of  80,000 
tomana,  met  with  refusals,  with  which  the 
Russian  Government  expressed  itself  satisfied. 
Meshed,  it  was  explained,  was  a  sacred  place, 
containing  the  tomb  of  Iman  Reza,  the  Shiite 
apostle.  Prince  Mahomed  Taky  Mirza,  the 
brother  of  the  Shah,  was  dismissed  from  his 
post  of  Governor  of  Meshed  at  the  same  time. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  friend  of  Russia. 
Several  ministers  were  dismissed  during  the 
year,  with  the  result  of  emancipating  the  Gov- 
ernment to  some  extent  from  Russian  influ- 
ence, yet  without  inviting  a  breach  of  the 
friendly  relations  with  the  Czar's  Government. 
The  Russians  have  o£fered  to  aid  in  improving 
the  internal  communications  of  Persia  by  con- 
structing a  railroad  from  Reshd  to  Teheran, 
with  the  prospect  of  extending  it  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  Rival  English  projects  are  the  im- 
provement of  navigation  in  the  Karun,  and  a 
railroad  between  Teheran  and  Bagdad.  The 
German  Government  established  an  embassy 
at  Teheran  in  the  autumn. 

PERU,  a  republic  in  South  America.  (For 
details  relating  to  area,  population,  etc.,  see 
"Annual Cyclopaedia"  for  1883.) 

€i«TeniBeit — The  President  is  Gen.  Iglesias. 
The  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  following  min- 
isters :  Minister  of  Justice  and  President  of  thie 
Council,  Sefior  Mariano  Castro  Zaldivar ;  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  Sefior  Baltasar  Garcia 
Tlrrutia ;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Sefior  Igna- 


cio  de  Osma,  Prefect  of  Lima  since  the  efaeoi- 
tion ;  Minister  of  War,  Sefior  Francisco  Gardi 
Leon ;  and  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  6eli«r 
Manuel  Golup.  The  United  States  Mioister 
at  Lima  is  Capt.  S.  L.  Phelps.  The  liioiitff 
Resident  at  Washington  la  Sefior  J.  F.  Elmore; 
and  the  Consul  at  New  York,  J.  C.  Tracj. 

PlUk  ladelteteMBr— On  Jan.  1, 1882,  tbe  for- 
eign debt  of  Peru  stood  as  follows: 

Six  per  cent  loan  of  1870 £iyflJ8l 

five  per  oeot.  loan  of  1872. i\M'M 

OTeraoe  intereet  thereon T,AfiiU 

EcoAdor  bonds IW 

Pisco- lea  Railroad  bonds tRM 

liiaoeUaneoos  foreign  debta. >,M^ 

Total i5S,»I 


.;>  \ 


He  New  Tulft — ^The  necessities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment have  been  such  as  to  demand  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  customs  tariff,  by  ibich 
the  duties  on  all  imports  and  on  most  arto 
of  exportation  were  considerably  angmenlei 
The  ad-valorem  system  was  adopted. 

The  duties  are  payable  in  silver,  and  tkreis 
an  additional  10  per  cent,  imposed  on  all  v^ 
cles  of  import,  which  is  paid  in  the  paper  car- 
rency  of  the  country,  and  is  set  apart  to 
monthly  incineration  in  the  public  sqoarttci 
Lima,  in  order  to  reduce  the  volume  of  paps 
money  in  circulation.  This  sum  reaches  ^ 
figure  of  about  $800,000  paper,  or  about  $20,- 
000  in  silver. 

So  numerous,  influential,  and  pressing  bsfd 
been  the  complaints  of  merchants  with  respect 
to  the  value  given  to  their  goods  for  this  ad* 
valorem  duty  that  the  Government  coDsentid 
to  the  appointment  of  a  commission,  of  sevenl 
foreign  and  Peruvian  mercantile  men  of  linu, 
and  three  of  the  customs  officers  of  saperior 
rank,  for  the  purpose  of  a  thorough  revidoo. 
This  work  was  under  way  in  December. 

Anericaa  Trade. — These  are  the  statistics  of 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  Pern : 

IMPORTS  OF  MERCHANmSI  FROM  PEBU  nTTO  TBI  tVTTO 
STATES,  AND  EXPOBTS  VBOM  THE  UNITED  STATB  TO 
PERU. 


OS 


< 


T«ar 

MdMl 

Gmbo. 

NitnteoT 

1876.. 
1876.. 
1977.. 
1878.. 
1879.. 
1880.. 
1881.. 
1882.. 
1888.. 
1884.. 

Tons. 
17.W5 
17,S64 
18,481 
20,9S2 
15,0S7 
400 

20^522 

129 

8,052 

Poandi. 

41,644,264 

80,488,488 

29,221,104 

80,452,962 

68,992,980 

14,978,&'M) 

84,676,514 

114,176,044 

102,894360 

106,891,608 

PouBda. 

508,700 

18,200 

16.867 

267,660 

2,018,047 

2421,244 

""2^250 

1,600 

96,900 

TVtiy. 


Dollan. 
1,891,285 
1,426,018 
1,479,511 
1,581,691 
1,857.859 
861,808 
760,556 
8,029.676 
2,566.916 
8,0n,6l5 


1,0013J 

1,»M«! 
97&,9«T 

1,«M« 


Entpcan  Itade.— In  1883  the  imports  fran 
Peru  into  the  United  Kingdom  were  $10,961,- 
941 ;  exports  thence,  $4,81 8,070.  The  imports 
into  France  were  $5,808,199;  exports  tbesM, 
$1,829,260. 

EvcBtB  if  1884* — In  February  an  arrangemeat 
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id  between  Chili  and  Bolivia,  by  at  tbe  very  gates  of  the  capital,  where  Gen. 

ce  was  established  for  three  years,  Iglesias  was  in  command  of  a  well-eqaipped 

)  condition  that  Ohili  would  allow  little  army  of  about  5,000  men.    While  O^ceres 

)monstrations  on  the  part  of  Bo-  was  moving  on  lima,  Iglesias  strengthened  his 

Peru.  This  was  interpreted  as  hands  politically  by  a  combination  with  the 
lecisive  denial  to  the  desires  of  Pi^rola  element  On  August  27,  at  4  a.  m.,  Ca- 
rding Tacna  and  Arica,  and  fur-  ceres  and  his  little  army  made  the  attack  and 
a  veto  to  any  attempt  that  might  met  with  a  disastrous  and  bloody  repulse,  leav- 
the  former  ally  of  Peru  toward  ing  500  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Govem- 
»utlet  to  the  sea  by  way  of  Are-  ment  troops,  but  effected  his  escape  to  Pisco, 
follendo.  On  February  8  Gen.  C&ceres  entered  Arequipa  early  in  October 
ited  the  notables  and  heads  of  po-  at  the  head  of  1,800  men.  The  Government 
}  to  assist  at  a  national  conference  troops  under  Commander  Gonzalez  were  mean- 
t  whether  to  accept  the  truce  ar-  while  victorious  at  Huaura,  defeating  and  dis- 
Qtiago,  or  continue  the  war.  At  persuig  800  montaneros,  and  capturing  ammu- 
e,  northern  Peru  was  greatly  dis-  nition,  arms,  and  baggage.  After  resting,  he 
;  to  the  reappearance  of  montane-  occupied  Huacho  on  October  2. 
ter,  defeated  at  Llollon,  returned  Gen.  Iglesias  continued  the  arduous  task  of 
Huamachuco,  entering  Trujillo,  reorganizing  the  government  of  Peru.  Opera- 
nthont  a  garrison.  While  Col.  tions  against  the  montaneros  were  actively 
bed  against  the  marauders  at  Ch-  prosecuted  in  November  and  December.  The 
iverry  was  occupied  by  montane-  central  districts  were  entirely  pacified.  The 
iga.  ferocious  and  sanguinary  disposition  of  Ciceres 
I  a  water-spout  caused  damage  at  was  acquiring  a  deeper  hue  daily.  His  shoot- 
>  loss  being  estimated  at  $500,000.  ing  of  upward  of  twenty  of  the  poor,  ignorant 
•ns  were  drowned.  Indians  that  he  had  forced  into  service,  because 
xj  22  the  representatives  of  the  they  demanded  payment,  threw  a  gloom  of  ter- 
pean  powers  held  a  conference  at  ror  over  Arequipa  almost  equal  to  that  which 
>are  a  protest  against  one  of  the  occurred  in  the  army  of  the  center,  which  Pi^ 
le  treaty  of  peace.  The  French  rola  had  confided  to  him  after  the  capture  of 
chosen  to  present  the  protest  to  Lima,  when  Cdceres,  turning  traitor  to  make 
ent.  The  protesting  powers  de-  himself  President,  shot  forty  cavalrymen  in 
»w  the  programme  presented  by  Matucana,  to  signalize  his  accession  to  power. 
France.  A  heavy  shock  of  earthquake  was  felt  at 
1  the  Peruvian  Congress  convened  Lima  at  7.13  a.  m.  on  November  22.  Its  mo- 
.  Gen.  Iglesias  took  the  oath  of  tion  was  from  southwest  to  northeast.  There 
isiond  President  of  the  Bepublic.  was  no  unusual  electric  disturbance.  Clouds 
10  the  Constituent  Assembly  rati-  of  dust  were  visible  from  three  to  five  miles 
y  of  peace  with  Chili.  from  Callao,  where  portions  of  the  rock  were 
20  the  following  foreign  nations  shaken  down  on  the  beach.    The  walls  of  many 

recognized   the  government   of  houses  were  cracked,  and  some  thrown  down. 

:  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  Hayti,  Costa  PHABMACT.    The  discovery  and  introduction 

*as,  Nicaragua,  the  Swiss  Confed-  of  cocaine  hydrochloride  as  a  local  anfesthetio 

mark,  and  Sweden,  besides  the  was  the  important  event  in  scientific  pharmacy 

during  1884.     A  steady  advancement  in  all 

ignation  of  the  Barrinaga  Cabinet^  branches  of  the  art  is  apparent, 

i  formed  a  new  one  early  in  April.  Colleges. — A  bill  incorporating  the  LonisviUe 

n  by  Great  Britain  and  France  School  of  Pharmacy  for  Women  was  passed 

ly  in  May.    On  May  27  Mr.  El-  by  the  Kentucky  Legislature  during  the  early 

>ruvian  minister  at   Washington,  part  of  the  year.    The  School  of  Pharmacy 

received  by  President  Arthur,  to  connected  with  Purdue  University,  Lafayette, 

sented  his  credentials.  Ind.,  was  successfully  inaugurated.    TheCleve- 

)  the  ports  of  Loma  and  Chola  land  School  of  Pharmacy,  on  account  of  the 

>y  a  Government  decree.  stringent  pharmacy  law  adopted  in  Ohio,  has 

Iglesias  resigned  the  presidency,  introduced  a  higher  course  of  studies,  and  now 

a  general  election  for  President  ranks  with  the  other  colleges  of  pharmacy, 

sident,  and  also  for  Senators  and  An  entrance  examination  was  demanded  for 

the  new  Congress.    At  the  same  the  first  time  this  year  from  students  entering 

iesias  withdrew  his  forces  from  the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy. 

I  and  concentrated  them  at  Lima.  LegidatiMi* — The  following  States  have  phar- 

:  Gen.  C&ceres  proclaimed  himself  macy  laws :  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Georgia, 

resident  of  the  Republic  at  Tarma.  Illinois,    Kentucky,    Maine,    Missouri,    New 

le  of  August  it  had  become  evi-  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,   New  York,  North 

ace  negotiations  between  Iglesias  Carolina,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina, 

!iad  finally  failed,  and  that  the  re-  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.    The  law  in 

ts  would  soon  come  into  collision  Ohio  was  enacted  in  March,  1884,  while  that 
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of  New  York  was  signed  in  May.    Local  laws  Brooklyn  Formulary/'  a  book  containing  uh 

are  in  force  at  Philadelphia,  ISan  Francisco,  officinal  formulas  that  are  always  in  a  dispess- 

Boffalo,  New  York,  and  Brooklyn.  ing  pharmacy.    It  was  the  joint  production  of 

AamcUtiMis* — The  thirty-second  annual  meet-  committees  appointed  from  the  different  phtf- 

ing  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa-  maceutical  organizations  of  both  dties.   A 

tion  was  held  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  beginning  on  journal  entitled  ^*  American  Drugs  and  Medi- 

August  26.    Its  sessions  were  continued  dur-  cines,^'  devoted  to  the  historical  and  ecie]il& 

ing  three  days.    John  Ingalls,  of  Georgia,  was  discussion  of  the  botany,  pharmacy,  chemistiT, 

chosenPresident,  and  JohnM.  Maisch,  ofPenn-  and  therapeutics  of  the  medicinal  plaDt«  id 

sylvania,  Permanent   Secretary.      The  drug-  America,  was  begun  in  March,  inCincinnatLO. 
clerks  of  many  of  our  larger  cities  have  formed        PHILLIPS,  WENDELL,  an  American  pLiiis- 

themselves  into  societies  for  mutual  protection  thropist  and  orator,  born  in  Boston,  Ms£, 

and  scientific  advancement.    The  "New  York  Nov.  29,  1811 ;  died  there,  Feb.  2, 1884.   His 

Protective  Association  of  Drug-Clerks^'  was  father  was  John  Phillips,  the  first  major d 

organized  in  March.    In  October  the  "  Orleans  the  city  of  Boston.    Wendell  was  graduited 

Drug-Clerks'  Association''    of  New  Orleans  at  Harvard    CoUege  in  1881,  entered  the  liv 

came  into  existence.  school  at  Cambridge,  and  was  admitted  to  ilie 

Trade  Orgailiatlmg.— The  "National  Retail  bar  in  1884.  His  sympathies  were  Btronglj 
Druggists'  Association"convened  at  Milwaukee,  roused  by  the  hard  measures  meted  out  totk 
Wis.,  on  August  25.  The  "  Campion  plan  "  was  early  abolitionists,  and  particularly  daring  the 
approved.  Henry  Canning,  of  Massachusetts,  Boston  mob,  headed  by  gentlemen  of  property 
was  chosen  President,  and  J.  W.  Colcord,  of  and  high  standing  in  the  community,  in  Oeto- 
Massachusetts,  Secretary.  The  ninth  annual  ber,  1885,  when  the  chief  of  the  alxditioiusts, 
meeting  of  the  "  National  Wholesale  Drug  As-  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  barely  esciq)ed  vitk 
sociation  "  was  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  begin-  his  life.  Mr.  Phillips  thereupon  joined  btirt 
ning  On  October  22.  The  "  Campion  plan "  and  soul  with  the  abolition  cause,  and  vent 
and  "  Rebate  plan  "  were  very  thoroughly  dis-  so  far  as  to  throw  up  his  law  practice  in  16)) 
cussed,  and  the  former  received  the  approval  of  because  he  could  not  conscientiously  swetr  li- 
the Association.  C.  F.  G.  Meyer,  of  Missouri,  legiance  to  the  Federal  Constitution.  In  D^ 
was  chosen  President,  and  A.  B.  Merriam,  of  cember,  1887,  a  meeting  was  called  in  Fanetiil 
Ohio,  Secretary.  Hall  to  consider  and  condenm  the  murder  of 

Trade  ReiatioBS. — ^For  the  better  protection  of  Kev.  El^ah  P.  Lovejoy  at  Alton,  111.,  who  fell 
the  trade  interests  of  the  retail  arnggists,  va-  the  month  previous  in  defense  of  the  free- 
rious  plans  have  been  suggested  and  adopted,  dom  of  the  press.    The  pro-slavery  feeling  in 
Early  in  the  year  the  New  York  Druggists'  Boston,  at  that  date,  was  very  strong,  and  At- 
Union  was  organized,  shortly  after  a  Brooklyn  tomey-General  Austin,  who  spoke  at  the  meet- 
Drug  Union  was  formed,  and  soon,  throughout  ing,  asked  whether  Lovejoy  had  not  died  "^it 
the  country,  city  and  county  associations  were  the  fool  dieth."    This  roused  to  indignant  pro- 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  full  test  the  youthful  orator,  who  rose  and  delir- 
prices  for  proprietary  goods.    At  the  solicita-  ered  one  of  the  most  powerful  speeches  ever 
tion  of  the  retailers,  many  of  the  manufacturers  heard  in  Faneuil  Hall,  and  rebuked  the  crsTeo 
combined,  and  the  *^  Campion  plan  "was  adopt-  spirit  of  so  many  that  were  willing  to  cro^ 
ed.      Its  essential  features  are,  that  by  the  the  liberty  of  the  press  and   trample  under 
united  action  of  the  manufacturers  no  goods  foot  the  rights  of  humanity.     From  this  date 
can  be  sold  by  any  jobber,  nor  by  any  re-  till  1861  he  was  a  prominent  leader  and  tlte 
taller,  except  at  a  fixed  schedule  of  prices,  most  popidar  orator  among  the  aboliUonigU 
Any  one  violating  thQ  rules  of  the  Association  Holding  that  the  Constitution  was  an  unriglK- 
was  cut  oft  and  thereby  prohibited  from  re-  ecus  compact  between  freedom  and  elaTei7, 
ceiving  goods  from  those  in  the  plan.    In  this  Mr.  Phillips  refused  to  recognize  its  anthoritj 
manner  the  retail  druggists  thought  themselves  by  voting,  or  in  any  other  manner.    He  advo- 
able  to  control  the  prices  of  various  proprie-  cated  disunion  as  the  only  way  that  he  coolti 
tary  articles.    For  a  time  the  plan  promised  discover  out  of  the  difficulties  of  the  slsTerr 
success,  but,  as  many  of  the  leading  houses  have  question,  and  when  the  civil  war  broke  cot  be 
withdrawn  from  the  plan,  its  future  can  not  favored  sustaining  the  Government,  inasmQch 
be  accepted  as  assured.  as  the  end  must  be  freedom  to  Uie  slave.  ^ 

Ltteratare. — Among  the  important  books  pub-  1863-'64  he  advocated  arming,  educating,  ac^ 
lished  during  the  year  were :  **  A  Companion  enfranchising  the  freedmen,  and,  having  be- 
to  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,"  by  Oscar  come  President  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Sodety  in 
Oldberg  and  Otto  A.  Wall,  and  a  third  edition  of  1865,  he  continued  its  existence  in  behalf  cf 
"The  National  Dispensatory, "by  Alfred  Still6  the  freedmen  at  the  South  xmtil  the  adopdou 
and  John  M.  Maisch.  This  book  was  prepared  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Constito- 
from  the  recent  editions  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  tion.  As  this  settled  the  question  at  issaestbe 
of  the  United  States,  Germany,  France,  and  society  was  dissolved  in  April,  1870.  Dnring 
Great  Britain,  all  of  which  have  recently  been  this  latter  year  he  was  the  Temperance  wd 
revised  and  have  been  published  since  1880.  Labor  Reform  candidate  for  Grovemor  of  Mis- 
In  April  was  published  the  "  New  York  and  eachusetts,  and  received  nearly  20,000  votes. 
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i'e  pbilanthropic  labors  were  nidel; 

He  warmly  advocated  woman  sal- 
ibitor;  liqaor  lawB,  sod  prison  re- 

eameotly  opposed  capital  panish- 
Janaarj,  1S7S,  he  made  a  powerfal 
'sneuil  Hall  in  anpport  of  President 
uisiana  polioj,  ana  in  March  of  the 
in  another  speech,  he  set  forth  his 
finance.  Being  an  accomplished 
fell  as  an  eloquent  speaker,  he  waa 
called  npon  to  deliver  lectures  on 
pics.  The  more  notable  of  these 
'The  Lost  Arts"  and  "Toassaint 
',"'  and  funeral  eulogies  on  Theodore 

John  Brown.  There  is  no  com- 
n  of  his  speeches,  several  of  which 
asaed  as  pamphlets  and  widely  cir- 
the  United  States  and  in  England. 
oUectioa  was  pablisbed  in  Boston 
;  12mo,  1869).  Other  writings  of 
be  found  in  nnraerons  pariodioals 


LlPHT,  IHATEVB.  Amatenr  pho- 
roperlj  precedes  photography  as  a 

Dagnerre,  the  nrst  amateur,  was 
nter,  and  many  valuable  improve- 
ihotography  have  been  due  to  ama- 
i  reason  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek. 
ly  is  yet  in  its  infancy.    Possible 

Inrk  on  every  side.     The  profea- 


eional  photographer,  nsing  it  as  a 
means  of  livelihood,  follows  that 
which  is  sore,  finding  It  imprudent 
to  risk  time  and  money  in  eiperi- 
ments  that  may  prove  fraitleas; 
but  it  is  this  chance,  this  nnoer- 
tunty,  and  tbie  hope,  that  lure  on 
the  amatenr.  An  amateur  photog- 
rapher in  this  coantry,  the  late 
Joseph  Rayner,  had  over  |8,000 
worth  of  apparatus;  and  this,  it  is 
Mid,  is  not  an  unusaal  amount  for 
an  enthusiast  of  long  standing. 
That  whioh  has  done  most  toward 
the  recent  revival  of  amateur  pho- 
tography, and  to  render  it  popnlar, 
has  been  what  is  known  as  the 
''dry  process,"  the  use  of  gelatin- 
ized plates.  This,  in  its  present 
form,  is  due  to  Dr.  R.  L.  Maddoi, 
an  English  amateur,  and  has  been 
in  nse  only  a  few  years.  Previous 
to  this  time,  sensitive  plates  pre- 
pared with  collodion  euinl^on  had 
been  much  employed ;  among  oth- 
ers, by  Henry  J.  Newton,  of  New 
York,  who  in  1870  exhibited  twenty 
instantaneous  views  made  with  an 
emulsion  several  years  old.  The 
history  of  photography  has  pre- 
served the  interesting  experiments 
in  the  nse  of  gelatine,  the  flow  of 
which  is  as  even  as  that  of  collo- 
dion. Being  much  cheaper  than 
collodion,  plates  sensitized  by  gela- 
tine were  immediately  adopted. 
These  at  once  brought  photography  within 
the  scope  of  people  that  formerly  were  de- 
terred, not  only  by  the  disagreeable  work  in- 
volved, but  by  the  necessity  of  being  some- 
thing of  a  chemist  as  well.  The  convenience 
of  the  gelatinized  plates  for  the  amatenr  lies  in 
the  fact  that  they  are  prepared  by  manufact- 
urers, and  can  be  bought  in  compact  packagea 
to  be  used  anywhere  at  any  time.  After  the 
negative  is  taken,  no  fixing  is  required ;  the 
plate  may  be  put  away,  to  be  developed  at 
convenience.  Many  amateurs  do  not  develop 
their  own  plates,  but  send  them  to  the  pro- 
fessional photographer,  who  also  prints  them. 
The  experimenta  now  made  in  the  preparation 
of  sensitized  paper  are  also  greatly  in  the  In- 
terest of  the  amateur.  This  paper,  purchaaed 
in  rolls,  is  marked  off  to  the  required  size  and 
is  inserted  in  the  camera.  It  is  adjusted  by  a 
crank,  and  the  image  when  taken  passes  into  a 
corresponding  roll  on  the  other  side,  and  is  not 
necessarily  removed  until  the  entire  roll  is  used. 
If  desired,  the  image  at  another  time  can  be 
floated  on  glass,  which  then  becomes  the  nega- 
tive. What  is  known  as  the  "  blue  print"  is 
much  used  by  amateurs.  In  this  case  the  paper 
(ordinary  writing-paper  will  answer)  is  sponged 
o3  with  a  solution  of  oxalate  of  iron  and  care- 
fully kept  in  the  dark  (between  the  leaves  of  a 
book  will  answer)  nntil  used.  Thbisnowsenu- 
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tive  and  receives  the  image,  although  no  image  era  a  little  out  of  focns  and  approximates  the 
is  visible.     When  taken  trom  the  camera,  it  is  results  for  which  he  would  strive  with  a  bnub. 
held  for  a  few  moments  to  the  light,  and  is  then  One  of  the  most  snccessfril  of  amateur  photog- 
placed  in  a  bath,  or  is  sponged  off  with  a  solu-  raphers,  a  lady,  by  training  an  artist,  obserres 
tion  of  red  prussiate  of  potash,  which  imme-  not  only  this  rule  in  her  work,  but  placet  her 
diately  brings  the  image  in  pleasant  bJue  tints  subjects  in  shadow  and  takes  her  picture^  Dot 
before  the  eye.     The  simplicity  and  cheapness  in  the  full  light  that  the  professional  pbotof. 
of  this  process  commend  it  to  the  amateur.    It  rapher  seeks,  but  in   a  modified  light    Ber 
is  to  be  remarked  that  the  two  solutions  can  pictures  are   remarkable   not  only  for  tkir 
be  kept  for  a  long  period,  and  are  not  iiyured  picturesqueness  but  for  that  sense  of  mjstery 
by  exposure  to  light.    For  immediate  use,  an-  which  is  one  of  the  fascinating  qualities  in  art, 
other  method  commends  itself.    To  half  an  and  which  is  also  not  incompatible  with  the 
ounce  of  red  prussiate  of  potash  add  three  ounces    truths  of  photography.    In  this  sense,  photof- 
of  water.    In  another  solution  add  two  ounces    raphy  appeals  to  the  artist.     The  use  of  the 
of  water  to  half  an  ounce  of  citrate  of  iron  and  camera  for  fnmishing  memoranda  for  the  art- 
ammonia.    Mix  together,  and  careftdly  filter,  ist  is  invaluable,  and  has  become  extenaTe. 
or  allow  the  bottle  to  stand  for  a  few  moments  The  conformation  of  a  tree,  a  bit  of  suggestire 
carefully  excluded  from  the  light     "With  a  landscape,  the  details  of  architecture,  a  rap- 
soft  brush,  cover  the  paper  to  be  used  with  idly  changing  sky,  or  the  pose  of  a  figure,  the 
the  mixture.    After  the  photograph  is  taken,  camera  will  more  quickly  and  accurately  pr^ 
throw  the  paper  into  a  bath  of  clear  water,  and  serve  than  any  sketch.    An  Englbh  artist  in 
expose  to  the  light.    The  image  seen  in  faint  summer  takes  his  models  into  the  countrj  aod 
purplish  tones  now  appears  in  blue  tints.    If    poses  them  in  the  landscape  as  suggestions  for 
card-board  is  used  instead  ofpaper,  the  photo-  studio-pictures.     Photography  appeals  to  a 
graph  is  already  mounted.    This  mixture  loses  ever  -  widening  class  of  people.    The  trarelcr 
its  sensitiveness  in  a  few  weeks.  takes  with  him  his  pocket-camera,  and  pre- 
For  the  amateur^s  use,  complete  photographio  serves  any  souvenir  of  travel  that  he  ^]8J<)^ 
outfits  have  been  devised :   and  for  out-door  sire.     Instantaneous  photographs  may  even  be 
work  cameras  are  reduced  to  pocket-dtmen-  caught  from  express-trains.    Through  photcf* 
sions.    In  summer,  the  amateur  stows  away  raphy,  men  of  varions  professions  can  look 
his  equipment ;  and  if  he  sees  any  object  or  after  their  interests  at  home  or  at  remote  dii- 
view  that  attracts  his  fancy,  in  a  few  seconds  tances.    A  gentleman  of  New  York  city,  who 
he  transfers  it  to  his  plate,  puts  his  plate  away,  has  an  orange-grove  in  Florida,  keeps  note  of 
folds  up  his  camera,  and  his  work  is  over  until  all  that  is  going  on  by  meana  of  a  series  of 
he  is  ready  to  take  it  up  again.  small  glass  elides.    Each  improvement  the  m 
The  success  of  the  amateur  as  a  photog-  sketches  for  him,  and  through  a  microscope  he 
rapher  is  a  more  personal  matter,  and  inde-  is  even  able  to  trace  the  growth,  the  buddiog 
pendent  of  the  mechanical  methods  employed,  and  grafting  of  any  special  tree.     As  photof- 
The  first  radical  distinction  between  the  ama-  raphy  has  been  freed  from  its  dmdgery,  muj 
teur  and   the  professional   photographer   is,  women  take  it  up  for  their  own  amusement 
that  the  amateur  expends  his  efforts  in  get-  Several  women  of  leisure  in  Kew  York  are  ac- 
ting a  good  negative.    This  is  never  retouched,  complished  photographers.    Organizations  are 
The  success  of  the  professional  photographer,  springing  up  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
on  the  other  hand,  lies  in  great  measure  on  his  The  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers,  of  New 
working  up  his  negative.    The  choice  of  sub-  York  city,  of  which  Frederick  C.  Beach  ii 
ject,  arrangement,  composition,  one  may  call  president,  has  eighty-five  members,  and  hoMft 
.it,  of  the  amateur,  is  effective  or  not  as  he  its  meetings  on  ^e  evening  of  the  second  Tnee- 
brings  to  bear  upon  it  those  artistic  princi-  day  of  each  month.    The  purposes  of  the  sod- 
pies  which  would  govern  him  in  the  arrange-  ety  can  be  best  set  forth  by  giving  the  routine 
ment  of  a  picture,  both  as  to  composition  and  of  an  evening^s  proceedings.    The  letters  read 
chiar-oicuro.    The  differences  to  be  observed  show  the  larger  relations  of  the  meeting.   One 
in  the  work  of  amateurs  are  directly  refera-  from  England  proposes  an  international  ex- 
ble  to  their  differences  in  artistic  feeling.     In  change  of  lantern-slides,  that  the  scenery  of 
this  respect,  the  photographs  made  by  artists  each  country  may  thus  be  made  familiar  to  the 
have  a  particular  value.    By  virtue  of  their  other.    Other  letters  touch  upon  the  exchange 
training,  they  select  the  most  picturesque  ma-  of  lantern-slides  between  the  various  local  so- 
terials  and  view  of  the  subject.    This  corro-  cieties,  that  each  may  keep  abreast  of  the  gen- 
sponds  to  composition.    The  focus  and  length  eral  progress  of  amateur  photography.    The 
of  exposure  are  also  adjusted  with  a  view  to  different  committees  report  on  the  tests  aad 
the  artistic  effect.    The  professional  photogra-  experiments  that  the  society  is  carrying  on. 
pher,  in  taking  either  a  person  or  other  sub-  One  considers  the  relative  durability  of  ti» 
.lect,  adjusts  his  focns  to  bring  out  the  lines  and  gelatinized  plates  prepared  by  manufacturers, 
details  most  sharply.    The  artistic  amateur,  on  Another  repJorts  the  tests  made  touching  on  the 
the  other  hand,  prefers  soft  lines,  the  blend-  best  light  for  developing  negatives,  pending 
ing  of  masses,  as  it  were,  not  the  prominence  the  electric  lamp  which  Mr.  Edison  is  experi- 
of  details.    Accordingly,  he  adjusts  the  cam-  menting  on  in  the  society^s  interest.    Follow- 
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reports  is  the  exhibition  of  a  canvas-  the  omission  of  potash  from  the  caltnre-liqnid 
mera  hj  Mr.  Walter  Clark,  an  artist  suflSoed  to  make  the  produce  fall  to  one  twen- 
dur  photo^apber.  This  camera  is  ty-fifth  of  the  amoant  collected  when  potash 
id  on  the  principle  of  the  telebcopic  was  present.  The  addition  of  an  infinitesimal 
ises.  A  spring  throws  up  and  fast-  amoant  of  a  substance  inimical  to  the  life  of  a 
nvas  hood.  The  camera  below  is  in  plant  is  attended  with  still  more  striking  re- 
us, an  upper  and  under.  Each  has  an  suits.  Thus,  the  addition  of  one  part  in  1,600,- 
dmitting  light,  and  the  lens  has  two  000  of  nitrate  of  silver  entirely  stops  the  growth, 
ling  positions.  The  upper  aperture  Now,  supposing  the  Aspergillus  to  be  a  human 
en,  the  lower  being  covered  with  a  parasite — a  living  contagion— capable  of  self- 
,  since  the  sensitive  plate  is  already  multiplication  in  hnman  blood,  and  of  so  alter- 
a.  The  upper  aperture  receives  the  ing  the  constitution  of  that  liquid  as  to  produce 
ich  is  reflected  on  a  mirror  placed  at  death ;  then,  the  introduction  into  the  blood  of 
of  45°,  and  is  again  reflected  on  a  a  man  weighing  sixty  kilogrammes  of  five  milli- 
iss  plate  in  the  top.  By  this  double  grammes  of  nitrate  of  silver  would  insure,  if  not 
the  operator  sees  the  image  for  the  the  total  eftacement  of  this  contagium,  the  neu- 
right-side  up,  a  valuable  improve-  tralization  of  its  power  to  destroy  life.  From 
the  inverted  image  of  the  ordinary  such  facts  as  this  we  may  foresee  that  in  anti- 
A  button  regulates  the  focus.  When  cipation  of  the  assault  of  infectious  organisms, 
tor  perceives  his  image  as  he  de-  the  experimenter  of  the  foture  will  try  to  in- 

spring  causes  the  lens  to  fall  to  trodnce  into  the  body  substauces  which,  small 

'  aperature,  which  is  now  thrown  in  amount,  shall  so  affect  the  blood  and  tissues 

[  the  automatic  shutter  previously  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  the  development  of 

egulates  the  time  of  exposure.    This  the  coutaginm ;  and,  subsequent  to  the  assault 

especially  designed  for  out -door  of  the  parasite,  substances  which  shall  effectu- 
l  more  particularly  for  taking  ani-  ally  stop  its  multiplication.  Dr.  PoUi,  of  Hi- 
ther objects  in  motion ;  since  it  can  Ian,  has  already  found  some  alkaline  sulphides 
in  the  hand,  needing  neither  tripod  that  seem  to  be  good  against  certain  fevers  and 
tor^s  cloth,  and  can  be  adjusted  in  small-pox,  and  Crudelli  has  found  arsenic  help- 
>n  of  a  second.  George  H.  Ripley  ful  against  the  malaria  of  the  Roman  Cam- 
xhibits  his  improvement  on  the  au-  pagna.  To  enable  us  to  use  these  remedies 
utter  for  instantaneous  views,  which  safely  and  with  some  assurances  of  success, 
longer  time  for  exposure.  This  is  experiments  must  be  made  of  their  effects  on 
to  the  amateur,  since,  if  he  is  alone  different  groups  of  individuals,  and  these  indi- 
3S  a  figure  in  his  landscape  or  inte-  viduals  must  be  animals  susceptible  to  the  in- 
means  of  an  invisible  silk  thread  fection  and  to  the  counteracting  applications, 
lotograph  himself.  These  meetings  The  Henrois  SyitNik — The  effects  of  the  extir- 
Qclude  with  an  address  on  some  spe-  pation  of  the  cerebrum  in  rabbits  was  consid- 
t,  or  with  an  exhibition  of  lantern-  ered  by  Prof.  Munk  in  an  address  before  the 
liis  gives  an  idea  of  the  general  scope  Physiological  Society,  a  part  of  which  was  de- 
ocietiea,  which  are  found  in  Boston,  voted  to  the  difference  in  the  results  obtained 
lia,  Lowell,  Haverhill,  Cleveland,  Co-  in  his  own  experiments  and  those  which  Prof, 
tiicago,  and  Cincinnati.  These  sooie-  Christiani  had  reached  in  his  researches.  In 
[  in  Qieir  infancy.  That  of  Cleveland  bis  own  most  successful  experiments,  after  re- 
»d  altogether  of  young  men  not  yet  moving  the  cerebrum,  he  had  observed  in  rab- 
ooh  As  yet,  these  societies  have  no  bits,  just  as  in  other  vertebrates,  birds  and 
evoted  to  their  interest ;  but  the  frogs,  a  state  of  depression  lasting  for  a  longer 
aphic  Times,^'  edited  by  J.  Traill  or  shorter  period,  to  as  long  as  several  hours, 
ith  the  co-operation  of  W.  J.  Still-  a  state  in  which  they  lay  apathetically,  taking 
)harle8  Ehrman,  gives  much  oonsid-  and  keeping  whatever  position  might  be  im- 
amateur  photography.  posed  upon  them.  From  this  state  they  re- 
\AHSY»  Pbyslole^Ml  ExperfaMitatieii* —  covered  to  go  through,  first,  interrupted  and 
.ion  of  the  direction  in  which  physio-  apparently  spontaneous  movements,  which  yet, 
periment  may  be  pursued  to  advan-  on  closer  inspection,  proved  to  be  reflex  move- 
e  future  is  given  by  Prof.  Tyndall  in  ments.  These,  again,  were  followed  by  a  quick- 
g  those  diseases  of  which  a  single  at-  ened  reflex  excitability,  which  finally  was  suc- 
es  immunity  against  all  future  attacks,  oeeded  by  convnlsive  movements,  a  ktnd  of 
>menon,  hitherto  unexplained,  maybe  running  stage,  which,  in  from  twenty-four  to 
for  under  the  germ  theory  of  disease  fifty  hours  after  the  operation,  issued  in  the 
ng  the  system — the  soil  in  which  the  death  of  the  animal.  Prof.  Chrisdani,  on  the 
I  developed — ^to  be  exhausted  by  the  other  hand,  after  removing  the  cerebrum,  in 
>f  some  ingredient  necessary  to  the  no  case  observed  a  state  of  depression,  but  his 
id  propagation  of  the  microbe.  M.  excerebrated  rabbits  all  acted  like  normal  ones. 
ls  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that,  They  moved  about,  spraug,  ran,  etc.,  during 
lerimental  cultivation  of  the  micro-  the  first  twelve  hours,  at  least,  after  the  opera- 
nt Aspergilltu  nig§r  by  M.  Raulin,  tion.    Prof.  Munk  ascribed  these  differences  to 
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i  the  results  of  investigations  into  the  dif-  ease  with  which  any  suspended  bodies  will  cir- 

ices  that  have  been  observed  in  the  move-  calate  depends  (their  size  being  appropriate  to 

ts  in  the  blood-circolation  of  the  colored  that  of  the  tabe)  npon  the  relationship  of  the 

of  the  colorless  corpascles.    Among  the  specific  gravity  of  the  bodies  and  that  of  the 

lomena  of  the  circulation  to  which  he  has  liquid  in  which  they  are  suspended.    The  more 

n  special  attention  are  those  of  the  exist-  they  diverge  in  specific  gravity  from  that  of 

>  of  two  streams  in  the  arteries  and  veins,  the  liquid,  the  more  friction  is  caused,  and  the 
ah,  are  better  seen  in  the  arteries,  the  one  more  tendency  there  is  to  their  becoming  re- 
1  and  the  more  rapid,  the  other  peripheral  tarded  and  finally  arrested  in  their  progress. 

slower;  that  the  colored  corpuscles  float  Rhythmical   contraction   and  dilatation  of 

Lnsively  in  the  axial  stream,  while  a  great  the  small  blood-vessels,  independently  of  the 

ay,  not  all,  of  the  leucocytes  float  in  the  action  of  the  heart,  have  been  observed  by 

ipberal ;  that  the  number  of  leucocytes  in  Wharton  in  the  veins  of  the  bat's  wing ;  by 

>  peripheral  stream  is  greater  in  the  veins  Schiff  in  the  arteries  of  the  rabbit's  ear ;  by 
m  in  the  arteries ;  that  the  motion  of  the  Gohnheim  and  Gunning  in  the  web  and  tongue 
iored  corpuscles  is  gliding,  while  that  of  the  of  the  frog;  and  by  Ludwig  and  Brunton  in 
iorless  ones  is  rotating ;  that  in  the  veins  the  the  arterial  twigs  of  the  subcutaneous  con- 
lorless  corpuscles  have  a  tendency  to  stag-  nective  tissue.  From  these  and  other  experi- 
te  when  they  get  into  the  peripheral  stream,  ments  indicating  similar  properties.  Dr.  T. 
ilile  the  colored  have  not ;  and  that  the  capil-  Lauder  Brunton  infers  that  rhythmical  con- 
ies have  not  any  visible  axial  stream,  and  in  tractile  power  seems  to  be  a  quality  common 
Dse  which  admit  a  single  corpuscle  only  there  to  all  the  blood-vessels  in  the  body,  and  in  fact 
•  tendency,  for  the  leucocytes  more  especial-  to  belong  to  involuntary  muscular  fiber  gen- 
bat  also  for  the  colored  corpuscles,  to  stag-  erally ;  and  an  experiment  by  Luchsinger,  in 

te.  Dr.  Hamilton  used  artificial  experimental  which  distinct  pulsation  could  be  observed  in 
)e8  and  preparations  in  which  the  conditions  the  veins  of  a  bat's  wing  when  artificial  circu- 
density  and  gravity,  etc.,  of  the  circulatory  lation  was  kept  up,  for  twenty  hours  after 
tern  were  reproduced  as  nearly  as  possible,  death,  appears  to  show  conclusively  that  it  is 
)  phenomena  of  peripheral  and  axial  streams  the  involuntary  muscular  fiber  composing  the 
results  of  friction,  from  which  the  water  in  walls  of  the  vessels,  and  not  the  nervous  sys- 
middle  of  the  tube  being  relatively  free,  tem,  that  has  to  do  with  it.  Dr.  Brunton  has 
loves  more  rapidly  and  directly  than  at  the  made  observations  on  rhythmical  contraction 
pheries,  where  it  is  retarded  by  the  sides  of  and  dilatation  of  the  capillaries,  independently 
vessel.  On  introducing  solid  spheres  into  of  the  heart  and  respiration,  in  man.  They 
liquid  thus  flowing  through  the  tubes.  Dr.  were  made  ui  cases  of  marked  aortic  regurgi- 
lilton  found  that  the  position  they  assumed  tation  by  observing  the  variations  in  width 
be  stream  and  their  behavior  in  it  were  and  brightness  shown  by  the  red  streak  which 
el  J  matters  of  their  specific  gravity  as  com-  appears  when  the  finger-nail  is  drawn  across 
)d  with  that  of  the  liquid  plasma  in  which  the  forehead.  It  is  easy  in  this  experiment  to 
^  were  floating.  The  colored  corpuscles,  observe,  in  addition  to  the  visible  pulse  cor- 
ing almost  exactly  the  specific  gravity  of  responding  to  the  cardiac  beat,  a  .second 
plasma,  assume  their  position  in  the  center  rhythm  of  contraction  and  dilatation  corre- 
float  with  the  central  current.  The  color-  sponding  to  the  respiratory  movements, 
corpuscles  being  specifically  lighter  than  In  determining  the  velocity  of  the  blood- 
plasma,  their  tendency  is  to  rise ;  hence  current  in  making  the  circuit  of  the  body.  Dr. 
r  come  in  contact  with  the  vessel-wall  more  Smith  calld  attention  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
I  the  others,  where  they  are  retarded  at  old  experiments,  in  which  the  time  elapsing  be- 
point  of  contact  and  consequently  roll,  tween  the  ii^ection  of  an  iron  salt  into  the 
se  conclusions  were  tested  by  other  experi-  jugular  vein,  and  its  appearance  in  the  jugular 
its  with  blood  and  capillary  tubes,  in  which  on  the  other  side  of  the  neck,  was  made  the 
as  found  that  by  altering  the  specific  grav-  test.  The  inaccuracy  arises  from  the  fact  that 
of  the  blood-plasma  through  a  range  of  different  chemical  substances  in  solution  make 
ething  like  1,040  to  1,080,  we  can  make  this  circuit  in  very  different  periods.  By  his 
colored  blood-corpuscles  float  at  any  level,  method,  deflbrinated  pigeon's  blood  is  injected 
lower  the  specific  gravity  the  more  they  into  one  jugular  vein  of  an  animal  whose  blood 
L  to  come  in  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  is  allowed  to  drop  from  the  other  jugular  into 
^  while  the  higher  the  specific  gravity  the  a  series  of  watch-glasses  placed  in  a  circle  upon 
e  they  rise  to  the  higher  levels.  The  nearer  a  table,  which  is  revolved  by  clock-work, 
ipproach  the  natural  specific  gravity  of  the  Microscopic  examination  of  blood  thus  col- 
nal  plasma,  the  more  they  occupy  the  axis  lected  is  made  to  determine  in  which  watch- 
the  quicker  they  move.  The  conclusions  glass  the  oval  corpuscles  of  the  pigeon's  blood 
vn  by  analogy  from  the  artificial  experi-  first  appear ;  then,  knowing  the  rate  at  which 
tB  were  thus  confirmed  and  found  applica-  the  table  is  turned,  it  is  easy  to  estimate  the 

0  the  actual  circulation.    Besides  the  situ-  time  taken  by  the  pigeon's  blood  in  passing 

1  occupied  by  the  bodies  suspended  in  the  from  one  jugular  to  the  other,  in  which  pas- 
,  the  experiments  determined  also  that  the  sage  it  has  probably  traversed  not  only  the 
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heart  and  Itmgs,  but  the  capillaries  of  the  head  versity  College,  London.  Two  of  these  pro- 
as well.  The  mean  of  siz  ezperiments  gives  teids  have  generallj  been  recognized,  ibkli 
the  time  of  circalation  in  the  dog  as  17*6  sec-  the  author  designates  as  serum  globulin  iDd» 
onds,  daring  which  tihe  heart  made  61*5  pnlsa-  ram  albumen.  The  investigatioiiB  weremib' 
tions.  In  the  rabbit  the  time  of  circalation  Ij  directed  to  the  latter  body.  Inthefinta- 
was  11  seconds,  daring  which  there  were  81  periments,  which  were  made  with  the  aem 
heart-beats.  of  a  dog,  the  seram  albnmen  was  foondtobi 
The  velocity  of  the  pnlse-wave  has  been  the  divisible  into  three  proteids.  SabBeqnent  a- 
subject  of  special  experiments  bj  Dr.  A.  T.  periments  showed  that  similar  bo^  wen 
Keyt,  of  Cincinnati.  The  general  result  of  found  in  the  serum  of  other  animak  Tbra 
previous  ezperiments  on  this  point  by  Conti-  varieties  of  serum  albumen  were,  tbenfoi, 
nental  physiologists  has  been  to  show  that  the  determined,  which  were  called  serom  alboM  l^i 
speed  with  which  the  pulse-wave  travels  is  a  (coagulating  at  70°-78^  C),  semm  albomeijl 
about  20  feet  per  second;  and  it  has  been  fur-  (coagulating  at  77^-78^), and  senun  slhomeB]! 
ther  known  that  the  rapidity  of  the  progress  (coagulating  at  80^-82*^  C).    Nearly  oDtfin 


If 


of  the  wave  is  essentially  dependent  on  the    results  were  obtained  with  the  semm  of  tb   ;r^| 


h:: 


rigidity  of  the  tubes  through  which  it  travels,  dog,  man,  monkey,  rabbit,  pig,  andhonei  Hn 

But  little  had  been  done  to  determine  the  ef-  serum  globulin  appeared  to  be  in  ill  the  om 

feet  of  other  conditions  modifying  its  speed,  a  single  proteid,  while  the  serum  albozDeD »   r  \ 

Dr.  Keyt,  with  improved  apparatus,  first  set  split  up  into  three.    But  in  the  semm  of  ti» 

himself  to  determine  the  precise  influence  of  ox,  sheep,  and  horse,  while  the  resolt  vtf  tb 

tubes  of  different  degrees  of  stiffness  or  elas-  same  in  other  respects,  only  two  proteids  rcn 

ticity  on  the  yelocity  of  the  liquid  waves  sent  obtained  from  the  semm  albumen,  tIi^  tboa 

along  their  interior.     He  selected  for  this  pur-  coagulating  at  77°  C.  and  84°  C.   It  is  in^ 

pose,  first  a  glass  tube,  then  India-rubber  tubes  esting  to  observe  that  these  animak  belong  to 

of  varying  streogth  and  firmness  of  wall,  then  the  ungulata. 

tubes  made  of   chicken- gut,  and  finally  the  Sf^dal  SeoMS.  —  Ezperiments  to  detennitt 

aorta  of  a  calf.     These  experiments  demon-  the  law  of  the  duration  of  color-impreKiov 

strated  that  the  velocity  of  liquid  waves  in  upon  the  retina  have  recently  been  mide  by 

elastic  tubes  is  proportional  directly  to  the  Prof.  Edward  L.  Nichols.    Plateao  mid^  ^ 

stiffness  and  inversely  to  the  elasticity  of  the  searches  upon  the  persistence  of  Tifiioo  niort 

tube  traversed ;  and,  as  bearing  on  the  rate  of  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  found  that  the  dun* 

pulse  propagation  in  living  arteries,  they  indi-  tion  of  the  impression  made  upon  the  rewUi 

cate  the  important  modifying  influence  which  by  light  depends  upon  the  composition  of^ 

the  state  of  the  arterial  walls,  as  to  stiflbess  or  ray ;  upon  which  principle  he  built  ophisu)^ 

elasticity,  must  exert  upon  the  same ;  for  while  ry  of  after-images.  His  discovery  was  ptf^ 

in  a  glass  tube  of  -^  of  an  inch  bore  and  6  feet  confirmed  in  the  coarse  of  Emdmann^s^^ 

in  length,  the  wave- velocity  was  216  feet  per  ments,  and  has  been  very  generally  t^^^ 


with  a  still  thinner  tube,  61  feet;  with  a  simi-  wave-length  of  the  impinging  ray  had  tf^J^ 

lar  soft  tube,  steeped  in  gasoline  and  thus  ren-  vanced.     Prof.  NichoVs   experim^te  ^ 

dered  more  supple,  81  feet ;  with  a  tube  made  made  in  the  usual  manner,  with  rotating  d^ 

of  India-rubber  cloth,  28  feet ;  with  chicken-  of  different  colors.    Their  result  was  to  ^ 

gut,  16  feet ;  and  with  a  calf's  aorta,  12*76  feet,  firm,  in  the  main,  the  results  reached  by  1^ 

Haamoglobin  forms  about  90  per  cent,  of  teau,  and  to  show  that  the  persistence  oi  ^ 


the  dried  red  corpuscles,  and  is  the  substance  retinal  image  is  a  function  of  the  ^^^^  .a. 

with  which  oxygen  is  associated  in  the  blood,  producing  it,  being  greatest  at  the  ends  ^w 

and  by  means  of  whidi  it  is  conveyed  to  the  spectrmn  azid  least  in  the  yellow;  ^^  '^ 

tissues.     It  is  characterized  by  the  facility  creases  as  the  intensity  of  the  raj  I^"?* 

with  which  it  is  decomposed  into  the  proteid  the  image  decreases ;  that  the  relative  di^^ 

globulin  and  the  reddish -brown  powder  hssma-  of  the  impressions  produced  by  the  ^^ 

tin,  and  by  the  readiness  with  which  it  takes  spectral  colors  is  not  the  same  for  all  eyes;  ^ 

up  oxygen  to  form  a  weak  compound,  without  each  wave-length  of  the  visible  ^^^'^^ 

undergoing  any  intrinsic  change.    The  hssmo-  duces  three  primary  impressions,  red,  f^ 

globin  of  human   blood  has  been  considered  and  violet,  of  which  green  disappWJf 

very  diflScult  to  obtain  in  a  crystalline  form,  rapidly  and  violet  is  most  persistent  ^f^ 

Dr.  Robert  Saunders  Henry,  of  Charleston,  W.  the  different  rates  at  which  these  i"^P'*f-t^ 

Ya.,  has,  however,  in  experimenting  with  hu-  die  awav  depend  to  a  great  extent  the 

man  blood  disgorged  by  leeches,  after  it  had  jective  "  tints  of  moving  objects ;  and  uH*^ 

remained  in  their  stomachs  for  a  time,  found  duration  of  the  retinad  image  depends  tp 

hnmoglobin  already  produced  in  crystals.  the  length  of  time  daring  which  the  ej« 

The  physical  character  of  the  proteids  of  been  exposed,  being  very  long  aftof  •*rv 

semm  has  been  made  the  subject  of  investi-  exposure,  and  approaching  a  definite  • 

gations  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Halliburton,  of  Uni-  mum  value  as  the  exposure  increases.  ^^ 
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tenon  obsenred  during  the  ooorae  of  the  may  be  partly  caosed  bj  unnoticed  factors  of 

lents  seemed  to  show  that  the  duration  artificial  illumination. 

•r-impressions  depends,  fundamentally,  That  property  of  vision,  by  which  we  are  en- 
lor  itself,  upon  the  character  of  the  abledto  more  accurately  distinguish  objects 
affected,  rather  than  npon  the  wave-  when  glancing  sidewise  at  them,  has  been  made 
of  the  ray  producing  the  impressions,  the  subject  of  recent  investigations  by  M.  J. 
s  been  observed  that  when  one  looks  Delboenf.  Experimenting  with  white  light,  he 
:e  or  a  piece  of  plain  white  paper  illu-  has  found  that  the  greatest  acuteness  of  vision 
[  by  a  lamp  placed  at  one  side,  if  the  is  situated  in  the  yellow  spot  of  the  retina,  but 
some  other  object  is  held  between  the  that  the  spot  most  sensitive  to  differences  of 
that  but  half  of  the  page  can  be  seen  light  is  a  line  situated  in  the  vertical  meridian 
organ,  that  part  of  the  object  toward  beginning  at  about  30°  from  the  yellow  spot, 
it  will  look  green,  and  the  other  j>art  and  extending  to  about  60*^  from  it.  It  fol- 
'he  same  contrasting  color  -  sensation  lows  from  this  that  the  eye  is  particularly  sen- 
produced  by  the  use  of  ordinary  sun-  sitive  to  changes  in  luminous  intensity  that 
lenever  it  faJls  directly  upon  the  side  of  strike  the  upper  part  of  the  retina,  or  that 
d  :  a  white  surface  will  appear  green-  correspond  with  objects  at  the  feet,  or  a  little 
le  illuminated  eye  and  pale  red  to  the  on  one  side.  It  is  thus  that  we  are  able  so 
These  color-sensations  depend  upon  the  easily  to  avoid  obstacles.  The  peripheric  parts 
of  light  through  the  sclerotic  and  cho-  of  the  retina  convey  to  us  the  modifications  of 
its  of  the  eye  upon  which  it  is  incident,  the  light  around  ns,  and,  if  we  care  to  notice 
lors  are  weakened  by  light  entering  the  further,  we  can  look  at  the  objects  directly  and 
irectly  from  the  illnininating  source,  take  in  their  forms  and  dimensions.  While 
bey  are  greatly  strengthened  when  it  is  walking,  the  slightest  incidental  details  of  the 
Crated  upon  the  sclerotic  coat  of  one  ground,  a  stone,  a  track,  a  piece  of  wood,  or 
.'he  subject  has  been  investigated  by  a  leaf,  if  we  look  straight  ahead,  will  be  more 
S  and  the  investigation  has  been  resumed  distinctly  depicted  to  us  the  closer  we  approach 
Dtinued  by  Prof.  Henry  Sewall,  of  the  them.  In  following  the  tracks  of  a  carriage, 
sity  of  Michigan.  Brtlcke  first  proved  the  parts  nearest  to  a<i  are  more  distinct ;  but 
i\j  that  the  color-sensations  in  ques-  if,  instead  of  looking  ahead,  we  look  straight 
'6  due  to  light  transmitted  through  the  down  at  them,  they  become  less  so.  The  same 
io  and  choroid  coats  of  the  eye  as  dis-  is  the  case  with  lateral  vision.  When,  on  a 
bed  from  that  which  enters  the  pupil,  bright  night,  we  fix  our  eyes  on  a  particular  star, 
:ht  which  has  passed  through  the  semi-  the  others  in  its  neighborhood  come  all  the 
)  walls  of  the  eyeball  can  no  longer  form  more  distinctly  into  view,  though  they  be  actn- 
a  images,  but  is  nearly  equally  diffused  ally  smaller  than  the  one  we  are  regarding, 
le  retinal  surface;  and,  having  penetrated  The  relative  rapidity  with  which  the  sensa- 
'anes  richly  supplied  with  blood,  is  no  tions  of  sight,  hearing,  and  touch  are  trans- 
white  but  red  or  rosy  in  tint.  This  red  mitted,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  experi- 
^timalates  and  fatigues  the  **  red  ele-  ments  by  M.  Bloch.  The  precise  object  of  his 
"  (or  **  red  substance  ")  of  the  retina,  so  studies  was  the  time  which  elapses  between 
heo  the  image  of  a  white  object  is  the  moment  when  the  stimulus  acts  physically, 
1  upon  the  background  of  the  eye,  it  ex-  and  that  at  which  it  is  perceived.  The  instru- 
nto  preponderance  the  resting  "green  ments  commonly  used  in  the  laboratory  for 
its^'  of  the  retina,  and  appears  green,  similar  purposes  were  employed,  namely,  a 
log  to  the  law  of  simultaneous  contact,  revolving  cylinder,  tambours,  and  the  tuning- 
eye  which  is  not  illuminated  by  oblique  fork.  M.  Bloch  found  that  his  investigation 
he  white  surface  takes  on  a  tint  com-  could  not  be  pursued  by  the  ordinary  method, 
itary  to  the  green  as  the  result  of  which  consists  in  a  voluntary  response  to  a 
ive  contrast.  The  physiological  effects  stimulus  applied  to  the  sensory  organ,  for  that 
bt  entering  the  eye  by  other  ways  methodinvolvestoomany  processes,  with  their 
he  pupillary  openings  was  the  special  attendant  sources  of  error.  The  method  he 
'Of  Prof.  Sewall^s  inquiries.  In  the  eye  adopted  consisted  in  making  use  of  the  appar- 
ich  the  incident  light  falls  obliquely  the  ent  simultaneity  of  sensations  of  sight  and 
retinal  elements  are  aroused  or  made  hearing,  or  of  sight  and  touch,  or  of  touch  and 
lensitive,  while  the  red  elements  have  hearing,  and  determining  the  limits  within 
xcitability  depressed.  Hence  green  col-  which  this  simultaneity  appears  to  exist, 
pear  brighter  and  more  saturated  when  Thus,  a  short,  single,  well-defined  sound  was 
at  with  that  eye,  while  red  and  orange  made,  by  attaching  to  the  drum  a  pin  with 
se  in  brightness  and  purity.  In  the  eye  wax,  which  was  struck  by  a  lever  of  steel 
iminated  by  side-light,  the  red  elements  each  time  the  cylinder  was  rotated.  This 
hanced,  and  the  green  ones  depressed,  stimulus  was  fixed  in  point  of  time,  and  in- 
oay  be  made  to  appear  greenish  or  red  variable.  At  the  same  moment  that  the  sound 
ige  by  holding  an  artificial  light  by  the  was  produced,  or  just  before  or  just  after  it, 
the  head  when  looking  at  them ;  and  the  finger  of  one  hand  was  touched  with  the 
anciee  in  estimating  the  colors  of  stars  tip  of  a  piece  of  whalebone,  also  rotating  with 
VOL.  zxnr. — 42    A 
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the  oylinder.    It  was  foand  that  when  the  from  jaandice,  with  compariflons  with  bOe 

Bound  occurred  before  the  contact  of  the  lever  from  the  gall  -  bladder  of  the  same  perm. 

with  the  finger,  no  error  was  ever  made.    The  Difficulty  was  met  in  making  accorate  titiiBir 

subject  invariably  heard  before  he  felt.   When  tions  of  the  daily  secretions  of  bile,  on  m- 

the  two  were  synchronous,  the  same  result  was  count  of  the  unavoidable  leakage  into  tbedrw- 

observed ;  and  even  when  the  tactile  stimulus  ings  of  the  wound.     Ajb  nearly  ss  oobU  be 

was  applied  before  the  auditory,  tbe  latter  was  determined,  the  mean  quantity  was  aboat  1$1  |l> 

still  first  perceived,  and  this  even  when  the  ounces  per  twenty-four  hours;  thisiBcoDad* 

former  was  ^  of  a  second  before  the  latter,  erably  below  what  other  autbon  have  e«i- 

From  a  consideration  of  all  his  experimeuts,  mated  for  the  daily  secretions  of  a  well  did.    l 

the  author  fiuds  tliat,  of  the  three  sensations  No  difference  in  the  rapidity  of  secretion  oosid 

he  has  studied,  vision  is  the  most  rapid ;  to  be  detected  at  any  time,  nor  any  increiieafiff 

this  succeeds  hearing,  the  transmission  of  which  the  small  meals  of  which  the  patient  Dtftook. 

lasts  1,^  of  a  second  longer  than  visual  trans-  The  total  solid  residue  was  detennioed  on  five    y. 

mission ;  and,  lastly,  touch,  which  in  the  case  different  occasions  within  a  period  of  tvehe  |^ 

of  the  hand  lasts  ^  of  a  second  longer  t^an  days.    The  average  was  1  *3468  per  cent.  Ccn- 

visual  transmission.  bining  this  with  other  determinatioiu  mide  bf 

Tbe  Mgestive  SyslMk  —  Investigations  have  Jacolwen,  2*26  per  cent.,  and  Ranke,  316  per 
been  made  by  F.  W.  Pavy  to  ascertain  the  cent.,  we  have  a  mean  of  2-26  per  ceDLsoM 
changes  undergone  by  the  four  chief  carbo-  constituents  in  fistula- bile,  as  against  a  mea 
hydrate  elements  of  food,  viz.,  grape-sugar,  of  9*021  per  cent,  for  gall-bladder  bile,  u  de- 
cane-sugar,  lactine,  and  starch,  during  diges-  termined  by  Trifanoski  irom  persons  who  bad 
tion.  Beginning  with  the  stomach,  the  at-  died  of  various  diseases,  and  13  96  per  ceol, 
tempt  was  made  to  follow  the  changes  in  as  determined  by  Gorup-Besanez,  and  14114 
those  substances  as  they  proceed  toward  ab-  per  cent,  by  Frerichs,  Irom  health;  perKM 
sorption  up  to  their  arrival  within  the  portal  who  had  died  suddenly.  These  deteroiDt* 
system  of  vessels.  The  experiments  were  per-  tions  indicate  that  the  bladder-bile  of  heiltbj 
formed  on  the  digestive  organs  of  freshly-kUled  persons  is  only  half  as  rich  again  in  eoltds  i) 
rabbits  and  other  animals,  portions  of  the  stom-  that  of  persons  who  have  died  from  ta^ 
ach  or  intestines  being  left  in  contact,  for  a  while  bile  from  the  gall-bladder,  even  ol  tb« 
given  time,  with  solutions  of  known  weights  latter,  contains  four  times  as  much  of  solids tf 
of  the  carbohydrate  in  question,  and  the  cop-  that  obtained  from  a  fistula, 
per-reducing  value  of  tbe  substance,  after  this  Gauthier  has  found,  in  normal  human  ssliTi, 
digestion,  was  compared  with  that  which  it  an  alkaloid-like,  non-nitrogeneous  BubstsacCf 
had  been  found  to  have  before  contact  with  forming  a  crystallizable  compound  with  (^|o> 
animal  substance.  Inasmuch  as  grape-sugar  is  ride  of  gold  and  platinum,  which,  in  its  phTOO- 
characterized  by  the  property  of  possessing  the  logical  action,  resembles  the  ptomaines,  or  tbe 
same  reducing  power  aiter  treating  with  sul-  alkaloids  developed  in  cadavers ;  injected  ioto 
phurio  acid  as  before,  while  the  carbohydrates,  animals,  it  acts  like  snake-poison.  Bodm 
which  represent  steps  in  an  operation  of  which  making  experiments  in  the  same  line,  obtaiDed 
glucose  is  the  final  product,  are  altered  in  re-  negative  results. 

ducing  power  by  the  action  of  the  acid,  the        A  widely  distributed  coloring-matter,  whidi 

author  took  the  precaution  to  boil  one  portion  is  regarded  as  beyond  doubt  a  chloropliyl  pjg* 

of  the  modified  liquid  with  sulphuric  acid  in  ment,  has  been  discovered  in  the  livers  of  is* 

all  cases  before  estimating  the  reducing  power,  vertebrates  by  Mr.  0.  A.  MacMunn.  and  btf 

The  copper-reducing  value  ofthedigestoa  liquid  been  called  by  him  entero-chlorophyL    It  sp- 

may  thus  be  compared  with  that  of  glucose,  pears  to  differ  from  plant-chlorophyl,  in  tbii 

while  the  relation  of  the  modified  product  to  treatment  with  nitric  acid  makes  the  solntioB 

glucose  is  also  ascertained.    The  most  striking  slightly  greenish,  although  previously  it  msj 

result  of  these  experiments  is  the  indication  have  been  yellow.    Mr.  MacMunn^s  paper  it* 

that  transformation  of  glucose  into  bodies  of  lates  his  researches  with  the  spectroscope,  and 

lower  reducing  power  is  possible  under  the  in-  discovery  of  this  pigment  in  oysters,  croatac*- 

fluence  of  a  ferment  existing  in  the  stomach  ans,  and  star-fishes.    Much  evidence  has  betf 

and  intefitines.    Boiling  of  the  animal  substance  adduced  to   show  that   entero-chlorophTl  ii 

with  water,  previous  to  the  experiment,  was  synthetically  formed  in  the  body  of  its  aoinul 

found  to  annul  the  action  of  this  ferment.  The  possessor. 

latter  body  seems  to  exist  rather  within  the  The  process  of  rumination  has  recently  bees 
walls  of  the  vessels  examined  than  upon  the  studied  by  Prof.  Luchsinger,  in  a  course  of  ex- 
mucous  surface.  So  far  as  tlte  experiments  periments  on  the  goat.  As  disturbance  of  tbe 
have  gone,  the  author  regards  them  as  indi-  animal  is  very  likely  to  interrupt  the  prooeA 
eating  that  the  ferment  is  more  abundant  in  the  goats  experimented  on  were  narcotixed 
the  stomach  and  intestines  of  the  rabbit  than  with  morphia,  which  numbs  painful  senas- 
in  those  of  the  dog,  cat,  horse,  sheep,  or  pig.  tions  but  interferes  but  little  with  reflex  a^ 

Drs.  G.  F.  Yeo  and  £.  F.  Herroun  have  made  tion.    It  was  found  that  pressure  with  the 

investigations  of  the  composition  of  human  bile  hand  upon  the  wall  of  the  paunch  r^idily  initi- 

obtained  from  a  fistula  of  a  patient  suffering  ated  the  act  of  rumination.    There  was  M 
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>f  the  vooal  oords  tendiDg  to  close  The  salts  of  gold  and  silver  canse  contraction 
len  the  diaphragm  contracted  so  of  the  systemic  arteries  as  well  as  of  the  vessels 
upon  the  npper  surface  of  the    of  the  lungs.    The  action  of  the  substances  in 

at  the  same  time  the  abdominal  this  group  as  a  whole,  except  of  the  potash 
ted  energetically,  and  a  morsel  of  salts,  is  to  keep  up  the  irritability  of  the  heart. 
9  thrown  up  into  the  mouth,  any  On  the  nervous  system  their  action  is  but  slight, 
ter  in  it  being  pressed  out  and  Of  the  magnesia  group — including  magne- 
hen  the  cud-chewing  movements  sia,  manganese,  iron  in  ferrous  salts,  nickel, 
ith  them  a  copious  flow  of  saliva  cobalt,  copper,  zinc,  and  cadmium— the  most 
th ;  and,  finally,  with  a  swallow-  marked  physiological  effect  in  venous  injec- 
t,  the  masticated  morsel  was  sent  tions  is  suddenly  to  arrest  the  action  of  the 
Fourth  stomach  for  complete  di-  heart.  Injected  into  the  arteries,  they  gen- 
size  of  the  mass  regurgitated  was  erally  arrest  respiration  before  reaching  the 
y  the  sphincter  muscles  at  the  heart  in  a  sufficiently  concentrated  state  to 
ng  of  the  paunch,  these  relaxing  stop  its  action.  The  effect  on  the  nervous  sys- 
ing  of  the  act,  but  closing  again  tern  is  well  marked.  Even  in  small  quantities 
quantity  had  been  forced  out.  The  they  give  rise  to  a  state  resembling  catalepsy, 
f  movements  was  readily  brought  The  salts  of  lime,  strontia,  and  baryta,  con- 
brical  stimulation  of  the  walls  of  stituting  the  baryta  group,  injected  into  the 
•r  when  this  organ  was  mechani-  veins,  destroy  the  irritability  of  the  heart,  ar- 
by  distention  with  warm  water  resting  its  pulsation  in  diastole.  When  they 
re  with  the  hand.    The  flow  of    are  injected  into  the  arteries,  the  hearths  pul- 

chewing  movements  followed  in    sations  are  quickened  and  the  pressure  in  the 

when  food  was  expelled  from    arteries  is  slightly  increased.    Action  on  the 
)ven  though  the  morsel  did  not    nervous  system  is  not  marked, 
ith,  which  it  was  prevented  from        Salts  of  the  group  including  beryllium,  alu- 
I  cases  by  a  division  of  the  cesoph-    mina,  ferric  iron,  y ttria,  and  cerium  (OesOs), 
ithor  concludes  that  rumination    ii\jected  into  the  veins,  cause  contraction  of 

reflex  action,  the  stimulus  to    the  pulmonary  arteries,  resulting  in  death  if 

distention  of  the  walls  of  the  the  quantities  are  large,  slowing  of  the  action 
)  accumulated  food ;  the  amount  of  the  heart,  with  decided  vagus  pulsations 
•on  the  wall  being  also,  no  doubt,  when  the  quantities  are  smaller.  Injected  into 
he  motor  nerves  of  the  stomach,    the  arteries,  the  first  effect  is  generally  inhi- 

Action  tf  Drags. — Investigations,  bition  of  the  hearths  action,  followed  by  rapid 
pounds  of  more  than  forty  of  the  rise  in  the  pressure  in  the  arteries.  The  direct 
;he  relations  between  the  chemi-  action  of  these  salts  on  the  muscles  of  the  heart 
n  of  substances  and  their  physi-  is  to  increase  their  irritability.  After  the  in- 
I,  have  been  made  by  Dr.  James  jection  respiration  is  often  suspended  for  one 
Francisco.  He  has  found  a  close  or  two  minutes,  and  again  goes  on  regularly, 
isting  between  the  isomorphic  but  very  slowly,  and  the  action  in  the  general 
various  salts  and  their  enects  reflex  functions  of  the  medulla  and  spinal  cord 
i  directly  into  the  veins  and  ar-  is  well  marked.  All  the  substances  in  this 
IS  further  been  able  to  announce  group  are  very  poisonous. 
*  among  the  salts  of  the  metallic  The  platinum  and  palladium  salts,  when  in- 
intensity  of  their  physiological  jected  into  the  veins,  act  directly  on  the  in- 
lected  with  the  atomic  weight  trinsic  nerves  of  the  heart,  slowing  its  action 
t,  so  that  when  the  elements  are  with  vagns  pulsations  and  diminntion  of  the 
omorphous  groups,  the  action  of  arterial  pressure.  When  injected  into  the  ar- 
I  in  the  same  group  is  a  function  teries,  the  vagus  center  is  immediately  affected, 
I  weight ;  the  greater  being  the  and  the  action  of  the  heart  is  slowed.  They 
b,  the  smaller  is  the  quantity  re-  produce  intermissions  of  respiration,  which  are 
luce  the  same  physiological  ac-  repeated  till  breathing  stops  for  good, 
arranged  ten  isomorpbous  groups  The  salts  of  thoric  and  cerous  oxide  (OeOi) 
onceming  the  physiological  ac-    agree  with  the  alumina  group  in  acting  prin- 

severally  he  has  reached  con-    cipally  on  the  vagus  and  vaso-motor  centers. 
Emtially  as  follow :  Salts  of  the        The  salts  of  lead,  when  introduced  to  the 

which  are  included  lithia.  soda,  blood,  exert  an  action  on  the  pulmonary  ar- 
ium,  silver,  csBsium,  gold,  and  teries  and  capiUaries  similar  to  that  of  the  soda 
1  injected  into  the  veins  in  suffi-  salts ;  and  on  the  muscles  an  action  analogous 
trated  solutions  to  give  rise  to  to  that  of  the  baryta  salts,  whereby  muscnlar 
physiological  reactions,  kill  by  movements  continue  for  many  minutes  after 
tassage  of  the  blood  through  the  death.  The  toxic  activity  of  lead  is  much  less 
tly  by  causing  contraction  of  the  than  that  of  either  of  the  elements  with  which 
teries.  When  injected  into  the  its  physiological  reactions  connect  it. 
uantity  required  to  kill  is  much  Phosphorns,  arsenic,  and  antimony  are  all 
^hen  introduced  into  the  veins,    distinguished  by  the  absence  of  any  well-marked 
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in  either  case  the  action  is  hesitaht ;  for  they  die,  when  placed  in  distilled  water,  in  a  few 

igA  period  after  excitation,  which  amounts  hoors,  minnows,  for  instance,  in  an  average  of 

■dinarj  summer  temperature  to  ahout  a  four  and  a  half  hours.    The  addition,  however, 

d,  the  leaf  remains  absolutely  motionless,  either  of  a  sodium  or  a  calcium  salt  in  minute 

uring  this  interval  an  electrical  disturb-  proportions  greatly  prolongs  their  life.    Sodi- 

t&lces  place  in  the  plant.    Differences,  um  chloride,  sodium  bicarbonate,  and  potassi' 

18    and  well  marked,  exist  between  the  um  chloride,  added  singly  to  distilled  water,  sus- 

TiLsm  of  plant-motion  and  that  of  animal  tain  life  for  the  same  time,  namely,  from  one  to 

1  ;    but  they  are  not  essential,  for  they  two  days,  sodium  bicarbonate  prolonging  life 

1,    not  on  difference  of  quality  between  rather  longer  than  either  of  the  other  two  salts, 

zftdamental  chemical  processes  of  plant  Calcium  chloride  added  to  distilled  water  sus- 

mal  protoplasm,  but  merely  on  differ-  tains  life  much  longer  than  either  correspond- 

rate  or  intensity.  ing  quantities  of  sodium  or  potassium  salts. 

•f  FncttoB* — In  a  paper  on  the  The  addition  of  sodium  carbonate  greatly  en- 

of  lesions  of  different  regions  of  the  hances  the  life-prolonging  power  of  calcium 

blI    hemispheres,  read  before  the  Royal  chloride,  the  combination,  indeed,  appearing  as 

y^    Drs.  Ferrier  and  Gerald  Yeo  give  a  capable  of  sustaining  life  as  **  tap-water.''    Dr. 

d     account  of   experiments  conducted  Ringer  finds  that  while  a  reduction  of  the  rela- 

tnonkeys,  consisting  in  the  removal  un-  tive  quantity  of  salts  below  a  certain  point 

Lsasthetics  of  certain  limited  areas  of  the  renders  water  incapable  of  sdbtaining  life,  fish 

:.       The  regions  operated  upon  were  the  like  minnows  and  sticklebacks  can  exist  in  fluids 

to-angular,  temporal,  Rolandic,  frontal,  containing  a  considerable  excess  of  salts  over 

lippocampal.    It  was  found  that  lesions  the  amount  common  in  river- waters.    He  finds, 

e  occipital  lobes  and  angular  gyri  cau$ied  too,  that  by  gradually  reducing  the  quantity  of 

fbances  of  vision,  of  importance  varying  sodium  salts,  he  can  habituate  minnows  and 

the  extent  of  the  lesion.    Unilateral  ex-  sticklebacks  to  live  in  a  fluid  containing  only 

li  of  the  occipital  lobe  and  angular  gyrus  a  calcium  salt  or  calcium  chloride.    Stickle- 

^ced  temporary  amblyopia  of  the  oppo-  backs,  which  are  anadromous,  become  much 

>  eye  and  homonymous  heinianopia  of  both  more  readily  habituated  to  a  fluid  of  a  different 

A  toward  that  opposite  side.    Experiments  composition  from  that  to  which  they  are  accus- 

the  superior  temporo-sphenoidal  convolu-  tomed,  and  far  more  readily,  than  minnows.   In 

>i^  were  followed  by  complete  and  perma-  some  of  his  experiments  the  author  noticed 

ttt  deafness,  other  lesions  of  the  temporal  that  one,  two,  or  more  of  the  minnows  greatly 

be  producing  no  change  in  this  sense.    The  outlived  tlie  rest.    This  was  not  because  the 

oUndio  region — or  the  cortical  layers  around  fish  in  question  became  habituated  to  the  dis- 

e  fissure  of  Rolando— was  again  shown  to  tilled  water,  for  they  died  speedily  when  placed 

the  center  of  motor  impulses,  lesions  in  in  a  fresh  supply  of  it ;  and  Dr.  Ringer  pro- 
ne areas  producing  motor  paralysis  without  sumes,  as  a  more  tenable  supposition,  confirmed 
I  of  sensation,  varying  in  degree  and  extent  by  circumstantial  evidence,  that  the  other  fish 
ording  to  the  seat  and  extent  of  t^e  lesion ;  gave  up  something  to  the  water,  probably  in- 
^ndary  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  organic  salts,  which  enabled  it  to  sustain  life, 
he  spinal  cord  followed  these  lesions.  No  The  general  conclusion  drawn  from  the  experi- 
ots  followed  lesions  of  the  prefrontal  re-  ments  is,  that,  to  sustain  the  life  of  fish,  the 
18.  Only  temporary  paralysis  of  the  lateral  water  in  which  they  live  must  contain  a  mi- 
rements  of  the  head  and  eyes  was  produced  nnte  quantity  of  various  salts,  for  instance  one 
esions  of  the  post-frontal  region,  temporary  in  from  5,000  to  10,000  parts  of  calcium  and 
long  as  portions  of  the  frontal  lobes  re-  sodium  salts ;  that  in  water  containing  a  small- 
nedL  Lesions  of  the  frontal  lobes  were  er  quantity,  fish  languish  and  die,  while  they 
>wed  by  descending  degeneration,  traced  die  still  sooner  in  distilled  water.  On  the 
mgh  the  center  ofthe  foot  of  the  crus  cerebri,  other  hand,  they  can  live  in  a  great  excess  of 
of  corresponding  fibers  of  the  internal  cap-  lime  over  the  minimum  essential  to  sustain 
,  but  not  passing  into  the  anterior  pyramids,  life. 

result  of  the  removal  of  the  hippocampus  The  experiments  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Coutance  on 

or  and  its  convolution  and  the  neighboring  bivalve  and  univalve  moUusksare  partly  paral- 

rior  temporo-sphenoidal  region,  without  lol  with  those  of  Prof.  Ringer,  and  supplement 

rference  with  the  crus  or  the  basal  ganglia  them.    By  reason  of  their  different  organiza- 

Dtemal  capsule,  was  to  cause  complete  an-  tion,   the  mollusks  experimented  upon  gave 

lesia  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  the  very  different  results.     The  bivalves,  which 

ree  of  such  ansDsthesia  depending  upon  the  could  shut  themselves  up  between  their  valves, 

•ant  of  destruction  of  the  hippocampal  re-  as  a  general  rule  showed  greater  resistance 

L.  than  the  univalves.    Of  these,  the  periwinkles, 

kpMuj  tf  Asiatic  Life. — Experiments  made  whose  operculum  can  close  entirely,  retired 

reported  upon  by  Prof.  Sydney  Ringer  to  into  the  remotest  coils  of  their  spirals,  and  were 

rmine  the  influence  of  the  saline  constitu-  thus  better  protected  than  the  buccins,  whose 

of  fresh  water  on  fishes  show  that  while  opening  does  not  shut  tightly,  and  into  which 

will  live  for  weeks  unfed  in  *^  tap- water,"  the  water  can  easily  enter.    Salts  of  potash 
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seem  much  less  favorable  than  those  of  magne- 
sia, and  especially  than  those  of  soda.  The 
favorable  action  of  the  salts  of  soda  was  shown 
bjthe  endurance  of  the  moUasks  in  Vichy  wa- 
ter, some  palourdes  living  forty  days  in  that 
medium.  Life  was  sustained  longest  in  the 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  more  strikingly  in 
the  sulphate  of  soda.  It  was  also  only  in  the 
solutions  of  these  two  salts  that  green  aJgsd 
began  to  make  their  appearance  at  the  end  of 
sixty  days.  This  fact  was  regarded  as  corrobo- 
rating the  correspondence  already  observed  be- 
tween the  conditions  favorable  to  marine  life 
and  those  which  promote  the  development  of 
vegetable  life. 

The  question  of  the  conditions  under  which 
gases  occur  in  a  state  of  absorption  in  the 
ocean -waters  has  been  considered  by  Prof. 
Moseley,  of  the  Challenger  Expedition,  as  one 
the  understandiBg  of  which  is  important  to  the 
physiologist.  Prof.  Ditmar^s  researches  show 
that  the  presence  of  free  carbonic  acid  in  ocean- 
waters  is  an  exception.  Oxygen  is  present  in 
all  sea- water,  being  derived  from  the  surface, 
but  the  amount  diminishes,  on  account  of  the 
oxidizing  that  is  always  going  on,  with  increase 
of  depth.  M.  Regnaud^s  experiments  on  the 
effects  on  organisms  of  high  pressures,  cor- 
responding with  those  of  certain  sea-depths, 
show  that  a  fish  without  a  swimming-bladder, 
or  one  with  the  bladder  emptied  of  air,  may 
be  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  100  atmospheres, 
or  660  fathoms,  without  injurious  effect;  at 
200  atmospheres,  or  1,300  fathoms,  it  becomes 
torpid,  but  soon  revives  when  the  pressure  is 
removed ;  while  at  800  atmospheres,  or  about 
2,000  fathoms,  the  fish  dies.  The  results  of 
these  experiments  would  probably  have  been 
greatly  modified  if  plenty  of  time  had  been 
given  for  the  fish  to  accommodate  itself  to  the 
change  of  pressures  and  the  conditions  in  which 
it  moves  itself  slowly  from  one  depth  to  another 
to  be  imitated.  M.  Paul  Berths  experiments 
upon  the  effect  on  aquatic  organisms  of  water 
subjected  to  the  pressure  of  compressed  air — a 
very  different  condition — show  fatal  results  at 
fifteen  and  even  at  seven  atmospheres.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  food-supply  of  the 
deep-sea  animals  appears  to  be  derived  from 
life  on  the  ocean-surface,  or  that  which  is 
brought  to  the  surface  by  rivers  from  the  land 
sinking  to  the  depths. 

BlNltgraphy. — Among  the  new  and  valuable 
works  published  during  the  year  in  the  depart- 
ments of  anatomy  and  physiology  the  London 
*'  Lancet "  selects  as  worthy  of  special  mention 
Yeo's  "  Manual  of  Physiology,"  Preyer's  "  Phy- 
siologic der  Embryo  "  (Physiology  of  the  Em- 
bryo); Vogt's  "  Anatomic  Oompar^e"  (Com- 
parative Anatomy);  Waldeyer's  "  Anatomie," 
Charleses  ^^  Physiological  and  Practical  Chem- 
istry," Hart's  "  Atlas  of  Female  Pelvic  Anat- 
omy," Rudinger's  "Anatomie  des  Prostate," 
Purser's  "  Manual  of  Histology,"  Fol's  '*  Lehr- 
buch  der  vergleichenden  mikroskopischen 
Anatomie  "  (Text-Book  of  Comparative  Micro- 


scopic Anatomy);  and  Parker's '^HunterianUc^ 
tures  on  Mammalian  Descent. "  Foster  and  Mor* 
rant  Baker  have  published  new  editions  of  tbei 
works  on  physiology,  and  Mr.  Power  an  de-j 
mentary  text-book  on  the  subject.    Werni^ 
and  Uirsch  have  begun  the  issue  of  a  Biograpbcj 
ical  Lexicon  of  conspicuous  names  in  MediciiA 
Dr.  Stirling  has  published    a  translation  d 
Landois's  ^*  Physiology."     Among    the  icoit 
important  articles  published  in  Pfitlfrer's  '^Ar* 
chiv  "  are  those  of  Loeb  on  the  ^^  DisturbsBee 
of  Vision  after  Injury  of  the  Cerebral  Cortei"; 
the  researches  of  Cohnstein  and  Zuntz  od  Ik 
'^  Blood  Circulation  and  Respiration  of  the  Mio- 
maJian  Foetus";  the  essays  of  Worm  Kfilkr. 
on  **  The  Excretion  of  Sugar  and  the  Estin^ 
tion  of  the  Sugar  excreted   by  the  Eidoeji 
in  Man,"  and  of  Karl  Bohland  on  the  ''Qiuuh 
titative    Determination   of    Nitrogen  in  tlie 
Urine  " ;  and  Goltz's  essay  on  **  The  Funcdoai 
of  the  Brain."    In  Foster's  "  Journal  of  Pbysi- 
ology,"  Burdon-Sanderson  and  Page  have  de 
scribed  the   ^^  Electrical    Phenomena  of  tbe 
Excitatory  Process  in  the  Heart  of  the  Tor- 
toise " ;  Klein  has  published  an  essay  on  tk 
^'  Swine-Plague  " ;  and  Langley  and  Sherring- 
ton a  paper  on  ^^  Secondary  Degeneration  d 
Nerve-Tracts  following  Removal  of  the  Cortei 
of  the  Cerebrum  in  the  Dog."    In  Prof.  Hnm- 
phry's    "Journal   of  Anatomy,"  Dr.  Barrett 
has  discussed  the  cause  of  the  first  sonnd  of 
the  heart ;   Ainslie  HoUis  has  described  tlw 
**  Histology  of  the  Central  Gray  Substance  of  the 
Spinal  Cord,  Medulla  Oblongata,  and  Poos 
Variolii " ;  and  Dr.  Younan  the  ^'  Histologj  of 
the  Vitreous  Humor." 

Besides  these,  we  notice  in  the  catalogiK 
published  in  the  "Journal  of  Physiologr,* 
including  works  which  appeared  previoosto 
September,  1884,  Brncke's  "  Vorlesungen,"  <ff 
Lectures  ;  Landois's  "  Lehrbuch,"  4th  cd; 
Martin's  "The  Human  Body"  (American); 
Wurtz's  "Traits  de  Chimie  Biologiqw": 
B6clard's  "Traits  El^mentaire,"  7th  ed.;  Frf 
d^rique  and  Nuel's  "Elements  de  Phy^idope 
humaine";  Power's  "Elements  of  Hdoii 
Physiology";  James's  "Aids  to  Practkal 
Physiology  " ;  Hoppe-Seyler's  "  Die  Entwick^ 
lung  der  physiologischen  Chemie  nod  ihit 
Bedeutung  ftlr  die  Medicin"  (The  Devdop- 
ment  of  rhysiological  Chemistry  and  its  Sig- 
nificance in  Medicine) ;  and  a  total  of  i^ 
works  and  papers  classed  under  the  ti^ 
"  Text  -  Books,  Methods,"  etc.  Among  tbe 
thirty-two  works  and  papers  on  thegeneni 
chemistry  of  tissues  and  of  animal  and  vef*- 
table  substances,  are  Tschirche's  papers  cfi 
"  Chlorophyll  and  its  Derivatives  " ;  Briefer* 
"Ueber  giftige  Producte  der  Faulnis»-Bact^ 
rien  "  (on  the  Poisonous  Products  of  Put^efl^ 
tion-Bacteria)  and  "  Ueber  Spaltungsprodoci* 
der  Bacterien  "  (on  Deoomposition-R-odnctso^ 
Bacteria);  Etlhne  and  Chittenden's  (Amen- 
oan)  Researches  on  Albumose;  and  StnWi 
"Studien  ueber  Milch"  (Stndies  of  WSki 
General  Physiology  is  represented  by  Fron? 
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• 

Hum's  '*  UntemichiiDgeii,^^  or  researches  on  the  analyst,  it  opens  a  loop-hole  of  escape  for 

be  stmctore,  lite-manifestations,   and  reac-  the  guilty,  such  as  an  unscrupoloos  lawyer 

«ns  of  animal  and  T^etable  cells ;  Detmer's  would  not  be  slow  to  take  advantage  of. 

Pflanzenphysiologische  Untersachongen,"  or  TaWrfilsatoi  —  Since   the    promulgation    of 

sgetable  physiological  researches  on  ferment-  Koch's  parasitic  theory  of  tubercular  consump- 

rmation   and   ferment  -  processes ;    Brasses  tion,  it  has  met  with  strong  opposition  from 

^itrige "  (or  contributions)  to  cell-physi-  several  quarters,  though  it  is  well  to  remind 

9gjj   and  sixteen    other  monographs  ;    the  the  reader  that  the  doctrine  has  been  accepted 

-octore  and  general  features  of  the  blood  by  by  the  minority  of  the  medical  profession.   The 

neteen ;  the  circulation  by  twenty-two  (six  arguments  against  the  theory  are  briefly  these : 

them  American) ;  the  lymphatic  system  by  It  has  been  proved  by  numerous  clinical  ob- 

ree ;  the  physiology  of  the  alimentary  canal,  servations  and  experiments  that  certain  men 

^estion,  etc.,  by  fourteen  (one  American) ;  and  animals  possess  a  decided  **  scrofiilous  hab- 

the  liver,  bile,  glycogen,  etc.,  by  three ;  of  it,''  and  that  only  snch  individuals  have  pul- 

e  kidneys  and  urine  by  twenty-six,  memoirs,  monary    tuberculosis.      Moreover,  both  men 

the  general  metabolism  of  the  body  fifteen  and  animals  that  were  previously  healthy,  may 

ipers  are  recorded,  the  most  important  of  acquire  a  tendency  to  consumption  through 

hioh  is  Pavy's,  *^  On  the  Physiology  of  the  the  agency  of  bad  nutrition  and  hygienic  sur- 

irbohydrates  in  the  Animal  System";   in  roundings.     Whenever  such  individuals  have 

limAl  heat,  five ;  in  the  structure  of  con-  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  it  is  of  a  tuber- 

actile  and  nervous  tissues,  throe ;  in  the  gen-  culous  nature,  or,  in  other  words,  without  in- 

-al  properti^  of  contractile  tissues,  muscle,  flammation  there  can  be  no  tuberculosis.    The 

id  nerve,  fifteen ;   on  the  central  nervous  presence  of  the  microscopic  organisms  known 

'Stem,  twenty-four  (three  American) ;  on  the  as  ^*  bacilli "  is  not  necessary  for  the  causation 

^e  and  vision,  sixteen ;  on  the  ear,  hearing,  of  tuberculosis.    They  only  occur  secondarily, 

zia  and  touch,  taste  and  smell,  twenty-one ;  and  after  the  lung-tissue  has  begun  to  break 

a  n>eech,  four ;  on  locomotion,  three ;  on  re-  down  rapidly.      The  diseased  lungs    merely 

"oduction,  etc.,  ten  (two  American) ;  on  the  form  a  favorable  soil  for   these  organisms. 

!<ion  of  drugs,  etc.,  fourteen;   and  on  fer-  Lastly,  it  is  asserted  that  Eoch  has  not  proved 

«nts,  germs,  etc.,  ten  monographs.  either  the  parasitic  nature  of  phthisis,  or  that 

POiSOXS.    PtMutocs. — Attention  has  lately  there  is  any  special  bacillus  tuberculosus. 

»en  strongly  directed  to  this  importiMit  sub-  It  will  be  seen  that  the  discussion  turns  upon 

ct,  which  threatens  to  revolutionize  our  pre-  the  point  whether  the  bacilli  are  the  cause  or 

ous  ideas  with  regard  to  the  infallibility  of  the  result  of  phthisis.    As  far  as  the  evidence 

ell-known  tests  for  the  detection  of  poisons  at  present  before  us  goes,  the  former  theory 

the  dead  body.    It  has  been  discovered  that  may  be  regarded  as  still  unshaken. 

«re  are  developed  within  the  cadaver  certain  PORTO  R1€0,  an  island  of  the  West  Indies,  a 

kcnliar  alkaloids,  which  have  received  from  possession  of  Spain.    (For  details  relating  to 

"ench  toxicologists  the  name  "ptomaines."  area  and  population,  see  "Annual  Cyclopfls- 

o  corresponding  English  term  has  yet  been  dia  "  for  1883.) 

^^gested.     These  "cadaveric  alkaloids,"  as  GtvenuMit — The  Captain-General  (since  Nov. 

^y  are  sometimes  called,  can  also  be  obtained  28, 1884)  is  Don  Luis  Davan ;  the  American 

rperimentally  from  the  decomposition  of  al-  Consul  at  St  John's  is  E.  Conroy. 

unen,  muscle,  brain,  etc.    They  have  even  FfauuMe. — The  revenue  during  the  fiscal  year 

^n  found  in  the  physiological  excretions,  such  1883-'84  was  $8,868,876,  and  the  expenditure 

saliva  and  urine.  $8,926,065,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $62,689.    The 

It  is  of  vital  importance  to  remember  that  budget  of  the  colony  for  the  fiscal  year  1884 

«8e  substances  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  -'86  estimated  the  outlay  as  follows : 

bisons  that  have  been  administered  during    G«DenioaUa7B $i,o0o,6T8 

r«  with  felonious  intent.    Ifa  toxic  substance    S!?^!;!  Sj  iS?Sj,- iiiU* i  JS'IS 

^  .        J      .^,.     ,1      .     J        .^1  .     M  J.         A.         l>e|>»ftmeiit  Of  War  ana  xJayy 1,S47,4M 

fc  found  within  the  body  Wlthm  from  twenty-     Department  of  Finance S41,899 

I3r  to  forty-eight  hours  after  death,  it  is  strong    gepartment  of  Admintetration m.m 

idence  that  it  is  a  real  poison  and  not  a    i>ep«tment  of  PubUc  Work. »^^^« 

^nnaine.    After  the  lapse  of  two  days,  how-         Total $8,658,780 

'«r,  there  may  be  considerable  doubt,  and  The  custom-house  produced  in  1882--'88  from 

«re  is  no  sure  test  for  distinguishing  between  import  duties  $2,215,651,  and  from  export  du- 

« tme  and  the  false.    Chemical  must  be  sup-  ties  $278,697. 

^rted  by  physiological  tests.  Cemerdal  Traatlefl. — ^Details  relating  to  the 

It  ia  supposed  that  these  mysterious  pseudo-  preliminary  treaty,  and  later  the  general  reci- 

ilsons  may  be  the  cause  of  many  obscure  path-  procity  treaty,  negotiated  by  Messrs.  Foster 

ogical  conditions,  especially  such  as  follow  and    Elduayen,  will  be  found   under  Cuba. 

e  in/^eation  of  bad  meat,  decayed  fish,  etc.  In  Cuba  the  main  interest  centers  on  sugar, 

le  importance  of  this  discovery  is  great,  since  while  in  Porto  Rico  a  vast  area  in  the  uplands 

throws  doubt  upon  many  chemical  analyses  is  devoted  to  coffee-planting,  and  all  coffee  en- 

;berto  regarded  as  exact  in  their  results,  and,  ters  the  United  States  duty  free.  The  committee 

lOe  adding  to  the  care  and  responsibility  of  report  addressed  to  Congress  by  the  New  York 
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by  the  citizens  possessing  a  net 
X  least  $110.  The  number  of  peers 
of  deputies  is  173  by  the  new  elect- 
f  1884.  The  Oortes  assembles  at 
•ds  withoat  the  intervention  of  the 
¥ho  has  no  veto  on  a  law  passed 
be  has  sent  it  back  unsigned.  New 
e  held  every  four  years.  All  laws 
the  army  and  to  general  taxation 
ate  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
ling  King  is  Luis  I,  born  Oct.  81, 
m  of  Queen  Maria  II  and  of  Prince 
)f  Saxe-Coburg.  He  succeeded  his 
dro  V,  Nov.  11,  1861. 
net  was  constituted  Oct.  24,  1888, 
President  of  the  Council  and  Min- 
%  A.  M.  de  Pontes  Perierade  Mello; 

the  Interior,  A.  0.  Barjona  de 
nister  of  Justice,  Lopo  Yaz  de  Sam- 
0 ;  Minister  of  Finance,  Dr.  £.  R. 
iro;  Minister  of  Marine  and  the 
L  Pinheiro  Ohagas;  Minister  of 
fiairs,  J.  V.  Barbosa  du  Bocage; 
Public  Works,  Commerce,  and  in- 
i.  de  Aguiar.  (For  area,  popula- 
te ''  Annual  Cyclopaedia  "  for  1883.) 
es  imported  and  exported  of  the 
»9e3  of  merchandise  in  1882  were 
I  milreis: 


iMODITIXS. 


Importa. 


7,624,000 

dUbles I  718,000 

^e I  8,835,000 

198,000 

ilmal  prodacta I  4,486,000 

:ts I  8,222,000 

4,75^,000 

etc I  2,229,000 

i  1,057,000 

»ry 

lU  and  manu&ctares  . 
nanofiustares 


805,000 
5,498,003 
8,479,000 

843,000 


8632T,000 


KzporU. 


421,000 

1,805,030 

187.000 

9,979,000 

8,976,000 

1,570,000 

8,773,000 

266,000 

2,709,000 

19.000 

176,000 

518,000 

402,000 


24,74a,«)00 


3ment  of  shipping  in  1882  was  as 
iil  tonnage  entered,  774,000  cubic 
irhicb  496,000  represent  the  vessels 
long  voyages,  and  278,000  the  coast- 
)tal  sail  tonnage  cleared,  829,000 
« ;  the  total  steam  tonnage  entered, 
ubic  metres;  the  long-voyage  ton- 
,000  cubic  metres ;  the  steam  ton- 
cl,  3,005,000  cubic  metres, 
chant  navy  in  1882  numbered  88 
f  a  total  capacity  of  11,785  cubic 
I  458  sailing-vessels  of  a  total  ca- 
$,354  cubic  metres. 
Mil  TetogrtphSt — The  total  length  of 
ration  Jan.  1,  1884,  was  1,520  kilo- 
ider  construction,  488  kilometres, 
tpb  system,  which  belongs  to  the 
it,  had  a  total  length  of  lines  in  the 
>f  1888  of  4,670  kilometres;  length 
1,885  kilometres.  The  number  of 
ges  in  1882  was  612,758;  the  re- 
m,  186,028  milreis ;  in  1882,  271,- 


Tbe  P08(-Ofllce«— The  number  of  ordinary  let- 
ters forwarded  in  1882  was  12,606,215  internal 
and  1,581,822  international  received  and  1,560,- 
698  sent ;  the  number  of  newspapers,  9,229,987 
internal  and  874,091  international  received  and 
477,450  sent.  The  receipts  of  the  post-office 
in  1879-'80  amounted  to  495,060  milreis. 

Tlie  Irmy. — The  army  is  raised  partly  by  con- 
scription and  partly  by  enlistment.  The  effect- 
ive on  Jan.  1, 1884,  was  2,195  officers  and  24,450 
men,  besides  455  officers  and  8,522  men  sta- 
tioned in  the  colonies.  A  decree  providing  for 
a  reorganization  of  the  army  was  issued  May 
19,  1884.  There  are  to  be  24  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, 12  of  eh€Uieur$^  10  of  cavalry,  8  of 
mounted  artillery,  a  brigade  of  mountain  artil- 
lery, a  regiment  and  4  companies  of  garrison 
artillery,  and  a  regiment  of  engineers.  The 
duration  of  service  will  be  twelve  years — three 
with  the  colors,  five  in  the  first,  and  four  in  the 
second  reserve.  The  war  effect!  ve  under  the  new 
organization  is  to  be  raised  to  120,000  men. 

The  Navy.— The  navy  in  1888  consisted  of  80 
steamers  with  108  guns,  and  14  sailing-vessels. 
The  only  efficient  vessels  were  a  ram  and  two 
corvettes.  A  corvette  and  two  gunboats  are 
building.  The  number  of  sailors  in  active  serv- 
ice in  1884  was  8,235. 

fluuices. — The  closed  accounts  of  1878-^79 
make  the  total  ordinary  receipts  26,792,224 
milreis,  the  extraordinary  receipts  2,152,260 
milreis ;  total  receipts  of  the  treasury,  28,944,- 
484  milreis ;  expenditures  on  the  public  debt, 
10,728,928  milreis;  on  public  works,  7,167,885 ; 
other  expenditures,  16,226,887;  total  expendi- 
tures, 84,118,700  milreis. 

The  budget  for  1884-'85  makes  the  total  re- 
ceipts 81,436,067  milreis,  of  which  6,280,890 
come  from  the  land-tax,  industrial  licenses,  and 
other  direct  taxes;  16,142,110  from  import 
duties,  imposts  on  tobacco,  cereals,  wine,  the 
Lisbon  octroi,  and  other  indirect  taxes ;  8,248,- 
000  from  stamps  and  registry  dues,  1,057,000 
from  additional  taxes  imposed  by  the  law  of 
April  27,  1882;  8,606,520  from  public  works, 
etc.;  and  1,101,547  represent  technicid  entries 
balanced  on  the  other  side  of  the  account.  The 
expenditures  are  set  down  as  88,447,706  mil- 
reis, of  which  6,138,000  milreis  are  extraordi- 
nary outlay  for  public  works,  making  the  total 
ordinary  expenditures  82,309,706  milreis.  The 
expenditure  on  account  of  the  public  debt  is 
18,098,704  milreis. 

The  colonial  budgets  for  1884-^85  foot  up 
2,759,452  milreis  of  receipts  and  3,162,809  mil- 
reis of  expenditures. 

The  public  debt  on  June  80, 1888,  amounted 
to  480,852,810  milreis  of  new  stock  and  1,907,- 
418  of  old  bonds  still  outstanding.  The  new 
debt  consisted  of  285,661,808  milreis  of  inter- 
nal debt  funded  at  3  per  cent,  and  the  foreign 
bonds  amounting  to  £43,372,530,  or  195,190,- 
502  milreis.  The  interest  on  the  public  debt  in 
1884-^85  amounts  to  18,497,530  milreis.  The 
interest  in  arrears  amounted  to  the  sum  of  5,- 
708,528  milreis,  2,627,888  milreis  remaining 
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unpaid  on  tbe  refunded  domestic  debt  and  stitations.    The  means  received  by  the  board 

£686,995  on  the  sterling  debt.  had  been  distribnted  among  nine  institatiaDi; 

PRESBYTEKlAlliS.    I.  Prabyterlas  Chwch  In  die  of  these,  three  were  new  institutions,  wbkh 

VnitMl  States  of  iBerlea* — The  following  is  a  gen-  the  board  had  helped  to  found,  viz. :  the  04- 

eral  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this  Church,  lege  of  Emporia,  Kan. ;  the  Presbyterian  Uoi- 

as  compiled  by  the  stated  clerk,  and  published  yersity  of  Southern  Dakota,  Pierre,  Dak.;  ntd 

in  the  **  Journal  of  the  Proceediogs  of  the  Gen-  the  GoUege  of  Montana,  Deer  Lodge,  Mod. 

erd  Assembly  "  for  1884 :  Number  of  synods,  The  income  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missknis 

24;  of  presbyteries,  190;  of  ministers,  5,836 ;  had  been:  for  the  Home  Missionary  Depart- 

of  candidates,  733 ;  of  licentiates,  275 ;  of  eld-  ment,  $487,480 ;  for  the  Sastentation  Depvt- 

ers,  19,968;  of  deacons,  6,287;   of  churches,  ment,  $20,146;    for  the  School  Departmait, 

5,973;  of  communicants,  615,942 ;  of  additions  $112,801;  total,  $620,488.     The  general  tm- 

of  members  on  examination,  34,988 ;  of  bap-  mary  of  the  work  of  the  board  includes  tbe 

tl<»ms,  11,942  of  adults,  and  19,483  of  infants;  following  items:  Number  of  mi^sioDaries,  1,458; 

of  members  of  Sunday-schools,  687,269.    Total  of  missionary  teachers  (53  among  the  Indies, 

amount  of  contributions,  $10,166,401 ;  of  this  26  among  Mexicans,  and  65  among  the  Kor- 

amount,   $620,023   were   for  home  missions,  mons),  144;   number  of  members  in  misnoo 

$550,220  for  foreign  missions,  $118,956  for  ed-  churches,  71,388,  of  whom  6,216  had  beeo  n- 

ucation,  $83,542  for  the  freedmen,  and  $193,-  ceiyed  during  the  year  on  profession  of  faitli; 

047  for  church-erection.  number  of  persons  in  congregations,  129,547; 

The  following  summaries  embrace  the  prin-  number  of  baptisms,  2,065  of  adults  and  8,^ 

cipal  items  in  the  reports  made  by  the  several  of  infants ;  number  of  Sunday-schools,  1,8S5, 

boards  to  the  General  Assembly  concerning  withl21,742  members;  number  of  church-birikl- 

the  condition  of  the  various  interests  under  ings,  1,307,  which  were  valued  at  $3,640,466. 

their  charge :  The  Board  of  Relief  for  disabled  One  hundred  and  thirty-five  churches  had  been 

ministers  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  de-  organized  and  44   had  become  self-sustaimn^ 

ceased  ministers   returned  receipts  from  all  during  the  year.    A  mission  at  Fort  Wrtngd, 

sources  of  $112,875,  with  498  persons  enjoy-  Alaska,  engages  one  missionary  teacher  asd 

ing  the  benefit  of  the  relief  fands.    A  **  Pres-  returns  a  day-school  of  sixty  pupils, 

byterian  Minister's  House,"  with  eleven  acres  The  Board  of  Ohurch  Erection  had  receired 

of  ground,  the  gift  of  Dr.  A.  M.  Bruen,  of  New  $58,181,  and  granted  $101,200  to  286  churcbes. 

York,  had  been  opened  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  The  18  theological  seminaries  returned  55 

where  eighteen  persons  were  entertained  while  professors,  7  other  teachers,  and  516  students, 

recovering  health  and  strength.  with  129  graduates.    The  entire  value  of  thdr 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  real  estate  was  given  at  $2,112,481,  and  thd 
the  year  haa  been  $67,100.  Five  hundred  and  amount  of  their  endowment  funds  at  $3,198,- 
seventy-seven  candidates  had  been  under  the  014.  .  The  seminaries  are  those  of  Princeton, 
care  of  the  board,  studying  for  the  ministry  in  Auburn,  Alleghany  or  Western,  Lane,  Union, 
theological  seminaries,  colleges,  and  prepara-  Danville,  Northwest,  San  Francisco,  tbe  Ger* 
tory  schools.  Of  these  students,  36  were  Ger-  man  seminaries  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Dubuque, 
mans,  5  Bulgarians,  45  negroes,  2  Spaniards,  2  la.,  and  the  theological  departments  of  Black- 
Chinese,  1  Hindoo,  and  1  Indian.  The  allow-  burn,  Linoolu,  and  Biddle  Universitiea. 
ance  to  students  had  been  raised  to  $180  each.  The  income  of  the  Board  of  Missioui  for 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Publication,  in-  Freedmen  had  been  $121,521.  The  board  had 
eluding  a  balance  of  $28,681  from  the  previous  also  received  in  the  past  few  years  $14^1S0 
year,  had  been  $808,393.  The  publications  of  for  permanent  investment,  of  which  $6,180 
the  board  numbered  more  than  2,500,  of  which  had  been  contributed  by  the  United  Presbjte- 
about  1,500  were  volumes,  and  the  rest  tracts  rian  Ohurch  of  Scotland  for  the  African  schol- 
and  pamphlets.  The  issues  for  the  year  com-  arship  fund  of  Biddle  University.  The  ecuh 
prised  302,000  copies  of  new  publications,  and  dition  of  the  work  among  the  freedmen  wis 
1,487,500  copies  of  reprints  of  former  publica-  exhibited  in  the  report  as  follows : 
tions.  The  receipts  of  the  board  in  its  mis-  Number  of  preachers,  catechists,  and  teadi- 
sionary  department  had  been  $59,152.  Eighty-  ers  employed,  204;  whole  number  of  churditf 
four  colporteurs  had  been  employed  in  this  undertnecareoftheboard,  179,of  whiohllhad 
department,  in  the  sale  and  gratuitous  distri-  been  organized  during  the  year ;  whole  number 
bution  of  books,  tracts,  and  periodicals.  A  of  communicants,  12,958,  of  whom  1,199  hid 
**  Bible  Oorrespondence  School "  had  been  es-  been  added  on  examination ;  number  baptixed, 
tablished  in  connection  with  the  Sunday-school  of  adults,  580 ;  of  infants,  892 ;  number  of  San- 
department,  for  thorough  and  systematic  study  day-schools,  169,  with  12,058  pupils;  number 
of  the  Bible  and  of  methods  of  Sunday-school  of  schools  67,  with  138  teachers  and  7,888  pa- 
teaching,  and  numbered  5,800  members.  pils.    Tbe  five  higher  schools,  Biddle  Uniw- 

The  Board  of  Aid  for  Oolleges,  at  the  close  sity,  Oharlotte,  N.  0. ;   Scotia  Seminary  (for 

of  the  first  year  of  its  operations,  reported  that  girls),  Ooncord,  N.  0. ;  Wallingford  Academj, 

its  receipts  from  contributions  of  the  churches  Oharleston,  S.  0. ;  Brainerd  Institute,  Chester, 

had  been  $14,912 ;  besides  which  $14,074  had  S.  0. ;  and  Fairfield  Institute,  Winnaboro,  8.0^ 

been  contributed  by  the  donors  directly  to  in-  returned  1,770  students,  of  whom  91  were 
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itadjing  for  the  ministry,  and  158  had  taaght  Presbyterian  Ohuroh,  growing  ont  of  the  fra- 

obools,  inclading  9,120  pupils.  ternal  relations  so  recently  established,  ei^oins 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis-  upon  our  church  sessions,  presbyteries,  and 

loos  had  been  $698,122,  and  the  board  closed  synods,  that  they  have  due  regard  for  the  dis- 

16  year  with  a  debt  of  $10,728.    The  contri-  cipline  of  all  the   sessions,  presbyteries,  and 

ations  of    the  various   Women^s  Auxiliary  synods  of  that  Ohuroh.^^   The  Assembly's  com- 

oards  and  Societies  during  the  year  had  been  mittee  also  reported  that  it  had,  after  consid- 

303,754 ;  and  since  these  societies  had  come  ering  the  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  co- 

to  existence,  fourteen  years  before,  they  had  operation,  deemed  it  proper  to  say  to  the  joint 

»iitribated  in  all,  $1,707,484.     The  missions  committee,  that  ^^  we  feel  constrained  to  report 

the  board  were  among  ten  tribes  of  Amer-  to  our  Assembly  that  in  our  judgment  the 

ftn    Indians,  in   Mexico,   Guatemala,  South  only  effectual  method  of  removing  these  diffi- 

merica,  Africa,  India,  Siam,  Japan,  China,  culties  is  through  organic  union  between  these 

ursia,  and  Syria,  and  among  the  Chinese  in  two  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.   We 

e  United  States.    They  returned  altogether,  would,  therefore,  respectfully  ask  our  brethren 

»8  American  ministers;  108  ordained  native  representing  the  Southern  Church  in  this  joint 

inisters ;  143  native  licentiates ;  28  American  committee  to  make  a  similar  representation 

en  and  281  American  women  as  lay  missiona-  to  their  General  Assembly.    We  do  this  with 

es ;  786  native  lay  missionaries ;  19,218  com-  the  hope  that  both  Assemblies  may  take  such 

anioants ;  and  25,914  pupils.  action  as  will  lead  to  organic  union.**    To  this 

General  Assembly. — ^The  General  Assembly  the  Committee  of  the  Southern  Church  replied 
r  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  that,  by  the  action  of  their  Assembly  of  1888, 
r  America  met  in  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  they  felt  constrained  to  say  that  they  were 
[ay  15.  The  Rev.  George  P.  days,  D.  D.,  was  estopped  from  making  any  recommendation, 
losen  moderator.  Upon  report  of  the  com-  and  from  considering  the  matter  of  organio 
dttee  having  the  subject  in  charge  to  that  union.  The  committee  on  the  subject  of  re- 
Sect,  the  Revised  Book  of  Discipline  and  the  duced  representation  in  the  General  Assembly 
levision  of  Chapter  Xof  the  Form  of  Gov-  reported  that  the  returns  of  the  votes  of  the 
mment,  having  been  approved  by  the  reqni-  presbyteries  upon  the  overtures  that  had  been 
te  number  of  presbyteries,  were  formally  submitted  to  them  failed  to  give  any  evidence 
eclared  to  have  been  adopted,  and  to  be  now  of  any  general  desire  on  the  part  of  the  churches 

part  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church.  A  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  Assembly,  but  gave 
solution  was  adopted  recording  the  determi*  abundant  evidence  that  the  Church  did  not  de- 
fttion  of  the  General  Assembly  to  continue  mand  reduction,  all  plans  to  that  end  submitted 
>rrespondence  with  the  General  Assembly  year  after  year  having  been  rejected  by  the 
I  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  presbyteries.  A  proposal  to  erect  in  the  city 
k>nthern)  by  delegates.  The  committee  ap-  of  Washington  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Dinted  by  the  previous  General  Assembly  to  the  reformer,  John  Calvin,  was  approved,  and 
mfer  with  a  similar  committee  from  the  members  of  the  Church  were  encouraged  to 
resbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  in  contribute  in  aid  of  the  enterprise.  In  the 
igard  to  plans  of  co-operation,  reported  that  matter  of  Sabbath  observance,  the  use  of  the 
le  committees  had  agreed  upon  provisions  for  Sabbath-day,  or  of  any  part  of  it,  for  purposes 
le  use  and  occupancy  of  Danville  Theological  inconsistent  with  its  sanctity,  was  declared 
»minary  in  perpetual  ioint  tenancy  and  the  sinful ;  churches  and  ministers  were  urged  to 
imoval  of  the  institution  to  Louisville,  Ky.  disseminate  this  view  of  the  question;  and  the 
hey  had  also  agreed  upon  a  resolution,  to  be  people  of  the  Church  were  counseled  not  to  be, 
)oommended  to  the  two  General  Assemblies,  as  owners,  managers,  or  employes  of  railroad 
ir  concurrent  adoption ;  with  regard  to  co-  and  steamship  companies,  as  shippers  or  pas- 
peration  in  home  missions ;  that  ^*  this  As-  sengers  on  the  Sabbath,  or  as  publishers,  pa- 
imbly,  while  asserting  its  right  to  labor  in  trons,  or  writers  for  Sunday  newspapers,  par- 
rery  part  of  our  common  country,  would  most  ticipants  in  those  forms  of  Sabbath-breaking, 
irnestly  enjoin  those  charged  with  the  direc-  The  habit  of  taking  mail  matter  from  the  post- 
on  of  home-mission  work,  that  they  see  that  office  on  the  Sabbath  was  disapproved  of.  On 
othing  be  done  through  strife  or  vainglory ;  the  subject  of  temperance,  ^*  the  uniform  tes- 
lat  in  prosecuting  this  work  the  interests  of  timony  of  past  Assemblies,  from  the  year  1812 
le  other  Assembly  already  in  occupancy,  either  down  to  the  present  time,"  was  reiterated,  the 
ith  an  organized  church  or  missionary  labor,  principles  of  total  abstinence  and  prohibition 
lall  be  most  carefully  respected ;  and  that  the  and  their  application  were  approved,  and  sys- 
latter  of  consolidating  feeble  churches  and  tematic  action  in  behalf  of  temperance  was  ad- 
laea  of  disagreement  threatening  the  disturb-  vised.  The  Assembly  decided,  in  reply  to  an 
ice  of  fraternal  relations  shall  be  referred  to  overture  in  which  the  questions  were  asked, 
joint  committee  of  the  presbyteries  having  that  a  minister  who  has  been  deposed  irom 
iriadiction  ** ;  and  with  regard  to  comity  in  his  office,  or  has  demitted  it,  is  reduced  to 
le  matter  of  discipline,  *'that  this  General  the  condition  of  a  lay  member,  and  must 
aaembly,  as  a  matter  of  comity  between  our  therefore  be  reordained  in  case  he  b  restored 
ra  Cboroh  and  the  Southern  (or  Northern)  to  office. 
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II.  Pmkyterlui  Chnitli   In   the  Inttod  States. 

(Soathern).— The  following  is  a  summary  of 
the  statistics  of  this  Church,  as  they  were  re- 
ported to  the  General  Assembly  in  May,  1884: 


Synods 18 

I^sbyteries 68 

Candidates ..  284 

Licentiates 54 

Ministers 1,079 

Churches. 1,998 

Ruling  elders 6,4M 

Deacons 4,852 

Added  on   examina- 

Uon 7,859 


Total  commnnicants.  181,258 

AdalU  baptized  ....  2,884 

InfunU  baptized ....  4,687 
Baptized    non  -  oom- 

municanU 82,670 

Teachers  in  Sunday - 

schools S,880 

Namber  in  Sunday- 
schools 81,638 


CONTRIDCTIONS. 


Suatentation 

$43,770 

Evangelistic 

41,307 

Invalkl  ftind 

10,402 

Foreign  missionc . . 

55,  53 

Education 

87,344 

Publication 

8,426 

Tuscaloofia  Institute 

8,578 

Presbyterlal . . . . . 
Pastors*  siilarles  , 
Congregational.. 
Miscellaneous... 


113,006 

557,781 

562.102 

65.415 


Total $1,834,488 


The  Committee  on  Sunday-Schools  made  re- 
port of  1,146  Sunday-school;?,  excluding  about 
thirty  "union''  schools,  with  10,168  teachers 
and  77,557  scholars. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation for  the  year  had  been  $14,817.  The 
committee  returned  187  candidates  enrolled,  to 
whom  $15,705  had  been  remitted. 

The  business  of  the  Publishing  House  for 
nine  months,  the  period  during  which  it  had 
been  under  the  care  of  the  General  Assembly's 
committee,  had  amounted  to  $14,620,  indicat- 
ing a  business  of  $20,000  for  the  year.  Books 
had  been  granted  for  distribution  to  the  needy 
and  destitute  to  the  aniount  of  $1,061.  The 
Union  Theological  Seminary  had  been  attended 
by  forty-eight  and  the  Columbia  Seminary  by 
thirty-four  students.  In  the  Tuscaloosa  Insti- 
tute for  the  Education  of  Colored  Ministers,  the 
course  of  study  had  been  extended  to  four  years. 
The  number  of  students  in  attendance  was 
thirty-one.  The  Executive  Committee  of  Home 
Missions  returned  its  total  receipts  at  $61,076. 
The  amount  received  in  direct  contributions 
from  the  churches  ($52,992)  was  greater  than 
had  been  reported  in  any  previous  year.  The 
receipts  for  sustentation  had  been  $25,602, 
while  $24,900  had  been  spent  in  building  and 
repairing  houses  of  worship,  in  aiding  the  sup- 
port of  193  ministers,  and  in  behalf  of  work 
among  the  colored  people.  The  evangelistic 
fund  had  received  $8,479,  and  $17,555  had 
been  paid  out  from  it  to  aid  71  evangelists. 
The  receipts  of  the  invalid  fund  had  been 
$9,892,  and  the  payments  from  it  $10,582,  for 
24  infirm  ministers,  72  widows,  and  7  cases  of 
children  of  deceased  ministers.  The  receipts  to 
the  Committee  for  Colored  Evangelistic  Work 
had  been  only  $227 ;  but  the  amount  applied 
to  that  work,  through  the  committee  and  other 
agencies,  was  $3,221.  The  sum  of  $41,000  was 
invested  in  the  relief  fund,  and  $8,600  paid  to 
the  families  of  eleven  deceased  ministers. 

The  receipts  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
Missions  had  been  $70,167.  The  committee 
reported  an  indebtedness  of  $1,877.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  general  summary  of  the  missionary 
work  under  the  charge  of  the  committee : 


Number  of  miasioDs 7 

Number  of  stations  and  out-statioiia  (about) 3 

Number  of  ordained  missionaries i 

Number  of  female  assistants 3 

Whole  number  of  laborers  from  this  countxy if 

Number  of  native  preachers M 

Native  licentiates 4 

Native  teachers  and  other  native  helpen S 

Whole  number  of  laborers IK 

Number  of  organized  churches A 

Number  of  church-members  (approzlmale)^ 13 

Added  during  the  year,  appronmately £1 

Number  of  theological  training-classes 4 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  same 14 

Boarding-scnools  for  boys I 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  same M 

Boarding-scDools  for  girls ( 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  same HI 

Day-schools ^ 

Number  of  pupils  In  the  same ^ 

Whole  number  of  pupils ^ 

General  Assembly, — The  General  AsamliiT 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  Stite 
met  in  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  May  16.  The  Ker. 
T.  D.  Witberspoon,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  moder- 
ator. The  question  whether  fraternal  delepta 
should  again  be  sent  to  the  General  Aseemlily 
of  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church  and  to 
the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Chwhin 
America  was  considered.  The  previous  G®- 
eral  Assembly  had  decided  that  corw«poD^ 
ence  with  the  general  courts  of  sister  choTcb« 
with  which  it  would  maintain  fraternal  relt- 
tions  should  be  by  letter,  except  that  delegit* 
should  be  sent  to  the  Northern  Presbyterisi 
General  Assembly  and  the  General  Synod  d 
the  Reformed  Church  in  America  "  at  thar 
next  ensuing  sessions  in  1888  and  1884  respect- 
ively," meaning  the  session  of  one  body  in  June, 
1883,  and  of  the  other  in  May,  1884.  ThcAs- 
sembly  decided  to  abide  by  its  action  of  188$. 
In  transmitting  its  decision  to  the  Norlhen 
General  Assembly,  it  added  the  assurance  that 
in  taking  this  course  it  would  not  be  understood 
"as  receding  in  the  least  from  any  former  ex- 
press! on  of  fraternal  regard."  A  paper  wai 
adopted  with  respect  to  co-operation  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  d 
America  in  enterprises  in  which  the  interert 
of  the  two  churches  may  come  in  contact  It 
decided  that  it  was  impracticable  to  adopt  i 
plan  for  co-operation  in  home  missions  thi 
should  be  universally  applicable  throngboBJ 
the  Church,  and  that  the  whole  matter  sboo^ 
be  left  "  to  the  working  of  those  broad  pril!C^ 
ples.of  justice  and  Christian  charity  which  ako< 
will  restrain  either  Church  from  encroachinj 
upon  the  natural  territory  of  the  other."  Ffl 
comity  in  matters  of  discipline,  the  seTcril 
courts  of  the  Church  were  enjoined  to  hi« 
due  regard  to  the  discipline  of  all  the  ses- 
sions, presbyteries,  and  synods  of  the  North- 
em  Church,  expecting  a  reciprocal  regard  from 
them.  The  attention  of  the  presbyteries  lijd 
sessions  was  directed  to  the  iinportaoce  oi 
taking  notice  of  violations  of  the  law  of  the 
Church  on  Sabbath  observance,  and  it  was  ad- 
vised that  the  sessions  be  enjoined  to  admini^ 
ter  discipline,  "  at  least  so  far  as  admonition  aiw 
reproof  are  concerned,"  whenever  it  shonld  h< 
necessary.  An  opinion  was  expressed  tdrern 
to  the  recognition  of  the  validity  of  Room 
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bollo  baptism.  A  pastoral  letter  was  or-  the  subject  had  been  referred,  made  a  report 
ed  drafted  for  bringiDg  the  subject  of  family  adnsing  that  ^^  the  request  of  memorialists  ask- 
yer  before  the  congregations,  and  for  im-  ing  the  Assembly  to  decide  that,  according  to 
Bsiog  upon  pastors  the  obligation  of  urging  the  standards  of  oar  Church,  the  use  of  instru- 
ipon  the  churches.  A  decision  was  given  mental  music  in  worship  is  unlawful,  be  not 
tlie  Assembly  adverse  to  the  right  of  a  ses-  granted."  This  resolution  was  adopted  by  a 
1  to  instruct  its  delegates  to  presbytery  how  vote  of  118  to  84,  while  an  amendatory  resolu- 
rote  on  a  given  question.  tion  committing  the  Oeneral  Assembly  to  the 
EI.  ValtMl  Pittkyterfaui  Church  of  North  AiMflca.  declaration  that  the  standards  of  the  Ghurch 
Tbe  statistical  committee  of  this  Church  re-  authorize  the  use  of  instruments  received  only 
"t^d  to  the  General  Assembly  in  May  that  two  votes.  The  Committee  on  Bills  and  Over- 
number  of  ministers  was  782 ;  of  congre-  tures  reported  on  the  subject,  recommending 
ions,  858 ;  and  of  members,  87,687.  The  that  the  Assembly  treat  the  present  settlement 
ix-es  show  an  increase  of  2  ministers,  19  as  final.  This  was  adopted,  while  an  amend- 
Lg^regations,  and  2,194  members.  An  in-  ment  sending  the  question  down  in  overture  to 
ase  of  739  members  was  also  returned  from  the  presbyteries  was  rejected.  A  committee  was 
two  presbyteries  in  India  and  Egypt.  appointed  to  meet  in  conference  at  Pittsburg, 
rhe  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  reported  that  Pa.,  Sept  25, 1884,  with  representatives  of  the 
ir  endowment  fond  now  amounted  to  $45,-  different  psalm-singing  churches  in  America. 
^  it  having  increased  $15«000  during  the  IV.  RefonMd  PrMhyteriaa  Church,  Synod. — The 
ir.  Aid  to  the  amount  of  $8,600  had  been  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the 
tributed  to  26  persons.  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 
The  Board  of  Home  Missions  had  received  in  the  United  States : 

^657,  besides  $16,191  of  special  funds  from  Number  of  presbyteries  (New  York,  Ver- 
e  Qaarter-Centennial  Commission,  while  its  mont,  Philadelphia,  Rochester,  Pittsburg,  Ohio, 
penditures  had  amounted  to  $41,802.  This  Lakes,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  New  Bruns- 
loved  a  deficiency  on  the  general  account  of  wick  and  Nova  Scotia),  11 ;  of  ministers,  110; 
M^.  Aid  had  been  granted  to  209  stations,  of  congregations,  124 ;  of  communicants,  10,- 
>mprising,  so  far  as  was  reported,  11,324  mem-  671 ;  of  persons  in  Sunday-schools,  1,196  teach- 
in,  and  on  which  there  had  been  a  net  gain  ers  and  9,777  scholars.  Amount  of  contribu- 
^1,335  members.  Among  the  missions  of  tions,  $216,898,  divided  as  follows:  for  foreign 
hich  especial  notice  was  made  were  one  to  missions,  $18,264;  for  home  missions,  $3,84^; 
e  Chinese  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  one  to  for  the  Freedmen's  Mission,  $8,585 ;  for  na- 

0  Warm  Springs  Indians  in  Oregon.  tional  reform,  $4,764 ;  for  the  Theological  Sem- 
rhe  Board  of  E^iblication  reported  that  the  inary,  $2,901 ;  for  the  educational  fund,  $16,- 
al  amount  of  the  business  done  during  the  278;  for  church-erection,  $81,949;  for  pastors' 
ir  in  that  department  was  $53,809.  salaries,  $83,926 ;  miscellaneous,  $56,982. 

The  Committee  on  Sunday-Schools  reported  The  Board  of  Church  Erection  reported  to 

(  schools,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  78,525  the  Synod  at  its  meeting  that  it  had  given  aid 

'sona,  and  an  average  attendance  of  49,940  to  five  churches.    The  Synod's  Committee  on 

Bons.    The  schools  had  contributed,  toward  Finance  returned  the  endowment  funds  of  the 

ir  own  expenses  and  for  the  enterprises  of  various  institutions  and  benevolent  enterprises 

Church,  $55,287.  of  the  body  at  $140,052.    Ten  ministers  were 

general  Aisernbly. — The  General  Assembly  engaged  in  domestic .  missionary  work  under 

the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  North  the  direction  of  the  Synod.    Ten  persons  were 

lerica  met  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  28.    The  employed,  as  missionaries  or  teachers,  in  the 

r.  W.  H.  French,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  moder-  Southern  mission,  which  returned  38  commu- 

r.    Memorials  were  received  on  the  ques-  nicants  and  about  580  pupils.    A  Chinese  mia- 

1  of  the  use  of  instrumental  music  in  wor-  sion  is  sustained  at  Oakland,  Cal.  The  foreign 
p,  which  a  previous  General  Assembly  had  mission  is  at  Latakieh,  Syria,  with  two  stations 
ermined  to  tolerate,  some  asking  that  no  and  a  mission  at  Tarsus.  It  returned  144  com- 
tber  action  be  taken  on  the  subject,  others  mnnicants  and  25  schools,  with  688  pupils. 

.t  a  declaration  be  passed  forbiddmg  the  use.  Synod. — The  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presby- 
nemorial  was  presented  from  a  convention  terian  Church  met  at  North  wood,  Ohio,  May 
members  of  the  Church  which  was  held  in  28.  The  Rev.  P.  H.  Wylie  was  chosen  mod- 
gust,  1883,  in  opposition  to  the  admission  erator.  The  Synod  is  identified  with  the  na- 
instrumental  music,  and  was  supported  in  tional  reform  movement,  or  the  agitation  for 
address  by  the  president  of  the  convention,  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
9  subject  came  up  also  in  the  report  of  the  tion  of  the  United  States  embodying  a  definite 
nmittee  on  Home  Missions,  which  recom-  recognition  of  the  Christian  religion.  Three 
nded  that  appropriations  be  made  to  mis-  ministers  had  been  laboring  throughout  the 
08  using  organs,  while  the  minority  report  year,  and  four  others,  for  a  shorter  time,  xmder 
;ed  that  they  be  refused.  The  minority  re-  its  direction,  in  advocacy  of  that  measure, 
t  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  82  to  129,  and  Ministers  were  again  exhorted  to  press  the 
migority  report  was  adopted.  The  Judi-  position  of  dissent  from  the  Constitution  of  the 
-J  Committee,  to  whom  the  memorials  on  United  States  on  the  attention  of  the  oongrega- 
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tioDS  and  those  around  them.    A  question  was       Number  of  presbyteries,  117;  of  minktm, 

presented  to  the  Synod  regarding  the  consist-  1,603;  of  liceotiates,  249;  of  candidatea,  214;  F^^ 

ency  with  its  position  on  this  subject  of  vot-  of  congregations,  2,462;  of  elders,  8,873;  rfj^- 

ing  on  amendments  to  State  Oonstitations,  deacons,  3,104;  of  commonicants,  122.240;  of  l^y^ 

amendments  embodying   the   prohibition    of  persons  in  Sunday-schools,  68,585.   Number  E,!^ 

the  liquor-trafBc  being  particularly  referred  of  baptisms  during  the  year,  6,023  of  adoltf  F^'^^ 

to.    The  committee  to  which  the  subject  was  and  1,748  of  infants;  number  of  additions d  tj^^^ 

referred  presented  two    reports  of  opposite  examination,  1,960.    Value  of  cbnith  pro^  W^  ,^' 

tenor,  on  which  action  was  deferred  till  the  erty,  $2,259,510.     Amount  of  contributioot:  C^ 

next  meeting  of  the  Synod.    On  the  subject  of  for  church  building  and  repairing,  $174,48$;  mj\^md 

temperance,  resolutions  were  adopted,  declar-  paid  pastors  and  supplies,  $286,958;  for  P^  L,7  oi 

ing  that  **  duty  requires  us  in  the  observance  byterial  purposes,  $8,486 ;  for  charitj,  (I!,-  |^'x^ 

oftheLord^s  Supper  to  use  a  cup  that  con-  878;  total,  $460,172.  Lis  « 

tains  as  much  as  possible  of  the  pure  fruit  of        The  Board  of  Publication  reported  thitt)»  C,,;^^ 

the  Tine,  and  as  little  as  possible  of  that  which  capital  stock  of  the  PubIishing-Hoai>e  smooiited  \^^^^ 

intoxicates  ^* ;  and  that  *^  we  bear  testimony  to  to  $59,293.    The  yearns  business  bad  retorfied  ^  ^ 

the  fact  that  those  who  incorporate  with  the  a  net  profit  of  $7,901.  Itr^i^ 

Government  of  these  United  States  have  fellow-        The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  lfinistenllB^  §^ti 

ship  with  the  throne  of  iniquity  in  this  great  lief  for  the  year  had  been  $1,048.    Aid  \d 

sin.'*  been  given  to  eight  disabled  and  the  UnSm 

¥•  Reformed  PreskytertaB  Church,  Goeral  Syiod.  of  eight  deceased  ministers. 
— The  statistics  of  this  body  are  incomplete.        The  Board  of  Education  returned  the  T^ 

The  number  of  communicants  under  the  care  of  ceipt  of  $77,  and  reported  that  one  hundred 

the  General  Synod  is  estimated  at  about  6,700 ;  ana  three  young  men  were  studying  in  prepi- 

ofthese  about  8,500  are  in  the  three  presbyteries  ration  for  the  ministry  in  the  various  Bchobb 

East,  and  the  remainder  in  the  three  presbyte-  of  the  Ghurch.    The  theological  department o( 

ries  West.    The  scholars  in  the  Sunday-schools  Gumberland  University  possessed  an  endow- 

are  in  the  proportion  of  about  three  to  five,  ment  fund  of  $40,000.    The  Academic  School 

The  salaries  of  the  pastors  range  from  $700  to  of  the  same  institution  returned  an  interest* 

$2,500.  bearing  endowment  fund  of  $25,000. 

The  General  Synod  met  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,        The  total  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Missioni, 

May  21.    The  Rev.  William  J.  Smiley  was  including  what  had  been  paid  to  local  treasor- 

chosen  moderator.    The  treasurer  of  church  ers,  were  returned  at  $44,474.    Four  stations 

extension  reported  that  his  receipts  had  been  had  been  added  to  the  list  of  domestic  misaons, 

$2,789,  and    his    expenditures    $2,884.    The  one  station  had  become  self-supporting,  and 

treasurer  of  the  theological  seminary  returned  one  had  ceased  to  exist.    The  whole  number 

the  amount  of  the  endowment  fund  of  the  of  stations  was  now  fifteen.     Missions  vere 

institution  as  $84,791.    Its  receipts  for  the  maintained  among  three  ol  the  civilized  Indian 

year  had  been  $2,610,  and  its  expenditures  tribes,   viz.,    the    Choctaws,   Cherokees,  and 

$2,604.     The    Lamb   fund,  the    revenue   of  Ohickasaws.    Bethel  Presbytery,  in  the  inte- 

which  is  to  be  appropriated  in  aid  of  the  rior  of  the  Choctaw  nation,  was  composed  of 

education  of  young  men  preparing  for  the  nine  ministers,  eight  of  whom  were  natires, 

ministry,  was  represented  by  real  estate  having  besides  whom  two  other  natives  had  just  beeo 

an  assessed  value  of  $12,800.    The  amount  of  ordained.     A  presbytery  had  recently  been 

the  sustentation  fund  was  returned  at  $5,810.  organized  in  the  Cherokee  nation,  among  whom 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  three  missionaries  were  laboring.    Five  mia- 

had  been  $1,627.    Four  ordained  ministers  and  sionaries  were  engaged  in  the  Japan  misaon, 

four  licentiates  were  employed  in  the  work  of  and  three  preaching-places  were  maintained  in 

the  board.    The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  For-  connection  with  it.    The  numerical  results  of 

eign  Missions  had  been  $8,615.    The  mission  the  labors  of  the  missionaries  had  been  greater 

in  India  had  been  reopened  at  Roorkie,  in  the  than  in  any  previous  year.    Twenty  penons 

Northwest  Provinces,  under  the  charge  of  the  had  been  received  into  membership  by  baptism, 

Rev.  Mr.  Scott,  who  was  assisted  by  five  licen-  and  the  whole  number  of  members  was  47,  of 

tiates.    A  letter  of  greeting  was  sent  to  the  whom  42  were  adults  and  five  were  children. 

Eastern  Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod  in  Ire-  These  members  were  scattered  over  a  territory 

land.    A  communication  was  adopted  to  be  of  about  three  hundred  miles.     A  girls*  school 

presented  to  the  National  Conventions  of  the  was  in  coarse  of  establishment  at  (Haka. 
political  parties  about  to  meet  for  the  nomina-        General  Assembly. — The  General  As^emblj 

tion  of  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  m^ 

President  of  the  United  States,  inviting  con-  at  McKeesport,  Pa.,  May  16.    Mr.  John  Fris- 

sideration  of  the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  zell,  a  ruling  elder,  was  chosen  moderator.  In 

Jesus  Christ,  and  asking  them  to  recognize  it.  response  to  a  number  of  overtures,  asking  that 

¥1.  OoHberfauid  Preshjterlan  Church. — The  fol-  changes  be  made  in  the  *^  Confession  of  Faith '^ 

lowing  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  and  the  ^'  Book  of  Discipline,*'  a  minute  was 

Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  as  they  were  adopted  declaring  that,  whereas,  the  *^  Revised 

returned  by  the  stated  derk  in  May,  1884:  Confession  of  Faith"  and  **Fomi  of  Govern- 
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at^^  had,  withia  two  years,  been  approved  oaght  not  to  be  within  the  degrees  of  consan- 
Xi  great  ananimity  by  a  large  majority  of  gulnity  or  affinity  forbidden  in  the  Word ;  that 
)  presbyteries,  thereby  becoming  the  faith  the  proposition  that  '^  a  man  may  not  marry 
I  government  of  the  Charoh,  it  was  the  any  of  his  wife^s  kindred  nearer  in  blood  than 
use  of  the  Assembly  that  it  was  unwise  to  he  may  of  his  own/'  is  not  sufficiently  sustained 
tate  the  subject  of  change  so  soon  after  this  by  the  authority  of  Scripture ;  and  that  cimroh 
1  been  done.  The  Assembly,  therefore,  ad-  discipline  shall  not  be  exercised  in  regard  to 
ed  all  its  judicatures  and  individual  members  marriage  with  a  wife^s  sister,  wife's  aunt,  and 
iesist  (at  least  for  the  present)  from  motions  wife^s  niece.  An  overture  was  received  from 
ring  that  end  in  view.  the  Synod  of  Montreal  and  Ottawa,  deprecat- 
fUm  Ciaida  PrcsbyterUui  Chordi. — The  General  in g  the  evils  of  party  politics.  It  declared  that 
sembly  of  the  Oanada  Presbyterian  Church  partisanship,  by  interfering  with  the  exercise 
t  in  Toronto,  June  4.  The  Rev.  Prof,  of  fair-mindedness  in  regard  to  public  men  and 
^Laren  was  chosen  moderator.  The  Home  public  questions,  and  by  inducing  a  spirit  of 
^OD  Committee  (Western  section)  reported  distrust,  tends  to  undermine  the  love  for  truth 
>  progress  of  their  work  in  the  Province  of  and  loyalty  to  truth  in  the  community  ;  that 
^bec,  as  well  as  in  Montreal  and  in  the  by  engendering  and  fostering  a  spirit  of  strife 
'^hwestern  settlements.  The  Committee  of  in  connection  with  political  issues,  it  seriously 
)  Eahtem  section,  whose  jurisdiction  covers  disturbs  the  exercise  of  the  love  and  good-will 
)  maritime  provinces,  returned  an  increase  that  ought  to  prevail  in  a  Christian  land ;  and 
tweoty-five  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  that,  by  demanding  unswerving  obedience  to 
ambers  connected  with  the  stations.  The  the  interests  of  party,  it  prevents  the  free  and 
«nch  Evangelization  Committee  reported  honest  expression  of  opinion  at  the  polls  and 
^  it  had  employed  54  missionaries  of  all  in  the  halls  of  the  Legislature.  The  Assembly 
jides,  including  11  colporteurs,  19  ordained  expressed  its  general  sympathy  with  the  spirit 
iasionaries,  and  22  missionary  teachers ;  and  of  the  overture.  A  deputation  was  appointed 
At  they  had  17  mission-schools  with  537  to  wait  upon  the  Government  of  the  Dominion, 
pils,  42  mission-fields,  and  78  preachlng-sta-  with  reference  to  the  violation  of  the  Lord's 
n^  with  965  families  and  984  persons  of  day  by  the  postal  department,  in  forwarding 
9Qch  origin  in  full  communion  with  the  and  distributing  mails,  by  railway  companies, 
arch.  It  had  also  a  mission  to  the  Italian  and  by  military  companies  and  other  organi- 
»ple  in  the  city  of  Montreal.  A  paper  in  zations  in  public  parades.  The  Assembly, 
Franch  language  was  published  under  the  expressing  a  hope  for  the  ultimate  total  ex- 
action of  the  conmiittee.  The  mission  was  termination  of  the  liquor-traffic,  reiterated  its 
eved  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  approval  of  the  principle  of  the  Canada  Tem- 
*ld.  The  Foreign  Missionary  Committee  re-  perance  Act  of  1878,  and  recommended  its 
bed  on  the  condition  of  the  missions  in  adoption.  It  also  advised  the  fonnation  of 
manga,  New  Hebrides,  where  the  gospel  temperance  societies  in  congregations,  and  in- 
preached  in  every  part  of  the  island,  with  structed  the  presbyteries  to  hold  annual  oon- 
ichools  and  195  adult  members;  Trinidad  ferences  on  temperance.  A  congratulatory 
the  coolies),  where  1,800  children  were  en-  resolution  was  adopted  relative  to  the  xmion 
3d  in  the  schools,  and  the  people  contrib-  of  the  Methodist  churches  in  Canada. 
L  an  average  of  $12.60  for  each  communi-  ¥111.  dmrch  of  Scotland* — The  Committee  on 
\, ;  and  in  Central  India.  A  committee  was  Christiim  Liberality  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
ointed  to  mature  a  plan  for  the  union  of  reported  to  the  General  Assembly  that  apart 
two  Foreign  Missionary  Committees  (those  from  seat-rents  the  contributions  and  legacies 
be  Eastern  and  Western  sections)  into  one.  amounted  in  1888  to  £316,420,  as  compared 
ong  the  more  important  questions  discussed  with  £826,201  in  1882.  The  condition  of  the 
be  Assembly  was  one  concerning  the  pow-  more  important  funds  of  the  Church,  as  shown 
>f  the  Assembly  in  the  matter  of  the  insti-  in  the  reports  of  the  committees  having  them 
on  of  new  theological  colleges  and  theo-  severally  in  charge,  was  in  brief  as  follows :  The 
cal  professorships.  An  overture  was  pre-  incomereported  by  the  Committee  on  Education 
:ed  from  the  Synod  of  Hamilton  and  Lon-  on  the  aggregate  accounts  was  £26,534,  and 
,  a*»king  that  no  new  college  be  instituted,  the  total  expenditure  was  £26,734.  Favorable 
no  new  chair  be  founded  in  an  existing  reports  were  marie  of  the  training  colleges  for 
ege  by  the  Assembly  alone.  The  Assembly  male  and  female  teachers.  The  total  receipts 
dving  the  overture,  expressed  its  approval  of  the  aged  and  infirm  ministers^  fund  had  been 
he  part  relating  to  new  colleges,  but  de-  £3,493.  The  capital  fund  at  the  close  of  1888 
ed  to  deal  with  the  question  of  power  to  was  £14,265.  The  Endowment  Committee  re- 
itute  new  professorships.  A  declaration  turned  a  revenue  of  £11,286,  and  reported  that 
adopted  to  be  submitted  to  the  presby-  six  new  parishes,  having  a  population  of  9,800, 
as,  but  without  committing  the  Assembly  had  been  endowed  and  erected.  The  Commit- 
ita  conclusions,  embodying  the  following  tee  on  Patronage  Compensation  had  paid  dur- 
its  on  the  subject  of  marriage  with  a  de-  ing  1883,  £L713,  and  in  the  whole  term  of  its 
led  wife's  sister:  That  the  Mosaic  law  of  work,  £10,723,  to  presentees  in  payment  of 
6t  iB  of  permanent  ooligation,  and  marriage  reductions  made  by  patrons  from  them.    Of 
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842  parisheA  in  which  oompensation  had  been       DL  Free  Church  of  SwdudL— Tbe  Bun 

claimed,  88  had  become  vacancies.    The  Home  returns  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 

Mission  Committee  returned  its  year*s  receipts  that  the  number  of  members  for  the  jei 

at  £10,480.     It  had  sustained  41  mission-sta-  ing  May  15,  1884,  was  822,265.    The  d 

tions,  with  a  certified  attendance  of  4,777,  and  of  scholars  in  Sunday-schools  was  II 

75  mission  churches,  with  15,760  attendants ;  with  46,707  others  in  senior  classes, 
and  had  aided  in  the  building,  enlargement,  or        A  tabular  statement  of  the  amount  rei 

acquisition  of  12  places  of  worship.    The  in-  the  general  funds  of  the  Church  doringt 

come  of  the  Committee  on  Small  Livings  for  1883-^84  shows  the  following  sums  all( 

1883  was  £4,748 ;  and  the  sum  of  £8,078  had  the  several  classes  of  funds :  Bailding 

been  distributed  in  July  of  that  year.  £82,119  ;    sustentation   funds  (five  ii 

The  Committee  in  Aid  of  the  Ilighlands  and  her),  £186,836;  congregational  funds, 

Islands  of  Scotland  had  received  £845,  and  had  078 ;  educational  funds,  including  Gotc 

paid  out  £989.    The  Christian  Life  and  Work  grants  and  fees  from  pupils,  £20,406 ; 

Committee  had  received  £869,  and  had  ex-  funds,  £83,657 ;  missions,  £88,554.  Tb 

pended  £479.    Its  operations  are  of  the  nature  amount  is  £626,222. 
of  mission- work  in  Highland  parishesand  at  fish-        The  income  for  home  missions  hi 

ing-stations.    The  whole  income  for  the  colonial  £12,281,  and  the  expenditure  £8,451 

department  work  for  the  year  had  been  £5,803  income  for  the  missions  in  the  Higblai 

and  the  whole  expenditure  £5,909.    The  re-  Islands  amounted  to  £10,176. 
port  related  what  had  been  done  for  the  sup-        The  income  of  the  Committee  on  t 

port  of  colonial  churches  in  India,   Ceylon,  version  of  the  Jews  had  been  £6,29 

Cyprus,  Africa,  Canada,  the  West  Indies,  Brit-  committee  supported  missions  and  scbw 

isb  Guiana,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Australia,  rusalem,  Breslau,  Buda-Pest,  Constaz 

and  Feejee.    The  income  of  the  Committee  for  Prague,  and  Amsterdam,  and  was  aboi 

the  Conversion  of  the  Jews  had  been  £5,164,  tablish  a  medical  mission  at  Tiberias, 
and  the  expenditure  £5,548.    The  committee        The  total  revenue  from  all  sources 

sustained  schools  at  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  sions  to  heathen  and  Mohammedans  w 

Salonica,  Monastir,  and  Alexandria,  and  car-  941,  against  £77,886  in  1882.   The  rep 

ried  on  a  work  of  visitation  to  adult  Jews.  tained  the  following  statistics : 

The  income  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Commit-       Adulta  baptized  or  admitted  on  profession, 

tee  for   1883  was  £23,887,  besides  which  £1,-  dren  baptized.  406;  students  and scholare in 

022  had  been  received  up  to  the  time  of  mak-  and  227  schools,  15,115  (of  whom  858  were  i 

ing  the  report  for  the  proposed  new  mission  to  undeiyraduates) ;  native  contributions,  £1 

the  aborirines  in  India.    The  missions  are  in  IT5.    i^d'Il^ut^T^'^ 

India  and  China,  and  at  Blantyre  in  Africa.  okiiin£"^U8ionari^,  88;  'nath^  o^^nei 

The  committee  asked  authority  for  beginning  a  ries,  12 ;  licensed  native  preachers,  6 ;  m& 

mission  among  the  Santals  in  India.  sionaries,  8 ;  European  missionary  teachers,  • 

General  AsMmbly. —The  General  Assembly  teachers,  250 :  European  eyanfirelists,  12:  in 

of  the  Oharch  of  Scotland  met  in  ^inbnrgh  ^^^  ^^y»-"  ">  ^-^  ^>-^ 
May  22.    The  Rev.  Dr.  Peter  Mackenzie,  of  ^       ' 

Urquhart,  was  chosen  moderator.    The  atten-        General  Asiemhly. — The  General  Ass 

tion  of  the  Assembly  was  largely  taken  up  with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  met  in  £^ 

difficulties  that  had  arisen  in  connection  with  May  22.    The  Kev.  Dr.  Walter  Ross  1 

the  mission  in  Calcutta.    Notice  was  taken  of  Thurso,  was  chosen  moderator.   Upon 

the  agitation  in  favor  of  disestablishment,  which  entation  of  the  report  of  the  Committer 

the  committee  having  the   subject  in  charge  day  Observance,  the  Assembly  resolve 

declared  had  failed.    The  Assembly  resolvecl,  tion  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  fsy 

concerning  the  divisions  of  Scottish  Christian-  clause  in  the  new  police  bill  for  Scoth 

ity,  that  *'  the  General  Assembly  desire  again  ing  more  efficient  the  penalties  against 

to  place  on  record  their  steadfast  adherence  to  trading,  and  to  recommend  to  tiie  Lo 

the  principles  expressed  in  the  letter  sent  to  cate  to  make  it  a  crime  against  polici 

other  Presbyterian  churches  in  1878,  in  which  shops  on  Sunday.    Provision  was  mac 

the  Assembly  gave  expression  to  their  deep  addition  of  a  professorship  of  Natural  $ 

sense  of  the  manifold  evils  arising  from  the  the  theological  faculty  of  Glasgow,  th 

ecclesiastical  divisions  of  Scotland.    The  Gen-  reserving  the  power  to  revise  the  cot 

eral  Assembly  renew  the  expression  of  their  of  the  chair  and  to  determine  the  so 

hearty  willingness  and  desire  to  take  all  possi-  be  taught,  "  retaining  the  basis  of  the 

ble  steps  consistent  with  the  maintenance  and  of  science  and  theology,  and  adding  1 

support  of  an  establishment  of  religion  to  pro-  jects  as  are  cognate.-'    The  new  fort 

mote  co-operation  in  good  works  and  the  re-  scription  for  deacons,  having  been 

union  of  churches  which  adhere  to  the  same  by  the  presbyteries,  was  adopted. 
Confession  of  Faith.    They  renew  their  ii^j one-        Several  overtures  were  presented  p 

tion  to  ministers  to  cultivate  in  their  work  the  against  the  decision  of  the  previous 

spirit  of  unity  and  habit  of  co-operation  with  Assembly  sanctioning  the  use  of  inst 

the  ministers  of  all  evangelical  churches.''  music  in  worship,  to  which  the  Ab54 
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it  flaw  no  reason  for  reopening    bj  a  representation  in  whioh  nothing  shall  be  missed. 
Concerning  the  question  of  dis-    ^^'i  ^«  o'^®  ^""^^V^"^  set  down  to  unfaithfulness  or 


lemblieSf  it  declares  the  conviction  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish,  in 

a  view  to  justice,  peace,  reunion  i^®*  ^'^d  in  fact,  two  kinds  of  definition,  the  one  of 

.yteriana,  and  hJthy  action  of  :«trSi^w"rd'^?SrS^r/thrAe;e!^ 

,  as  well  on  their  own  members  m_    /^        -i      -^u                ^.           .    ^ 

dnct  of  national  afiEaira,  disestab-  .T,"?*  9»'"}«'''  ''}»'»*  reservation  against  oom- 

disendowment  are  eaaelitial."    It  miW'ng.iteelf  to  aU  tlie  reasoning  by  which  the 

t  considered  that  the  aetUement  conclusion  of  the  report  waa  reached,  and  while 

.n  had  been  too  long  delayed,  and  *'"'5'"°f  "l?  committee  for  the  service  it  had 

had  come  to  press  it  energetically  rendered  adopted  as  lU  finding,  "that  it  is  in- 

risUture.    The  sobjeot  of  aiding  e?Mient  at  the  present  time  to  attempt  a  defl- 

Ing  efficient  ministers,  andconsid-  ?'*'°^''1*''\''°*,J"''t.  *?."«*?«"•  '^i  *^«  ^*- 

e  Oharoh  "may  deal  effectually  formed  Churches."     The  Cumber  and  Presby- 

I  whioh  it  has  become  manifest  **"«?  Church,  which  had  sent  delegates  to  the 

of  the  Christian  ministry  are  not  previous  session  of  the  Council,  h^  been  de- 

1,"  was  referred  to  a  special  com-  o'""'^  a^mwsion  becanse  it  had  failed  to  pre- 

issembly  resolved  to  petition  Par-  5*"*  .*  *""  »°?  satisfactory  statement  of  lU 

half  of  the  distressed  crofters  of  doctrinal  position.     Having  adopted  the  con- 

s ;  also  in  favor  of  a  "  local-op-  stitution  of  the  Alliance,  it  had  dnrmg  the 

Scotland  and  against  the  opium-  "I*?""'  J'«.*''««"  t^«  '"'f  <>•«»  P"^^.  %  T 

)position  was  approved  toendeav-  '^''t''''  »'  '«!  creed,  and  prepared  a  definita 

tO,000  to  aid  in  the  extinction  of  "V^T^n-  "^  '*"  EOS'""" 'or  the  information 

a  debts,  the  grants  from  which  "f. J^*  ^'•'^^«-    UPO"  <*e  report  of  Uie  com- 

>ed  half  of  the  debt  """««  }"  ^i»°'"  *he  subject  of  its  admission 

If  PMfcytwtaaiifefc«fc-The third  *•"•  referred,  the  OouncQ  decided,  "without 

icil  of  the  "  AUiance  of  Reformed  pronouncing  any  ludgment  on  the  Church's 

•oughont  the  World  holding  the  'J'"'""  "^  *k?  ^f '""J"**'"  ^'"i^T  ^'^A 

System  "  met  in  Belfast,  Irdand,  *«**«';  catechism,  to  admit  the  Cumberland 

le  opening  sermon  was  preached  Presbyterian  Church  into  the  Alliance,"  and 

Prof.  Watts,  of  Belfait.     The  to  invite  the  ddegales  already  present  to  take 

.n  Statistics  presented  a  report  *^*»""  ,?f»^-  -  ^^l^^ate"  T<"?   ''"^  admitted 

it  was  acknowledged  to  be  in-  ^'o""  the  Reformed  Ohnroh  of  the  Province  of 

owed  that  there  were  included  ^"f*"*-  '*>«  |y°<^  ff  the  Secession  Church  of 

linrohes  designated  in  the  title  of  I""*'*"?^'  *^«  Presbyterian  Church  of  Jamaica, 

63  organized  bodies,  1,207  pros-  "f  *^  the  Free  Evangehcal  Church  of  Geneva, 

synoib,  28,821  congregations^  1,-  \  "?"'"'«  "«?.  "Copied,  einressing  appreciation 

tationC  21,25 1  minfstew,  and  6,-  "^  the  exceeding  great  value  of  union  and  co- 

nnnicants.    The  missions  of  the  operation  m  foreign  missionary  work ;  and  re- 

•eturn  in  the  aggregate  1,065  for-  J?||;"»K  *>>»*  t'"*  churches  connected  with  the 

2,626  nativelgents,  and  72,396  f "'«"««  '"'<\  generaUy  expressed -an  earnert 

s.    The  functions  of  presiding  of-  '^^'">  ^^T- "  '"'«*'  *  ""«*«"«  o/  snch  union  and 

scharged  by  different  members  at  co-operation  as  it  was  possible  to  maintain.  The 

daUy   sessions.     The  committee  subjects  of  the  constitution  of  mission  presby- 

been    appointed  at  the  council  teries,  and  the  relation  of  the  mission  churches 

a  Philadelphia  in  1880,  to  con-  *•>*''«  home  churches,  and  of  the  adoption  of 

rabiUty  of  defining  the  consensus  "?«»»«  'or  the  removal  of  hmdranoes  to  mis- 

med  ConfessionsTls  specified  by  "<"»fy.  ^ork  in  the  various  fields,  and  for 

ion  of  the  body,  made  a  report  *®  deliverance  of  preaohere  and  converts  from 

ie  record  of  its  deliberations  on  Persecution,  were  commended  as  matters  de- 

nd  its  correspondence  with  van-  ^'"PK  T.*"""  "**^°*'on,  and  committees  were 

tative  Presbyterian   bodies,   and  «PPOinted  to  consider  them  in  connection  with 

a  conclusions  to  be  adverse  to  the  other  topics  and  present  them  before  the  sey- 

ame  snch  a  consensus.    Tlie  re-  f «'  churches     Recognition  was  also  pven  to 

arding  the  grounds  on  which  this  *he  amount  of  union  already  resized  or  in 

IS  bsMd  •  progress  in  China,  Japan,  South  Afnoa,  Trini- 
dad, and  New  Hebrides."    The  organization  of 

^  which  miiBrht  arise  ftom  a  satiafao-  the  Alliance  was  perfected  by  the  institution, 

)f  the  ooMensus  «eem  to  theopmmittee  ^jth  a  specification  of  its  particular  duties,  of 

1  outweiirhed  br  its  nsks  and  difficul-  .„  «..„«„♦!„„  »„„„!„.:„„   »„  k»  ....v»:.,<.„j  k„ 

;he«e  might  be  aifferentlv  estimated  by  ^  executive  commission,  to  be  appointed  by 

,  such  as  the  problem  of  trwulatin^  the  the  uonncu  at  each  meeting,  to  consist 

aase  of  doeuments  that  have  become  Of  not  fewer  than  fifty  members,  a  quorum  of  which, 

nto  the  phraeeoloffy  of  the  nineteenth  to  consist  of  seven  members  in  eaoli  section,  shall  re- 

ailins  in  form  without  change  of  spirit,  side  within  reaoh  of  a  convenient  plaoe  or  meetini;, 

'eda  that  are  not  in  all  things  identical  which  shall  have  for  its  chief  purpose  to  carry  out  the 
LZiv. — (8    A 
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olgecta  of  the  Allianoe,  during  the  intervals  between 
the  meetings  of  Council.  This  oommission  to  be  di- 
vided into  two  or  more  sections — viz.,  a  European  sec- 
tion and  an  American  section  ^  each  of  which,  agiun, 
shall  have  power  by  a  migonty  vote  to  ada  to  its 
number  and  fill  vacancies.  They  shall  also  endeavor 
to  secure  the  organization  of  auxiliary  Alliances.  It 
shall  be  for  the  consideration  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mission whether  separate  auxiliary  Alliances  shall  al- 
so be  formed  for  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  the  colo- 
nies of  Britain,  or  whether  these  shall  be  included  in 
sub-sections  under  the  other  two.  The  commission 
shall  report  to  next  meeting  of  Council,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  all  its  sub-sections  and  operations. 

The  financial  scheme  contemplates  an  ordi- 
nary revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  gifts  of 
individaals  and  churches  and  from  legacies, 
each  church  being  invited  to  contribute  one 
pound,  or  five  dollars,  per  annum,  for  each 
delegate  it  is  entitled  to  send  to  the  Council, 
and  individuals  what  they  are  able  and  willing 
to  give.  An  enterprise  for  the  publication  of 
translations  of  the  Latin  writings  of  John  Wy- 
diffe,  now  deposited  in  Vienna  and  Prague, 
was  commended.  The  next  session  of  the 
Council  was  appointed  to  be  held  in  London. 

Papers  were  read  and  addresses  delivered 
during  the  meetings  of  the  Council,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  programme  previously  prepared, 
which  was  intended  to  include  various  suDJects 
relating  to  the  condition,  interests,  and  prog- 
ress of  the  Christian  churches  in  general,  and 
particularly  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
churches  and  their  missions. 

PRiSIDiarPS  HfSSAGE.    See  page  178. 

PRIME  MEUDIIN  CONFEEEMCEi    See  page  64. 

PUBTGE  EDWARD  ISLAND.  For  the  latest 
information,  see  the  article  in  the  '*  Annual 
Cyclopedia  "  for  1888.  That  article  was  writ- 
ten after  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature, 
which  has  not  since  convened,  and  there  are 
no  new  transactions  or  statistics  for  the  cur- 
rent year. 

PROA    See  Catamaban. 

PROTESTAUrr  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  El  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  This  Church  derives  its  ori- 
gin from  the  Church  of  England,  and  is  in 
communion  with  that  Church  and  its  branches 
throaghout  the  British  Empire.  The  year  1884 
was  not  marked  by  anytning  specially  note- 
worthy, and  the  Episcopal  Church  has  simply 
gone  forward  in  its  regular  work  and  with  its 
usual  success.  The  following  is  a  general  sta- 
tistical summary : 

DIoosMS 49 

MiAslonsry  districts,  including  A  IHca,  China,  Japan . .  16 

BlBhopa 70 

Priests  and  deacons 8.606 

Whole  nomber  of  clergy 8J26 

Parishes  (about) 8,0(K) 

Ordinations,  deacons  and  priests 205 

Candidates  for  orders 88A 

Churches  consecrated 83 

Baptisms— inflints 89,097 

Baptisms— adulU 7.677 

Total  (Including  those  not  specified)  49,969 

Confirmations 29.646 

Communicants 881,609 

Marriages 14,867 

Burials 26,244 

Bunday-achool  teachers 84,868 

Sunday-school  scholars 819,147 

Contribatloni 19,082,806.66 


DIOCISIS  AXD  MBSIOllS. 


NAME. 


Dioonis. 

Alabama. 

Albany 

Arkansas 

California 

Central  New  York... 
Central  Pennsylvania. 

Chicago. 

Connecticut. 

Delaware 

Eaut  Carolina 

Easton 

Florida 

Fond  da  Lac 

Georgia. 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kphmmi 

Kentucky 

Long  Island 

Loutolana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maasachuaetta 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

MlMouri 

Nebraska 

New  Hampddre 

New  Jersey 

New  York. 

North  Carolina. 

Northern  New  Jersey. 

Ohio 

Pennsylyania 

Pittsburg 

Qulncy 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Southern  Ohio 

Springfield 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Western  Michigan... 
Western  New  York.. 

West  Virginia. 

Wiao(msln 


msaiOHB. 

Oregon 

North  Dakota. 

Colorado 

Utah  and  Idaho 

Nevada 

South  Dakota 

Northern  Texas 

Western  Texas. 

Northern  California.. 
New  Mexico^  Aiiiona 

Montana 

Washington  Terr'y. . 

Wyoming 

West  Afirican  missions 

China  missions. 

Japan  missions 

Epifloopal  churches  In 
Europe 


Total. 


I 


27 

122 
14 
65 

104 
94 
61 

188 
88 
24 
87 
85 
29 
84 
85 
54 
80 
41 

107 
84 
86 

174 

169 
70 
77 
81 
68 
81 
82 
97 

829 
54 
68 
64 

208 
54 
29 
50 
49 
49 
88 
87 
28 
88 

155 
27 

107 
24 
72 

19 
14 
29 
12 

6 
27 

9 
15 
14 

7 

18 
11 

5 
18 
19 

9 

8 


94 
99 
18 
25 

106 
90 
40 

145 
27 
41 
88 
22 
20 
£5 
41 
69 
87 
88 
66 
41 
28 

180 

106 
62 
69 
41 
47 
84 
25 
76 

191 
46 
65 
78 

119 
68 
84 
40 
52 
46 
21 
88 
29 
40 

125 
26 
98 
26 
40 

7 

9 

12 

5 

•  « 

7 

9 

12 

12 

•  • 

7 
8 


8,666  8,988 


888 

1,789 

149 

740 

1,409 

1,215 

1,064 

2,015 

266 

810 

682 

802 

815 

618 

876 

578 

147 

658 

1,961 

641 

252 

2,656 

8,587 

1,516 

821 

825 

716 

267 

840 

1,151 

6,068 

670 

1<56« 

888 


i 


1,127 
261 
786 
680 
497 
844 
418 
484 
880 

1,171 


1«556 
842 
879 

198 

61 

880 

220 

2if2 

678 

168 

161 

160 

47 

168 

101 

54 

68 

84 

45 

40 


»1 
1,100 

ss 

MO 
846 

.651 
625 

1,411 
119 
42 
156 
146 
170 
8i6 
847 
»70 
85 
4M 

1^ 
851 
il5 

1,6G6 

1,298 
196 
4S0 

m 

515 

is: 

166 
8,67S 

•m 

519 

tns 

609 
1T6 
41i 
216 
456 
857 
845 
869 
241 

1,086 
S17 

1,004 
2(» 
888 

160 
89 

155 
80 
f» 

101 

n 

185 
80 

» 

89 
92 
19 


88 


49,969    89,546  |li 


MisBlMU.— The  Board  of  Missions  oonosti 
the  bishops  of  the  Oharch,  of  the  memb^ 
the  House  of  Deputies,  and  of  the  Bo6K 
Managers.  It  holds  its  sessions  at  the  > 
time  and  place  (viz.,  every  third  year)  86 
General  Convention.  The  Board  of  Minj 
consists  of  the  bishops,  the  treasurer  of 
board,  and  fifteen  clergymen  and  fifteen 
men  appointed  trienniidly.    The  manage 
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^  with  all  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  is  now  oommitted  to  the  care  of  the  ChristiaQ 
ons  daring  the  interval  between  the  tri-  ladies  constituting  that  league.  The  prospect 
J  meetings,  and  divide  the  work  between  for  the  fatore  is  cheering  in  a  high  degree, 
mestic  Committee  and  a  Foreign  Conmiit-  Biildlig  Find. — ^The  American  Charch  Baild- 
laoh  with  its  secretary  and  treasorer),  with  ing  Fond  Commission,  established  in  1880, 
laarters  in  New  York  city.  continues  its  work,  and  the  year  1884  fur- 
domestic  missions,  from  Sept.  1, 1888,  to  nishes  some  encouragement  to  persevere  in 
1, 1884,  the  missionaries  (14  missionary  the  efforts  to  secure  Uie  $1,000,000  named  as 
lictions  and  80  dioceses)  were :  Bishops,  its  capital  with  which  to  work  in  the  future. 
>ther  plergymen  (white,  colored,  Indian),  The  conmiission  has  rendered  invaluable  serv- 
teachers,  catechists,  other  helpers,  etc.,  ice  in  investigating  the  titles  to  church  prop- 
otal,  492.    The  finances  stood  thus :  erty,  and  adding  to  its  security  in  all  time  to 

Ions,  iegade«,  etc $848,716  70  oome.    Applications  for  loans,  amounting  to 

utaitB  (foarteeu  miwtoiitfy  |aritdiotioiiB  $50,850,  were  received,  and  thirty-six  loans 

^JS^I^L' •^S^S  were  granted,  amounting  to  $25,700.    These 

A  amonl  colored  people. 19J22  17  were  mostly  m  diocescs   In  the  South   and 

od  other  ezpenies. }2'!12  ?i  Northwest,  and  to  missionary  jurisdictions. 

"*^ _iM4ojL6  Gifts  aggregating  to  about  $1,800  were  made 

tai $243,716  70  during  the  year.    Cash  balance  in  hand,  $26.- 

foreign  missions,  from  Sept.  1,  1888,  to  2!¥^i«  A^o^nt"^^^^  received  for  permanent 

1,  1884,  the  numbers  were,  missionary  ^^  $64,226.95.  on.    c,    .  x    ^     t^ 

>9, 8 ;  other  clergy  (white  and  native),  60 ;        ^«*t  "f^.  ^^  J«wfc— The  Society  for  Pro- 

jrs,  catechists,  and  other  helpers,  etc.,  motmgChnstianjty  among  the  Jews  (auxihary 

total  238.    The  finances  stood  thus :  ^  ^®  ^^^^  ^^  Missions)  reports  encouraging 

progress.  During  the  year  twelve  new  missiona- 

?Ste  T!^  ^'^,  !^^: :::::::::: : : :  *^ jS  »  "«»  ^e^®  appomted ;  two  mission-schools  were 

7  oTerdnwnl .' '.'.'.', .' .* .' .' i '.'.!!'.'.!!'.'.! !         11^366  41  established,  making  six  in  all ;  seven  industrial 

tat  ii48.964  84  8<^l^<>o^  wQTe  in  ftdl  operation ;  the  result  be- 

'/; '".Z.  ing  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-one 

)  Woman^s  Auxiliary  to  the  Board  of  workers,  reaching  Jews  in  two  hundred  and 

>ns  has  rendered  efficient  and  valuable  aid  gixty-one  cities  and  towns,  forty-three  dio- 

3  work  of  all  the  departments  by  means  oeses,  and  thirteen  missionary  jurisdictions, 

■ochial,  dty,  county,  and  diocesan  associsr  Receipte,  etc^Sept.  1,1884. $27,148  oi 

3f  ladies,  who  raise  money,  prepare  boxes,  £xpeiiditorea  for  achoola,  Ml^rlee,  ete. 83,066  88 

therwise  help  on  the  missions.    The  fol-  Troetftrnd ^<»^  <» 

g  is  a  summary  of  work  in  43  dioceses         Total .• 187448  01 

missionary  jurisdictions :  €«Mral  fnJIUm,    Puring  the  year  1884  two 

ntoed  for  domeetic,  foreign,  freedm^n,  end  bishops  died,  vit,  Bishop  Smith,  the  presid- 

nmlasloiu 148,64118  .        \^  \^  j    t>«  i.        Ai     i_  r         7\  

for  the  Muae  (1,888  In  nomber),  estimated  ^S  Disnop,  and  xSlsnop  Ularkson  (see  UBITU- 

u 181,616  96  ABIB8,  AioBioAN),  and  fifty-seven  others  of  the 

j^ aiso^ios  08  cJ®rgy.    Three  new  bishops  have  been  conse- 

*' ! ^u      i!  -ir"  • a    .  J,  orated,  viz.,  Alfred  A.  Watson,  Bishop  of  East 

J  American  Church  Missionary  Society  Carolina;  WiUiam  J.  Boone,  Missionary  Bishop 

lary  to  the  Board)  employed  durmg  the  fo,  Shanghai,  China;  and  Nelson  8.  Buliaon, 

m  15  dioceses,  38  mwsionanee.     The  Assistant  Bishop  of  Central  Pennsylvania.    In 

aal  condition  was  as  foUows :  addition  to  those  named  above,  there  are  va- 

^  f^^SiSd!^  "i*®  V •  *  •  ^'S?  ?S  Tions  other  societies  and  organizations  for  car- 
ta for  fordgn  miasionft. 1,04190  i»    _^     J     V       L  1-  au      i^v       u 

ftinhaBfC: £1966  76  rying  forward  church  work,  as  the  Church 

Temperance  Society,  the  Society  for  the  In- 

~:-    ••• ::"VJ**1' fi2.M0  9i  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Ministry,  the  Church  German 

Sd^u?;? feiS"  .!^.°^.?^: ::::::  $8,750  tI  society,  the  Free  Church  Association,  the  Fund 

detj  haa  also  In  legaoiea,  leoniittea,  endow-  for  Relief  of  Widows  and  Orphans  of  deceased 

;  fonda,  eux,  neariy $40,000  00  Clergymen,  and  of  Aged,  Infirm,  and  Disabled 

d  Mexican  League  in  aid  of  church-work  Clergymen,  the  twelve  Sisterhoods  and  Dea- 

ezico  (consisting  of  ladies)  reports  that  conesses,  etc.,  all  of  which  have  done  good 

g  the  year  ending  May  1,  1884,  it  had  service   in   the   year  1884.     The  Episcopal 

red  1 11 ,091.74.    Expenses,  $622.28.    Paid  Church  has  also  under  its  control  nine  colleges, 

3  Foreign  Committee,  $6,556.60.    Paid  to  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  secures 

sent  of  the  league  in  Mexico,  $8,907.68.  sound  training  for  its  clergy  in  the  sixteen 

Ufficulties  existing  a  year  ago  in  Mexican  theological  seminaries  and  divinity  schools  de- 

>b  matters,  under  Bishop  Riley,  were  re-  voted  to  this  end.    In  the  way  of  periodicals, 

d  bj  that  prelate*s  resignation  in  April,  there  are  eight  weekly  church  papers,  five 

Bishop  Riley  has  been  fully  exonerated  monthly  magazines,  and  one  quarterly,  which 

all  imputations  of  an  unfavorable  nature,  strive  to  promote  the  interests  and  defend  the 

the  important  work  for  sustaining  the  truth  as  it  is  held  and  taught  in  this  branch  of 

ia  in  behalf  of  church  progress  in  Mexico  the  Church  of  Christ.  ' 
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QUEBEC,  PBOTDfCE  OF*  The  year  1884  opened  ing  the  summer  of  1 884.    One  wing  wi 

in  Quebec  after  one  of  exceptionally  ^^  hard  badly  wrecked.     Fortunately,  no  livi 

times "  in  business,  and  continued  in  the  same  lost,  there  beiog  no  one  in  the  wio^ 

line  as  its  predecessor.    In  January  Montreal  hour  of  the  explosion.    Various  caus 

held  a  magnificent  winter  carnival,  which  was  assigned,  but  the  result  of  the  inrei 

visited  by  hundreds  of  thousands  from  all  parts  criminated  no  one.    Little  political  im) 

of  America.     The  special  attractions  were :  was  attached  to  the  event. 

The  Ice  Palace,  a  massive  structure  built  of  The  Lywui  Loacy  Caw. — Great  intei 

huge  blocks  of  ice  frozen  together ;  the  Tow-  centered  in  a  case  of  lunacy,  or  of  pi 

er,  also  of  ice ;  tobogganing,  or  sliding  down  lunacy,  in  Quebec  Province,  during  tl 

the  mountain-side  on  fiat- bottomed  sleighs;  part  of  the  year.     A  Mrs.  Lyman, 

snow-shoeing,  skating,  and  curling.    The  sue-  in  an  asylum   under  provincial  cont 

oess  attending  the  1884  carnival  has  encour-  pronounced  by  a  board  of  surgeons  t 

aged  the  merchants  of  the  city  to  make  it  an  tirely  sane.    An  attempt  was  made 

annual  affair.     One  of  the  most  picturesque  her  in  confinement  after  this;  butt 

▼lews  in  connection  with  the  carnival  was  the  storm  of  public  opinion  was  met,  ai 

torch-light  procession  of  snow-shoers  in  In-  now  at  liberty.    During  her  imprison 

dian  file.    This  procession  extended  over  seven  repeatedly  sought,  through  the  nuns  i 

miles,  and  wound  in  serpentine  form  up  one  to  have  her  case  investigated,  but,  fo 

side  of  the  mountain,  thence  down  another  not  made  public,  her  requests  were  i 

slope,  and  still  downward  through  the  city,  The  result  has  been  a  complete  in?* 

till  the  Ice  Tower  was  reached  ;   thence  up  into  all  similar  institutions  in  the  Pre 

the  tower  by  a  spiral  footpath,  till  the  leader  The  British  Association  honored 

stood,  torch  and  banner  in  hand,  on  the  pin-  by  holding  the  annual  meeting  for 

nacle.  that  city.    (See  Associationb  fob 

Ugblatlai. — One  important  act  was  the  tax-  tanoement  of  Sgienge.) 

ing  of  banking  institutions,  capital,  etc.    The  CnqNb — The  crop  returns  from  Q 

act  was  contested  by  the  banks,  but  the  Su-  few  and  unreliable,  but  from  genei 

preme  Court  ruled  it  to  be  within  the  jurisdic-  and  observation  the  year's  returni 

tion  of  the  province.    An  appeal  to  the  Privy  have  been  somewhat  better  than  th( 

Council  of  Great  Britain  has  been  entered.  Improvement  is  being  made  in  the  f 

Lively  interest  in  provincial   politics  was  the  province,  but  very  slowly,  exec 

aroused  during  the  year  by  disaffection  or  dis-  the  English-speaking  portion  of  tli 

agreement  among  the  IJltramontane  or  Blue  The  Eastern  Townships,   the  coun 

party  in  the  Legislature.    Some  startling  reve-  Kew  York,  Vermont,  and  New  H 

lations  of  a  questionable  nature,  which  impli-  show  the  greatest  advancement.    Fi 

oated  prominent  members  of  a  wing  of  that  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  are  to 

party,  became  public,  but  the  questions  were  with  many  of  the  leading  farmers  th 

dropped,  and  the  breaches  were  closed  up.  ReHgtois  AgltatlMb — The  Salvation  I 

Tlie  New  Territory. — Attention  has  been  much  the  Scott  Act  advocates,  make  Que 

centered  on  the  northern  portion  of  the  proT-  ince  their  last  place  assaulted  in  Cani 

ince,  from  the  fact  of  Ontario's  having  won  her  year  the  Army  attacked  Montreal, 

case  against  Canada.    Exploring  parties  have  subjected  to  considerable  persecntic 

reported  immense  tracts  of  farming,  mining,  lower  classes.    Father  Chiniquy,  a 

and  timber  lands  within  easy  reach  of  either  priest,  was  again  mobbed  on  the  o< 

James's  Bay  or  the  St.  Lawrence.    A  railway  his  holding  religious  services  in  Mont 

is  partly  constructed,   leading  from  Quebec  Salvation  Army  leaders  were  broufl 

northward  to  and  beyond  Lake  St.  John.    The  the  courts  in  Montreal,  and  the  oT 

priests  and  French  Canadians  in  general  have  laws  (granted  them  in  1774)  were  c 

been  endeavoring  to  repatriate  the  thousands  requisition  to  forbid  the  Army's  doii 

of  their  fellow-coantrymen  living  in  the  New  the  city.    The  judges  held  that  the  i 

England  States  and  the  other  Canadian  prov-  not  at  enmity  with  Catholicism,  and  1 

inces,  and  to  settle  them  in  the  fertile  districts  charged  the  leaders.     The  case  was 

toward  the  northern  part  of  their  province,  supported  on  behalf  of  the  Army  bj 

Seyeral  thousands  of  French  Canadians  re-  the  most  prominent  Protestant  geni 

turned  home  during  the  year.    There  were  Montreal,  which  may  have  caused  a 

also  some   thousands  who   departed  to  the  eral  interpretation  of  the  old  laws  th 

United  States  for  the  winter.  other  and  less  favorable  circumstaD< 

DyiaBite. — An  attempt  to  blow  up  the  new  have  been  given  them. 

Provincial  Parliament  buildings  was  made  dur-  QUEBRACHO.    See  Dbvgb,  New. 
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3ars  sinoe  there  were  less  than  1,000 
f  railway  in  operation  in  the  United 
At  the  close  of  the  civil  war  the  nnm- 
niles  had  reached  a  little  over  88,000. 
lary,  1885,  we  have  over  126,000.  The 
1  cost  of  the  service  has  been  over  $7,- 
),000.  The  actual  cost  has  doubtless 
rer  $6,000,000,000.  At  the  latter  sum 
ue  of  railway  property  is  over  20  per 
T  one  fifth  part,  of  the  value  of  all  the 
of  the  country.  That  is  to  say — omit- 
id,  whose  value  is  cfiven  to  it  only  in 
iion  to  the  capital  that  is  placed  upon 
e  use  to  which  it  is  put,  and  by  the  fiacili- 
it  are  given  for  tne  movement  of  its 
8 — ^the  present  value  of  all  the  build- 
>rks,  mineS)  dwellings,  farm- machinery, 


and  hnprovements,  together  with  all  goods  and 
wares  of  every  description  on  sale,  and  includ- 
ing household  furniture,  mechanics^  tools,  and 
all  railwavs,  canals,  improvements  of  mines,  oil- 
wells,  and  the  like,  can  not  exceed  $80,000,000,- 
000.  Neglect  the  land  for  two  or  three  years, 
and  it  reverts  to  a  state  of  nature ;  the  ware- 
house of  twenty-five  years^  date  is  hardly  suit- 
able for  the  purposes  of  modern  commerce ; 
close  the  dwelling  and  it  will  soon  be  ruined ; 
neglect  the  mill  for  a  single  winter,  and  its 
wheels  may  never  start  again;  what  moth, 
rust,  and  frost  do  not  destroy,  the  inventor, 
more  destructive  than  either,  renders  valueless 
by  substituting  improved  works  or  machinery 
by  which  more  work  can  be  done  with  leas 
labor.  Even  the  superstructure  of  the  rail- 
road may  be  destroyed,  but  the  opening  of  the 
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way  is  permanent,  and  it  is  almost  the  only 
permanent  result  of  hnman  labor.  The  only 
work  that  remains  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ex- 
cept mlDed  buildings,  is  the  Roman  road  that 
opened  the  way  to  the  conquest  of  nations,  and 
may  even  now  serve  the  peaceful  eods  of  com- 
merce. 

We  may  date  the  process  of  completing  the 
through  lines  of  railway  of  this  country,  both 
North  and  South,  as  well  as  East  and  West,  since 
the  end  of  the  civil  war.  The  consolidation  of 
Eastern  and  Western  lines  was  begun  by  the 
late  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  in  1869,  when  the 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  line  was 
united  under  one  control  with  the  Lake  Shore 
and  Michigan  Southern,  maldng  a  through  line 
from  New  York  to  Chicago  under  one  admin- 
istration. Our  progress  in  railway  construc- 
tion since  1864  may  be  comprehended  most 
fully  by  the  use  of  graphical  tables. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  progress  in  con- 
struction has  been  affected  by  what  may  be 
called  great  waves,  culminating  at  two  dates, 
to  wit,  in  1871  and  in  1882,  which  years  were 
followed  by  periods  of  great  commercial  de- 
pression. These  waves  may  be  shown  more 
effectively  if  the  construction  be  shown  sepa- 
xately. 

The  construction  of  a  railroad  represents  in 
greater  measure  than  almost  any  other  form  of 
capital  a  given  and  measurable  amount  of  direct 
human  or  manual  labor,  coupled  with  but  a 
moderate  application  of  labor-saving  machin- 
ery or  capital.  It  represents  more  than  almost 
anything  else  a  conversion  of  human  labor,  but 


little  assisted  by  capital  in  labor-Mvii 
chinery,  into  one  of  the  most  effective 
of  fixed  capitaL  It  is  the  work  of  the 
and  the  delver,  of  the  navvy,  the  trad 
and  the  woodman  that  cuts  the  ties,  as 
of  the  iron  and  coal  miner,  the  smeh 
the  operative  in  the  rolling-mill,  snpple 
by  the  work  of  a  relatively  small  noi 
mechanics  in  building  stations  and  equ 
We  can  only  reduce  the  construction  oi 
way  to  terms  of  so  many  men^s  labor  foi 
period  in  a  very  broad  and  general  i 
even  in  this  manner  we  may  make  an  i 
mate  estimate  of  the  force  employed  o 
on  each  mile.  If  we  assume  that,  with* 
ing  any  regard  to  the  nominal  amom 
ourity  issued,  each  average  mile  of 
construction  has  cost  $26,000  in  gold,  1 
represents,  or  might  be  converted  ii 
work  of  60  men  for  one  year  at  $500 
of  62  men  at  $400  each.  A  fairly  appi 
measure  of  the  number  employed  n 
midway,  or  66  men.  If  the  average  pi 
the  number  of  men  will  be  greater  per 
year.  At  this  high  ratio  of  wages,  1 
employed  in  the  construction  of  rail' 
vaned  in  the  proportions  set  against 
age-table  in  the  following  diagram, 
tentionally,  in  this  case,  a  high  averaj 
earnings  and  probably  a  low  money 
mile,  in  order  not  to  exaggerate  the  i 
men  employed.  Making  use  of  these 
mate  data,  the  railroad  construction  < 
years  may  be  represented  by  the  foUo 
gram: 


1866 

1,177 

1866 

1.716 

1867 

^M 

1868 

S.970 

1869 

4.616 

1870 

6,070 

1871 

7,870 

187a 

5,878 

187a 

4,107 

1874 

3,106 

1875 

1,718 

1876 

8,713 

1877 

8,381 

1878 

8.68r 

1870 

4,731 

1880 

«7,174 

1881 

0,789 

1882 

11,591 

1888 

6,618 

1884 

4.000 

The  relative  gain  in  ocmiparison  with  population  is  as  follows : 

1865,  Jan.  l«  HlHBHHHIHi     84.000,000^ 

{^■■^■■■■■i^         84.000  mUds. 
(jtelwtMiBally  1  jnfle  to^lOOO  pegple,) 

1885«Jtt.l«  jgmngimiiggBiBll^gBggl      68,000.000 


(gnlwtintttny  1  rnUa  to  460  j^oofifbO 
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i  above  basis,  there  were,  in  ronnd  has  not  been  profitable  to  its  owners.    In  the 

1,000  men  employed  in  the  oonstmo-  same  way,  nearly  every  mile  of  the  still  greater 

ways  in  1882.    The  n  amber  of  miles  constraction  of  1882  will  be  jastified  in  use,  if 

m  in  that  year  was  also,  in  ronnd  not  in  valne  to  its  owners,  except  such  specu- 

),000.    Upon  the  data  of  the  special  lative  absurdities  as  the  lines  that  have  been 

ort  of  1880,  compiled  by  Mr.  Schu-  built  parallel  with  the  New  York  Central  and 

ppears  the  number  of  employes  in  Lake  Shore,  from  the  Hudson  Ri?er  to  Chicago. 

>  of  railroads,  including  laborers,  in  It  has  been  the  speculative  method,  rather  than 

was  five  a  mile.    At  this  ratio,  the  the  measure  of  railway  construction,  that  has 

kged  in  the  operation  of  railways  provoked  disaster.  This  country  is  not  yet  half 

s  500,000.    Total  force  engaged  in  served  with  the  railway  mileage  that  will  Boon 

•n  or  in  the  service  of  existing  lines  be  necessary  to  its  use,  especially  in  the  prairie 

150,000.    According  to  the  census  sections,  where  the  **  dirt-roads "  are  utterly 

le  total  number  of  all  persons  en-  inadequate  to  the  traffic,  and  the  material  for  a 

very  kind  of  gainful  occupation  in  solid  highway  suitable  for  wagons  is  wanting, 

year  was  17,892,000,  divided  as  fol-  We  have  passed  through  the  period  of  rail- 

^culture,  7,670,498 ;  in  professional  road  inception  and  of  detached  sections  or  lines, 

1  service,  4,074,238 ;   in  trade  and  through  the  period  of  consolidation,  through 

ion,  1,810,256;  in  manufacturing,  the  period  of  needed  extension  of  through 

^  and  mining  industry,  3,887,112.  lines,  through  the  period  of  speculative  con- 

g  that   the   large   immigration  of  struction  of  useless  parallel  lines,  and  we  have 

ad  caused  an  abnormal  increase  of  now  reached  the  period  of  ac^ustment  to  whole- 

ition,  the  number  of  persons  in  all  some  conditions,  and  of  construction  limited 

upations  in  1882  may  be  computed  at  to  the  necessity  for  cross- ways,  side-lines,  spe- 

increase,  giving  the  following  result :  cial  or  local  roads,  and  the  more  complete  con- 

0,  8,207,428 ;  professional  and  per-  nection  of  the  entire  system  of  the  country, 

ce,  4,859,582 ;  trade  and  transports-  This  latter  necessity  may  soon  require  new 

978 ;  manufacturing,  mechanic  arts,  construction  at  the  rate  of  6,000  miles  or  more 

:,  4,105,709;  total,  18,609,642.  per  annum. 

is  basis  it  would  appear  that  in  the  Soon  after  Jan.  1,  1881,  the  writer  prepared 

>ne  person  in  sixteen  and  a  fraction,  the  following  table  (see  page  680)  in  order 

were  occupied  in  any  kind  of  gain-  to  show  the  madequacy  of  the  railway  service 

tion,  was  employed  either  in  the  of  the  country,  then  numbering  98,545  miles, 

•n  or  operation  of  a  railway ;  or  one  as  compared  with  the  adequate  service  of  the 

all  engaged  in  all  other  occupations  State  of  Massachusetts.     To  this  table  is  now 

ilture.  added  a  column  showing  the  number  of  miles 

vill  be  observed  that  not  fewer  than  in  each  State  on  the  1st  of  January,  1884.  The 

those  engaged  in  the  construction  mileage  added  in  1884,  computed  at  4,000,  has 

\  were  thrown  out  of  that  employ-  not  yet  been  subdivided.    I  have  no  data  for 

884^  constituting  4  per  cent,  of  all  computing   the  additions  in  other  countries, 

occupied  in  other  employments  than  but  they  are  relatively  very  small  as  compared 

in  1882,  or  20  per  cent,   of  all  to  this  country, 

iborers  aside  from  farm  -  laborers.  The  United  States  had  substantially  one  mile 

reat  force  seeking  other  work  has  of  railway  to  each  540  inhabitants  in  1881 ;  in 

I  a  great  army  of  immigrants,  less-  1885,  one  mile  to  each  450  persons.    Europe 

little  in  number  each  year.    In  this  has  one  mile  to  each  3,000  innabitants,  if  Rus- 

u  of  common  laborers  for  work  not  sia  be  included ;  about  one  mile  to  each  2,540, 

tained  within  their  capacity,  except  exclusive  of  Russia. 

9,  may  we  not  find  an  explanation  In  this  treatise  of  1881,  the  writer  ventured 

riods  of  diminished   consumption,  to  forecast  the  probably  necessary  construction 

le  commercial  depression  and  finan-  of  railways,  in  order  to  give  other  sections  of 

f    These  periods  of  depression  are  the  country  a  service  in  some  degree  commen- 

;o  be  attributed  to  an  excessive  ex-  surate  with  that  of  Massachusetts,  and  for  this 

or  consumption  of   capital  in  the  purpose  he  prepared  the  following  tables,  for 

lemselves ;  but  this  explanation  will  which  no  claim  could  be  made,  except  as  an 

The   capital  expended  in  railway  approximation  to  the  probable  need.    In  es- 

>n   consists  of  iron,   coal,   timber,  tablishing  the  ratios  in  this  rough-and-ready 

t,  and  other  products  of  the  soil  or  way,  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  gen- 

e,  and  each  of  the  crises  that  have  eral  configuration  of  the  several  States  and 

le  apparently  excessive  railway  con-  Territories,  to  the  probability  of  diversity  of 

f  1871  and  1882  has  been  charged  to  occupation,  to  climate,  and  in  some  measure  to 

•duction  of  these  very  commodities,  relative  fertility.    Of  course,  the  divisions  are 

act  the  cause  of  depression  has  been  very  general,  and  can  only  give  an  approximate 

consumption.    On  the  other  hand,  idea  of  the  future  construction.    It  will  be  seen 

ry  mile  of  railway  built  in  1871  has  that  about  117,500  miles  of  new  railroads  may 

I  existence  by  its  utility,  even  if  it  be  required,  which,  at  the  rate  of  construction 
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BATIO  OF  MILES  OF  RAILROAD  TO  THE  AREAS  OF  STATES 
AMD  C0UNTRIS8 — UNITED  STATES  AKD  EUROPE. 


9 


1,979 


Mum. 


Mauachosetts . . 

Belgium 

England  ib  Wales 

New  Jersey 

Connecticut 

Rhode  laland . . . 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Pennsylvania . . . 
Delaware 


1,874 

968 

211 
7,217 
9,028 
7,2d6 

282 
6.M9:  Indiana. 
1,042 


7,849 
7,216 


1,119 
987 

6,151 


4,619 


2,988 
8,964 
1,852 
1^9 
2,112 
8,906 
8,0d9 


1,616 


1,782 

1,204 
2,882 

8,881 

6,075 


8,495 
948 
950 


New  Hampshire. 

Switzerland 

New  York 

Iowa 

German  Empire. 

Scotland 

Maryland 

Vermont 

Ireland 

Michigan 

France 

Denmark 

Netherlands .... 

iMissoorl 

4,089  Wisconsin 

Austrian  Empire 
8,668  Virginia 

|ltaly 

Georgia 

Kansas 

Kentucl^ 

South  Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Minnesota 

Alabama 

948  West  Virginia... 

Ronmania 

1,812  North  Carolina.. 

1,099  Maine 

2,696|  Nebraska 

Mississippi 

Spain 

rortugal 

Sweden 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Colorado 

California 

Turkey 

Texas 

l,l24:Utah 

l,157l  Florida 

DakoU 

Russia  in  Europe 

Nevada 

Norway 

Oregon  

Bulgaria 

1,140  New  Nexico  ... . 

6251  Wyoming 

858  Indian  Territory. 

498;  Washington 

866  Arizona 

n7  Idaho 

I  Greece 

Montana 

Bosnia  and  Her- 
zegovina  

Benrla 

Kast'n  Roumelia. 

Montenegro 

Andorra 


Aim. 


1,062 


121,592 


7,800 

11,878 

58,820 

8,820 

4,750 

1,8(»6 

89,964 

55,414 

46,(M)0 

2,120 

88.809 

9,280 

15,288 

47,000 

55,045 

812,091 

80,685 

11,125 

10,212 

81,874 

56,451 

201,091 

14,558 

20,527 

65,850 

58,924 

240,943 

88,848 

114,296 

5S000 

80,891 

87,680 

84,000 

45,600 

88,581 

50,722 

28,000 

45,642 

50,704 

85,000 

75,995 

47,156 

in,78i 

86,510 

168,042 
52,198 
41,856 

104,S00 

157,801 
62,028 

274,856 
84,476 
59,268 

150,982 
2,261.241 

112,090 

122.260 
9^274 
84,860 

121,201 
97,888 
68,991 
69,994 

118,916 
86.294 
19.941 

148,776 

28,125 

20.850 

18.r>00 

1,770 

198 


1,898 

2,672 

12,547 

1,701 

954 

210 

5.912 

7.955 

6,248 

2S0 

4,454 

1,015 

1,59S 

6,019 

5,285 

19,840 

2.864 

1,0121 

912 

8,285 

8,9821 

14,152, 

968 ' 

1,8901 

4,011 

8.180! 

12,8001 

l,8l>6 

5,191 

2,585 

8,489 

1.598 

1,429 

1,824 

8,109 

1,851 

694' 

1,874 

1,499 

1,018 

2,000 

1,188 

4,208 

751 

8,892 

896 

688 

1,681 

2,220 

786 

8,298 

770 

580 

1,265 

16,715 

769 

759 

682 

140 

648 

472 

275 

274 

884 

220 

7 

48 


II 


i'' 


4- 12 
4-26 
4-64 
4-89 
4-98 
6-21 
6-75 
-96 
86 
•57 
•6© 


6- 

7- 

7' 
7- 


9  14 

9-58 

9-80 

10-51 

10-69 

10-71 

10-99 

11-19 

18-95 

14-86 

14-42 

15-08 

15  49 

16-29 

17-22 

19-59 

21-00 

22-01 

22-87 

28-52 

28-58 

88-79 

85-00 

26-87 

27-40 

88- 14 

88-21 

88-82 

84-56 

87-99 

89-86 

42-80 

48-61 

49-54 

60-06 

65-88 

68-25 

71-08 

78-91 

88-81 

109-70 

111-82 

119-81 

186-22 

145  76 

161-06 

163-70 

17400 

188-49 

207-87 

250-87 

2^^-45 

296-65 

892-24 

2.848-71 

2,995-88 


i 

I 


9708  67 
9890  62 
8620  29 
8179  68 
8082;  68 
6441'  71 
6026,44 
6741 1  88 
5434'  40 
52841  69 
5270:50 


4876 
4197 
4081 
8805 
8742 
8784 
8639 
8674 
2867 
278S 
2774 
2661 
2582 
2455 
2828 
8042 
1904 
1818 
1749 
1700 
1696 
1681 
1600 
1488 
1459 
1207 
1204 
1182 
1157 
1052 
1008 
0944 


65 
50 
89 
88 

4 
63 
68 
64 
51 
81 

6 
60 
67 
26 
84 

8 
45 
18 
80 
88 
46 
40 
48 
21 
86 
56 
41 
87 
48 
28 
88 

6 


0828  47 
0808  7 
0666186 
0612  48 
0586  16 
0660  8 


0507 
0480 
0864 
0857 
0880 
0296 
0278 


27 
8 

80 

28 

7 

1 

16 


0248  11 
0244  18 
02291  54 


0212 
0192 
0159 
0156 
0184 
0102 
0014 
0018 

•  •  •  • 


18 
17 
26 
24 
14 
19 
68 
10 

58 
56 
61 
70 
78 


of  the  year  1881,  will  occupy  the  next  fifteen 
years.  It  would,  however,  be  safer  to  con- 
sider twenty  years  as  the  period  that  will  be 
needed  for  this  construction,  as  we  may  assume 
at  least  one  commercial  crisis  and  a  railway 


panic  in  the  next  seven  years,  bj  which  ov 
progress  may  for  a  time  be  a  little  checked. 
The  States  and  Territories  are  divided  into  fire 
classes :  Class  I  is  assumed  to  need  TerreM 
a  railway  service  equal  to  that  of  Hasstda- 
setts  at  present,  to  wit,  one  mile  to  foorsquR 
miles ;  Class  II,  half  as  much,  or  odc  to  g^\ 
Class  III,  one  quarter  as  much,  or  one  ton- 
teen;  Class  IV,  one  eighth  as  much,  or  one  u 
thirty-two ;  Class  V,  the  present  Territorw, 
one  sixteenth,  or  one  mile  of  railway  to  eidi 
sixty-four  miles  of  territory : 

MaaaachuaetU In  1881 1,960  mDM=100p««il 

CLASS  I.— ONE  MILE  TO  fOUB  8QUAEI  MUA 


STATES. 


■itfi 


Rhode  Island. 
Connecticut . . 

New  York 

New  Jersey  . . 
PennsylTania . 

Delaware 

Maryland  .... 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lllinoU 

Iowa 


Total. 


lie 

V  1 


i 


fr* 


CLASS  n. — OMX  MILE  TO  XIOHT  SQUAU  ULD. 


Hi 

8,1» 
i» 

Total 81,081  I  27,1»14S.* 

CLASS  III. — ONE  MILE  TO  SIXTEEN  8QUABI  iBi^ 


New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Missouri 

Virfrinla 

West  Vbtrlnla  . . . 
Bouth  Carolina  . . 

Georgia 

Kentucky 


1.015 

145 

918 

S65 

8,981 

8.155 

8,180 

8.610 

4,011 

il59 

1,S26 

8,967 

694 

2,181 

1,429 

2,821 

2,685 

4,715 

1,S08 

8,11J 

81,081 

I  2T,1»I 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

Ki^niM*!* 

North  Oarolina... 

Tennessee 

Mississippi 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Indian  Territory. 


Total. 


8,108 

*4!; 

8,000 

2.T5II 

8,489 

i,6n 

1,499 

1,671 

1,824 

1,024 

1,188 

1,76T 

1361 

1,SI9 

696 

2,866 

688 

1,938 

8,898 

18,864 

2T6 

4.067 

20,001 

S4,478 

CLASS  IT.^-ONE  MILE  TO  THIltTT-TWO  SQUAll  VHA 


Maine.... 
Nerada  . . 
Colorado 
OrefTon . . . 
CalifomU. 

Total. 


1,018 
769 

1.581 
5?2 

2,220 

61 
2,781 
1,784 
2.895 
2,711 

9,6S8 

6,116 

MA 


CLASS  T. 


Florida 

Dakota 

Wyoming  . , . 
Washington  . 

Montana 

Idaho 

UUh 

New  Mexico. 
Arizona 


Total. 


Grand  total. 


680 

896 

1,265 

1,096 

472 

1,057 

274 

819 

48 

2.198 

220 

1,128 

770 

560 

648 

1,251 

864 

1,896 

4.606 

0,888 

91,778 

117,447 

14.«« 
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ling  these  railways  to  be  completed, 
the  States  to  which  the  new  mileage 
assigned,  or  in  some  others,  the  pro- 
of the  total  mileage  (209,000)  to  the 
the  United  States  (omitting  Alaska) 
Q  be  only  one  mile  to  about  fifteen 
niles.  In  other  words,  the  United 
mitting  Alaska)  woaid  then  be  about 
rter  as  well  served  as  Massachusetts 

?erage  construction  called  for  in  this 
was  6,250  miles  a  year  from  the  1st  of 
1881.  The  actual  construction  from 
881,  to  Jau.  1,  1885,  estimating  1884 
miles,  has  been  28,047  miles,  or  at  the 
,000  miles  a  year. 

r  be  asked,  What  inducement  will  there 
le  construction  of  the  additional  mile- 
will  be  required  in  order  to  justify 
liction,  if  existing  lines  fail  to  pay  a 
I  their  operation?  To  this  question 
-eplies  may  be  given :  1.  Had  all  the 
now  in  existence  been  constructed  on 
isis,  and  had  they  been  represented  by 
i  bonds  that  had  been  subscribed  and 
in  good  money,  they  would  as  a  whole 
>re8ented  a  profitable  investment  to 
ners,  and  would  even  now  yield  a  rea- 
Income  on  their  cost.  2.  Railways  are 
B^  the  necessary  substitute  for  common 
'  local  or  cross-country  trafiSc,  and  they 
constructed  for  such  purposes,  even  if 
e  they  fail  to  pay  in  income  directly, 
indirectly  they  give  value  to  otherwise 
iseless  land,  and  they  create  the  very 
at  will  sustain  them.  How  this  traffic 
1  by  the  railways  can  best  be  shown 
iring  the  increase  of  the  grain-crops  of 


the  United  States  with  the  extension  of  the 
railway  mileage ;  and,  although  during  the  past 
four  years  the  railway  mileage  has  been  forced 
in  apparently  too  great  a  measure,  yet  the  same 
rule  may  hold  in  each  period  of  ten  or  twenty 
years: 

ORAIN-CROFS  OF  THC   UNITED   STATES. 


TEAR.  Botbclt. 

1865 1,127,499,187 

1866 1,348,027.868 

1867 1,829,729,400 

1868 1.450,789,000 

1869 1,491,412,100 

1870 1,629,027,600 

1871 1,528,776,100 

1672 1,664,881,600 

1878 1,688,892,891 

1874 1,456,160,200 


YEAR.  Buhcb. 

1875 2,082,286,800 

1876 1,962,821,600 

1877 2,17^934,646 

1878 2,802,264,960 

1879 2,484,884,641 

18S0 2,448,079,181 

lb81 2,066,0.9,670 

1882 2,609,894,496 

ls83 2,628,819,080 

1884 2,981,920,882 


Another  example  of  the  way  in  which  the 
extension  of  the  railway  service  may  build  up 
a  single  State,  and  thereby  ultimately  become 
profitable  to  its  owners  through  the  increase  of 
local  traffic,  may  be  found  in  the  conditions  of 
the  railway  service  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  The 
data  are  taken  from  the  report  of  Commissioner 
Sabine.  This  State  lies  midway  between  East 
and  West.  In  1888  it  contained  6,897  miles  of 
railroad,  against  8,824  in  1869.  In  1869  the 
actual  tons  moved  over  all  the  railways  report- 
ing in  the  State  numbered  14,559,704,  of  which 
55  per  cent,  represented  local  traffic  and  45 
per  cent,  through  traffic.  In  1888,  68,688,428 
tons  were  moved,  of  which  66^  per  cent,  rep- 
resented local  traffic  and  only  33^  per  cent, 
through  traffic,  showing  how  the  local  traffic 
gains,  both  absolutely  and  relatively.  The  charge 
per  ton  per  mile  in  1869  was  2*448  cents;  in 
1888,  only  '875  cent  per  ton  per  mile.  Graph- 
ically the  Ohio  railroad  traffic  may  be  repre- 
sented in  this  way : 


Xo»a2fooedL 


S8.704 
^Loeal 

BODgH 


»,648 
lioeal 

miigli 


Ckcatgeper  Tonv^  Kbt 


1869 
1B88 


2.4M 

•876 


^al  freight  charge  on  all  the  railroads 
r  in  Ohio  in  1883  was,  in  round  figures, 
)00.  Had  this  traffic  been  subicct- 
I  charge  of  1869,  the  sum  would  have 
)1,800,000.  The  difference  between 
o  sums  i^  in  currency,  $134,800,000 ; 
^9,400,000.  Since  two  thirds  of  this 
IS  local,  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  the 
^tion  of  the  commodities  used  by  the 
'  Ohio  themselves,  on  their  local  traffic 
9  $60,000,000  in  gold  in  a  single  year, 
ing  of  a  single  year  would  suffice  to 


construct  2,000  additional  miles  of  railway  in 
that  State  at  a  cost  of  $30,000  a  mile ;  i.  e.,  to 
increase  the  mileage  of  the  State  80  per  cent. 
It  is  therefore  apparent  that  the  indirect  profit 
of  railway  service  is  so  great  as  to  compel  the 
rapid  extension  of  the  work,  even  if  the  new 
lines  may  yield  no  immediate  income  to  their 
owners. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  "  Railway  Man- 
ual" of  1870-71,  Mr.  Henry  V.  Poor  made 
this  statement:  **Over  ordinary  highways, 
wheat  and  Indian  com,  the  most  valuable  of 
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oar  cereals,  will  bear  transportation  only  250 
and  150  miles,  respectively,  to  markets  where 
the  valae  of  the  former  equals  $1.50  and  the 
latter  75  cents  a  bnshel.  Beyond  such  limits, 
and  with  no  other  modes  of  conveyance,  the 
more  important  products  of  the  farmer  have 
no  commercial  value."  To-day  wheat  can  be 
carried  5,000  miles  by  rail  and  sea  and  sold 
at  $1  a  bushel,  and  com  can  be  carried  1,500 
miles  by  rail  and  sold  at  50  cents  a  bushel,  and 
yet  leave  a  profit  to  the  farmer  whose  indus- 
try is  mainly  devoted  to  these  crops. 

Reverting  again  to  the  census  of  1880,  the 
absolute  necessity  for  adequate  railway  service 
may  be  implied  from  the  ratio  that  the  value 
of  railway  property  then  bore  to  the  capital 
specifically  represented  by  farms  and  manufac- 
tories. In  respect  to  these  figures  it  must  be 
premised  that  the  valuation  of  farms  is  proba- 
bly underestimated,  that  the  capital  in  rail- 
ways included  the  ^*  water  "  that  is  now  being 
squeezed  out,  and  that  tbe  capital  in  manufac- 
tories was  probably  overestimated.  In  con- 
sidering the  relation  or  proportion  that  these 
great  branches  of  industry  bear  to  each  other, 
we  may  therefore  assume:  1.  That  the  pro- 
portion of  the  national  capital  in  improved 
lands  and  farm-buildings,  i.  e.,  in  the  instru- 
mentality of  primary  production,  is  herein 
stated  too  low.  2.  That  the  capital  in  manu- 
facturing, i.  e.,  in  the  instrumentality  of  conver- 
sion of  crude  materials  into  finished  ^oods,  and 
the  capital  in  railways,  i.  e.,  in  the  chief  instru- 
mentality for  distribution,  are  herein  stated 
too  high,  but  that  the  figures  of  the  census 
fairly  represent  their  relation  or  proportion  to 
each  other.  Omitting  fractions,  the  respective 
capitals  in  these  three  great  departments  of 
industry  were  in  1880  as  follow,  as  given  in 
the  census : 

Fann-UDds  And  (knn-lmildliigB $10,200,000,000 

BaUways 5,200,000,000 

Mannlkctarliig  (under  882  heads) 8,000,000,000 

Graphically  represented,  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  these  capitals  is  as  follows : 


Fanns 

Ballwaji 

Manirfafltortng 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  vahiation  of  the 
farms  includes  the  land.  If  we  separate  farm- 
buildings,  machinery,  tools,  and  appliances  from 
land — that  is  to  say,  separate  all  the  actual  capi- 
tal upon  the  farm  from  the  land — and  add  this 
sum  to  the  capital  in  manufactures,  the  total 
productive  capital  in  both  agriculture  and 
manufactures  was  about  the  same  as,  perhaps  a 
little  more  than,  the  single  capital  in  railway!*. 
This  brings  into  the  clearest  light  the  relative 
importance  of  distribution.  In  this  country 
there  is  always  enough  for  all ;  but  where  is 
it  ?  Our  productive  capacity  is  unlimited,  and 
the  main  question  is  one  of  distribution.  The 
railroad  has  solved  a  part  of  this  problem ;  but 
there  are  more  complex  questions  yet  to  be 


solved.    It  costs  a  third  of  the  price  ^^^ 
ker's  loaf  to  get  a  loaf  of  bread  away  ^^^ 
oven,  after  it  is  baked,  to  tbe  ^^"^^^^j^ 
consumer ;  but  this  is  a  side  issue,  ^rZ^  \ 
the  cost  of  distribution  in  detail,  w>g%^^ 
not  be  taken  up  in  this  connection,  n^  ^^  j^ 
no  part  of  a  treatise  on  railways ;  bem*  ^*/* 
relation  of  the  railway  to  the  suppl.^*  ^  ^^ 
may  well  be  considered. 

Food,  fuel,  and  materials  for  shelt^^  ^  ^<^ 
tnte  80  to  85  per  cent  of  the  me« — cbui^ 
moved  over  the  railways  of  the  oonntr^^^ ;  fiW 
clothing,  metals  and  metal-work,  and  ^^Diseefii. 
neouB  articles,  15  to  20  per  cent  Tl»  '^  vir  j| 
which  the  production  and  distribntic^^D  o/'t{^ 
more  bulky  articles  of  traflSc  are  proEBK3o(0^^. 
the  construction  of  railways,  and  in  re^vm^ 
tain  them  in  their  use,  must  be  eliowzi  ^(^ 
grams  of  a  sectional  order,  because  the  eerenl 
great  sections  of  this  country  represcff/  raj 
different  conditions  of  soil  and  climat«^  lod 
also  different  conditions  affecting  the  prodiv^ 
tion  and  use  of  grain,  fiber,  fuel,  metad,  todtiiD' 
ber.  In  the  following  table  the  proportioDi) 
movement  of  passengers  and  mercbandiie  ii 
shown  by  sections,  divisions  being  mtde  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  traflSc : 

SBonoir  1.  New  England  States.  Food  md  fcA 
moved  in,  and  manufa^nres  moved  out  and  distiib' 
uted. 

Sso.  2.  Middle  States.  New  York,  New  Jeney, 
Pennsylvania.  Delaware,  and  Mary landL  Food  mcmA 
in  and  througn,  ftiel  and  metal  moved  out,  and  mana> 
factured  goods  moved  out  and  distributed. 

Sso.  8.  Western  States.  Ohio,  MidUgan,  Id^ibis 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Wn- 
souri,  and  Nebraska.  Food  and  timber  moved  oBt, 
manufactures  moved  in,  and  fUel,  etc,  distributed. 

Sso.  4.  Southern  States.  Cotton,  wool,  hemp,  to- 
bacco, and  some  metal  moved  out,  food  and  mini- 
£u!taree  moved  in,  and  local  distribution. 


sscnoN. 

Nad. 

'sr- 

F»"** 

1.  N.  E.Btatas 

S.  MtddkSutes.... 
8.  Western  States.. 
4.  SoQthani States.. 

6388 
17,181 
60.885 
86,185 

72,877,566 

126,854,067 

68,628,71» 

17,458,679 

11.441 
1.871 

!,» 
MB 

The  possibility  of  moriog 
merchandise  long  or  short  dis- 
tances by  rail  at  low  rates  of 
traflSc  can  only  exist  upon 
lines  that  carry  large  qoaD* 
titles ;  and  the  quantity  to  be  carried  is  a  mat- 
ter of  section,  soiL  climate,  and  other  natural 
conditions,  over  which  Congress  can  exert  do 
influence.  For  instance,  the  grain-crop  of  an 
average  year  weighs  75,000,o6o  tons,  but  tbe 
cotton-crop  and  the  wool-clip  combined  wciffb 
less  than  2.000,000  tons.  The  products  of  tbe 
forest  weigh  25,000,000  tons.  The  product  of 
metal  of  all  our  mines  of  iron,  copper,  tod 
lead  and  zinc,  weighs  less  than  6,000,000  tonfl^ 
The  annual  output  of  coal,  most  of  which  it 
moved  to  some  extent  by  the  railway,  is  be 
tween  90,000,000  and  100,000,000  tons.  Meats 
we  have  no  present  means  of  computing,  bat 
by  comparisons  of  the  quantities  consumed 
with  those  of  grain  and  other  kinds  of  food, 
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and  salted  meats  can  not  be  less 
),000  tons,  and  are  probably  moved 
measare  by  daplication  in  the  way 
ion.  It  therefore  follows  that  very 
•f  charge  for  carrying  freight  by  the 
e  only  possible  on  the  lines  that 
I,  coal,  timber,  or  provisions  in  bulk, 
intend  to  say  that  this  is  the  sole 
le  question  of  low  rates,  but  it  is  a 
factor.  In  order  that  the  work  of 
[Day  be  done  at  the  lowest  possible 
must  be  enough  work  to  keep  the 
ioyed  up  to  the  fhll  measure  of  its 
hether  it  be  the  force  of  men,  loco- 
rcars. 

s  given,  in  the  following  table,  both 
lal  tons  moved  by  railroad  in  each 
d  also  the  tons  per  mile  moved  in 
m — that  is  to  say,  the  actual  tons 
r  distance,  long  or  short,  i.  e.,  the 
it  of  merchandise  carried  any  dis- 
also  what  is  caUed  the  ton-mileage, 
?hat  the  traffic  would  represent  if 
loved  were  moved  exactly  one  mile : 


r 

• 

ifn«or 

raUiMd. 

1V»i 

evtkd. 

Tom 

V 
mil*. 

ToMevnM 
on*  mil*— 

Mdi  bU*. 

8 

wB> .  .  •  • 

Atea... 

UtM.. 

6,888 
17,181 
60,525 
26,185 

80,670,218 
186,736,924 
144,858,216 

81,014,619 

4.S50 

10,900 

2,898 

1,187 

285,797 
986,890 
856,585 
126,898 

3e  has  been  made  to  the  paramount 
)  of  articles  of  food  in  the  traffic  of 
,ys.  Grain,  meats,  dairy  products, 
articles  of  food,  constitute  not  less 
bhe  quantity  of  merchandise  that  is 
)r  the  various  lines ;  but,  as  a  roat- 
rse,  the  railway  Hues  of  the  Middle 
)  by  far  the  larger  part  of  this  traffic, 
ion  put  upon  the  products  of  agri- 
the  census  year  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Dodge, 


statistician  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
was  as  follows,  for  the  crop  of  1879 : 

Meats,  dairr  prodncta,  and  eggs^  valued  at  the 

fcrm $1389,000,000 

Grain,  Tahied  at  the  turn 1,886,588^99 

Hay,  valued  at  the  (knn 409,505,788 

Yegetablee,  valaed  at  the  farm 190,262,469 

Sugar,  simp,  and  honey,  valaed  at  the  turn, , .       48,500,156 

Total  fbod $8312306,799 

Ffbera,  cotton,  wool,  hemp,  etc...  840,428398 

Tobaooo 88,758,215 

Flazand  other  seeds 22,478,188 

Wines  and  beeswax 19364,877 

Total $8,796381,429 

There  are  some  duplications  in  this  estimate, 
as  of  hay  and  grain,  which  are  in  part  con- 
verted into  meat ;  but  these  are  farm  values. 
Transportation  by  rail  to  points  of  final  diHtri- 
bution  or  export  added  not  less  than  $200,- 
000,000  to  this  sum,  and  before  the  food  reached 
the  consumers  a  very  large  addition  must  be 
made  for  the  final  cost  of  distribution.  An 
approximate  estimate  of  the  ultimate  value  of 
the  food  consumed  by  man  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States  may  be  made  from  the 
ascertained  facts  in  respect  to  the  cost  of  the 
food  of  a  ^ven  number  of  nersons.  The  fol- 
lowing table  may  serve  for  tnis  purpose. 

The  respective  quantities  of  food  served  to 
eighty  adult  women  working  in  factories  in 
Maryland,  and  of  seventeen  mechanics  and 
eight  women  in  Massachusetts,  are  first  given, 
and  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  average  of  the 
two  tables  represented  in  the  third  column 
would  be  no  more  than  a  fair  daily  ration  for 
all  adults.  Such  an  average  would  represent  a 
cost  of  28*85  cents  per  day,  or  $1.67  per  week. 
In  the  following  table  the  two  rations  are  given, 
and  the  average  per  day.  The  weekly  ana 
yearly  average  per  person  and  the  sum  and 
proportions  of  the  average  if  served  to  a  popu- 
lation of  57,000,000  are  computed  as  equivalent 
to  50,000,000  adult  consumers,  as  our  popula- 
tion is  now  or  soon  will  be : 


,  and  fish. 

r» 

al 

up/.!*.*... 

> 

ind  dry  .. 
>,  etc.... 


Pwd.y, 

P»rd«7, 

Av«ag** 

AlATanft 

At  sTanft 

Mmrylud. 

MaMMdiawttk 

w««k. 

yrar. 

CmU. 

Grata. 

Grata. 

7-68 

11-89 

9-70 

•6790 

$85.81 

8  84 

7-87 

6-60 

•8920 

90.88 

209 

2-90 

9-50 

•1760 

9.10 

2-89 

1-58 

1-98 

•1886 

7.21 

1-98 

1-90 

1-94 

•1^58 

7.06 

0-86 

118 

1*09 

•0714 

8  71 

0-50 

0-78 

0-62 

•0484 

9.96 

046 

0-52 

0-49 

•0848 

1.78 

19-70 

28- 

28-85 

$1-6695 

$86.81 

At 

M,000,000. 


$1,765,000,000 
1,019,000,000 
455,000,000 
860,500,000 
856,000,000 
185,500,000 
118,000,000 
89,000.000 

$4340300,000 


ion  is  above  the  average,  both  in 
kud  variety,  especially  in  respect  to 
i  and  poor  white  population  of  the 

it  will  be  observed  that  this  supply 
•presents  purchases  made  in  consid- 
Qtities,  and  substantially  at  wholesale 
.  can  be  readily  proved  that  the  less 
ations  which  are  purchased  at  retail 

do  bring  the  total  cost  of  food  up 
t  $5,000,000,000,  to  which  must  be 
drink  not  less  than  $400,000,000. 


Upon  this  basis  the  proportionate  expendi- 
tures of  the  people  of  this  country  for  food 
and  clothing,  and  also  for  the  shelter  of  the  in- 
crease of  population,  may  be  approximately  de- 
duced, and  will  be  found  in  the  following  table : 

1.  Food  on  the  basis  of  the  ration  served  to  factory 
operatives  in  Maryland  and  New  England.  Drink  as 
recently  computed  by  David  A.  Wells : 

Food $4340,600,000 

Drink 474,828,000 

Total $4,815328,000 
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2.  Clothing^  ready  for  use — carpets,  blankets,  laces, 
and  all  other  articles  made  from  vegetable  or  animal 
fibers,  on  the  basis  of  a  compatation  from  the  census 
returns,  the  figures  of  the  imports,  and  an  estimate  ot 
the  cost  of  converting  cloth  into  clotlung,  etc. 
Clothing $1,740,000,000 

8.  Shelter  for  the  increase  of  population,  now  ap- 

Sroximating  2,000.000  per  year,  on  the  basis  of  one 
welling  or  part  ot  a  dwelling  to  each  five  persons,  at 
an  average  cost  of  $500,  or  $100  per  capita : 

Bheltar $200,000,000 

The  relative  importanoe  of  food,  as  compared 
with  some  other  important  articles  of  produc- 
tion, may  be  realized  most  folly  by  contrasting 
the  value  of  dairy  products  and  eggs  at  the 
ratio  of  the  consumption  of  the  factory  opera- 
tives, whose  ration  has  been  given  in  the  pre- 
vious table,  with  other  commodities  which  as- 
sume a  more  conspicuous  place  in  public  esti- 
mation. 

Ac  the  standard  of  the  average  consumption 
of  adult  men  and  women  who  are  engaged  in 
factory-work  in  Massachusetts  and  Maryland, 
the  average  sum  expended  for  dairy  products, 
carefully  purchased  in  considerable  quantities, 
for  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  eggs  is  five  and 
six  tenths  cents  per  day  (5^^),  for  which  sum 
expended  each,  one  is  supplied  with  about 
half  a  pint  of  milk,  one  and  a  half  to  two 
ounces  of  butter,  one  half  an  egg  per  day,  and 
a  scrap  of  cheese.  These  proportions  vary 
slightly,  but  are  substantially  consistent  with 
the  facts.  The  present  population  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  about  57,000,000,  and  if  we  reckon 
two  children  under  ten  as  one  adult,  their  con- 
suming power  is  that  of  50,000,000  adults.  At 
the  ratio  of  five  and  six  tenths  cents*  worth  to 
each  adult,  the  annual  cost  of  milk,  butter, 
cheese,  and  eggs  is  $1,019,000,000.  The  annual 
value  of  eggs  was  computed  separately  for  1873 
for  the  census  at  $80,000,000.  On  this  basis, 
the  value  of  eggs  is  now  $92,500,000,  and  we 
are  also  importing  largely  even  from  Denmark 
and  Holland: 

Dairy  and  emirs  in  1884,  sa  above $1,019,000,000 

Domesdo  egfn  separately,  in  li^s4 92,500,000 

Pig-iron  in  1884,  not  over  4,600,000  tons,  at  not 

over  $20  to  oonsumera 90,000,000 

Wool  in  1384,  domestic  prodnction,  estimated, 

820,000.000  lbs.,  at  20c 64,000,000 

SUver  product,  valued  in  gold 40,000,000 

But,  in  order  that  the  importance  of  the 
railway  as  a  prime  factor  in  the  mechanism  of 
distribution  may  be  fully  comprehended,  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  the  occupations  of 
the  people  that  are  to  be  subsisted.  These  oc- 
cupations must,  again,  be  considered  with  re- 
spect to  the  place  in  which  they  are  or  must 
be  carried  on.  This  classification  may  be  made 
with  very  great  accuracy  from  the  census  of 
*  1880,  because  the  occupations  of  the  people 
were  stated  by  themselves  to  the  same  enu- 
merators that  counted  the  number. 

In  the  census  year  there  were  17,892,099 
persons  employed  in  gainful  work.  Each  one 
of  these  persons  sustained  a  little  less  than  two 
others.  The  value  of  their  product  may  be 
fairly  estimated  at  $600  for  each  person  occu- 


pied, or  at  a  little  less  than  $200  for  eac^mio. 
woman,  and  child.    In  the  distribution  o!  ttm 
product  must  be  found  the  sonroe  of  pro&ta, 
taxes,  and  wages.    In  the  following  dasatea- 
tion,  the  specific  numbers  in  each  sepante 
occupation  are  sometimes  given  exactly,  wnatf 
times  by  computing  those  whose  occopatioss 
are  analogous : 


CLASS. 


1.  Mental. 


I 


40 


2.  Ment  and 
manual. 


8.  Auto,  ma- 
chinery. 


4.  Hand  and 
machine 
toola. 


5  Manual.. 


6.  Horse  and 
band  tools. 

7.  Manual, 

etc 


60 


100 


lOT 


181 


250 
812 


1,000 


ill 


698,000  I  Clergymeiu  619e6;  himA 
64,187  ;  phyektams  aadts^ 
geona  85,671  ;  teaebened 
Uterarv.  227,710:  Joionl- 
iata,  12^808;  englsm  K- 
261 ;  muaiciaika,  80.477;  cA- 
cera  of  corporatkms,  huks, 
nitlroada,  tntnraooa,  mA 
others,  202,468. 

1,044,000  Merchants  and  tndcoiMa, 
481,450  ;  botel-ke^pcn.  It- 
548;  do^ES,  aalesmai. eoe- 
merdal  trav^lcre,  Ivokeit. 
and  all  others  oif^^ti  is 
the  purchase  and  tale  <f 
((oods,  521,898. 

1,740,000  Collective  «M?toi7-wort: :  T«- 
tiles,  printlDfe.  snd  tklcaeb- 
infr,  500,000 ;  metal  and  ai- 
chtnery,  800.000;  ck^tUar, 
450,000;  boots,  ihoea  aA 
haU.  210,000:  aU  oChoi 
2S0,000. 

1,861,800  Mechanical,  not  coOectiTe: 
Carpenters,  coopen.  tad 
other  workers  in  vuod.  dOQ,- 
000;  blacksmiths,  1».7S<: 
painters,  128,556;  Dts^sa. 
102,478;  all  othen,  9!ih,M. 

2,279,400  Service:  Express,  rsflrosd. 
snd  telegraph  employ^  isot 
UborenX  »^<),C0O:  dooieidc 
servsnts,  1,075,655;  km- 
dry,  122,000;  waiters.  »«.• 
000;  draymen,  haciiwo, 
eto^  180,000;  aB  ctkn. 
891,845. 

4,850,000  Farmers,  herdsmen,  ilocl- 
breeders,  and  the  Hks. 

6,420,899  Laborers  on  farms.  8,838^4; 
Isborers  not  EpedfledLpv^ 
sbly  in  part  on  ihrois.  l,b&r.* 
028 ;  mlneia,  240.0ua 


17,892,899 


It  will  be  apparent  that  all  the  members  of 
Class  I  that  are  occupied  in  mental  or  admiD* 
istrative  work  must  perform  their  several  fuw- 
tions  within  the  limit-s  of,  but  must  be  scattered 
over  all  parts  of,  the  United  States.  Tlie  samd 
rule  applies  to  Glass  II,  merchants,  tradesmen, 
and  other  distributors;  to  Class  IV,  persons 
engaged  in  meclianical  work  that  is  iodividaal 
rather  than  collective ;  to  Class  V,  emplojfis 
of  transportation  companies,  domestic  servant 
and  the  like ;  and  to  the  whole  of  Class  TH 
laborers,  except  a  small  portion  of  those  en- 
gaged in  mining.  The  product  of  perhaps  one 
third  of  those  that  are  engaged  in  Class  III. 
collective  factory-work,  and  of  perhaps  2\  per 
cent,  of  the  farmers  and  farm-laborer^  bebg 
the  proportion  occupied  on  sugar,  swamp  rice, 
hemp,  barley,  and  flax ;  and,  lastly,  of  10  per 
cent,  of  the  miners,  might,  perhaps,  be  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries  as  a  matter  of 
choice.    The  rest  of  these  occupations  mnst 
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f  necessity  in  the  coaDtry,  and  even  be- 
entered  in  specific  sections  of  the  country 
according  to  soil,  climate,  and  condition. 
T*s  supply  of  meat  and  bread  can  be 
.  a  thousand  miles  by  railroad  at  the  cost 
!5.  It  may  be  estimated  that  where  there 
7,392,099  persons  engaged  in  all  kinds 
iful  occupation  in  the  census  year,  there 
»w  20,000,000  thus  employed,  of  whom 
,000  must  do  their  work  within  the  lim- 

the  country,  distributed  according  to 
nditions  of  soil,  climate,  and  other  ele- 
;  while  in  respect  to  1,000,000,  a. choice 

be  exercised   as  to  the  place  of  the 

in  other  words,  it  is  work  that  might 
le  in  this  or  in  some  other  country,  as 

be  most  advantageous.  On  the  other 
out  of  the  products  of  agriculture,  valued 

farms  by  Mr.  Dodge  at  $8,726,831,422 
ich  must  be  added,  for  transportation  to 
kce  of  wholesale  distribution  or  export, 
m  of  $200,000,000,  making  a  total  of 
,881,422),  the  proportion  exported  was 

at  $685,961,091,  or  17i  per  cent,  of  the 

If  we  apply  this  percentage  to  the 

T  of  farmers  and  farm-laborers,  we  find 

u  the  census  year,  there  were  1,350,000 

best  market  was  outside  the  United 
More  than  two  thirds  of  this  was  food 
ould  not  have  been  sold  for  export  but 
B  service  of  the  railroad  in  moving  it 
seaboard  at  constantly  decreasing  rates, 
following  quantity  of  provisions,  repre- 
l  thirteen  tons,  were  worth  in  gold  the 
of  money  set  opposite    the  respective 

from  1869  to  1883  inclusive,  during 
period  (1884  not  yet  given)  the  average 

on  all  merchandise  moved  over  the 

!'ork  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad 

duced  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  sub- 

t  table : 

s  in  gold  Id  the  New  York  market  of  20  bar- 
ir,  extra  State ;  100  bushels  wheat,  Milwaukee 
100  bashela  corn.  Western  mixed ;  100  bash- 
,  10  barrels  mess-pork,  10  barrels  mess-beef, 
inds  lard,  100  pounds  State  daiir  butter,  100 

mecUum  washed  clothing-wooi,  compared 
large  reduced  to  gold  of  moving  the  aoove- 
quantitv,  equal  to  18  tons,  1,000  miles,  at  the 

rates  chaived  by  New  York  Central  and  Hud- 
er  Railroad,  1869  to  1883  inclusive : 


The  rates  for  1884  are  not  yet  given,  but  are 
estimated  at  less  than  1888,  and  perhaps  as 
low  as  in  1882.  Although  the  average  rates 
on  all  merchandise  are  higher  than  the  specific 
rates  upon  grain  and  provisions,  yet  these  are 
the  rates  on  the  line  that  is  worked  at  the 
lowest  rates;  and  those  average  rates,  with- 
out question,  accord  with  the  changes  made  on 
other  lines  over  which  provisions  are  moved 
to  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  other  Western  cen- 
ters. They  indicate,  in  the  surest  way,  the 
vast  benefit  that  the  farmers  have  gained  from 
the  constant  improvement  of  the  railway  serv- 
ice by  consolidation  and  by  the  reduction  of 
the  charges  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with 
any  effective  service ;  which  point  was  reached 
on  the  main  through  lines  in  1879-80,  so  far 
as  Western  traffic  is  concerned. 

Having  thus  considered  the  details  of  the 
occupations  of  the  people  of  this  country,  we 
may  now  turn  to  the  census  classification, 
which  is  of  a  broader  and  more  general  kind, 
and,  by  applying  this  classification  to  sections, 
we  may  deduce  some  valuable  inferences  with 
respect  to  the  future  of  the  railway  service. 

The  census  classification  of  the  employment 
of  all  persons  engaged  in  every  kind  of  gainful 
occupation  was  as  foUows : 

PVMBt. 

Agrfcnltnre 7,670,498=  44 

ProfeMional  and  personal  serrloe 4,074.288  =  23  -  6 

Trade  and  transportatloD 1,810,256=  10*5 

Manafiu;tarinff— mechanical  arts  and  min- 
ing   8,887,112=  29 

Total 17,892,Q9»=  100 

Classifying  by  sections,  we  get  the  following 
results: 

Proportion  of  the  persons  in  each  1,000  of  all  that 
were  occupied  in  any  kind  of  ^inful  employment  in 
the  census  year.  Total  number,  17,392,099.  I.  Farm- 
ers and  farm-laborers.  II.  Professional  and  per- 
sonal service.  III.  Trade  and  transportation.  IV. 
Manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  mining. 


Oort  b 
gold. 

Dtcnrnm  la 
Um  eharg*  par 
ton  p«r  mil*. 

DolUn, 

thirteen  torn, 

1,000  mllM. 

Per  ent.  of 

fMgbtelurg* 

to  ralu*  In 

NswYork. 

Genu. 

$663  68 

1  78 

$281  40 

86-61 

775  03 

IW 

218  20 

27  47 

785*3 

1-40 

182  00 

24-76 

675  92 

1-41   - 

188  80 

3716 

662  50 

1-83 

179  40 

2706 

74S  64 

1-81 

170  80 

22-78 

'     696  40 

111 

144  80 

20  78 

661  74 

•94 

122  20 

18-74 

751  95 

•97 

126  10 

16-76 

669  81 

•92 

119  60 

20-98 

668  84 

•79 

102  70 

18-08 

681  82 

•68 

114  40 

1813 

TOS  10 

•78 

107  40 

15-27 

776  13 

•78 

94  90 

12  23 

662  11 

•fl 

118  80 

17-87 

021  75 

I. 

II. 

in. 

IV. 

Fanuera. 

ProbnkmnL 

Tndat. 

MeehanfenL 

Whole  country.... 

441 

284 

104 

221 

BonthemSUtes... 

646 

196 

68 

95 

N.  Eni^land  Siates. 

172 

228 

184 

461 

Middle  States 

197 

298 

157 

868 

Western  States  and 

Territoriea 

442 

242 

107 

209 

Referring  to  the  previous  tahle,  in  which  the 
freight  and  passengers  are  sorted  suhstantiallj 
on  the  same  plan,  we  observe  that  the  greatest 
number  of  passengers  are  moved  in  New  Eng- 
land, where  the  manufacturing  and  mechanic 
arts  have  been  developed  in  the  greatest  meas- 
ure. The  greatest  number  of  tons  of  freight 
are  moved  on  the  railroads  of  the  Middle 
States,  through  which  food  is  carried  to  the 
East  or  for  export,  and  from  which  fuel  is  dis- 
tributed; while  the  least  quantity  of  merchan- 
dise is  moved  over  the  Southern  roads  in  the 
States  in  which  cotton,  hemp,  and  tobacco  are 
the  chief  products  of  agriculture ;  these  prod- 
ucts being  of  high  value  but  of  light  weight, 
and  in  States  where:  the  diversified  occupor 
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tions  that  are  bom  only  of  liberty  are  now  be- 
ing rapidly  established.  While  the  traffic  is 
small,  as  it  is  in  the  South  and  in  the  far  West, 
the  rates  of  charge  mast  be  relatively  high,  or 
else  the  railways  will  not  be  built,  or,  if  built, 
may  cease  to  be  operated.  The  present  con- 
test for  the  regulation  of  railway  traffic  by  na- 
tional statutes  covering  or  entering  into  the 
minute  details  of  the  workj  presents  another 
of  the  many  examples  of  futile  attempts  to 
alter  the  nature  of  things.  It  seems  to  be  an- 
other effort  to  overcome  what  are  considered 
hardships,  which  can  only  be  remedied  by  the 
slow  progress  of  events,  and  not  by  the  enact- 
ment of  what  may  be  called  meddlesome  stat- 
utes. Ix>w  rates  of  traffic  can  not  be  enforced 
unless  the  volume  of  business  is  large  enough 
to  sustain  the  roads  at  such  low  rates. 

Thus  far,  attention  has  been  directed  to 
what  has  been  accomplished.  We  have  spent 
not  less  than  $6,000,000,000  in  the  construc- 
tion and  equipment  of  125,000  miles  of  rail- 
way ;  but  such  figures  only  confuse  the  mind — 
they  must  be  reduced  to  units  in  order  to  be 
comprehended.  In  another  part  of  this  arti- 
cle, each  mile  of  railway  is  estimated  as  repre- 
senting the  continuous  work  of  660  men  for 
one  year,  but  this  is  the  representation  of  only 
a  mile  of  single  track  at  a  computed  cost  of  less 
than  $25,000.  A  large  proportion  of  our  lines 
are  double-tracked  and  heavily  equipped,  and 
cost  the  labor  of  a  much  greater  number  of 
men  in  the  past  than  they  would  now.  If  they 
have  cost  only  $5,000,000,000,  which  would  be 
a  little  over  60  per  cent,  of  the  outstanding  se- 
curities, they  represent  the  labor  of  10,000,000 
men  for  one  year,  or  of  500,000  men  working 
continuously  from  the  end  of  the  civil  war  to 
nearly  the  present  time.  In  this  view  of  the 
matter,  the  work  accomplished  has  cost  us  but 
little,  if  we  compare  it  with  what  has  been 
wasted  in  Europe  in  war  or  in  preparation  for 
war.  Had  not  the  South  been  subdued  by  the 
principle  of  liberty  upon  which  this  nation  was 
founded  by  the  common  ancestors  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  Potomac  might  have  become  the  Rhine 
upon  whose  borders  two  hostile  camps  would 
have  been  arrayed,  waiting  and  watching  while 
consuming  the  sabstance  of  both  sections,  keep- 
ing them  poor  and  wretched  like  the  peasantry 
of  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Austria,  whose 
standing  armies  in  proportion  to  their  popula- 
tion are  about  the  same  as  an  army  of  600,000 
men  would  have  been  for  the  people  of  this 
country  had  the  two  sections  been  separated 
from  each  other.  In  place  of  this  burden,  our 
peaceful  army  of  500,000  stalwart  men  have 
leveled  the  mountains,  filled  up  the  valleys, 
opened  the  mines,  and  laid  down  the  iron  hands 
over  which  the  abundance  that  comes  from 
peace,  order,  and  industry  is  carried  to  the  re- 
motest point  of  our  country,  rendering  each 
and  all  interdependent  under  the  beneficent 
law  of  mutual  interest  and  of  mutual  service, 
which  forever  forbids  war  and  makes  armies 
useless,  except  as  a  border  police.    Not  only 


do  we  feed  and  clothe  ourselves  with  aD^ 
necessaries  of  life,  but  with  the  excess  of  grn 
that  we  can  not  consume,  and  the  exeea  i 
cotton  that  we  can  not  spin  and  wear,  we  bij 
all  our  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  spices,  and  frcits  is 
such  measure  that  what  are  ^e  luxuries  of 
many  lands  are  but  the  common  oomforts  of 
our  own.    Yet  what  we  have  accomplbbed  ii 
but  a  tithe  of  what  remains  to  be  done.  Hie 
following  table  shows  the  relative  portions  of 
our  soil  that  are  now  occupied  bj  oar  gnis 
and  cotton  crops,  or  that  would  suffioefortU 
production  of  meat,  dairy  products,  and  wool, 
if  methods  were  adopted  in  their  prodoctioB  of 
which  the  success  is  already  absolutely  aaBond. 
As  we  stand  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  wbei 
the  adjustment  of  the  prices  of  the  neoeHario 
of  life  upon  a  lower  plane  has  been  made,  o^ 
when  constructive  enterprise  is  about  to  be 
resumed  under  such  conditions  that  the  votk- 
ing  people  of  this  land  will  be  better  off  thtt 
ever  before,  perhaps  we  may  sunmon  cm 
whole  population  to  judgment     Tbey  bov 
number,  or  soon  wiU  number,  58,000,000,  tni 
they  could  all  stand  at  ease  on  the  ten  sqinN 
miles  of  waste  land  that  are  within  the  lin^ 
of  the  city  of  Boston. 

The  area  of  the  United   States,  omittifiC 
Alaska,  is  substantiaDy  8,000,000  square  iDiie& 
In  the  following  table  will  be  found  aeoD* 
parison  of  the  areas  actually  under  cultiTttioa 
in  grain  and  cotton  (given  in  round  figures, 
disregarding   fractions),    and  the  areas  that 
would  suffice  for  meat,  dairy  products,  lod 
wool,  if  special  modes  of  agriculture  now  ia 
use  should  become  general : 


te 


is  c 

2«fCA 


d% 


ii  « 


1 


Total 
Indijuiconi. 


Dairy  aod  egga.. 


Wheat 

Mutton  and  wool 


BMf 


Cotton 


Total  assigned. 


8,000,000 
111,(100 


00,000 


00,000 
40,000 

00,000 


80,000 


882,600 


At  26  bnaliela  to  an  acre,  wIB  ■•> 
duce  over  1,800,000,000  bmbdi, 
aboat  the  crop  of  1884.  ittf« 
pounds  of  com  to  one  poaod  tt 
pork,  one  half  the  crop  voeU 
give  88,000,000  casks  oTpoL 

At  the  ratio  of  one  cow  to  tm 
acres,  would  suataia  19.0(IOjm 
oowa.  Number  in  1880,  liM- 
000.  Bj  means  of  enaflag«  od 
eott(Hi-aeed  meal,  two  eonra  on 
be  sustained  to  one  aero  of  can- 
stalks. 

At  only  18  bushda  to  an  acre,  wfl 
yield  over  600,000,000  botheh. 

At  four  sheep  to  an  acre,  lOllMi* 
000  sheep.  At  ibur  pooa^  ptf 
sheep,  409,000,000  pounds. 

At  600  pounda  of  naeat  per  mt 
one  pound  of  beef  per  dijr  fer 
68,000,000  people.  By  umm^ 
ensilage  and  meal  iVom  the  etct- 
area,  this  can  be  done,  vhetber 
at  a  profit  or  not  remains  to  be 
determined. 

At  half  a  bale  to  an  acr^  0,4(»,IM 
balea. 


Oom,  wheat,  and  cotton,  actual,  on  our  preaent  wntcM 
modes  of  agriculture.  IHdrv  in^ucta,  beet  mnttaa,  oA 
wool,  possible,  but  not  probal>le,  for  many  yeara. 

The  area  assigned  to  beef,  and  to  matton 
and  wool,  is  potential  rather  than  probahle, 
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ape  fOT  a  centnrj,  or  nntil  tbe  presmre 

denw  popnlatioD  has  rendered  ecoDomj 
Lod.  profitable.    At  present,  the  oaij  use 

w«  can  make  of  a  large  section  of  our 
itry  U  to  devote  it  to  grazing,  without  re- 

to  area. 

ooncloaoD,  we  ma^  ask,  What  will  be  an 
nate  mileage  of  the  railwaje  of  tbe  United 
M  ID  the  first  decade  of  the  next  oentor;, 
■rent;  ^eara  henoe,  when  our  popolation 
niEmber  about  300,000,000,  and  when  600,- 
sqnara  miles  of  our  area  of  3,000,000  may 
I  SO  per  oenL  more  product  to  each  square 

than  the  present  average,  or  than  the  mod- 
e  eacimates  that  tiave  been  adopted  in  the 
>truotioa  of  the  last  table  i 
UDE,  (SABLEB,  an  English  novelist,  born  at 
len,  Oxfordshire,  Jane  8,  1814;  died  in 
tdon,  April  11,  1SS4.  He  was  descended 
n>  so  ancient  family,  tlie  seventh  and  joung- 

•on  of  a  oonntrf  squire,  John  Reade,  of  Ipa- 
Q  Hoose.     He  was  educated  at 
<gda]en    College,    Oxford,    takme 

>  Uchelor's  degree  with  a  third 
•n  ia  olaaaios  in  1S3G,  and  was 
^«t«d  to  a  Tinerian  scholarship 
i  a  fellowship  in  his  ooUego  lu 
ti.  The  nniversitj  conferred  up- 
'  him  sabaeqaentlj  the  d(«ree  of 

C.  L  He  was  called  to  t^e  bar 
Linooln's  Inn  in  1848,  but  davot«d 
<  attention  to  literature  writing 
laiuively  bnt  snoaymonsly  for 
ndon  journals  and  magazinea.  In 
tS  was  published  under  his  own 
me  the  novel  of  "Peg  Woffing 
1,"  which  at  once  made  his  repu 
ion.  About  this  time  ha  wrote 
oollaboratioQ  with  Tom  Taylor 

>  play  of  "  Masks  and  Faoea,  the 
t  of  which  is  nearly  the  same, 
a  novel  went  through  several  edi 
u,  and  was  republished  in  Amer 

The  year  following  he  pub- 
led  "  Christie  Johnstone  a  still 
re  popular  story.  These  works 
re  marked  in  the  oompoeition  o( 
plot  and  the  disposal  of  mci 
ita  by  a  dramatio  quality  Huch  as 
xaoterizee  the  works  of  French 
hors  who,  like  Ohsrles  Reade 
abioe  the  arts  of  the  playwright 
1  the  novelist  Ho  began  writing 
'els  and  plays  about  the  same 
e.  "Gold,"  a  five-act  drama, 
)  produced  in  18S0  ;  m  1854^ 
oonjunction  with  Tom  Taylor  a 
ome  of  plays  oontuniug  Masks 
I  Faces,'"  "Two  Loves  and  a  Life,"  and 
Iw  King's  Rival."  His  first  two  novels 
re  ftdlowed  in  1BS5  by  "  Clouds  and  Sun- 
le"  and  "Art:  a  Dramatio  Tale,"  both  of 
ioh  feond  many  readers.  The  dramatio  qual- 
s  of  his  style  were  more  predominant  in  hin 
tarer  novels,  symmetrical  in  plot,  the  action 
dy,  the  cbaraoters  rtrongly  marked,  the  dic- 


tion pointed  and  sententious.  His  next  work, 
"  It's  Never  too  Late  to  Mend"  (18SS),  esUb- 
lishedhis  reputation  as  a  master  of  fiction.  lo 
this  he  first  displayed  a  pecuUsrity  that  mars 
several  of  Ms  fineet  works,  tliat  of  importing 
into  his  novela,  otherwise  worked  out  with  the 
highest  art,  a  heterogeneous  picture  of  some  so- 
cial wrong  against  which  he  wishes  to  inveigh 
as  a  mor^iaL  The  tilling  efieot  of  these  vivid 
descriptions  led  him  to  repeat  the  fault  for  the 
sake  of  the  reformatory  results,  which  he  could 
achieve  better  through  his  novels  than  if  he 
ohose  another  mode  of  conveyance  for  his  lea- 
sons.  He  formed  the  habit  at  collecting  news- 
paper item^  reports  of  tribunals,  and  other 
exact  data,  m  order  to  derive  liie  plots  and  in- 
cidents and  oharscters  from  real  life.  Besides 
drawing  his  materials  from  newspapers,  bine- 
books,  books  of  travel,  eto.,  he  sometimse  took 
plots  and  situations  that  had  been  used  by 
other  writers,  and  in  several  instanoea  por- 


chased  the  {sodncljons  of  other  writers  to  work 
over.  These  practices  subjected  him  to  fre- 
quent charges  of  plagiarism,  and  involved  bim 
in  many  angry  controversies.  In  this  way  he 
was  enabled  to  describe  with  scientific  cor- 
rectness the  circumstances  of  all  phases  of  life, 
and  to  introduce  efi'ectively  many  realistic  in- 
cidents and  details ;  but  hia  characters  are  too 
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typical  and  poetically  true  to  nature  to  be  re-  years  Mrs.  Seymour,  the  actress,  lired  in  tv 

aUstic,  while  the  occurrences  from  actual  life  house  and  sat  at  the  head  of  his  table,  nsfi 

that  he  sometimes  worked  into  the  mechan-  her  death,  a  few  years  before  his  own.  If  k 

ism  of  his  stories  seem  unnatural.    The  third  had  married,  he  would  have  been  obliged  ti 

part  of  ^'  It's  Never  too  Late  to  Mend  "  is  taken  relinquish  his  fellowship  at  Oxford,  wbicli  pn 

up  with  a  graphic  depiction  of  the  cruelties  him  an  income  of  a  thousand  dollanorDQn^t*  ^- 

and  horrors  of  prison  discipline.    The  novel  per  annum.  

went  through  many  editions  on  both  sides  of  REFORMED  CHVRCHiS.  L  RcAnNi(Mh|B  a^ 
the  Atlantic,  though  critics  assailed  him  not  kmtxkiL — The  foUowing  is  a  summar;  of  tbe 
only  for  his  breach  of  the  canons  of  art,  but  statistics  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America 
for  presenting  an  overcharged  picture  of  this  as  they  are  given  in  the  ^*  Acts  and  Proceed* 
evil.  In  1859  he  published  a  statement  of  ings ''  of  the  General  Synod  for  1884: 
"  Proofs  drawn  from  Prison  Revelations."  In  Number  of  classes,  88 ;  of  churcLea,  620;  of 
*^Hard  Cash"  he  directed  an  attack  against  ministers,  649;  of  communicaota,  81,680; 
private  lunatic  asylums;  and  in  ^*Put  Yourself  number  of  additions  during  theyearoncoDfie' 
in  his  Place  "  (1870)  he  held  up  to  execration  sion,  4,888;  of  baptisms,  1,084  of  adolU  ind 
the  violent  practices  of  the  early  trade-unions  4,897  of  infants ;  number  of  baptized dod-cohi' 
in  Sheffield.  ^^  A  Woman  -  Hater,"  published  municants,  80,456.  Amount  of  contribotiooi: 
in  1867,  dealt  with  the  woman  -  suffrage  move-  for  benevolent  purposes,  $220,888;  for  m- 
ment.  His  only  historical  novel,  *^  The  Clois-  gregational  purposes,  $988,190.  Seven  bus- 
ter and  the  Hearth  "  (1861 ),  is  one  of  his  master-  dred  and  sixteen  Sunday-schools  were  reported 
pieces,  as  is  also  **  Love  me  Little,  Love  me  to  the  General  Synod,  with  90,808  iDeiDber& 
Long  "  (1859).  Another  of  his  most  powerful  The  Board  of  Direction  reported  to  the  Gei- 
novels  is  ''Griffith  Gaunt "  (1866).  ''  The  Wan-  eral  Synod  that  the  amount  of  assets  aod cub 
dering  Heir"  (1872),  "A  Terrible  Temptation"  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  onaocouDto^ 
(1871),  **  White  Lies  "  (1857),  and  "  The  Course  the  educational  enterprises  and  benefdent 
of  True  Love  "  (1857),  also  achieved  success,  funds  of  the  church  was  $717,160. 
although  some  of  them  were  sharply  criticised.  The  amount  of  the  widows'  ^^^^^'?K!? 
In  1858  he  published  a  short,  graphic  narra-  included  in  the  above  statement,  ^as^""" 


rid 


Md  C 
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tive  entitled  the  "  Autobiography  of  a  Thief."  The  gifts  from  churches  and  individuala  doriiii 
Charles  Reade  was  easily  provoked  into  a  con-  the  year  had  been  $2,122,  and  the  annoalptf  t^i^ 
troversy,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  defend  with  ments  from  ministers  $1,285.    AnooitaDtsbaBlrtf^ 
his  pen  the  artistic  value  of  his  work.    A  col-  been  paid  from  the  income  the  aggregate^ 
lection  of  controversial  writings  was  published  of  $8,769.    The  amount  of  the  disabled  moos' 
in  1882  as  ''Readiana."     Be  was  a  man  of  ters' fund  invested  was  $68,267;  fromit>iS' 
strong  impulse  and  firm  convictions,  which  he  come  had  been  paid  during  the  year,  t^^^ 
asserted  in  a  determined  manner.    He  was  a  The  education  fund  (endowed  scholanhipSt^  |^^ 
resolute  champion  of  the  rights  of  authors.    In  amounted  to  $118,110;  the  parochial  k1^ 
1862  he  won  a  suit  against  a  London  manager  fund,  to  $11,807;   and  the  permanent  ff^ 
named  Conquest  who  had  put  upon  the  stage  a  nary  fund,  to  $188,507. 
version  of  the  plot  in  "  It's  Never  too  Late  to        The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Publication  ft* 
Mend,"  which  he  afterward  dramatized  him-  the  year  had  been  $22,141.    The  assets  of  tbt 
self.    He  also  took  a  vigorous  stand  against  Publication-House  were  returned  at  $14,9T!« 
violations  of  literary  property  by  American  with  no  liabilities.    Including  regular  annml 
publishers.     His  novel  of  **  Foul  Play  "  at-  documents^  12  publications  had  been  issued, 
tacks  the  abuses  that  PlimsoU  and  Chamberlain        The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Education  ba^ 
have  sought  to  remedy  by  legislation.    It  was  been  $18,285.    The  board  returned  44  stodents 
dramatized  as  ^^  A  Scuttled  Ship,"  a  success-  on  its  roll  of  beneficiaries, 
ful  play  in  which  he  had  the  co-operation  of       The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Mis- 
Dion  Boucicault.    A  drama  founded  on  Tenny-  sions  had  been  $44,795,   besides  which  tbe 
son's  poem  of  "Dora"  was  brought  out  in  1867.  treasurer  returned  $80,088  as  received  on  i^ 
His  last  dramatic  adaptation  was  *^  Drink,"  count  of   the    church  -  building  fund.     Tbe 
founded  on  Zola^s  novel  "  L^Assommoir."    One  board  had  aided  95  missions  and  chnrcbea,  d 
of  his  latest  stories,  "A  Simpleton"  (1874),  is  which  55,  served  by  61  missionaries,  were  in 
a  powerful  work,  though  overloaded  with  real-  the  East,  and  40,  with  85  missionaries,  were  ia 
istic  episodes.    His  last  stories  were  **  The  Pict-  the  West  and  South.     Connected  with  these 
ure,"  published  in  1888,  and  "A  Perilous  Se-  churches  were  6,850  members,  685  of  whoo 
cret,"  published  just  before  his  death.    Among  had  been  received  on  confession ;  4,658  ftmi- 
his  minor  stories  are  "Propria  qusB  Maribus"  lies;  and  97  Sunday-schools,  with  an  average 
and  "The  Box  Tunnel"  (1857),  "Jack  of  All  attendance    of   8,674    scholars.      Seven  new 
Trades  "  (1 858),  "  A  Good  Fight,  and  other  churches  had  been  organized,  and  six  charchea 
Tales"  (1869),  "The  Eighth  Commandment"  had    become    self-sustaining.      The   missioB 
(1860),  "A  Hero  and  a  Martyr "(1875),  "Mul-  churches  had  contributed  $889  to  domestic 
turn  in  Parvo,"  "The  Jilt,"  "Good  Stories,"  missions,  and  $3,980  to  other  objects, 
and  "  The  Coming  Man."  The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  had  received 
Mr.  Reade  never  married,  but  for   many  $92,872,  of  which  $12,198  had  been  contrib- 
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16  Woman^B  Board.    The  mis-  The  Board  of  Home  Missions  had  raised  and 

in  China,  India  (classis  of  Ar-  expended  in  sapport  of  the  missions  under  its 

,  returned  in  all,  11  stations,  charge,  during  three  years,  $77,989.    Thepres- 

,  20  missionaries,  24  assistant  ent  number  of  the  missions  was  142.    The 

(  native  ministers;    159  cate-  board  had  not  been  able,  for  want  of  fimds,  to 

lers,  assistant  oatechists,  read-  appoint  a  missionary  for  immigrants  at  the 

ire,  schoolmistresses,  and  Bible-  port  of  New  York. 

urches,  with  2,952  communi-  General  Synod. — The  General  Synod  of  the 

lies,  with  209  scholare ;  89  day-  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States  met  in 

989  scholars ;  and  20  theologi-  Baltimore,  May  7.    The  Rev.  Dr.  B.  Bausman 

'he  contributions  of  the  native  was  chosen  president.    The  most  important 

ted  to  $3,879.  action  of  the  Synod  was  that  taken  upon  the 

d. — ^The  General  Synod  of  the  report  of  the  commission  which  had  been  ap- 

ch  in  America  met  at  Grand  pointed  at  the  previous  meeting  of  the  body, 

une  4.    The  Rev.  David  Cole  m  1881,  to  prepare  a  Liturgy  and  Directory  of 

esident.     The    Committee  on  Worship.    The  commission  was  appointed  in 

)w  of  the  request  of  six  classes,  connection  with  the  completion  of  the  **  Peace 

he  submission  to  the  classes  of  Measures,"  which  were  enacted  at  the  same 

imendments  intended  to  ^ive  time  for  reconciling  the  two  divergent  schools 

igniSoance  to  the  expression,  of  thought  within  the  Church,  and  putting  them 

9  of  the  Christian  religion,**  as  upon  a  common  basis  of  action ;  and  the  reso- 

ismal  forms.    In  answer  to  re*  lution  appointing  it  called  for  ^^  the  preparation 

ses  that  they  be  allowed  to  ex-  of  a  Liturgy  or  Directory  of  Worship  smtable  to 

en  for  licensure,  where  it  had  the  demands  of  the  case  and  to  the  wants  of 

nient  for  them  to  attend  the  the  Church."    The  report  of  the  commission 

e  Reformed  Church,  upon  cer-  was  adopted,  and  the  directory  it  had  prepared 

r  seminaries  than  those  of  the  was  approved,  by  a  unanimous  vote.    The  di- 

nittee  reported  that  the  Gen-  rectory  will  still  have  to  be  submitted  to  the 

no  right  to  grant  such  requests,  classes  for  their  action,  after  which  it  will 

contrary  to  the  constitution  of  come  before  the  General  Synod  again  for  adop- 

ut  dispensations  in  particular  tion.    The  third  Sunday  of  January  in  each 

nted  by  special   votes  of  the  year  was  fixed  upon  as  the  day  to  be  observed 

The  Synod  of  the  Holland  in  all  the  churches  as  a  *'  reformation  festival.*^ 

med  Church  in  America  was  This  was  selected  as  the  most  suitable  time, 

rand  Rapids  at  the  same  time  because  it  comes  near  the  19th  of  the  month — 

al  Synod,  and  an  exchange  of  the  day  on  which,  in    1563,  the   Heidelberg 

tions  was  made  between  the  Catechism  was  firet  published.    The  text  of 

le  wish  was  also  expressed  in  the  tercentenary  edition  was  designated  as  the 

t,  as  they  had  the  same  faith  standard  to  which  the  phraseology  and  punctu- 

same  fundamental  principles,  ation  in  the  German  Liturgy  and  other  books 

tually  become  one.    Arrange-  containing  the  Creed,  the  Lord^s  Prayer,  and 

le  for  the  publication  of  a  con-  tlie  Ten  Commandments,  should  be  edited  to 

legislation  of  the  Reformed  conform.    The  Rev.  J.  H.  Dubbs,  who  had 

and  and  America  during  the  been  appointed  by  the  General  Svnod  in  1881 

*ed  years,  which  has  been  pre-  to  '^prepare  a  manual  of  the  origin,  history, 

)V.  E.  T.  Corwin,  D.  D.  doctrines,  government,  and  customs  of  the  Re- 

bveh  li  the  United  States. — The  formed  Church  in  the  United  States,^'  reported 

ial  summary  of  the  statistics  of  progress,  and  was  requested  to  complete  it 

presented  to  the  General  Syn-  IIL  Reforaied  ChvebM  !■  Gemuuiy. — A  meeting 

I  in  May:  was  held  in  Marburg,  Germany,  in  August,  to 

isses,  62 ;  of  ministere,  783 ;  of  form  a  confederation  of  the  various  Reformed 

,465;  of  members.  169,530;  of  Churches    of   the    German    Empire.     These 

mbers,  103,112;  of  infant  bap-  churches,  having  in  all  a  million  and  a  half  of 

I  adult  baptisms,  3,088 ;  of  con-  adherents  gathered  in  some  eight  hundred  con- 

18 ;  of  communicants,  136.897 ;  gregations,  were  divided  in  organization  by  the 

ols,   1,878 ;   of  Snnday-school  old  state  lines,  and  had  no  bond  of  union  ex- 

};  of  students  for  the  minis-  cept  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.     An  organiza- 

t  of  contributions :  benevolent^  tion  was  effected,  the  basis  and  object  of  which 

'e^ational,  $2,193,018.  are  defined  in  the  first  two  articles  of  the  oon« 

!  Foreign  Missions  reported  to  stitution  adopted,  as  follow : 

lod  that  its  receipts  for  three  "  1.  This  Bund  grounds  itself  on  the  Word  of 

$20,641,  and  its  expenditures  God,  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  ac- 
es the  balance  of  $3,280  on  the  knowledges  the  confessions  of  the  Reformed 

the  board  had  on  hand  lega-  Church  of  Germany,  especially  the  Heidelberg 

mt  of  $1,709,  bearing  interest.  Catechism,  as  right  and  pure  declarations  of  its 

a  Japan.  teachings.    2.  This  Bund  aims  at  the  preserva* 
r.-44    A 
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tion  and  care  of  the  interests  (Gtlter)  of  the  tion,  patronage,  jobbing,  favoritiBmiowbtteftr  p»y^, 

Reformed  Church  of  Germany,  in  teaching,  form."  ^^^. 

worship,  and  discipline  in  every  possible  way.        The  competitive  system  was  applied  to  tix    ^ji  n 

in  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  several  East  India  civil  service  in  1855,  under  a  pb 

confessions  and  chnrches  to  which  the  iiiem-  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  which  Lordii- 

bers  of  this  Alliance  belong.    It  abstains  from  caulay  was  chairman.    The  compedtivesjsta 

any  further  interference  in  the  affairs  of  any  now  applies  to  almost  the  entire  civil  eeniee 

of  the  churches."  of  Great  Britain.    The  chief  exceptioDs  iretk 

Further  objects  of  the  Bund  were  stated  to  Foreign  Office  and  the  diplomatic  seirice. 
be  the  upbuUding  of  the  Reformed  cLurches        A  civil  -  service  act  similar  to  that  of  \\* 

of  Germany,  the  spread  of  Reformed  litera-  United  States  was  passed  in  Canada  io  198!, 

ture,  the  strengthening  of  weak  churches,  and  and  during  1883, 1,086  candidates  fortbepob- 

otber  ends  harmonizing  with  these.  The  meet-  Ho  service  were  examined  under  it.  The  fts- 

ings  of  the  Bund  are  to  be  held  every  two  tern  is  declared  to  have  had  a  beneficial  efteet 
years.    Ober  Consistoriah^ath  Brandes,  of  Got-        Ii  the  UnlM  States. — ^The  first  proTisionre- 

tingen,  was  chosen  president,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  quiring  some  evidence  of  qualification  in^  w^^^t^ 

Zahn,  of  Stuttgart,  secretary  of  the  organiza-  civil  servants  of  the  United  States  ia  fonirf  jj  I  :H  st 

tion.  the  act  of  Congress  of  1868,  which  pro^«J  |f^  < 

REFORM  IN  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE.    The  move-  that  no  person  should  be  appointed  toanjn 

ment  for  a  reform  in  the  methods  of  selecting  the  four  grades  of  clerkships  in  the  depart"^^ 

the  civil  servants  of  the  United  States  has  in  Washington  until  he  had  been  cxamiD€dii» 

closely  followed  a  similar  movement  in  the  found  qualified  by  a  boartl  of  examiBera,  ^ 

mother- country.  of  whom  should  be  the  head  oftheoft*?* 

In  Great  Britain. — The  reform  in  Great  Britain  wliich  he  was  to  be  appointed.  The  exafl^ 
began  in  1858,  with  the  appointment  of  Sir  Staf-  tion  provided  for  was  only  a  pasa-exafl^^ 
ford  Northcote  and  Charles  E.  Trevelyan  as  a  tion.  This  too  often  became  a  mere  form,  ^ 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  organization  of  sometimes  consisted  of  asking  the  can^i^ 
the  permanent  civil  service.  The  report  of  this  what  his  name  was,  or  what  he  had  bad '^ 
commission  showed  an  almost  incredible  degree  breakfast!  Frequently,  even  the  pretense^ 
ofignorance  and  incapacity  among  the  civil  serv-  an  examination  was  lacking,  the  formal  ce^' 
ants.  In  one  important  respect  the  evil  to  be  tificate  of  qualification  being  signed  witho^ 
dealt  with  was  the  opposite  of  that  from  which  the  candidate's  even  being  seen  by  any  otbe^ 
the  American  civil  service  has  suffered.  Instead  member  of  the  board  than  the  bead  of  th^ 
of  there  being  a  continual  overturning  of  the  office.  The  pass-examinations  in  thelreanrf 
public  service,  the  complaint  was  that  the  in-  Department  were,  however,  very  thoron|:hlT 
competents  thrust  into  it  could  not  be  got  rid  conducted  under  Secretary  Boutwell,  who  eo- 
of.  Once  a  man  was  appointed,  the  public  had  t«red  office  in  1869,  and  the  experience  gained 
him  for  life.  As  a  remedy,  the  commission  in  applying  them  was  afterward  of  great  Tshw 
recommended  open,  competing  literary  exami-  in  establishing  the  competitive  examinatioBS 
nations.  Owing  to  a  change  of  ministry,  the  under  the  civil>service  regulations. 
Government  took  no  direct  action  on  this  re-  The  first  popular  demand  for  a  reform  btbe 
port,  but  in  May,  1855,  an  Order  in  Council  was  methods  of  appointment  to  the  civil  serriee 
passed,  appointing  a  Civil-Service  Commission  was  heard  soon  after  the  close  of  the  civil  war. 
to  conduct  examinations.  The  examinations  The  immense  increase  in  the  number  of  dril 
were  not  required  to  be  competitive,  but  the  servants  during  the  war  period  bad  been  made 
systematic  methods  introduced  by  the  com-  under  the  system  of  congressional  patronase, 
mission  had  a  good  effect,  and  a  system  of  and  the  necessary  result  was  wide-spread  inei- 
limited  competition  soon  sprang  up.  The  cienoy  and  extravagance.  The  agitation  ofthe 
nomination  of  candidates  for  examination  was  question  of  reform  bore  fruit  in  the  appoint- 
still  a  matter  of  patronage.  In  1870  a  great  ment  by  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  in  Jolj, 
step  was  taken.  On  June  4  of  that  year  an-  1866,  of  a  joint  select  committee  on  retreoch- 
other  Order  in  Council  was  issued,  directing  ment,  who  were  directed  to  inquire  wbetbtf 
that,  with  certain  exceptions,  all  appointments  the  public  expenditures  could  be  redaoed  br 
in  any  department  should  be  made  by  means  lopping  off  useless  officers  or  cutting  down  ex- 
of  open,  competitive  examinations.  The  order  oessive  salaries,  and  to  consider  the  expediencj 
was  at  once  put  in  force,  and  the  syst^em  that  of  providing  *'  for  the  selection  of  subordinite 
it  established  has  not  only  greatly  increased  officers  after  due  examination  by  proper  boards; 
the  efficiency  and  character  of  the  civil  service,  their  continuance  in  office  during  specified 
but  it  has  destroyed  the  system  of  patronage  terms .  .  . ;  and  for  withdrawing  the  pnblie 
that  was  formerly  supreme.  Speaking  of  the  service  from  being  used  as  an  instrument  of 
new  order  of  things  in  a  public  address  in  1871,  political  and  party  patronage.-*  This  resolo- 
Prime-Minister  Gladstone  said :  "  As  to  the  tion,  which  covers  the  whole  field  of  civil- 
clerkships  in  my  own  office — ^the  treasury — ev-  service  reform,  was  introduced  by  Thomas  A. 
ery  one  of  you  has  just  as  much  power  over  Jenckes,  a  representative  from  Rhode  Wand, 
their  disposal  as  I  have.  .  .  .  We  have  now  l)een  As  a  member  of  the  retrenchment  committee 
enabled  to  remove  the  barriers  of  nomina-  Mr.  Jenckes  made  two  reports  (in  1867  and  in 
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1868),  ^ing  over  the  whole  suhject,  and  point-  Dec.  18,  1871,  the  commission  sabmitted  a 
iDg  ont  tbe  evils  of  the  old  system.    The  tes-  report,  accompanied  by  a  set  of  rules  for  the 
timony   of  pablic  officers  was  pretty  nearly  improvement  of  the  civil  service.    These  rules 
ananimoas  that  the  appointees  recommended  provided  that  all  vacancies  in  the  lowest  grade 
by  Congressmen  were  the  leaat  diligent  and  effi-  should  be  filled  by  the  open  competitive  ez- 
cient;  and  that  an  equal  amount  of  work  could  amination  of  applicants,  conducted  by  a  board 
be  performed  by  a  less  number  of  persons,  of  three  examiners  for  each  department ;  that 
and  that  the  efficiency  of  the  service  would  be  all  vacancies  in  upper  grades  should  be  filled  by 
increased  if  all  new  appointments  were  to  be  competition  among  those  in  the  lower  grades ; 
made  to  the  lowest  grade  only,  out  of  candidates  that  three  persons  should  be  certified  for  each 
that  shoald  pass  a  rigid  test  examination,  and  vacancy ;   and  that  all  original  appointments 
if  candidates  for  promotion  should  pass  a  simi>  should  be  made  for  a  probationai7  period  of 
Iv  test  examination.    As  a  remedy  for  the  fla-  six  months.    Further  regulations,  promulgated 
grant  evils  of  patronage,  the  committee  pre-  in  April,  1872,  prescribed  the  mode  of  select- 
seated  a  bill  providing  for  a  department  of  the  ing  postmasters,  the  chief  officers  of  the  ens- 
civil  service,  of  which  the  Vice-President  of  toms,  consuls,  and  similar  officers. 
the  United  States  should  be  the  head,  and  for  The  new  system  was  put  in  force  in  the  de- 
ft board   of  Civil-Service  Commissioners,   of  partments  in  Washington  in  June,  1872,  and 
which  the  same  officer  should  be  chairman,  m  August  of  the  same  year  it  was  extended  to 
which  should  conduct  the  examinations  under  the  Custom-House  and  Sub-Treasury  in  the  city 
the  a^t  and  determine  any  case  of  alleged  mis-  of  New  York.    In  the  spring  of  1873  Mr.  Cur- 
^nduct  or  inefficiency  in  any  public  officer,  tis  resigned  the  chairmanship  of  the  comrais- 
It  also  broadly  provided  that  all  appointments  sion,  and  was  succeeded  by  Donnan  B.  Eaton. 
^t  all  civil  officers,  except  postraastei-s  and  offi-  An  additional  set  of  regulations  was  promul- 
^rs  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  should  be  made  gated  by  President  Grant  in  Au^st.    These 
^m  those  standing  highest  in  competitive  ex-  regulations  provided  for  the  division  of  the 
^min&tions,  open  to  aU  citizens  of  the  United  country  into  five  civil-service  districts,  in  each 
States  of  the  requisite  age,  health,  and  charac-  of  which  examinations  were  to  be  held  from 
ler.   Bot  the  warnings  and  recommendations  time  to  time  by  a  chief  examiner,  to  be  em- 
«f  tbe  committee  passed  unheeded.  ployed  or  designated  by  the  President.     Ed- 
Nothing  further  was  done  till  1871,  when  ward  O.  Graves  was  designated  for  this  serv- 
the  growing  evils  of  patronage  again  aroused  ice,  and  a  series  of  examinations  ander  the 
the  pablic  mind.     In  March  of  that  year  an  new  regulations  was  held  in  the  various  dis- 
arneodment  was  tacked  on  to  an  appropriation  tricts  in  the  following  winter.      The   chief 
bill  in  the  Senate,  authorizing  the  President  examiner  reported  in  January,  1874,  that,  in 
*'to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  for  all,  184  examinations  had  been  held  for  the 
tbe  admission  of  persons  into  the  civil  serv-  departmental  service,  of  which  62  were  for 
ice  of  the  United  States  as  will  beet  promote  admission  to  the  service,  and  122  for  promo- 
the  efficiency  thereof,  and  ascertain  the  fitness  tion ;  and  that  8,817  candidates  had  been  ex- 
of  each  candidate,  in  respect  to  age,  health,  amined,  and  710  vacancies  filled,  of  which  282 
character,   knowledge,    and    ability    for   the  were  in  the  lowest  grades  and  428  in  upper 
branch  of  the  service  into  which  he  seeks  to  grades,  ranging  in  importance  from  woman- 
enter.^*    It  also  authorized  the  President  to  clerkships  at  $900  a  year  to  the  depnty-comp- 
employ  suitable  persons  to  conduct  these  in-  trollership  of  the  currency.    In  the  following 
qniries.     These  provisions  were  adopted  on  April  the  commission  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
the   positive    recommendation    of   President  dent  an  exhaustive  report,  accompanied  by 
Grant.    Under  this  act  a  Civil-Service  Com-  statements  from  the  heads  of  the  various  offices 
mission  was  appointed,  of  which  George  Will-  for  which  examinations  had  been  held.    The 
iam  Curtis  was  chairman.  testimony  was  overwhelming  in  favor  of  the 
An  important  constitutional  question  arose  at  new  system,  especially  as  applied  to  original 
the  very  outset— whether  the  President  might  appointments.    The  heads  of  the  executive  de- 
regulate the  exercise  of  the  appointing  power  partments  agreed  in  saying  that  the  new  sys- 
of  the  heads  of  departments,  so  as  to  restrict  tem  had  '*  given  persons  of  superior  capacity 
appointments  to  a  class  of  persons  whose  quali-  and  character  to  the  service  of  the  Govern- 
fications  and  fitness  should  have  been  deter-  ment,  and  had  excluded  unworthy  applicants''; 
mined  by  an  examination  instituted  independent  had  ^*  developed  more  energy  in  the  discharge 
of  the  appointing  power.  The  Attorney -General  of  duty,"  and  had  "diminished  the  solicitation 
held  that,  while  the  head  of  a  department  could  and  pressure  for  office,"  as  well  as  "  the  in- 
not  be  required  to  appoint  the  person  standing  trigue  and  pressure  for  the  removal  of  worthy 
highest  in  a  competitive  examination,  yet  the  persons."   Notwithstanding  this  ample  demon- 
selection  might  be  limited  to  a  class,  though  stration  of  the  merits  of  the  new  system,  Con- 
he  conld  not  say  how  small  the  class  might  be  gress  refused  the  modest  appropriation  that  the 
made.    The  commission  fixed  upon  three  per-  President  had  asked  for  the  work  of  the  com- 
sons  88  a  snfficiently  large  class,  and  required  in  mission  for  the  next  fiscal  year.    The  chief  ex- 
tfaeir  rules  that  that  number  of  names  should  be  aminer  ceased  his  functions  June  80, 1874,  and 
presented  for  each  place.  no  district  examinations  were  held  after  that 
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date.     Bat  the  system  was  extended  to  the  made  it  their  duty  to  distribute  docum* 

Costom-Uoose  and  Sub-Treasury  in  Boston  by  interrogate  candidates  as  to  their  view« 

a  presidential  order  in  the  following  August,  question,  and  to  discuss  measures  for  < 

The  rules  continued  to  be  applied  with  more  or  the  reform  into  effect.    One  of  the  u^^ 

less  strictness  in  the  Treasury  offices  in  New  was  the  New  York  Association,  w^bi 

York  and  the  Treasury  Department  in  Wash-  up  a  bill  for  the  reformation  of  tb^ 

ington  until  March,  1875,  when  President  Grant  civil  service.    This  was  introduced  in 

orally  directed  Secretary  Bristow  to  discon-  ate  in  1880,  and  again  on  Dec.  6, 

tinue  them.    The  several  boards  of  examiners  George  H.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  axi<3 

were  abolished,  and  the  examinations  under  the  known  as  the  *'  Pendleton  Bill.**      T 

civil-service  rules  discontinued.    The  President  mi ttee  on  Civil  Service  and  Retrencb 

declared  that  this  action  was  caused  solely  by  which  it  was  committed,  twice  reco 

the  opposition  of  Congress,  as  shown  by  its  ed  its  passage,  but  it  remained  pendin 

refusal  of  an  appropriation.    Dorman  B.  Eaton,  Senate  until  the  strength  of  the  reforf 

however,  continued  to  be  recognized  as  chair-  ment  of  the  country  made  itself  felt 

man  of  the  Civil-Service  Commission  till  the  elections  of  1882.    The  long-neglected  if 

establishment  of  the  new  system  in  1883.    In  was  taken  up  at  the  next  session  and  4 

this  capacity  he  made  several  admirable  re-  through  both  houses  by  overwhelmisffir 

ports,  which  did  much  to  enlighten  the  public  ties.     An  ineffectual  attempt  was  madel 

mind  on  the  history,  methods,  and  purposes  of  Civil-Service  Committee  of  the  House  U 

the  reform  movement.   The  chief  of  these  were  plant  it  with  the  ^*  Easson  Bi]l,*VproTidi 

an  elaborate  historical  review  of  "  Civil  Serv-  a  fixed  but  limited  tenure  of  office.   T 

ice  in  Great  Britain  *^  (1879),  based  on  the  au-  became  a  law  by  the  President's  approvi 

tbor's  personal  examination  of  the  British  civil  16,  1888.    (For  the  full  text  of  the  b 

service;  and  **  The  *  Spoils '  System  and  Civil-  **  Annual  CyclopcBdia"  for  1888,  pag< 

Service  Reform  in  the  New  York  City  Post-  It  provides  for  open  competitive  exami 

Office  and  Custom-House  "  (1881).  for  admission  to  the  public  service  in  Wi 

The  views  on  civil-service  reform  that  Presi-  ton,  and  in  all  custom-houses  and  post 

dent  Hayes  had  expressed  in  his  letter  of  ac-  where  the  official  force  is  as  many  as  fif 

ceptance  and  in  his  inaugural  address  gave  rise  the  apportionment  of  the  appointment! 

to  the  hope  that  the  discarded  experiment  departments  in  Washington  among  th< 

would  be  revived  under  his  administration  ;  ana  Territories  in  proportion  to  their  | 

but  this  hope  was  not  fully  realized.    Secreta-  tion,  and  for  the  appointment  of  a  Civ 

ry  Schurz  re-established  the  civil-service  rules  ice  Commission  of  three  members,  no 

in  tiie  Interior  Department,  and  enforced  them  than  two  of  whom  shall  be  adherents 

thoroughly,  but  the  example  was  not  followed  same  political  party,  and  other  officers, 

by  the  other  departments,  and  the  enforcement  these  provisions  into  execution.     It  a) 

of  the  rules  in  that  one  department  ceased  on  bids  assessments  on  public  employ^  foi 

Mr.  Schurz^s  retirement  from  it.  cal  purposes  by  any  one  in  the  service 

On  March  6,  1879,  the  civil-service  rules  of  United  States,  or  in  any  public  buildii 

1872  were  revived  in  the  Sub  Treasury  and  in  prohibita   Congressmen  from  making 

the  various  branches  of  the  Custom-House  in  mendations  for  offices  to  be  filled  under  I 

New  York.    April  28, 1879,  similar  rules  were,  except  as  to  the  character  or  residence, 

by  the  President's  direction,  transmitted  to  the  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  of  New  York ;  Ji 

other  chief  custom-houses  and  post  offices,  but  Gregory,  of  Illinois;  and  Leroy  D.  Thoi 

they  were  not  systematically  or  generally  en-  Ohio,  were  appointed  members  of  the  e 

forced.    About  the  same  time  a  similar  system  sion,  and  Charles  Lyman,  chief  clerk 

of  competition  for  both  admission  and  promo-  office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 

tion  was  applied  to  the  post-office  in  New  Chief  Examiner.    A  set  of  rules  and 

York,  where  a  very  efficient  system  of  pass-  tions  was  approved  by  the  President,  an 

examinations  had  been  in  force  ever  since  the  into  force  July  16,  1888,  six  months  af 

appointment  of  Thomas  L.  James  as  postmas-  passage  of  the  act.    (See  *^  Annual  C} 

ter  in  1878.    These  rules  were  carried  out  with  dia"  for  1883,  page  688.)    They  applj 

fidelity  and  intelligence  in  both  the  custom-  the  places  in  those  branches  of  the  publl 

house  and  the  post-office,  until  superseded  by  ice  covered  by  the  law,  above  the  la 

the  more  comprehensive  system  established  by  watchmen,  and  messengers,  on  the  one 

the  act  of  1888.  and  below  the  officers  confirmed  by  tl 

Some  members  of  President  Garfield's  Cabi-  ate  on  the  other,  with  certain  excepti< 

net,  with  his  approval,  took  steps  toward  re-  forth  in  rule  19. 

establishing  the  competitive  system  in  their  The  rules  provide  for  admission  to  th 

departments  ;  but  the  terrible  tragedy  that  so  cal  service  in  the  departments  in  Wash' 

soon  followed  his  inauguration  put  an  end  to  and  in  the  custom-nouses   and   post* 

their  plans.    Meantime,  the  reform  sentiment  within  the  law,  only  through  open  oc 

of  the  country  was  taking  practical  shape  in  tive  examinations  on  the  elementary  bi 

the  formation  of  non-partisan  civil-service  as-  of  an  English  education.    The  general 

aociations  throughout  the  United  States,  which  nation  for  admission  embraces  orthog 
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PJ^^Sf    fimdamental    rales    of  that  in  their  place  tests  of  character  and  capacity, 

ions,  percentage,  interest,  dis-  irresjjective  of  political  or  religio^is  opinions,  may  be 

of  book-keeping  and  aooonnts,  "^^^S^^J^h  the  growing  approval  of  Congieaa  Itoelf, 
iliUgUsh  language,  letter-wnt-  shown  by  increased  appropriations  for  the  commis- 
sonstmction  of  sentences,  and  aion,  and  with  great  relief  and  advantage  in  the  de- 
history,  geography,  and  gov-  partments  and  offices  declared  by  thoM  who  preside 
Jnited  States.  For  places  re-  ^T  «®^\  ^^^  old  system  of  congressional  influence 
ri^/— />^  ^f  A^»»«4^^*.  «  «:«.^i«-  "»d  official  favor  for  securing  appomtments  may  be 
degree  of  edooation,  a  Simpler  arrested  if  not  destroyed.     ^    ^^                   ' 

prescribed.     Provision  is  made  That  a  system  of  open,  fVee,  public  examinations, 

i  in  technical  subjects  for  spe-  nnder  a  non-partl<tan  commission,  may  be  suoceesAilly 

inch  as  law-clerks,  examiners  conducted  for  testing  the  character  and  capadty  noea- 

I  Pension  Offices,  type- writers,  ^"^  ^  ^^  ^''^^'',  f '^'~'  ijithout  extending  the  ex- 

^«  . vu  V  u«vw,  vjysf  VT  X  i m;j  o,  ammation,  except  lor  a  small  number  of  speeiial  places, 

BChanical  dranghtsmen,  copy-  beyond  the  subjects  which  are  deemed  so  essential  to 

»  proof-readers,  scientific  em-  success  in  private  business,  and  for  the  dischai]^  of 

•my  Signal-Office,  etc.    Special  the  common  duties  of  citizens,  that  they  are  required 

•  all  of  these  classes  of  places  to Jje  tamcht  at  the  public  expense  in  the  common 

m  held,  with  satisfactory  re-  «^1^^1?  throughou  the  coimtry. 

ions  have  also  been  held  for  President  Arthur,  m  his  last  annual  message, 

ers  in  post-offices,  and  for  in-  refernng  to  the  first  annual  report  of  the  com- 

ispectors,  and  assistant  weigh-  "iission*  said : 

Qges.  The  good  results  therein  foreshadowed  have  been 

or  t'hA  vAftra  M\A\ntr  Tan    Ifi  more  than  realized.    The  system  has  fully  answered 

I I  1 QQ  J  ?  *l  ?  *i?^  '  ^e  expecUtions  of  its  friends  in  securing  competent 
16,  1885,  show  that  the  new  and  faithful  public  servants  and  in  protecBng  the  ap- 

and  successful  operation,  and  pointing  officers  of  the  Qovemment  iVom  the  pressure 

)rmanent  part  of  our  admin  is-  of  personal  importunity  and  from  the  labor  of  exam- 

y.    The  whole  number  of  per-  JP°«  ^^f  ^**^°;"  *°^  pretensions  of  rival  candidates 

L  *u^  i<>^«^».  ^«*>v  -,«-  noon  for  public  employment.   The  law  has  had  the  unquali- 

0  the  latter  date  was  9,889,  flodgupport  of  the  President  and  of  the  heads  of  the 
umber  of  appointments  made  several  departments,  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
vas  2,322.  Of  109  whose  pro-  mission  have  perlbrmed  their  duties  with  zeal  and 
itments  in  the  departmental  fl^olity- 

red,  107  had  been  reappoint-  Two  bills  for  the  repeal  of  the  civil-service 

1  year  ending  Jan.  16,  1885,  act  were  introduced  into  the  House  during  the 
ere  examined  for  the  depart-  last  Congress,  and  referred  to  the  Select  Com- 
►f  whom  1,742  were  men  and  mittee  on  Reform  in  the  Civil  Service.  The 
438  were  appointed,  of  whom  committee  unanimously  reported  against  the 
nd  47  women.  For  the  cus-  bills,  and  heartily  commended  the  Civil-Service 
\  were  examined  and  119  ap-  Commission,  declaring  that  they  were  "entire- 

whom  were  men.    For  the  ly  satisfied  "  with  its  "  thorough,  conscientious, 

233  were  examined,  of  whom  and  non-partisan  work." 

and  288  women,  and  1,249  !■  the  SUte  of  New  Toitr— The  act  to  regulate 

The  examinations  extend  to  and  improve  the  civil  service  of  the  State  of 

ioes,  of  which,  as  originally  New  York,  passed  May  4,  1883  (see  "Annual 

0  were  in  the  departmental  CyclopcBdia "  for  1883,  p.  566),  conforms  very 

ington,  2,573  in  the  customs  closely  to  the  national  law.     It  also  authorizes 

0  in  the  postal  service.  The  the  adoption  of  regulations  for  admission  to  the 
ints  extracts  from  reports  made  civil  service  of  cities  having  a  population  of 
«rs  and  the  heads  of  customs  50,000  or  more.    Only  seven  cities  were  sub- 

1  operation  and  effect  of  the  Ject  to  these  provisions  under  the  original  act, 
>ort8  are  almost  nnanimously  and  in  these  tne  mayor  was  given  a  very  lim- 
ited authority,  the  exercise  of  which  was  en- 
he  rules  were  extended  to  the  tirely  optional.  Similar  authority  was  given 
finneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Jersey  to  various  heads  of  departments.  The  com- 
[aven  (the  number  of  officials  mission  called  attention  to  the  obvious  imper- 
been  increased  to  more  than  fection  and  incongruity  of  this  system  in  its 
department  of  Agriculture.  first  report.  Two  acts  were  accordingly  passed, 
n,  while  recognizing  that  some  on  May  24  and  29,  1884,  making  the  system 
promotions  ought  to  be  pro-  mandatory  in  all  the  cities  of  the  State,  and 
earliest  practicable  moment,  vesting  in  the  mayors  sole  authority  to  estab- 

rk  so  exacting  that  it  has  not  lish  regulations  for  every  department  of  muni- 

>  np  the  subject.  cipal  government,  except  the  educational.  The 

»n  in  its  last  report  thus  sum-  commission,  the  members  of  which  are  John 

live  results :  Jay,  Augustus  Schoonmaker,   and  Henry  A. 

.    ^A  ^,^^  *•     *  ^    1  Richmond,  with  Silas  W.  Burt  as  chief  exam- 

1  and  proscnptive  test»,  lonjr  en  •         v           j     a                \     t       ««   J««.         , 

of  the  ^departments  and  grreat  of-  l°^^»  ^^  ™a^«  ^^^O  reports,  Jan.  28,  1884,  and 

t  loss  of  any  kind,  and  with  in-  -J^an.  26,  1885.     The  estimated  number  of  per- 

■om  the  people,  be  rejected,  and  sons  subject  to  the  civil-service  regulations  to 
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oe  made  or  approved  by  the  commission  is  tiles  E  and  F.    There  is  also  the  ^'^^^^ '^\ 

13,828,  of  whom  8,600  are  in  the  service  of  the  Board  above  mentioned,  to  aid  tb*^^^;^^  , 

State,  6,540  in  the  service  of  the  city  of  New  preparing  civil-service  regulationa^^^^^^ 

York,  1,418  in  the  service  of  the  city  of  Brook-  inquiries  respecting  the  examinafc^"^^^!^  i^^ 

lyn,  and  1,765  in  the  service  of  other  cities,  trol  the  examinations  and  the  gei^^^^  ^.v^v^ 


The  decisions  of  the  courts  that  persons  em-  tration  of  the  system,  and  to  <^6ci<^^^    JL.^ 

ployed  by  the  excise  boards,  the  officers  and  the  mayor^s  revision,  all  question  -^     t!/u» 

employes  of  the  various  courts,  and  health  offi-  der  the  regulations.    Appointm*^-*^^  Y^^ 

cerS,  are  officers  of  the  State,  brought  under  tions  in  Schedule  A  may  be  made  inXu^ul  t! 

the  civil-service  regulations  of  the  State  a  large  aminadon,  but  the  appointing  offi-     :iceriati^ 

and  important  class  of  public  officers,  who  were  with  the  secretary  of  the  hniards-^^St  .^^"^Ui 

at  first  supposed  to  be  in  the  municipal  or  other  days,  a  notification  giving  full  pai — ^^■rticiiliirti 

local  service,  and  added  largely  to  the  duties  ceming  the  appointee.    Varanctes    •^^inSche^ 

of  the  commission.  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F,  not  filled  b^i^^  promo^ 

One  eflfect  of  the  rules  has  been  to  arrest  all  are  filled  by  selection  from  thoi«— "^^  who  I 

changes  in  the  State  civil  service.    From  an  passed  highest  in  open  competiti'      "^^  ex^i 

eligible  list  of  candidates  examined  on- April  tions.    Applicationa  for  poations  kt  — Jo  ^^^ 

24,  1884,  for  the  higher  grades  of  clerkships,  B,  D,  E,  and  F,  must  be  accompo:: — ^>^erf  /^^  ? 

not  a  selection  has  yet  been  made.    Though  affidavit  of  the  applicant,  showin^ir'  %^^ 

there  has  been  during  the  same  period  an  ex-  eighteen  years  of  age  and  a  citizen  c::^^M6r;,^^ 

cellent  special  list  for  the  prison  service,  no  States,  giving  his  residence,  educati^^^^^^c^^ 

requisition  has  been  made  on  the  commission,  training,  and  experience,  and  sayi^^if  ^bttber 

Many  examinations  have  been  held  during  the  he  has  ever  been  in  the  civil  service  cfthedtr 

year  for  professional  places.  or  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  tie  VM 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  com-  States.    It  must  also  be  accompanied  hj  tk 

mission   were  greatly   increased  by  the   pro-  certificate  of  not  less  than  three  or  more  tiaj 

vision  of  the  amendatory  acts  requiring  tneir  ^vq  reputable  citizens  of  the  city,  astohisgood 

approval  of  the  municipal  regulations.    All  of  moral  character,  sobriety,   industry,  and  fi^ 

the  cities  in  the  State  had  complied  with  the  ness.    Candidates  for  professional,  techDicV|> 

law  at  the  date  of  the  last  report  except  Hud-  or  expert  positions  must  show  the  truniDgisA 

son,  Watertown,  Oswego,  Rome,  Elmira,  Sche-  education  they  have  undergone  to  qualify  ^^ 

nectady,  Newburg,  and  Lockport.    The  muni-  for  such  situations.    The  general  examinatioo 

cipal  regulations  are  in  harmony  with  the  State  for  places  in  Schedule  B  embraces  baodwitir 

rules  in  all  essential  matters.  As  the  police  and  in?,  writing  from  dictation,  spelling,  additioHi 

fire  departments  have  no  equivalents  in  the  subtraction,    multiplication,    and   division  o( 

State  service,  special  regulations  were  prepared  whole  numbers  and  fractions,  condensing  i 

for  them.  document,  and  information  relating  to  the  city 

!■  the  City  tf  New  York. — ^The  Supervisory  of  New  York  and  its  government.    There  are 

Board  of  Commissioners  appointed  to  assist  also  seven  optional  subjects,  inclnding  steno^ 

the  Mayor  of  New  York  in  can-ying  the  civil-  raphy,  type-writing,  and  book-keeping.  All 

service  law  into  effect,  consists  of  Everett  P.  examinations  must  relate  to  snch  matters  as 

Wheeler,  E.  L.  Godkin,  and  E.  R.  Robinson,  will  fairly  test  relative  capacity  and  fitD«a 

In  accordance  with  a  request  from  the  State  No  person  whose  general  rating  is  le^tbu 

Commission,  a  report  was  made  to  the  mayor,  seventy  can  be  placed  on  the  eligible  list  For 

Dec.  10,  1884.  The  earlier  regulations  of  1888  vacancies   in  places  in  the  above  scbedoles, 

were  replaced  on  Aug.  29,  1884,  by  the  pres-  which  it  is  desired  to  fill  but  which  can  not 

ent  regulations,  sixty-six  in  number,  under  the  be  filled  by  promotion,  the  highest  three  nani« 

mandatory  provisions  of  the  amended  act.    The  on  the  appropriate  eligible  list  are  certified, 

city  service  is  divided  into  seven  schedules,  as  one  of  which  must  be  selected, 
follow :  Applicants  for  places  in  Schedule  D,  in  addi- 

A.  Deputies  authorized  to  act  for  their  principals,  tion  to  furnishing  evidence  in  regard  to  age, 

and  other  persons  neocssarily  occupying  a  strictly  health,  and  character,  must  undergo  an  eiami* 

confidential  position.  ^       ^    .  .  ^  nation  in  Tcference  to  the  special  qualificationa 

otlferfi^ndl'riSr^^^^^^  expert  or  otherwise,  required    Applicanta  for 

C.  Policemen  of  the  Police  and  Park  Departments,  plaoes  as  nurses,  matrons,  etc,  are  examined 
and  the  uniformed  force  of  the  Fire  Department.  as  to  age,  health,  moral  character,  sobnetj, 

D.  Persons  whose  duties  require  expert  knowledge,  personal  habits,  temper  and  temperament,  aini 

not  included  in  E.  abiUty  to  read,  write  legibly,  and  work  ample 

L.  rhysicianH,  chemists,  nurses,  orderlies,  and  at-  ^.^vilw^^  :«  „^^:«.;««  ^Ja  «X4.««^*i««      T/^rth* 

tendantB  in  citv  hospitals  and  asylims.  problems  in  addition  and  subtraction.    FortN 

F.  Persons  not  included  in  the  above,  and  not  la-  POSts  of  physicians,  surgeons,  etc.,  the  bnp«^ 
borers.  visory  Board  may  institute  non-oompetitiT? 

G.  Laborers.  examinations.     All    appointments  except  ia 
There  are  three  boards  of  examiners,  each  Schedule  G  are  for  a  probation  of  six  months, 

composed  of  two  persons :  one  for  positions  and  are  published  in  the  "  City  Record,"  ^^ 

in   Schedules  B  and  C,  one  for  positions  in  the  names  of  the  persons  that  have  certifiea 

Schedule  D,  and  one  for  positions  in  Sched-  the  character  of  the  appointees. 
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r  of  places  in  the  service  of  tlie  tion,  subdivided  into  classes  and  grades.    The 

>d  by  competitive  examination  is  mayor  is  required  to  employ  eleven  suitable 

persons,  citizens  of  Brooklyn,  two  of  whom 

visory  Board   was   asked   by  a  shall  be  physicians,  to  constitute  the  Civil- 

the  Assembly  to  report  "  the  re-  Service  Commission  of  Brooklyn.     Not  more 

itablished  by  them  as  conditions  than  six  of  the  commissioners  are  to  be  mem- 

it  in  the  Police  and  Fire  Depart-  hers  of  the  same  political  party.    They  are 

w  York  city."    From  its  report,  also  to  act  as  examiners,  and  to  serve  without 

»,  it  appears  that  all  applications  remuneration.    For  thirty  days  after  the  quali- 

irtments  have  to  be  made  upon  fication  of  any  new  officer  or  head  of  a  de- 

led  by  the  respective  departments,  partment,  he  is  at  liberty  to  make  dismissals 

panied  by  testimouials  as  to  the  from  his  clerical  force,  except  where  prohibit- 

od  moral  character,  sobriety,  and  ed  by  law,  but  all  such  dismissals  must  be  cer- 

oper  officers  of  the  department  tified  to  the  commission.      Appointments  to 

ointment  is  sought  are  required  places  in  Schedule  A  may  be  made  without 

iry  as  to  the  applicant's  general  examination,  but  full  particulars  concerning 

>its,  and  reputation,  and  especial-  all  appointees  are  to  be  filed  with  the  com- 

ict  and  explicit  inquiry  of  the  mission.     Every  vacancy  in   Schedule  B  not 

)  testimonials.    The  applicant  is  filled  by  promotion  must  be  filled  from  those 

present  a  statement  containing  who  have  passed  highest  in  open  competitive 

uestions  concerning  his  physical  examinations.      Every    application   must   set 

and  submit  himself  to  an  exami-  forth  full  particulars  under  oath,  and  must  be 

)  surgeon  of  the  department  as  accompanied  by  certificates  of  not  less  than 

sal  soundness,  and  is  afterward  three  or  more  than  five  reputable  citizens  of 

a  competitive    examination    in  Brooklyn,  as  to  the  applicant's  good  moral  char- 

irance,  and  dexterity.   Applicants  aoter,  sobriety,  industry,  and  fitness  for  the 

olicemen,  in  addition  to  an  exami-  service,  as  well  as  by  the  certificate  of  a  prac- 

leir  general  qualifications,  are  ex-  ticing  physician  in  good  standing  that  he  is 

lestions  relating  to  city  govern-  physicaUy  able.      Applicants  for  the  Police 

1  of  streets,  public  buildings,  and  Department  must   have  been  citizens  of  the 

ta,  and  other  subjects  respecting  United  States  and  residents  of  Brooklyn  for 

ers  in  the  city  are  likely  to  in-  four  years ;  must  be  not  less  than  twenty-six  or 

dates  for  positions  as  firemen  are  more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  and  of  the  pre- 

0  the  location  of  streets,  and  the  scribed  height,  weight,  andchest-measnrement; 
)onstruction  of  buildings,  with  es-  and  must  present  satisfactory  certificates  of 
ice  to  precautions  against  fire,  character  and  habits,  and  be  certified  by  the  phy- 
lose  average  stahding  on  all  the  siciansof  the  department  to  be  physically  sound. 
3I0W  seventy  is  entered  on  the  Candidates  found  to  be  duly  qualified  are 
Promotions  are  made  from  the  placed  upon  the  lists  in  the  order  of  merit  as 
ade  by  competitive  examination,  shown  by  the  examination,  except  that  honor- 
mts  are  made  for  a  probationary  ably  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  late 
month,  a  portion  of  which  must  war  are  to  be  preferred  over  other  candidates 
the  school  of  instruction.  The  of  equal  standing.  All  examinations  must  re- 
very  member  of  the  uniformed  late  to  matters  that  will  fairly  test  the  relative 
e  Departments  and  the  Depart-  capacity  and  fitness  of  the  candidates.  Vacan- 
iio  Parks  is  to  be  inquired  into  cies  that  the  welfare  of  the  city  requires  to  be 
ree  years.  filled,  but  which  can  not  be  filled  by  promo- 
if  BrtfklyB* — Regulations  for  ad-  tion,  must  be  reported  to  the  commission,  who 
he  civil  service  of  the  city  of  must  certify  to  tiie  appointing  officer  the  high- 
ler  the  original  civil-service  act  est  three  names  on  the  list.  The  appointment 
>f  New  York,  were  prescribed  by  must  be  made  from  these  three.  If  special 
Deo.  15,  1883.    These  were  the  attainments  are  required,  the  commission  may 

1  regulations  adopted  in  the  coun-  certify  the  names  of  the  three  persons  whose 
served  as  a  model  for  the  other  standing  is  the  highest  in  the  special  subjects 

itate.    These  were  replaced,  Aug.  designated,  or  a  special  examination  may  be 

more  stringent  regulations  under  held.    No  person  is  to  be  certified  for  appoint- 

y  acts  of  May,  1884.    The  public  ment  more  than  three  times,  except  upon  the 

e  city  is  classified   under   three  request  of  the  appointing  officer.     When  the 

Schedule  A  includes  all  persons  employment  of  any  person  in  Schedule  B  is 

employed  as  laborers  or  day-  terminated,  and  the  head  of  the  department 

d  are  not  to  be  appointed  upon  certifies  that  he  has  satisfactorily  performed  his 

xamination ;  Schedule  B  includes  duties,  his  name  is  returned  to  its  proper  place 

be  appointed  on  competitive  ex-  on  the  list.    All  appointments  except  upon  the 

Schedule  D  includes  all  employed  uniformed  police  and  fire  forces  are  made  for  a 

r  day-workmen.    The  places  in  probationary  term  of  two  months.    Firemen 

ire,  for  the  purposes  of  examina-  are  required  to  serve  a  probationary  period  of 
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not  more  than  ten  days,  without  pay,  in  the, 
repair-shop  or  with  some  tire  company.  All 
appointments,  together  with  the  names  of  the 
citizens  certifying,  are  published  in  the  cor- 
poration newspapers,  rromotions  from  one 
grade  to  another  in  the  following  three  classes 
are  to  be  made  only  upon  merit  and  competi- 
tive examination :  Class  1.  Clerical,  book- 
keeping, and  like  positions.  Class  2.  Uni- 
formed police  force.  Class  8.  Uniformed  fire 
force.  Promotions  from  one  grade  to  another 
in  the  other  classes  rest  with  the  appointing 
officer,  who  is  required  to  make  them  upon  the 
basis  of  merit,  though  he  may,  if  he  please, 
open  the  promotion  to  competitive  examina- 
tion. All  of  the  papers  and  records  of  the 
commission  are  open  to  public  inspection. 

The  Civil  -  Service  Commission,  of  which 
Ethan  Allen  Doty  is  chairman,  made  its  first 
report  Dec.  26,  1884.  The  first  examinations 
were  held  Dec.  28,  1883,  and  Feb.  28,  1884, 
and  were  for  clerical  places  in  Schedule  B. 
Eleven  examinations  had  been  held.  They 
were  for  clerkships,  building  inspectors,  fore- 
men of  street-repairing  gangs,  plumbing  in- 
spectors, draughtsmen,  levelers,  rodmen,  sew- 
er-inspectors, street-inspectors,  watchmen,  pa- 
trolmen, etc.  There  were  441  competitors,  of 
whom  215  reached  the  eligible  list  and  95  had 
been  appointed  at  the  date  of  the  report.  In 
the  eleven  months  ending  Dec.  1,  1884,  there 
were  698  appointments  and  612  removals  and 
suspensions  of  laborers  or  day-workmen. 

The  examination  of  March  8, 1884,  for  build- 
ing inspectors,  the  commissioners  believe  to 
have  been  ^^the  first  municipal  examination 
for  places  of  this  practical  kind.  .  .  .  The  suc- 
cess of  this  examination  led  to  a  competitive 
examination  for  street-inspectors,  inspectors 
of  plumbing,  and  foremen  of  street- repair  gangs 
on  April  17,  1884.  The  examination  for  fore- 
men of  street-repair  gangs  was  deemed  an  ex- 
treme application  of  the  competitive  test.^' 
The  result  of  the  examination  was  very  suc- 
cessful. In  an  examination  for  watchmen  in 
July,  1884,  the  examiners  first  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  rating  the  testimonials  furnished, 
as  well  as  the  physical  merits  of  the  candi- 
dates.   The  experiment  was  highly  successful. 

The  success  of  the  competitive  examinations 
for  these  and  other  places  requiring  special 
qualifications  induced  the  mayor,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  commission,  to  abolish  the 
pass-examinations,  and  to  extend  greatly  the 
operation  of  the  competitive  test,  in  framing 
the  regulations  under  the  act  of  1884,  and  was 
^*  very  largely  instrumental  in  causing  the  ex- 
tension of  the  competitive  test  in  the  new  regu- 
lations for  New  York  city  and  for  the  other 
cities  of  the  State." 

The  number  of  salaried  places  included  in 
Schedule  A  and  exempted  from  examination  is 
81.  The  number  of  places  in  Schedule  B,  filled 
solely  by  competitive  examination,  is  1,418. 
The  entire  expenditure  upon  the  civil-service 
work  for  the  first  year  was  about  $1,400. 
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In  tke  Stiti  tf  ManachisettB^''  Ad  acttoish  1^^  ^ 
prove  the  civil  service  of  the  Commonw eiltli  »^^^*^^ 
and  the  cities  thereof"  became  a  law  June  J,  f'''*  ^ 
1884.    Its  provisions  are  in  general  conformitT  W^ 
with  those  of  the  national  act.    The  tke  t'^^  ^ 
Civil-Service  Commissioners  authorized  are  to 
hold  office  for  three  years,  their  terma 
so  arranged  that  one  commissioner  goes 
office  each  year.    They  are  directed  to  prewe 
rules  for  the  selection  of  persons  to  fill  om 
in  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth  vA 
of  the  several  cities  thereof,  which  are  reqairtd 
to  be  filled  by  appointment,  and  for  the  d^ 
tion  of  persons  to  be  employed  as  laborer?  or 
otherwise.    The  commissioners  are  to  soper- 
vise  the  administration  of  the  rules.  JaiDwi 
Bugbee,  of  Boston;  Charles  Theodore RosaH 
Jr.,  of  Cambridge ;  and  Charles  W.  Clifford,  ft' 
New  Bedford,  are  the  Civil-Service  Comniij- 
sioners;  Henry  Sherwin,  of  Boston,  tbeChief  Ex- 
aminer, and  Warren  P.  Dudley,  of  Cambrid^ 
the  Secretary.     Civil-service  rules  prepared  bj 
the  commissioners  were  approved  by  the  Got- 
ernor  and  Council,  Dec.  17,  1884,  and  went 
into  operation  March  80,  1885.    The  office* 
and  places  to  be  filled  under  the  rules  are  cli?- 
sified  in  two  divisions,  '*  the  official  8eryi« 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  several  citia 
thereof,"  and  "  the  labor  service  of  the  city 
of  Boston."    Under  the  first  divisioD  there  tft 
two  Schedules :  Schedule  A,  embracing  clerU 
and  Schedule  B,  embracing  policemen  of  the 
State  and  cities,  prison-guards,  overseera,  aco 
watchmen  connected  with  the  penal,  refonci- 
tory,  and  charitable  institutions,  membeffw 
the  fire  department  of  Boston,  and  certain  ott- 
er places  in  which  physical  capacilj  isof  pri^^ 
importance.    The  second  division  inclodesnitK 
day-laborers  in  the  various  departmenta  of  tke 
city  of  Boston  arranged  under  one  schedule,  C 

The  general  examination  for  admission  to tbe 
service  in  the  first  division  covers  abontib« 
same  ground  as  that  for  admission  to  the  F«i- 
eral  service.    The  examinations  may  he  ceo- 
petitive  or  non-competitive.   They  are  condoft- 
ed  by  examiners,  appointed  by  the  conrail*- 
sioners.     Those  examined  are  graded  accord- 
ing to  their  excellence.     When  a  vacancy  i$ 
to   be    filled,  the  commissioners  present  the 
names  of  thp  three  most  eligible  persona,  and 
from  these  the  selection  must  be  made.  Pref- 
erence is  given  to  men  that  have  served  io 
the   Army  or   Navy   of   the  United  States 
in   time    of  war.      Every   original   appoint- 
ment or  employment  in  the  permanent  aery- 
ice  is  made  for  a  probationary  period  of  hi 
months. 

Men  seeking  employment  in  the  labor  aerr- 
ice  of  Boston  are  required  to  apply  for  regia- 
tration  at  the  commissioners*  office,  i^^ 
applicant  must  produce  a  certificate  si^f^ 
by  two  reputable  citizens  of  Boston,  of  his 
capacity  for  labor  and  his  hahita  as  to  indua- 
try  and  sobriety,  and  must  give,  under  oath, 
his  name,  residence,  citizenship,  age,  nninber 
of  persons  depending  upon  him  for  support, 
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le  army  or  navy,  his  present  432.81 ;  payments,  $822,980.06 ;  balance  in  tbo 
L  past  occapation.  When  la-  treasury  Jan.  1,  1885,  $368,206.41.  The  re- 
red,  the  head  of  the  depart-  ceipts  were  from  the  following  sources : 

lisition  upon  the  commission-     state  and  other  twei $894,838  68 

(tration  clerk  furnishes  double    Uqaor  licenses 9ojui  86 

mAAOftllAHfnr   oivinif  thA  fnota     Courts  and  jaUers 87,&68  7T 

mes  caiiea  ror,  giving  ine  lacw    gheu-iuhwies 1172000 

e  register  m  regard  to  each,     state  InstltuUons,  Cranston 60,091  71 

a  large  number  of  applicants    Bchoojrund J^^^^^  ^ 

e,thl  selection  is  by  lot.  Mlscellaneoo. ^19^91  28 

pice  Commissioners  submitted         Total $S25,708  60 

b  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  T^e  payments  were  for  the  following : 

Jan.  9,  1885,  givmg  a  sketch  *^  -^                                              ^ 

jpted,  together  with  the  regu-  ^*^J^^  ^  ^^*^'*  ^',^^**  ^^^^  "»*  "*""°^  gi82  660  00 

incation.    At  that  time  no  ex-  Salaries^.*.*.*.*.*.*.***. .*....*.. '..'...'..*..*.*.*.*,*,'.*'.*.'     6b,'b92  oa 

een  held,  but  several  ezamina-  Courts  and  care  and  support  of  offenders  and  de- 
taken  place  for  clerical  posi-  MffiS^°^^°^•::;::::::::::::::::;;::::::  ^T^f^ 

mon wealth  service  and  in  the    Educational  purposes '.   io9!20o  es 

ties  of  Boston,  New   Bedford,     KrecUon  of  buildings  and  purchase  of  land 45,023  7i> 

j^        ,  . '  T^L^  ^''^'v'"*     All  Other  expenses 157,285  70 

od  for  places  m  the  fire  service  

the  police  service  of  New  Bed-         Total $822,080  06 

Lowell,  Taunton,  and  Haver-  T^e  bonds  of  the  State  outstanding  Dec  31, 

,      ^  ..^     ,         .  1884,  aggregated  $1,372,000.    The  amount  of 

18  cover  about  440  places  m  ^^^  gj^^j      ^^^^  j^^  ,  ^835  ^^  $371,257.07. 

?a. ""?  ^^.l  0^»°?^'^^^'^  .a^d  Edicttloi^The  following  we  the  school  sta- 

;04  in  the  police  and  prison  tistics  for  1884 : 

m mon  wealth  and  cities ;  about 

jrvice  of  Boston,  and  an  aver-  ^^^^''^"^"°  enumerated,  from  flye  to  fif- 

>0  in  the  labor  service  of  Bos-  increaM....'*.*.'.".*.*.*.*.*.'.*.V.V.*.*.*.V*.*.V..'!*.!!.*..*.            460 

Number  that  attended  more  than  tweWe  weeks. .  48,S0d 

8  presented  to  the  Supreme  Ju-  NSaSrthiit'ittend^'l^th^'tWdve  weeks"  ■.*.          2;o66 

le  State,  Feb.  10, 1885,  certain    Decrease 175 

le  constitutionality  of  some  of    D2SS2»!!^^'!*'!.°'!**f'*'°^."i'.*!^~!   ^I'.&ii 

the  civil-service  act  and  the  Numberof  day-schools!!..!!.....*.'!!.*!.!!!!!."           'sso 

lill    of  the  civil-service    rules.     Average  lenjrth  of  schools 9  months  4  days 

*i,  «♦  4.U  ^  T  ^»:«i  «4-».A   V. ««  ♦!,«     Number  of  different  pupils  enrolled 45,641 

that  the  Legislature   nas  the     Average  number  belonging 84,122 

;ht  to  provide  for  the  appoint-     Average  attendance 80,747 

of  civii-semce  Commission-  IssSr^n;™^""'!;:::::::::::::::::  $48..968''1S 

te  to  them  the  power  to  make  Number  of  dUferent  pupils  enrolled  in  evening- 

3tent  with  existing  laws :  and       ichoois 8,614 

.       °i  1.  Average  attendance I,6i9 

uoners  can  make  rules  applica-    Total  receipts $659,5S5  5ti 

y  of  Boston.    This  opinion  was     Current  expenditures 680,886  27 

members  of  the  court,  except     Permanent  expenditures 10^70550 

who  was  prevented  by  illness  These  figures  are  practically  the  first  that 
the  questions.  An  elaborate  have  been  collected  since  the  new  compulsory 
•port  of  these  conclusions  was  education  act  went  into  effect.  A  comparison 
blished  by  a  committee  of  the  of  the  results  here  revealed  with  those  of  pre- 
vice  Reform  Association.  vioos  years  will  show  that  a  very  decided  gain 
)e  Dbuos,  Nbw.  has  been  made,  both  in  the  number  enrolled 
K  Stite  GfTenment — The  fol-  and  in  the  attendance.  For  the  first  time  since 
State  officers  during  the  year:  the  census  was  first  taken,  the  increase  of  at- 
istus  O.  Bourn,  Republican ;  tendance  at  school  is  greater  than  the  increase 
mor,  Oscar  J.  Rathbun ;  Sec-  in  the  number  of  children.  One  marked  feat- 
Joshua  M.  Addeman ;  Treas-  ure  in  the  results  of  this  increased  attendance 
lark ;  Auditor  and  Insurance  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  per-capita  cost. 
Samuel  H.  Cross ;  Railroad  Although  the  law  increasing  the  annual  ap- 
[enry  Staples,  succeeded  near  propriation  for  public  schools  to  $120,000,  which 
I  year  by  Walter  R.  Stiners;  was  passed  in  the  winter  of  1884,  does  not  take 
il,  Samuel  P.  Colt;  Comrais-  effect  till  1885,  the  commissioner's  returns  show 
c  Schools,  T.  B.  Stockwell.  that  several  of  the  towns  have  already  respond- 
eme  Court:  Chief-  Justice,  ed  to  this  call  from  the  State,  and  have,  in  ad- 
;  Associate  Justices,  Pardon  vance  of  the  receipt  of  the  increased  allowance, 
harles  Matteson,  John  H.  Sti-  raised  their  own  appropriation. 
)  M.  Carpenter.  The  action  of  the  Assembly  in  placing  a 
receipts  from  all  sources  from  thousand  dollars  at  the  disposal  of  the  State 
Dec.  81,  1884,  were  $835,703.-  Board  of  Education  for  the  purpose  of  foster- 
tie  treasury  Jan.  1, 1884,  $365,-  ing  and  promoting  mechanical  and  industrial 
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art  through  tlio  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  IHrorcc — On  this  subject,  the  Gotot 

has  met  with  good  success.    A  small  class  of  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1885, i 

teachers  has  been  formed  for  the  special  pnr-  Our  courtaooDtinue  to  grant  divorces  to  Hg 

pose  of  training  them  to  give  instruction  in  this  ejrtent  as  ever.  In  1888  there  were  267  di^oiwi 

branch  in  the  common  schools.  >?  ^^  »tate,  or  one  to  every  1006  marny«. 

The  State  Normal  School  had  a  prosperous  gr^H^orw'Si^^^^^^^^^^ 

year.    The  attendance  was  never  larger.  be  possible  that  our  citizens  are  content  toil 

School  for  the  Detf  aid  Dimk — The  last  census  to  continue.  ...  I  trust  that  our  lawi  vi 

showed  that  there  were  eighty-nine  deaf  and  amended  that,  nt  least,  Bhode  Island  may  p 

dumb  persons  in  the  State.     The  number  of  }^\^  ^he  unenviable  ^f  P"J«^<>°;t  now  h«^ 

.,    \     .       ,,                       ^1.  .  to  divorce,  and  may  no  louirer  be  a  resort  fiw 

pupils  durmg  the  year  was  thirty.  Coring  States  of  parties  wlfo  can  not  be  div< 

Charities  and  €ontctioiis« — The  appropriation  the  laws  of  their  own  State, 

for  this  board  for  1884  was  $100,000,  with  Colonial  Towi  Eecords.  —  With  refer 

the  sums  collected   for  labor,  board  of    in-  these,  the  Governor  remarks : 

mates,  sales  of  farm  produce,  etc    to  he  added  ^  ^^.^  ^  ^j  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^e  m 

thereto.     Ihese  receipts  amounted  to  ^50,091.-  taking  some  steps'to  preserve  copies  of  th( 

71.     The  total  amount  available  by  the  board  town  records.    Some  of  them  are  in  a  goo 

was   therefore  $150,091.71,  all  of  which  was  preservation,  but  others  do  not  and  have  no 

drawn  from  the  treasury.     At  the  beginning  proper  care.    The  value  of  these  record*  i 

*   t.u^    „^««  ♦!.«««   «,«««««•  «;^    Kni«  4..V  *.u^  estimation,  and  should  by  accident  any  oJ 

of   the  year  there  were  unpaid   bills  to  the  destroyed,  a  lai^  amount  of  valuable  hi«tc 

amount   of   $628.14.     Ihe  amount  of  unpaid  ter  will  be  forever  lost.    The  expense  of  cti 

bills  Dec.  31,  1884,  was  several  thousand  dol-  to  bo  carefully  copied  and  indexed  and  de 

lars.     There  was  also  appropriated  the  sum  of  the  ofBce  of  the  Secretary  of  State  would  b< 

$20,000  for  erecting  and  furnishing   a   new  ^^^^^  *™*^^- 

building  at  the  Sockanosset  School  for  Boys,  Stole  BeielfiMlM.— The  State  provid 

and  completing  the  grounds,  in  addition  to  education  and  maintenance  of  its  indig 

which  there  was  an  unexpended  baldnce  of  feeble-minded,  and  deaf-mutes.    Th« 

former  appropriations  of  $318.40.    From  these  lowed  for  the  blind  is  $800  per  annuo 

appropriations  there  was  drawn  the  sum  of  feeble-minded,  $300  per  annum ;  an 

$16,216.29.    The  total  amount  appropriated  deaf-mutes,  $175  per  annum.     TheS 

for  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  boys'  and  ficiaries  at  present  at  the  several  ii 

girls'  school  is  $160,000.     The  new  building  is  are  as  follow :     Perkins  Institution 

nearly  ready  for  occupation.   It  will  accommo-  sachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  1 

date  seventy  boys.     At  the  May  session  an  chusetts   School   for   the   Feeble-m 

appropriation  of  $40,000  was  made  for  new  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  an^ 

buildings  for  the  incurable  insane.    The  time  Hows  of  LtWr.— The  Governor  say 

named  in  the  contract  for  the  completion  of  In  mjr  message  of  last  year  I  called  the 

the  new  buildings  is  May  1,  1885,  but  they  *H^^o*\'?^^^^®,Cn^r^f^S'^i?^^2^ 

««^K«ui«  «««  «^*  K^  ^^,^^\r.*^A  K«  4.k«4.  *i^^  section  28  ot  chapter  169  of  the  Public  Su 

probably  can  not  be  completed  by  that  time.  ^.^^  ^^  limitation  on  the  time  that  chUdn 

Ine  number  of  inmates  in  each  of  the  de-  employed  in  manufacturing  establishment 

partments,  Dec.  31,  1884,  was  as  follows:  In  relative  to  truant  children  forbids  the  cm 

the  State  Prison,  119;  in  Providence  County  any  children  in  such  establishments  nndi 

Jail,  213;   in  Sockanosset  School  for  Boys,  SLdTfou'rt^rytttf  "^"SSl^nhev 

164 ;    in  Oaklawn   School   for   Girls,   41 ;    in  attended  school  twelve  weeks  in  the  veJ 

State  Almshouse  and    House  of  Correction,  guch  employment,    ^^o  child  under  fiftee 

264 ;  in  State  Almshouse,  206  ;  in  State  Asy-  employed  unless  he  can  write  legibly  hii 

lum  for  the  Incurable  Insane,  314:  total,  1,321.  "^^/^^^^^i^  ^^  ^*  probable  that  the  i 

Tv.;«  Jn  ««  :»»./>»o^  ;«  «ii  4-u^  :*«o^Un4-t^*.r^f>  i  ao  limitation  m  the  number  of  hours  that  d 

This  is  an  increase  m  all  the  institutions  of  102  ^  employed  in  manufacturing  establisl 

since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  unintentional.     In  other  States  the  exp 

State  Hmm  aid  SdiOiL — At  the  January  session  been  tried  of  limiting  the  hours  of  laboi 

an  act  was  passed  establishing  a  State  Home  *ud  children  to  ten  hours  in  any  oLe  da 

or  School  for  neglected  and  dependent  children,  °*^«^  satisfactory  results. 

to  bo  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Educa-  PoDtlcaL — The  State  election  occur 

tion.     The  Governor  was  authorized  to  appoint  2d  of  April.    The  Republicans  renon 

three  commissioners  to  lease  or  purchase.    By  sitting  officers,  who  were  re-elected, 

ad  vice  of  the  board,  they  purchased  about  forty-  ocratic  nominees  were :  For  Govea 

i^ye  acres  of  land  in  the  city  of  Providence,  as  W.  Segar;    Lieutenant  -  Govern 

There  are  a  stone  dwelling-house,  two  cottages,  Mathewson;     Secretary    of   State, 

and  a  barn  on  the  premises,  all  of  which  will  M.  Wheeler ;    Attorney-General,    I 

be  needed.   "  With  a  small  appropriation,"  says  O'Rielly ;  Treasurer,  George  T.  Leor 

the  Governor,  "  to  put  the  buildings  in  repair  following  was  the  vote  for  Govemo 

and  to  furnish  them,  the  school  can  be  begun  lican,  15,986;   Democratic,  9,592; 

in  a  very  short  time  on  a  small  scale.    It  will  13.    The  Legislature  chosen  at  the 

be  necessary,  however,  to  make  an  appropria-  consists  of  29  Republicans  and  8  De: 

tion  for  the  erection  of  additional  buildings  the  Senate,  and  57  Republicans  and 

during  the  present  year."  crats  in  the  House.    The  vote  for  P 
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ors  on  the  4th  of  November  was  as  fol-  triea  f    Who  shall  insure  that  it  will  be  jptid  whole 

:    RepubUoan,  19,030;    Democratic,   12,-  and  punctually  in  circumstances  of  flnaDcial  c^^^^ 

r->      K.U    u   Ac%a     T>    Livi.'        noo     rr   '  of  war,  OF  on  Other  unfortunate  events  I    Is  it  forirot- 

Greenback,  422 ;  Prohibition,  928.    Two  ^j,  ^  ,jready,  merely  by  way  of  "  reprisal  "  the 

ibiican   Congressmen   were   elected.     On  payment  of  ecclesiastioal  pensions  attached  to  the  se- 

ember  2  United  States  Senator  Henry  B.  ouestrated  relij^^ious  property  has  been  susi>ended  by 

bony  died,  and  on  the  19th  of  November  ^^  Piedmontese  Government?    The  ever-increasing 

GoYemor  appointed  William  P.  Sheffield,  development  of  Cathohcism  among  the  heathen  and 

v/Tviuv*   oppviui,%=v4  Tf  *^;f*"^  ^  •  •-'"^'"'''^i  the  mcreasmg  facility  of  communications,  demand  the 

n  oilcan,  of  Newport,  to  tU  the  vacancy.  foundation  of  new  centers  of  missions,  and,  in  oonse- 

DMAJf  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.     The  year  1884  ^uence,  the  creation  of  seminaries,  colleges,  univorsi- 

aed  with  an  event  that  agitated  the  Roman  ties,  apostolic  vicariates,  and  prefectures.    Finally, 

holic  Church  throughout  the  world.     On  ''}j^  ^^^\  ^,  observe  that  Propaganda  is  not  merely 

ritt,^  on  4.u^  a         -In       *.     *  r\        *.'  the  principal  center  of  the  government  of  missions,  hut 

oaiy  29  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cassation  also  that  oY  an  immense  educational  and  scientific  in- 

tted  by  the  Italian  Government  decided  that  stitution  of  the  Idghest  order,  composing  a  college  of 

w  regarding  the  property  of  religious  orders  more  than  a  hundred  pupils  witli  mnumerable  chairs 

coDgregadons  applied  to  the  various  de-  of  literature,  philosophy,  theology,  and  philology- ;  a 

tments  of  the  Pontifical  Government,  com-  ^^Xt^rii^^lfc.''"'*^'  precious  museum,  and 

aly  called  congregations,  although  they  had  ¥akmg  §iese  considerations  as  your  guides,  your 

hing  of  a  monastic  character,  nor  the  slight-  lordship  will  have  the  goodness  to  call  &e  attention 

resemblance  to  a  religious  order.     Under  of  the  Binisterof  Foreign  A  ffairs  to  the  gravity  of  this 

I  decision,  the  extensive  properties  in  which  ^^"^  ^^^^  on  the  rights  of  the  Holv  See ;  on  the  ex- 

,  P^«  »Jr«»;^»  A^  i>-^,x««««^-  1?:^^  \.^A  ;«  ercise  of  Pontifical  power;  on  the  free  use  of  means 

^Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide  had  in-  indispensable  in  the^rop^ation  of  the  faith.    Your 

M  moneys  given  to  it  by  individuals  for  lordship  wiU  take  the  opportunity  to  speak  of  the 

)  support  of  Catholic  missions  in  a]l  parts  of  multiphed  outrages  and  vexations  which  render  the 

)  world  were  ordered  to  be  sold,  the  pro-  situation  of  the  chief  of  the  Chureh  daily  more  pain- 

ebt  of  the  Italian  Government  to  the  Con-  ^^^  and  pr^udicial  to  the  Papacy,  and  so  impolitic  in 

gation  de  Propaganda,  on  which  the  Gov-  theopinionof  the  judicious,  it  may  well  be  feared  that 

naent  was  to  pay  such  interest  as  it  saw  fit.  the  audacity  of  the  revolution  may  gain  still  more,  and 

this  Pope  Leo  XIII,  through  Cardinal  Simeo-  reduce  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  to  most  difficult  straito. 

ssoed  a  note,  addressed  to  the  Papal  repre-  This  was  followed  by  a  circular  letter  of  the 

atives  at  the  various  courts,  in  which  he  Sacred  Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide  to 

the  Catholic  bishops  throughout  the  world,  in 

opa^anda  is  a*  most  important  creation  of  the  Pa-  which  was  said : 

^  intended  to  be  always  at  the  disposal  ot"  that  The  Holy  Father,  most  deeply  grieved  by  this  new 
mg  ^wer  for  the  accomp  ishment  of  the  Divine  ^nd  overbearing  aUack  on  the  imprescriptible  rights 
ion  intrusted  to  the  Holy  See,  of  propagating  ^f  his  apostolate,  and  foreseeing  the  deplorable  oonse- 
and  civilization  among  all  nations.  And  as  re-  q^enoes  which  wUl  arise  from  the  conversion  of  the 
» the  manner  m  which  Propaganda  has  amiwercd  p^sent  patrimony  of  the  Sacred  Congregation-a  patri- 
puipoae,  the  annals  of  missions  are  ready  with  ^onv,  lAoreover,  already  ahenated  for  tTie  greatef  part 
witness.  by  the  Government  "/*<«  »*mi#n/« »»— feels  it  his  duty 
18  such  an  instituuon  as  this,  an  institution  bear-  to  provide  in  the  best  po^ible  manner  for  the  future 
aita  ongm,  in  its  Constitution,  in  Inactions,  in  security  of  so  deserving  wT  institution.  Withthisob- 
itnmony,  and  m  its  history,  a  character  so  wsen-  ject,  he  has,  therefore,  deigned  to  command  me  to  do- 
o^moiwhton  and  universal,  that  is  now  to  be  %]^re,  as  I  now  do  by  this  present  circular,  that  hence- 
Kited  to  the  private  and  particular  laws  of  an  iso-  fonh  the  administrative  seat  of  the  Propaganda,  for 
^vernment.  to  the  judgment  of  a  local  tnbunal  ^11  donations,  legacies,  and  offerings  by  which  the 
rn)unal  which  immediately  aOer  declaring  it  in-  piety  of  the  faithftil  mav  wish  to  meet  the  constant 
>le  of  possessing  legally,  proceeds  to  despoil  it  of  Jnj  oonsiderable  expenditure  of  the  institution,  is 


.^—  .^..^-.^    ..  . — .  —  ^«^«j^«  v^,  ««v«  ,v^^  onenngs  oi  ine  laitntui  may  oe  put  out  ot  an  aanger, 

>ay ment  of  enormous  taxes,  which  absorl^d  the  and  be  at  the  ft«e  and  independent  disposal  of  the  Sa- 

part  of  ita  yearly  revenues,  thus  snatched  from  cred  Congregation  for  the  benefit  of  thrinissions. 

destination  of  beneficence.     No  regard  was  paid         rr  • 

e  good  offices  of  persons  worthy  of  consideration ;        The    action    of    the    Italian    Government, 

fforts  to  make  the  legal  position  more  tolerable  through  a  court  in  its  pay,  to  sell  property 

for  nothing.    No  attention  whatever  was  paid  to  i^  ^hich  all  the  Catholic  churches  in  mission 

rrefutable  arguments  which  had  won  ftx)m  pre-  i,'<.Ai  i.i.*L  u  '   *.        * 

i  tribunal,  a  favorable  decision,  and  one  approved  countries  throughout  the  world  were  interest- 

es  by  all  upright  minds.    The  very  will  of  the  ^^y  ^^^  to  deposit  the  proceeds  m  the  national 

si  dead  was  slighted  over  the  tomb.    It  might  al-  treasury,  excited  protests  in  all  countries.     As 

be  said  that  jome  power  had  decreed  the  spolia-  the  American  College  at  Rome  was  directly 

r^i^eT^o'?.''nTrp'Le':rvUfrhe%".ct  menaced,  Cardinal  McCloskey   Archbishop  of 

that  before  the  decree  of  this  strange  power  all  ^^^   ^0**^»  *t  O^ce  addressed  President  Ar- 

ELB  of  riirht  and  arguments  of  justice  were  vain.  thur  to  claim   the  protection   of  the  United 

rendering  Propaganda  incapable  of  holding  its  States  for  the  college.     Secretary  Frelinghuy- 

«»seHsions  the  state  reduces  it  to  a  position  be-  gen,  through  Mr.  Astor,  the  American  minister 

DAt  of  an  V  class  of  citizens.  -*  t>^--.     ? -a  a.    /v  e        ^v    li.  t       o 

tiat  would  be  the  situation  of  Propaganda  if  the  »*  ^^™®»  ^^1?. »  Pfoteat  before  the  Italian  Gov- 

were  to  suffer  a  reduction  or  if  the  payment  were  ernment,  which  m  March  annulled,  so  far  as 

sly  suspended,  as  has  happened  in  other  coun-  the  American  College  was  concerned,  the  Judg- 
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ment  of  the  Court  of  Cassation.    As  the  qnes-  honors  psiid  on  March  2  to  the  blessed  GbitieilFJ^^ 

tion  still  remained  in  regard  to  other  property,  the  Good,  Count  of  Flanders,  who  had  ^  Vf 

meetings  were  held  in  various  parts — notably  beatified  Feb.  9,  1882.  F^^ 

in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Great  Britain,        In  France,  Government  showed  an  antap  f^^^ 

and  Ireland — at  which  protests  were  made,  nism  in  reducing  the  appropriations  for  saluiei 

and  the  Episcopate  in  many  countries  appealed  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  in  passing  an  set 

to  their  governments  to  protect  their  rights  allowing  divorces, 
menaced  by  the  Italian  Government.  Catholic  interest  in  the  United  States tnniel 

On  April  20  Pope  Leo  XIII  issued  an  en-  on  efforts  in  Rhode  Island,  Kentockj,  >ef 

cyclical  renewing  the   condemnation  of  the  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  to  obtain  for Catbctieft^  ^-'^ 

Freemasons  made  by  his  predecessors,  which  inmates  of  State  penal  and  eleemoftynarj  inid-  m  ^^ 

was  followed.  May  10,  by  a  circular  of  Cardi-  tutions  the  privilege  of  having  Csiholic  wor-  ^^^j-- 

nal  Monaco.    Pope  Leo  encouraged  devotion,  ship  on  Sundays  and  exemption  from  conipcl- 

especially  prayers  for  the  prosperity  of  the  sory  attendance  at  Protestant  serrices.  Tbe 

Christian  religion,  and  the  devotion  of  the  awakening  of  an  historical  interest  was  sbon  B  Tl« 

rusary,  though  he  discountenanced  an  attempt  on  the  centenary  of  Father  Juniper  Serra  ia  pi^e  i 

to  celebrate  a  centennial  of  the  birth  of  the  California,  and  on  the  establishment  of  Catbolie  |r!La 

Blessed  Virgin   Mary.     He  received   severfd  Historical  Societies  in  Philadelphia,  New  York, 

bodies  of  pilgrims  at  Rome,  and  when  the  and  Pittsburg.     The  great  event  was  the  tt- 

cholera  ravaged  southern  Italy,  exerted  him-  sembling  (November  9)  of  the  third  Pkniry  |k  Ih 

self  to  afford  temporal  and  spiritual  relief  to  Council  at  Baltimore,  which  continoed  its  ks- 

the  sufferers.    On  the  1st  of  May,  by  a  motu  sions  to  December  7.    It  was  presided  oyer  bj 

propria,  he  established  a  school  of  paleogra-  Archbishop  Gibbons,  of  Baltimore,  who  bid 

phy,  gave  canonical  erection  to  the  American  been  appointed  by  the  Pope  Apostolic  De1^ 

College,   and   presided  over   theological  and  gate.    There  were  present  fourteen  archbisb-  ■»  s 

philosophical  debates.    Decrees  were  issued  in  ops,  sixty  bishops,  and  one  prefect  apostolic 

several  causes  for  beatification  of  Veu.  Diego  from  the  United  States,  with  five  visiting  bl^ 

de  Cadiz,  O.  S.  F.,  and  Ven.  Gertrude  Salandri,  ops  from  other  countries,  and  thirty  abbots  w 

O.  S.  D.  (February  9),  and  Queen  Maria  Chris-  superiors  of    religious  orders.     The  deci««  W^  ^ 

tina  of  Naples  (July  1).     Early  in  the  year  he  were  not  made  known,  but  were  reported  to  ^^ 

addressed    an    encyclical   to  the    bishops  of  embrace  the  establishment  of  rectors  irreiDOv* 

France,  on  the  trials  of  the  Church  in  that  able  except  for  cause,  who  were  to  have  the 

country,  and  sent  envoys  extraordinary  and  selection  of  candidates  for  the  epiacopal  we 

delegates  apostolic  to  Brazil,  Peru,  Ecuador,  when  a  vacancy  occurred;  the  adoption o(i 

and  Bolivia.    The  matter  of  church  music  was  catechism  for  the  whole  country,  and  the  ere^ 

treated  in  a  circular  to  the  bishops  of  Italy.  tion  of  a  Catholic  university. 

During  1884  the  Sacred  College  lost  Cardi-        The  Catholic  missions  suffered  in  Socdts, 
nals  De  Luca,  Bilio,  Hassoun  de  Pietro,  and  where  they  were  broken  up  in  conseqnence  if 
Falloux,   and  the  Pope  created   as   cardinal  the  fanaticism  excited  by  £1  Mahdi.   SeveQ 
priests  Joseph  Sebastian  Neto,  Patriarch  of  priests  and  four  sisters  died  of  exposure  or 
Lisbon,  and  William  Sanfelice  de  Acquarella,  were   massacred,    according  to  reports  that 
Archbishop  of  Naples,  on  the  24th  of  March ;  reached  Cairo.     The  war  of  the  French  with 
Anthony  MonescUloyViso,  Archbishop  of  Va-  Tonquin,  which    resulted  in  hostilities  with 
lencia;  Celestine  Ganglbauer,  Archbishop  of  China,  led  to  massacres  of  Christians  in  the 
Vienna;   Zephyrin  Gonzales  y  Diaz  Tunon,  Annamite  districts  of  Phanhoa  and  Ngehn. 
Archbishop  of  Seville ;  Peter  J.  M.  A.  Celesia,  Christians   were  also  persecuted  in  Cochin- 
Archbishop  of  Palermo,  and  William  Massaia,  China,  and  in  China  itself, 
on  the  10th  of  November :  and  created  cardi-        ROUMANIi,  a  kingdom  of  eastern  Europe, 
nal  deacons,   Carmine   Merosi-Gori,   Ignatius  formerly  a  province  of  Turkey.     Absolute  iu- 
Ma<40tto,  and  Isidore  Verga,  on  the  same  day.  dependence  was  proclaimed  May  22, 1877,  and 

In  Prussia,  though  the  attempts  of  the  Catho-  was  recognized  by  the  powers  at  the  Congrea 
lies  to  have  the  May  laws  absolutely  repealed  of  Berlin,  June  18,  1878.  The  principality  of 
failed,  their  severity  was  greatly  abated.  At  Roumania  was  erected  into  a  kmgdom  March 
the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Government  au-  26. 1881.  The  Constitution  was  eJaboratedby 
thorized  119  priests  in  the  single  diocese  of  a  Constituent  Assembly  in  1866,  and  modified 
Breslau  to  say  mass,  thus  exempting  from  fine  in  1884  by  the  Chambers.  It  delegates  the 
and  imprisonment;  priests  that  had  been  de-  legislative  power  to  the  Senate,  of  120  mem- 
barred  by  the  law  from  officiating  for  their  bers,  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  of  183 
flocks  were  restored  to  their  salaries  in  the  dio-  members,  chosen  by  electoral  colleges  in  each 
ceses  of  Enlm,  Ermeland,  and  Hildesheim,  but  district.  Every  taxed  citizen  is  a  voter, 
in  other  dioceses  the  laws  were  enforced.  The  King,  Carol  I,  the  son  of  Prince  Ho- 

In  Austria  a  mob  invaded  a  church  where  a  henzollern-Sigmaringen,  was  born  April  20, 

preacher  was  denouncing  socialism,  and  great  1839.    He  was  elected  Prince  of  Roumania  in 

excesses  followed.  1866,  after  the  abdication  of  Conza,  who  was 

In  Belgium  the  Catholic  spirit  was  revived  elected  Hospodar  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 

by  the  freedom  given  to  education,  and  by  the  in  1859,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Prince  Alex- 
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John  I  npoD  their  union  into  the  prin- 
r  of  Roamania  in  1861.  The  executive 
ity  is  exercised  by  a  council  of  eight, 
ministry  is  composed  of  the  following 
irs:  President  of  the  Council  and  Minis- 
he  Interior,  J.  C.  Bratiano ;  Minister  of 

Instruction  and  Worship,  G.  Eitzu; 
iv  of  Foreign  Affairs,  D.  Sturdza ;  Min- 
f  Finance,  G.  Lecca ;  Minister  of  Agri- 
,  Commerce,  and  Domains,  J.  Campi- 
Minister  of  Justice,  N.  Voinov ;  Minis- 
i^ar,  Cren.  E.  Falcoiano. 
aid  P»pilatlMk — The  area,  as  fixed  by 
iatf  of  Berlin,  is  about  49,979  square 
The  latest  census  taken  in  Roumonia 
he  number  of  inhabitants  at  4,424,961. 
ipital,  Bucharest,  contains  221,000  in- 
its ;  Jaasy,  90,000 ;  Galatz,  80,000.  The 
r  of  marriages  in  1888  was,  exclusive 

Dobru^ja,  44,114;    births,    205,387; 
126,677. 

KM. — The  accounts  for  the  fiscal  year 
March  30,  1882,  state  the  total  receipts 
878,863  lei,  or  francs,  and  the  expendi- 
as  200,020,715  lei.  The  budget  for 
)5  makes  the  receipts  130,269,438  lei, 
ich  24,980,000  are  derived  from  direct 
58,380,000  from  indirect  taxes,  20,075,- 
}m  the  domains,  9,617,925  from  public 
,  and  the  rest  from  the  other  ministries, 
of  the  surplus  of  1882-88,  and  from 
sources.  The  expenditures  are  made  to 
e  the  receipts,  50,130,064  being  devoted 
reouirements  of  the  public  debt^  30,551,- 
military  expenses,  12,786,289  to  instruc- 
id  worship,  and  the  remainder  to  the 
ministries  and  various  expenses.  The 
debt  b  divided  into  two  classes — ^tho 
loans  and  railway  construction  loans, 
trmer  amounted,  April  1,  1884,  to  311,- 
)  lei,  the  largest  part  bearing  interest  at 
oent.  and  provided  with  sinking  funds 
em  the  last  bonds  in  1926.  The  latter 
ted  to  868,842,279  lei,  the  main  loans 
6  per  cent,  interest,  and  all,  except  the 
dest  loans,  redeemable  before  1923. 
one  third  of  the  public  debt  is  held  in 
nia,  and  the  rest  mainly  in  Germany. 
irB7« — The  military  force  is  composed 
standing  army  with  its  reserve,  the  ter- 
army  with  its  reserve,  the  militia,  and 
'J  in  mass.  The  law  of  1876,  modified 
2  and  1883,  obliges  every  Roumanian 
I  of  bearing  arms  to  serve,  in  person, 
ears  in  the  standing  army  and  four  years 
territorial  cavalry  or  four  in  the  tern- 
nfantry.  The  effective  strength  of  the 
irmy  on  the  peace  footing  is  1,200  offi- 
d  18,532  soldiers,  with  2,945  horses  and 
ns.  The  territorial  army  can  muster 
120,000  men.  The  fortification  of  Bn- 
■  by  a  ring  of  nineteen  forts  was  author- 
1884. 

lerce*— The  total  value  of  the  imports  in 
as  859,907,178  lei,  against  268.851,921 
3,  274,757,458iiil83i,  and  225,386,415 


in  1880 ;  the  total  value  of  the  exports  in  1883 
was  220,650,279  lei,  against  244,730,199  in 
1882,  206,518,317  in  1881,  and  218,918,878  in 
1880.  Of  the  total  imports  in  1888,  158,978,- 
000  lei  came  from  Austria-Hungary,  78,743,000 
from  Great  Britain,  43,887,000  from  Germany, 
86,491,000  from  France,  and  the  rest  from 
Turkey  and  other  countries;  of  the  total  ex- 
ports. Great  Britain  received  88,649,000  lei, 
Austria-Hungary  71,478,000,  and  France  19,- 
088,000.  The  imports  and  exports  of  the  prin- 
cipal classes  of  merchandise  were  valued  in 
1883  at  the  following  amounts  in  lei : 


CLASSES  OF  COMMODITIES. 


CerealB 

Animals 

Hides  and  leather 

Timber  and  wood  mannlkctures. . 
TezUle  materials  and  manulkct- 


ares 

Metals,  and  manoflMtorei  thereof. 
Oils,  lata,  etc 


Total. 


Iinporik 


7,000,000 

4,000,000 

48,700,000 

ia,8oo,ooo 

117,600,000 

78,100,000 

8,700,000 


267,900,000 


Exporta. 


172,500,000 

11,600,000 

6,400,000 

8,100,000 

6,200,000 

1,800,000 

200,000 


206,800,000 


The  exporta  of  milk  and  cheese  average 
5,000,000  francs  a  year,  those  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  7,500,000  francs,  those  of  timber 
5,000,000  francs,  those  of  live  animals  17,000,- 
000  francs.  The  timber  of  the  Roumanian 
forests  is  exported  in  large  quantities  at  very 
low  prices  and  is  consumed  without  stint  for 
fuel. 

igrlcittiire. — The  Roumanians  are  almost  ex- 
clusively engaged  in  agriculture.  The  popula- 
tion is  only  forty  to  the  square  kilometre,  and 
the  method  of  cultivation  is  expensive.  Nearly 
half  the  area  of  the  kingdom  is  cultivable  soil, 
but  of  the  tillable  land  not  much  more  than  a 
third  part  is  under  the  plow,  nearly  half  lying 
in  pasture,  a  twelfth  part  being  meadow,  and 
a  twenty-fifth  vineyard  and  garden.  Of  the 
lands  not  suitable  for  cultivation,  two  thirds 
are  sterile  and  unproductive,  and  one  third  is 
covered  with  forest.  The  pasture-lands  are 
mainly  leased  from  the  large  proprietors  by 
the  sheep-growers.  The  country  is  rich  in 
both  sheep  and  cattle,  possessing  5,000,000 
head  of  the  former  and  8,000,000  of  the  lat- 
ter, besides  500,000  goats,  and  over  1,250,000 
swine.  The  lowlands  in  Roumania,  as  in  the 
neighboring  parts  of  Austria  and  Russia,  are 
covered  with  a  black  humus  a  metre  deep  on 
the  average.  Manure  is  never  used,  yet  the 
wheat-lands  show  no  sign  of  exhaustion.  The 
creation  of  a  peasant  proprietary  has  long  been 
the  aim  of  the  Roumanian  statesmen.  Eman- 
cipated from  serfdom  in  1848,  but  not  endowed 
with  lands,  the  peasants  were  left  in  the  same 
dependence  on  the  boyars  as  before.  In  1864 
Prince  Couza  issued  an  edict  making  them  the 
owners  of  the  lands  that  they  held  in  actual 
possession,  giving  the  proprietors  an  indemnity 
amounting  to  14,000,000  francs.  By  this  act 
400,000  peasant  families  were  made  the  own- 
ers of  about  the  eighth  part  of  the  land.  They 
were  prohibited  fVom  alienating  their  posses- 
sions for  a  period  ending  in  1884.    This  term 
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laoation,  while  for  others  the  limita-  tion  of  the  National  Gaard  was  formally  abol- 
raised  to  twenty  francs  direct  taxes,  ished,  as  incongmous  in  the  new  military  sys- 
est  class,  which  comprises  the  great  tern.    The  Liberals  carried  throagh  an  amend- 
the  rural  population,  was  subjected  to  ment   guarding  against    the   revival   of   the 
rtant  change.    Every  citizen  receiving  Council  of  State,  which  was  abolished  by  the 
le  from  real  estate  of  over  300  francs,  Constitution  of  1S66,  in  the  guise  of  an  ad- 
ible  to  read  and  write,  casts  his  vote  ministrative  council ;  yet  they  agreed  to  a  pro- 
the  rest,  ex6ept  clergymen  and  ten-  vision  for  the  eventual  establishment  of  a  por- 
ing 1,000  francs  rent,  who  also  vote  manent  commission  with  advisory  powers  for 
exercise  the  franchise  through  elect-  the  preparation  of  legislative  bills  and  adminis- 
ifore.    The  Assembly  of  Revision  also  trative  decrees.    The  proposition  to  appoint 
1  salaries  on  members  of  the  Senate,  under-secretaries  to  represent  the  ministries  in 
modification  of  the  electoral  laws  fur-  Parliament  was  also  approved.    The  amend- 
safeguard  against  arbitrary  attempts  ment,  which  prolongs  for  thirty-two  years  the 
inisters  in  power  to  alter  the  results  of  period  during  which  the  former  serfs  are  for- 
by  requiring  a  two-third  minority  of  bidden  to  sell  lands  allotted  to  tliem  by  the 
Qber  or  Senate  to  declare  illegal  the  state,  applies  likewise  to  the  peasant  proprie- 
of  a  member  returned  in  due  form.  tors   of  the   Dobrudja   who   received    their 
changes  of  importance  were  wrought  holdings   through    the    intervention   of   the 
nstitution.    The  alteration  in  the  first  state. 

mply  adapts  the  Constitution  to  the  ter-  Geneial  Bection. — In  the  beginning  of  October 
thanges  accomplished  by  the  Treaty  of  Parliament  was  called  together  for  the  purpose 
The  article,  which  declared  that  the  of  receiving  the  decree  of  dissolution,  in  order 
ities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  are  that  the  elections  for  a  new  Parliament,  chosen 
i  an  indissoluble  state,  constituted  un-  under  the  revised  electoral  law,  might  take 
lame  of  Ronmania,  now  says  that  the  place  before  Nov.  27,  the  date  appointed  by 
ofRoumania  is  united  with  its  posses-  law  for  the  opening  of  the  regular  session, 
the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  to  form  an  The  Government  party  achieved  a  complete 
ble  state.  The  Dobrudja  is,  however,  victory.  On  December  5  the  Bratiano  minis- 
roaght  under  the  Constitution.  A  sepa-  try  handed  in  their  portfolios,  in  order  that  a 
se  was  therefore  enacted,  which  allows  new  Cabinet  might  be  formed  which  would 
tered  rights  to  be  extended  to  the  new  represent  the  minority  lately  returned  by  the 
by  a  simple  act  of  the  Legislature.  A  constituencies.  In  accordance  with  a  resolu- 
te abridge  the  rights  of  the  press  ere-  tion  passed  by  Parliament  in  secret  session, 
Lrly  as  much  excitement  as  the  fran-  they  recalled  their  resignations  and  continued 
3stion.    The  Constitution  of  1866,  lib-  in  office. 

every  respect  except  in  its  electoral  Tke  DInUltllM  of  the  Jewiu — ^ITnder  the  press- 

ia,  which  were  exacted  by  the  Boyar  ure  of  the  powers  at  the  Berlin  Congress,  the 

return  for  its  concessions  on  other  Roumanian  Government  undertook  to  rescind 

ave  a  large  liberty  to  the  public  press,  the  article  of  the  Constitution  of  1866  exclad- 

ia  unrestricted  rights  of  speech  and  ing  Jews  from  civil  rights.    The  Constituent 

aeinbly.    If  the  statesmen  in  power  Assembly  of  1879  accordingly  modified  the  ar- 

tetimes  laid  themselves  open  to  charges  tide  in  such  a  way  as  to  remove  the  religious 

ption  and  nepotism,  the  Opposition  disabilities,  and  yet  leave  its  provisions  still 

the  other  hand,  has  been  unscrupulous  effective  against  the  numerous  Jewish  popula- 

■dent  in  its  personal  attacks  on  minis-  tion  of  Roumania.    To  do  this,  it  substituted 

I  press  derehcts  were  by  constitutional  the  word  "  foreigner  "  for  "  non-Christian," 

1  tried  before  juries,  who  invariably  thus  incapacitating  the  citizens  of  other  states 

^  the  accused  editors.     Civil  actions  from  acquiring  land  and  the  other  rights  that 

ges  were  formerly  laid  before  juries,  had  previously  been  withheld  from  the  He- 

^  construction  of  the  law  has  recently  brews.    This  enactment  shut  out  foreign  capi- 

'anced.     The  Senate  now  proposed  tal  from  the  agricultural  development  of  the 

Revisory  Assembly  should  withdraw  country.    In  certain  cases  it  worked  hardship 

ions  from  the  juries  and  place  them  for  heirs  of  Roumanian  estates  who  were  citi- 

e  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  tribunals,  zens  of  other  countries.    The  Jews  of  Rouma- 

)Hty  in  the  Chamber,  on  the  other  hand,  nia,  though  their  ancestor^  for  centuries  had 

on  a  clear  declaration  subjecting  civil  resided  in  the  country,  were  legally  foreigners. 

18  criminal  cases  to  trial  by  jury  and  Their  petitions   for  naturalization  were  not 

ng  accused  journalists  from  arrest  on  granted,  except  in  the  rarest  instances.    The 

ge  of  offenses  against  the  laws  of  the  Jews  were  worse  off  than  before,  because. 

They  carried  out  their  views,  accepting,  when  they  returned  from  a  sojourn  abroad,  the 

of  a  compromise  with  the  Senate,  an  officials  began  to  demand  their  passports.  Jews 

ent  of  Prince  Sturdza,  which  excludes  who  wished  to  go  out  of  the  country  were  pro- 

7  trial  press  offenses  against  the  King  vided  with  emigration  certificates,  and  pronib- 

>ers  of  the  royal  family,  or  against  sov-  ited  under  severe  penalties  from  returning. 

)f  foreign  states.    The  French  institu-  Fresh  disabilities  were  imposed  on  Jews,  or, 
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ES. 

Importi. 

Bxportk 

814,189,000 

184^709.000 

81,018,000 

89,908,000 

18,070,000 

9,885,000 

81,8011,000 

9,847,000 

8,684,000 

«  •      •  •  •  •  • 

1,900,000 

8,000,000 

84,529,000 

19,744,000 

8,458.000 

52,869,000 

17&019,000 

810,099,000 

54.448,000 

88,807,000 

89,056,000 

89.608,000 

15,650,000 
8,806,000 

^y 

12,133,000 
8,461.lK)0 

4,514,000 

6,878,000 

8,648,000 

4,484,000 

84,758.000 

567,979,000 

617,796,000 

▼alne  of  merchandise  imported 
m  countries  throagh  the  ports  of 
1882  was  190,500,000  rabies,  ex- 
',000  rubles;  imports  by  way  of 
tiers,  268,785,000  rubles,  exports 
•ubles;  imports  by  way  of  the 
orts  58,302,000  rabies,  exports 
ubles ;  imports  through  the  ports 
s  Sea  826,000  rabies,  exports 
les. 

amerce  with  European  countries 
exports  of  cereals  amounted  to 
ubles,  imports  5,957  rubles ;  the 
irituons  liquors  to  16,124,000,  the 
19,000  rabies ;  imports  of  grooer- 
,  exports  720,000  rubles;  exports 
I  and  fruits,  47,537,000,  imports 
ibles;  exports  of  animtds,  meat, 
8  26,656,000  rubles,  imports  11,- 
^;  total  imports  of  articles  of 
112,816,000  rubles,  total  exports 
rabies.  The  imports  of  fuel 
18,173,000  rubles,  exports  70,000 ; 
neral  products  82,630,000  rabies, 
,000;  imports  of  raw  metals  11,- 
9,  exports  16,624,000 ;  imports  of 
,  hair,  and  furs  127,986,000  ru- 
106,007,000;  imports  of  textile 
29,000  rubles,  exports  85,044.000 
mports  of  raw  materials  192,872,- 
3tal  exports  160,905,000  rubles. 
>f  glass  and  pottery  amounted  to 
les,  exports  800,000 ;  the  imports 
mufactures  and  clothing  to  27,- 
s,  exports  8,926,000 ;  imports  of 
ictures,  machinery,  time-pieces, 
)0  rubles,  exports  1,227,000;  im- 
mnfactures  of  wood  5,950,000 
A  727,000 ;  total  imports  of  man- 
ides  106,409,000  rubles,  total  ex- 
K)  rabies.  The  imports  of  drugs, 
1  colors  were  of  the  value  of  54,-- 
38,  exports  46,000 ;  imports  of 
d  fats  28,175,000  rabies,  exports 
iports  of  other  articles  24,170,000 
s  14,256,000;  total  miscellaneous 
r66,000  rabies,  total  exports  20,- 
s.  The  imports  of  specie  in  1882 
9,149,000  rubles,  and  the  exports 
juv. — 45    A 


to  76,620,000  rabies,  making  the  total  import 
commerce  with  Europe  527,512,000  rabies,  and 
the  export  commerce  667,348,000  rabies.  Of 
the  imports  from  Finland  in  1882,  reported  as 
15,088,000  rabies,  9,678,000  rabies  represented 
manufactured  products,  8,505,000  raw  and 
partly  manufactured  products,  and  1,910,000 
articles  of  food  and  consumption;  of  the  ex- 
ports, amounting  to  18,214,000  rabies,  8,284,- 
000  rabies  represented  articles  of  consumption, 
2,888,000  manufactured  objects,  and  2,092,000 
raw  materials  and  partly  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. The  total  merchandise  imports  from 
Asia  amounted  to  32,853,000  rubles,  consisting 
of  tea,  of  the  value  of  19,188,000  rubles,  fruits 
and  legumes,  textile  materials  and  manufact- 
ures, leather  and  peltry,  cereals,  etc.  The  ex- 
ports to  Asia  amounted  to  18,798,000  rublea, 
the  leading  articles  being  textile  manufactures 
of  the  value  of  3,615,000  rubles,  textile  mate- 
rials of  the  value  of  2,196,000  rubles,  and  ce- 
reals of  the  value  of  1,565,000  rabies.  The 
imports  of  the  precious  metals  from  Asia  were 
625,000,  and  the  exports  to  Asia  8,898,000 
rubles,  making  the  total  import  trade  38,478,- 
000  rubles,  and  the  export  trade  17,696,000 
rabies. 

Petr»leMB. — The  naphtha  production  of  Rus- 
sia increased  from  half  a  million  poods  in  1875 
(1  pood  =  36  pounds)  to  25,000,000  poods  in 
1880, 30.000,000  in  1881, 50,000,000  in  1882,  and 
60,000,000  in  1883.  The  manufacture  of  pe- 
troleum increased  from  7.858,750  poods  in  1880 
to  11,634,285  in  1881,  12,471,715  in  1882,  and 
14,252,626  in  1883.  In  the  first  six  months  of 
1884  the  production  of  both  the  raw  and  the 
refined  oil  in  the  Baku  district  was  50  per 
cent,  greater  than  in  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  preceding  year.  The  industry  was  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  opening,  in  1883,  of  the 
Transcaucasian  Railroad  from  Baku  to  Tiflis, 
through  Batoum  and  Poti,  by  means  of  which 
petroleum  can  be  exported  to  western  Europe 
by  way  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  exports  to  Eu- 
rope increased  800  per  cent,  in  1883,  and  in  a 
much  greater  proportion  in  1884.  The  ship- 
ments to  European  countries  by  way  of  the 
Black  Sea  of  illuminating  oil  during  the  first 
eight  months  of  1884  amounted  to  2,178,000 
poods.  Including  lubricating  oil  and  other 
petroleum  products,  the  exports  by  this  route 
were  valued  at  8,395,000  rabies.  The  exports 
across  the  Russian  land  frontiers  were  only 
878,000  poods  of  illuminating  oil.  From  the 
waste  products  a  fuel  is  obtained  which  is 
cheaper  than  coal.  It  is  used  on  the  steamers 
of  the  Oaspian  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  in  a 
large  number  of  factories  that  have  been  start- 
ed on  the  banks  of  the  Yolga.  Russian  petro- 
leum has  driven  American  oil  out  of  the  Rus- 
sian market.  In  1872  neariy  15,000,000  gallons 
of  American  petroleum  were  exported  to  Rus- 
sia. In  the  first  eight  months  of  1883  the  ship- 
ments were  1,267,512  gallons.  In  the  same 
part  of  1884  they  fell  off  to  108,981  gallons. 
The  exports  to  Austria  declined  from  7,898,r 
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!40,  of  which  nnmher  1,034,505  were  hattalionB  of  infantry  and  54  of  riflemen,  880 

and  1,076,735  females.     The  numher  squadrons  of  cavalry,  808  batteries  of  artillery 

rere  adherents  of  the  Lutheran  confes-  with  4  gons  each,  and  80  of  flying  artillery 

ras  2,069,720,  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  with  6  guns  each,  and  29^  troops  of  engineers. 

^  of  the  Roman  Catholic  2,299.    The  The  garrison  and  local  troops  in  time  of  peace 

)r  speaking  Finnish  was  in  1880  1,756,-  number  1,625  officers  and  59,625  men,  the  de- 

wedish  294,876,  Russian  4,195,  German  pot  troops  851  officers  and  11,864  men,  the 

Lapps,  etc.,  961.    Helsingfors,  the  prin-  troops  of  instruction  59  officers  and  1,182  men, 

oity,  has  a  population  of  45,919  souls,  making  the  total  peace  effective  of  the  regular 

umber  of  marriages  in  1882  was  15,928,  army  699,516  officers  and  men,  with  129,786 

tlis  78,245,  of  deaths  49,018 ;  excess  of  horses.    The  war  effective  is  reported  as  1,- 

S9,232.  766,248  officers  and  men,  with  222,936  horses 

total  value  of  imports  in  1882  was  167,-  and  3,644  pieces  of  field  artillery.    The  Cos- 

O  gold  marks  (the  Finnish  mark  is  the  sack  troops  have  an  effective  of  51,946  officers 

lent  of  the  franc),  of  which  71,700,000  and  men,  witli  88^07  horses,  in  time  of  peace, 

were  from  Russia,  42,600,000  marks  and  of  145,825  officers  and  men,  with  138,036 

Germany,  15,900,000  marks  from  Great  horses,  in  time  of  war.    The  irregular  troops 

X,  and  13,700,000  marks  from  Norway  number  5,776  men,  with  5,827  horses,  on  the 

reden ;  from  the  United  States  2,200,000  peace  footing,  and  6,831  men,  with  5,882  horses, 

.    The  total  value  of  the  exports  was  119,-  on  the  war  footing.    The  total  strength  of  the 

O  marks ;  to  Russia  54,500,000  marks,  to  Russian  army  is  757,238  men  in  time  of  peace, 

Britain  24,400,000  marks,  to  France  10,-  and  1,917,904  in  time  of  war.    The  disposable 

0  marks,  to  Germany  8,300,000  marks,  materials  not  entered  in  the  reports  would  raise 
Mien  and  Norway  7,800,000  marks.  The  the  effective  to  about  800,000  men  in  time  of 
re  entered  at  Rnnish  ports  in  1882  was  peace  and  8,000,000  in  war  time.  The  number 
(90  tons,  of  which  992,695  were  under  of  soldiers  under  arms  on  Jan.  1,  1885,  exdu- 
inish  flag,  62,624  under  the  Russian,  and  sive  of  the  Cossacks  and  irregular  troops,  was 

1  under  foreign  flags.    The  tonnage  en-  reported  as  662,449,  with  80,889  officers, 
with  cargoes  was  724,995,  cleared  with  The  distribution  of  the  principal  part  of  the 
8,  1,379,080;  total  clearances,  1,589,957  standing  army  among  the  notary  districts  about 

The  merchant  navy  consisted,  Jan.  1,  the  beginning  of  1884,  having  a  total  strength 

of  1,363  vessels,  of  243,422  tons,  using  of  28,074  officers  and  836,145  men,  was  as  fol- 

>ower,  and  225  steamers  of  11,959  tons,  lows:  St.  Petersburg  82,470,  Finland  48,445, 

railroad  mileage  in  1888  was  1,191  kilo-  Wilna  104,366,  Warsaw  110,287,  Kiev  76,684, 

s  of  which  all  but  33  kilometres  belonged  Odessa  63,433,  Kharkov  68,146,  Moscow  84,- 

state.    The  number  of  letters  carried  in  535,  Kazan  39,826,  Caucasus   99,854,  eastern 

dls  during  1882  was  8,078,202,  includ-  Siberia  17,058,  Turkistan  26,679. 

stal-cards ;  the  receipts  of  the  post-office  The  Navy. — The  Russian  fleet  in  the  Baltic 

i96,356  marks  ;  the  expenses,  800,380.  consisted  in  1888  of  81  ironclads  with  835  guns, 

budget  for  1884  makes  the  total  receipts  37  armed  steamers  with  811  guns,  59  unarmea 

,211  marks,  of  which  6,859,700  are  de-  steamers,  8  sail-ships,  and  95  torpedo-boats ; 

from  the  property  of  the  state,  7,411,-  the  Black  Sea  fleet  of  7  ironclads  with  61  guns, 

>m  direct  taxes,  17,043,000  from  indirect  27  armed  steamers  with  105  guns,  59  other 

1,104,000  from  stamps,  2,631,192  from  steamers,  and  16  torpedo-boats.    In  the  Cas- 

Lary  reserve  fund,  and  about  2,500,000  plan  there  were  12  steamers  with  26  guns  and 

other  sources.      The  expenditures  are  4  unarmed,  and  in  the  Lake  of  Aral  6  steamers 

at  36,453,048  marks,  of  which  7,530,-  with  18  guns.    The  Siberian  fleet  comprised  8 

e  devoted  to  military  affairs,  6,959,550  armed  steamers  with  42  guns,   13  unarmed 

1  administration,  4,304,739  to  education,  steamers,  and  6  torpedo-boats.    The  navy  was 

S  and  worship,  4,502,400  to  the  service  manned  by  8,930  officers  and  25,806  sailors. 

public  debt,  2,789,009  to  public  works  Two  new  armor-plated  vessels,  the  Tchesma 

prioulture,  8.139,000  to  railroads,  1,256,-  and  Sinope,  were  expected  to  be  completed  in 

public  health,  1,279,317  to  prisons,  and  the  spring  of  1885.    They  are  built  entirely  of 

^55  to  dotations  and  pensions.    The  pub-  steel,  and  lined  throughout  with  water-tight 

►t  on  Jan.  1,  1884,  consisted  of  an  inter-  compartments.    They  are  alike  in  every  re- 

>bt  of  8,871,600  contracted  to  relieve  spect    The  length  is  339^  feet,  displacement 

>f  feudal  dues,  and  foreign  loans,  paying  10,181  tons,  armament  6  12-inch  and  7  6-inch 

)  roost  part  4(  per  cent,  interest,  amount-  guns,  engines  9,000  indicated  horse-power, 

the  sum  of  59,734,034  marks.  FlBiieeSt — The  financial   accounts  for  1888 

iniy. — ^The  effective  strength  of  the  field  state  the  total  receipts  as  703,712,000  rubles, 

^n  the  peace  footing  in  1884  was  19.774  27,829,000  more  than  the  estimates.    The  direct 

s  and  532,764  rank  and  file,  including  imposts  produced  112,970  rubles,  the  license- 

^  non-combatants,  with  833  batteries  of  taxes  19,704,000,  the  liquor-tax  251,887,000, 

i^rof  1,818  guns  and  74,631  horses.    The  the  tobacco- tax  14,311,000,  the  sugar-tax  8,- 

Q  troops  numbered  3,536  officers  and  68.-  055,000,  customs  duties  94,461,000,  stamps  15,- 

>ldier8.    The  army  was  organized  in  768  513,000,  registry  dues  9,877,000,  passports  3,- 
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*dict  a  book  or  a  periodical.    In  Tolstoi  was  empowered  to  parify  the  secondary 

oritj  to  intervene  in  affairs  of  schools.    The  intellectual  life  of  the  universi- 

vested  in  a  committee  of  four,  ties  was  blighted  bj  placing  professors  aod 

le  place  of  the  ftdl  Ministerial  students  under  the  censorship  and  discipline  of 

another  enactment  the  prevent-  military  martinets.    The  scuool-boys  in  the 

the  case  of  newspapers  was  re-  classical  and  scientific  preparatory  schools  were 

another  form.    The  Minister  of  subjected  to  police  surveillance,  and  held  ac- 

n  issue  secret  orders  to  editors  countable  for  their  political  opinions.    In  Bep- 

)rtain  news  or  to  alter  the  tone  tember,  1888,  traces  of  a  criminal  propaganda 

ents  under  pain  of  suspension  or  were  reported  in  thirteen  gymnasiums,  one 

Numberless  circulars  of  this  de-  pro-gymnasium,  and  ten  r^^sohools,  and  **  col- 

I  prevented  the  publication  in  lective  disorders  "  in  fourteen  gymnasiums  and 

ly  of  the  events  of  greater  or  four  r^^ schools.    In  the  gymnasiums,  which 

noe,  or  of  comment  on  public  are  the  schools  of  the  aristocracy,  the  system 

)pt  in  praise  of  governmental  of  instruction  was  altered  for  the  distinct  pur- 

e  press  in  Russia,  with  the  ex-  pose  of  stunting  thouglit  and  knowledge.    All 

f  a  dozen  semi-official  organs,  studies   were  practically  banished  from   the 

Liberal   The  provincial  papers,  curriculum  in  favor  of  the  classics,  and  classi- 

submit  their  proofs  to  a  censor  cal  training  was  reduced  to  a  sterile  drill  in 

tion,  and  which  were  less  dez-  grammar.    The  literature  and  history  of  Greece 

isinuation  of  opinions  they  could  and  Rome  were  not  studied,  for  fear  of  their 

ress  than  the  metropolitan  press,  contaminating  political  influence.    The  train- 

I  by  official  persecution,  and  all  ing  is  as  severe  as  it  is  irrational.  As  the  re- 
lass  disappeared  during  the  last  suit  of  the  examinations  of  1879  the  number 
fspapers  of  the  two  capitals  kept  of  students  that  completed  the  course  was 
arity  by  varying  servile  praise,  6,511,  while  51,406  haa  failed  during  the  seven 
me  recognized  as  perfunctory,  years.  The  r^^schools  are  intended  to  pre- 
itidsm  and  sly  satire.  In  1884  pare  young  men  for  practical  life,  or  for  the 
>roceeded  to  crush  them  alto-  higher  technical  schools,  and  are  attended  by 
editors  were  deprived  of  matter  sons  of  the  middle  class  and  of  the  lesser  no- 

by  ministerial  ordannaneet,  and  bility.     There  are  only  89  of  these,  as  com- 

r  warnings,  penalties,,  and  sus-  pared  with  180  gymnasiums.    The  instruction 

:;he  few  tame  journals  that  still  is  purely  theoretical,   conducted  from    tezt- 

)xist  were  wound  up  by  their  books.    Only  one  fifth  of  the  students  that 

;aroely  a  newspaper  continued  qualify  themselves  for  admission  to  the  BOP^ 

'  published  in  Russia  except  the  rior  professional  schools  can  be  received.    The 

r  organs,  which  have  never  found  ministry  have  rejected  all  petitions  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  technical  colleges  at  Khar- 

lip  of  books  was  carried  by  Count  kov  and  other  places.    In  1881  the  2^emstvo 

II  more  extravagant  pitch.  Fre-  petitioned  the  Government  to  allow  graduates 
¥ere  given  for  the  confiscation  of  the  real^chooU  to  enter  the  universities. 

had   entered   into  circulation  The  ministers  appointed  a  commission  to  con- 

mitur  of  previous  censors.    In  sider  the  question,  but,  when  the  date  arrived 

sweeping  decree  than  any  that  for  the  meeting  of  the  commission,  postponed 

it  prohibited  from  circulation  the  inquiry  indefinitely. 

Russian  and  foreign  authors,  A  new  regulation  for  the  universities  was 

1  had  supplied  the  chief  intel-  issued  in  the  autumn.    A  special  police  was  re- 

the  Russian  educated  class  for  a  instituted  in  every  univemity  for  the  oversight 

he  most  popular  and  influential  of  both  professors  and  students,  in  charge  of  an 

8  were  included  in  the  interdict,  inspector  directly  appoint^l  by  the  Ministry 

lish  writers  as  Ljell,  Huxley,  of  the  Interior.    The  autonomous  system  by 

m  Smith,  J.   S.  MilL,  Herbert  which  the  rector  and  four  deans  were  elected 

r,  and  Bagehot.    The  same  or-  for  three  years  by  their  colleagues  was  abol- 

e  police  V)  suppress  the  circnia-  ished,  and  the  rector  was  marie  a  Government 

>lumes  of  periodical  literature,  official,  appointed  by  the  minijfter,  with  power 

d  books  are  oonfi^ated  when  to  convoke  and  difi«K>Ive  the  university  c^^nncil 

sellers'  shelves,  are  destroyed  in  at  his  pleasure,  and  to  annul  its  de<nmons  if  he 

culating  libraries,  and  can   be  sees  fit,  and  with  disciplinary  authority  over 

;e  houses.     A  subsequent  enact-  the  profe«Mors  and  tlie  right  to  take  any  meas- 

d  yoaths  under  sixteen  years  of  ures  he  deems  proper  (or  the  msintenao/^e  of 

ling  or  reading  any  woric  with-  order.     The  character  of  t^ie  bofly  of  teachers 

I  pennissioii  of  their  teachers.  vt  detftintsfl  to  be  transformed  by  the  new  regn- 

lie  new  reaction  acrainst  educa-  lation.     Hencefr/rth  no  man  will  be  eliirible  to 

urated  after  the  student  disturb-  a  professr>rship  unless  he  has  served  three 

In  coDseqneoce  of  Karaka^ofTs  years  in  the  subordinate  eapseity  of  a  totor, 

e  life  of  the  Emperor,  Count  and  be  ceo  only  be  appointed  a  tator  on  the 
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loz  rite  was  consecrated  at  Riga  other  women,  two  sons  of  priests,  two  sons  of 

m.    Tlie  Lettes  and  Esthoniaos  merchants,  a  nobleman,  and  five  other  officers 

oin  the  Rassian  Oharch  in  large  were  the  other  persons  tried.     The  officers 

earnest  efforts  are  made  to  con-  were  a  staff  captain  of  artillery,  two  naval 

aan  Lutherans.  lieatenants,  and  two  Ueatenants  of  the  army. 

>ns  with  the  Vatican  greatly  im-  The  women  Figner  and  Wolkenstein,  and  the 

ig  the  pontificate  of  Leo  XIII.  six  officers  were  condemned  to  death,  and  the 

angement  of  a  modus  vivendi  in  others  to  hard  labor  in  Siberia.    Their  crimes 

oiish   bishops    have  displayed  a  date  back  to  the  beginning  of  terrorism  in  1875 

itory  and  loyal  disposition.    The  and  1876.    Figner  took  part  in  the  first  serions 

lecntion  of  the  Uniate  Catholics  demonstration  before    the    Kazan  cathedral, 

•ed  the  relations  with  the  Oaria.  After  the  marder  "of  the  Ozar  she  offered  shel- 

I  of  Polish  Catholics  laid  before  ter  to  Soukhanoff  and  Perovsky.    The  two 

>etition  with  9,500  signatures  on  naval  lieatenants  were  friends  of  Soukhanoff. 

Uniates.    Pope  Leo  promised  to  Colonel  Aschenbrenner  started  a  military  cir- 

>etition  to  the  Czar,  and  to  inter-  cle  at  Nikolaiev  in  1882.    The  other  officers 

>ppressed  Catholics.   The  Russian  organized  military  and  naval  revolutionary  cir- 

sen  recalled  from  Rome,  and  all  cles  in  St.  Petersburg,  Cronstadt,  and  Helsing- 

[>roken  off  several  months  before,  fors.    The  capital  sentence  was  executed  only 

>f  the  attitude  of  the  Vatican  in  on  the  naval  lieutenant,  Baron  Strom  berg,  and 

This  interruption  of  friendly  re-  the  artillery  lieutenant,  Rogatchoff.    The  sen- 

l  the  Russian  Government  to  leave  tences  of  Vera  Figner,  and  of  Aschenbrenner, 

egulations  relating  to  the  acquire-  Captain  Poknitonoff,  and  Lieutenant  Tikhono- 

Is  by  Russians  in  the  old  Polish  vich,  were  commuted  to  hard  labor  for  life  in 

hioh  have  been  one  of  the  main  Siberia ;  and  those  of  Wolkenstein  and  the 

nces  since  the  rebellion.  other  officer  to  hard  labor  for  fifteen  years, 

'he  revolutionists  were  generally  Mary  Ealooiny  was  tried  at  Odessa,  in  Sep- 

L    Arrests  took  place  more  fre-  tember,  for  her  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  chief 

before,  and  a  great  number  of  of  the  Odessa  gendarmes,  and  was  sentenced 

spectable  position,  many  of  them  to  twenty  years*  incarceration  in  the  Castle  of 

k,  were  imprisoned.    About  sev-  SchlOsselburg,  in  the  dungeons  of  which  polit- 

>ers  of  the  army  were  arrested  at  ical  prisoners  are  now  usually  confined.    In 

holding  socialist  opinions.    The  the  early  summer  a  rigorous  search  wag  insti- 

decided,  in  consequence,  to  create  tuted  in  Warsaw,  Lodz,  and  other  manufactur- 

»mmission,  under  the  presidency  ing  towns  of  Poland,  which  resulted  in  the 

d  Duke  Nicholas,  charged  with  arrest  of  a  large  number  of  workmen.      In 

le  propagation  of  socialism  in  the  September,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbance 

suggestions  of  the  G-rand  Duke  at  the  University  of  Kiev,  there  were  one  bun- 

igorous  a  nature  that  they  failed  dred  and  sixty-eight  students  arrested  on  the 

approval  of  the  chief  of  police,  charge  of  being  connected  with  the  Nihilists. 

series  of  political  assassinations  The  university  was  closed  until  January,  1885, 

inning  with  that  of  Colonel  Striel-  and  no  student  was  permitted  to  enter  any 

^nne  22  Captain  Gezhdy  was  mur-  other   university.      In  Warsaw  twenty  stu- 

man-servant  and  a  woman.    On  dents,  most  of  them  sons  of  government  offi- 

[ary  Kaloojny,  the  daughter  of  a  cials,  and  a  number  of  girls  of  good  families, 

young  woman  of  nineteen,  who  were  arrested  as  Nihilists  the  same  month.   In 

le  Terrorists  after  the  deportation  St  Petersburg,  bombs  and  documents  describ- 

er  in  1879  and  had  been  a  com-  ing  an  intended  plot  were  discovered  in  a 

^ieff,  attempted  to  shoot  Captain  lodging-house  and  the  inmates  apprehended, 

the  Odessa  police.    After  her  re-  Lapatin,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  party,  was 

.  ten  months*  imprisonment  she  captured  on  the  Newski   Prospect,  charged 

arable  living  by  teaching,  until  the  with  complicity  in  the  murder  of  General 

lupervision  of  the  police  goaded  Mesenzefl^    A  great  number  of  arrests  that 

operate  act.    In  October,  the  trial  never  transpired  were  made  during  the  year 

Nihilists  took  place  in  St  Peters-  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  many  prisoners 

Bt,  before  a  tribunal  composed  ot  were  aealt  with  by  secret  trial,  or  by  adminis- 

The  principal  culprit  was  Colo-  trative  order,  without  publicity.    On  Decera- 

enner,  commander  of  a  regiment  ber  12  a  batch  of  fifty  recently  arrested  Nihil- 

of  Russia,  who  was  one  of  the  ists  were  sent  to  the  Schltlsselbur^  fortress, 

landists  in  the  army,  and  was  a  Aitf-Jewteb  Excmbm.  —  At  Nljni- Novgorod, 

ctor  for  the  party.    Another  was  just  before  the  opening  of  the  fair  in  June, 

and  talented  Vera  Figner,  who  from  2,000  to  8,000  laborers  attacked  the  Jews 

eading  spirit  in  nearly  every  plot  in  the  suburb  of  Eunarvin,  killing  nine  and 

In  the  Caucasus  and  elsewhere  wounding  twelve.    Six  houses  were  razed  to 

exceedingly  active  and  suocessftil  the  ground  and  all  the  others  were  pillaged, 

Nihilism  among  the  troops.   Two  and  all  the  Jewish  property  in  the  village  de- 
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stroyed.    The  Cossacks  and  police  bad  great       Eiariaii  TorkMai. — AspeciiilcomimMioii,]ire- 
difficalty  in  dispersing  tiie  rioters,  who  threw  sided  over  by  Coant  Ignatieff,  elaborated  tpla 
sand  in  the  eyes  of  horses  and  men.    Kiini-  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Central  Ami 
Novgorod  is  outside  the  limits  assigned  by  law  province.    The  strategical  points  are  to  U 
for  Hebrew  habitation,  and  the  thirteen  fami-  changed,  the  routes  of  communioatioD  altered, 
lies  plundered  and  bereaved  resided  there  by  and  Gen.  TohernaiefTs  new   route  from  the 
special  permission.    The  riot  was  started  by  a  Caspian  Sea  through  the  list  Urt  Desert  tt 
woman,  who  saw  a  Jewess  take  a  child,  that  Kungrad  opened  up,  the  systems  of  irrigitki 
had  fallen  into  a  ditch,  into  the  meeting-house  improved,  railroads   constructed,  trading-ila- 
to  warm,  and  who  started  the  cry  that  a  Chris-  tions  established,  ooloniste   brought  in  fron 
tian  child  had  been  kidnapped  for  another  central  Russia,  the  land  laws  reformed,  tk 
sacrificial  murder.  natives  educated  in  agricnltare,  and  the  gca- 
The  Czar  at  Warsaw  and  Skieratoflce* — In  Sep-  eral  laws  of  the  empire  introduced.    Rona 
tember  the  Czar  made  a  visit  to  Poland,  wind-  Turkistan,  since  the  retrocession  of  Knldja  to 
ing  up  with  the  interview  of  the  three  empe-  China,  and  the  transfer  of  Semirechensk  to  the 
rors  at  Skiemievice,  an  imperial  hunting-castle  Steppe,  comprises  only  the  four  provinces  d 
south  of  Warsaw.    The  visit  to  Warsaw  was  Syr  Daria,  Amu  Daria,  Ferghana,  and  ZanA 
the  gloomiest  festivity  known  to  modem  his-  shan.    The  region  is  almost  rainless  for  dgfat 
tory.    The  whole  line  of  railroad  and  the  royal  months  in  the  year.    One  half  of  the  surface  it 
train  were  searched  and  guarded.    Before  the  desert  and  the  rest  nearly  all  steppe,  the  fruit- 
entrance  into   Warsaw,  the  streets    through  ful  cultivated  valleys  constituting  only  2  per 
which  the  Czar  would  pass  were  thoroughly  cent,  of  it.    Yet  there  has   been  great  im- 
examined  and  the  private  houses  taken  posses-  provement  in  the  economic  condition  of  the 
sion  of  by  the  police.    Every  person  whose  country  since  the  advent  of  the  RussianB  about 
loyalty  was  not  indubitable  was  removed.   The  1867.    In  eleven  years  the  popolation  was  is- 
citadel  was  crowded  with  political  suspects,  creased  threefold  by  the  annexation  of  new 
The  Emperor  passed  between  rows  of  bayo-  districts,  and  their  colonization  from  Bbsbi 
nets  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral.  The  in-  and  the  neighboring  khanates.     A  great  Dun* 
structions  to  the  police  were  issued  by  the  ber  of  the  Tartar  inhabitants  have  been  woo 
Okhrana,  or  special  body-guard  of  the  Czar,  from  their  nomadic  habits.    Inl867theiioiiiidi 
The  city  was  decked  with  bunting  and  other  constituted  70  or  80  per  cent  of  the  populatioo, 
festal  adornments,  yet  all  was  arranged  by  and  in  1877  only  58  per  cent.     The  numba  of 
police  orders,  without  the  slightest  popular  inhabitants  in  the  towns  is  878,000,  the  settled 
participation.    At  the  ball,  where  the  Czar  population  outside  the  towns   1,247,000,  the 
and  Czarina  were  ostensibly  welcomed  by  the  nomadic  population  1,417,000.     There  are  60,* 
leading  society  of  Poland,  not  a  single  Pole  000  Christians  and  8,000  Jews  settled  is  the 
appeared  who  was  not  connected  with  the  country.    The  European  quarter  of  Tasbkeiid 
civil  or  military  service.    The  police  precau-  resembles  a  Russian  city.    It  is  in  contempli* 
tions  were  taken  partly  upon  suggestions  from  tion  to  change  the  capitisd  to  Samarcand.  Bitf- 
the  Berlin  police,  who  are  said  to  have  given  slan  trade  with  Central  Asia  has  not  thriTeo 
warning  of  every  important  plot  that  has  tran-  as  well  as  was  expected.    In   1872  RosniB 
spired  in  Russia.  At  the  village  of  Skiemievice  goods  of  the  value  of  $7,000,000  were  im- 
the  police  measures  were  as  thorough  as  at  ported  into  Turkistan,  which  sent  to  Rosa 
Warsaw,  though  so  carefuUy  disguised  that  its  products  to  the  value  of  $8,250,000;  ii 
wherever  the  Emperor  and  his  court  appeared  1881  the  imports  from  Russia  amounted  to 
there  was  no  sign  of  oonstraiot  or  of  extraor-  $6,600,000,  and  the  exports  to  Russia  vere 
dinary  vigilance.    The  meeting  at  Skiemievice  $15,500,000  in  value.    English  goods  compett 
signified  the  solemn  confirmation  of  friendly  successfully  with   Russian  in  Bokhara,  r&- 
relations   between    Russia   and  the  German  ghana,  and  Samarcand.    In  June  Gen.  Rosoi- 
powers,  the  termination  of  the  tension  be-  bach  succeeded  Gen.  Tchemaieff  as  Goy&wt- 
tween  Russia  and  Austria,  arising  from  their  General  of  Turkistan.   In  the  an tnmn  Kungrad, 
rival  interests  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  on  the  Oxus,  in  the  northern  part  of  Khi?a,  tbe 
aggravated  by  political  intrigues  and  a  news-  seaport  of  the  khanate  on  tbe  Sea  of  Aral  aad 
paper  war.    One  of  the  results  of  the  negotia-  the  terminns  of  the  proposed  new  route  aatm 
tions  with  the  allied  German  powers  was  the  the  Ust  Urt  plateau,  was  occupied  by  Rasnan 
final  conclusion  of  a  convention  that  enables  troops  on  the  ground  of  violations  by  the  Kbao 
the  Russian  Government  to  reach  and  repress  of  the  treaty  of  1873  and  of  his  general  mismle. 
the  exiled  revolutionists  who  lay  plots  and  The  Khan  Seid  Mohammed,  since  his  defeat  hj 
carry  on  the  propaganda  in  Russia  from  coun-  Gen.  Eaufinann  in  1878,  has  often  beg^red  hk 
tries  having  easy  communication  with  the  Mus-  conquerors  to  relieve  him  of  the  respcmsibilitiei 
covite  dominions.  Thousands  of  Russians  were  of  government.    The  Russians  not  only  coo- 
driven  out  of  Berlin,  and  sufficient  pressure  pelled  him  to  abandon  the  warlike  and  pred- 
was  brought  upon  Switzerland  to  force  the  atory  practices  that  were  the  source  (n  his 
Federal  authorities  to  expel  the  Russian  schem-  greatness,  but  dictated  his  internal  poliey  9td 
ers  of  revolution  from  their  former  foreign  required  him  to  carry  out  difiScnlt  reforos  i> 
headquarters.  preparation  for  tbe  final  absorptaon  of  the 
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baDate  in  the  RassiaD  dominions.  The  pro-  formerly  affirmed  hy  English  writers,  for  it  lies 
0ls  of  England  and  the  trouble  with  the  Tekke  away  from  the  roate  to  India.  It  was  an 
ircomans,  which  the  Khan  was  expected  to  achievement  of  high  military  importance,  how- 
ttle  in  addition  to  his  other  tasks,  delayed  ever,  with  reference  to  an  advance  on  India,  to 
is  consummation.  Now  that  all  difficulties  turn  this  warlike  clan  that  was  a  formidable 
»  oat  of  the  way,  the  Russian  Government  barrier  between  the  Russians  and  Afghanistan 
D  tern  plates  speedily  assuming  the  adminis-  into  allies.  The  immediate  benefit  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  khanate,  and  assigning  Seid  Mo-  quisition  was  in  opening  up  to  Russian  trade 
mined  a  pension.  The  same  fate  awaits  the  whole  country  as  far  as  the  Tejend,  and 
»khara,  which  has  gravitated  toward  Russia  giving  the  Russians  commercial  access  to  the 
^re  rapidly,  though  the  more  satisfactory  neighboring  parts  of  Persia,  to  Afghanistan, 
tive  administration,  and  the  peaceable  and  and  even  India.  For  the  entire  security  of  the 
Instrious  character  of  its  inhabitants,  render  route  from  the  Ozus  to  the  Tejeud,  and  the 
erferenoe  less  justifiable.  In  that  event,  un-  acquisition  of  a  straighter  route,  and  one  run- 
B  the  Ozus  is  defined  by  the  firmest  treaty  ning  through  a  better  supplied  country,  and 
lotion  as  the  northern  boundary  of  Afghan-  more  advantageous  for  a  future  railroad,  it  was 
an,  fresh  Afghan  difficulties  will  ensue,  be-  desirable  to  bring  into  subjection  the  Sarik 
ise  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Hindu  Rush  Turcomans,  to  occupy  the  important  position 
»  largely  inhabited  by  people  of  the  Turco-  of  Sarakhs,  and  to  obtain  the  cession  of  districts 
rtar  race,  who  pay  dlegisnce  to  the  Khan  that  are  unquestionably  subject  to  the  Shah 
Bokhara  rather  tban  to  the  Ameer  of  of  Persia.  The  Persians  acquiesced  in  a  new 
kbal.  delimitation,  which  gave  Russia  another  small 
AanexatliMS  #■  the  Afj^^luui  Border. — ^The  incor-  slice  of  territory  nominally  Persian,  and  a 
ration  of  the  oasis  of  Merv,  the  ancient  and  formal  right  to  Old  Sarakhs,  yet  set  their 
nous  stronghold  of  the  Turcomans,  in  the  faces  against  the  important  cessions  that  the 
tasian  dominions,  was  only  a  question  of  Russians  desired,  and  for  which  they  offered 
ae  after  the  conquest  of  the  Akhal  Tekke  compensation.  Sarakhs  is  a  small  Persian 
itrict.  The  chiefs  that  were  in  favor  of  town  on  the  Heri  Rud.  Directly  opposite  is 
listanoe  to  the  end  have  nearly  all  of  them  the  site  of  the  once  important  city  and  strong- 
)d  since  the  battle  of  G^ok  Tepe,  while  the  hold  bearing  that  name.  The  Russians  occu- 
is^ans  found  means  of  building  up  a  strong  pied  Old  Sarakhs  in  the  summer,  fortified  the 
endly  party  among  the  Mervites.  The  re-  hill  on  which  it  is  situated,  and  established  a 
rts  brought  back  by  the  Asiatic  chiefs  who  large  garrison.  Russian  merchants  followed 
siated  at  the  Ozar's  coronation  of  the  great-  the  military,  and  very  soon  this  ^ew  terminus 
as  of  the  Russian  Empire,  convinced  the  of  their  caravan  route  became  the  busy  center 
lin  body  of  the  Tekke  tribe  of  the  hopeless-  of  a  trade  that  extended  into  Persia,  Afghan- 
88  of  contending  against  the  power  of  the  istan,  and  throughout  the  Turcoman  country. 
bite  Ozar.  They  accepted  the  good  offices  The  Sarik  clan,  the  last  independent  remnant 
the  Khan  of  Khiva,  and  in  March  the  chiefs  of  the  Turcomans  of  the  steppes,  eventually 

the  tribe  tendered  their  formal  submission,  joined  their  brothers,  who  found  the  life  of 

lis  result  was  not  attained  without  a  struggle  peaceful  herdsmen  with  a  profitable  market 

(tween  the  Russian  force  of  2,000  men  under  for  their  products  not  less  satisfactory  than 

>lonel  Alikhanoff,  which  came  to  take  f(»rmal  the  pursuits  of  kidnapping  and  robbery,  which 

Msession,  and  the  recalcitrant  Mervli  chiefs,  they  were  no  longer  at  liberty  to  follow,  and 

be  Russians  withdrew  the  military  force  af-  accepted  the  sovereign  protection  of  the  Great 

HT  concluding  a  convention  with  the  heads  White  Ozar.    When  Prince  Dondonkoff  Korsa- 

r  the  tribe.     On  the  night  of  March  11  ene-  koff  reached  Askabad  in  the  spring,  he  found  a 

lies  were  encountered  at  Karib  Ata.    There  deputation  representing  the  great  body  of  the 

ras  another  skirmish  with  the  inhabitants  of  Sarik  Turcomans,  who  formdly  took  the  oath 

Lbdal  Topas  on  the  followiug  day.    The  hos-  of  allegiance.    The  Sarik  tribes  will  be  exempt 

ile  Mervli  attacked  them  on  the  night  of  the  from  taxation  for  the  present,  but  must  main- 

:4th.    On  the  16th  they  entered  Merv  and  tain  a  force  of  constabulary,  and  carry  out 

tccupied  the  fortress.    The  Merve  Tekkes  in  works  of  irrigation,  at  their  own  cost.    Trials 

iteir  convention  promised  to  allow  Russian  for  treason,  rebellion,  murder,   and  robbery 

officers  and  merchants  to  reside  among  them,  will  be  conducted  under  Russian  laws.    The 

0  do  all  they  can  to  render  secure  the  routes  extension  of  the  Transcaspian  Railroad  from 

letween  the  Oxus  and  the  Tejend,  and  to  accept  Kizil  Arvat  to  Askabad  was  announced  by 

he  duties  of  Russian  subjects  by  paying  taxes  Prince  Dondoukoff  Korsakoff  when  he  visited 

f  furnishing  a  military  contingent.    A  small  Central  Asia.    Askabad  is  880  miles  from  He- 

dotion  who  were  opposed  to  the  surrender  rat,  184  miles  nearer  than  Qnetta,  the  terminal 

migrated  southward  to  join  the  Sarik  Turco-  point  of  the  English  strategic  railroad, 

lana.    When  short  of  food  during  their  migra-  RelatltBs  with  Eigtaad. — The  voluntary  snb- 

ons  they  committed  raids  on  Persian  territory  mission  of  the  Merv  Turcomans  in  tbe  spring 

the  neighborhood  of  Meshed.    The  value  of  excited  the  susceptibilities  of  the  English.   The 

118  new  f^dition  to  the  empire  does  not  consist  Tories  declared  their  fears  and  suspicions,  and 

the  strategical  importance  of  Merv,  as  was  the  old  controversy  over  the  Afghan  policy  of 
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)rview  between  him  and  the  Presidents  in  summer,  through  the  initiative  of  Don  Ra- 

itemala  and  Uondnras  at  Montaguay,  on  mon  Paez,  for  the  cultivation  of  textile  plants, 

ithern  frontier  of  Guatemala,  on  the  sub-  such  as  the  pita,  pifiuela,  and  piAa  de  raton. 

their  interstate  relations.  According  to  the  details  of  statistical  re- 

Me. — The  condition  of  the  finances  is  searches  made  by  order  of  the  Government- 

in  the  following :  there  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns  of  Coma- 

sagua,  Ohiltinpan,  Jicalapa,  Jayague,  Teotepe, 

^^^^*  que,  Tepecoyo,  and  Tamanique  altogether  235 

^               $4,061,821  planters  engaged  in  gathering  balsam,  employ- 

toros! !!!.'.!.'!  ^^7,000     %i4i6,454       4ioui^9&4  ing  812  gatherers,  the  number  of  balsam-yield- 

■  ing  trees  being  12.096,  producing,  in  1884,  12,- 

details  of  income  and  outlay  in  1883  en  pounds  of  balsam.    Steps  have  been  taken 

to  place  the  indigo  industry  on  a  better  footing, 

**^''*^*-  and  introduce  improved  methods  of  treatment. 

d^dermoi;,Wriei:::::::::::::::::::  ^i^l^  The  Minister  of  Pubiic  works  has  addressed  the 

IX  84,000  Stock-farmers  of  Salvador,  in  order  to  concert 

l™'*^r*ti**^'*^ 1  i?ft'2S  with  them  the  best  means  of  intniducing  ap- 

tenu  of  Income l,4To,oOO  ..         -i       •       x^i         m                  ^    xi_            • 

proved  breeds  of  cattle.    To  promote  the  agn- 

^ $4,061,800  cultural  interests  of  the  country,  the  Govem- 

EXPENDITUBB.  mcut  assumcd  the  publication  of  the  *^  Boletin 

ofPreaideDt $16,800  de  Agricultura"  in  May,  1884.    The  agricultural 

&ep«rtment I42,'50o  districts  last  year  again  suffered  severely  from 

i«nt  of  Jutitioe  'and  Public  "inVtPuction  .* '. '. '.      192,700  the  ravages  of  grasshoppers. 

ientoftteinterior  and  Finance Hol'i^  C§iMnuile»tleiig.— The  first  line  of  railway, 

^VitJ^ ".''.?!:::::::::::::::::::  i,7i;6oo  from  the  port  of  Ac^utia  to  sonsonate,  was 

opened  in  July,  1882.    The  line  from  the  latter 

^ $4,002,000  pl^g  ^^  Santsi,  the  port  of  La  Libertad,   is 

low  price  of  coffee  and  indigo,  the  chief  being  built,  and,  on  September  22,  the  section 
its  of  the  republic,  caused  a  serious  fall-  from  Sonsonate  to  Armenia  was  inaugurated 
I  in  the  revenues,  compelling  economy  amid  great  festivities.  There  were  in  opera- 
9  exercise  of  the  greatest  vigilance  on  the  tion  in  1881  altogether  700  leagues  of  tele- 
r,  and  at  La  Union,  to  prevent  smug-  graph,  with  forty -eight  offices.  The  *^  Diario 
Still,  the  scarcity  of  specie  became  so  Oficial,"  of  June  18,  published  particulars  of 
bat  in  Jannary,  1885,  several  merchants*  a  contract  embracing  seventeen  articles,  stipu- 
lad  to  suspend  payment.  Simultaneous-  lating  the  following  agreement  between  the 
eat  scandal  occurred  at  La  Union,  where  Government  of  Salvador  and  the  Eosmos  line 
L  customs  employes  were  cashiered  for  of  Hamburg  ocean-steamers:  The  German 
ing  in  a  smuggling  operation.  Upward  company  engages  to  place  on  the  line  eight 
3,000  worth  of  goods  passed  free.  steamers  of  at  least  1,500  tons  capacity,  which 
^ptember  a  new  bank  was  founded,  the  are  to  touch  at  ports  in  the  republic,  three  of 
Anglo-Salvadoreno,  with  a  capital  of  them  to  touch  between  June  and  December, 
>00  in  shares  of  £10 ;  £200,000  to  be  and  the  remaining  five  between  January  and 
p  on  subscription.  The  President  of  the  May.  One  of  the  steaniers  is  to  make  the 
lie,  and  San  Salvador  and  Santa  Tecla  trip  direct  from  Hamburg,  only  touching  in 
lists,  on  September  15,  immediately  sub-  England  to  load  cotton  goods,  etc.,  the  freight 
1  to  the  extent  of  3,200  shares.  not  to  exceed  £4 10«.  per  ton  on  valuable  goods, 
Fanuary,  1885,  the  Union  Bank  lowered  and  £8  10«.  on  common  goods.  Of  the  remain- 
)  of  discount  to  9  per  cent.,  thus  facili tat-  ing  seven  steamers  four  will  as  usual  call  at 
insactions  in  coffee  then  beins  gathered.  South  American  ports,  and  three  establish  com- 
^overnment  bad  meanwhile  decreed  the  munication  between  Central  America  and 
g  of  an  export  duty  on  the  latter  of  12^  Valparaiso  in  connection  with  other  steamers 
per  quintal  of  100  pounds.  of  the  company  keepingup  communication  with 
H — A  project  wa»  suggested  to  Salvador,  Europe.  It  is  to  remain  optional  with  the 
iting  from  Costa  Rica,  to  abolish  all  inter-  company  to  suspend  the  June  to  December 
luties  in  Central  America,  as  at  present  trips  in  the  event  of  there  not  being  freight 
ting  between  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua,  enough;  but  the  company  binds  itself  to  dis- 
ity  mutually  collected  by  the  remaining  patch  the  other  five  steamers,  even  if  but  par- 
lies being  4  per  cent.  tially  loaded.  The  company  furthermore  en- 
new  duty,  decreed  July  81,  was  to  the  gages  to  reserve  800  tons  for  the  export  of  Sal- 
that,  dating  from  Nov.  1, 1884,  all  goods  vadorian  products,  taking  coffee  for  Havre, 
ig  by  steamer,  and  from  Jan.  1,  1885,  ail  London,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Valparaiso,  at 
irriving  by  sailing-vessels,  were  to  pay  £4  16s,  per  ton  for  Europe,  and  £8  for  Valpa- 
cent  ad  valorem,  25  per  cent,  payable  raiso,  with  a  schedule  of  proportionate  rates  for 
h,  15  per  cent,  in  custom-house  certifi-  sugar,  hides,  cochineal,  balsam,  tobacco,  etc. ; 
and  10  per  cent,  in  national-bank  notes,  the  steamers,  each  trip  are  bound  to  call  at 
association  was  being  formed  Acigutla  and  La  Libertad ;  at  La  Union  only 
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the  trade  is  shown  by  the  difficulty  that  boards  when  England  was  threatened  with  the  ohol- 

0/  beslth  meet  with  in  having  their  require-  era,  and  wlvising  sanitary  precaations  instead, 

aentB  carried  ont,  and  undoubtedly  if  the  ex-  seemed  almost  sacrilegious  to  many  people. 

aminAtions  of  plumbers  that  apply  for  regis-  The  condition  of  the  prisons,  hospitals,  and  lu- 

tratioMM.  were  rigid,  a  very  large  proportion  of  natio  asylums,  as  revealed    by  John  Howard 

the  plambing  craft  would  either  give  up  busi-  and  Elizabeth  Fry,  showed  the  dense  ignorance 

ueaa    or    go  to  school  and  learn  their  trade  and  apathy  of  the  public  regarding  prevent- 

prap^rlX'     Nevertheless,    the    apprenticeship  ive  medicine.    The  first  practical  sanitarians, 

prtpblGTTk    still  remains  unsolved.     Employers  in  the  modern   sense,  were  medical  men   or 

are  lo^t^b.  to  bind  boys  as  apprentices,  because  civil  engineers,  like  Mr.  Chadwiok,  Dr.  Rich- 

ib^T  ^  <^  iQot  want  the  trouble  of  teaching  them,  ardson,  and  Sir  Robert  Rawlinson,  in  Enff- 

j^d  l>eoa.use  there  is  no  security  that  they  will  land,  whose  chief  thought  was  how  to  provide 

ft^y     ^^^'i.t^h  them  long  enough    to  repay  the  drainage  and  a  pure  water-supply  for  cities 

^IK>^*         ^gain,  formal  instruction  is  needed  in  and  towns,  and  to  improve  the  public  health 

fiO^^  ^i*ijiciples  of  chemistry  and  physics  that  in  general.    The  Crimean  War  gave  great  im- 

10^^^^^^    sanitary  drainage,  and  this  can  not  petus  to  their  labors,  which  were  still  more 

^^  ^^^uired  in  a  shop.    There  is  no  time  for  aided  by  the  death  of  Prince  Albert  and  the 

^^  ^'ixs'truction  during  active  work,  and  there  serious  illness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  both  on 

^  -po  oi^e  who  is  qualified,  or  whose  business  it  account  of  exposure  to  foul  cess-pool  emana- 

^^  *^    ^•'ve  such  training.    Technical  schools  trons.    These  two  startling  occurrences  raised 

\^^  ^Herefore  be  relied  upon.    In  several  in-  public  attention  to  the  consideration  of  house- 

^V^t^^^^^a>  courses  of  instruction  in  sanitary  hold  sanitation,  and  the  cry  "Look  to  your 

wjt^^Vxig  are  now  supplied,  notably  at  the  drains  1  "  became  proverbial. 

^e^^ork  Trade  Schools  in  Sixty-first  Street  The  gist  of  modem   plumbing  practice  in 

^^y\rst  Avenue,  founded  by  R.  T.  Auchmuty,  the  United  States  dates  back  scarcely  more  than 

^^  vn  similar  institutions  in  Philadelphia  and  twenty  years.    Machine-made  lead  pipes  and 

C^^^^^o.    There  is  also  an  advanced  course  in  traps  became  common  about  1840 ;  cast-iron 

^Miliary  engineering  at  the  Columbia  College  drain-pipe  came  into  general  use  a  few  years 

^          School  of  Mines ;  but  this  is  intended  for  pro-  later.    Soil-pipes  had  been  ventilated  previous 

_           fefisional  engineers.    As  in  most  other  trades,  to  1875,  but  the  practice  did  not  become  gen- 

^6  plamber  needs  thorough  training  in  the  eral  until  about  1880.    Separate  trapping  of 

Priziciples  of  his  calling,  imd  to  have  his  stand-  each    fixture   independently    followed.     The 

^  of  capacity  raised  and  his  position  digni- '  publication  of  the   "  Plumbing  Code  of  the 

^ed.    Despite  the  substitution  of  machine  for  New  York  Board  of  Health,*'  which  was  oom- 

'itmd  labor,  the  plumbers'  work  must  always  piled  in  consultation  with  some  of  the  most 

^emain  a  handicraft  and  can  never  sink  to  a  experienced  engineers  and  plumbers  through- 

^Here  mechanism.    Individual  skill  and  judg-  out  the  country,  had  the  effect  of  crystallizing 

^ent  are  constantly  demanded,  and,  while  the  opinion  as  to  the  essentials  of  good  plumbing ; 

ttiiiss  of  the  trade  exhibit  a  low  order  of  intelli-  and  while  some  minor  modifications  have  been 

^noe,  the  skilled  plumbers  have  no  superiors  made  in  these  rules,  they  may  be  taken  to-day 

^raoog  artisans  for  intelligence,  excepting  pos-  as  the  standard  of  good  practice,  and  their  in- 

Hihly  among  machinists.  fluence  has  been  wide- spread. 

BccMt  PlrtgrHB  la  PluiblBg. — In  none  of  the  As  a  matter  of  history,  and  to  show  the 

applied  arts  have  greater  or  more  rapid  changes  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  past  few 

^akeo  place  than  in  house-plumbing.  years,  the  accompanying  plan  of  house-drain- 

XJp  to  quite  recent  years,  very  few  towns  age,  issued  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Health 

^were  sewered,  and  household  drainage  arrange-  in  1878,  is  interesting.    The  defects  in  this 

ments  were  of  the  most  primitive  kind.  Eras-  plan  are  readily  seen.    The  main  drain  is  car- 

miis^a  description  of  English  domestic  life  in  ried  underground,  instead  of  being  exposed  to 

the  sixteenth  century  shows  an  utter  neglect  of  view  along  the  cellar-wall.    It  has  little  if  any 

sanitary  considerations,  while  the  ravages  of  pitch,  and  would  be  liable  to  choke  up  with 

the  black-death  and  other  epidemics  were  un-  grease.    There  is  a  trap  to  disconnect  it  from 

doobtodly  due  to  the  universal  disregard  of  the  sewer,  but  no  air-inlet  to  prevent  confined 

auiitary  laws.     The  old  tradition,  that  every  air  and  assist  ventilation.    Furthermore,  sev- 

cess-pool  had  a  familiar  spirit  that  destroyed  eral  of  the  fixtures  are  placed  too  far  from  the 

people  living  near  by,  showed  the  existence  waste-pipe  (notably  the  wash -trays),   whose 

and  the  potency  for  evil  of  what  is  now  called  running-trap  would  certainly  siphon,  while  its 

8ewer-gas;  but  it  was  not  until  the  nature  and  contents  would  force  foul  air  up  into  the  bowl 

composition  of  the  gases  produced  from  decom-  of  the  servants'  water-closet.    The  horizontal 

posing  filth  were  understood  that  it  was  pos-  waste-pipes  have  no  fall.    The  two  basins  have 

aible  to  provide  safeguards  against  them.   Even  no  traps,  but  depend  on  the  bath-trap,  which 

then,  with  the  means  of  prevention  at  hand,  would  not  resist  siphonage,  while  the  discharge 

it  was  jears  before  measures  of  relief  were  of  any  of  the  fixtures  on  the  upper  fioor  would 

formulated ;  pestilence  was  considered  provi-  siphon  the  traps  of  the  second  story  water- 

dential,  and  was  met  with  prayer.    Lord  Pdm-  closet.    Yet  this  plan  was  officially  promul- 

eraton'a  blunt  refusal  to  appoint  a  fast-day  gated  only  seven  years  ago  as  exhibiting  ^^  all 
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la  under  honses,  formiog  reservoirs  The    earliest  water  -  pipes  were   made  of 

ies  that  can  have  do  outlet  except  earthenware,  or  logs  of  wood ;  bat,  as  they 

Tellings.  coald  not  sustain  much  pressure,  leaa  was  em- 

ter-olosets  in  cellars,  contributing  ployed,  both  for  conveying  water  from  aque- 

rities  to  the  furnace  and  household  ducts  to  houses  and  for  the  mains  also.    In 

Rome  some  street-mains  were  eight  inches  or 

itor  waste-pipes  running  direct  to  more  in  diameter.    These  pipes  were  not  cir- 

and  poisoning  the  food,  especially  cular,  but  usually  pear-shaped,  nnd  were  made 

by  bending  sheet -lead,  usually  in  ten-foot 

I  soil-pipes  corroded  by   gases  or  lengths,  so  as  to  bring  the  edges  together,  and 

r  rats,  so  as  to  be  in  a  dangerous  soldering  them ;  sometimes  with  the  addition 

of  a  plain  strip  of  lead  or  a  cap,  to  make  a 
I  soil-pipes  full  of  sand-holes,  which  tight  joint.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  an- 
r  gas-  nor  water-tight,  with  joints  cients  understood  how  to  join  lead  by  burning, 
ntty  or  cement,  which  permit  the  Their  sheet-lead  was  very  thick,  and  specimens 
3ul  air.  that  have  been  preserved  show  no  signs  of 
nd  other  fixtures  without  traps  of  wear.  Cast-lead  pipes  were  also  used  by  the 
>r  with  traps  of  unsuitable  shape  or  ancients,  and  were  circular  in  section.  They 
.  readily  siphon  by  their  own  dis-  usually  had  the  name  of  the  reigning  emperor 
hat  of  some  other  adjacent  fixture,  cast  upon  them  if  for  public  use.  while  those 
•es  without  ventilation,  breeding-  found  in  private  dwellings  bore  the  manufact- 
gases,  which  from  the  absence  of  urer^s  name,  or  the  name  of  the  house-owner. 
1  the  main  drain  readily  enter  from  The  quantity  of  lead  used  by  the  Romans  for 
lewer  or  cess-pool.  plumbing  was  enormous,  as  may  be  inferred 
ipply  tanks  or  cisterns  with  over-  from  the  statement  that  18,594  one-inch  lead 
connecting  with  the  sewer  or  with  service-pipes  drew  water  from  a  single  aque- 
thus  polluting  their  contents.  duct.  Not  only  were  pipes  and  tanks  made  of 
er- closets,  outwardly  clean  to  the  lead,  but  it  was  employed  for  pump- barrels, 
nl  and  filthy  within,  creating  offen-  cocks,  and  everything  connected  with  their 
which  commonly  have  a  direct  vent  water-supply,  except  the  large  shut-off  bronze 
9  waste-pipes  of  ac^oining  baths  and  valves  in  the  street-mains.  Archimedes,  2,100 
le  from  the  shortness  of  the  water-  years  ago,  used  lead  pipes  to  dbtribute  water 
r  have  insufficient  fiushing.  on  board  a  large  vessel  that  he  built  for  Hi- 
— The  materials  used  by  plumbers  ero.  King  of  Syracuse,  the  water  being  forced 
1,  iron,  brass,  copper,  zinc,  tin,  silver,  through  the  pipes  by  means  of  pumps.  Lead 
'e,  marble,  and  slate.  Lead  was  for-  plates,  cast  in  sand,  have  been  used  for  many 
principal  material,  but  it  has  since  thousand  years,  both  for  roofing  and  for  re- 
ly superseded  by  other  ingredients,  taining  earth  and  water  in  the  hanging  gardens 
ihingles,  and  asphalt  have  replaced  of  Babylon  and  other  great  cities  of  the  East. 
;  entirely  for  roofs,  the  construction  In  Oriental  countries  the  practice  of  using  lead 
'as  formerly  the  main  occupation  of  for  roofing  still  continues, 
while  iron,  brass,  and  various  com-  .  Traps. — There  are  many  kinds  of  traps,  good 
pes  have  diminished  the  proportion  and  bad.  The  majority  are  too  small  and 
e  used  for  carrying  water.  Again,  placed  too  low,  so  as  to  leave  a  foot  or  two  ot 
>ipe  has  entirely  superseded  lead  pipe  between  them  and  the  basin  or  other  fixt- 
}  country,  and  copper-Uned  and  iron  ure,  which  becomes  coated  with  slime.  Many 
eing  substituted  for  lead-lined  tanks,  other  traps  are  of  bad  form,  and  either  siphon 
head  of  plumbers'  ironware  may  be  themselves  when  discharged  or  are  siphoned 
soil-  and  drain-pipe,  hopper  water-  when  an  adjoining  fixture  is  emptied.  The  or- 
h-tubs,  sinks,  tanks,  and  the  cheaper  dinary  S-trap  is  as  good  as  any,  but  even  this 
urinals  and  wash-basins.  Brass  is  should  be  ventilated.  The  different  forms  of  D- 
for  faucets  and  various  styles  of  traps  are  merely  small  cess-pools,  and  accumu- 
and  couplings,  valves,  plugs,  etc.  late  foulness.  Large  traps  are  always  objection- 
employed  for  lining  tanks  and  boil-  able,  as  they  are  never  looked  after  or  cleaned 
r  water-closet  pans,  bath-tubs,  sinks,  out.  .If  householders  would  abandon  their 
ers,  and  fioats  for  tanks.  Earthen-  illusions  on  the  subject  of  traps,  and  pay  more 
rgely  replacing  metal,  especially  for  heed  to  the  defects  of  the  ordinary  foul  pan 
lals,  water-closet  bowls,  wash-trays,  water-closet,  they  would  be  aiming  in  the 
baths.     Wood,  which  was  once  used  right  direction. 

^  bath-tubs,  pumps,  and  water-mains,  Sipplj-Plpes. — According  to  Prof.  W.  Ripley 

)loyed  only  for  casing  fixtures  or  for  Nichols,  who  has  given  special  attention  to  the 

9  of  cisterns.    Among  other  mate-  effect  of  water  on  different  kinds  of  metals, 

date,  particularly  for  urinals,  soap-  the  use  of  lead  service-pipes  for  the  household, 

wash-tubs,  plate-glass  for  the  sur-  while  generally  unobjectionable  in  places  fur- 

of  sinks  ana  urinals,  nickel  used  in  nished  with  a  public  supply,  should  be  avoided 

es,  and  silver  for  plating  faucets.  where  the  water  is  drawn  from  a  welL    The 
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alternate  exposare  of  the  metal  to  air  and  Gas -pipe  is  still  employed  for  this  pnrpcK,  |im 

water,  by  the  change  of  level  in  the  contents  though  it  is  apt  to  be  choked  byrastcaiuedbjlcor 

of  the  well,  often  occasions  rapid  corrosion,  the  moisture  rising  from  the  houBe-dnio.  Tbiiftv 

As  a  substitute  for  lead  in  such  situations,  moisture,  when  condensed,  is  liable  to  freen ; 

block- tin  pipe  presents  the  most  advantages,  and  to  close  the  end  of  the  veDt  eotiretj, » 

being  little  subject  to  corrosion  and  harmless  in  that  plumbers  and  engineers  have  gndiullj  b-  liM 

most  of  its  combinations,  even  if  chemical  ac-  creased  the  size  of  the  *^  stencb-pipe'^oDtilBOf  Iipcc 

tion  should  take  place.    Next  to  this,  tin-lined  it  is  made  of  tbe  full  area  of  the  soil-pipe,  tsd  mi  I 

pipe,  if  properly  made  and  put  together,  is  in  the  best  practice  the  upper  end  is  eolar^  fti« 

most  serviceable.    Brass  pipes,  which  might  be  so  as  to  be  a  fourth  or  fifth  greater.  Fartlier-  mm^ 

used  as  suction-pipes,  but  rarely  are,  are  proba-  more,  the  end,  instead  of  being  closed  bj  w»  Irirs 

bly  acted  upon  by  the  water;  but  it  is  uncer-  form  of  cowl  or  cap,  under  the  preteiMerflafe. 

tain  whether  the  corrosion  would,  with  most  lessening  the  stench  or  keeping  out  rain,  BWf,iis-^ 

waters,  iiyure  to  an  appreciable  extent  the  or  other  obstacles,  is  now  left  wide  opeo,  thi  Sfijs. 

quality  of  that  which  passed  through  it.     Gal-  only  barrier  being  a  fine  wire  Ftrainer  topre-fe  ^ 

vanized  iron  pipe,  though  cheap,  is  not  dura-  vent  birds  from  nesting  in  the  pipe.  w^^ 

ble,  the  zinc  coating  being  soon  corroded  so  as        The  second  step  of  improvement  was  iotbiisrr 

to  expose  the  iron  to  rust,  while  the  dissolved  direction  of  trapping  fixtures.    At  first  it  ftfiib 

particles  of  zinc  are  carried  away  in  the  water  thought  safBcieut  to  place  a  single  trap  obim. 

and  injure  its  quality,  although  it  is  doubtful  water-closet,  and  to  connect  baths,  basins,  ^la^ 

whether  they  are  absolutely  poisonous.    En-  sinks,  and  other  adjacent  fixtures  witi)  tliii  Ixii 

ameled  iron  pipes,  as  found  in  the  market,  trap.     But  it  was  found  that  fonlodoisfatk  i 

are  quite  as  durable  as  the  galvanized  ones,  evolved  from  the    central  trap  and  pssisa  m^ 

and  impart  nothing  to  the  water  worse  than  through  the  unguarded  outlets,  while  in  cMbm 

a  slight  fiavor  of  coal-tar,  which  comes  from  of  the  building  settling,  or  the  waste  cooiie^li«i 

some    of    them    while    new.      In    Germany  tions  sagging,  these  pipes  became  mere  ^'^<»' ■is 

wrought-iron  pipes,  coated  with  magnetic  ox-  gated  cess  -  pools,"  and  in  themselves  ^^r 

ide  bj  the  Bower-Barflf  process,  have  recently  sources  of  danger.    The  plan  vaj>,  tberefof^ 

been  put  in   for  service-pipes ;    and  if  they  adopted  of  placing  an  independent  tray  ^pdj 

prove  durable,  they  would  seem  to  be  the  best  each  fixture,  however  small,  and  this  is  i^  i 

yet  introduced.  the  universal  practice.     As  a  further  precit- 

Modeni  ImprovenentB. — In  ordinary  dwellings  tion,  a  trap  was  placed  at  the  foot  of  each  soil* 

these  are  less  common  in  Great  Britain  than  and  waste-pipe,  to  disconnect  tbe  latter  froo 

in  the   United  States.      Baths  with  hot  and  the  street-sewer,  or  this  barrier  wonWi****" 

cold  waters,  found  in   most  American  town  cated  at  the  front  wall  of  the  house.  Theseprfr 

houses,  are  there  luxuries  for  the  few.    Sewer-  cautions,  however,  failed  to  give  complete  r^ 

gas  is,  therefore,  not  so  prevalent  abroad  as  lief.    While  the  sewer-air  was  excluded  fw* 

unventilated   cess  -  pools   and   broken  drains  the  drainage  system,  the  traps  on  the  boB«- 

leaching  into  the  soil.    At  the  same  time  lead,  drain  accumulated  grease  and  other  fool  i3^ 

which  has  always  been  employed  abroad  as  a  ter,  and  the  whole  lower  end  of  tbebod^ 

material  for  soil-pipes,  is  easily  corroded  by  drainage  system  became  filled  with  ^4^ 

gases,  or  ii^ured  by  the  gnawing  of  rats,  or  and  foul  air,  which  was  liable,  when  dispU^ 

other  causes,  so  that  baleful  consequences  to  by  the  discharge  of  any  volume  of  flaid  id>^ 

life  and  health  have  resulted.    In  1878  Dr.  into  it,  to  be  forced  out  at  some  lower  fixtere. 

Andrew  Fergus,   of  Glasgow,   first    publicly  Again,  the  open  soil-pipe  at  the  top  of  the  row 

drew  attention  to  the  liability  of  lead  soil-pipe  did  not  serve  its  intended  purpose  so  long  *> 

to  be  thus  injured,  and  exhibited  specimens  of  there  was  no  entrance  of  fresh  air  at  its  foot 

such  corrosions.    As  a  protection  against  this  An  empty  bottle  will  not  ventilate  itself,  bov*  ' 

contingency,  the  plan  was  generally  adopted  ever  large  the  mouth  may  be ;  two  openio^ 

of  extending  all  soil-pipes  upward  through  the  are  indispensable  for  perfect  ventilation.  T^ 

roofs  of  buildings  and  leaving  the  ends  open  to  practice  was  therefore  introduced  of  ctfrriaS 

the  outer  air,  so  as  to  give  the  foul  gases  free  an  air-inlet  from  a  point  just  inside  of  tb« 

vent.     This  may  be  called  the  first  and  most  trap  on  the  main  drain,  either  to  the  lereSc^ 

important  step  of  progress  in  modem  plumb-  the  ground  outside  of  the  house,  or  bj  as  op* 

ing ;  and  while  in  this  country  lead  soil-pipe  right  pipe  to  tbe  roof.    A  perfect  circuUtict 

is  no  longer  used,  cast-iron  having  been  substi-  of  air  in  the  whole  drainage  system  was  this 

tuted,  the  same  precaution  is  still  taken  and  obtained.    The  oater  atmosphere  being  besvier 

is  made  obligatory  wherever  laws  regulating  than  the  drain-air,  which  was  heated  by  steia 

plumbing  are  enforced.    At  first  these  vent-  from  the  kitchen  -  boiler  and  by  the  gener>^ 

pipes  were  made  very  small,  it  being  assumed  warming  apparatus  of  the  house,  there  wooli 

that  a  slight  opening  would  permit  the  foul  be  of  necessity  a  constant  draught  in  at  tbe  ai^ 

gases  to  escape.    Even  now,  many  plumbers  inlet,  and  thence  along  the  house-drain  and 

are  content  to' employ  a  half- or  three-quarter-  upward  through  the  soil-pipe  to  tbe  root 

inch  vent-pipe,  when  it  is  manifest  that  the  Caref\]l  tests  have  shown  that  this  action  takes 

friction,  particularly  if  there  are  many  bends,  place  continuously,  excepting  in  damp,  mn^ 

would  be  so  great  as  to  render  it  almost  useless,  weather.    Even  should  the  movement  be  re* 
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.  large  fixture  is  discharged  at  portion  of  the  dwelfing.  Third,  the  placing  of 
>f  the  soil-pipe,  the  air  that  pipes  so  as  to  be  alwajs  open  to  view  or  easily 
t  at  the  groand-level  throngh  accessible,  drains  being  supported  along  cellar- 
>f  sufficient  foulness  to  cause  walls  instead  of  being  buried  underground,  and 
le,  what  is  very  important,  all  casings  to  other  pipes  being  fastened  with 
break  occur  in  the  general  screws  instead  of  nails,  so  as  to  be  readily 
»lumbing,  the  escaping  drain-  removed  for  inspection.  Fourth,  the  insuring 
luted  by  the  outer  atmosphere  that  every  fixture  and  drain  shall  be  kept  clean 
comparatively  harmless.  by  thorough  fiushing.  This  necessitates  a  sep- 
enta  thus  far  mentioned  had  arate  cistern  for  each  water-closet  and  the 
)  exclusion  of  sewer-gas  from  preference  of  small  drain-pipes,  which  will  be 
he  free  ventilation  of  drains  cleansed  by  every  discharge  of  the  fixtures^ 
A  new  difficulty  remained :  rather  than  large  pipes,  which  are  seldom> 
'  traps  either  by  their  own  fiushed,  and  hence  remain  constantly  fouL 
the  pulling  action  of  other  Fifth,  the  absolute  disconnection  of  refrigera- 
ptied  near  by  or  above  them,  tor- wastes,  tank  -  overflows,  and  safe-wastes 
a  water-closet  on  an  upper  from  the  house-drain,  so  that  there  is  no  pos- 
ed, its  contents,  in  passing  sibility  of  their  proving  sources  of  contamina- 
le  soil-pipe  like  the  plunger  tion.  Sixth,  the  employment  of  better  fixtures, 
nee  pushing  the  air  before,  such  as  water-closets  made  all  in  one  piece  of 
vacuum  behind.  These  two  porcelain,  with  no  joints  or  complicated  valves 
nost  certain  to  unseal  traps  or  other  mechanism  to  get  out  of  order,  and 
>nnecting  with  the  soil-pipe  baths,  sinks,  and  other  fixtures  made  of  similar 
mless  they  are  provided  with  material. 

es.  This  precaution  is  now  Besides  the  ordinary  ventilation  of  traps  and 
aotice,  and  in  addition  to  the  soil-pipes,  it  is  now  becoming  common  to  pro- 
tended to  the  roof,  a  back  vide  special  vents  to  remove  foul  air  from  the 
1  from  the  crown  or  bend  of  receivers  of  water-closets  and  also  from  below 
outer  air.  Objection  is  made  the  seats  of  such  fixtures.  It  is  claimed  that 
ins  that  these  back  air-pipes  the  serious  drawbacks  of  pan  water-closets  are- 
I  are  liable  to  be  choked  with  neutralized  by  the  former  device;  but  unless^ 
re  or  grease ;  but  the  general  the  vent-pipe  is  large  and  carried  in  the  vicinity 
idedly  in  favor  of  their  use.  of  a  heated  fine,  it  will  not  prove  of  any  prac- 
nt  benefit  is  obtained  from  tioal  service.  As  ordinarily  put  in,  it  is  worse 
ilation  of  each  trap,  and  that  than  useless,  as  there  will  be  no  upward  move- 
ulation  of  air  throughout  the  ment  of  air  in  it,  but  very  often  a  down  draught. 
Without  this,  dead  ends  This  vent-pipe  is  usually  three  quarters  of  an 
,  which  would  invite  corro-  inch  in  size,  and  is  far  too  small  to  serve  any 
nd  thus  permit  foul  air  to  es-  purpose.  There  must  be  two  openings  for 
'ooms.  Where  there  are  in-  ventilation,  and  a  fresh-air  inlet  must  be  pro- 
its  or  bath-rooms,  it  is  not  vided.  In  the  Hellyer  water-closet  a  two-inclu 
a  small  galvanized-iron  fine  vent  is  taken  from  the  receiver,  and  if  carried- 
through  to  the  roof  of  the  near  a  hot  fine  will  prove  useful.  In  the  Zane' 
r  a  heated  current  within  it  and  Demarest  closets  a  vent  is  taken  from  the 
^ht  kept  constantly  burning,  compartment  that  contains  the  plunger.  The 
¥ill  not  only  ventilate  the  mistake  is  constantly  made  of  connecting  such 
contribute  toward  drawing  vents  from  water-closets  and  urinals  into  the 
adjoining  rooms.  air-pipe  from  the  traps  of  fixtures,  thus  bring- 
visions — ventilating  the  soil-  ing  the  sewer  into  direct  connection  with  the 
h  fixture  independently,  trap-  house  side  of  the  trap,  and  thus  neutralizing 
*ain  from  the  sewer  or  cess-  the  latter  safeguard.  To  ventilate  below  the 
ig  foot  ventilation  with  back  seat  of  a  water-closet,  an  annular  pipe  of  gal- 
[i  tHp  as  a  security  against  vanized  iron  is  used,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Phil- 
be  called  the  essentials  of  brick.  This  should  not  connect  into  the  chim- 
^  practice.  But  other  and  ney,  or  a  down  draught  may  be  created,  as 
ts  have  been  effected,  which  happened  in  one  case  where  the  occupants  of  a 
the  sanitary  codes  of  New  house  sent  word  to  a  plumber  that  the  water- 
rn.  First  among  these  is  the  closet  was  smoking.  Hoppers  are  now  made 
xtra  heavy  material,  such  &s  with  a  vent  taken  from  between  the  bowl  and 
double  weight,  tarred  inside  the  trap.  This  is  a  good  arrangement^  provid- 
[  waste-pipes  of  proportionate  ed  the  pipe  is  heated  in  any  way,  so  as  to 
E^ight,  and  the  avoidance  of  promote  an  upward  current. 
;  can  be  properly  laid  under  In  a  New  York  hospital  an  attempt  was 
ision.  Second,  the  concen-  made  to  ventilate  the  plumbing  fixtures  into  a 
plumbing  in  a  limited  area,  heated  fine  by  creating  a  down- draught  through 
«sible  away  from  the  living  the  soil-pipe,  and  along  tha-meinrdraia  in.  t£a 
—46    A 


I  parified  by  contact  with  a  oontmaoas  cnirent  od  of  constrnctmg  thefle  ^^soak-pits"  i 

1  of  fresh  air,  decomposes  and  throws  off  rery  oat  of  boards  or  nncemented  stone  is 

'  offensive    odors.     Grease-straps   on   kitchen  tionable.    A  leaching  cess-pool  is  a  c< 

I  sinks  are  desirable  adjuncts  wherever  the  ac-  source  of  danger ;  no  matter  how  pen 

I  eomulation  of  grease  is  great,  and  where  they  soil  may  be,  it  is  almost  certain  m  1 

are  certun  to  receive  proper  attention  and  to  become  saturated,  and  will  no  longer 

be  frequently  cleansed;   otherwise  they  are  the  sewage,  while  the  foul  odors  wil 

certain  to  become  a  nuisance  and  a  possible  trate  through  the  soil  into  adjacent  dw 

source  of  offense.    In  large  houses,  hotels,  or  Cleaning  them  is  expensive  and  annojii 

restaurants,  they  are  very  essential,  and  are  a  even  then  the  filth-coated  sid^  evolve 

means  of  great  saving  in  expense.    A  butlerV  sive  and  dangerous  gases.     Every  o< 

pantry  waste-pipe  is  more  liable  to  choke  with  should  be  as  small  as  possible ;  it  ahi 

grease  than  a  kitchen-sink  drain,  as  the  soapy  absolutely  tight,  thoroughly  ventilate 

water  enters  it  at  a  lower  temperature  than  frequently  emptied.    The  overflow  8h< 

that  from  the  kitchen,  which  is  drawn  direct  to  a  point  where  it  can  do  no  harm 

from  the  boiler ;  hence  a  liu'ge  trap  is  prefer-  even  at  the  best,  any  cess-pool  is  a  60 

able  on  butler's-pantry  sinks.    Grease  is  most-  danger,  and  should  be  abolished  if  prac 
ly  found  in  pipes  that  receive  kitchen-waste ;        No  tight  cess-pool  will  permanentl; 

the  urine  in  soil-pipes  destroys  the  grease,  or  the  action  of  frost  on  the  brickwork  i 

^!  prevents  its  formation.  ment,  while  a  lining  of  wood  will  rot  a 

ThIb  ftr  Plnliingi — ^There  are  several  forms  at  the  joints.     Such  receptacles  are 

of  tests  for  plumbing  when  completed,  or  to  built  by  country  masons,  who  are  not 

detect  the  defects  in  existing  work.    In  new  and  the  work  is  often  done  carelessly. 

buildings,  after  the  drains  are  laid,  the  lower  of  drought,  the  most  tightly  cemented  o< 

ends  can  be  closed  with  a  plug,  and  the  pipes  will  be  apt  to  leach  into  the  adjacent  a 

filled  with  water  up  to  a  given  point,  say  to  prominent  builder  of  half  a  century^s 

the  basement-fioor.    This  is  allowed  to  remain  enco  declares  that  he  has  never  knowi 

for  some  time,  and,  if  the  water-level  is  main-  solutely  tight  cess-pooL 

tained  at  the  surface,  it  is  taken  as  a  proof  that       SiMttalM  ftr  Cmpaaifc — ^The  two  moi 

the  joints  are  tight.    Very  hot  water  is  used  ticable  substitutes  for  cess-pools  are  tb< 

I  in  such  cases,  and  the  test  is  found  to  be  reli-  closet  and  the  sub  -  irrigation  system 

i  able.    Under  such  a  trial,  a  drain  ^at  is  appar-  former  was  employed  in  ancient  timefl 

I  ently  securely  laid  with  well-calked  Joints  may  its  chief  features  is  recommended  in  t 

I  leak  at  every  length.    Another  test,  having  the  saic  creed.    It  was  first  recommended  f< 

I  same  object  in  view,  is  to  close  all  openings,  em  use  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moule,  an  Engl 

j  both  above  and  below,  in  the  entire  drainage  and  it  has  been  extensively  introduo< 

I  system,  and  apply  pressure  from  an  air-pump,  excellent  results.    Its  simplicity,  econoi 

:  as  is  common  in  testing  gas-fittings.    A  third  convenience  are  readily  apparent    Its ; 

I  test  is  made  with  smoke,  which  is  forced  into  are  briefly  as  follows :  A  cemented  box  < 

the  pipes  under  pressure,  by  means  of  an  as-  which  can  be  readily  cleaned  or  removi 

phyxiator.    The  vapor  of  burning  sulphur  is  a  supply  of  dry  earth  or  sifted  asbec 

I  used  for  this  purpose,  and  the  presence  of  a  barrelful  for  an  ordinary  household- 

I  leak  will  be  quickly  detected.    A  simpler  and  tion  of  which  is  daily  deposited  over  1 

'  more  common  method,  which  is  firequentiy  em-  tents  of  the  vault.    The  effect  of  th 
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r^ommonities,  there  is  chance  of  neglect  and  age  will  flow  at  the  oater  end  of  an  irrigating 

onseqaent  risk  to  health,  while  the  cost  of  pipe  seemingly  as  pare  as  the  best  drinking- 

LTejiog  the  fresh  earth  and  removing  the  water. 

ste  material  becomes  a  harden.    The  dry-  Sewer-Gas. — Ordinary  sewer-air  contains  less 

^h  system  has  been  tried  in  certain  sea-side  oxygen  than  the  atmosphere,  as  some  of  it 

L  other  summer  commanities,  and  ander  com-  combines  with  the  carbon  of  putrefying  organ- 

ent  sapenrision  has  proved  suoeessfoL    Bat  ic  matter  to  form  carbon  dioxide.    The  low- 

flettled  communities  the  water-carriage  sys-  est  amount  of  oxygen  reported  in  sewer- air, 

m  is  by  general  consent  considered  more  upon  analysis,  was  17^  parts  in  100.     The 

>nomical  and  safe.    The  popular  impression  average  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  was  2^  to 

.^  the  waste  products  of  a  town  or  city  are  100  parts.    Sulphareted  hydrogen  was  found  in 

sufficient  valae  to  pay  for  their  removal  is  inappreciable  quantities,  and  some  other  gases 

■istake,  and  the  Question  of  drainage  must  of  trifling  amount    The  proportion  of  nitro- 

■^ays  be  considered  from  its  sanitary  aspect  gen  was  about  the  same  as  in  the  atmosphere, 

hier  than  with  any  hope  of  profits.  Carbonic  oxide  is  sometimes  found  in  minute 

[*he  second  method  of  domestic  drainage  is  quantities,  and  is  usually  traced  to  leaky  gas- 

at  is  known  as  the  sub-irrigation  system,  mains  (Gerhard).    The  ferry-boats  at  certain 

^as  been  adopted  to  a  considerable  extent  New  York  slips  where  sewers  empty  their 

draining  small  places  in  the  country,  and  contents  have  their  copper  bottoms  blackened 

«  large  scale  for  disposing  of  the  sewage  by  the  sulphureted  hydrogen.    The  silver  ta- 

:«WD9  and  even  cities  abroad.    This  method  ble-ware  on   ocean-steamers  whose  wharves 

tMslts  in  utilizing  the  absorbing  powers  of  are  in  this  vicinity  is  acted  upon  in  a  like  man- 

'   soil  in  taking  up  liquid  sewage,  and  also  ner,  and  silver  door-plates  have  shown  the 

*  oxidizing  powers  of  the  atmosphere  in  de-  same  effects.    Sewer-gas  is  exceedingly  pene- 

>yiDg  the  products  of  fermentation.    Instead  trating ;  it  escapes  readily  through  the  smallest 

paring  a  mass  of  fluid  matter  into  a  pit,  and  openings  in  walls  and  partitions.     Menzies 

orating  the  ground  to  a  point  beyond  ab-  says,  **  I  have  known  it  to  pass  through  floors 

ption,  the  sewage  is  spread  over  a  wide  area  and  through  chinks  in  two-foot  walls."    It  will 

means  of  small  pipes  carried  just  below  the  find  out  the  minutest  crevice  in  a  pipe  that 

^ace  of  the  ground,  with  their  joints  open  will  give  it  a  chance  of  getting  to  the  heat  or 

permit  the  contents  to  leach  freely  into  the  open  air.    It  will  readily  pass  through  breaks 

U  while  it  is  further  absorbed  by  the  roots  in  cellar  ceilings  where  plumbing  pipes  are  car- 

^rass  and  oxidized  by  the  air  that  penetrates  ried.   Pettenkofer^s  experiments  with  ground- 

»  interstices  of  the  soil.    A  single  acre  will  air  show  that  neither  brick,  stone,  nor  concrete 

ve  to  dispose  of  the  waste  pr(Klucts  of  an  is  a  barrier  to  gases  under  noavy  pressure, 

iinary  household.    The  vegetation  growing  The  following  are  among  the  chief  sources 

it  will  be  benefited,  and  t£e  cost  of  the  ar-  of  sewer-gas : 

lament  will  not  greatly  exceed  that  of  build-  1.  Foul  and   unventilated   sewers,  usually 

'  and  constantly  cleaning  an  ordinary  cess-  badly  constructed  with  rough  interior   sur- 

>X    Drain-pipes  two  incmes  in  diameter  are  faces,  and  made  too  large  for  proper  flushing 

kiferred.    They  are  laid  so  as  to  be  easily  in-  except  in  heavy  rain-storms,  so  that  the  ordi- 

<sted,  and  about  once  in  three  years  they  nary  flow  of  sewage  covers  only  a  small  por- 

iy  need  to  be  taken  ap,  cleansed  of  grease  tion  of  the  surface,  and  the  remainder  be- 

i%  may  accumulate  at  the  joints,  and  relaid.  comes  coated  with  slime,  which  decomposes 

^rime  feature  of  this  plan  is,  first  to  convey  and  throws  off  vast  volumes  of  foul  air.    A 

the  drainage  into  a  settling- tank,  so  as  to  cubic  ton  of  sewage,  it  is  estimated,  creates 

ted  the  grease  and  to  dissolve  other  solid  its  own  bulk  of  sewer-gas  every  twenty-fonr 

trials,  which  are  then  by  the  automatic  ac-  hours. 

ci  of  a  siphon  discharged  in  considerable  vol-  2.  Tightly  sealed  cess-pools  carefully  hidden 

«,  and  the  sewage  distributed  throughout  nnderground  and  filled  to  overflowing  with 

k  whole  area  of  the  branching  drains.    0th-  putrefying  filth,  whose  gases  have  no  means 

^ise,  the  discharge  would  be  a  mere  dribble,  of   escape   except  through  the  house-drains 

1  would  not  extend  throughout  the  pipes,  connecting  directly  with  living-rooms. 

Jle  the  area  of  soakage  would  be  confined  8.  Small  and  clean  sewers,  which  when  tide- 

B  small  section.    The  sab-irrigation  system  locked  or  gorged  with  rain  from  their  defi- 

rks  best  in  a  gravelly,  porous  soil.    Where  oient  size,  as  in  Brooklyn,  force  foul  gases  into 

» ground  is  retentive,  it  is  desirable  to  pro-  houses. 

e  onder-drainage.    Mainly  through  the  ef-  4.  Defective  drains  under  or  near  houses, 

to  of  CoL  G^eorge  E.  Waring,  this  system  which  have  not  proper  flush  or  pitch,  and  hence 

I  been  widely  made  known  and  extensively  become  mere  donated  eess-pools. 

pted.    In  the  neighborhood  of  Orange,  N.  5.  Soil-pipes  full  of  sand-holes,  or  lead  soil- 

aboat  fifty  houses  are  thus  drained,  while  pipes  honeycombed  by  corrosion  or  eaten  by 

LeDOZ,  Mass.,  and  at  the  Sherburn  (Mass.)  rats. 

ormatory,  the  system  has  been  applied  on  6>  Bad  workmanship,  as  making  jofaits  with 

rger  scale.    So  perfect  is  the  parifying  ao»  cement  or  putty,  instead  of  calked  molten 

of  the  soil,  that  it  is  said  the  foulest  sew-  lead. 
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7.  Broken  drains  caused  by  honses  settling,  discharging  at  their  tops ;  elongated  cesi 
or  rats  undermining  the  ground  below  them.  half  filled  with  reeking  filth,  peopled  wi 

8.  Traps  evaporated  from  neglect  or  non-  and  invaded  bj  every  tide ;  huge  gasoi 
usage,  or  from  their  nearness  to  furnace-flues  manufacturing  day  and  night  a  deadlj  ai 
or  steam-coils.  poison,  ever  seeking  to  invade  the  boose 

9.  Traps  that  are  siphoned  by  the  pulling  their  course;  reservoirs  of  liquid  filtl 
action  of  other  fixtures  when  discharged,  and  oozing  through  the  defective  jointo,  & 
are  thus  left  open  to  the  sewer.  luting  the  very  earth  upon  which  tb 

10.  Pan  water-closets,  slop-sinks,  and  other  stands.^* 

fixtures  that  become  fuul  for  lack  of  sufi&cient  His  report  to  the  National  Board  «f 

flush  and  ventilation,  and  are  in  close  rooms  or  upon  the  sewers  of  Philadelphia  is  a  si 

closets  without  sunlight  or  air.  presentation  of  their  defects. 

A  well-constructed  and  properly  laid  sewer,  l^ze  of  Sewers. — There  is  a  strong  te 

if  frequently  flushed,  and  if  it  nas  a  free  outlet,  at  present  in  favor  of  reducing  the  size  • 

is  not  productive  of  foul  gases  to  any  appreci-  ers  and  substituting  those  that  are  smil 

able  extent,  especially  if  it  is  ventilated  by  per-  and  well  flushed  in  place  of  the  monstei 

f orated  man-holes  at  frequent  intervids.  There  that  have  been  popular  with  en^een  i 

is  little  perceptible  odor  from  openings  in  such  found  in  most  of  our  large  cities.    Tb« 

sewers,  and  the  workmen  employed  in  them  do  tunnels  soon  become  foul,  and  on  aoc< 

not  complain  of  sickness.    But  the  case  is  dif-  their  size  are  rarely  flushed  except  dori 

ferent  with  sewers  that  are  too  large  or  have  usually  heavy  storms.     The  condition 

not  enough   pitch,  that  are  not  frequently  Philadelphia  sewers  is  a  striking  comn 

flashed,  or  whose  outlet  is  tide-locked,  so  that  upon  the  error  of  building  them  in  8D( 

they  become  clogged  and  are  mere  gasometers  portions.    The  example  of  Memphis,  wb 

and  resehvoirs  of  liquid  filth,  constantly  under-  entire  house  -  drainage  is  conveyed  t 

going  decomposition  and  creating  foul  gases,  twelve-inch  sewers,  has  exerted  a  stroiu 

which  are  inevitably  drawn  up  into  our  over-  ence  and  attracted  much  interest    In  ^ 

heated  houses,  carrying  disease  and  death  into  Baltimore,  Cleveland,  Newport,  New  C 

every  occupied  room.     In  a  city  in  central  and  other  cities,  smaller  sewers  are  pn 

New  York,  a  quantity  of  benzine  was  accident-  and  on  economical  as  well  as  sanitary  i 

ally  discharged  into  a  sewer,  and  as  a  result  they  are  to  be  recommended.    Sir 

every  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  was  filled  with  Rawlinson  mentions  as  a  significant  fact 

the  odor.    A  similar  test  would  have  a  like  ing  the  great  revolution  in  sanitary  co 

result  in  most  large  cities,  both  in  this  country  tion,  that  so  late  as  1850  three  emineot! 

and  abroad,  and  might  awaken  people  to  the  engineers  recommended  for  the  city  of) 

need  both  of  disconnecting  their  houses  fVom  that  no  main  sewer  should  be  of  less  si 

the  sewer,  and  of  having  a  better  quality  of  would  allow  a  man  to  enter ;  house 

plumbing.    In  many  parts  of  New  York,  when  were  to  be  less  not  than  twelve  ini 

the  tide  presses  against  the  sewer  outlets,  an  diameter,  and  a  four-inch  drain  was  1 

ofiTensive  odor  resembling   cabbage-water   is  intolerable.    They  recommended  the  f 

everywhere  perceptible.    Prof.  Chandler  well  tomed  section  as  the  easiest  to  cleanse  b 

says  that  it  would  be  a  blessing  if  sewer-gas  labor.    Now  no  engineer  or  sanitary  ai 

stank,  so  that  its  presence  would  be  noticeable  would  tolerate  such  large  sewers.    ^ 

wherever  it  gained  an  entrance.  Nature  usually  report  was  accepted  by  European  ei 

raises  some  danger-signal  to  warn  people  of  generally,  and  Paris  and  Brussels  have 

the  presence  of  evil ;  but  in  the  case  of  sewer-  of  tunnel-like  capacity.    There  are  se 

gas  there  is  often  no  sign  to  make  its  proximi-  London  large  enough  for  a  cart  to  pass  t 

ty  known.  with  flat  bottoms  and  almost  level  gr 

Col.  Waring  denies  the  popular  theory  that  The  Fleet  Street  sewer  in  London  is 

New  York  has  unequaled  advantages  in  being  8  inches  by  11  feet  7  inches;  the  Hil 

swept  on  each  side  by  a  great  river.   He  asserts  sewer  in  Philadelphia  is  20  feet  in  dii 

that  only  an  insignificant  portion  of  its  sewage  there  is  a  sewer  in  8t  Louis,  nearly  thr 

ever  crosses  the  bar  at  Sandy  Hook ;  but  the  long,  which  is  15  feet  by  20  in  section ; 

main  body  of  filth  is  distributed  by  the  tide  largest  sewer  in  Paris  is  18  feet  wide 

from  Sing  Sing  and  Throg^s  Neck  to  Coney  feet  high.    The  Parisian  sewers  are  bui 

Island,  poisoning  the  air,  strewing  the  shores,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  constant  and 

being  consumed  by  fishes,  and  contaminating  inspection.    They  also  serve  to  convey 

the  air.     Unless  Manhattan  Island  can  slip  water,  gas-pipes,  and  telegraph-wire 

from  its  moorings  and  float  out  to  sea  twenty  they  are  not  used  to  receive  the  whole 

or  thirty  miles,  this  condition  of  things  must  of  the  city.    Since  1855  their  total  exi 

continue  until  a  better  one  is  devised.    The  risen  from  72  to  817  miles,  which  is  1< 

sewers  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia  are  no  bet-  those  of  New  York.    A  large  portioi 

ter  than  those  of  New  York.    Col.  Waring  de-  house-drainage  is  not  emptied  into  the 

scribes  them  as  being  "  highest  at  the  lower  Notwithstanding  their  reported  perfeci 

end,  lowest  in  the  middle,  biggest  at  the  little  Paris  sewers  have  not  saved  &at  d 

end,  receiving  branch  sewers  from  below,  and  noisome  exhalation!>,  which  have  cauM 
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made  necessarj  an  enlargement  PTMBore  of  Sewer-Si8« — There  has  been  oonsid- 
ystem.  erable  discussion  as  to  whether  pressure  is  ez- 
ttfii* — It  is  the  duty  of  the  public  erted  by  the  gases  from  sewers.  Prof.  Chan- 
ventilate  the  sewers,  without  dier  failed  to  discover  any  evidence  of  such  press- 
n  house  connections,  in  Frank-  nre  in  siphon-gauges  that  were  placed  upon 
amburg,  and  Dantzic,  soil-pipes  plumbing  fixtures  in  honses  and  at  the  School 
entilators ;  but  there  the  house-  of  Mines.  But  it  is  a  common  experience  with 
perly  designed  and  securely  laid,  plumbers  to  find  very  strong  pressure  in  pipes 
supervision.  Where  perforated  connecting  with  sewers.  If  the  temperature 
I  to  dilute  and  render  harmless  of  tlie  outer  atmosphere  is  lower  than  that  of 
the  fault  may  be  traced  to  the  the  sewer,  as  in  winter,  there  will  be  a  strong 
mber  of  these  vents,  or  the  need-  inward  current  of  air ;  but  when  the  conditions 
te  of  the  sewer  due  to  deficient  of  temperature  are  reversed,  the  outward  press- 
sessive  size,  improper  form,  roagh  ure  will  often  be  great  enough  to  extinguish  a 
igular  gradients,  badly  devised  candle.  Temporary  wooden  plugs  at  the  ends 
branch  inlets,  favoring  deposit,  of  soil-pipes  have  been  blown  out  with  great 
*e  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  force  during  heavy  rain-storms.  When  sewers 
encies  may  be  corrected.  become  gorged  by  storms — especially  in  locali- 
»ds  have  been  suggested  for  venti-  ties  like  Brooklyn,  where  there  is  an  enormous 
but  no  thoroughly  satisfactory  drainage  area  to  be  provided  for — the  foul  air 
I  adopted,  except  to  supply  per-  is  forcMdd  out  in  every  direction.  James  C. 
oles  at  frequent  intervals  along  Bay  lis  mentions  seeing  a  miniature  waterfall 
id  to  allow  the  latter  to  ventilate  over  a  perforated  man-hole  in  a  Brooklyn 
Every  little  while  some  wiseacre  street  where  th6  sewer  was  too  small,  and 
lewspapers  proposing  an  entirely  where  the  belching  gases  blew  the  water  up 
lal  method  of  ventilating  sewers  in  a  continual  spray.  In  Washington  a  sewer- 
them  with  fires  in  furnaces,  fac-  arch  was  broken  by  the  pressure  of  rain-water, 
*  large  buildings,  so  as  to  destroy  causing  great  damage.  In  many  localities  it  is 
lalities  of  the  sewer-air.  It  has  necessary  to  supply  security  against  back  press- 
iposed  to  have  large  lamps  for  ure  from  sewers  that  are  tide-locked,  or  become 
;reets,  which  could  be  connected  gorged  with  rain  by  placing  valves  upon  house 
>m  the  sewers,  and  thus  the  foul  connections.  Several  forms  of  valve  can  be 
1  be  consumed.  Another  ingen-  used  for  this  purpose.  They  can  be  inserted 
1  has  proposed  to  destroy  these  lust  as  a  section  of  pipe  can  be  put  in.  The 
tricity.  The  radical  difficulty  best  way  is  to  insert  such  a  valve  in  the  line  to  a 
nethods  is  the  disproportion  be-  drain  as  near  the  sewer  as  it  can  be  accessible 
ins  proposed  and  the  vast  area  of  for  opening  and  repair.  The  old  form  of  valve 
lich  cover  miles  of  space.  Such  intended  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of  a  drain  is 
io  draw  out  the  foul  gases  from  inadmissible. 

mid  need  to  be  multiplied  on  a  The  effect  of  steam  in  sewers  is  becoming  an 
rder  to  produce  any  effect,  as  the  important  consideration.  Many  business  estab- 
one  part  of  the  sewers  would  lishments  that  employ  steam-power  discharge 
tutralized  by  the  down  current  their  waste  steam  into  the  sewers,  thongh  this 
•holes,  catch-basins,  and  other  is  forbidden  by  law.  Decomposition  is  thereby 
the  outer  air.  No  general  plan  hastened,  and  the  sides  and  top  of  the  sewer 
ilation  has  yet  been  found.  Some  become  coated  with  an  offensive  slime,  which 
3ceed  in  one  place,  and  some  in  can  not  be  washed  off  excepting  during  heavy 
xcoal  trays  in  man- holes  check  rainfalls.  If  the  sewer  is  of  brick,  the  mortar 
Draughts  by  special  chimneys  is  decomposed  and  an  exit  made  for  foul  gases 
ence  over  a  very  limited  district,  under  such  pressure  that  they  force  their  way 
lent,  a  chimney  must  be  placed  into  basements  and  cellars.  The  lead  joints  of 
&  comer,  and  a  special  fire  main*  house-plumbing  connections  are  often  blown 
%t  cost.  G^as-bnmers  are  a  still  out  by  the  steam  pressure,  which  will  also  force 
mce  for  creating  a  draught.  If  traps  or  dry  out  their  contents.  In  a  large  dry- 
»s-pools  are  ventilated,  the  vol-  goods  establishment  in  Broadway,  where  waste 
^  will  be  small  within  them;  steam  discharged  into  the  soil-pipe,  the  pressure 
wage  is  carried  off  at  once  to  the  forced  severafjoints,  so  that  part  of  the  build- 
will  be  less  chance  of  decompo-  ing  was  flooded  and  damaged  to  the  extent  of 
)S8  volume  of  gas  exhaled.  To  several  thousand  dollars.  Explosions  of  illumi- 
is  end,  sewers  must  be  well  con-  nating  gas  from  leaky  mains  frequently  occur 
smooth  interior  surfaces  and  true  in  sewers,  the  gas  saturating  the  adjacent  soil 
I  facilities  for  preventing  or  re-  and  readily  finding  its  way  into  the  sewer.  Sev- 
its  and  for  free  ventilation,  so  eral  such  explosions  occurred  during  the  con- 
3  will  be  dissipated  rapidly  into  struction  of  steam-heating  mains  in  New  York. 
By  diluting  sewer-air  it  may  be  In  that  city  the  waste  of  illuminating  gas  from 
tic^ly  harmless.  leaks  is  from  6  to  10  per  cent.    A  peculiar  gassy 


until  modern  improvemeDts  came  into  general  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  d 

nse,  and  oar  great  cities  were  closely  bnilt  up,  from  zymotic  disease  is  found  sinid  co 

that  the  effect  of  oess-pool  air  became  note-  more  or  less  unsanitary,  shows  some 

worthy.    Originally  the  amount  of  plumbing  tion  between  these  conditions  and  the 

in  ordinary  dwellings  was  small,  consisting  of  ing  malady. 

a  pump,  a  cess-pool,  and  a  cistern  for  holding       A  house  may  be  full  of  defective  pi 

rain-water.     Later,  sinks,  baths,  and  boilers  and  yet  have  such  ample  area  and  fin 

were  introduced ;  and  finally  water-closets  and  lation  of  air  that  its  few  inmates  si 

basiDs  came  into  Togue.     As  population  in-  harm,  as  the  poison  loses  its  potency 

creased  and  dwellings  thickened,  the  old  cess-  sion.    Yet  the  same  evil  conditions  im 

pools,  which  were  roomy  and  well  ventilated,  ed  tenement  or  boarding-house,  Frei 

were  replaced  by  smaller  and  tightly  sealed  or  dwelling  of  the  better  class,  filled 

receptacles,  with  the  ostrich-like  idea  that  if  bolstered  furniture,  with  the  windowsa 

hidden  below  the  ground  their  contents  could  carefully  closed  to  exclude  dust,  and  th 

do  no  harm.    It  was  also  found  less  convenient  phere  kept  at  a  high  temperature,  n 

to  empty  and  clean  these  receptacles,  and  hence  duce  very  different  results.  The  great« 

they  were  frequently  neglected.    Public  sewers  of  occupants  in  such  houses,  with  the 

were  slowly  introduced  into  New  York.    Up  to  plumbing  fixtures,  tends  to  multiplj  th 

1849  only  72  miles  were  laid,  against  860  miles  of  impurity  and  contagion,  and  tocr 

now.  Many  of  these  sewers  were  merely  rough  breaks  of  diphtheria  and  scarlet  and 

drains,  unoemented  and  open,  and  intended  fever  which  might  never  visit  a  ei 

solely  to  carry  off  kitchen  •  waste  and  soiled  roomier  dwelling, 
water.    When  converted  to  receive  sewage.        Dr.  Fordyoe  Barker,  President  of 

they  rapidly  polluted  the  soil,  and  especially  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  in  an  ac 

when  tide-locked  became  mere  elongated  cess-  fore  that  body,  said,  ^*  None  but  ] 

pools  and  gasometers  for  creating  foul  odors,  can  know  how  general  this  poison  ia 

Under  "  King "  rule,  many  of  the  sewers  of  positively  it  explains  much  of  the  dif 

New  York  were  constructed  of  inferior  mate-  are  called  upon  to  treat,  and  the 

rial  and  impnerfectly  laid,  with  not  enough  grade  deaths  which  follow.'^    Dr.  £.  £.  1 

and  insufficient  flush,    fhis  condition  of  things  clares  that  '^sewer-gas  in  dwellingf 

was  supplemented  by  the  work  of  the  contract  the  most  prolific  sources  of  disease; 

builder,  by  whom  a  large  portion  of  the  houses  in   every  house."    Dr.  Willard  Pa 

in  our  principal  cities  have  been  constructed.  ^'  A  vast  amount  of  sickness  has  io 

The  plumbing  work,  being  mainly  hidden  from  the  influence  of  foul  gases  from  sew< 

view,  invited  these  unscrupulous  builders  to  use  by  defective  plumbing  into  houses, 

the  cheapest  material  and  inferior  workman-  serious  and  often  fatu  affections,  alt 

ship.    Hence,  in  the  average  houses  we  find  so  originating,  are  ag^rravated  and 

ill-laid  drains,   cheap  fixtures,   light  -  weight  by  the  same  cause."    Within  three ; 

waste-pipes  full  of  cracks  and  holes,  and  with  shot  Park,  tlie  newly  built  home  of  tJ 

no  barrier  to  prevent  the  sewer-air  from  find-  of  Connaught,  supposed  to  be  pei 

ing  direct  entrance  into  living-rooms.    It  is  sanitary  arrangements,  has  been  foi 

not  surprising  that  zymotic  diseases,  due  to  Playfair  to  be  reeking  with  sewer-gi 

sanitary    defects,    count    so   largely    in    the  United  States  no  less  serious  sanit< 

mortality  returns.    Millions  of  f^aJlons  of  wa-  have  been  found  in  public  buildiuKS 
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re  in  "a  defective  and  disgraoefal  con-  the  same  bnilding,  and  contained  the  fonleat 

remarks  tbat  every  physician  appreci-  plnmbing  fixtures,  which  their  constant  care 

difference  between  the  case  of  simple  could  not  keep  sweet  and  wholesome.     All 

lia  and  a  case  of  pneumonia  compli-  three  were  attacked  with  symptoms  of  blood- 

ma]aria]  poisoning.    The  teudency  of  poisoning :  one  died  insane ;  a  second  lingered 

is  to  recovery ;  the  other  frequently  for  months  and  also  died ;  and  the  third  is  a 

«es  fatally.      Dr.  Willard  Parker  re-  confirmed  invalid.     In  another   instance,  a 

hat  if  two  scarlet-fever  patients  are  young  married  couple,  returning  from  their 

he  one  in  a  house  that  has  pure  air,  wed<Sng-tour  full  of  health  and  spirits,  leased 

other  where  sewer-gases  abound,  it  a  charming  hoase  in  a  suburban  city.    Almost 

bund  that  the  most  intelligent  treat-  immediately  the  health  of  the  bride  declined, 

the  part  of  the  physician  can  not  save  and  after  weeks  of  illness  it  was  discovered 

patient,  while  the  other  may  recover  that  the  house  connected  directly  with  a  foul 

»y  good  care  and  with  little  medicine,  sewer  and  contained  scarcely  a  single  trap.    In 

ffects  of  sewer-gas  in  poisoning  food  Brooklyn,  another  young  couple  leased  rooms 

ik,  especially  water  and  milk,  require  in  an  elegant  boarding-house  on  the  Heights, 

'eference.    Many  epidemics  of  typhoid  and,  after  they  had  b^n  there  a  few  months, 

.ve  been  traced  to  this  source.    In  hun-  the  whole  household  was  attacked  with  mala- 

f  homes,  receptacles  for  food  are  ar-  rial  symptoms,  due,  as  examination  showed,  to 

in  such  a  faulty  manner  as  to  expose  an  old  lead  soil-pipe  eaten  through  by  sewer- 

Qtents  to  cess-pool  and  drain  air,  with  gas.    Both  husband  and  wife  have  since  been 

ions  results.    It  is  of  the  utmost  im-  ill  for  months,  and  the  health  of  the  latter  is 

6  that  refrigerators  should  be  absolute-  shattered.    Such  cases  might  be  multiplied  in- 

ff  from  all  chance  of  such  contaminar  definitely,  yet  there  is  no  reason  for  their  oo- 

'he  slime  from  melted  ice,  if  allowed  to  currence,  if  the  public  were  sufficiently  enlight- 

in  waste-pipes  or  traps  connected  with  ened. 

ators,  will  alone  cause  very  offensive  SafcgiardSi — In  view  of  the  risks  to  which 
Milk  is  especially  susceptible  to  pollu-  householders  are  exposed  from  having  their 
d  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  with  drains  directly  connecting  with  the  sewer,  the 
as  where  it  is  stored.  Ool.  Waring  natural  conclusion  would  be,  to  shut  off  the 
s  a  case  where  four  persons  were  taken  latter  from  the  former  by  a  suitable  form  of 
I  single  day  in  one  household,  through  trap.  This  plan  is  approved  by  the  best  engi- 
leuce  of  sewer-gas,  and  he  declares  that  neering  authorities,  both  in  this  country  and 
fit  sanitary  defects  are  found  in  the  finest  abroad,  and  is  cominff  into  general  use.  It  is 
«s.  In  houses  where  certain  forms  of  officially  enforced  by  the  New  York  and  Brook- 
prevail,  foul  odors  from  sewers  or  lyn  Boards  of  Health  in  all  new  buildings. 
>ls  are  usually  prevalent,  while  in  many  Among  the  sanitary  authorities  that  favor 
s  the  relation  between  the  defects  and  such  a  disconnecting  trap  are  the  eminent 
ness  are  positive  and  undeniable.  Fur-  English  engineers,  Mr.  Rawlinson,  Baldwin 
"e,  when  these  defects  are  corrected,  no  Latham,  Biuley  Denton,  Rogers  Field,  Dr. 
complaints  of  sickness  were  made.  Parkes,  author  of  the  standard  work  on  hy- 
ire  streets  in  New  York  city  that  are  giene,  Prof.  Henry  Robinson,  S.  8.  Hellyer, 
IS  for  their  defective  sewers.  Some  Prof.  Gorfield,  and  Prof.  Fleeming  Jenkin; 
are  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  where  while  in  this  country  Edward  S.  Philbrick, 
ers  were  laid  under  *'Ring"  rule  in  George  E.  Waring,  Prof.  0.  F.  Chandler,  Dr. 
;ent  manner;  others,  in  the  business  John  S.  Billings,  W.  Paul  Gerhard,  and  Ru- 
of  the  city,  consist  of  rough  fiat  stone  dolph  Hering,  together  with  most  intelligent 
ntended  originally  to  carry  off  surface-  plumbers,  are  among  its  advocates.  The  argu- 
vith  little  if  any  fall  and  no  flush,  so  ments  advanced  in  opposition  to  such  a  trap 
J  are  constantly  foul  and  throwing  off  are  based  upon  the  supposition  that  sewers 
ises  into  the  neighboring  office-build-  are  clean,  well  flushed  and  ventilated,  and 
n  these  locations  malarial  sickness  con-  free  from  dangerous  gases.  It  is  therefore 
prevails.  Hundreds  of  families  are  to-  assumed  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
Qg  amid  sanitary  conditions  that  they  allow  the  sewer  to  breathe  through  the  house- 
derstand  are  not  wholesome,  yet  they  drains;  but,  as  has  been  shown,  sewers  as  a 
^le  to  improve,  them  because  of  the  apa-  rule  are  far  from  cleanly,  and  are  forcing- 
reed  of  landlords.  Hence,  they  continue  houses  for  creating  impure  air,  and,  while  the 
iStant  state  of  anxiety  and  dread,  vain-  plumbing  in  most  dwellings  is  so  defective  as 
ng  to  bar  out  the  subtile  foe  with  such  to  afford  a  ready  escape  for  such  gases  into 
expedients  as  stopping  up  basin  over-  living-rooms,  it  seems  desirable  to  exclude 
>rmkling  chloride  of  lime,  carbolic  acid,  them  as  far  as  possible  from  the  house-drains, 
ler  disinfectants  about  plumbing  fixt-  Recent  experiments  by  a  German  physicist 
d  eagerly  buying  every  cheap  device  show  that  the  usual  direction  of  the  currents 
icating  sewer-gas.  In  one  case,  three  of  air  in  sewers  is  toward  their  outlet,  or  par- 
sters  occupied  a  studio  together  near  allel  with  the  flow  of  their  contents ;  and  it 
i  Square.    Their  living-rooms  were  in  has  therefore  been  argued  that  the  risk  of  an 
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inward  current  into  bonses  through  their  con-  each  using,  and  by  rain  leaders.   A  oopioH 

nections  is  small.     But  Mr.  Lindsley,  engineer  and  constant  water-supply  for  flushing  sewen,  *ftsi 

of  the  Frankfort  sewers,  says  he  found  that  drains,  and  plumbing  fixtures,  is  a  prime  eaKt-wc: 

there  was  a  strong  outward  current  at  the  tial  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  sewer-gM  iiit»Ba=! 

upper  ends  of  sewers.    This  is  a  further  argu-  dwellings.    Half  the  trouble  in  New  York  citffl'<^ 

ment  in  favor  of  a  trap  to  disconnect  dwellings  is  the  lack  of  pressure  to  raise  water  to  ikmu 

from  sewers.  upper  floors  of  houses  during  a  large  partoffKC) 

Several  methods  and  devices  have  been  pro-  the  day.    This  permits  the  fouling  of  pipes ud 

posed  to  exclude  sewer-gas,  which,  by  persist-  fixtures,  and  the  accumulation  of  nutter  tldt  1^ 

ent  advertising  and  the  injudicious  commen-  should  be  promptly  carried  off.    An  abaodiDt     ^ 

dation  of  physicians  and  •others,  have  gained  water-supply  is,  therefore,  reqnired  in  everj 

popular  acceptance.     All  arrangements  that  city,  and  in  England  it  is  essential  by  liwtbMsti 

depend  upon  ordinary  fires,  which  are  liable  no  water-closet  should  be  flushed  direct  from 

to  go  out  at  times,  or  upon  •chimney-flues,  as  the  supply-pipes,  but  from  a  special  cioeni,  to 

a  security  against  «ewer-gas,  are  to  be  dis-  avoid  the  chance  of  polluting  the  drinkinf- 

trusted.     Again,  all  mechanical  devices  for  supply  in  case  of  a  defective  val?e,  or  vbeo 

the  same  end,  as  a  substitute  for  water-seal  the  supply  is  intermittent.    Where,  as  in  hf  &d 

traps,  are  objectionable.    No  valve  can  be  de-  York  city,  the  water  will  not  rise  above  tl»«i£ 

pended  on  to  keep  its  seat  so  as  to  be  gas-  second  story  during  the  day,  one  coosUntly  &  t 

tight,  and  such  devices  have  universally  failed  finds  foul  water-closets,  without  anj  meant  of  f» 

in  practice.    There  are  aeveral  forms  of  non-  flushing,  and  with  the  valves  open,  so  tbit 

siphoning  traps,  such  as  the  Connolly,  Bowers,  poisonous  gases  are  drawn  into  the  soppij* 

or  Ouddell,  which  may  be  recommended,  but  pipes.    More  than  one  case  of  typhoid  fever 

the  water-seal  trap,  with  suitable  ventilation,  has  been  traced  to  this  source, 
must  still  be  held  superior  to  all  other  devices.        IsofaUlM* — Too  little  thought  is  given  to  tbe 

Utility  of  TraiNk — Wide-spread  alarm  and  un-  proper  isolation  of  plumbing  fixtures  in  dwefi- 
certainty  have  been  created  in  the  popular  ings.  It  is  common  to  find  basins  in  deeping* 
mind  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Andrew  Fer-  rooms  without  traps,  or  connecting  into  ibt 
gus,  of  Glasgow,  showing  the  possibility  of  trap  of  a  foul  water-closet,  so  that  thevi' " 
absorption  and  transmission  of  gases  through  stenches  find  free  vent  into  these  rooms. 
a  water  -  seaL  Ammonia,  when  brought  in  location  of  bath-rooms  and  water-closfets  I 
contact  with  an  •ordinaiy  water  -  trap,  pro-  much  to  do  with  preventing  freezing  of  W^^ 
duced  an  alkaline  reaction  at  the  opposite  side  and  annoying  injuries  from  flooding  due  to 
in  fifteen  minutes.  Other  gases  were  transmit-  bursted  pipes.  In  too  many  cases  the  le^ 
ted  in  a  like  manner,  and  produced  their  chem-  convenient  room  is  allotted  for  these  sanitary 
icol  effects  in  from  one  to  four  hours.  These  conveniences,  because  a  more  suitable  rooo 
experiments,  however,  were  made  in  a  labora-  can  be  put  to  a  more  useful  purpose.  All  cen- 
tury with  pure  gases  and  nnventilated  traps,  tral  bath-rooms,  dependent  upon  shafts  for 
Later  tests  by  Dr.  Carmichael,  made  with  light  and  air,  are  objectionable.  Every  sndt 
sewer-gases  obtained  from  ordinary  soil-pipes  room  should  open  direct  to  the  outer  air. 
and  drains,  showed  that  the  latter  are  of  less  Another  reason  why  sanitary  appliancei 
potency  than  the  gasee  used  by  Dr.  Fergus,  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  isolated  from 
especiidly  when  diluted  by  ventilating  the  soil-  living-rooms,  is  to  insure  privacy.  One  of  the 
pipe  through  the  roof,  and  that  the  amount  of  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  modem  plcmb- 
gas  passed  through  the  water-seal  is  trifling  ing  over  the  old-fashioned  out-door  incoDven- 
and    probably  harmless.     Furthermore,    the  iences  is  the  avoidance  of  publicity  and  expos- 

Serms    of    disease,    vrbicb    are    most  to  be  ure  to  inclement  weather,  with  the  consequent 

readed,  do  not  pass  the  barrier  aX  all.    The  lessened  temptation  to  neglect  hygienic  c<»- 

fact  that  the  water-seal  is  depended  upon  in  siderations.     An  English  architectural  irriter 

all  chemical  laboratories  and  gas-works  to  remarks  upon  this  point :  ^' The  double  ol^ 

prevent  leakage,   is  a  positive   proof  of  its  should  be  kept  in  view,  of  indicating  where 

trustworthiness,  and  for  aU  practical  purposes  the  necessary  apartment  is  to  be  looked  for, 

an  ordinary  water-trap  may  be  depended  upon  and  at  the  same  time  planning  it  so  that  no 

as  an  absolute  security  against  sewer-air.  one  going  to  or  coming  from  it  need  be  aop* 

Floflhlng. — It  has  been  frequently  suggested  posed  to  be  doing  so.**    Care  should  be  taken 

that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  flush  out  not  to  locate  plumbing  fixtures  in  dark  comeri 

drains  and  traps  by  means  of  a  flush-tank  flUed  Sunshine  invites  attention  to  untidiness,  and 

with  clean  water,  which  would  discharge  at  is  in  itself  the  best  of  all  difi&nfectant&   la 

regular  intervals.    Col.  Waring  has  adopted  the  White  model  tenements  in  Brooklyn,  and 

this  plan  at  Memphis,  where  the  sewers  are  in  the  Central  Park  apartment-housea,  Dr. 

f)eriodically  'scoured  throughout  their  entire  Hamilton's  plan  of  isolation  is  carried  out  b 

ength  by  the  discharge  of  eighty  Field  flush-  the  Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  in  Pari 

tanks.    Such  an  arrangement  is  not  feasible  in  Avenue,  New  York,  the  architect,  Mr.  C.  0 

dwellings,  but  the  desired  result  may  be  ob-  Haight,  has  isolatea  most  of  the  plumbinf 

tained  by  using  the  improved  water-closets,  fixtures  by  placing  them  in  a  fvemi-octagona 

which  discharge  several  gallons  of  water  at  addition  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  six  stona 
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9^  bigh,  the  upper  floor  containing  a  tank.    There  if  supplied  with  material.    Above  all,  the  fam- 

furt^mre  no  horizontal  pipes  under  floors,  and  all  ilj  physician  shonld  make  it  his  duty  to  nnder- 

^^Tpipes  are  exposed  on  the  walls,  the  water-  stand  and  point  ont  to  his  patients  when  sani- 

'^~ '-  wipplj  pipes  being  of  brass.    The  smoke-pipe  tary  defects  exist  in  their  homes,  and  in  a  gen- 

:  3:  >^from  the  boilers  is  carried  up  through  a  rect-  era!  way  how  to  remedy  them.    He  need  not 

rsxrJiyigalar  brick  shaft,  81  by  41  inches,  and  the  necessarily  be  a  practical  plumber,  nor  a  8£mi< 

^c  irispace  aroond  the  smoke-stack  is  used  as  a  hot-  tary  engineer,  but  he  should  not  be  ignorant 

L^ki:  jur  duct  to  yentilate  the  water-closet  rooms-  of  the  work  of  either.    He,  above  all  others, 

:>:*.: which  have  each  a  large  window.    The  soil-  has  the  most  influence  with  the  public,  be- 

^r     andventilating-pipes  are  placed  inside  the  shaft,  cause  he  is  believed  to  be  disinterested,  and 

r^^   to  which  easy  access  is  provided  by  large  iron  his  advice  is  received  with  confidence.    The 

^^=2^  doors,  so  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  foul  architect  no  less  requires  to  give  more  atten- 

i^iair  odors  entering  the  building.    At  the  Hospital  tion  to  sanitary  principles,  and  should  strive 

&  >x«r.  for  the  Insane  at  Poughkeepsie,  in  charge  of  to  impress  upon  his  clients  their  paramount  im- 

:^  -  Dr.  Cleveland,  all  of  the  plumbing  is  concen-  portance  as  compared  with  taste  in  design  and 

^t  t2   trated  in  towers,  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  decoration.     In  Great  Britain,  within  a  few 

Wlo  bulUing,  and  so  arranged  as  to  insure  absolute  years,  sanitary  protective  societies  have  been 

i*x  r^  privacy  and  abundant  light  and  air.  founded  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  prera- 

^-  3   ,   Besides  avoiding  risk  to  health,  a  great  sav-  ises  of  individual  members  and  reporting  upon 

-i-a  k  mg  may  be  made  by  arranging  plumbing  in  ac-  their  sanitary  defects.    The  parent  society  was 

*^      ^^^Ance  with  common  sense.    Too  often  baths,  founded  in  Edinburgh  in  1879  by  Prof.  Fleem- 

j  Ri.     uasina,  or  other  fixtures  are  located  merely  to  ing  Jenkin,  and  like  organizations  have  since 

"^  '^      J!**^  u^dividoal  whims.    K  the  occupant  of  a  been  made  in  Glasgow  and  Liverpool,  and  re- 

^       ^!?^  happens  to  like  his  rooms  arranged  in  a  cently  in  London  under  the  presidency  of  Prof, 

i^;^!^'  r®r^*iii  way,  the  plumbing  must  be  put  in  to  Huxley.     The  Edinburgh  society  attained  a 

b&T    tof    ^®^^»  pipes  are  carried  in  all  directions  membership  of  about  two  hundred.    A  fee  of 

1^    O^           connections,  with  greatly  increased  one  guinea  (five  dollars)  was  charged  for  each 

~  a*?^^  to  wood- work,  etc.,  danger  of  leak-  house-inspection— a  reasonable  sum,  consider- 

^^>^d  difficulties  of  access  to  make  repairs,  ing  the  small  amount  of  plumbing  in  ordinary 

^t^?^  plambers  endeavor  to  concentrate  all  houses  in  that  city.    The  proportion  of  defects 


^    in^^  ^^^^  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  carry  pipes  discovered  was  very  great,  but  the  average  ex- 

^  ^^*^n>endiculw  lines.    Long  horizontal  con-  pense  of  remedying  them  was  not  excessive, 

^    th  ^^'^        isolated  fixtures  are  avoided,  and  and  the  members  have  professed  themselves 

^,    ^^  ?  ^^^  saving  in  material  is  made,  and  satisfied  with  the  results.    In  London,  where 

£     w.^  .^k  of  ii^ury  from  leaks  reduced  to  a  the  drainage  arrangements  are  more  extensive,  a 

v^'    ^^ij^uiani.  fee  of  two  guineas  is  charged,  and  the  society 

-       ^f^^  ^^^  York  Board  of  Health,  in  their  has  had  many  demands  upon  its  inspectors. 

~^     th  ^^^  plumbing  regulations,   advise  placing  Objection  has  been  made  to  such  organizations, 

0     %w^  ^^  A^d  other  vertical  pipes  in  a  special  by  prominent  sanitary  engineers  like  Mr.  Field, 

^^^  between  or  adjacent  to  the  water-closet  that  they  tend  to  cheapen  professional  work, 

^Y^  '^^  bath-room,  which  will  serve  as  a  ven-  and  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  inspect  a  build- 

^^Mitiog  shaft  for  both ;  the  shaft  to  be  at  least  ing  thoroughly  for  so  small  a  fee.    This  is  a 

^^oand  a  half  feet  square,  and  to  extend  from  vtdid  objection  in  the  case  of  large  private  or 


]J^^  cellar  to  the  roof,  and  be  covered  by  a  public  buildings,  but  it  does  not  militate  against 

^^tirered  skylight.    It  should  be  accessible  at  the  mass  of  ordinary  dwellings.    Sever^  sani- 

^^«ry  story,  and  have  a  strong  grating  at  each  tary  protective  associations  on  the  plan  of  those 

^^^r  to  stand  upon.     Where  space  permits,  just  described  have  been  organized  at  Lynn, 

^^is  is  a  dedrable  arrangement.  Newport,  Savannah,  and  other  places  in  this 

The  fears  that  have  been  excited  by  the  dec-  country.     These  societies  have  accomplished 

ion  that  an  ordinary  water-trap  will  not  notable   results    through  their  united  action 


1      rb€ 
i^;>ati( 


>^^ist  Uie  passage  of  gases,  are  not  weU  founded,  toward  reforming  public  sanitary  abuses,  and 

^^^ater-traps  are  the  sole  dependence  in  chemi-  as  the  public  become  more  enlightened  there 

^^y  laboratories  and  in  all  gas-works  *,  pure  gas  will  be  an  increased  demand  for  their  serv- 

^^ay  pass  through  a  water-seal  during  laboratory  ices  in  the  other  direction.   No  attempt  has 

^^periments,  but  pure  gas  is  not  found  in  plumb-  as  yet  been  made  to  establish  such  societies  in 

^^^  pipes  and  drains,  and  Dr.  Garmichaers  ex-  large  cities  in  America,  where  the  work  of  san- 

riments  prove  that  sewer-gas  will  not  pass  itary  inspection  is  now  divided  between  the 

rough  an  ordinary  water-seal.  public  health  authorities  and  a  few  profes- 

The  safeguards  against  sewer-gas  being  point-  sional  sanitary  engineers.    Even  these  are  only 

OQt^  the  question  arises,  How  are  these  rem-  found  in  one  or  two  cities,  though  there  is  a 

^-»**es  to  be  enforced?    The  public  need  first  to  growing  demand  for  their  services.    Any  citi- 

,^«  enlightened  upon  the  subject,  and  hence  zen  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Boston,  or  Chi- 

^^oarda  of  health  and  sanitary  societies  should  cago,  by  application  to  the  health  authorities, 

^pare  no  pains  to  diffuse  information  adapted  can  have  an  inspection  made  of  his  premises 

^«3  popnlar  comprehension.     The  newspaper-  free  of  charge,  and  a  vast  amount  of  improve- 

^rer<8  is  always  ready  to  S3Cond  such  efforts,  ment  has  been  effected  through  these  inspeo- 
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tions.    But  there  is  the  difficalty  of  getting  com-  OntrtMdtog  national  paper  money,  »©f««We^«J 

1    •            ^         .                 X  >Li_             11             •  oar  for  the  Dayment  of  dntiea  to  tbeatcatoi 

petent  inspectors  to  accept  the  small  pay  in      Cipercent  .\^.T  ^  .  .  .!T..  ..T i 

most  municipal  departments;  and  furthermore,    Bix percent.  Harmonti<«n 

nwinir  t/>  thp  Hpm*iTiH«  iinon  thftir  timA  thoaft  in-  Amount  due  abroad,  gradoallv  being  caoeeM  by 

owmg  w  cne  aemanas  upon  ineir  ume.  inese  in-       g  j^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  cuatoma  dutiea  coiiect«i 

spections  can  only  be  superficial  and  general.  Loan,  contracted  with  the  Compalliaa  de  CrMttOi. 

The  present  staflf  of  inspectors  of  the  New  York  _,  ^ 

Board  of  Health  are  required  to  examine  sev-  

eral  thousand  buildings  in  the  conrse  of  a  year.  On  October  9  the  Dominican  Cong 

In  smaller  towns  and  in  the  rural  sections  no  powered  the  Executive  to  issue  a  12 

facilities  for  sanitary  inspection  exist,  and  the  loan  of  $1,000,000  at  80,  payable  in  twei 

plumbing- work  in  houses,  from  the  difficulty  years,  and  creating  a  sinking  f  and,  to wi 

of  getting  skilled  labor,  is  very  deficient.  $10,000  are  to  be  set  aside  annually. 

Unitary  PnUlcatloBs. — All  that  have  nnder-  was  negotiated  with  the  Compafiiai 

taken  practical  sanitary  work  have  been  im-  dito,  and  $500,000  out  of  the  mone^ 

pressed  witli  the  necessity  of  popular  enlight-  extinguish  a  former  indebtedness  of 

enment  by  means  of  tracts,  lectures,  etc.    In  emment  to  the  same  companies  as  shoi 

an  address  before  the  Sanitary  Congress  at  Ex-  while  $200,000  would  accrue  to  the 

eter,  England,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  said  treasury,  and  $100,000  be  nsed  for  th* 

that  ^^  *  educate  the  people  ^  was  the  lesson  of  stimulating  and  aiding  immigratioi 

that  he  earnestly  hoped  toe  Sanitary  Congress  The  estimate  for  1888  was  $979,2( 

would  impress  upon  all.    Having  once  learned  enue,  and  $874,464  expenditure, 

their  lesson,  the  people  would  soon  educate  President  Billini,  in  bis  message  ol 

the  Government,   Parliament,   and   the  local  her  1,  recommended  the  issuing  of  a 

authorities.^*    Dr.  Lankester  says,  *'  The  com-  general  amnesty,  and  the  abolition  c 

paratively  little  impression  produced  by  the  port  duty  on  national  products, 

great  staff  of  medical  officers  of  health  of  Lon-  iBHlgraflti* — A  proposition  has  b 

don  arises  from  the  ignorance  of  the  popula-  the  Government  to  procure  immign 

tion  of  the  laws  of  health."  Sanitary  literature  the  Canary  Islands  at  $20  each  for 

is  steadily  growing  in  amount,  and  already  for  women,  and  $10  for  children.    Oi 

(embraces  a  large  number  of  publications.    Of  of  this  proposal,  the  Minister  of  Pub 

these  the   Government   reports  in  England,  issued  a  circular,  laying  down  the  con 

France,  and  Germany,  and  those  issued  by  the  which  sugar-planters  would  be  allows 

National  Board  of  Health  and  the  State  boards  tract  for  laborers  on  their  plantatioi 

in  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  York,  New  arrival  of  the  immigrants  capable  of  d 

Jersey,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Wis-  labor,  the  planters  will  have  to  fun 

consin,  and  Rhode  Island,  are  of  great  value,  all  that  is  necessary  to  install  them  a 

The  writings  of  Chadwick,  Richardson,  Raw-  them  to  raise  sugar-cane,  which  is  1 

linson,  Latham,  Bailey-Denton,  Waring,  Phil-  for  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  to  $8  the  10 

brick,  Hering,  Gerhard,  Bayles,  and  other  spe-  from  which  the  advances  made  them 

oialists  in  this  line,  are   among  the  leading  deducted.    Those  who  prefer  to  work 

sanitary  publications ;   while  the  reports  of  are  to  be  paid  six  reals  a  day  in  sUvei 

the  American  Public  Association,  and  those  of  grants,  who  choose  to  work  for  theii 

the  Social  Science  Association,  contain  many  count,  will  be  allotted  50  tareas  oi 

valuable  papers  on  sanitary  topics.  ment  lands  to  each  male  settler,  100 

SANTO  IM>MIN€SO,  a  republic  occupying  the  family  without  sons,  and  125  to  famili 

eastern  portion  of  the  West  Indian  island  of  boys.    The  Government  pays  the  pas 

that  name,  the  western  portion  being  Hayti.  the  Canary  Islands,  and  on  their  lai 

(For  area,  territorial  division,  population,  etc.,  vances,  to  all  new-comers  between  tl 

see  '^Annual  Cyclopsedia "  for  1883.)  ten  to  sixty  years,  $4,  and  $2.50  foi 

CiOyenHeBt. — The  Pre^^ident  is  Gen.  Francisco  from  one  to  ten  years,  with  lodging  i 

Gregorio  Billini.   The  Cabinet  in  1884  was  com-  night,  and  liberty  to  turn  their  labor  t 

posed  of  the  following  ministers :  Interior  and  as  they  may  choose,  all  their  impleme 

Police,  Gen.  Federico  Lithgow ;  Foreign  Af-  etc.,  to  enter  duty-free, 

fairs.  Sefior  Eliseo  Grullon;   Justice,  Public  AbolttlMi  of  ExfOt  Didca.— The  I 

Works,  and  Instruction,  Sefior  Jos^  Joaquin  Congress,  on  October  2,  passed  a  bil 

Perez ;  Finance  and  Commerce,  Sefior  Ama-  ing  the  duty  on  exports,  and,  in  corn] 

bile  Damiron ;  and  War  and  Navy,  Gen.  Ca-  raising  the  extra  duty  on  imports  fi 

simiro  Nemecio  de  Moya.    The  United  States  cent,  to  8  per  cent.    At  the  same  tin 

Consul  at  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  is  Mr.  H.  ecutive  was  authorized  to  contract 

C.  C.  Astwood,  and  the  Dominican  Consul  at  coyer  any  deficiency  in  the  income. 

New  York,  Mr.  H.  Billini.  SteawUp  SvMdy.— The  Minister  oi 

Flnaacess — The  home  indebtedness,  Jan.  1,  perfected  in  October  a  contract  with 

1B84,  was  $3,353,365.    The  national  indebted-  ish  transatlantic  line  of  steamers,  to  ( 

ness,  including  the  repudiated  Harmout  St.  capital  monthly,  for  which  service  th* 

Domingo  loan,  stood,  on  Jan.  1,  1883,  as  fol-  ment  pays  the  company  a  monthly  i 

lows :  $150,  the  correspondence  to  be  oarr 
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^d  al]  Government  officials  to  enjoy  a  80  per  V^^^  of  any  metal  not  silver  or  sold ;  plants  and  seeds 

cent  redaction  on  their  passace.  ®^^**^  ^^°?*  ?  petroleum,  crude  or  in  coal-oil,  and 

«u-C«lmt-TheMinisterofPabHc Works,  1^^?^^^?,  'JSa^Sf;  'nrrr'gSS:,^'} 

U)ward  tbe  close  or  the  year,  made  a  contract  iron,  steel,  or  any  other  metal,  with  accessories  for 

^itb  Messrs.  J.  L.  Jimenez  &  Go.,  of  Monte-  houses  and  fences ;  roof-tiles  of  clay  or  other  material; 

^hristi,  for  the  digging  of  a  canal  leading  to  sulphur;  stoves,  iron  for  oookinff  and  other  purposes ; 

^thin  twelve  mUes  from  the  coast  the  water  ^^^^,  *St^!!?^  ^''''  ^"^^ '  f^'  hypophos- 

^fv           •           i.           •  i.      u         'i.   •  •       i.1.  phate;   steam-engines;  sewimr-machmes ;  slates  for 

CfYaqae  nver,  at  a  pomt  where  it  joms  the  {w)f8  ind  pavements ;  teaselsBf  wire  for 'aU  destina- 

t)ea  of  the  ancient  canal ;  the  new  canal  to  tions ;  types^,  coats  of  arms,  spaces,  rules,  vignettes 

laeagare  three  miles  in  length,  to  have  a  width  and  accessories  for  printing  of  all  kinds ^  vegetables, 

«f  forty  feet  at  the  snrface  and  twenty  at  the  *^"«^  j  water-pipes  of  all  classes,  matenals,  and  di- 

tottom,  with  an  averse  depth  of  ten  feet,  the  SfnT^lTST^fr fZ^ir^^'s^^i.rblTo; 

compensation  to  be  10  per  cent,  of  the  duties  and  tar-paper  for  roofing. 
the  Government  will  collect  at  the  port  of 

Monte-Ohristi  duriog  ten  years  after  the  canal  The  following  articles  from  the  United  States 

shall  be  ready  for  navigation,  less  2  per  cent,  to  Santo  Domingo  to  be  redaced  26  per  cent, 

set  aside  to  extinguish  the  foreign  debt,  and  on  former  rates  of  taxes: 

1  per  cent,  accruing  to  the  benefit  of  the  Pro-  Tables,  sofes,  rocking-chairs,  chairs,  desks,  bureaus 

fessional  Institute.  fu^d  dressing-cases,  and  articles  of  household  fumi- 

HatlMal  Exhibitlfli.— The  "  Sociedad  de  Ami-  t^™ ;  piano«  and  other  musical  instruments ;  tanned 

eos  del  Pais "  has  resolved  that  the  proposed  ^1^*  ^ent^             ""                      ""       ^"^""^ 

National  Exhibition  shall  open  on  Aug.  16, 1885, 

at  the  capital.  Prior  to  terminating  its  legislative  labors  on 

flOltary  kadtmj. — A  decree  has  been  issued  October  29,  the  Dominican  Oongress  ratified 

ordering  the  establishment,  at  the  capital,  of  a  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  and  consu- 

military  academy  for  the  army  and  navy.  lar  convention  negotiated  at  Lisbon  on  May  1, 

Treaties^ — On  June  17  the  minister  from  the  1883,  between  Portugal  and  Santo  Domingo. 

Dominican  Republic  at  Washington  submitted  A  Free  INiit. — On  April  16  the  Dominican 

to  Secretary  of  State  Frelinghuysen  the  fol-  Oongress  passed  a  bill  declaring  San  Lorenzo  a 

lowing  list  of  articles  he  asked  to  be  admitted  free  port  and  port  of  refuge ;  the  transit  dues 

free :  to  be  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  after  the  goods 

Pahn-oil,  cocoa,  mdigo,  asphalt;  sugar,  not  above  ^*^^  ^^°  ^^'J^^  d^??»  /°  P^'^^  ^^^  <50^  ^  ^^ 

sixteen  Dutch  standard ;  cocoa  in  grain  (chocolate),  exempt  even  irom  tnis  tax. 

coffee,  mahogany ;  espinel  and  all  woods  for  balusters,  CofliMertt* — There  entered  the  port  of  Santo 

etc.;  beef,  bariey,  goat^skins,  green:  hides,  jgreen,  Domingo  City,  from  Jan.  1  to  Sept.  1,  1883, 

tthed,  dned;  also  fractional  parts  of  hides ;  hides  of  ^43  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  amount  of  mer- 

horses,  asses,  caoutchouc   (or   rubber-irum  elastic),  u^   j*  ^  JZ  u      j  •        •     j    *  ai  000  0^0     xv 

bempHidgraises for manufadture'ofpape?-pulp, fruits;  chandise  on  board  invoiced  at  $1,223,322 ;  the 

fresh  lemons,  oranges,  pineanples,  fimes,  bananas,  import  duty  collected  thereon  being  $856,788. 

mangoes  etc. ;  lignum-vitas,  nenequen  and  textile  These  paid  bar  duty  to  the  amount  of  $2,172 ; 

v<^ctables ;  cocoanuts,  molasjBes,  logwood,  mora-nuts  wharf  and  warehouse  dues,  $3,256:    foreign 

for  dyemg  purposes,  tobacco  m  leaf.  ^^^^  ^^  j^g  327 .  harbor  dues,  $20,561 ;  and 

In  return  his  Government  was  ready  to  throw  ^®  public  instruction  tax,  $368. 

open  the  Dominican  ports  to  the  articles  enu-  The  total  import  into  the  republic  by  sea 

merated  below :  ^''o™  ^^^'  ^  ^  ^^^^  1*  1884,  was  $1,422,603, 

distributed  as  follows:  Santo  Domingo  City, 

Pedro 


Barrows  and  hand-trucks,  one  or  two  wheels ;  beef  a/^i  1  frr^A  .  j>r,^Mr^  T>i«'f  a  *>iqq  froA  .  fl««,«« 
and  pork,  salted ;  bricks,  refractory  and  all  other  f^l^'^S  '  J^"!*^?,!.  •  >  li?oVn  ^  'a  ^*S*? 
kindsof  brick;  books,  printed,  unbound  or  bound  in     $91,869;    Monte-Chnsti,  $61,360;    San  Pedi 


docks,  mantel  or  wall ;  diligences  and  road-carria<res  •  x  i  i  -i-i-i  tnn  '  n  '  v  ' 
ofaU  kinds  and  dimensions;  dynamite;  fire-pumps,  Quintals;  molasses,  111,599  gallons;  honey, 
engines  and  ordinary  pumps,  for  irrigation  and  other  23,762  gallons;  cocoa,  16,043  pounds;  coffee, 
purpose;  fruits,  fresh,  dry, or  preserved ;  fl8h,fte8h:  27,418  pounds;  wax,  36,815  pounds;  mahog- 
also  mackerel  and  herrings;  faucets ;  feed,  dry,  and  any,  605,000  feet;  lignum- vitffl  and  dyewoods, 
straw;  «raano  and  all  phosphates  for  agriculture;  ^io(t\r.r^J.  ^^^r^ty^\,l7L  ^r^^r^  kok^^^^a^.  ♦^J^ 
hooseJ  of  wood  or  iron  complete ;  bags  forlenequen  ^^?  *^?^V  ^^^^^^'"^^  rosm,  525  pounds ;  tor- 
ice;  iron  and  steel  in  rails,  bars,  beams,  dormants,  toise-shell,  95  pounds;  hides,  1,173,  and  goat- 
anvils,  and  mauU ;  instruments, scientific ;  ink, print-  skins,  240.  In  April,  May,  and  June:  Sugar, 
mjr;  lime;  hydraulic  locomotives;  coaches  and  cars  118,166  quintals;  molasses,  115,455  gdlons; 
for  railways;  lithographic  stones ;  masts  and  anchors  ^oney,  12,646  pounds;  cocoa,  51,405  pounds: 
for  vessels,  Uirge  or  small ;  marble,  m  blocks  and  flags  ^  ce  »  00 a  *'""""" »  1  o '« V^  '  f^""**°  1 
for  pavements;  tombs  0/  ornamental  constructioTi  ?off®e»  230  pounds;  wax,  18,610  pounds;  ma- 
paachines,  apjjaratus  and  instruments  of  all  kinds  for  hogany,  98.000  feet;  lignum-vit®  and  dyewoods, 
industrial,  a<^cultural,  and  mining  purposes,  sciences,  875  tons ;  Jignum-vit89  rosin,  750  pounds ;  tor- 
arts,  and  professions,  and  any  separate  extra  part  or  toise-shell,  15  pounds;  hides,  4,966,  goat-skins, 
piece  pertaimng  thereto ;  metals,  precious,  in  bullion  4^1 «  7  r  ?  *^  »  »  o  » 
or  in  powder ;  money,  legal,  of  silver  or  gold,  United  f*  .  __,  ^n.  •  _x  j  i.  * 
States  coins ;  molds  and  patterns  for  the  arts ;  naph-  Anenean  Trade. — Ihe  imports  and  exports  to 
tha;  oats,  in  grain  or  straw ;  oars  for  small  vessels;  and  from  the  United  States  have  been: 
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Tolal 
Impoito. 

Total 
•zpottt. 

1880 

POandt. 
10,180.946 
1^087,883 
16,417,888 
27,281,049 

$424,581 
601,274 
691,287 

1.149.577 

$660,498 

924,781 

908,060 

1,417,519 

1^489,858 

$962,954 

1881 

787,890 

lt^2 

914,004 

18>3 

1,201,874 

Iei84 

82,000,5781  ll292:965 

1,294,170 

1     ' 

SEKVIA)  a  kingdom  in  eastern  Europe. 
Complete  independence  was  recognized  in  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin.  The  Constitution  of  1869 
reaffirmed  succession  in  the  family  of  Obreno- 
vich,  declared  the  responsibility  of  the  minis- 
ters to  the  Assembly,  and  vested  the  legislative 
power  in  the  Skuptschina,  jointly  with  the 
sovereign.  The  Senate  was  transformed  into 
a  Council  of  State,  charged  with  the  elabo- 
ration of  laws.  The  Skuptschina,  which  is 
elected  for  three  years,  consists  of  177  mem- 
bers, of  whom  183  are  elected  by  the  people, 
every  tax-payer  having  a  vote,  and  44  are 
appointed  by  the  King.  A  Great  National 
Assembly,  composed  of  four  times  the  number 
of  the  ordinary,  is  elected  to  decide  on  consti- 
tutional questions.  Servia  was  proclaimed  a 
kingdom  March  6, 1882. 

The  King,  Milan  I,  is  the  fourth  of  the  dy- 
nasty. He  was  bom  in  August,  1854,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  cousin,  Prince  Michail,  assassinated 
June  10,  1868.  The  Cabinet  is  composed  of 
the  following  members :  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil, Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Minister 
of  Finance,  M.  Garaschanin:  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  8.  Novakovich  ;  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  D.  Raiovich ;  Minister  of  War,  CoL 
Petrovich;  Minister  of  Justice,  D.  Marinko- 
vich ;  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Wor- 
ship, £.  Popovich ;  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce,  ad  interim,  J.  Gondovich. 

Area  and  Popilaflon. — The  area  of  Servia  is 
20,850  sauare  miles,  including  4,250  square 
miles  adaed  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  from 
which  the  Turkish  population  has  nearly  all 
emigrated.  The  population  was  estimated  at 
the  beginning  of  1884  to  be  1,865,688.  The 
number  of  marriages  in  1888  was  21,991 ;  of 
births,  76,962;  of  deaths,  47,181;  surplus  of 
births,  29,781.  The  bulk  of  the  population  are 
of  the  Servic  race  and  the  Greek  Catholic 
religion.  Belgrade,  the  capital,  contained  36,- 
177  inhabitants  in  1888. 

Finances* — The  revenue  is  derived  mainly 
from  direct  imposts.  The  budget  for  1882-'88 
makes  out  the  receipts  as  84,980,000  dinars, 
or  francs,  and  the  expenditures  as  84,469,919 
dinars.  The  public  debt  is  over  100,000,000 
francs,  incurred  for  the  construction  of  the 
Belgrade  and  Yranja  Railroad,  to  repay  the 
war  requisitions,  and  lesser  sums  to  compen- 
sate the  disinherited  Turkish  proprietors,  and 
repay  a  war  debt  to  Russia. 

The  Amy* — The  military  forces  are  made  up 
of  the  standing  array  and  the  national  army. 
The  standing  army  is  employed  in  time  of 
peace  to  instruct  the  national  army.  Every 
Serb  is  obliged  to  serve  two  years.    The  peace 


efiFeotive  on  Jan.  1,  1888,  was  12,979  ofioGt 
and  men.    The  war  effective  was  265,000  m». 

Conneree. — The  chief  trade  is  with  Anstm, 
and  the  principal  article  of  export,  live  liogs. 
The  leading  exports  in  1882  were  of  the  fol- 
lowing quantities :  hogs,  240,546 ;  cattle,  19,- 
170;  sheep  and  goats,  60,588;  skins,  l,40i- 
541 ;  rye,  844,818  metric  quintals;  other  cereals, 
114,810  metric  quintals;  dried  prunes,  257,5H 
metric  quintals ;  wine,  48,605  metric  qnintak 

RailrMdSr— The  length  of  railroads  in  1884 
was  245  kilometres,  consisting  of  the  line  from 
Belgrade  to  Nish.  There  was  building  a  lioe 
from  Nish  to  Yranja,  90  kilometres  in  length. 
The  Nish  and  Belgrade  line,  built  at  a  cost  of 
90,000,000  francs,  was  opened  September  4. 

EdicatkHk  —  The  system  of  state  edacfltion 
that  has  been  introduced  in  Servia  is  exceed- 
ingly liberal  Education  in  the  primary  schools 
is  free,  and  compulsory  from  the  age  of  seren 
to  that  of  twelve.  The  normal  schools,  real 
schools,  and  gymnasiums  are  free  and  open  to 
every  boy.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  any  Serb 
can,  upon  passing  an  examination,  become  a 
student  in  the  University  of  Belgrade,  which 
has  faculties  for  science,  tecbnicology,  philoso- 
phy, and  law.  All  instruction  is  gratoitoQi, 
and  to  the  sons  of  poor  parents  the  state  allows 
a  stipend.  For  the  liberal  professions  or  the 
pubhc  service,  young  Serbs  nearly  al  ways  com- 
plete their  education  in  the  universities  of 
Austria,  Grermany,  or  France.  If  unable  to 
defray  all  their  expenses^  the  Government  aids 
them,  and,  if  entirely  without  means,  allows  a 
student  abroad  2,500  francs  a  year  in  additioD 
to  traveling  expenses. 

Etecttoo. — The  election  for  the  Skuptschina, 
which  took  place  February  6,  was  attended  by 
intense  but  suppressed  excitement.  The  Radi- 
cal party  was  crushed  after  the  suppression  of 
the  revolt  in  the  district  between  the  Timok 
and  the  Morava  two  months  before.  Its  lead- 
ers were  driven  into  exile,  liberty  of  the  press 
and  of  meeting  was  suspended,  and  soldierj 
were  posted  in  every  district.  Yet  no  official 
interference  and  intimidation  could  connterrail 
the  impression  produced  on  the  minds  of  the 
Servian  farmers  and  herdsmen  by  a  deficit  of 
8,000,000  francs  which  could  no  longer  be  con- 
cealed, new  taxes,  and  fresh  military  burdens. 
The  Radicals  and  Progressists  combined  to  de- 
feat the  ministerial  candidates,  and  left  the 
Government  with  a  minority  too  small  to  be 
altered  by  any  manipulation  of  the  retoms. 
The  Radicals  obtainea  but  a  few  seats,  but  the 
Progressists  came  out  much  stronger  than  the 
Government  party,  electing  71  members. 

Change  of  Ministry. — Since  Cristich  wasunahle 
to  secure  a  majority  with  the  forty-four  mem- 
bers to  be  nominated  by  the  Crown,  he  gate 
way  to  a  Progressist  ministry.  The  King  Him- 
moned  M.  Garashanin,  who  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Pirotshanetz  Cabinet,  and  was  serving  at 
the  time  as  minister  to  Austria.  The  Cristich 
ministry  announced  a  Government  victory,  and 
with  the  aid  of  M.  Garashanin  endeavored  to 
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»  a  compromise  with  the  Progressists,  ning  across  the  island  marked  the  honndarj. 

the  16th  of  Fehraary  resigned.  When,  at  the  time  of  Servian  independence, 

I  of  Iteutlfii* — A  new  system  of  taxa-  the  Timok  was  first  established  as  the  bound- 

s  enacted  by  the  Skuptsohina  in  June,  ary  between  Seryia  and  Turkey,  the  island  was 

ner  system  pressed  more  severely  upon  a  part  of  the  mainland  on  the  Servian  side, 

r  than  upon  the  wealthy.    The  new  law  nearly  inclosed  by  a  loop  in  the  river.    The 

ay  with  the  poll-tax,  and  makes  lands,  Timok  washed  out  a  new  channel  across  the 

and  other  property  liable  to  an  income-  peninsula,  converting  it  into  an  island  between 

is  expected  to  increase  the  revenue  the  new  bed  and  the  marsh  that  marks  the 

►0  or  10,000,000  francs  and  yield  in  1885  ancient  bed.    The  Bulgarians  followed  up  their 

»00  francs.    To  cover  the  deficit,  a  new  claim  with  the  forcible  occupation  of  the  dis- 

40,000,000  francs  was  efi'ected.    The  puted  position  (see  Buloabia).     Diplomatic 

loans  it  was  propo!*ed  to  consolidate  at  relations  between  the  two  countries  were  in- 

nt.  interest.    A  Servian  National  Bank  terrupted,  and  an  angry  spirit  prevailed,  espe- 

t  and  issue  began  business  in  June.  cially  in  Servia.    Through  the  mediation  of  the 

lew  system  of  taxes  divides  landmarks  Cabinets  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg, 

i  classes,  taxed  1,  2,  8,  4,  and  8  francs  which  put  a  veto  upon  any  hostile  proceedings, 

;are  respectively.     Buildings  are  taxed  the  normal  diplomatic  condition  was  restored 

to  5  per  cent,  of  the  rent.    Capital,  in  the  winter. 

nd  personal  taxes  are  calculated  on  the  SKlTEt    (Dutch,  tehaaU;  French,  Schasse ; 

iial  income.    The  tax  on  invested  capi-  Low  German,  ichahe  ;  Anglo-Saxon,  iceacan^ 

6,  or  3  per  cent,  on  the  interest,  divi-  icctean.)    Skating  in  its  modem  acceptation 

»r  profits,  according  to  the  percentage  originated  so  long  ago,  probably  among  the 

etuma     Capital  employed  in  trade  or  nations  of  northern  Europe,  that  it  may  be 

ion  is  taxed  at  the  rate  of  10  francs  for  accounted   of   prehistoric  antiquity.     Refer- 

ancs  or  less,  15  francs  for  from  2,500  enoes  to  it  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 

francs,  and  3  francs  for  every  addi-  runes  and  sagas  of  Scandinavian  mythology, 

louaand.  The  derivative  meaning  of  the  word,  accord- 

«  witli  Bilgarla. — Both    Servians  and  ing  to  Prof.  Skeat,  the  English  philologist,  is 

ins  were  dissatisfied  with  the  boundary  ^'  shank  " :  from  the  same  root  other  words  are 

led  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin^  the  former  cited,  meaning  to  go  nD\ftly,    Hence,   Prof, 

expected  Widdin  and  the  latter  Nish  Skeat  thinks  that  skate  originally  meant  some- 

3t.    The  development  of  Austrian  sym-  tiling  to  lengthen  the  shank' or  leg,  and  thus 

in  Servia  was  an  additional  cause  of  facilitate  swift  motion.    It  does  not  appear 

>n.    The  Bulgarian  dissatisfaction  with  from  his  etymology  that  he  noted  the  fact 

rd  of  the  Berlin  Congress  was  aggra-  that  bones  and  specifically  shank-bones  were 

»y  the  military  precautions  taken  to  used   by  the  earliest  skaters   of  whom  any 

le  frontier  from  the  Servian  insurgents  record  exists.    Bits  of  bone  or  wood  were, 

1  taken  refuge  in  Bulgaria.    Pashioh  no  doubt,  the  first  skates,  and  the  Dutch  are 

other  exiled  leaders  of  the  late  revolu-  credited  with  having  first  used  iron.    From 

attempt  were  settled  in  Sofia,  where  the  Netherlands  the  improved  patterns  were 

Metropolitan  Michael  also  took  up  his  brought    over  to    England    as   early  as  the 

te.    Two  guerrilla  bands  appeared  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  and  about  that 

listriot  and  committed  various  depre-  time  skate-history  begins, 

directed  against  witnesses  for  the  state  James  Eccleston,  in   his  "  Introduction  to 

reason  trials.    A  local  magistrate  and  English  Antiquities,"  states,  but  without  giv- 

ther  persons  were  killed.    The  leader  ing  his  authorities,  that  Londoners  used  to 

»f  the  bands  was  captured,  with  revolu-  skate  on  the  Thames  as  early  as  a.  d.  1210  to 

manifestoes  of  Pashich  on  his  person.  1483.    In  a  Latin  work  entitled  *^  Vita  Lyd- 

red  to  be  Lazarevioh,   who  had  been  wine,"  by  one  Johannes  Brugman  (1478),  there 

)d  of  high   treason  in  contumaciam,  is  a  woodcut  representing  the  heroine  of  the 

he  same  time  a  band  of  Montenegrins,  tale  as  fallen  on  the  ice  while  skating.    This 

he  priest  Luka  Dshurich,  another  fngi-  is  the  earliest  Dutch  skating-cut  known  to  Mr. 

ler  of  the  insurrection,  made  an  attempt  W.  M.  Conway,  an  expert  in  this  Une. 

'  Servia,  of  which  warning  was  received  William  Carr  (1688),  in  a  work  on  the  Gov- 

e  Montenegrin  Government.    Suspect-  ernment  of  *^  Germanic  Sweedland  and  Han- 

*ncerted  design  to  rekindle  the  rebel-  siatique  Towns,"  etc.,  says:    *'At  the  time 

e  Servian  Government  demanded  the  when  the  French  came  to  invade  the  territory 

I  of  the  Servian  Radicals  to  a  distant  of  the  States- General,  such  a  sudden  thaw  (set 

Bulgaria.      The  Bulgarian  ministry,  in)  as  was  never  seen  before,  .  .  .  that  the 

*omising  to  investigate  the  matter,  made  French  were  fain  to  beat  a  disorderly  retreat, 

»r-demand  for  the  evacuation  of  the  .  .  .  and  the  nimble  Dutchmen  on  their  scatjies 

sentry-post  on  the  island  of  Bregovain  so  long  as  the  ice  would  bear  them  did  shoot 

ok.    Although  the  island  is  on  the  Bnl-  down  the  French."    Here  is  an  obvious  refer- 

side  of  the  river,  a  Servian  guard  has  enoe  to  soldiers  drilled  to  take  the  field  on 

been  stationed  there.    A  pding  run-  skates  as  the  Swedes  and  Norwe^ans  certainly 
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didinlatertimes^thelastregimentof  Norwegian  in  theother,  and  was  followed  by  a  largeUack 

Skieloberehavingbeendi8coutinuedabuDtl860.  cat."    Tbis  Lapp  easily  kept  np  with  Uie  trt?- 

Samael  Pepys  (1662)  speaks  of  the  use  of  eler's  sledges  at  the  alleged  rate,  that  is,  of 

"  skeates "  as  a  "  very  pretty  art "  (Griffin's  eighteen  miles  an  hour.    "  Tbese  skates,"  1m 

memoirs  of  Samuel  Pepys,  London,  1826).    In  continues,  '*  are  as  broad  as  the  foot,  but  six  or 

John  Evelyn's  memoirs  (London,  1818),  skat-  eight  feet  long  and  pointed  before.    They  are 

ing  is  mentioned  as  practiced  on  the  Thames  as  covered  with  seal-sldn,  so   that  the  smooth 

early  as  1662.  Jonathan  Swift  wrote  to  Esther  grain  of  the  hair  turns  backward  toward  the 


1.        

3i 


s.  — -^ 


8.  a. 
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Johnson  in  1711:  ^^  The  canal  and  Rosamond's  heels."     With  these  snow-skates  ^'theysiidc 

Pond  are  full  of  rabble  sliding  and  with  skates,  about  on  the  snow  as  well  as  they  can  upon 

if  yon  know  what  those  are."    (See  Foster's  the  ice,  and  faster  than  any  horse  can  go." 

''Lifeof  Jonathan  Swift,"  London,  1875.)  Evi-  It  is  singular  that  the  skee  has  not  come 

dently,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen-  more  generally  into  nse  in  the  Northern  Unit- 

tury  skating  was  not  familiar  to  the  English.  ed  States,  for  it  can  readily  be  nsed  on  good 

The  first  English  patent  for  a  skating  inven-  sleighing-roads  as  well  as  on  a  moderately  finn 

tion  was  to  J.  H.  Savigny,  Dec.  4,  1784,  since  crnst,  and  it  is  said  that  fifty  or  sixty  nuks  a 

which  time  nearly  400  specifications  have  been  day  is  not  an  uncommon  feat  in  Sweden  and 

enrolled  in  Great  Britain,  while  in  the  United  Norway.    So  far  as  is  known,  its  only  geoenl 

States,  up  to  the  end  of  January,  1885,  there  use  in  this  country  is  in  the  California  mooiit- 

had  been  836  patents  issued  for  ^^  skates  "  and  ains,  where  it   was  introduced  probably  b? 

206  for  roller-skates.  Norwegian  miners  about  1849-'50,  and  has  at- 

Ghronologically,  skating  may  be  divided  in-  tained  considerable  popularity  both  for  pin>- 

to:  1,  snow-skating,  namely,  the  use  of  wood-  poses  of  travel  and  as  a  means  of  reere- 

en  runners  or  ^^  skees  " ;  2,  blunt-skating  with  ation. 

bones,  or  strips  of  hard  wood;  8,  sharp-skat-  Snow-skates  vary  in  minor  details, acoordisg 
ing,  which  introduces  the  iron  or  steel  blade ;  to  individual  preference.  For  a  boy,  four  or 
and  4,  roller-skating,  where  revolving  wheels  five  feet  in  length  is  enough,  while  for  mtst 
take  the  place  of  runners.  This  arrangement  they  are  sometimes  ten  or  twelve  feet  long, 
is,  of  course,  to  some  extent  guess-work,  for.  The  width  is  given  from  2^  inches  to  7i  incbea, 
as  has  been  said,  the  origin  of  snow  and  blunt  and  the  thickness  1  inch  to  1^  inch  at  the 
skating  dates  back  beyond  known  records,  but  foot  -  rest,  which  point  is  usually  somewhat 
it  is  not  unsafe  to  assume  that  devices  to  fa-  nearer  the  heel  thao  the  toe,  so  as  to  cause  Fa- 
cilitate travel  over  snow  were  invented  before  sistanoe  to  backward  slipping.  The  toe  tam 
the  necessarily  more  elaborate  contrivances  for  up  to  a  height  of  about  four  Inches,  and  die 
traversing  ice.  The  Scandinavian  skee  is  some-  whole  tapers  very  slightiy  fore  and  ^  comiDg 
times  referred  to  as  a  snow-shoe,  but  it  must  to  a  point  at  the  toe  in  the  best-made  examplei, 
not  be  confounded  with  the  snow-shoe  of  the  and  rounded  off  at  the  hed.  On  top  it  is  alio 
American  Indians,  which  is  adapted  for  walk-  beveled,  and  thinned  to  half  an  inch  thick  at 
ing  or  running  on  the  snow  surface,  not  for  toe  and  heel ;  on  the  under  side  a  wide,  dial- 
sliding.  ''The  Heimskringla"  (''Ghronicie  of  low  groove  is  cut  to  prevent  slipping  sidewiae. 
the  Kings  of  Norway,"  date  not  known),  by  The  strap  is  merely  a  loop  through  which  the 
Snorri  Sturluson,  translated  from  the  Ice-  foot  is  thrust  as  far  as  the  ball  of  the  great-toe. 
landic  by  Saul  Lang,  London,  Longmans,  and  another  strap  passes  loosely  behind  the 
1844,  says :  ''  Snow-scates  are  strips  of  light  heel,  so  that  the  latter  can  be  rused  as  in  walk- 
wood  about  five  feet  long,  with  a  leather  loop  ing.  The  wood  is  usually  cut  away  at  the  aidea 
in  the  middle,  into  which  the  foot  is  thrust,  of  the  foot-rest,  so  that  the  strap  will  not  be 
and  the  expert  scater  shuffles  along  at  a  great  worn  by  snow  and  ice. 
rate,  especially  down  a  slope."  The  engraving  shows  two  different  forms  of 

Erick  Pontoppidan  (1760)  thus  describes  a  cross-sections  at  the  foot-rest,  and  fnll-leiigth 

Laplander:  ''  His  skates,  which  were  made  of  top  and  side  views  of  the  skee.  The  finest  tkt» 

the  bark  of  the  tree,  were  seven  feet  and  a  have  a  general  npward  cnrve  longitodinaDj, 

half  long,  four  fingers  broad,  and  flat  on  the  but  this  is  not  essential.    A  staff  with  a  diarp 

bottom,  ...  a  large  quiver  at  his  back,  and  iron  point  is  nsed  for  steering  and  to  serve  aa 

a  dark  [skating-staff?]  m  one  hand  and  a  bow  a  brake.    With  these  skates  it  is '^possible  to 
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a  steep  hill,  coMt  with  great  rapidity, 
B8  rapidly  on  a  level, 
[low-skatiiig  contests  are  held  in  Kor- 
)weden,  and  ^e  royal  family  freqaent- 
.  to  witness  the  sport.  One  of  the 
go  oyer  a  hammooK  or  lamp  on  a  steep 
und  an  English  visitor  records  a  clear 
sixty  feet  with  a  descent  of  thirty-six 
lying  heen  accomplished  hy  some  of 
slants.  In  Sir  Arthur  De  0.  Brooke's 
in  Lapland  and  Sweden"  (London, 
re  are  two  fine  lithographs  showing 
ohere  or  skating  regiments  at  drill; 
■aits  of  moontain  Laplanders  on  skees. 
r  York  Geographical  Society  has  in 
tion  a  yery  heantifdl  pair  of  skees, 
I  by  Mr.  Paul  du  Chaillu,  who  brought 
m  Norway. 


mon.  These  are  readily  adjusted  by  means  of 
simple  leyers  and  ^umb-screws,  and  are  rap- 
idly superseding  all  other  fastenings.  Some 
of  the  most  popular  of  the  skates  at  present  in 
use  are  shown  in  the  engraving,  but  new  de- 
vices are  continually  introduced.    Glamp-fast- 
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BOMS  ncATKt,  BLBmr  nroHn  ixnro,  touwd 

UIOOLir,  BMaLAXD,  FABTXHSD  WITH  OOBDS. 

or  bone  skates  have  gone  wholly  out 
ice,  save  as  relics.  They  were  used, 
I  known,  with  the  aid  of  a  staff  or 
nd  were  merely  the  precursors  of  the 
steel-bladed  skate,  whose  birthplace 
>ably  the  canals  of  Holland. 


jfrna-mnAxcm  bkatb  (about  1840),  btbap> 


enings  necessitate  rather  firmly  fitting  shoes ; 
and  it  is  sometimes  necessary,  in  the  case  of  an 
easy-fitting  shoe,  to  pass  a  strap  around  foot 
and  plate  to  insure  nrmness.  Skates  are  now 
almost  universally  ground  flat,  with  a  very 
slight  bevel,  making  the  inside  edge  a  trifle  the 
sharper  of  the  two. 

The  accomplished  skater  can  do  almost  any- 
thing on  ice.  For  figure-skating,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Swift  &  Clark's  "  Skater's  Text- 
Book,"  sold  by  Peck  &  Snyder,  New  York ; 


B  SKATB  (FBIOB  TO  1860),  nmAF-FAITBBIHM. 

tf  the  skates  of  1850  or  thereabout  had 
id  of  a  projection  in  front,  sometimes 
1,  which  was  very  dangerous,  and  of 
slightest  use.  They  were  often  per- 
•aight  on  the  "  keel,"  or  only  slightly 
,  and  had  frequently  a  longitudinal 
a  the  "  keel "  to  give  a  keener  holding 
rhey  were  uniformly  fastened  with 
rhich  had  to  be  drawn  very  tight,  and 
same  extremely  painful  through  check- 
ircnlation. 

t9-'40  an  Englishman,  F.  L.  Jeffcoats 
,  invented  a  strapless  skate,  described 
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«ondon  **  field,"  Deo.  11,  1875.    This  and  for  the  scientific  aspects  of  skating,  to 

bably  the  earliest  instance  of  fastening  three  articles  on  *^  Speed-Skating,"  in  the  Lon- 

r  means  of  clamps,  or  similar  devices,  don  ''Field,"  Dec.  28,  1882,  Jan.  6  and  Feb.  8, 

1  an  improved  form  are  now  so  com-  1888,  by  F.  W.  Foster ;  and  to  '*  The  Dynam- 
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io8  of  SkBting,"  In  "  Katnre,"  vol.  xxiii.  The  bad  &  "  stop  "  at  the  after  end,  ud  1i 
rate  of  speed  of  tbe  skater  is  deceptive.  For  run  up  at  the  sidea  of  the  leg,  to  rtlnTctb 
a  short  dtatance  a  fast  raoner  caa  distance  a  strain  on  the  ankle.  Roller-skating,  bcitnt, 
first-rate  skater;  but  the  skater  can  keep  the  made  no  prOKreas  in  a  popniar  seDseioitiiW 
pace  far  longer,  and  with  leas  effort  than  any  when  the  "Proph^te''  was  perfonntdtor  Ai 
ranner.  A  mile  in  three  minates,  or  one  hnn-  first  time  in  the  Paris  Opers-Hooae,  ul  Ikil 
dred  miles  in  twelve  honrs,  ma;  he  taken  as  skating  scene  waa  introdnced  witb  gnaiM 
nearly  the  best  posuhle  performance  for  an  ice-  on  roller-gkates.  These  were  nndoDbledti  <4 
skater.  the  Legrand  patent  (French,  1849),  ntmdt, 

four  rollers  fixed  nnder  a  foot-plate,  like  mm 
of  the  earl;  Engliab  and  Amenoan  denm. 


S  Joseph  Gidman  patented  i  fn 
wheeled  skat«  in  England,  two  of  the  wbec 
taroing  on  one  axle  under  the  instep,  tbtoti 
ers  having  each  a  separate  axle,  and  tin  fen 
most  one  a  brake  to  prevent  backward  rendi 
tion.  The  engraving  shows  the  arnn^nDa 
of  the  wheels  as  seen  with  tbe  skate  held  i| 
side  down.  These  wheels  were  abont  bi  IdHn 
in  diameter,  an  obvions  advantage;  but  tb 
skate  never  attained  general  use.  Renber  Sbj 
ler,  an  American,  patented  a  rol]er-ikat«  lit 
fonr  wheels  carrying  elastic  tire-banda 

In  18QL  Henry  Fennie,  also  Americaa.  Um 
oat  a  patent  for  a  skate  with  two  to'*  t 
wheels,  and  the  same  jear  Albert  Andcna 


Sailing  on  skates  may  he  snocessfnlly  aocom- 
plished  by  means  of  small  sails  spread  as  tightly 
as  possible  on  light  spars.  These  are  made  in  a 
variety  of  shapes,  but  the  simplest  is  as  shown 
In  the  cat.  It  is  known  as  the  "  Oape  Vincent " 
sail.  Banning  before  tbe  wind  is,  of  oourse, 
perfectly  simple ;  but  working  to  windward 
and  tacking  is  an  operation  requiring  consider- 
able akill,  practice,  and  address.  The  Danish 
akate-Boil  is  a  more  complicated  rig,  bat  great 
snperiority  is  claimed  for  it  by  those  who  have 
become  skilled  io  its  use.  The  sail  is  carried 
"  to  windward  "  of  the  skater,  so  that  he  leans 
against  it  when  nnder  way.  A  very  high  rate 
of  speed  may  be  attained  by  a  skate-sailor 
under  favoralde  conditions,  as  the  same  prin- 
ciples govern  bis  rate  of  motion  as  in  the  case 
of  Jce-boat<<. 

The  earliest  known  roller-skate  was  patented 
in  France,  by  one  Pettitbled,  in  1819.  No  de- 
Bcription  of  this  skate  is  eitant.  Tlie  next  is 
that  of  Mr.  Robert,  John  Tyers,  of  England,  in 
1823.  This  is  fully  de•^:ribed  as  a  single  raw 
of  small  wheels  of  slightly  different  sizes,  so 
placed  under  a  foot-plate  that  their  lower  pe-  patented  a  device  with  a  large  front  il>'^' 
ripheries  will  touch  a  segment  of  a  circle  (will  bat  none  of  these  won  their  way  t«  pop^ 
in  general  eifect  be  "  rockered  ").  A  French-  favor,  and  it  was  not  until  Mr.  J.  L  Pfimri"* 
man,  Oarcin  by  name,  was  next  in  order  (1828).  invention,  patented  in  the  United  Sain" 
HisinventioD  consisted  ofthree  wheels  in  a  sin-  1863  and  in  Enirland  in  1865,  that  rolleMW- 
gle  row,  the  middle  one  being  tbe  largest.    It    ing  established  its  claims  to  popniar  favor.  ^- 
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*8  improvement  consisted  in  so  gear- 
pairs   of   wheels  that   they  wonld 

*  when  the  foot-plate  was  canted  to 

either  side,  and  thas 
caase  the  skate  to 
move  on  a  curved 
line.  Several  years 
elapsed  before  the 
valne  of  the  inven- 
tion was  generally 
recognized ;  but  in 
the  mean  time  the  in- 
ventor was  busy  mak- 
ing improvements 
and  taking  out  other 
patents,  and  in  1874 
had  brought  the  skate 
practically  to  its  pres- 
ent condition.  This 
device  of  "  cramp- 
ing^' the  wheels  se- 
cured the  initial  suc- 
cess of  roller-skat- 
ing. The  pastime 
soon  became  moder- 
ately popular  in  New 
York ;  but  the  "rink- 

ifa  first  broke  out  in  1866  in  Yic- 

ttralia,  spreading  thence  to  England 

3ricn,     and 

fluctuating 

rity  in  both 

without  ap- 

Aon.    Since 

inventions, 

ents,      and 

thout  num- 

been  made 

id  all  over 

sed   world, 
not  all  be 

1  here,  but 
the   more 

I  are  illus- 
show   the 

ich   invent- 

has  taken  in  this  direction.    It  would 
with  improved  modern  methods  of 

on,  some  of  the  devices  for  employ- 
wheels  might  be  available. 


RSTOH*f  DKTICB. 
f.    FBOVT  YUtW. 


Lin>1SR*B 
(1869). 

USH. 


SUMMICB      BKATB 
BIDI   VUW.     SNQ- 


A  XODEBN  ROLLER-BKATX. 

full  biblio^aphv  of  skating  was  pub- 
Fred  W.  Foster'  in  "  The  Bibliogra- 
s.  iii,  iv,  and  v.  It  enumerates  alto- 
>  titles,  but  a  large  number  of  these 
•ely  to  detached  articles  or  to  pas- 
^orse  or  mediseval  Latin  literature, 
ing  list  includes  most  of  the  modem 
s,  XXIV. — 47    A 


works  of  importance  on  this  subject :  *'  A  Sys- 
tem of  Figure-Skating,"  by  H  E.  Vandervelt 
and  T.  M.  Withan  (London,  1878);  "The  Art 
of  Skating,"  by  George  Anderson  (London, 
1873) ;  **  Practical  Hand-Book  on  Figure-Skat- 
ing"  (London,  1881);  "Hand-Book  of  Fen- 
Skating,"  by  N.  and  A.  Goodman  (London, 
1882);  "Combined  Figure- Skating,"  by  mem- 
bers of  the  London  Skating  Club  (London, 
1888);  "The  Skater's  Text-Book,"  by  Frank 
Swift  and  Marvin  R.  Clark  (New  York). 
"  RoUer-Skating,"  by  James  Pycroft,  and  a 
series  of  articles  in  "Engineering,"  vol.  xli, 
and  in  London  "Field"  for  March  and  April, 
1879,  afford  the  most  complete  treatises  ex- 
tant, historical  and  practical,  on  roller-skating. 
Papers  on  skate-sailing  may  be  found  in  "  The 
Century,"  March,  1882,  and  in  "Harper's 
Weekly,"  Feb.  25,  1882. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA.  State  Goveinaeiit— The  fol- 
lowing were  the  State  officers  during  the  year : 
Governor,  Hugh  S.  Thompson,  Democrat ;  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, John  0.  Sheppard ;  Secretary 
of  State,  James  N.  Lipscomb;  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Charles  Richardson  Miles;  State  Treas- 
urer, John  Peter  Richardson;  Comptroller- 
General,  William  £.  Stoney;  Superintendent 
of  Education,  Asbury  Coward ;  Adjutant  and 
Inspector  General,  A.  M.  Manigault ;  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture,  A.  P.  Butler ;  Railroad 
Commissioners,  W.  L.  Bonham,  L.  T.  Walker, 
and  D.  P.  Duncan.  Judiciary,  Supreme  Court : 
Chief-Justice,  W.  D.  Simpson ;  Associate  Jus- 
tices, Henry  Mclver  and  Samuel  McGowan. 

The  PiiUie  Debt — The  Governor,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Legislature,  says: 

The  eBtimated  amount  of  the  public  debt  ib  almost 
the  same  as  last  reported,  the  only  ebonies  being  the 
purchase  and  cancellation  of  $11, 000  of  deficiency  lx>nda 
DY  the  Sinking-  Fund  CommisBion,  and  the  funding 
or  $8,898  of  fire-loan  bonds  not  previously  included 
amonff  the  outstanding  securities.  The  whole  esti- 
mated debt  is  as  follows:  Consols  (valid),  $6,464,- 
666.77:  deficiency  bonds  and  stocks,  $460,466.29: 
Agricultural  College  serin,  $191,800;  and  bonds  ana 
stock  still  unfunded  under  the  act  of  1878  and  the 
amendments  thereto,  amounting,  principal  and  inter- 
est, to  $416,866.96;  the  whole  a^rfrregating  $6,622,- 
270.02.  The  unfunded  debt,  $416,866.96,  includes 
interest  unpaid  from  July,  1872,  to  January,  1880, 
which  under  act  of  1878  is  fundable  at  par,  and  also 
$624,822.72  of  old  bonds  and  stock  with  interest  esti- 
mated to  1880,  and  which  under  act  of  1878  are  fund- 
able at  60  per  cent.  Of  this  last  class  of  bonds,  not- 
withstanding the  very  large  amounts  still  unfunded, 
but  few  are  now  presented  for  exchange,  only  $27,000 
having  been  funded  during  the  la^t  vear,  and  less  tnan 
$60,0iW)  in  the  last  two  years,  po  tnat  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  many  of  them  have  disappeared  and 
will  never  have  to  oe  redeemed  by  the  State.  The 
exchange  of  green  consols  for  brown  consols  has 
progressed  satu*factorily,  there  being  now  but  $963,- 
872.42  of  the  former  class  outstanding,  and  of  which 
$699,149.86  or  72*  per  cent.,  is  invalid.  In  four  years 
the  indebtedness  or  the  counties  has  been  decreased 
by  very  nearly  $1,200,000. 

Re?eneand  Eipeises. — It  is  estimated  that  it 
will  require  $372,195  to  meet  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  government  for  the  fiscal  year 
1884-'85,  and  $391,337  to  pay  interest  on  the 
public  debt.    The  annual  expenses  of  the  gov- 
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emment  for  State,  county,  and  sobools  are 
about  $1,800,OQO.  The  whole  amount  of  taxes 
levied  for  the  fiscal  year  1883-*84  is  $1,783,521, 
being  $162,000  less  than  for  1882,  and  divided 
as  follows :  For  State,  $752,559 ;  for  county, 
$718,072 ;  and  for  schools,  $312,890.  Of  these, 
$1,026,241  is  levied  on  real  estate,  $573,423  on 
personal  property,  and  $183,857  on  railroad 
property.  The  tax  levy  averages  11  and  f 
mills  to  the  county,  the  rate  being  highest  in 
Pickens  (18  mills)  and  lowest  in  Charleston 
(9i  mills). 

The  amount  of  property  returned  for  taxa- 
tion for  1884  is:  Real  estate,  $87,559,538; 
personal,  $46,904,705;  railroad,  $15,263,366; 
total,  $149,727,609.  This  is  a  loss  of  $881,695 
on  the  return  of  1883 ;  personal  property  hav- 
ing fallen  off  by  $1,345,234,  whue  real  estate 
has  gained  $428,137,  and  raili'oad  property 
$35,402.  The  increase  in  real  estate  is  alto- 
gether in  the  cities  and  towns,  the  returns  of 
country  property  having  decreased  by  about 
$90,000.  The  Comptroller-General  estimates 
that  there  are  at  least  2,000,000  acres  of  land 
that  are  not  upon  the  tax-books  at  all,  and  this 
estimate  is  sustained  by  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  The  taxable  property  of  the 
State  may  fairly  be  estimated  at  about  $295,- 
000,000,  instead  of  $150,000,000,  as  assessed. 

Ednettion* — There  were  enrolled  in  the  public 
scbools  84,028  white  pupils,  and  101,591  col- 
ored, making  a  total  of  185,619,  an  increase  of 
12,524  pupils  over  the  enrollment  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  According  to  the  calculations  of 
the  superintendent,  this  enrollment  is  found  to 
be  65  per  cent,  of  the  total  school  population ; 
or,  stated  according  to  race,  82^  per  cent,  of 
the  white,  and  66^  per  cent,  of  the  colored 
children  were  enrolled.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  teachers  is  190;  in  the  number  of 
schools,  213.  The  school  fund  is  also  increas- 
ing with  the  enhancement  of  property  values. 
The  total  available  school  fund  for  1881-'82 
was  $471,171.19;  for  1882-'83  it  was  $517,- 
987.27.  The  amount  for  1883-^84  can  not  be 
definitely  ascertained  until  the  final  accounting 
of  the  county  treasurers  in  April,  1885. 

The  University  of  South  Carolina,  as  at  pres- 
ent constituted,  comprises  the  Clafiin  College, 
for  colored  students,  at  Orangeburg ;  the  South 
Carolina  Military  Academy,  at  Charleston;  and 
the  South  Carolina  College,  at  Columbia. 

The  Military  Academy  was  reopened  on  Oct. 
1,  1882,  since  which  time  it  has  been  in  active 
and  regular  operation.  One  hundred  and  Uiirty- 
eight  youths  are  now  receiving  its  instruction. 
The  cadets  enter  into  an  obligation  to  teach  for 
two  years  after  graduation,  in  the  public  schools. 

The  South  Carolina  College  was  reorganized 
in  1882.  The  catalogue  shows  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  202  students — a  number  exceeded  but 
twice  in  the  history  of  the  institution.  Of  these 
202  students,  198  were  natives  of  the  State. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind 
shows  an  enrollment  of  seventy-six  pupils.    A 


department  for  colored  pupils  is  in  soooeaifdj 
operation.  The  last  United  States  censm  sbon  { 
quite  a  number  of  deaf-mute  and  blind  chikirea,  \ 
of  school  age,  in  every  county  in  the  State.  Il» : 
addition  now  being  made  to  the  buildiogTij 
enable  the  institution  to  admit  and  provide  f(7 
a  much  larger  number  than  is  Dowinattdid- 
ance.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  ask  fur  tli« 
following  appropriations,  viz.:  Forthesipport 
of  the  institution,  $10,000 ;  for  repairs,  $500;  for  | 
completing  and  furnishing  west  wing,  $^00( 
insurance,  $385 ;  colored  department,  |500. 

LnBttle  AgyliB.— The  number  of  patleQUit| 
the  beginning  of  the  last  fiscal  year  was  603;' 
number  admitted,  293 ;  readmitted,  5;  makiif  j 
the  whole  number  under  treatment  danogtk 
year  901 .    The  number  of  inmates  at  the  clou 
of  the  year,  628,  was  diminished  by  remffld- 
ing  88  imbeciles  to  the  care  of  their  respectirt 
county  commissioners.    The  average  nambtf 
of  patients  was  66  more  than  in  the  year  pre- 
vious.   The  sanitary  condition  of  the  mm 
tion  has  been  highly  commended  by  th«  Statt 
Board  of  Health.    It  appears  that  the  number 
of  colored  patients  is  so  steadily  increasiw, 
that  they  will,  probably,  in  a  few  years,  «»•] 
stitute  a  mcgority  of  the  inmates. 

The  census  of  1880  shows  that  there  are  91 
the  State  2,700  of  the  defective  classes  m 
may  claim  admission  to  the  asylum,  le«  tba| 
one-third  of  whom  are  now  its  inmates.  Thij 
per  capita  cost  of  maintenance  has  been  M 
duced  from  $146.64  in  1888  to  142.78  m  IW 
or,  deducting  the  amount  received  from 
patients,  the  cost  to  the  State  baa  falleo  b^ 
$141.80  to  128.75 ;  and  of  last  year's  app^ 
priation.  $6,828.48  remains  to  the  credjtof  l 
institution.    The  estimates  for  the  comiDg  y« 
for  all  purposes,  are  less  by  $9,482.05  tbani 
amount  appropriated  last  year. 

PMtentitry.— The   number  of  convicte 
October  31  was  956,  an  increase  of  60  own 
corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year, 
these,  856  were  colored  males,  88  colored 
males,  60  white  males,  and  2  white  females 

The  work  of  completing  the  north  wiogj 
the  prison  has  been  pressed  forward  ^rap^ 
as  possible,  and  a  large  workshop  simiUr 
the  one  now  in  use  is  in  course  of  erectJ' 
Until  the  north  wing  is  finished  it  will  b«' 
possible  to  provide  accommodations  witbio^ 
walls  of  the  prison  for  all  the  convict*  .^ 
undergoing  sentence.     "  The  plan  of  "^  "* 
convicts  to  contractors,"  says  the  Go« 
**  to  be  worked  without  the  superviwon  of 
officers  of  the  prison,  is  open  to  many  ao^ ' 
ous  objections."    The  Penitentiary  ia  oow^ 
only  self-sustaining,  but  is  a  source  of  re^' 
The   cash    receipts  for    the   last  fiscal 
were  $75,088.22 ;  the  disbursements,  $7i51^" 
74,  leaving  on  hand  a  cash  balance  of  i^;^ 

Departeeit  of  igrialteic. — ^The  commi 
collected  during  the  year  $25,262.16  tax^ 
commercial  fertilizers  sold  in  the  State  "^ 
Nov.  1,  1883,  to  Oct.  81,  1884.    The  oofflij^ 
sioner  calls  attention  to  the  necessary  expect 
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protectiog  the  right  and  interest  of  the  The  State- Honse  appropriation  for  the  pres- 

1  the  phosphate  territory,  and  recom-  ent  vear  is  $75,000. 

;hat  all  the  expenses  incurred  in  litiga-  The  constitutional  amendment  limitiDg  the 

refunded  to  the  department  out  of  the  power  of  counties  to  contract  indebtedness 

&te  royalty.  During  the  year  ended  Aug.  was  ratified,  and  the  civil-service  resolutions 

1^,  151,243  tons  of  rock  were  remov^  of  1880  were  reaffirmed. 

e  navigable  streams  of  the  State,  against  BectlM  Casesi — In  April,  at  the  opening  of 

tons  in  1883,  an  increase  of  21,925  tons,  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  the  cases  on 

the  largest  amount  ever  removed  in  the  calendar  charging  violation  of  the  election 

)  year.    The  State  received  for  the  last  law  were  stricken  from  the  docket,  on  motion 

^ar  royalty  on  rock  mined  amounting  to  of  U.  S.  District  Attorney  Melton,  who  said  : 

7.62,  which  exceeds  the  sum  resized  y^^^  i  ^^g  appointed  digtrict  attorney  I  found 

18  source  m  the  previous  year  by  $28,-  upon  my  desk  a  venr  large  number  of  these  cases— 

The  report  of  the  commissioner  shows  something  over  two  bundred — in  which  the  witnesses 

decrease  in  the  area  devoted  to  cotton  a^^d  parties  had  been  attending  upon  the  court  for 

^  ;«  iiSQ^   «o  ^^,^w^»»^A  «T:4-k  1QQQ    Ko*  several  preceding  terms.    I  brought  the  matter  to  the 

D  m  1884  as  compared  with  1883   but  attention  of  the  aepartment,  nr^ng  that  these  cases 

^ase  m  yield;  and  the  area  and  yield  ot  eould  not  all  be  tned,  and  requesting  that  I  be  per- 

md  oats  were  both  increased.  mitted  to  discontinae  all  of  them,  except  a  few  which 

alal  SUtisttCb — ^The  product  of  the  man-  upon  a  re-ezamination  of  the  cases  might  be  found 

ing  enterprises  of  the  State  for  1883  ?2?^K®''i?*"°"*•  /^'^^  a  view  of  determining  that 

V  Son  Q^Q  oo>i       Tk^  „»».,»!  «««^„«*  r.4  ^^c*  th©  Attomcy -General  appomted  temporarily  a 

>  $26,863,824.     The  annual  product  of  gentleman,  Mr.  Sanders,  whose^usiness it  wVs  to  visit 

^on-mills  is  worth  $7,963,198,  the  nura-  different  parts   of  the  State  and  select  from  the 

looms  and  spindles  having  more  than  cases  such  as  could  be  tried.    This  was  done  at  the 

L  since  1880.      It  is  thought  that  the  April  tema,  1882,  and  all  the  other  cases  were  discon- 

;  of  1884  will  exceed  $9,000,000.    The  ^^"^'Zt  ^t'tSS  t'^r^vT^or^'  "" 


one  ac- 


of  the  lumber-mills  is  $5,592,565,   of  quittal,  one  plea  of  guilty,  and  in  all  the  otier  cases 

(>entine-mills  $2,912,271,  making  a  total  tried  the  I'uries  failed  to  agree.    In  the  fall  of  1882  I 

)4,838.    The  products  of  mines  and  quar-  requested  the  permission  of  the  department  to  con- 

?e  also  increased  since  1880.  S?^«  ^\?^  °^  ^Ijfu  ^^^^^  '^^^^  ^*T®  continued 
^i  Tu  T^  *  •-  A  ^  *v^  there  to  this  day.  Those  cases,  give  me  leave  to  say, 
ttL— The  Democrats  renominated  the  yiad  reference  sblely,  it  is  true,  t^  elections  for  mem- 
State  officers.  The  Republicans  nomi-  bers  of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  but  at  that 
I  State  ticket,  but  it  was  not  kept  in  the  time,  under  uie  law  of  this  State,  the  same  box  was 
On   the  4th    of   November   Governor  ^^^^d  and  the  same  ticket  was  used  on  which  the  per- 

KMin  rPOAivAd  fi7  895  votAfl  and  the  other  ^°®  ^  ^  ^'^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  °®^®®  ^®™  named.    So 

«on  receiv^  G/,»yo  votes,  ana  tne  otner  .^  ^^  ^  difficult  matter  to  investigate  the  election  of 

ratic  candidates  about  the  same  number.  ^^^  national  officere  without,  at  least,  appearing  to 

)llowing  were  the   votes  returned  for  makeinquiry  into  the  election  of  officers  of  the  Stote 

mtial Electors:  Democratic,  69,890  ;  Re-  and  county  governments.    I  need  not  say  that  the 

o,  21,733 ;  scattering,  1,237.    Six  Demo-  P^JP^^.  o(^«  ^'"''tT'f^i  "^^  ^  '^.'^^Vr^f  ^-  ^^^^ 

\     '       i       ,,.      ^\r^         4.U   ri-„*«;^*\  national  election,  at  that  tune  and  at  all  other  times 

ind  one  Republican  (Seventh  District)  declaring,  both  in  words  and  in  actions,  that  the  Gov- 

issmen  were  declared  elected.     Ihe  Le-  emment  of  the  United  States  did  not  undertake  to  in- 

*e  consists  of  32  Democrats  and  8  Re-  terfere  in  any  way  with  the  localaffidrsof  the  State, 

ns  in  the  Senate,  and  120  Democrats,  There  is  no  warrant  of  law  in  bo  doing,  and  it  did  not 

.pendent,  and  8   KepubUcans   in  the  ^^S^^^c'stl'^.n^'S^fJten?,  «^ 

,,  arated  the  boxes  and  separated  the  precincts  and  man- 

constitutional  amendment  hmitmg  the  agers  so  that  investigations  might  be  had  without 

of  counties  to  incur  debts  was  approved  even  the  semblance  of  interfering  with  matters  jci- 

ote  of  88,069  to  7,271.     On  the  18th  tainingto the  State. 

*u   x>^iv^«;  aw.«ii«   I.»i^»<^^   i?A«x.,Ki:»«.«  At  the  last  term  of  the  court  the  cases  again  cnmc 

ch,  Robert  SmaUa,  colored  Republican,  ^^^  ^^^al.    They  were  brought  under  thele  specific 

scted  to  Congress  from  the  beventn  Dis-  directions  contained  in  the  circular  [of  the  Attomey- 

>  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  General]  I  have  read,  and  they  terminated  with  tLc 

7  M.  Mackey  same  result — mistiials.    I  am  now  persuaded  that  in 

Ulre  8e«tofc-The  Legislature  met  on  *^Pf*??°' ?"h^'i°°  ,°^Pf"}S{^  X?i"JSLlL'.„4T 
,      ^  VT          -L           J      !•           J         ai,  proportion  of  the  people  oi  this  State,  convictions  m 
h  of  November  and  adiourned  on  the  {hele  cases  are  unpossible,  and  because  I  am  so  con- 
December.     On  the  9th  of  the  latter  vinced  I  have  deemed  it  propci^-indeed,  my  duty — to 
Wade  Hampton,   Democrat,   was  re-  the  Government  as  well  as  to  the  people  of  the  State, 
United  States  Senator.     The  work  of  ^o  represent  the  nmtter  as  it  is  to  the  Attornev-Gen- 
.-:^«   «,«-  ^^i.^wI:a^  ;«   iqq  ««*o      \r^f  era!  of  the  United  States.    In  the  exercise  of  the  dis- 
sion  was  embodied  in  189  acts.     Not  cretion  with  which  1  am  now  by  this  letter  [of  the 
nan  a  dozen  of  these  are  of  general  ira-  Attorney-General]  invested.  I  move  your  Honor  that 
;e.     The  Legislature  was  chiefly  occu-  each  and  every  case  upon  the  calendar  of  this  com  t 
amending  the  laws  of  previous  sessions,  involving  a  violation  of  the  election  laws  of  the  United 
supplementing  them.    In  no  instance  ^^^^  ^  discontinued. 

ere  any  significant  change  of  policy.  Ex-Jadge  A.  G.  Magrath,  who  was  counsel 

riking  feature  of  the  session  was  the  for  the  accused  in  the  election  cases,  said: 

ine«s  with  which  the  I-Wslature  regard-  j  ^^^^  j.^^^^  ^.^^  ^  ^^^  ^^,  ^^  .^^^^^  ^  ^^^ 

•oad  corporations,  which  had  been  the  district  attorney,  and  1  have  heard  with  bated  breath 

of  fierce  attack  two  years  before.  w  hat  he  has  had  to  say,  and  1  ooncur  in  it  except  in 


is  vested  in  the  Cortes  with  the  King.    The  420,420  from    national  property,  Ui 

ministers  are  responsible  to  the  Cortes,  and  from  the  public  treasury,  and  29,000  fn 

must  countersign  all  royal  decrees.    The  Cor-  rious   sources.     The    total  expenditor) 

tes  are  composed  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  placed  at  880,806,937  pesetas,  of  wbicj 

Deputies.    Senators  are  of  three  classes:   Cer-  9,800,000  pesetas  are  for  the  <5ivilli8t, 

tain  high  public  functionaries  and  princes  of  785  for  legislative  expenses,  274,060,3* 

the  blood  royal  and  grandees  of  Spain,  who  the  public  debt,  2,684,767  for  the  jnd 

are  senators  in  their  own  right ;  senators  nomi-  49,097,461  for  indemnities  and  peDsions, 

nated  for  life  by  the  Crown ;  and  senators  elect-  709  for  the  presidency  of  the  Council  of 

, ;                           ed  for  five  years  by  corporations  and  citizens  ters,  8,677,174  for  Foreign  Affaire,  65,5 

'                            paying  the  highest  taxes.  The  first  two  classes  for  Grace  and  Justice,  181,872,046  for  Wi 

.  [                            together  must  not  exceed  180  members,  which  832,690  for  the  Navy,  46,801,047  for  tlw 

I                             is  also  the  limit  of  the  third  class.  rior,  105,695,407  for  Public  Works,  20,0 

I                                The  Cliamber  of  Deputies  is  composed  of  for  Finance,  and  141,742,080  for  collect! 

members  chosen  for  five  years  by  the  electoral  The  PhMppliM*  —  The  budget  for  1^ 

colleges,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  50,-  makes  the  total  receipts  11,298,606  p« 

000  inhabitants.    A  royal  decree  of  Aug.  8,  ertes,  and  the  expenaitures  11,S41,0M 

1878,  grants  to  Cuba  the  privilege  of  sending  exports  of  sugar  constitute  48  per  cent 

deputies  to  the  Cortes  in  the  proportion  of  total  value  of  exports.    Other  articles i 

\                            one  to  every  40,000  free  inhabitants  paying  nila  hemp,  raw  and  worked,  coffee,  ^ 

taxes  to  the  amount  of  not  less  than  125  pese-  cigars,  dye-wood,  etc    The  tonnage  < 

tas  ($25)  annually.    Deputies  must  be  at  least  in  1881  was  627,272  tons.    The  length 

twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  may  be  re-elected  graph  lines  was  1,149  kilometres  in  18d 

indefinitely.   A  deputy  can  not  without  resign-  CMUMice. — ^The  total  value  o1  the  i 

ing  accept  a  pension,  an  office  under  the  Gov-  in  1882  was  815,459,083  pesetas,  or 

emment  or  in  the  royal  household,  or  a  deco-  against  650,569,490  in  1881,  473,688, 

ration.    Ministers  are  exempt  from  this  law.  liB80,  and  605,103,000  in  1879;  tbetou 

Both  houses  sit  every  year.    The  King  has  the  of  the  exports  in  1882, 765,854,817,  again 

,                           power  to  convoke,  suspend,  or  dissolve  them ;  889,032  in  1881, 544,336,580  in  1880,  an 

but  in  the  last  case  a  new  Cortes  must  meet  048,000  in  1879.    The  imports  from  Fr 

t                              within  three  months.    The  president  and  vii^e-  1882  amounted  to  220,800,000  pesetfli 

president  of  the  Senate  are  appointed  by  the  Great  Britain  to  170,800,000,  the  Unitec 

'                            Crown  from  among  the  senators  only.    The  91,500,000,  Germany  82,700,000,  Belgii 

King  and  each  Chamber  possess  the  right  of  800,000,  Sweden  and  Norway  24,4C0,0( 

initiating  legislation.     All  money  bills  must  sia  21,400,000,  Cuba  28,800,000,  Italj^ 

originate  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.    The  000.      The  exports  to  France  amooi 

Roman  Catholic  faith  is  the  state  religion.  809,700,000  pesetas,  to  Great  Britain  2| 

Each  province  has  a  local  assembly.  000,  to  Cuba  67,700,000,  to  the  Unitet 

The  reigning  sovereign  is  Alfonso  XII,  son  27,900,000,  to  Portugal  19,400,000,  to 

of  ex-Queen  Isabella  II,  born  Nov.  28,  1857,  gentine  Republic  15,700.000.    Theinjl 

and  proclaimed  King  Dec.  30,  1874.     He  was  cereals  in  1882  amountea  to  101,100,0^ 
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d  leather  to  17,000,000;  exports  5,300,-  transport  placed  in  the  second  class;  1  moni- 
8  imports  of  textile  materials  to  87,-  tor,  1  floating  battery,  and  83  steamers  in  the 
exports  8,600,000 ;  the  exports  of  es-  third  class ;  and  66  small  gunboats  and  3  tor- 
9,200,000 ;  the  imports  of  timber,  etc.,  pedo-boats.  The  personnel  of  the  navy  con- 
0,000,  exports  1,300,000;  the  total  im-  sisted  of  673  naval  officers  and  14,000  sailors, 
raw  materials  to  161,800,000,  the  ex-  876  officers  and  7,083  marine  infantry. 
190,600,000  pesetas.  The  imports  of  Chaige  cf  Ministry,— When  Don  Alfonso  called 
lounted  to  4,100,000  pesetas;  of  me(al  Canovas  to  the  hefid  of  the  ministry  in  1879 
>  32,500,000 ;  of  machines,  etc.,  to  73,-  after  Gen.  Martinez  Campos,  the  former  Pre- 
;  of  yarns  to  22,300,000,  of  textile  mier,  had  been  disowned  by  the  Conservative 
tores  to  62,300,000 ;  of  furniture  to  party  on  account  of  the  liberal  reforms  advo- 
0;  the  exports  of  corks  to  11,800,000;  cated  by  him,  most  of  the  other  political  lead- 
>rts  of  paper  and  playing  cards  to  7,-  ers  were  either  Carllsts  or  Republicans.  When 
exports  5,500,000 ;  the  total  imports  Sagasta  came  out  in  favor  of  the  dynasty  and 
factored  articles  to  207, 100,000  pesetas,  joined  with  Martinez  Campos  to  form  the  Fu- 
1  exports  to  17,300,000  pesetas.  The  mm  party,  the  King  felt  constrained  to  call  the 
of  drags,  chemicals,  and  colors  amount-  new  party  to  power,  more  particularly  on  ac- 
6,800,000  pesetas,  exports  6,000,000 ;  coont  of  its  influence  in  the  army.  The  Sagas- 
of  gums,  fats,  and  oils,  10,000,000,  ta  ministry  was  in  turn  upset  by  the  Monarch- 
15,600,000 ;  miscellaneous  imports  ical  Democracy,  afterward  caUed  the  Dynastic 
OOO,  exports  86,100,000  pesetas.  Left,  a  new  party,  which  demanded  liberal  re- 
■g. — The  tonnage  entered  at  Spanish  forms,  formed  by  Marshal  Serrano,  the  Duke 
1  1882  was  2,681,669,  620,820  tons  de  la  Torre,  and  his  nephew  Gen.  Lopez  Do- 
be  Spanish  and  2,060,749  under  for-  minguez,  who  separated  from  the  Fusionists, 
is;  the  tonnage  cleared,  6,234,838.  and  Moret,  the  parliamentary  orator.  The  di- 
lerchant  navy  on  Jan.  1,  1884,  counted  vision  in  the  Liberal  party  was  so  irreconcilable 
dssels,  ranging  from  50  to  4,256  tons,  that  the  Posada-Herrara  Cabinet  was  unable 
g  426  steamers.  to  carry  out  the  programme  of  the  Dynastic 
Ids,  Malls,  aid  TdegnphSt^ — ^The  railroads  Left.  There  was  a  conservative  reaction  on 
ktion  Sept.  1,  1884,  had  a  total  length  account  of  the  socialistic  ferment  and  the  re- 
kilometres;  under  construction  3,444.  publican  conspiracy  in  the  army.  The  revision 
amber  of  private  internal  letters,  post-  of  the  Constitution,  civil  marriage,  the  reor- 
,  and  circulars  forwarded  in  1882-^83  ganization  of  the  army,  free  trade,  and  univer- 
311,522,  of  official  8,124,760 ;  the  num-  sal  suffrage,  were  questions  on  which  there  was 
ntemational  letters,  etc.,  19,296,460;  not  unanimity  of  opinion  even  in  the  Dynastic 
ley  value  declared  in  valuable  inclos-  Left.  Posada  was  unable  to  obtain  the  support 
807,153,267  pesetas.  The  receipts  of  of  Sagasta  and  his  followers  for  any  satisfactory 
t-office  were  14,628,706,  the  expendi-  legislative  policy.  As  the  Liberals  were  hope- 
203,838  pesetas.  l^y  divided,  the  King  took  the  bold  course 
length  of  telegraph  lines  in  1888  was  of  recalling  the  Conservatives.  He  was  not 
of  wires  41,850  kilometres.  The  num-  moved  by  a  desire  to  upset  constitutional  prin- 
nessages  was  3,019,881,  including  198,-  ciples,  but  simply  wished  to  find  a  working 
nected  with  the  service,  2,087,180  in-  Cabinet  that  would  tranquillize  the  public  mind, 
654,214  internatiooal,  and  79,922  in  which  was  seriously  unsettled  by  the  political 
'.  The  receipts  were  5,151,480  pesetas,  turmoil.  He  had  the  approval  of  several  of 
Imy* — ^The  effective  of  the  peninsular  the  ministers  when  he  invited  Canovas  del 
t  army  for  1883-'84  was  fixed  by  a  de-  Castillo  to  form  a  Cabinet,  which  was  consU- 
July  18,  1888,  Jat  94,849  men,  increased  tuted  Jan.  18,  1884.  In  Spain  political  ques- 
K)  men  during  the  three  montlis  devoted  tions  have  never  yet  been  decided  by  the  arbit- 
Qstroction  of  recruits.  The  effective  of  rament  of  the  popular  vote,  which  can  at  any 
ly  in  Cuba  was  fixed  at  25,653  men,  time  be  obtained  in  its  favor  by  the  govern- 
the  army  in  Porto  Rico  at  3,302  men,  ment  of  the  day.  "While  the  rest  of  the  Posada- 
tbe  army  in  the  Philippines  at  7,870  Herrara  Cabinet  were  desirous  of  terminating 
rhe  garde  civile,  which  is  subordinated  the  crisis  in  the  regular  constitutional  way  by 
Ministry  of  War  in  matters  of  instruc-  a  dissolution  and  new  elections,  Sefior  Posa- 
4  discipline,  hot  in  matters  of  service  da,  who  was  always  conservative  in  his  tenden- 
to  the  instructions  of  the  Ministry  of  cies,  counseled  the  course  followed  by  the  King, 
«rior,  numbered  780  officers  and  14,-  and  even  Moret,  formerly  a  Republican,  depre- 
n.  The  carabiniers  or  customs  guard  cnted  a  new  election,  not  because  he  expected 
Sootier  and  the  ports  consisted  of  92  a  rejection  of  the  ministerial  programme,  but 
lies  and  22  sections  of  horse.  because  he  dreaded  an  expression  of  the  popn- 
Itry. — The  waf  fleet  in  1884  counted  5  lar  mind,  which  would  go  beyond  the  projects 
d  frigates  with  60  guns,  9  screw-frigates  of  the  Dynastic  Left  and  bring  in  question  the 
20  guns,  5  cruisers  of  the  flrst  class,  and  continuance  of  monarchical  government. 
Id-steamer  reckoned  in  the  first  class;  Four  members  of  the  new  ministry  sat  in 
lie,  10  screw  steamers,  and  1  armed  the  former  Canovas  Cabinet  and  occupied  the 
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the  same  ooorse,  BDspendiDg  all  likely  that  the  Liberals  would  be  called  into 

local  bodies  in  order  to  control  power  again.    A  brilliant  speech  of  Canovas, 

The  Socialistic  Republicans  nn-  however,  appeased  the  public.    The  nniversity 

^all,  called  the  Federalists,  took,  troubles  in  November  created  a  difficulty  that  , 

Etrt  in  the  elections.    Zorilla  en-  could  not  be  disposed  of  satisfactorily,  aud  I   | 

ceep  his  adherents  from  voting;  left  a  more  lasting  impression.  j   | 

>n  of  his  party  which  follows  Sal-        UBiventtj  TniiiiltB. — On  the  19th  of  Novem-  |   | 

candidates.    The  Possiblists  en-  ber  a  clerical  demonstration  excited  the  politi-  ^   ' 

Qergy  into  the  campaign.    The  cal  passions  of  the  Liberal  students  in  Madrid,  i   i| 

d  to  abstain,  except  in  the  Basque  who  responded  with  a  counter-demonstration  '\  j; 

ere  they  are  numerically  strong,  on  the  following  day.     The  Ultramontane  Min-  i   |i 

1  election  took  place  April  27.  ister  of  Instruction  interfered,  and  the  Govern-  ^ 

itives  obtained  860  seats.    The  ment  forbade  political  demonstrations.     The  j   » 

ho  numbered   260   in   the   last  students,  who  have  always  displayed  their  po-  [   {1 

)ut  better  than  the  ministry  in-  litical  sentiments  in  such  manifestations  with-  ,    . 

respectable  minority  of  38.    The  out  interference,  repeated  the  demonstration  '    • 

mo,  notwithstanding  the  assist-  of  the  20th,  which  was  violently  suppressed  by  i   L 

^vemment,  secured  only  84  man-  the  police.    The  professors  gave  them  moral  P 

tepublicans  won  6  seats,  equally  support.    On  the  21st  they  gave  an  ovation  to 

en  the  Possiblists  and  the  follow-  Prof.  Morayta,  who  valiantly  defended  their 

n.    Cuba,  which  with  Porto  Rico  rights,  and  then  marched  to  the  residence  of 

mbers,  elected  8  Autonomists  in  Castelar  and  cheered  the  ex-President  of  the 

ijpression  exerted  by  the  Spanish  RepubUc  and  ex-professor  of  the  university, 

Of  the  180  senators  elected,  14  thus  evincing  their  republican  sympathies  al- 

,  18  followers  of  Serrano,  and  the  though  they  avoided  the  cry  of  ^^the  repub- 

lalists,  excepting  some  Autono-  lie.'' 

e  Antilles.    As  many  of  the  life-        From  the  20th  to  the  28d,  100  students  were 

)d  during  the  ministry  of  Sagasta,  arrested  and  25  wounded  by  the  police.    The 

n  counts  one  fourth  of  the  sen-  students  and  professors  persisted  in  their  pas- 

the  adherents  of  Sagasta,  while  sive  resistance,  and,  in  spite  of  the  threats  of 

98  it  holds  only  one  fifth  of  the  the  Minister  of  Instruction,  refused  to  expel  or 

suspend  the  refractory  students.    All  the  high 

Icy. — The  Conservative  Govern-  schools  of  Spain,  except  the  theological  and 

it  with  financial  difiiculties  from  military  institutes,  and  some  of  the  Italian  uni- 

.     It  was  obliged  to  inaugurate  versities,  sent  addresses  of  sympathy.    Judge 

Iministration  with  the  unpopular  Cabeza  impeached  the  chief  of  police  for  re- 

ling  the  increase  in  the  pay  of  sorting  without  necessity  to  the  use  of  arms, 
ubaltem  officers  decreed  by  the        Foreign  Policy. — The  Canovas  ministry  was 

ra  ministry.     The  revenue  fell  free  from  the  ambitious  hope  of  enrolling  the 

timates,  and  the  obligations  under  country  among  the  great  powers,  with  which 

'rangement  could  only  be  met  by  the  Sagasta  Cabinet  was  carried  away.      It 

nagement.  neither  courted  the  favor  of  Germany  by  an 

la.— The  effect  of  the  reactiona-  ostentatious  leaning  toward  the  central  Euro- 

anovas  and  his  colleagues,  who  in  pean  alliance,  as  was  done  by  the  Sagasta  min- 

'  strengthen  the  monarchy  treat-  istry,  nor  showed  excessive  compliance  toward 

enemies  the  pacific  Republicans  republican  France,  as  its  immediate  predeces- 

revolutionary  agitators,  and  who  sors  were  impelled  to  do  by  their  democratic 

erests  specially  antagonized  the  sympathies.    The  Andorra  question,  the  Mon- 

30sition,  was  to  increase  the  fol-  gado  affair,  and  the  Morocco  question  came  up 

neron,  who,  without  uniting  with  to  disturb  the  good  relations  with  France,  yet 

>ted  his  constitutional  methods,  without  leaving  any  lasting  ill-feeling.     The 

npopularity  of  the  Government  country  was  greatly  excited  over  the  suspected 

'e  effective,  and  also  to  consoli-  designs  of  France  in  Morocco,  apparently  mani- 

'als  and  advance  the  cause  of  the  fested  in  her  intervention  on  oehalf  of  the 

^he  Constitution  of  1869,  although  Sherif  of  Wazan,  in  the  sedulous  activity  of 

formations  the  Dynastic  Left  di-  the  French  representative  in  Tangier,  M.  Orde- 

oinistry  created  for  itself  a  pow-  ga,  and  in  demands  made  in  the  French  press 

lest  opposition.    Pidal  was  taken  for  a  new  regulation  of  the  Algerian  boundary, 

net  to  win  the  support  of  the  The  assurances  of  the  French  Government  ; 

ho  returned  twenty-one  deputies  finally  dispelled  these  doubts  to  a  great  extent.  ' 

and  whose  alliance  seemed  ne-  The  desire  of  Germany  to  acquire  colonies,  and  i  | 

Conservative  Government.     In  Spain^s  interest  in  the  preservation  of  her  old  i  I 

e  diplomatic  relations  with  Italy  ones,  afforded  a  new  ground  for  the  mainte-  i 

ed  through  the  attitude  of  Span-  nance  of  cordial  relations  with  Germany.  | 

The  Government  fell  into  such        SFHiilNG  KEFORM.    The  organization  of  the 

ror  on  this  account  that  it  seemed  movement  for  simplifying  English  spelling  con- 
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sists  of  a  Spelling-Reform  Association  in  the 
United  States,  anather  in  England,  and  a  third 
in  Canada.  The  first  of  tliese  associations  was 
formd  at  an  International  Convention,  which 
met  at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  as  a  resalt  of  pre- 
vias  discussion  in  the  American  Philological 
Association,  the  National  Educational  Associ- 
ation, and  uther  organizations  in  the  United 
States ;  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  Philological 
Society,  and  uther  organizations  in  England. 
Filologists,  educators,  writers,  printers,  and 
stenografers  are  the  most  numerus  classes  in 
its  membership.  A  generation  ago,  most  lin- 
guistic scolars  oposed  the  movement  on  ety- 
mological grounds;  but  now  the  scolarship  of 
English-speaking  filologists  as  a  body  is  enlist- 
ed in  its  service.  F.  A.  March,  of  Lafayette 
College,  has  been  prezident,  and  Melvil  Dewey, 
of  Columbia  College,  has  been  secretary  of  the 
Association  from  its  begining.  The  Tresurer 
and  Corresponding  Secretary  is  C.  P.  G.  Scott, 
New  York ;  and  the  Vice-Prezidents  ar  W.  D. 
Whitney,  F.  J.  Child,  C.  H.  Toy,  C.  K.  Nelson, 
W.  T.  Harris,  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  T.  R.  Price,  J. 
M.  Garnett,  J.  L.  Johnson,  J.  0.  Gilchrist,  G. 
H.  Paul,  W.  H.  Wells,  W.  O.  Rogers.  R.  M. 
Davis,  H.  D.  Wyatt,  J.  M.  Fish,  W.  W.  W.  Jones, 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Burnz.  and  T.  R.  Vickroy,  in  the 
United  States,  with  F.  Max  Mailer,  A.  H.  Sayce, 
W.  W.  Skeat,  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  H.  Sweet, 
R.  Morris,  and  E.  Jones,  in  England.  The 
Association  issued  quarterly  bulletins  from 
1876  til  1880,  when  the  "Fonetic  Ticher,"  a 
spelling-reform  munthly,  publisht  by  T.  R. 
Vickroy,  at  St.  Louis,  became  its  organ.  This 
paper  has  not  apeard  during  1884.  At  its  an- 
nual meeting,  in  1883,  the  Association  voted 
to  resume  the  publication  of  bulletins.  In 
February,  1884,  a  bulletin  was  issued  con- 
taining the  following  rules,  which  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  filological  societis  had 
adopted  for  the  spelling  of  their  transactions, 
and  jointly  recomended  for  imediate  use  by 
the  public : 

1.  e.— Drop  silent  e  when  foneticaly  useless,  as  in 

tioe,  vineyard^  believe^  hronse^  HngU^  en- 
ffine.graniUj  eaten,  rained,  otc. 

2.  ea. — Drop  a  from  ea  having  the  sound  of  «,  as  in 

feather,  leather, Jealous,  etc. 
Drop  e  from  ea  havm^i^  the  sound  of  a,  as  in 
neari,  hearken,  etc. 
8.  oau.  <-For  beauty  uze  the  old  beuty, 
i.    eo.— Drop  o  from  eo  having  the  sound  of  0  as  in 
jeopardy,  leopard. 
For  yeoman  write  yoman. 
6.       i. — Drop  i  of  jMrliament. 

6.  o. — For  o  having  the  sound  of  «  In  but  write 

u  in  above  (ahuv),  dozen,  tome  (sum), 
tongue  (tung),  and  the  like. 
For  women  restore  tvimen. 

7.  ou. — Drop  0  from  ou  having  the  sound  of  w,  as 

in  journal,  nourish,  trouble,  rough  (ruf) 
touffh  (tut*),  and  the  like. 

8.  u. — Drop  silent  1*  after  g  before  a,  and  in  nativ 

English  words,    as   guarantee,    guard, 
guestt,  quest^  guilds  g^'ilt,  etc. 

9.  ue. — ^Drop  final  ue  m  apologue,  dUalogue,  etc., 

demagogue^  pemgogue^  etc.,  league,  eoU 
league,  harangue,  tongue  (tung),  etc. 
10.      y. — Spell  rhyme  rime. 


11.  — ^Dubl  consonants  may  be  BixnplifidiL 

Final  b,  d^  g,  n,  r,  t,f,  7, «,  • 
mid,  egg,  %nn,  purr,  buU,  baiU 
buz9.  etc.  (not  all,  kail). 

Medial  before  another  oonsonant,  t 
riople,  written  (writn),  etc. 

Initial  unaccented  prefixes,  and  otb 
ccntod  syllabls,  as  in  ai^ecuiU 
affair,  etc.,  curtetting,  tracdUr. 

12.  b. — Drop  silent  b  in  bomb,  crumb,  dtk 

dumb,  lamb,  limb,  numb,  pkal 
succumb,  thumb, 

13.  c. — Change  c  back  to  <  in  cinder,  ej^&u 

hence,  once,  pence,  ecaree,  naa^ 
thence,  tierce^  whence, 

14.  ch. — ^Drop  the  hoi  ehva.  chamomile,  doU 

ra,  melancholy,  school,  stoimA. 
Change  to  i;  in  acne  (ake),  ttnckor{i 

15.  d.— Change  d  and  ed  final  to  t  wbea 

nounced,  as  in  crossed  (crost), 
(lookt),  etc.,  unless  the  e  afbcts 
ceding  sound,  as  in  chafed,  c^ 

16.  e. — ^Drop  a  in  feian,  foreign,  sorertign 

17.  gn. — Drop  h  in  aghast,  burgh,  ghost. 

Drop  gh  in  haughty,  though  (tho) 

(thru). 
Change  gh  to  f  where  it  has  that » 

in  cough,  enough,  laughter,  (okj 

18.  1. — Drop  I  in  could. 

19.  p.— Drop  p  in  receipt. 

20.  s.— Drop  s  in  aisle,  demesne,  idand. 

Change  « to  s  in  disUnctiv  words,  as 
verb,  house  yerh,  rise  verb,  etc 

21.  sc.— Drop  c  in  scetit,  scythe  (sithe). 

22.  tch. — Drop  t  in  catch,  pitch,  witch,  etc 

23.  w. — Drop  w  in  whole. 

24.  ph. — Write/  for  ph,  es  in  philosophy,  s^ 

The  use  of  the  joint  rules  is  ilost 
this  articL  The  Spelling-Reform  Asi 
accepting,  as  in  previus  instances  the 
of  the  filologists,  had  also  adopted  th 
for  its  publications,  and  the  bulletin  f 
that  the  West  Virginia  Press  Associa 
takn  mesures  toward  begining  their  va 
cational  and  stenografic  jumals,  nev 
magazines,  and  uther  periodicals,  to 
her  of  two  hundred  in  the.  United  St 
alredy  uzing  sum  amended  spellings,  a 
of  them  had  spelling-reform  departmej 
those  who  wish  to  make  a  protest  ag 
current  spelling  without  changing  mai 
the  Association  advizes  the  use  of  i 
Rules,^'  which  ar  the  same  in  substano 
1,  2,  11,  15,  and  24  of  the  preceding 
has  prepared  also  for  complete  foneti< 
by  adopting  a  revised  form  of  the  Eng 
bet  prepared  by  a  comittee  of  the  1 
Philological  Association  in  1877.  Th! 
consists  of  twenty-six  letters,  h,  q,  an< 
thrown  away,  and  three  new  letters  h 
ed  for  the  vowels  in  ask  and  alms,  of 
up,  and  t/rn.  The  old  vowel-letters 
uzed  much  as  in  uther  European  lai 
namely,  for  the  vowels  in  at  and  care 
th«y,  it  and  police,  obey  and  old,  pull  1 
The  long  vowels  may  be  distinguisht  y 
oesary  by  the  macron.  Four  difthon^ 
ognized,  which  ar  herd  in  aisle,  out, 
fdud.  C  takes  the  place  of  h  and  q,  x 
of  the  other  consonant  letters  is  aze 
present  most  common  soand  only,  ex 
the  usual  digrafs  ar  retaind  for  the  £ 
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ieh,  king,  aah^  and  pithy  and  dh  and  ers*  argaments.  Another  hindrance  is  the  lack 
or  the  first  consonants  in  ^Ae  and  of  agreement  amang  reformers  as  to  how  cer- 
;  Longley,  of  Cincinnati,  who  pub-  tain  sounds  shal  be  represented.  Sam  wish  to 
the  ^^  American  Phonetic  Diction-  ad  thirteen  new  letters  to  the  alfabet,  nthers 
d  by  Nathaniel  Storrs,  continues  fewer,  while  stil  nthers  prefer  to  uze  only  the 
•f  reform.  His  *^  Phonetic  Edn-  letters  and  accents  with  which  uther  important 
lonthly  organ  of  fonografy  and  modern  languages  ar  writn.  Much  of  the  en- 
trm,  is  now  in  its  sixth  year.  A  ergy  of  the  reformers  is  spent  in  efforts  to  de- 
»er  anounced  that  Bishop  William  vize  schemes  that  shal  be  acceptabl  to  all,  and 
lecided  to  uze,  in  his  future  mis-  to  win  one  anuther^s  adhesion.  Indifferent 
c  in  Africa,  English  books  printed  persons,  when  approach t  on  the  general  sub- 
tiling  with  Longley^s  alfabet.  Uth-  ject,  urge  this  state  of  afairs  as  an  excuse  for 
s  hav  alredy  employd  fonetic  spell-  continued  indifference.  The  reformers  ar,  nev- 
bing  English.  In  January,  1884,  ertheless,  confident  of  final  success.  A  list  of 
led  ^^  The  Jurnal  ov  American  Or-  spelling-reform  literature  may  be  found  in  the 
lich  is  printed  entirely  in  fonetic  "  Circular  of  Information,"  No.  7, 1880,  of  the 
m  alfabet  devized  by  its  editor,  C.  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington, 
of  Ringoes,  N.  J.  A  simplification  of  German  spelling  has 
ish  Spelling- Reform  Association,  gaind  considerabl  ground.  The  movement  re- 
79,  comprises  an  Educational  Sec-  ceivd  a  notabl  impetus  from  Jacob  Grimm,  but 
)  introduction  of  fonetic  spelling  the  first  important  action  was  the  calling, 
3  an  expeditius  means  of  teaching  by  the  Prussian  Government  in  1876,  of  a  con- 
ead  the  present  spelling ;  a  Filo-  ference  of  leading  educators  to  consider  this 
on,  for  the  introduction  of  fonetic  subject.  No  definit  plan  was  agreed  upon, 
filological,  literary,  and  general  but  a  newspaper  discussion  was  arousd,  and 
d  a  Progressiv  Section,  for  making  general  atention  was  drawn  to  the  matter.  In 
eforms  in  the  ordinary  spelling,  the  same  year  a  ^^  Society  for  Simplified  Ger- 
its  of  this  Association  hav  been  A.  man  Spelling"  was  organized  by  Dr.  F.  W. 
id  J.  EL  Gladstone;  amung  the  Frikke,  of  Wiesbaden,  who  soon  also  estab- 
its  ar  A.  Bain.  J.  Lubbock,  W.  W.  lisht  an  organ  for  the  society,  entitled  "  Re- 
r.  Mundella,  A.  Tennyson,  and  E.  form."  By  a  ministerial  decree,  sum  of  the 
A  offices  ar  at  8  John  St.,  Adelphi,  changes  proposed  by  the  society,  sucii  as  drop- 
0.  The  English  spelling-reform-  ping  silent  h  following  f,  writing  singl  for 
hundred  years  ago  askt  only  for  dubl  letters  in  certain  words,  /  for  phy  etc., 
^e  in  spelling,  but  fonetic  simplicity  wer  made  obligatory  in  text-books  for  the  ele- 
•  as  erly  as  1568,  when  Sir  Thomas  mentary  scools  of  Prussia  from  April  1,  1880, 
ht  a  book  containing  a  complete  and  for  the  secondary  scools  five  years  later. 
Qe.  Other  writers,  including  Ben  Most  oftheuther  German  governments  adopted 
d  a  complete  reform,  bnt  uniform-  the  same  rules,  as  did  the  Austrian.  There  is 
simplicity  was  attained  in  1755,  a  second  German  Spelling  -  Reform  Society, 
l  Johnson,  who  scouted  the  idea  with  a  periodical,  edited  by  Dr.  W.  Yietor,  of 
)elling  conform  to  pronunciation,  Wiesbaden,  amung  whose  objects  ar  the  use  of 
dictionary.  Yet  the  calls  for  a  Roman  letters,  and  of  small-letter  initials  for 
such  men  as  Benjamin  Franklin  nouns.  It  is  reported  that  the  Ottoman  Porte 
ebster  became  more  frequent,  and  is  forming  an  academy  for  the  Turkish  lan- 
le  movement  may  be  said  to  hav  guage,  the  main  oblect  of  which  is  to  carry 
us.  From  that  time  to  the  pres-  out  a  system  of  spelling  reform  in  the  depart- 
^yP7»  or  fonetic  print,  which  grew  ment  of  public  instruction. 
Pitman's  fonografy,  has  been  con-  STEWART,  Sir  HERBERT,  an  English  soldier, 
e  the  public.  Mr.  Pitman  is  stil  born  in  1841;  died  of  wounds  received  in 
tlisherof  reform  literature  in  Eng-  battle,  at  Gakdul  Wells,  Egypt,  Feb.  16, 1886. 
is  "Phonetic  Journal,"  a  weekly  He  entered  the  military  service  in  1863,  pnr- 
>nografy  and  spelling  reform,  com-  chasing  a  commission  under  the  old  system, 
"ty-third  year  with  1884,  having  a  and  was  made  a  captain  in  1868.  Ten  years 
>f  sevnteen  thousand.  Alexander  later  he  was  graduated  at  the  Staff  College, 
inuther  veteran  reformer.  From  and  the  next  year,  1879,  he  took  part  in  the 
9  he  workt  with  Mr.  Pitman,  and  Zulu  War.  As  brigade-major  of  cavalry  he 
od  wrote  "  A  Plea  for  Phonetic  distinguished  himself,  especially  in  the  opera- 
hich  is  the  most  complete  state-  tions  against  Sekukuni,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
case  ever  pnblisht.  Recently  he  war  he  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel, 
ided  the  reform  within  the  Philo-  He  also  became  chief  of  staff  and  military 
ty,  and  has  prepared  papers  for  the  secretary  to  Gen.  Wolseley.  In  1881  he  was 
nsactions,  and  varins  popular  writ-  on  s[>ecial  duty  in  South  Africa,  and  in  the 
esses  on  this  subject.  Tlie  chief  Boer  War  he  was  assistant-adjutant  and  quar- 
e  movement  is  rather  a  disinclina-  terraaster  -  general.  The  disaster  at  M^uba 
1^  than  a  disputing  of  the  reform-  Hill  threatened  to  end  his  career,  but  the  firm 
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MeadBbipof  Wolaeley  prevented  hie  dismbeal. 
Id  the  campaign  in  Eg^pt  in  1882  be  did  good 
service  witn  the  cavalrj,  diBttngniBhing  bimeelf 
especiaJl;  at  Kassassin,  and  at  the  capture  of 
Cairo.  For  this  he  was  promoted  and  made 
aide-decamp  to  the  Queen.  In  the  Sondan 
he  oonimanded  the  oavalrj  brigade  under  Gra- 
bam,  diBtingiii»hed  himself  at  £I-Teb,  Tamai, 


and  Td  el  Eebir,  for  which  he  was  knighted, 
and  participated  m  Gen  I^w'a  rule  through 
the  desert  to  Cairo.  HecomRiaoded  thediris- 
ion  that  crossed  the  Bajuda  Desert  from  Korti 
to  Meteinneb  for  the  purpose  of  oommnnicat- 
ing  with  and  aitimately  roscninB  Gen.  Gordon, 
who  woa  then  shut  ap  in  Kbartonm.  On 
Jan.  1?,  188G,  tbej  foaght  a  batUe  at  Abn-Elea 
Wells,  and  on  the  19tb  another  at  Sbebakat. 
Here  Geo.  Stewart  received  bis  wound.  Be 
was  carried  with  tbe  other  wounded  to  Gakdol 
Wells,  where  he  died.  He  was  buried,  with 
military  honors,  at  the  entrance  of  tbe  valley 
that  leads  to  Oakdiil. 

mGNlTi  HIIDIS.    See  Dacoe,  Niw. 

SCKGEBT.  The  year  1R84  was  not  marked 
by  any  special  innovations  in  the  province  of 
Hnr^ery,  tfaoagh  the  teodency  was  toward  in- 
creased boldness,  especially  in  operations  within 
the  abdomen.  CleanliDess  is  now  universally 
inristed  upon.  There  is  a  disposition  to  return 
to  tbe  simplest  form  of  dressings  and  after- 


treatment  Conservatism  iu  r^rd 
treatment  of  severe  iqiuries  isamarh 
ure  of  modem  surgery.  There  u  s  | 
diapusition  to  trust  to  the  cnrstiveici 
nature;  many  limbs  are  saved  tliatvM 
merly  bave  been  amputated.  Feri[i»e 
gery  baa  steadily  become  more  ma 
though  American  statistics  are  still  lea 
ing  than  those  of  foreign  to: 
Tbe  reason  for  this,  as  snggti 
a  receot  distinguiabed  Englis 
or,  is  doubtless  because  the 
give  their  exclusive  altentiaD 
special  work,  and  hence  iroi 
sources  of  infection  to  ubi 
general  operator  is  eipoeed. 
Dnsdlgs.  — Wyie  the  ;ei 
nessed  do  essential  change) 
important  branch  of  anrge 
rious  modifications  were  intr 
Lister  himself,  with  whose  u 
tiseptic  surgery  is  soclcseljc 
ed,  nas  made  some  imporU 
cesuone  in  regard  to  thedi 
his  method.  In  his  latest 
contribution  upon  tbe  M 
not  only  acknowledges  ti 
s|)ray  is  not  so  important  u 
sa  be  had  formerly  insistd, 
sums  up  tbe  whole  matter  «i 
»  ords  "  We  do  not  require 
entific  theory  in  order  to  \a 
autiseptic  treatment.  Too  c 
believe  m  the  germ  theorji 
vein  are  not  convinced  of  tl 
of  the  germ  theory  of  pntr 
and  of  septic  agencies  genei 
matter  whatsoever,  wilb  P 
to  antiseptic  practice,  all  j< 
to  believe  is  that  there  i 
things  as  putrefaction  an 
septic  agencies,  that  our  woi 
liable  to  them,  that  thev  i 
pernicious,  that  these  tbisi 
from  withont,  and  that  wo  have  tbi 
of  preventing  tbem  by  vanons  cbemio 
cies.  This  is  all  that  we  require,  and 
anybody  that  knows  the  present  i 
Borgical  practice  mnst  admit  these  U 
isms.  It  has  sometimes  been  a  gn 
t«  me  that,  because  gentlemen  are  i 
vinced  of  the  germ-theory  ont-and*ot 
fore  they  lay  aside  antiseptic  treatm 

Sther."  Still  later,  in  his  address  b 
edical  Society  of  London,  Oct.  SO, 
made  tliis  frank  statement :  '*  When,  i 
dress  delivered  at  tbe  opening  meetic 
session,  1  expressed  myself  in  what  soi 
bearers  regarded  aa  terms  of  overweei 
fidence  in  antiseptic  treatment,  I  little 
that  a  year  later  I  should  have  to  li 
foilnres  on  my  own  part." 

Following  ont  thb  idea,  we  find  tba 
adherents,  both  in  America  and  abr 
seldom  use  tbe  spray,  except  in  abdor 
gery,  while  in  ordinary  operstioos 
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mliness,  free  drainage,  and  the  tioo  of  details,  cleanliness  being  more  strongly 
^tions  as  have  been  proved  by  insisted  upon  than  ever.  Although  sarprising 
not  only  powerful  germicides,  results  have  been  attained  during  the  past  year 
the  patient.  The  latter  con-  by  operators  that  strongly  repudiate  "  Lister- 
t  important.  ism,^'  these  same  surgeons  owe  their  success  to 
)n  a  host  of  substances  that  the  rigid  adherence  to  the  cardinal  principle  of 
>assing  reputation  as  antisep-  that  system,  cleanliness, 
id,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  Cold  Water. — This  agent  has  been  more  sys- 
3  regarded  as  the  agents  now  tematically  employed  than  formerly,  in  the 
y  in  use.  The  former  fell  into  after-treatment  of  surgical  cases.  An  old  in- 
3  of  several  cases  in  which  its  vention,  but  one  recently  reintroduced,  is  the 
d  by  alarming  and  even  fatal  cold-water  coil,  which  consists  of  coils  of  rub- 
^  and  iodoform  was  introduced  her  or  metal  tubing  of  all  shapes  and  sizes. 
But  the  lavish  use  of  iodo-  These  may  be  placed  upon  the  head,  spine,  ab- 
re  wounds  was  also  attended  domen,  or  around  a  wounded  limb,  and  kept 
g  in  several  instances,  so  that  cool  by  the  action  of  a  constant  stream  of  ice- 
also  viewed  with  disfavor,  water  flowing  through  them.  This  appliance  is 
)r  acquaintance  with  its  prop-  most  efficacious  in  subduing  inflammation  and 
its  being  restored  to  its  former  lowering  fever.  It  is  especially  useful  in  peri- 
d  dressing,  and  it  is  now  used  tonitis  following  operations  within  the  abdomi- 
I  scale,  especially  in  Vienna,  nal  cavity. 

tisfaotory  results.  Rectal  Etherizttton. — This  novel  method  of  ad- 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  of  a  ministering  ether  has  recently  attracted  a  good 
part  in  one  or  two  thousand,  deal  of  attention  among  surgeons.  The  credit 
he  elements  of  cheapness,  ger-  of  the  origination  of  this  process  has  been  given 
md  safety.  Lister,  in  a  late  to  Dr.  Molidre,  of  Lyons,  but  it  is  certain  that 
advocated  the  employment  of  it  was  practiced  by  Pirogoff  as  early  as  1847. 
v^hich  he  regards  as  equal,  if  The  modus  operandi  may  be  described  in  a  few 
mrbolio  acid.  words.  The  anessthetic  is  contained  in  an 
employed  in  German  surgery,  ordinary  glass  flask,  which  is  placed  in  a  dish 
simple  and  efficient  dressing,  of  warm  water.  One  end  of  a  rubber  tube  is 
rith  Billroth.  The  details  of  attached  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  while  the 
so  few  that  they  may  be  car-  other  end  is  inserted  in  the  rectum.  The 
ion-professional  person.  The  ether  is  gradually  evaporated  by  the  heat  of 
ighly  cleansed  with  the  subli-  the  water,  and  its  vapor  passes  up  into  the 
drainage-tube  (now  made  of  bowel,  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  which  it 
I  is  introduced,  it  is  sewed  up  is  rapidly  absorbed.  The  patient  complains, 
ut  sutures,  and  the  surface  is  within  a  few  seconds,  of  an  etherish  taste  in 
>owdered  iodoform.  Several  the  mouth,  and  the  peculiar  odor  of  the  drug 
impregnated  with  the  same  can  be  detected  in  his  breath.  The  poise  be- 
ied,  and  secured  with  a  band-  comes  rapid,  the  pupils  dilate,  the  patient  stiff- 
are  injected  with  ^^  iodoform  ens  out  his  limbs,  and  finally  becomes  uncon- 
rflcial  cuts  are  hermetically  scions.  The  advantages  claimed  for  this  meth- 
[oform  collodion,^'  while  small  od  are,  the  absence  of  the  preliminary  stage  of 
me  substance  (made  up  with  excitement,  which  is  so  often  noticed  when 
gelatine)  are  thrust  into  deep,  the  vapor  is  inhaled,  the  fact  that  there  is  less 
and  allowed  to  dissolve  there,  liability  to  vomiting  after  recovery,  and  the 
?'  says  a  recent  writer,  ^*  the  greater  convenience  of  the  surgeon,  especially 
acid  is  over  and  corrosive  sub-  in  operations  about  the  face.  But  in  spite  of 
its  stead."  This  is  not  strictly  the  enthusiasm  with  which  this  novelty  was 
mt  is  widely  used.  Dressings  hailed,  the  occurrence  of  several  deaths  as  a 
3otton,  peat»  wood-pulp,  moss,  direct  result  of  the  procedure  has  proved  that 
ed  glass,  are  saturated  with  the  it  is  not  as  harmless  as  was  supposed.  That 
>plied  directly  to  the  wound.  ether,  the  safest  of  anaesthetics,  becomes  un- 
ingen,  has  lately  introduced  a  manageable  when  administered  by  the  rectum, 
3  calls  "  wood  -  wool."  It  is  is  now  certain ;  there  is  danger  of  severe  con- 
>od,  such  as  is  used  in  making  gestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowel, 
lean,  soft  material,  of  extraor-  and  fatal  cases  of  intestinal  hsemorrhage  have 
capable  of  absorbing  a  large  been  reported.  A  recent  writer  concludes  an 
It  may  be  applied  to  the  sur-  article  upon  this  subject  with  these  cautions : 
id,  after  being  dipped  in  the  Reserve  rectal  etherization  for  cases  in  which 
)n.  Such  a  dressing  need  not  there  are  positive  objections  to  the  ordinary 
a  week  or  two.  mode  of  administration.  Never  give  it  then, 
^n  said  to  give  a  general  idea  except  to  robust  adults.  Never  use  more  than 
Ate  of  antiseptic  surgery.  Its  two  ounces  of  ether,  and  remove  the  tube  from 
icy  is  toward  the  simpliflca-  the  rectum  as  soon  as  insensibility  is  complete. 


^  results  have  been  claimed  for  weak  solotions  this  operation — a  formidable  argumeot 

I  of  Bsdt,  the  idea  being  that  in  this  way  the  resort  to  snch  an  extreme  measure  for  ti 

!  lost  fluid  is  restored  to  the  vessels  and  the  of  leucocTthsBmia.    The  same  writer  c 

I  hearths  action  is  sustained.    A  small  quantity  tention  to  the  interesting  fact  that,  ai 

'\  of  the  solution  (having  a  strength  of  1  to  150)  moval  of  the  spleen,  the  white  corpm 

is  injected  slowly  into  the  principal  vein  of  the  blood  become  at  first  greatly  incre 

the  forearm,  through  a  glass  tube ;  from  five  number,  bat  afterward  return  to  their 

to  fifteen  hundred  centigrammes  are  sufficient,  condition ;  and  he  infers  from  this  tl 

Many  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  life  spleen,  doubtless,  transforms  the  white 

has  been  saved  by  this  simple  process.  cles  into  red.    He  suggests  that  the 

Bladder,  Operations  on. — The  old  operation  of  gland  probably  discharges  the  duties 

supra-pubic  lithotomy,  or  removal  of  stone  by  spleen  after  the  ablation  of  the  latter 

an  incision  made  through  the  abdomen  into  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  k 

the  bladder,  has  been  highly  recommended  by  juries  to  the  abdomen  where  the  norma 

French  surgeons,  and  bids  fair  to  be  generally  protrudes  from  the  wound,  its  remoTt 

resorted  to  in  certain  cases  to  which  lithotrity  tended  with  far  less  risk  than  when  th 

.  and  the  ordinary  lithotomy  operation  are  in-  is  extirpated  for  disease. 

;;  applicable,  as  in  aged  patients  and  young  girls,        RcfiMdsn  ^  tk«  Lug. — This  bold  pi 

%  and  where  the  bladder  is  very  sensitive ;  also  was  actually  carried  out  successfnuj 

where  the  stone  is  very  large,  or  is  encysted —  Italian  surgeon.    The  patient  was  an  o 

I  so  inclosed  in  the  raucous  membrane  that  it  an,  with  a  large  phthisical  cavity  in  i 

j  can  not  be  extracted  through  a  small  opening,  lung.    The  entire  upper  lobe  was  taki 

^  Sir  Henry  Thompson  has  called  attention  to  through  an  opening  made  in  the  ante 

j  certain  cases  in  which  it  is  justifiable  to  open  of  the  chest,  two  ribs  being  removed 

the  bladder  and  explore  its  interior,  in  order  to  give  sufficient  room.    There  was  n 

to  discover,  and  remove  if  possible,  the  cause  with  the  breathing  during  and  after  tl 

of  distressing  symptoms.    Haemorrhage  from  tion,  and  the  patient  lived  for  seve 

the  organ,  without  a  clear  cause,  is  the  prin-  This  account  is  introduced  more  for 

cipal  indication  for  the  operation.     In  simple  pose  of  giving  the  reader  some  id< 

cases  the  mere  opening  of  the  bladder,  and  the  boldness  of  modem  surgery,  than 

establishing  of  free  drainage,  are  sufficient  to  view  of  applauding  a  desperate  measi 
effect  a  cure.    If  a  tumor  is  present  (unless  it       Rcsectiei  of  tiio  PjrkNrUi — This  open 

be  an  extensive  cancer),  it  is  removed.  referred  to  in  a  former  volume.    Al 

LaryBgotomy. — Formerly  removal  of  the  en-  cases  are  now  on  record  in  which  a  ] 

tire  larynx    was  regarded  as  an  impossible  the  stomach  has  been  removed  for  c^ 

operation.    It  has  now  been  accomplished  up-  as  many  more  in  which   the  abdo 

ward  of  sixty  times,  generally  for  cancer,  with  opened ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  abi 

a  mortality  of  60  per  cent.   Although  the  oper-  attempt,  on  account  of  unlooked-for 

ation  is  condemned  by  American  surgeons,  who  tions.    The  appalling  mortality  of  o\ 

prefer  the  palliative  measure,  tracheotomy,  or  cent,  has  deterred  American  surge 

opening  of  the  windpipe,  laryngotomy  is  con-  undertaking  the  operation.     Billroth 

sidered  as  justifiable  where  the  patient  is  not  been  particularly  identified  with  the 

above  fifty  years  of  age  and  enjoys  good  gen-  does  not  regard  it  with  as  much  fav 

eral  health,  and  where  the  disease  is  limited  to  merly.     So  difficult  is  it  to  determii 
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U>  the  iDtestine,  and  the  |>atient  cal  administntion  and  taxadon,  the  former  of 

stairing  to  death.   The  stomach  which  is  the  exclasi%'e  proviooe  of  tiie  sorer- 

D  incision  throng  the  abdomen  eign,  and  the  latter  that  of  the  LHec     The  I^vec 

,  and  its  anterior  wail  is  opened  consists  of  two  chamberss  both  eic^enre.    Tbe 

en  the  two  ends.    The  index-  franchise  is  limited  bj  a  property  quiiiiLc^non. 

Ad  is  then  passed  down  throng  Area  mA  ^ipiliAi^ — The  area  of  Sweden  is 

md  the  other  forefinger  is  in-  170,979  sqaare  miksw     The  popoLitioD  on  Dec^ 

e  it.    The  contracted  canal  is  31.  1883,  was  4,603,595,  of  wti^ch  namber  :1- 

parating  the  two  fingers,  just  as  230,782   were  males  and  2,o72,$13  femi!e:& 

tch  the  month  of  a  rubber  bag.  The  number  of  marria^res  in  ls>:^  w±s  2>,vi>7: 

ling  has  been  made  large  enough  of  births,  138,064;  of  deaths^  S3. 1 70 :  scn^Ios  of 

withdrawn,  and  the  wound  of  births,  54,894.    The  number  of  emigrants  in 

closed  with  fine  silk.    Two  pa-  1882  was  50,178.  against  4o.9v2  in  Issi,  42.- 

n  permanentlj  cured  bj  tbi^.  109  in  1880,  17,637  in  1879.  9.<>o2  in  1S7S.  and 

Hcrfcs. — Nerre-stretching  is  al-  7,610  in  1877.    The  population  in  ISsJ  was 

[>eration,  but  it  has  been  prao-  divided  as  to  religion  into  4.544.434  Lutherans. 

iij  during  the  past  year  with  14,627  Baptists,  1,591  Methodists,  sio  Roman 

specially  in  cases  of  intractable  Catholics,  2,993  Israelites,  and  1.213  Mormons 

-geons  do  not  eTer  despair  now  and  other  dissenters.    The  number  of  persons 

a  functions  of  a  nenre  that  has  of  foreign  birth  was  18,587.    The  city  of  Stock- 

ly  divided  for  months.    After  holm  contained  in  1883  194,469  inhabitants^ 

een  completely  lost  in  the  parts  Gothenburg  81,507. 

le  nerre,  it  has  been  perfectly  ^mment, — ^The  total  Talue  of  the  imports  in 

n  a  year  when  the  separated  1882  was  229,820,000  crowns,  against  288.060.- 

Qg^t  together  and  united  by  a  000  in  1881,  and  282,788,000  in  1880 :  the  total 

stitches.  Talue  of  the  exports  253,887,04»,  against  223.- 

t  PMdi.— Fracture  of  the  knee-  196,000  in  1881,  and  236.643,000  in  18>0.    The 

»een  the  heU  noir  of  surgeons,  imports  from  Germany  were  8o.966.<XXi  crowns 

ipossible  to  keep  the  fragments  in  value,  from  England  78,201,000,  from  E^en- 

;ion  so  as  to  obtain  bony  union,  mark  52,334,000,  from   Norway    1 8.812. <>X\ 

»ught  into  notice  an  old  opera-  from  Russia  16,815,000,  those  from  the  United 

d  fallen  into  disuse,  for  avoid-  States  6,173,000  crowns;  the  exports  to  Great 

tion  of  the  pieces  by  cutting  Britain  127,457.000,  to  France  33.366, IXX),  to 

id  wiring  them  together.    Sur-  Denmark  24,707,000,  to  Germany  18,373,000, 

therto  shrunk  from  this  as  an  those  to  the  United  States  1,611,000  crowns, 

re,  on  account  of  their  dread  of  Tfiiltitlaa — The  tonnage  entered  with  car- 

mmation  of  the  knee-joint ;  but  goes  at  Swedish  ports  in  1882  was  1,882,042 

ed  that,  with  due  antiseptic  pre-  tons,  979,875  Swedish,   174,138    Norwegian, 

not  only  justifiable,  but  highly  and  728,029  foreign ;  the  tonnage  cleared  with 

s  example  has  been  followed  by  cargoes    8,267,361    tons,   1.296.917    Swedish, 

,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  732,703  Norwegian,  and  1,237,741  foreign. 

le  Brafab — A  successful  case  has  The  mercantile  marine  in  1882  had  a  sailing 

reported  in  England,  in  which  tonnage  of  68,796  tons  employed  exclusively  in 

pened,  and  a  tumor  as  large  as  domestic  commerce,  and  386,381  tons  employed 

ctually  removed  from  the  brain-  in  foreign  commerce,  and  a  steam  tonnage  of 

was  necessary  to  penetrate  to  31,673  tons  employed  in  the  domestic  and  60,- 

a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  order  826  in  the  foreign  commerce. 

Towth.    The  exact  position  and  ffiihiilai — ^The  railroads  had  at  the  end 

nor  were  accurately  diagnosti-  of  1883  a  length  of  6,400  kilometres,  2,299  be- 

e  brain  was  incised.  longing  to  the  state,  and  4,101  to  companies. 

^  NOftWAT,  two  kingdoms  occu-  The  post-office  forwarded  in  1882  39.906.654 

dinavian  Peninsula  in  northern  letters  and  cards,  4,035,110  printed  inclosures. 

indissolably,  by  the  Biksact  of  and  28,326,818  journals.    The  receipts  were 

rson  of  the  sovereign.     Succes-  5,657,969,  the  expenses  4,797,164  crowns. 

>ne  is  hereditary  in  the  hoase  of  The  state  telegraph  system  had  8,551  kilo- 

The  throne  is  to  be  filled,  in  metres  of  lines  and  20,712  of  wires  in  1883. 

te  vacancy,  by  the  joint  action  The  dispatches  numbered  1,200,088,  of  which 

rliaments.    The  common  affairs  437.234  were  international.    The  receipts  were 

agdoms  are  decided  upon  by  a  1,350,442,  the  expenses  1,246.900  crowns. 

be.  Fiaaactfl. — The  budget  for  1 885  gives  the  total 

:  King  is  Oscar  IT,  bom  Jan.  21,  receipts  from  all  sources  as  80.800,000  crowns 

.  of  Marshal  Bemadotte,  and  the  (1  crown  =  28  cents) ;  5,317,000  being  the  bal- 

^  of  the  line.  ance  in  the  treasury;  21,970,000  crowns  the 

lastitittiNk — The  legislative  pow-  ordinary  receipts  from  direct  taxes,  domains 

in  the  Diet,  subject  to  the  ap-  and  forests,  telegraphs,  railroads,  etc. ;  51,910,- 

Eling,  save  in  matters  of  politi-  000  crowns  the  extraordinary  receipts  from 
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customs  and  excise  duties,  stamps,  post-oflBce,  be^nning  of  October  a  Liberal  party,  j 

etc.;   803,000  crowns  tbe  receipts  of  the  re-  with  the  Peasant  party,  captured  from  t 

served  postal  fund,  and  1,800,000  crowns  the  servatives  sixteen  out  of  the  nineteei 

net  receipts  of  the  Bank  of  Sweden.  This  new  movement  of  the  democratic 

The  expenditures  are  estimated  at  the  same  of  the  town-people  presages  an  excitiii; 

sum.    The  ordinary  expenditures  are  fixed  at  gle  with  the  aristocratic  and  militarTel 

59,812,430  crowns,  of  which  1,888,000  are  for  which  have  ruled  the  country  in  their 

the  royal  household,  3,758,000  for  justice,  613,-  terest,  and  hitherto  resisted  the  eqoit 

800  for  foreign  affairs,  17,397,200  for  the  army,  mands  of  the  farming  class. 

5,522,000  for  the  navy,  4,601,282  for  the  inte-  NORWAY.    OonstttitiMi.  —  The  Groni 

rior  department,  10,261,048  for  public  instruc-  Nov.  4,  1814,  vests  the  legislative  p( 

tion  and  worship,  2,621,100  for  pensions,  and  the  Storthing.    Tbe  executive  autborit 

13,700,000  for  financial  administration.    The  ercised  in  the  name  of  the  King  bj 

extraordinary  expenditures  are  stated  as  9,-  Council,  composed  of  two  Ministers  o 

035,570  crowns,  3,283,800  for  the  army  and  and  at  least  seven  councilors.   Two  con 

navy,  and  5,751,770  for  various  departments,  who  are  changed  annually,  and  one  of  t 

The  expenditures  for  the  public  debt  amount  isters,  form  a  deputation  residing  near  1 

to  10,227,000  crowns,  900,000  crowns  are  re-  son  of  the  King,  at  Stockholm* 

served  for  the  construction  of  the  new  palace  Alt*  aid  Pepvlatfoi. — The  area  of  No 

for  the  Diet,  and  825,000  left  as  a  surplus.  122,869  square  miles.    The  popnlatioi 

The  public  debt,  contracted  solely  for  rail-  close  of  1880  was  estimated  to  be  l,{ 

road  construction,  amounted,  on  Jan.  1,  1884,  The  number  of  marriages  in  1682 1 

to  227,871,675  crowns,  of  which  193,815,275  874;  births,  59,875 ;  deaths,  85,825;  e 

represented  foreign  loans,  paying  4  and  4^  per  births,  24,050.    The  number  of  perso 

cent.  intiCrest,  and  34,056,400  domestic  loans,  emigrated  in  1882  was  28,804 :  in  1881, 

The  Anay.— The  army  is  composed  of  five  in  1880,20,212;  in  1879,  7,608;  inl87| 

classes  of  troops :  men  enlisted  for  three,  four.  Among  the  inhabitants  of  Norway  in  18' 

and  six  years,  forming  the  guards,  hussars,  ar-  were  7,594  Finns,  14,645  sedentary  h 

tillery,  and  engineers;   the  Indelta,  who  are  078  nomadic  Lapps,  and  8,896 me^ii.  \ 

enlisted  for  life  and  cantoned  on  the  estates  of  her  of  persons  of  foreign  birth  was  8i 

the  land-owners;  the  Gothland  militia,  not  lia-  whom  29,340  were  born  in  Sweden.  1 

ble  to  service  outside  of  the  island ;  the  con-  ulation  of  Christiania,  the  capital,  was 

scripted  troops,  who  are  called  out  annually  for  of  Bergen,  83,830. 

fifteen  days ;  and  the  volunteer  rifie  corps.   The  Comieree. — The  total  value  of  tbe  in 

first  two  classes  constitute  the  standing  army.  1883  was  161,815,000  crowns,  against 

The  effective  in  1884  of  the  enlisted  troops  000  in  1882;  of  the  exports  116,189,00 

was  2,230  infantry,  1,066  cavalry,  3,729  artil-  122,955,000  crowns.     The  imports  f 

lery,  and  894  engineers ;  of  the  cantoned  troops,  many  amounted  to  46,800,000  cro^ 

23,017  infantry  and  3,557  cavalry;  total  regu-  Great  Britain  42,888,000,  from  Sn 

lar  army,  34,498  enlisted  men.    The  military  111,000,  from  Russia  and  Finland  14 

forces  of  all  five  classes  numbered  192,168  offi-  Denmark  18,200,000;   the  exports 

cers  and  men,  with  282  cannons  and  6,490  Britain  were  40,107,CK)0  crowns  in 

horses.  Germany  16,779,000,  to  Sweden  14.5 

The  JTavy,— The  navy  in  1883  consisted  of  46  Spain  12,151,000.    The  import  trad< 

steamers,  with  117  guns,  10  sail-ships,  and  87  United  States  was  of  the  value  of 

galleys.    There  were  1  frigate,  5  corvettes,  4  crowns ;  the  ^^ort  trade,  322,000. 

torpedo-boats,  and  a  number  of  small  monitors  Navigatltii. — ^The  aggregate  tonnagt 

and  gunboats.  entered  at  Norwegian  ports  in  1882 ' 

UgislitiM  and  PtHtics.— The  Diet,  during  the  470  tons,  of  which  1,524,931  were 

session  that  closed  May  15,  passed  a  patent  Norwegian  and  746,589  under  for 

law  based  on  the  German  law  and  the  interna-  The  tonnage  entered  with  cargoes  v 

tional  patent  convention,  an  act  regulating  the  965;   in  ballast,  1,095,505.     The  tot 

{)roperty  rights  of  married  women,  a  mining  cleared  was  2,192,069;  Norwegian, 

aw,  an  act  abolishing  the  penalty  of  a  bread-  foreign,  749,416;   with  cargoes,  1,8 

and  -  water  diet  in  prisons,  and  other  useful  ballast,  388,049. 

measures.    The  attempt  of  the  Government  to  The  merchant  fleet  in  1888  numb 

carry  through  parts  of  the  army  bill  that  was  vessels  of  1,580,004  tons,  manned 

rejected  in  1883  were  unsuccessful.    The  lower  sailors,  as  compared  with  7,977  vess 

house  passed  measures  for  the  remission  of  the  404  tons,  and  60,064  sailors,  Jan.  1, 

land-tax,  and  the  relief  of  the  peasants  from  the  steam  fleet  in  1882  consisted  of  407 

burden  of  supporting  the  cantoned  troops.   The  82,519  tons. 

large  proprietors,  who  escape  this  burden,  and  CMiiiulcatliis. — The  length  of  r 

who  furnish  the  majority  of  the  representatives  operation  at  the  close  of  1883  was 

in  the  upper  house,  defeated  the  proposed  10  metres.    The  number  of  letters  for 

per  cent,  reduction  in  the  military  land-tax.  the  post-oflSce  in  1888  was  18,089,74 

In  the  elections  for  the  lower  chamber  in  the  and  5,179,226  foreign;  the  number  < 
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3  amount  of  moDej  transmitted,  voted,  as  deputies  in  the  Storthing,  for  the  re- 
owns.  The  receipts  were  2,-  solve  of  June  9,  1880,  in  favor  of  the  impeach- 
:penses  1,985,092  crowns.  The  ment  of  the  ministry.  Their  competency  was 
\  belonging  to  the  state  had  a  therefore  called  into  question,  but  was  affirmed 
7,396  kilometres  in  the  begin-  by  the  votes  of  the  entire  Lagthing  and  one 

length  of  wires,  13,637  kilo-  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  against 

somber  of  messages  sent  was  those  of  the  other  eight  judges.    The  tribunal, 

ich  374,094  were  foreign.    The  after  the  rejection  of  twelve  of  the  most  ardent 

72,687,  the  expenses  1,027,206  partisans  by  the  accused,  consisted  of  seven- 

9  were  1,611  kilometres  of  lines,  teen  members  of  the  Lagthing,  most  of  them 

ometrea  of  wire,  belonging  to  farmers,  and  only  one  a  lawyer,  with  the  nine 

oies.  justices.    Minister  of  State  Selmer  was  sum- 

'he  military  forces  consist  of  the  moned  to  appear  before  the  court,  August  7. 

)  laudvaern,  train,  and  the  land-  The  sittings  were  taken  up  with  questions  of 

my  of  the  line  is  limited  to  750  organization  and  procedure  xmtil  October  22, 

000  men,  recruited  by  voluntary  when  the  trial  of  the  Prime  Minister  began. 

the  conscription  of  young  men  He  was  charged  with  official  misprisions,  for 

irs  of  age  to  make  up  the  com-  which  it  was  moved  that  he  be  dismissed  from 

landvaern  is  only  required  to  his  post,  disqualified  for  every  public  trust,  and 

ense  of  the  country.    The  land-  mulcted  in  the  costs  of  the  action.    The  court 

be  organized  in  case  of  extreme  sat  continuously  until  Feb.  27,  1884,  when  the 

judgment  was  delivered.  Selmer  was  con- 
he  war-fleet  consisted  in  1884  of  demned  to  lose  his  office  as  Minister  of  State 
Is  of  all  classes,  with  150  guns,  and  member  of  the  King^s  Council,  and  to  bear 
^ssels.  the  costs  of  the  prosecution,  because  he  had 
le  receipts  of  the  treasury  dur-  advised  the  King  (1)  not  to  sanction  the  attend- 
rear  ending  June  30,  1883,  were  ance  of  the  Cabinet  at  the  deliberations  of  the 
i^ns  from  ordinary  sources  and  Storthing  in  pursuance  of  the  resolve  of  the 
vns  including  proceeds  of  loans  Storthing  adopted  March  17,  1880 ;  (2)  not  to 
istmction  and  the  loan  of  1880.  execute  the  act  of  the  Storthing  in  relation  to 
pts  from  customs  were  20,515,-  appropriations  for  the  Associations  for  Arming 
rom  the  liquor -tax,  3,253,100;  the  People,  and  the  Society  for  the  Advance- 
^tax,  2,230,000 ;  from  railroads,  ment  of  Corporeal  and  Martial  Exercises,  passed 
le  expenditures  for  ordinary  June  14,  1882 ;  and  (3)  not  to  enforce  certain 
nted  to  40,009,300,  for  raih^ad  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  16  and  17,  1882, 
o  3,255,100  crowns.     The  ex-  in  relation  to  the  pay  of  the  railroad  officials. 

the  army  were  6,350,200 ;  for  The  latter  directed  that  two  members  of  the 
listration,  9,819,200;  for  the  in-  Storthing  should  participate  in  the  central  ad- 
g  working  expenses  of  railroad,  ministration  of  the  railroads.  The  act  on  which 
public  worship  and  instruction,  the  second  count  in  the  indictment  was  based 
justice,  police,  and  sanitary  serv-  granted  30,000  crowns  for  the  benefit  of  volnn- 
rowns.  teer  rifle  associations.  The  Conservatives  urged 
ebt  on  June  30,  1883,  amounted  the  King  to  annul  the  decision,  which  was  offi- 
crowns,  paying  4^  per  cent,  in-  cially  notified  to  him  March  1.  Such  an  act 
the  loan  of  20,869,500  crowns  wonld  be  a  direct  breach  of  the  Constitution, 
it  4  per  cent.  The  reproductive  and  being  so  advised  by  the  Minister  of  Jus- 
^te  were  valued  at  129,484,000  tice,  he  decided,  March  11,  to  remove  Selmer, 
w  4  per  cent  loan  of  28,111,200  who  had  meanwhile  proffered  his  resignation. 
B^otiated  in  Germany.  The  loan.  The  case  of  Minister  of  State  Kierulf  was 
is  redeemable  within  forty  years,  opened  March  7.  The  advocate  for  the  de- 
)  market  price.  fense  demanded  the  exclusion  of  six  of  the 
df  the  Mliisten. — The  constitu-  members  of  the  Lagthing  who  as  members  of 
over  the  question  of  ministerial  the  Liberal  Union  in  the  Storthing  had  assisted 
wa3  brought  to  an  issue  by  the  in  conducting  the  initiatory  steps  of  the  action 
^delsthing  taken  April  23,  1883,  against  the  ministry.  When  the  judges  re- 
ion  to  impeach  the  ministers,  fused  to  investigate  the  matter,  he  and  his  client 
proposed  a  compromise  on  the  refused  to  make  any  defense.  On  March  17 
^  of  ministers  and  the  abandon-  Kierulf  was  condemned  to  the  same  penalties 
iroject  of  a  State  Council.  The  as  Selmer.  The  nine  other  accused  ministers 
insisted  on  maintaining  the  right  declined  likewise  to  put  in  any  defense,  basing 
choose  his  advisers.  The  mem-  their  refusal  on  the  action  of  the  judges  in 
thing  and  the  iustices  of  the  Su-  taking  up  their  coses  collectively  and  on  the 
>rm  together  the  tribunal  for  the  rulinfr  on  the  question  of  competency  raised  in 
hments.  This  court  held  a  pre-  the  Kierulf  case.  Vogt,  Holmboe,  Halliesen, 
^May  18,  1883.  Of  the  twenty-  Jensen,  Munthe,  and  Bachke,  were  condemned 
)f  the  Lagthing,  twenty-four  had  one  after  the  other  between  the  20th  and  29th 
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absolute  veto  in  all  constitational  matters,  and  storm  tnroagDont  tne  conntrj,  wnico 

^                                construed  the  first  enactment  that  was  nullified  more  violent  when  the  Government  to( 

as  involving  the  constitutional  question  of  the  ceedings  against  a  number  of  Dews{)ap< 

right  of  the  King  to  direct  the  administration,  writers,  among  them  the  poet  Bjons 

The  two  financial  measures  that  were  vetoed  lese-majesty,  and  in  other  ways  inangii 

brought  up  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  regime  of  violent  repression.    Inflaenti 

I                             King  to  veto  money  grants,  which  the  Radicals  of  moderate  and  conservative  views  U 

!|                            denied  and  the  Conservatives  upheld.    Both  the  King  to  come  to  a  compromise  w 

'  '                             parties  really  aimed  at  an  idteratiou  of  the  Radicals.    Dr.  Broch  effected  an  underst 

I                             Constitution.    The  Conservatives,  who  have  but  was  unable  to  form  a  moderate  mi 

no  constituency  among  the  rural  class  that  form  The  Conservatives  refused  to  conduct  th 

the  great  mass  of  the  population,  desired  to  ernment  longer  unless  the  King  woald 

curtail  the  rights  of  representative  government  tain  the  position  he  had  taken  upontli 

by  enlarging  the  legislative  prerogative  of  the  vice  with  military  force.    The  King  wo 

Crown  and  creating  a  8tate  Council,  while  the  take  the  responsibility  of  plunging  the  c 

Radicals  wished  to  introduce  responsible  gov-  into  civil  war.    He  was  compelled,  the 

emment  and  to  compel  the  King  to  select  his  either  to  abdicate  or  to  accept  a  Radical 

i                           ministers  from  the  party  representing  the  opin-  try.    He  finaUy  accepted  the  latter  alte 

ions  and  interests  of  the  great  majority  of  the  and  called  upon  Sverdrup,  the  leader 

people.    The  act  requiring  the  attendance  of  Radical  party,  to  form  a  Cabinet   Tt 

ministers  in  the  Storthing  was  intended  to  in-  ministry  was  constituted  June  26,  and  i 

troduce  the  principle  of  ministerial  responsi-  of  the  following  members :  M.  Johan  Sv 

bility,  that  for  admitting  two  members  of  the  Minister  of  State,  with  residence  at  Cbr 

Storthing  to  the  railroad  directory  to  establish  and  Minister  of  Marine;  M.  Daae,  Mil 

the  principle  of  parliamentary  control  over  the  War ;  M.  SOrensen,  Minister  of  Justio 

administration,  and  that  subsidizing  volunteer  uty  Arctander,  Minister  of  the  Interior 

military  associations  was  avowedly  directed  to  ty  Haugland,  Minister  of  Finance ;  Pr 

the  creation  of  a  ^'Parliament  army,"  which  Minister  of  Public  Worship;    Consul- 

I                             would  defend,   if  necessary,  the   rights  and  Richter,  Minister  of  State  in  Stockhoh 

aspirations  of  the  people  against  the  royal  uty  Jacob  Sverdrup  and  M.  Stung,  O 

troops.  of  State  to  reside  at  Stockholm.    1 

After  the  decision  of  the  court  against  the  ministry  is  not  composed  entirely  of  t 

indicted  ministers,   the  Swedish  Government  cal  element,  but  contains  five  Liberal 

threatened  to  intervene  on  the  ground  that,  if  former  Left  Center,  viz.,  Richter,  Daw 

the  absolute  veto  of  the  King  in  constitutional  sen,  and  Stung, 

questions  was  denied,  the  Norwegian  Legisla-  SWITZEKLAND,  a  federal  republic  ii 

ture  would  have  the  power  to  annul  the  union  Europe.     The  legislative   and  execn 

of  the  two  kingdoms.    TheKing,  in  dismissing  thority  of  the  confederacy  is  veste< 

Selmer,  issued  a  manifesto  protesting  against  State  Council,  composed  of  44  member 

the  result  of  the  trial  on  this  ground,  and  de-  by  the  twenty-two  cantons,  and  the 

claring  his  determination  to  maintain  the  abso-  Council  or  Nationalrath,  chosen  by  dii 

lute  veto  and  all  the  powers  guaranteed  to  the  tion  at  the  rate  of  one  member  for  evei 

King  by  the  Constitution.  inhabitants.    Every  male  citizen  ovei 

The  importance  of  maintaining  the  royal  years  of  age  is  a  voter.    Clergymen 
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'population,    see   '^ADDaal   OyclopsBdia"    for  813,015,  exports  121,236  quintals;  imports  of 

18B3.)  paper,  books,  art  objects,  etc.,  62,689,  exports 

Xt^^  following  cities  contained  over  40,000  41,601  qaintals;   imports  of  hardware,   etc, 

liilial>itants :  Geneva,  50,043,  with  suburbs  68,-  44,543,  exports  24,781   qaintals ;   imports  of 

Zurich,  25,102,   with    suburbs    75,956;  drugs,  dyes,  and  chemicals  839,498,  exports 

,61,899;  Bern,  44,087.  222,076  quintals;    imports  of  gums,   plants. 

The  total  receipts  in  1883  amount-  etc.,  7,488,218,  exports  329,510  quintals;  total 

to  50,456,136  francs.    The  revenue  from  imports  of  articles  taxed  by  weight  21,710,629 

on  capital  and  lands  was  675,674,  from  quintals,  total  exports  3,048,846.    The  value 

interest  on  invested  capital  and  subven-  imported  of  cars,  machines,  and  other  articles 

205,741,  from  customs  20,121,994,  from  paying  ad  valorem  duties  was  1,515,828  francs. 

post-ofSce  15,254,796,    from   telegraphs  ihe  value  of  timber  and  charcoal  exported 

,675,  from  the  powder  monopoly  595,187,  was  7,764,821   francs.    The  number  of  head 

the  mint,  including  new  coinage  issues,  of  cattle  imported  was  254,548,  exported  120,- 

"C, 054^481,  from  the  Federal  stud  194,074,  from  431.     The  imports  of  goods  of  the  first  cate- 

^"wmr  imaterials  1,021,271,  from  the  laboratory,  gory  from  Germany  were  13,089,578  quintals, 

^^^9    1,761,922,  from  the  military  administra-  from  France  5,726,984,  from  Austria  1,794,678, 

i^on    1,636,347,  from  the  various  departments  from  Italy  1,099,394 ;  the  exports  to  Germany 

^^HO,532,  unforeseen  1,492  francs.  1,294,862,  to  France  1,142,345,  to  Italy  884,- 

The  total    expenditures    were    50,033,764  581,  to  Austria  276,558  quintals. 

francs  in  amount,  of  which  1,869,167  francs  Kaflroads. — The  length  of  railroads  in  opera- 

V![^^^    for  interest  and  payments  of  capital,  tion  at  the  close  of  1882  was  2,829  kilometres, 

-^^285  for  general  administrative  expenses,  their  capitalized  value  1,030,053,389  francs,  the 

o>504r,289  for  the  departments,  13,714,080  for  cost  of  construction  943,918,419  francs,  the 

^«  armv,  1,636,127  for  the  customs  service,  receipts  in  1882,   69,446,666  francs,  the  ex- 

;^>0O8,973  for  the  post-office,   2,384,491   for  penses  85,917,699  francs. 

J^l^gT^ph  aud  telephone  service,  507,712  for  The  Post-Offlce. — The  number  of  letters  and 

^.^    powder  manufacture,   6,054,481   for  the  cards  forwarded  in  1888  was  86,137,285,58,- 

21?^  501,850  for  the  polytechnic  school,  183,-  029,077  internal  and  28,108,208  internation- 

^  ~^Jf or  the  stud,  1,011,956  for  war  materials,  al.    The  number  of  passengers  transported  in 

ri-|     '^^^  ^^^  ^^^  laboratory,  etc.,  137,824  for  the  mail-coaches   was  751,008.    The  receipts 

^  ^jfoads,  and  112,464  unforeseen.  amounted  to  16,254,796  francs,  the  expenses 

ImS^^  expenditures  for  1884  were  fixed  in  the  to  14,008,978  francs. 

.   in!?^^  at  45,193,000,  and  the  revenue  at  46,-  TelegmplUs — The  length  of  lines  belonging 

£^>*^  francs.    The  budget  for  1885  makes  to  the  state  at  the  end  of  1883  was  6,882  kilo- 

^^  total  income  45,972,000  and  the  expendi-  metres,  of  wires  16,554.    The  number  of  in- 

^*^  46,050,000  francs.     The  supplementary  temal  messages  was  1,750,045,  of  foreign  mes- 

I^!^t8  are  likely  to  swell  the  deficit  to  600,-  sages  836,038,  the  receipts  2,511,462,  expenses 

y^^  francs.     The  Federal    expenditures   are  2,834,491  franca. 

S^r  under  the  new  laws  and  requirements  The  Anay.— The  Federal  army  is  composed 
^^4n  the  normal  revenue.  of  the  regular  army,  or  Bundesauszug,  made 
^^^The  general  assets  of  the  Confederation  are  up  of  young  men  between  twenty  and  thirty- 
^i4o7,923  francs  in  amount,  and  special  funds  two  years  of  age,  and  the  Landwehr,  which 
%;^858,271,  making  the  sum  of  62,816,194  francs,  comprises  all  between  thirty-two  and  forty- 
*5J®  public  loans  amount  to  85,594,236  francs,  four  years  of  age.    The  effective  on  Jan.  1, 
^^e  assets  above  this  amount,  and  the  currency  1884,  of  the  regular  army  was  118,638  offi- 
^iBflerve  and  coupons  due  were  16,721,968  francs  cers  and  men  and  the  Landwehr  88,136. 
^0  the  81st  of  December,  1883.  Etoctiens. — In  the  election  for  the  National 
The  total  receipts  of  the  cantons  in  1876  Council,  held  Oct.  26,  most  of  the  sitting  mem- 
^^mouoted  to  89,743,726  francs,  the  expendi-  hers  were  re-elected,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
^res  to  44,103,073  francs,  their  total  assets  to  parties  remained  the  same,  notwithstanding 
-456,267,202  francs,  their  debts  to  252,793,378.  the  success  of  the  Conservatives  and  Ultra- 
CoBHme. — The  custom-house  authorities  take  montanes  in  securing  a  majority  in  various 
4iccount  only  of  the  quantities  of  most  of  the  referendums  during  the  preceding  two  years, 
exports  and  imports.    The  imports  of  articles  All  the  members  of  the  Federal  Council  re- 
free  of  duty  in  1888  were  2,949,728  metric  tained  their  seats  in  the  Assembly.    The  Lib- 
qnintals.  the  exports  717,322 ;   the  imports  of  erals  and  Radicals  have  about  double  the  num- 
articles  of  food,  drink,  groceries,  and  tobacco  her  of  votes  in  the  Assembly  possessed  by  the 
5,873,698  quintals,  exports  484,220;    imports  Conservatives  and  Clericals.    The  election  of 
of  animals  and  animal  products  95,768,  exporta  the  Federal  Council  took  place  Dec.  5.     All 
6.3,315  quintals;  imports  of  earth  and  minerals  the  members  were  re-elected.    Dr.  K.  Schenk, 
592,506,  exports  205,658  quintals;  imports  of  of  Canton  Bern,  the  Vice-President  in  1884, 
textile  materials,  straw,  rubber,  etc.,  643,317,  succeeded  in  the  regular  routine  to  the  Presi- 
exports  847,582  quintals ;  imports  of  wood  and  dency.     Dr.   A.   Deucher,   of  Tburgau,    was 
manufactures  thereof  1,833,085,  exports  178,-  elected  Vice-President,  F.  Ringier  was  again 
059  quintals ;    imports  of  glass  and  arockery  chosen  Chancellor ;  and  G.  Olgiati,  the  previ- 
TOL,  XXIV.— 48    A 
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lead  of  the  popnlatioD,  abont  half  the  pro-  1865,  and  runs  till  the  close  of  1885,  after  which 

on  coined  in  Germany.    The  18,000,000  it  is  renewed  from  year  to  year,  any  of  the 

8  sanctioned  by  the  treaty  have  all  been  contracting  states  having  the  right  to  withdraw 

d,  and  another  million  was  considered  de-  on  a  yearns  notice. 

le,  since  Italy  refused  to  revoke  the  con-  Iitematloiial  Confeicices. — A  conference  for  the 

on  prohibiting  the  circulation  of  Italian  protection  of  literary  and  artistic  property  was 

r  coins  pending  the  resumption  of  specie  held  at  Bern  in  September.   A  draft  of  a  treaty 

lents.    France  was  also  requested  to  re-  based  on  the  proposals  of  the  Swiss  Federal 

L  her   light  gold  pieces.    Both  demands  Council  was  approved  by  the  delegates, 

negatived  by  the  French  Government,  The  International  Peace  and  Arbitration  As- 

wbich  the  Swiss  Gt>vernment  in  June,  sociation  met  at  Bern  in  August  and  discussed 

,  gave  notice  of  the  termination  of  the  arbitration,  the  neutralization  of  interoceanic 

J.    The  treaty  was  concluded  Dec.  23,  canals,  the  Congo  Association,  etc. 

T 

HIO-ClNIABIHEi    See  Dbuos,  New.  150)  from  the  total  bonded  indebtedness  ($28,- 

SHANIi.    See  page  60.  786,066.39),  leaves  $26,002,916.39,  and  taking 

RliSSEEi  State  G«veruMit — The  following  60  per  cent,  thereof  (principal  and  interest), 

>  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov-  there  will  remain  $18,001,458.19,  upon  which 
r,  William  B.  Bate,  Democrat ;  Secretary  the  State  will  have  to  pay  8  per  cent,  interest, 
bate,  D.  A.  Nnnn ;  Treasurer  and  losur-  This  makes  the  total  bonded  indebtedness  of 

Commissioner,   Atha   Thomas ;   Comp-  the  State  nnder  the  operation  of  the  act  of 

?r,  P.  P.  Pickard;  Attorney-General,  B.  J.  1888,  about  $15,784,608.19. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  T.  The  Findtaig  BMird* — The  Funding  Board  be- 

aioe;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Sta-  gan  its  operations  in  July,  1883.    Since  that 

a,  and  Mine<i,  A.  J.  McWhirter;  Register  time,  the  bonds  funded  amount  to  $8,090,- 

Lsda,  W.  S.  Winbourn ;  Railroad  Commis-  215.39,  leaving  Jan.  1,  1885,  $20,695,851. 

»r8,  John  H.  Savage,  G.  W.  Gordon,  and  J.  For  the  amount  funded  there  were  issned : 

Qrley.    Judiciary,  Supreme  Court:  Chief-  6  per  cent,  bonds,  $582,100;  5  per  cent,  bonds, 

ce«  James  W.  Deaderick;  Associate  Jus-  $817,100;  3  per  cent,  bonds,  $3,445,300. 

,  William  F.  Cooper,  Thomas  J.  Freeman^  A  cause  of  financial  embarrassment  to  the 

r  Tamey,  and  Robert  McFarland.  State  has  grown  out  of  the  "  Torbett  Issue," 

mm> — The  receipts,  from  all  sources,  for  or  notes  of  the  old  State  Bank,  issued  princi- 

years  ending  Dec.  19, 1884,  inclusive,  were  pally  during  the  war,  which  the  State  is  con- 

t6,353.94,    which  includes  a  balance  of  strained  under  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 

» 790. 76  turned  over  by  the  M.  T.  Polk  in-  of  the  United  States  to  receive  for  taxes ;  un- 

Sating  committee.     This  total  also  includes  der  the  direction  of  the  last  Legislature  the 

Let  amount  of  revenue  paid  into  the  treas-  sum  of  $200,000  annually  is  taken  up  in  taxes. 

^y  the  Staters  attorneys  on  back-tax  colleo-  RestufeSi — The  Comptroller's  report  shows 

>  $157,401.64.  The  disbursements  for  the  that  the  total  value  of  taxable  property  in  the 
rears  ending  Dec.  19, 1884,  amount  to  $1,-  State  in  1888,  not  including  railroad  property, 
39.11,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  at  amounted  to  $222,637373 — a  total  net  increase 
date  of  $645,214.88.  This  balance  ($645,-  for  the  year  of  $708,060.  For  1884  the  total 
^)  includes  $139,473.80  of  new  issue  of  value  of  taxable  property  in  the  State,  not  in- 
i  of  Tennessee  certificates,  and  old  issue  eluding  railroad  property,  amounted  to  $226,- 
C  of  Tennessee  money,  which  leaves  $505,-  844,1^ — a  total  net  increase  over  the  previous 
^  ui  actual  available  funds  in  the  treasury,  year  of  $4,206,811 .  This  is  largely  attributable 
^21,141.41  in  controversy  in  the  Mechanics'  not  only  to  the  increased  value  of  property, 
^  of  Knoxville.  but  also  to  superior  vigilance  in  assessing. 

te  appropriations  (for  two  years)  drawn  up  Railrtads. — On  Sept  19,  1883,  the  total  mile- 

eo.  19,  1884,  amount  to  $1,766,207.15.  age  of  railroad  in  the  State  was  2,032,  of  an  ag- 

iQ  obligations  of  the  State  provided  for  gregate  assessed  value  of  $81,547,299.23.  Their 

r  the  terms  of  the  law  relative  to  the  set-  average  value  per  mile  was  $15,521.42;   in- 

dnt  of  the  State  debt  (act  of  1883),  at  the  crease  of  mileage  over  last  report,  nine  and  a 

the  work  of  funding  began  in  July,  1883,  fraction  miles ;  increase  of  value  over  last  re- 

mted  to  $28,786,066.39,  Including  princi-  port,  $4,531,199.11.    On  July  17,  1884,  the 

Hd  interest.    Of  this  amount  the  **  State  assessors  returned  the  total  number  of  miles 

proper"  bonds  amount  to  $2,135,150;  of  railroad  in  the  State  at  2,094,  of  an  a^gre- 

^onal,  charitable,  and  other  bonds,  that  gate  assessed  value  of  $34,350,170.84.    Their 

r  with  "  State  debt  proper  "  bonds  are,  by  average  value  per  mile  for  this  year  was  $16,- 

ict  of  1883,  6  per  cent,  bearing  bonds,  400.17;  increase  of  mileage  over  assessment  of 

mt  to  $648,000,  making  $2,783,150  on  1883,  sixty-two  miles;  increase  of  value  over 

[i  the  State  will  have  to  pay  6  per  cent,  assessment  of  1883,  $2,802,871.61.    The  Legis- 

taL   Deducting  this  latter  amount  ($2,783,-  lature,  on  March  29,  1883,  passed  a  bill  pro- 
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Tenth  Districts)  and  seven  Democratic  ing  Aug.  31,  1884,  gives  the  results  of  two 

^essmen  were  elected,  bnt  the  Democratic  jears^  operation  of  the  State  government  with 

ftvitj  in  the  Tliird  District  was  only  68.  the  rate  of  taxation  at  30  cents  on  $100,  of 

Xegislatnre  of  1885  consists  of  19  Demo-  which  22^  cents  was  for  general  purposes,  and 

i  aod  14  Repablicans  in  the  Senate,  and  7i  cents  was  for  public  free  schools.    In  1882 

Democrats   and    36    Repablicans    in    the  the  rate  of  taxation  was  reduced  from  40  cents 

»e.  on  $100,  and  a  revenue  poll-tax  of  $1,  to  30 

■cnbi — Coal  covers  5,100  square  miles,  all  cents  and  a  poll-tax  of  50  cents.    At  the  be- 

hich  has  at  least  one  coal-bearing  seam,  a  ginning  of  the  first  year  under  the  reduced 

>  proportion  more  than  two,  and  a  consid-  rate  there  was  in  the  treasury  a  revenue  sur- 
Le  area  five  or  more.  There  are  twenty-  plus  of  $526,545.26 ;  at  the  close  of  the  year 
3  coal-mines  in  operation.  Complete  re-  the  surplus  was  reduced  to  $345,154.23;  and 
»  for  1884  are  wanting.  In  1882  fifteen  at  the  close  of  the  second  year,  Aug.  31, 1884^ 
)«  reported  an  output  of  850,000  tons,  the  surplus  was  further  reduced  to  $145,298.26, 
>€r  is  mined  at  Dncktown,  Polk  county.  showing  that  the  expenditures  during  the  two 

iron-oresTennesseeisgreatly  favored,  and  years  ending  Aug.  31,  1884,  exceeded  the  re- 

I  coal,  iron-ore,  and  limestone  are  found  in  ceipts  during  the  same  time  $381,247. 

I  proximity.    The  black  magnetic,  hematite.  The  transactions  in  the  general  revenue  ao- 

Imonite  appear  at  intervals  throughout  East  count  for  the  year  were  as  follow  : 

lessee.    West  of  Nashville,  in  the  counties     Balance,  Sept.  i,  1888 $M5.iS4  «8 

te wart,  Montgomery,  Houston,  Dickson,     Net  revenae  receipts i,58S^i8  ss 

iphreys,   Perry,  Hickman,  Lewis,  Wayne,  ^otai                                                 $i  s$4,o«7  5i 

Lawrence,  limonite,  a  hydrate  ore  withyel-    £xpeiiditun» i1t88sT»  85 

powder,  extends  over  an  area  fortv  miles  

rfrom 'Kentacky  to  Alabama.    Thfa  was  Bd«.c.ofr.™.a.  Aa,.«.i884 $i4».»s  » 

aost  extensive  field  for  the  making  of  char-  The  Comptroller  thinks  that  the  issue  of  rev- 
iron  before  the  war.  As  many  as  eleven  enue  deficiency  bonds  wiU  be  necessary.  He 
ices  in  those  days  were  in  full  blast  in  the  recommends  that  the  appropriation  year,  which 
e  county  of  Montgomery,  but  to-day  only  now  ends  on  February  28,  be  made  to  coincide 
»  are  running.  with  the  fiscal  year,  which  ends  on  August  31. 
ic  is  being  mined  in  the  counties  of  Jef-  The  special  warrants  (other  than  on  the  gen- 
D,  Union,  Knox,  and  Olaiborne.  A  very  era!  revenue  account)  drawn  by  the  Comp- 
deposit  of  zinc- ore  has  been  recently  dis-  troUer  on  the  Treasurer,  for  the  year  ending 
red  near  Union  Depot,  Sullivan  county.  Aug.  31,  1884,  amounted  to  $3,831,516.63.  Of 
e  white  and  variegated  marbles  of  Haw-  these  there  were,  on  account  of  the  available 
Knox,  Blount,  and  Bradley  counties,  East  school  fund,  $1,484,490.54;  available  univer- 
essee,  have  become  quite  celebrated.  Dis-  sity  fund,  $123,171.88;  permanent  university 
nes  of  variegated,  gray,  and  brown  mar-  fund,  $207,929.80  ;  permanent  school  fund, 
have  recently  been  made  in  Franklin,  $1,744,869.43;  the  balance,  on  account  of  oth- 
3ln,  Lawrence,  and  Maury  counties.  Mid-  er  special  funds.  The  bonded  debt  of  the  State 
ennes3ee;  and  also  in  Decatur  and  Henry  Aug.  31,  1884,  amounted  to  $4,119,898.82,  of 
ties,  West  Tennessee.  which  the  special  funds  of  the  State  hold  nearly 
very  rich  deposit  of  ochre  has  been  dis-  two  thirds  and  individuals  about  one  third, 
red  near  Ripley,  Lauderdale  county.  The  cash  balances  in  the  treasury  to  the  credit 
■ter. — No  State  in  the  Union  possesses  a  of  the  various  funds,  Jan.  1,  1885,  amounted 
T  area  of  forests  of  hard- wood,  in  propor-  to  $552,142.73  (general  revenue  account,  $106,- 
to  its  aggregate  area,  than  Tennessee.  864.31).  The  balances  in  bonds  ajrgregated 
tville  has  the  credit  of  exporting  more  $6,309,939.25,  of  which  the  permanent  school 
-wood  than  any  city  in  the  Union.  The  fund  held  $5,409,084.75  ;  permanent  university 
»nwood,  found  in  e;reat  abundance  in  the  fund,  $513,761.63 ;  Agricultural  and  Mechani- 
>m-lands  of  West  Tennessee,  offers  an  in-  cal  College  fund,  $209,000.  The  assessed  value 
g  field  to  paper-pulp  manufacturers.  of  property  in  1880  was  $311,470,736  ;  in  1881. 
aUS.    SUte  Otfemifiit  — The    following  $357,000,000;  in  1882,  $419,925,476;  in  1883, 

>  the  State  officers  during  the  year:  Gov-  $527,537,390;  in  1884,  $603,060,917. 

r,  John   Ireland,   Democrat ;  Lieutenant-  Edneatloi. — While  the  usual  increase  in  the 

srnor,  Marion  Martin  ;  Secretary  of  State,  number  of  children  of  scholastic  age  has  been 

.  Baines ;  Treasurer,  Frank  R.  Lubbock ;  largely  augmented  by  the  Legislature  at  its 

ptroller,  W.  J.  Swain ;  Attorney-General,  extra  session  adding  two  years  to  the  scholas- 

L  D.  Templeton ;  Superintendent  of  Public  tic  age,  the  fund  at  the  disposition  of  the  Board 

uction,   B.  M.   Baker  ;   Commissioner  of  of  Education  has  grown  in  greater  proportion. 

Is,  W.  C.  Walsh  ;    Commissioner  of  In-  There  has  been  the  mof«t  marked  improvement 

ice.  Statistics,  and  History,  H.  P.  Brew-  in  the  character,  attainments,  and  emciency  of 

State  Engineer,  James  H.  Britton.    Judi-  our  public-school  teachers.    The  Sam  Houston 

f  Supreme  Court :  Chief  -  Justice,  Asa  H.  Normal  Institute  (at  Huntsville)  began  its  sixth 

d;  Associates,  J.  W.  Stayton,  C.  8.  West,  session  on  Sept.  15,  1884,  and  will  close  it  on 

iMlaL — The  close  of  the  fiscal  year  end-  June  10, 1885.    At  this  time  it  has  165  students. 
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The  State  students  Domber  five  from  each  sena- 
torial district,  and  four  at  large. 

The  Prairie  View  Normal  School  is  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  and  is  doing  a  good  work  for 
the  colored  people.  During  the  summer  of 
1883  a  summer  normal  institute  was  maintained 
in  each  senatorial  district  for  white,  and  one  in 
each  congressional  district,  except  the  eleventh, 
for  colored  teachers.  The  same  number  were 
maintained  during  the  summer  of  1884. 

Of  fifty-one  cities  and  towns  having  control 
of  the  public  schools  within  their  limits,  only 
seventeen  made  reports  to  the  Educational  De- 
partment for  the  year  ending  Aug.  81,  1888, 
and  of  fifty-one,  only  thirty-four  made  reports 
for  the  year  ending  Aug.  81, 1884.  The  public 
schools  in  the  cities  and  towns  have  been  emi- 
nently successful.  Seventeen  cities  and  towns 
have  assumed  control  of  their  schools  since  the 
apportionment  for  the  year  1888-*84. 

The  following  are  statistics  for  the  year  end- 
ing Aug.  81,  1884: 


COUNTIES. 


Number  of  white  Bchool  oommunities 

oi^Dized 

K  amber  of  colored  school  commHDi- 

ties  onaDized 

Total 

Nmnber  of  white  schools  maintained. 
Number  of  colored  schools  maintained 

Toui 

White  scholastic  population  reported 

by  communities 

Colored  scholastic  population  reported 

by  communities 

Total 

White  children  enrolled  in  school,  and 

receiving  tuition  free  of  charge 

Colored  children  enrolled  in  school, 

and  reoeivinir  tuition  free  of  charge. 

ToUl 

Children  paying  tuition 

Average  school  term.  


4,880 

1,64T 
«,407 
4,246 
1,432 
5,678 

15«,751 

60,191 
210,942 

180,727 

60,098 
180,825 
87,594 
5  months. 


CoontlM 
npotHag. 


the  latter  recently  organized.  The  peni 
ries  and  convicts  were  leased  to  coDti 
prior  to  May  15, 1888,  when  the  State  u 
control.  At  that  time  the  convicts  w( 
tributed  as  follows :  At  Hnntsville,  4 
Rusk,  277;  on  railroad  constrDctioD 
662 ;  on  Brazos  farms,  949. 

Tiie  number  of  convicts  Dec.  24, 18^ 
2,682.  On  Nov.  1, 1884,  the  2,639  my 
hand  were  located  and  employed  as  f( 
At  Huntsville,  660;  at  Rusk,  555;  cor 
construction,  176;  on  farms,  1,148;  total 

The  total  amount  received  from  all 
from  May  16,  1883,  to  Kov.  1,  188 
$584,488.49 ;  the  amount  paid  out,  fro 
16,  1888,  to  Nov.  1,  1884,  was  $669,245 

ChtriUble  iMtltitUNM.— The  Deaf  and 
Asylum  has  9  teachers  and  about  120 
The  Institution  for  the  Blind  has  100 
These,  together  with  the  State  Lunatic  i 
are  in  Austin.  The  North  Texas  Lunai 
lum,  near  Terrell,  Kaufman  county,  iaap 
ing  completion. 

BaUrtads. — The  following  is  a  sumi 
the  railroads  of  the  State : 


188 

99 

182 
94 

•  • 

129 
98 

•  • 

180 
98 

•  • 

90 
115 


Miles   of  ndhxwd   (indadlng   side- 

tnusks) 

Miles  of  wood  bridges 

Miles  of  oomblnAtion  bridges 

Miles  of  iron  and  steel  bridges 

Locomotives 

Passenger-cars 

Baggage,  express,  and  mail  oars. 

Freight-cars 

Other  can 

Miles  of  steel  rails  in  main  track 

Miles  of  iron  rails  in  main  track 


NitkiL— The  following  were  the  St 
ets  of  the  Democratic  and  RepublicaD 


CITIES. 


White  schools  maintained 

Colored  Msbools  maintained 

ToUl 

White  children  of  scholastic  age  en- 
rolled, and  receiving  free  tuition  , . . 

Colored  children  of  scholastic  age  en- 
rolled, and  receiving  fk-ee  tuition  . . . 
ToUl 

Children  not  of  scholastic  age  enrolled 
in  school 

Average  school  term 

Children  of  scholastic  age  who  have 
not  attended  school 

White  children  of  scholastic  age  un- 
able to  read  at  end  of  term 

Colored  children  of  schoiastie  age  un- 
able to  read  at  end  of  term 

Total 

IHdd  teachers  from  city  ftinds 

Paid  teachers  from  private  funds  .... 


168 
55 

208 

17,912 

6,002 
28,974 

2,502 
8A  nios. 

11,189 

111 

2«3 
894 
$152,826  19 
85,228  74 


CIttM 

Kportiiif^. 


87 
87 


88 
83 

•  • 

80 
85 

88 

17 

17 

•  • 

88 
17 


Governor 

Ueut-Goremor. 

Treasurer 

Comptroller 

Attomey-Gen'l. . 
Land  ComY  .  . . 
Sup't  Pub.  Ins.. 


Rcpttblieaa. 


A.  B.  Vortun 

John  L.  Hayn« 

Samuel  M.  Johnson.. 
Frederick  W.  Miner. 

L.C.  Grothana 

B.J.  Evans  (col.)... 
H.  B.Kinney 


DOBW 


John  Irelt 
BamettG 
FrmnkB. 
W.  J.  8wi 
John  D  1 
W.  C.  Wi 
B.  M.Bal 


The  University  of  Texas  has  13  (2  in  law  de- 
partment) instructors,  and  in  1883-'84  had  219 
students  (169  academic  and  50  law).  It  is  en- 
dowed by  the  State.  The  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Collejce  of  Texas,  near  Bryan,  Bra- 
zos county,  has  9  instructors  and  186  students. 
^  Penitentiaries.— The  State  has  two  penitentia- 
ries, one  at  Huntsville  and  the  other  at  Rusk, 


For  Governor,  George  W.  Jones 
candidate  of  the  Greeubackers  and  Ii 
ents,  and  he  obtained  a  large  portio 
Republican  vote.  On  the  4th  of  N 
the  Democratic  ticket  was  elected 
majorities.  The  vote  for  Governor 
follows:  Ireland, 212,284;  Jones, 88,4 
ton,  24,657.  The  Democratic  vote  i 
tenant  -  Governor  was  236,685;  Re 
51,887.  The  average  vote  for  Fn 
Electors,  as  officially  declared,  was 
cratic,  222,652;  Republican,  88,745; 
tion,  8,368;  Greenback,  8,297.  The 
from  £1  Paso  and  San  Jacinto  com 
ceived  after  the  official  coant,  raised  t 
ocratic  vote  to  224,210,  and  the  Re 
vote  to  90,156.  No  returns  for  Pr€ 
Electors   were   received    from    Oldl 
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S  which  cast  1,549  Democratic  Though  the  grounds  on  which  their  helief  is 

lican  votes  for  State  officers,  hased  are  found  in  ancient  scriptures,  theists 

atic  Congressmen  were  chosen,  do  not  relj  on  external  authority  for  their  be* 

»  of  1885  contains  but  six  Re-  lief,  but  find  independent  reasons  for  it.    They 

base  it  on  the  ground  of  the  nature  of  roan — 

ECH*    The  Theistic  Church  was  on  the  reason,  the  conscience,  and  the  affec- 

ious  meeting  under  the  preach-  tions — and  hold  that  these  three  parts  of  man^s 

.  Charles  Yoysey  in  1871,  and  nature  are  feeble  reflections  of  the  living  God 

ganized  under  its  present  name  who  made  men  what  they  are,  and  that  it  is 

nts  for  the  ancient  expressions  possible  and  reasonable  to  reason  up  from  the 

3ipally  to  the  Psalms  and  pro-  less  (the  nature  of  man)  to  the  greater  (the  na- 

l  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ;  and  ture  of  God).    The  theistio  liturgy  is  a  revis- 

nces  of  its  beliefs  to  the  devout  ion  of  the  old  Prayer-Book  of  the  Church  of 

Jewish  races,  Brahmans,  Par-  England,  with  everything  omitted  that  does 

d  Romans,  in  the  Rig-Vedas,  not  harmonize  with  theistio  faith  and  princi- 

.  the  writings  of  Plato,  Socra-  pies.    The  Psalter  is  shortened,  and  all  male- 

Senecit,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  dictions  are  left  out.    The  book  is  furnished 

modern  sect,  it  aims  at  some-  with  two  or  three  alternative  services,  service 

the  revival  of  the  ancient  natu-  of  duty,  service  of  benediction,  service  of  praise 

i  seeks  more  exact  definition,  and  thanksgiving ;  also  with  a  service  for  the 

elimination  of  detected  error ;  dedication  and  benediction  of  children,  a  serv- 

endeavors,  by  clearly  laying  ice  of  matrimony,  and  a  service  for  burial  or 

oal  basis  for  its  belief,  to  pro-  cremation,  which  are  original.    Fifty  hymns 

(t  virtue  and  the  most  genuine  are  appended  to  it,  gathered  from  all  sources, 

3  toward  Gk)d.*'    It  is  a  special  and  some  original  hymns  by  theists.    The  book 

chool  *^  to  hold  no  roan,  how-  also  contains  family  prayers.    The  whole  wor- 

ed  or  good,  and  no  book,  how-  ship  is  designed  to  cultivate  entire  trust  in  God 

>r  valuable,  in  the  light  of  an  ana  adoration  of  his  goodness,  and.  to  quicken 

1  the  position  of  a  unique  su-  and  fortify  all  virtuous  effort.    It  is  the  usual 

3  leitding  principles  of  theism  custom  to  read  two  lessons,  selected  from  an- 
cient or  modern  writers.    The  Bible  is  some- 

)  right  and  duty  of  every  man  times  read,  and  the  minister  has  also  read  from 

iself  in  matters  of  religion.  hundreds  of  devotional  books,  by  authors  of  all 

no  finality  in  religious  beliefs;  creeds,  ^^froro  Marcus  Aurelius  to  St.  Thoroas 

i  higher  views  of  God  and  of  a  Rempis,  and  from  St  Thomas  to  James  An- 

always  possible ;  and  therefore  thony  Froude."    The  minister  officiates  in  the 

ected  and  wished  that  future  usual  surplice  of  the  Church  of  England,  whose 

improve  upon  the  creed  now  orders  he  still  retains. 

TOBOGGANING,  a  Canadian  sport,  which  con- 
duty  to  obtain  the  highest  and  sists  in  sliding  down  natural  declivities  or  arti- 
asible;  and,  when  it  is  discov-  ticial  "slides,"  on  a  sled  without  runners,  of 
1  it  honestly  and  courageously.  Indian  origin,  and  called  by  the  American  In- 
to denounce  all  detected  error,  dians  odabaggan,  from  which  we  have  the  mod- 
J  excellence  of  character  is  em  corruption  "  toboggan," 
right  knowledge  of  the  good-  The  toboggan  is  made  of  a  strip  or  strips  of 
ligion  is  thus  based  upon  mo-  some  tough,  fibrous,  and  elastic  wood,  from 
norality  upon  religion.  one  eighth  inch  to  one  quarter  inch  in  thick- 
is  not  aggressive  against  per-  ness.  It  may  be  from  three  to  seven  feet  in 
gainst  erroneous  opinions.  length  (the  rule  for  racers  is  one  foot  higher 
eco;^izes  the  value  of  all  mor-  than  the  head  of  the  steerer  as  he  stands 
truth,  wheresoever  it  may  be  with  his  toboggan  plumb),  and  from  one  to 

two  feet  in  breadth.    It  is  ribbed  across  at  in- 

theism  may  be  thus  briefly  ex-  tervals  on  its  upper  side  for  strength,  turned 

up  at  its  front  end  until  it  curls  to  a  half  cir- 

one  living  and  true  God,  and  cle,  and  along  each  side,  firmly  lashed  with 

r  god  besides  him.  deer-thongs  to  and  on  top  of  the  ribs,  are  the 

erfect  in  power,  wisdom,  and  hand  or  side  rails,  which  extend  the   whole 

herefore  every  one  is  safe  in  length  of  the  toboggan.    To  these  the  riders 

tare.  cling,  or  down  to  them  the  load  is  lashed  for 

kt  none  can  ever  perish  or  re-  transportation.    It  may  or  may  not  be  cush- 

n  suffering  or  in  sin ;  but  all  ioned,  but  it  should  always  be  provided  with  a 

last  a  home  of  goodness  and  cushion,  which  is  firmly  secured  to  the  side- 

im.  rails,  when  used  for  tobogganing. 

ive  been  created  for  this  good-  The  toboggan  is  of  very  ancient  origin,  doubt- 

isdoro  and  duty  to  be  as  good  less  going  far  beyond  the  historic  period.    But 

o  shun  and  to  forsake  all  evil,  until  very  recent  times  it  was  used  only  for  the 
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foot,  bat  it  is  oonaidered  the 
bogaimiDg  to  be  abJe  to  use 
s  vary^  with  individaola;  eome 
lie  on  tbe  side.  The  latter  ia 
,  Lie  on  the  left  side  to  steer 
oot,  D«ng  tbe  toe  pointed  to 
legtrailinK  well  behind,  ia  the 

sithoogb  some  steer  with 
rith  the  heel  or  sole  of  the 
groeefDllj.    In  short,  tbe  to- 

jufit  ae  the  boy  ateera  hia  aled 
t  the  aled  runs  in  grooves; 
lerficial  toboggan,  which  is 
ire  to  the  toe  or  heel.  The  to> 
reat  speed  within  a  few  yards 
!h  U  not  trae  of  the  sled. 
Dst  exhilarating  and  healthful, 
aots  are  verj  rare.  Tlie  pop- 
uiiQg  is  spreading.  The  sport 
I  in  Saratoga  fortliree  or  fonr 
er  natural  slopes,  but  the  first 
:he  United  States  wan  put  ap 
!r,  1S84,  in  Woodlawn  Park. 
lUDt  EDCIED  FRINZ  IfANO- 
[eneral,  bom  in  Mitao,  Ma;  8, 
le  German  watering-place  of 
1884.  Hia  father  was  a  re- 
nt of  Riga.  The  son  showed 
ion  for  the  mili* 
intered  the  School 


S,  bnt  was  obliged 
iomplaint  to  leare 
and  to  l>e  sl>sent 
Lmination,  yet  oa 
rofioienoy  he  was 
Jar  order  and  was 


Schilder  snmmoDed  Todleben,  who,  after  hia 
chief  was  wounded,  conducted  the  engineering 
operations  at  tbe  siege  of  Siliatria.     Prince 

Gortchakoff;  when  he  learned  that  the  allii:a 
intended  to  attack  Sebaatopol,  ordered  Lieut.- 
CoL  Todleben  to  report  to  Prince  Menahikoff 
for  duty.  The  commander  in  the  Crimea  was 
about  to  send  him  back,  when  Gen.  St.  Aruaud 
debarked  at  Enpatoria.  Todleben's  sugges- 
Uons  to  bnild  a  bridge  between  the  two  parts 
of  the  city,  and  to  close  the  channel  wiih  snnk- 
en  ships,  were  then  carried  out.  The  admirals 
Kornilofi^  Nachimoff,  and  Istomin,  who  com- 
manded daring  the  absence  of  MensbikotT,  fur- 
thered in  every  way  Todleben's  plana,  and  for- 
niehed  men  and  materials  to  carry  out  the 
original  project  for  the  fortification  of  Sehasto- 
pol,  approved  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  in  1637. 
The  eight  hills  on  the  south  side  were  to  be 
crowned  with  bastions  closed  in  the  gorge  and 
connected  with  walls.  By  employing  infantry, 
sailors,  and  citizens,  as  well  as  sappers  and  en- 
sneers,  the  place  was  got  into  a  good  state  of 
defense  in  a  remarkably  short  S|iace  of  time, 
n'hen  the  enemy  hod  monoted  tand-batt^rieB 
and  began  the  bombardment  on  Oct.  IT,  1654, 
Todleben  waa  able  to  respond  with  an  equally 
effective  fire,  which  dismonnted  many  French 


S9  he  was  trana- 
anadier  sappers  in 
DUnaberg,  and  in 
irsbnrg,  where  be 
to  a  lieutenancy, 
obtained  the  reo- 
Scbilder.  He  was 
ptaincy  at  the  age 
,  was  ordered  to 
1818,  and  serrcd 
in  the  siege  of 
efofFort  Akahta, 
of  a  fortified  pon- 
dgi  held  by  10,000 
lis.    For  big  brav- 


he  Vladimir  order 
lass.  Daring  the 
)  he  conducted  for 
I  sap  in  the  siege 
lich  he  received  a 
Betnminginl850, 

ichildet's  adjutant,  and  in  1851  guns,  and  cansed  the  plan  of  an  nssault  to  be 
to  tbe  engineer  corps  of  the  abandoned.  The  Czar  made  him  a  colonel 
ated  with  tbe  execution  of  im-  when  the  issue  of  the  day's  fighting  was  re- 
ported to  him.  He  resorted  after  that  to  bold- 
imeanWar  broke  oat,  Gen.    er tactics,andestabliBbed,beiideBaoimterminee 


VJ 


uieoas  raerchflndise  19,618,000, 

10  piasters ;  total  import^  1.S81,- 
xpuriB  S6S,209,000  piasters, 
'he  tonnage  entered  at  Conatgn- 
waa  6,586,T97,  of  which  8,170,- 
Engliah,    The  steam  tonnaf^ 

Tlie  sailiDK  tonnage  entered 
.  1,066.8ST,  the  ste&m  tonnage 
uling  tonnage  at  Salonioa  9ST,- 
onnnge  720,034.  The  merchant 
•mprised  3SD  ocean-going  sail- 
tuns,  and  11  steamers  of  8,860. 
le  lines  completed  in  1864  hod 
f  1,482  kilometres,  besideH  274 
sia  Minor. 

if  the  Turkish  Govemrnent  to 
Li! road  convention  agreed  apon 
«  d  auatre  was  the  oocasiou  of 
Da  the  part  of  Anatria.  The 
that  the  complications  with 
icate  were  all  that  stood  in  the 
tion  ofthe Turkish  and  Servian 
irsoh  offered  to  build  the  lines, 
condition  in<(isted  apon  bj  the 
company,  which  is  now  Acs- 
:ome  OttomBD,  at  least  antil  its 
ith  the  Turkish  Government 
his  proviso  was  anaooeptable  to 
ise  the  complications  with  tlie 
.erminable,  and  woald  place  the 
Torkiah  jarisdiction  for  an  io- 
The  agreement  made  with  the 
ja  Company,  anbjeet  to  the  ao- 
imnn  nationality,  was  to  repay 
radnally  from  the  revenae  of 
<d  at46  percent,  of  the  receipts 
7,000  francs  per  kilometre  for 
OS,  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  1,600 
metre.  The  Porte  threatened 
;be  railroads  and  complete  the 
igi«,  or  give  the  commission  to 
The  nefilect  of  Bulgaria  and 
fill  their  obligations  with  refer- 
lare  of  the  Turkish  debt  was 
her  reason  for  not  oarryinR  out 
iventiou  before  October,  1886, 
■eement. 

ic  railway,  coanecting  the  rich 
Da  and  Tarsus  with  the  port  o( 
igan  in  May,  1894. 
'here  were  27,497  kilometres 
les,  with  62,142  kilometres  of 

In  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
980  1,982  kilometres  of  lines, 
.ccording  to  the  new  plan  of 
EBtioa,  approved  by  tlie  Padi- 
880,  the  army  is  divided  into 
live  array,  the  redifoi  reserve, 
St  or  levy  in  mass.  The  dura- 
is  twenty  years,  of  which  six 
le  active  army  and  its  reserve, 
ive  ot  the  active  army  is  to 
.  with  1,613  gans.  The  actnal 
niianu  in  1883  was  10,S11  offi- 
6  men,  with  650  guns, 
he  fleet  has  been  greatly  weak- 


ened by  losses  of  vesRels  and  sales  made  to 
England.  In  recent  lists,  9  indifferent  vessels 
on  the  Dannhe  and  9  in  the  Black  Sea,  includ- 
ing 1  steam-frigate,  are  all  that  are  mentioned. 

Etaufcsi — Ths  budget  estimatea  for  the  flsoal 
year  ending  Feb.  28,  1881,  make  the  receipts 
1,616,584,000  piasters,  and  the  expenditures 
1,914,876,869  piasters. 

The  foreign  debt  was  scaled  down  by  the 
arrangement  with  the  creditors,  sanctioned  by 
the  Sultan,  Dec.  16,  1881,  from  £252,801,885, 
including  accrued  interest  amounting  to  £61,- 
803,906,  to  £109,487,234,  for  the  service  of 
which  the  salt  and  tobacco  monopolies  and 
certain  imposts  and  tithes  are  reserved.  The 
Galata  bankers,  whoae  claims  for  money  ad- 
vanced amounted  to  8,170,000  Turkish  ponnda, 
receive  from  the  debt  commiseion  690,000 
Turkish  pounds  a  year,  sufficient  to  pay  5  per 
cent,  interest  and  provide  a  sinking  fund,  in 
return  for  releasing  the  "  six  indirect  contribu- 
tions "  for  the  service  of  the  general  debt. 
Other  loans  are  partly  secured  by  a  reserved 
share  of  the  Turkish  tribute,  over  and  above 
which  they  demand  £197,602  a  year.  The 
floating  and  internal  debts  amount  to  about 
20,000,000  Turkish  pounds.  The  Knssian  war 
indemnity  of  82,000,000  pounds  is  payable  in 
100  annual  installments,  without  interest. 

Tke  apHaIaU««.— The  Sultan  took  a  deter- 
mined stand  in  1884  against  the  most  humili- 
ating features  of  the  international  control  over 
certain  fuDctioDs  of  government.  He  pro- 
claimed the  intention  of  suppressing  the  for- 
eign post-ofBoes  and  eelahlisljing  a  Turkish 
postal  service.  The  first  essay  in  the  foreign 
mail  service,  however,  was  a  failure,  the  ex- 
pensive steamers  that  were  procured  to  convey 
the  mails  to  the  railroad  terminus  in  the  Dan- 
nhe not  being  able  to  make  the  connection 
with  Varna. 

The  Porte  also  insisted  that  its  appointment 
of  seven  new  members  on  tlje  Sanitary  Board 
should  be  admitted  by  the  powers.  This  would 
give  Turkey  the  majority  in  the  board:  The 
ground  for  the  change  was  the  danger  from 
cholera.  It  was  supposed  that  Europeans,  in 
the  commercial  interest  of  their  compatriots, 
would  disregard  the  sanitary  interests  of  the 
Turkish  population.  The  Turkish  phyaicians 
were  admitted  to  the  meetings  of  the  board  aa 
consultative  members,  but,  when  they  insisted 
on  full  membership,  all  the  foreign  membera 
except  the  British  left  the  hall.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  assume  the  functions  of  the  board, 
Bud  decreed  an  extension  of  quarantine.  The 
post-office  and  sanitary  regulations  were  not  a 
part  of  the  capitulations,  yet  the  ultimate  de- 
sign of  the  Sultan  was  to  do  away  with  con- 
sniar  jarisdiction  and  the  other  provisions  of 
the  capitulations. 

lellgiMt  DHInWcs.— ^The  election  o(  the  Ar- 
menian Oatholicos  at  EU'hmiadzJn  look  place 
May  21.  Since  the  majority  of  the  dioceses 
are  in  Turkey,  the  Turkish  Armenians  have 
hitherto  oontroUed  the  choice  of  their  ecclesi- 
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astical  head ;  bat  the  Rnssian  Government  de-  mitted  by  both  Christians  and  Mohammedins. 
termined  to  transfer  the  preponderance  to  Rus-  The  governors  reported  tliat  there  was  a  po- 
sia,  which  now  contains  not  only  the  spiritual  litical  agitation  in  progress  against  Turkish  nile 
capital,  but  the  main  body  of  the  nation.    It  conducted  from  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Ronmelia. 
insisted  also  in  applying  the  laws  known  as        RcbelllM  In  Temei. — An  insurrection  in  An- 
the  Balagenia,  according  to  which  the  Czar  bia  necessitated  the  dispatch  of  coneiderable 
would  select  the  Catholicos  from  among  the  bodies  of  troops,  which  succeeded  in  partially 
candidates  receiving  the   largest  number  of  suppressing  the  rebellion,  though  the  coontTj 
votes.    This  Russian  law  has  always  been  ob-  was  still  so  disordered  at  the  end  of  the  jear 
jected  to  by  the  Armenians  as  contrary  to  their  that  no  taxes  could  be  collected, 
canons  and  an  invasion  of  their  ancient  liber-        The  Gtfeni«nlilp  •f  Ea^tera  RMBdbu^Tbe 
ties.    The  Armenian  Patriarch  of  Constanti-  term  of  Aleko  Pasha  expired  in  1884.    The 
nople,  Nerses,  decided  to  hold  a  preliminary  appointment  of  Aleko  Pasha  for  a  new  term 
election  in  Constantinople,  and  send  delegates  of  five  years  would  have  been  satisfactory  to 
to  Etchmiadzin  to  deliver  the  collective  votes  most  of  the  powers;  but  Russia  objected  to 
of  the  Turkish  bishoprics.    When  the  election  him  or  to  Rustem  Pasha,  or  to  any  Turkish  or 
took  place  in  Etchmiadzin,  Monseigneur  Nerses  foreign  candidate,  except  one  predisposed  to 
received  the  most  votes,  the  next  highest  num-  Russian  and  Slavic  interests.     Acoordinglj,  M. 
her  going  to  Melchizedeck,  Bishop  of  Smyrna.  Crestovich,  a  Bulgarian,  was  appointed. 
The  Czar^s  representatives  objected  to  receiv-        C^imerclal  Treatteii — The  United  States  aod 
ing  the  vote  of  the  Turkish  delegation,  except  Turkey  could  not  come  to  an  agreement  io  the 
as  a  single  vote  for  the  See  of  Constantinople,  matter  of  a  provisional  commercial  conventioo. 
Nerses  had  repeatedly  refused  to  be  a  candidate  As  the  Turkish  Government  refused  to  accept 
for  Catholicos,  and  now  declined  the  office.  Gen.  Wallace^s  view,  and  insisted  that  the  treaty 
The  name  of  Melchizedeck  was  thereupon  sub-  had  expired,  the  United  States  concluded  to 
mitted  to  the  Czar  for  confirmation.  The  Czar's  fall  back  on  the  treaty  of  1830,  which  seenrei 
Government,  on  account  of  this  and  other  de-  the  most-favored-nation  treatment.   Austria  de- 
viations from  the  Balagenia,  declared  the  elec-  clined  to  modify  her  treaty  before  its  expira- 
tion void,  appointing  a  new  one  in  a  year.  tion,  as  had  been  done  by  Germany,  hot  agreed 

The  efforts  of  Abdul- Hamid  to  strengthen  to  an  increase  of  specific  duties  under  the  neir 
and  nationalize  Turkish  institutions,  and  eman-  tariff.  The  English  Government  in  the  ce- 
dpatethecountry  from  foreign  control,  brought  gotiations  for  a  commercial  treaty  took  the 
him  into  fresh  conflicts  with  the  Christian  ground  that  the  capitulations  in  respect  to 
churches.  The  Armenian  Patriarch  resigned  foreign  trade,  superseded  by  the  treaty  of  1861, 
in  earnest  when,  in  addition  to  the  neglect  of  would  revive  when  the  treaty  expired, 
long-promised  reforms  and  the  denial  of  protec-  The  MMtenegrln  Frmitler. — When  Prince Nicho- 
tion  to  the  oppressed  Armenians  of  the  Leba-  las  of  Montenegro  visited  Constantinople  and, 
non,  the  Porte  now  infringed  upon  the  ancient  under  the  auspices  of  Russia,  whose  relatione 
privileges  and  autonomous  rights  of  the  church,  with  Austria  wore  strained  at  that  time,  formed 
The  Greek  Patriarch  had  already  resigned,  for  an  alliance  with  the  Sultan,  the  object  of  which 
the  same  reason.  The  Greek  Catholics  refused  was  to  prevent  the  advance  of  Austria  to  Sa- 
to yield  up  rights  enjoyed  ab  antiquo^  by  giving  lonica,  the  Sultan  agreed  to  a  considerahle  ex- 
Turkish  judicial  authorities  criminal  jurisdiction  tension  of  Montenegrin  territory  in  northern 
over  parish  priests.  The  dispute  was  finally  Albania,  which  would  finally  set  at  rest  the 
compromised  on  the  basis  of  the  status  quo  Montenegrin  boundary  question.  Orders  were 
ante.  The  Fanar  was  at  the  same  time  dis-  given  for  handing  over  the  territory,  but  the 
turbed  by  an  intestine  division,  which  was  Albanians  determined  to  prevent  it.  On  Jane 
finally  composed  by  tiie  election  of  the  Arch-  6  the  inhabitants  of  the  Gusinje  district  at- 
bishop  of  Derkos  to  the  patriarchate.  tacked  a  Montenegrin  village  and  carried  off 

Photiades  Pasha,  the  Christian  governor  ap-  the  heads  of  thirteen  Montenegrins.    Anncd 

pointed  over  Crete,  resigned,  but  the  difiiculties  bands  were  raised  in  all  the  villages  of  the 

with  the  Cretans  were  amicably  settled  by  an  north.  Large  re-enforcements  of  Turkish  troops 

agreement  to  reserve  1,500  Turkish  pounds  of  were  sent  to  Macedonia  and  Albania.    The  tor- 

the  Vakuf  revenues  for  the  mosques,  and  to  pay  bulent  chief  Ali  Pasha,  of  Gusinje,  was  arre^t- 

the  rest  into  the  local  treasury.  ed.     Collisions  took  place   with  the  Turkish 

MieedoBiaii  Oitrages. — Many  reports  were  sent  troops,  but  the  affair  subsided,  and  the  ultimate 

abroad  during  the  latter  part  of  1884  describ-  delineation  of  the  frontier  was  postponed.  Al- 

ing  outrages  committed  on  Christians  by  Mus-  bania  was  in  a  state  of  ferment  and  anarchj 

sulman  fanatics.     The  Turkish  Government  during  the  entire  year.    In  October  bands  of 

made  an  investigation,  and  reported  that  the  marauders  fell  upon  Christian  villages  in  thepart 

disturbances  were  not  of  a  religious  nature,  of  Albania  known  as  Old  Servia,  and  burned 

but  were  acts  of  brigandage  and  robbery  com-  the  houses  and  committed  murders. 
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IRimSt    Tlie   *' Unitarian  Chnrch  Di-  eleventh  meeting  of  the  National  Conference 

'  and  Missionary  Hand-Book  "  for  1884-  of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian  churches  was 

res  a  list  of    344  Unitarian  charches  held  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  beginning  September 

United  States  and  Canada,  which  are  22.    Tlie  Hon.  Dorman  B.  Eaton  presided, 

ated  as  follows :    In  Canada,  8 ;    Cali-  Two  hundred  and  twelve  charches  and  83  con- 

6 ;  Colorado,  8 ;  Connecticut,  2 ;  Dako-  ferenoes,  associations,  etc.,  were  represented 

Delaware,  1 ;  District  of  Columbia,  1 ;  bj  526  delegates.    The  Council  of  the  Oonfer- 

a,  1 ;  Illinois,  16;  Indiana,  4;  Iowa,  8;  enoe  reported  that  in  the  two  years  since  the 

,  3;  Maine,  19;    Maryland,  1;  Massa-  last  meeting  of  the  body,  the  churches  united 

^  178;    Michigan,  14;    Minnesota,  3;  in  it  had  contributed  $428,000  to  the  various 

ri,  5 ;    Nebraska,  4 ;   New  Hampshire,  objects  then  proposed  by  it.    In  the  twenty 

)w  Jersey,  1;  New  York,  17;  Ohio,  3;  years  since  the  Conference  was  formed,  the 

•^  4 ;  Pennsylvania,  6 ;  Rhode  Island,  4 ;  Unitarian  Church  had  endowed  Antioch  College 

Carolina,  1;  Vermont,  5;  Wisconsin,  7.  with  $110,000,  Meadville  Theological  School 

directory "  gives  the  names  of  267  min-  with   $75,000,   and  the  Cambridge   Divinity 

rbo  are  in  charge  of  churches,  and  of  School  with  $130,000 ;  while  the  American  Uni- 

listers  who  are  not  in  charge  of  churches,  tarian  Association,  besides  its  regular  and  enlarg- 

organizations  for  religious  and  benevo-  ing  work  of  missions,  had  collected  the  means 

irk  consist  of  the  American  Unitarian  and  made  the  plans  of  a  central  home  of  its  mis- 

ition ;  the  National  Conference  of  Uni-  sionary  efforts. 

and  other  Christian  Churches;  the  The  report  of  the  American  Unitarian  A  sso- 
n  and  the  Southern  Unitarian  Confer-  ciation  stated  that  in  the  past  two  years  $199,- 
the  Women's  Auxiliary  Conference ;  000  had  been  given  through  it  to  special  ob- 
men's  Western  Unitarian  Conference;  ieots,  viz.:  $152,000  to  erect  a  denominational 
itarian  and  the  Western  Unitarian  Sun-  building,  and  $47,000  more  to  relieve  the 
lool  Societies  ;  twenty-five  State  and  church  in  New  Orleans  from  debt ;  to  complete 
onferences  and  associations  ;  twelve  the  additional  endowment  for  the  seminary  at 
rial  associations,  unions,  and  educational  Meadville,  Pa. ;  to  establish  a  professorship  in 
s ;  three  general  organizations  in  behalt  the  Unitarian  College  in  Hungary ;  and  to  sup- 
iay-schools ;  and  numerous  local  or-  port  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo  in  his  work  for 
ions.  The  theological  schools  are  the  Southern  education.  Besides  these  sums,  $145,- 
f  School  of  Harvard  University,  Cam-  000  had  been  bequeathed  to  increase  the  per- 
Mass.,  with  a  faculty  of  eight  members,  manent  missionary  fund,  and  the  regular  con- 
*  Meadville  Theological  School,  Mead-  tributions  had  continued  to  increase,  amount- 
a.,  with  ten  instructors.  ing  now  to  $79,000.  The  Association  had  kept 
iins  In  Great  Britain. — The  Unitarians  alive  twenty  feeble  parishes,  helped  tweuty- 
1  England  283  places  of  worship;  in  four  other  churches  in  growing  towns,  sup- 
d,  9 ;  in  Wales,  32  ;  in  Ireland,  41 ;  and  ported  religious  services  in  eight  educational 
ale  of  Man,  1.  The  number  of  minis-  centers,  helped  sustain  nine  State  missionaries, 
active  duty  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire-  maintained  the  mission  in  India,  and  partici- 
281;  while  91  other  ministers  are  en-  pated  in  the  support  of  a  chnrch  in  Buda-Pesth, 
in  literary  or  other  pursuits,  or  have  Hungary,  and  had  sent  out  several  thousand 
from  work.  The  principal  Unitarian  volumes  and  more  than  200,000  tracts.  Re- 
gnal institution  in  England  is  Manches-  ports  were  received  from  the  Western  Confer- 

7  College  in  London,  of  which  the  Rev.  ence,  which,  besides  co-operating  with  the  West- 
Martineau,  LL.  D.,  is  principal.  The  ern  State  Conferences  in  the  work  of  missions 
nation  has  also  a  college  for  the  educa-  and  church  extension,  has  established  a  large 
^*  missionaries  "  in  Manchester.  book-store  and  Unitarian  headquarters  in  Chi- 
lans  in  Hungary. — The  Unitarian  or-  cago;  and  from  the  Southern  Conference,  the 
ion  in  Hungary  (Transylvania)  is  epis-  headquarters  of  which  are  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

I  form,  with  one  bishop  whose  cathedral  The  Conference  adopted  resolutions  recom- 

[lausenburg  (Koloszvar),   and  includes  mending  the  maintenance  of  State  Conferences 

ishes,  with  about  60,000  members.   The  where  that  is  practicable  without  interfering 

at  Klausenbnrg  has  twelve  professors  with  existing  local  conferences,  and  the  ap- 

out  800  students ;    gymnasia  are  sus-  pointment  of  a  State  missionary  for  each ;  rec- 

at  Thorda  and  St.  Keresztur ;  and  the  ommending  the  setting  apart  of  $25,000  as  the 

lay-schools  return  more  than  5,000  stn-  nncleus  of  the  church-building  loan   fund  to 

The  Hungarian  Church  is  on  fraternal  be  established  bj  the  American  Unitarian  As- 

8  with  the  American  Unitarian   Asso  sociation,  and  the  addition  of  $20,000  more  to 
and  a  regular  correspondence  is  kept  be  raised  by  immediate  subscriptions ;  and  ap- 

reen  the  two  bodies.  proving  the  formation  of  Unitarian  clubs,  for 

lal  ConferaiM  tf  Pnttarian  ChnichM. — The  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  lay  members  of  the 
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D.  Wright,  of  MasBacbosetts,  was  se-  at  Washington  on  the  Ist  of  December  bj  Sec- 
retary Frelinghiiysen  on  the  part  of  the  United 

r  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress,  ap-  States,  and  Gen.  Joaquin  Zavala  for  the  Cen- 

July  7,  a  commission  was  appointed  by  tral  American  republic.    The  purpose  of  this 

isident  ^*to  ascertain  the  best  modes  of  was  to  secure  the  construction  of  the  proposed 

^  more  intimate  international  and  com-  interoceanic  canal  in  Nicaragua  by  the  Gov- 

relations  between  the  United  States  ernment  of  the  United  States.    This  met  with 

several  countries  of  Central  and  South  opposition,  and  failed  of  ratification  during  the 

a.^^     The  commissioners  consisted  of  last  session  of  the  Forty-eighth  Congress.    This 

U.  Sharpe,  of  New  York;  Thomas  C.  also  was  withdrawn  by  the  President  during 

is,  of  Missouri ;  and  Solon  O.  Thacher,  the  special  session  of  the  Senate, 

sas ;  and  W.  E.  Curtis,  of  Washington,  The  Political  CaBvaaB. — ^The  political  canvass 

pointed  secretary  to  the  commission,  for  the  election  of  President  and  Vice-Presi- 

mces  were  given  on  the  subject  of  the  dent  was  one  of  exceptional  interest  and  im- 

in  several  cities  of  the  country,  and  portance.    As  early  as  December,  1888,  cer- 

imber  the  commission  made  a  visit  to  tain  Republicans  in  the  city  of  Boston  began  a 

Returning  thence  by  way  of  New  movement  in  behalf  of  the '*  adoption  of  meas- 

,  it  embarked  for  Venezuela  early  in  urea  and  the  nomination  of  men  fitted  to  com- 
mand the  hearty  approval  and  support  of  the 

es. — ^The  commercial  treaty  with  Mexi-  independent,  thoughtful,   and  discriminating 

;h  was  negotiated  in  1882-83,  was  rati-  voters  of  the  United  States."    A  committee 

the  Senate,  March  11,  by  a  vote  of  41  was  formed  and  a  correspondence  entered  into 

ml  the  legislation  necessary  to  give  it  which  resulted  in  a  call  for  a  conference  of 

E»  not  been  adopted.    A  treaty  was  ne-  Independent  Republicans  in  New  York  on  Feb- 

.  during  the  year  with  the  Spanish  Gov-  ruary  23.    At  this  conference  the  following 

t,  at  Madrid,  by  the  American  minister,  resolution,  offered  by  the  Hon.  Frederick  A. 

.  Foster,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  Potts,  of  New  Jersey,  was  adopted  : 

freer  interchange  of  products  between  Whereas,  A  consistent  and  feithful  adherence  to  the 

ted  States  and  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  prinoiples  of  administrative  reform,  heretofore  in- 

ico.    This  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  ^onod  in  State  and  National  Convention,  is  abso- 

LOth  of  December,  but  was  not  ratified  ^"^  /  essential  to  the  vitality  and  success  of  the  Re- 

v:           .          -TV               »»»o  uv/w  tttwiic^  publican  party:   and  events  have   shown  that  the 

he  session  of  Congress  which  had  then  Sisrej^ard  of  these  principles  has  led  to  party  defeat 

The  object  of  the  treaty,  as  stated  by  in  several  of  the  most  unportant  States ;  and. 

•etary  of  State,  was :  Whereat^  The  adoption  of  a  similarly  mistaken  poli- 

jstablUh  such  reciprocity  of  exohanj?e  of  the  "7  ^,Pf\  inevitably  lead  to  defeat  at  the  next  Presi- 

of  the  United  States  and  of  the  neighboring     dential  election :  ^ 

provinces  and  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Ricol  ,v.^1?'^*'^V^^^  'Ut  IS^'K'^k^®  ^^'/^^JSS^  °J 

mutual  shipping  privileges  as  will  tend  to  a  ^«  Republican  party  that  the  character,  ^oord.  and 

evelopracnt  o?  commeroef  2.  To  Vemove  the  T^^^^T^^'lx^^i?'^^^^.  ^°''  ^'^^^l''^  ^t  ^T 

ti3  anS  obstructions  to  which  American  trade  President  of  the  United  Stat^  should  be  such  as  t« 

pini?  have  for  many  years  been  exposed  un-  ^J*™^^  «^**™  confidence  in  their  readiness  to  defend 

Triff  and  customs  regulations  of  thesTislands ;  f ^«  ^^^<^  aheady  made  toward  divorciM  the  pub^ 

o  supplement  the  t^ty  of  1795  with  Spain  by  ^°  '*'";!2ft.S^?  P'''*^  P2^*^'*t'  """^^  ^  oontmue  tliese 

m(xfom  provisions  as  to  commercial  freedom,  advances  till  the  separation  has  been  made  final  and 

Kition  of  the  rights  of  prions  and  property,  <»rapiete. 

J  most-favored-nation"  clause,  which  do  not  A  committee  was  appointed  "  to  provide  for 

hat  treaty.  the  interchange  and  practical  expression  of 

eral  reduction  in  the  deities  on  sngar  opinion  in  harmony  with  the  foregoing  reso- 

»acco  imported  from  Caba  and  Porto  lotion,  and  to  take  such  action  in  relation 

ased  a  strong  opposition  to  the  treaty,  thereto  as  they  may  deem  expedient."     At 

\  instrumental  in  preventing  its  imme-  first  only  men  from  New  York  wore  selected, 

.tification.    It  was  still  pending  at  the  authority  being  given  to  them  to  add  repre- 

joumment  of  Congress,  but  was  subse-  sentatives  from  other  States.    Gen.  Francis  0. 

recalled  from  the  Senate  by  the  new  Barlow,  of  New  York,  was  made  chairman  of 

at  during  the  special  session  of  that  the  committee.     Circulars  were  sent  out,  set- 

hich  began  on  the  5th  of  March,  1885.  ting  forth  the  object  of  the  Independent  move- 

r  of  reciprocity  with  Santo  Domingo  was  ment  and  inviting  co-operation,  and  on  the 

\t  Washington  on  tlie  4th  of  December  12th  of  May  the  committee  sent  a  circnlar  let- 

etary  of  State  Frelinghnysen  and  Se-  ter  to  the  delegates  to  the  Republican  National 

luel  D.  J,  Galvin  as  plenipotentiaries  for  Convention. 

powers.  It  provided  for  the  free  inter-  Republican  Confentitii* — The  time  and  place 
»f  certain  products,  and  a  liberal  reduc-  for  the  Republican  Convention  had  been  de- 
duties  on  others,  and  made  provision  termined  upon  by  the  National  Committee  at 
luch  less  restricted  commercial  inter-  a  meeting  held  in  Washington  in  December, 
No  action  was  taken  upon  this  by  the  1883,  together  with  the  plan  of  representation 
luring  the  session  ending  March  4, 1885,  for  States  and  congressional  districts.  (See 
ras  afterward  withdrawn  by  President  **  Annual  CyclopsBdia  "  for  1888.)  As  the  pre- 
id.   A  treaty  with  Nicaragua  was  signed  liminary  canvass  opened  in  the  several  States, 
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ve  that  eyeiywhere  the  protection  to  a  dti- 
Tican  birth  must  be  secured  to  citizens  by 
adoption,  and  we  favor  the  settlement  of 
lerences  by  international  arbitration, 
iblican  party  having  its  birth  in  a  hatred 
x>r.  and  in  a  desire  that  all  men  may  be 
Uiil,  la  unalterably  opposed  to  placing  our 
en  m  competition  with  any  form  of  servile 
her  at  home  or  abroad.  In  this  spirit  we 
le  importation  of  contract  labor,  whether 
te  or  Asiaj  as  an  offense  against  the  spirit 
a  institutions,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to 
present  law  restricting  Chinese  immigra- 
provide  such  further  legislation  as  is  ne- 
arry  out  its  purposes. 

m  of  the  dvil  service,  auspiciously  begun 
blican  administration,  should  be  completed 
her  extension  of  the  reformed  system  al- 
Ushed  by  law  to  all  the  grades  oi  the  serv- 
1  it  is  applicable.  The  spirit  and  {)urpose 
m  shoula  be  ol»erved  in  all  executive  ap- 
,  and  all  laws  at  variance  with  the  objects 
reformed  legislation  should  be  repealed^  to 
It  the  dangers  to  free  institutions  which 
power  of  otfioial  patn^iage  may  be  wisely 
ely  avoided. 

Lc  lands  are  the  heritage  of  the  people  of 
States,  and  should  be  reserved  as  far  as 
small  noldings  by  actual  settlers.  We  are 
he  acquisition  of  large  tracts  of  these  lands 
ions  or  individuals,  especially  where  such 
3  in  the  hands  of  non-resident  ahens,  and 
ieavor  to  obtain  such  legislation  aa  will 
'ect  this  evil. 

nd  of  Congress  the  speedy  forfeiture  of  all 
which  have  lapsed  by  reason  of  non-com- 
1  acts  of  incorporation  in  all  cases  where 
sen  no  attempt  m  good  faith  to  perform  the 
>f  such  grants. 

tful  thanks  of  the  American  people  are  due 
Q  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  late  war,  and 
can  party  stands  pledged  to  suitable  pen- 
1  who  were  disabled,  and  for  the  wiaows 
3  of  those  who  died  in  the  war.  The  Re- 
rty  also  i>ledge3  itself  to  the  repeal  of  the 
ontained  in  the  arrears  act  of  1879,  so  that 
Dldiers  shall  share  alike,  and  their  pensions 
with  the  date  of  disability  or  discharge, 
h  the  date  of  the  application, 
iiblioan  party  favors  a  policy  which  shall 
n  entangling  alliances  with  foreign  nations, 
ihall  give  the  right  to  expect  toat  foreign 
li  ref^in  from  meddling  m  American  af- 
oiicy  which  seeks  peace  and  fair  trade  with 
but  especially  with  those  of  the  Western 

nd  the  restoration  of  our  navy  to  its  old- 
%h  and  etficiency,  that  it  may  in  any  sea 
rii^hts  of  American  citizens  and  the  inter- 
encan  commerce,  and  we  call  upon  Con- 
move  the  burdens  under  which  American 
a  been  depressed,  so  that  it  may  again  be 
'e  have  a  commerce  which  leaves  no  sea 
and  a  navy  which  takes  no  law  fh>m  su- 

• 

That  appointments  by  the  President  to 
he  Territories  should  be  made  from  the 
izens  and  residents  of  the  Territories  which 
serve. 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  enact 
IS  shall  promptly  and  effectually  suppress 
of  polygamy  within  our  territory,  ana  di- 
political  iVom  the  ecclesiastical  power  in 
td  Mormon  Church,  and  that  the  law  so 
)uld  be  rigidlv  enforced  by  the  civil  au- 
Dossible,  and  by  the  military  if  need  be. 
le  of  the  United  States,  in  their  organized 
•nstitute  a  nation,  and  not  a  mere  confed- 
tates.  The  national  Government  is  su- 
in  the  sphere  of  its  national  duty,  but  the 
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States  have  reserved  rights  which  should  be  faithAilly 
nudntained.  Each  should  be  guarded  with  jealous 
care,  so  that  the  harmony  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment may  be  preserved  and  the  Union  be  kept  invio- 
late. The  perpetuity  of  our  institutions  rests  upon 
the  maintenance  of  a  free  ballot,  an  honest  count,  and 
correct  returns.  We  denounce  the  fraud  and  violence 
practiced  by  the  Democracy  in  Southern  States,  by 
which  the  will  of  the  voter  is  defeated,  as  dangerous 
to  the  preservation  of  free  institutions,  and  w^e  sol- 
enmly  arraign  the  Democratic  party  as  being  the 
guilty  recipient  of  the  tVuits  of  such  fraud  and  vio- 
lence. 

We  extend  to  the  Bepublicans  of  the  South,  regard- 
less of  their  former  party  afiiliations,  our  coraial  sym- 
pathy, and  pledge  to  them  our  most  earnest  efforts  to 
promote  the  j>as&age  of  such  legislation  as  will  secure 
to  every  citizen,  of  whatever  race  or  color,  the  full 
and  complete  recognition,  possession,  and  exercise  of 
all  civil  and  political  rights. 

Id  the  presentation  of  candidates  the  name 
of  Senator  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  of  Oonnectiout, 
was  offered  by  Mr.  Brandagee,  of  that  State, 
in  a  eulogistic  speech ;  that  of  Senator  John 

A.  Logan,  of  Illinois,  by  Senator  Collom ;  Mr. 
Blaine's,  by  William  H.  West,  of  Ohio ;  Presi- 
dent Arthur's,  by  Martin  I.  Townsend,  of  New 
York;  Senator  Sherman's,  by  Judge  J.  B. 
Foraker,  of  Ohio ;  Senator  Edmunds's,  by  ez- 
Govemor  John  D.  Long,  of  Massachusetts. 
On  Saturday,  June  7,  the  fourth  day  of  the 
convention,  four  ballots  were  taken,  with  the 
following  result : 

HRST   BALLOT. 

James  O.  Blaiae Saii 

Chester  A.  Arthur 278 

George  P.  Edmonds 98 

John  A.  Logan 68^ 

John  Sherman 8i) 

Joseph  R.  liawley 18 

Robert  T.  lincohi 4 

W.T.  Sherman 2 

SECOND   BALLOT. 

James  G.  Blaine 849 

Chester  A.  Arthur 276 

George  F.  Edmnnda 85 

John  A.  Logan 61 

John  Sherman 28 

Joseph  R.  Hawley 18 

Robert  T.  Lincob 4 

W.T.Sherman 8 

THIRD   BALLOT. 

James  G.  Blaine 875 

Chester  A.  Arthur 274 

George  F.  Edmunds 69 

John  A.  Logan 58 

John  Sherman 25 

Joseph  R.  Hawley 18 

Robert  T.  Lincoln 8 

W.  T.Sherman 2 

FOURTH   BALLOT. 

James  G.  Blaine 541 

Chester  A.  Arthur 207 

George  F.  Edmunds 41 

John  A.  Logan 7 

Joseph  R.  Hawley 15 

Robert  T.  Lincohi 8 

The  changes  on  the  fourth  ballot  were  start- 
ed by  a  dispatch  from  Senator  Logan,  recom- 
mending his  friends  to  support  Mr.  Blaine. 
After  the  ballot,  the  usual  motion  to  make  the 
nomination  unanimous  was  adopted,  and  at 
the  evening  session  Senator  Logan  was  nomi- 
nated for  Vice-President  without  opposition. 

B.  F.  Jones,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  subsequently 
made  chairman  of  the  new  National  Commit- 
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tee,  and  James  B.  Chaffee,  of  Colorado,  chair-  tions  giving  formal  expression  to  their  prefer- 

man  of  the  Executive  Committee  thereof.   The  ences. 

headquarters  were  estahlished  in  New  York.  While  the  Democratic  party  in  the  State  d 

The  significant  portions  of  Mr.  Blaine^s  letter  of  New  York  was  not  altogether  harmoniou  in 

acceptance  are  given  on  page  87.  support  of  Gov.  Cleveland  fur  the  candidacy,  i 

The  nominations  caused  much  dissatisfaction  majority  of  the  delegates  chosen  at  the  Stite 

and  excited  the  opposition  of  the  Independent  Convention  were  favorable  to  it,  and  the  dek- 

Republicans,  among  whom  were  a  number  of  gation  was  instructed  to  vote  as  a  nnit    The 

persons  who   had   been   prominent   in   the  opposition  came  chiefij  from   the  Tammtaj 

party.  faction  of  New  York  city,  and  was  carried  into 

At  a  conference  in  New  York  on  the  16th,  the  National  Convention,  notwithstanding  the 

called  by  the  Independent  Committee,  and  par^  imposition  of  the  unit  rule  by  the  State  Convea- 

ticipated  in  by  prominent  representatives  from  tion.    Mr.  Cleveland's  advocates  were  greatly 

several  States,  tne  following  resolutions,  offered  strengthened  by  the  assnrance  that,  if  nood- 

by  Mr.  Carl  Schnrz,  were  adopted :  nated,  he  would  receive  the  support  of  tbe 

Wh^reae,  We  are  met  in  conference  as  Bepublicans  Independent  Republicans,   who   had  declared 

and  Independents  to  take  action  in  opposition  to  the  against  Blaine.     In  tlie  convention  the  Tain- 

nominations  of  James  G.  Blaine  for  President  and  many  delegates  made  a  vigorous  contest  aniut 

Su^-^ind^^        Vice-President  of  the  Umted  the  "unit  rule,"  but  an  amendment  to  the  rnkt, 

Whir^,  These  candidates  were  named  in  absolute  providing  that  the  votes  of  delegates,  in  ease 

disregard  of  the  reform  sentiment  of  the  nation,  and  of  difference,  should  be  recorded   in  accord- 

repretienting  political  methods  and  principles  to  which  ance   with   their  individual  preferences,  wai 

we  are  uoarterably  opposed:  voted  down,  882  to  463. 

Jiesolved,  That  it  is  our  conviction  that  the  country         ri^„   t>;/.k««^  d   ti.,vv«.«j    ^#  »r«. .,  a^ 

will  be  better  served  by  opposing  these  nominatioii  ,   ^^^^  Richard  B.  Hubbard   of  Texas,  was  Ae 

than  by  supTOiting  them.  temporary,  and  William  F.  Vilaa,  of  ^  iscowni, 

JieBoived,  That  we  look  with  solicitude  to  the  com-  permanent  chairman  of  the  convention.    Ofi 

ing  nominations  by  the  Democratic  party :  they  have  the  second  day,  after  Uie  permanent  orffaoio- 

^e  S'e'f^eljXn'*^'*'*^  "^  ^"^           ^°"  ^^^^  ^**  effected,  on  a  motion  to  lay  on  the 

^fved,  That  a  coiiimittee  of  twenty-five  members  ^^e  a  proportion  to  proceed  to  the  nomina- 

be  api)ointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  in  co-operation  tion  of  candidates,  Mr.  Manning,  chairroaa  of 

with  similar  committees  to  be  appointed  elsewhere,  to  the  New  York  delegation,  announced  its  TOte 

take  without  delay  swtable  measures  for  rallying  and  ^g  u  72  no,"  whereupon  a  Tammany  delegate 

Sl^^^tt%^or^So7^lirntJSf^^^  vigorously  protested^h^^^ 

a  view  to  the  holding,  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible,  of  19  7^8,  and  4  absent,"  but  It  was  recorded  v 

a  general  representative  conference  for  the  purpose  of  announced  by  the  chairman.    The  prcsentatio 

concerting  such  further  steps  as  may  be  found  advis-  of  candidates  was  then  begun  and  cootiDiMd 

able  for  the  exDression  and  effective  enforcement  of  ^^e  next  dav.     The  name  of  Mr.  Barard  w» 

our  views  of  public  interest.  _^       ajv'aa*             r>           i^-i           #t\i 

_,       ,    /            ...            .            J     -    ,  presented  by  Attorney-General  Grav,  of  Delt- 

The  chairman  of  this  meeting,  and  of  the  ^are;   that  of  Mr.  McDonald  by  "Mr.  HeD- 

committee  which  subseoaenUy  acted  under  its  dricks,  of  Indiana ;  that  of  Mr.  Thurman  bf 

authority  was  George  William  Curtis,  of  New  John  W.  Breckenridge,  of  California;  that  i 

York.     There  was  an  antl- Blaine  Republican  ^r.  Carlisle  by  J.  A.  McKenzie,  of  Kentnckr; 

meeting  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  June  23,  at  that  of  Gov.  Cleveland  by  Daniel  8.  Lockwood, 

which  a  committee  was  chosen  to  co-operate  of  New  York ;  the  Tammany  clelegates  oppoi- 

with  others  having  a  simUar  purpose.  ing  him  through  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Gradv,  who 

Deijiocratle  Conventloiir-The  Democratic  Na-  declared  that  the  Irishmen,  the  Roman  Catbo- 

tional  Committee,  at  a  meeting  held  m  Wash-  Ucs,  and  the  laboiing-men  of  New  York  ww 

ington  on  the  22d  of  February,  decided  upon  against  him ;  that  of  Gov.  Hoadley,  of  Ohia 

Chicago  as  the  place,  and  July  8  as  the  time,  of  on  the  third  day  of  the  convention,  by  Thorn* 

meeting  of  the  National  Convention.     Ih  the  e.  Powell;  Mr.  Randall's,  by  ex-Senator  Wil- 

call,  **all  Democratic  conservative  citizens  of  jgce.    A  number  of  speeches  were  madeiK^ 

the  United  States,  irrespective  of  past  political  ©nding  the  nominations,  and  on  the  evening  0^ 

associations  and  differences,  who   can  unite  the  third  day  the  platform   was  present*! 

with  us  in  the  effort  for  pure,  economical,  and  j^\^  occasioned  a  new  contest  led  by  Geo.  B. 

constitutional  government,"  were  **  cordially  F.  Butler,  of  Mas^chusetts.     The  platform, » 

invited  "  to  join  in  sending  delegates  to  the  reported  by  WiUiam  R.  Morrison,  of  lUinoB, 

convention.    In  the  prehminary  canvass  in  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  was  as  foUows: 
several  States  preferences  were  developed  in 

various  quarters  in  favor  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  The  Democratic  naity  of  the  Union,  throurtj 

^f  xr«-,    v««u    Ti.^r^-^  T?    n^^^^A    ^fi  "n«i«  representatives    in  x^ational  Convention  awemoW' 

Of  New   York    Thomas  F    Bayard    of  Dela-  recognizes  that,  as  the  nation  grows  older,  neir  isfvi 

ware,  Joseph   h.   McDonald  and    1  nomas  A.  are  bom  of  time  and  projrress  and  old  i*«ii€»  poi* 

Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  Samuel  J.  Randall,  of  But  the  fimdiunental  principles  of  the  DemocrMT,i^ 

Pennsylvania,    Allen    G.  Thurman,  of    Ohio,  proved  by  the  united  voice  of  Ae  people,  rero^  tfj 

John  G.  Carlisle,  of  Kentucky,  and  Gov.  Gro-  ^.tJ^IJl'^J^lJ!^ ^t^^},^^  ^HJ?  "^jJ^d 

„^- i-ii       1     j»     x-xT       viAi            j«ja  continuance  of  iree  ffovemment.    The  pres^mOoB" 

ver  Cleveland  of  New  York,  as  the  candidate  pcnonal  rights,  the  equality  of  all  citiiewbefcit* 

for  tiie  presidency,  a  number  of  State  conven-  law,  the  reserved  rights  of  tne  States,  and  the  rapi^ 
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il  Government  within  the  limits  of  shock  its  moral  sense.  Its  honest  members;  its  inde- 
will  ever  form  the  true  basis  of  our  pendent  journals,  no  longer  maintain  a  successful  con- 
I  never  be  surrendered  without  de-  test  for  authority  in  its  councils  or  a  veto  upon  bad 
mce  of  rights  and  powers  which  en-  nominations.  That  change  is  necessary  is  proved  bv 
to  be  developed  in  peace,  and  social  an  existing  surplus  of  more  than  $100,000,000,  whicn 
tained  by  means  of  local  self-govern*  has  yearly  been  collected  from  a  suffering  people, 
indispensable  for  the  practiciu  appli-  Unnecessary  .taxation  is  ui\just  taxation.  We  de- 
iement  of  these  ftmdamental  pnnci-  noimoe  the  Republican  party  for  having  failed  to  re- 
remment  should  not  always  be  oon-  lieve  the  people  from  crushing  war- taxes,  which  have 
olitical  party.  Frequent  change  of  paralyzed  business,  crippled  industry,  and  deprived 
as  necessary  as  constant  recurrence  tabor  of  employment  ana  of  just  reward. 
11.  Otherwise,  abuses  grow,  and  the  The  Democracy  pledges  itself  to  purify  the  Admin- 
;ead  of  b^ng  carried  on  for  the  gen-  istration  from  corruption,  to  restore  economy,  to  revive 
>me8  an  instrumentality  for  impos-  respect  for  law,  ana  to  reduce  taxation  to  tne  lowest 
DS  on  the  many  who  are  governed,  limit  consistent  with  due  regard  to  the  preservation  of 
the  few  who  govern.  Public  serv-  the  faith  of  the  nation  to  its  creditors  and  pensioners. 
)  arbitrary  rulers.  This  is  now  the  Knowing  full  well,  however,  that  legislation  affecting 
^ontry ;  hence  a  change  is  demanded,  the  operations  of  the  people  should  be  cautious  ana 
n  purty,  so  fiur  as  principle  is  con-  conservative  in  method,  not  in  advance  of  public 
iscenoe.  bi  practice  it  is  an  oiganiza-  opinion,  but  responsive  to  its  demands^  the  Demo- 
ihose  who  control  its  machinery.  The  cratic  party  is  pledged  to  revise  the  tariff  in  a  spirit 
ry  which  have  been  brought  to  light  of  fairness  to  all  interests.  But,  in  making  reduction 
ent  of  the  Qovemment  are  sufficient  in  taxes,  it  is  not  proposed  to  injure  any  domestic  in- 
reform  within  the  Bepublican  party,  dustries,  but  rather  to  promote  their  healthy  growth, 
ority,  made  reckless  by  the  long  poe-  From  the  foundation  of  this  Government  taxes  col- 
have  succumbed  to  its  corrupting  in-  lected  at  the  custom-house  have  been  the  chief 
placed  in  nomination  a  ticket  against  source  of  Federal  revenue.  Such  they  must  continue 
endent  portion  of  the  party  are  in  to  be.  Moreover,  many  industries  have  come  to  rely 
erefore,  a  change  is  demanded.  Such  upon  legislation  for  successful  continuance,  so  that 
ce  necessary  in  1876,  but  the  will  of  any  change  of  law  must  be  at  every  step  regardful  of 
ben  defeated  by  a  fraud  which  can  the  labor  and  capital  thus  involved.  Tne  process  of 
en  nor  condoned.  Again,  in  1880,  the  reform  must  be  subject  in  the  execution  to  this 
nded  by  the  people  was  defeated  by  plain  dictate  of  justice.  All  taxation  shall  bo  limited 
money  contributed  by  unscrupulous  to  the  requirements  of  economical  government.  The 
shameless  jobbers,  who  had  bar-  necessai^  reduction  in  taxation  can  and  must  be  ef- 
^ful  profits  or  hiffh  office.  The  Re-  fbcted  without  depriving  American  labor  of  the  ability 
during  its  legal,  its  stolen,  and  its  to  compete  successfully  with  foreign  labor,  and  with- 
of  power,  has  steadily  decayed  in  out  imposing  lower  rates  of  duty  than  will  be  ample 
uid  political  cap»(nty.  Its  platform  to  cover  any  increased  cost  of  production  which  may 
alistof  its  past  failures.  It  demands  exist  in  consequence  of  the  higner  rate  of  wages  pre- 
f  our  navy — it  has  squandered  hun-  vailing  in  this  country.  Sufficient  revenue  to  pay  all 
to  create  a  navy  that  does  not  exist,  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Government  economically 
nmss  to  remove  the  burdens  under  administered,  including  pensions,  interest  and  prin- 
shipping  has  been  depressed — ^it  im-  cipal  of  the  public  debt,  can  be  got  under  our  present 
ntinued  those  burdens.  It  professes  system  of  taxation  trom  custom-house  taxes  on  fewer 
rving  the  public  lands  for  snudl  hold-  imported  articles,  bearing  heaviest  on  article  of  Inxunr 
tiers — it  has  given  away  the  people's  ana  bearing  lightest  on  articles  of  necessity.  We 
r  a  few  railroads  and  non-resident  therefore  denounce  the  abuses  of  the  existing  tariff. 
I  and  corporate,  possess  a  larger  area  and,  subi«  it  to  the  preceding  limitations,  we  demana 
3ur  farms  between  the  two  seas.  It  that  Feaeml  taxation  shall  be  exclusively  for  public 
mce  for  free  institutions — ^itorj^anized  purposes,  and  shall  not  exceed  the  needs  of  the  €k>v- 
ilize  a  control  of  State  elections  by  emment  economically  administered. 
It  professes  a  desire  to  elevate  labor  The  system  of  direct  taxation  known  as  the  **  inter- 
1  American  working-men  to  tho com-  nal  revenue"  is  a  war-tax,  and  so  long  as  the  law 
St  and  imported  contract  labor.  It  continues  the  money  derived  therefrom  should  be 
ie  to  all  who  were  disabled  or  cUed  sacredly  devoted  to  tne  relief  of  the  people  trom  the 
ng  widows  and  orphans — it  left  to  a  remainmg  burdens  of  the  war,  and  be  made  a  fund 
30  of  Representatives  the  first  effort  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  care  and  comfort  of 
bounties  and  pensions.  It  proffers  a  worthy  soldiers  disabled  in  lino  of  duty  in  the  wars  of 
t  the  irregularities  of  our  tariff— it  the  republic,  and  for  the  payment  of  such  pensions  as 
!ontinued  them.  Its  own  tariff  com-  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  grant  to  such  soldiers, 
I  the  need  of  more  than  20  per  cent,  a  like  fund  ror  the  sailors  having  been  alreadv  pro- 
tngress  gave  a  reduction  of  less  than  vided,  and  any  surplus  should  be  paid  into  the  Trea»> 
trofesses  the  protection  of  American  ury. 

has  subjectea  them  to  an  increasing  We  favor  an  American  continental  policy  based 

tured  goods  and  a  hopeless  compe-  upon  more  intimate  commercial  and  political  relations 

ifacturing  nations,  not  one  of  which  with  the  fifteen  sister  republios  of^  North,  Central, 

ds.    It  professes  to  protect  all  Ameri-  and  South  America,  but  entangling  alliances  with 

it  has  impoverished  many  to  subni-  none. 

professes  the  protection  of  Ameri-  We  believe  in  honest  money,  the  gold  and  silver 

s  depleted  the  returns  of  American  ooinage  of  the  Constitution,  ana  a  circulating  medium 

idustry  followed  by  half  our  p?ople.  convertible  into  such  money  without  loss, 

quality  of  all  men  before  the  law  at-  Asserting  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law, 

le  status  of  colored  citizens — ^the  acts  we  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  in  its 

irere  overset  by  the  decisions  of  its  dealings  with  the  people  to  mete  out  equal  and  exact 

epts  anew  the  duty  of  leading  in  the  justice  to  all  citizens  of  whatever  nativity,  race,  color, 

\  and  reform" — its  caught  criminals  or  persuasion,  religious  or  political, 

escape  through  contrived  delays  or  We  believe  in  a  f^  ballot  and  a  fair  count,  and  we 

B  in  the  prosecution.    Honeycombed  recall  to  the  memory  of  the  people  the  noble  struggle 

,   outbreaking  exposures  no  longer  of  the  Democrats  in  the  Forty-fil^  and  Forty-sixth 
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Congresses,  hj  which  a  reluctant  Republican  opnosi-  recall  the  acquisition  of  Lonisiana,  Florida,  Californis, 

tion  was  compelled  to  assent  to  le^lation  making  and  of  the  a<^acent  Mexican  territory  bj  purcLaw 

everywhere  illegal  the  presence  of  troops  at  the  polls,  alone,  and  contrast  these  gnmd  acquisitions  of  Dodo- 

as  l^e  conclusive  proof  that  a  Democratic  Administra-  cratic  statesmanship  with  the  purchase  of  Alaslm,  the 

tion  will  preserve  liberty  with  order.  sole  fruit  of  a  RepuDlican  Administration  of  nesrlj  • 

The  selection  of  Federal  officers  for  the  Territories  quarter  of  a  century, 

should  be  restricted  to  citizens  previously  resident  The  Federal  Grovemment  should  care  for  and  im- 

therein.  prove  the  Mississippi  river  and  other  great  water- vari 

We  oppose  sumptuary  laws  which  vex  the  dtizen  of  the  republic,  so  as  to  secure  for  the  interior  Stit» 

and  interfere  with  individual  liberty.  easy  and  cheap  transportation  to  tide- water. 

We  favor  honest  civil-service  reform  and  the  oom>  Under  a  long  period  of  Democratic  rule  and  poHcj 

pensation  of  all  United  States  officers  by  fixed  salaries ;  our  merchant  marine  was  fast  overtaking  and  on  tbie 

the  separation  of  church  and  state,  and  the  diffusion  point  of  outstripping  that  of  Great  Britain  ;  vada 

of  t^ee  education  by  common  schools,  so  that  every  twenty  years  of  Kepublican  rule  and  policy  our  oooi- 

child  in  the  land  may  be  taught  the  rights  and  duties  meroe  has  been  left  to  British  bottoms  and  the  Ameri- 

of  citizenship.  can  flag  has  almost  been  swept  off  the  high  seas.    In- 

While  we  favor  all  leg^lation  which  will  tend  to  stead  of  the  Republican  party's  British  policy,  we  d«- 
the  equitable  distribution  of  property,  to  the  proven-  mand  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  an  Ameri- 
tion  of  monopoly,  and  to  the  strict  enforcement  of  in-  can  nolicy.  Under  Democratic  rule  and  policy  oia 
dividual  rights  against  corporate  abuses,  we  hold  that  mercnants  and  sailors,  flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes  io 
the  welfare  of  society  depends  upon  a  scrupulous  re-  every  port,  suocessfully  searched  out  a  market  for  the 
gard  for  the  rights  of  property  as  defined  by  law.  We  varied  products  of  American  industry  ^  under  a  qnar- 
believe  that  labor  is  best  rewarded  where  it  is  iVeest  ter  century  of  Republican  rule  uid  })olicy.  de^ite  oar 
and  most  enlightened.  It  should  therefore  be  fostered  manifest  advantage  over  all  other  nations  in  higfa-ptid 
and  cherished.  *  We  fiEivor  the  repeal  of  all  laws  re-  labor,  favorable  climates,  and  teemin^ir  soils ;  dc^iitt 
stricting  the  free  action  of  labor,  and  the  enactment  of  freedom  of  trade  among  all  these  United  States ;  de- 
laws  by  which  labor  organizations  may  be  incorporated,  spite  their  po{>ulation  by  the  foremost  races  of  dkd 
and  01  all  such  legislation  as  will  tend  to  enlighten  and  an  annual  immigration  of  the  young,  thrifty,  isd 
thepeople  as  to  the  true  relations  of  capital  and  uibor.  adventurous  of  all  nations ;  despite  our  freedom  here 

We  believe  that  the  public  land  ought,  as  far  as  from  the  inherited  burdens  of  life  and  industry  In  Old 
possible,  to  be  kept  as  homesteads  for  actual  seUlers ;  World  monarchies,  their  costly  war  navies,  t£eir  rut 
that  all  unearned  lands  heretofore  improvidently  tax-consuming,  non-produoing  standing  armies;  d^- 
granted  to  railroad  corporations  by  the  action  of  the  spite  twenty  years  of  peace,  that  Republican  rule  isd 
Republican  party  should  be  restored  to  the  public  do-  policy  have  managed  to  auirender  to  Great  Bntiin, 
mam,  and  that  no  more  grants  of  land  shall  be  made  along  with  our  commerce,  the  control  of  the  marketi 
to  corporations,  or  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the  owner-  of  the  world.  Instead  of  the  Republican  party's  Brit- 
ship  or  alien  absentees.  ish  policy,  we  demand^  in  behalf  of  the  Americas 

We  are  opposed  to  all  propositions  which  upon  any  Democracy,  an  American  policy.    Instead  of  the  Be- 

pretext  would  convert  the  General  Government  into  publican  party ^s  discredited  scheme  and  &lse  Dr^ 

a  machine  for  collecting  taxes  to  be  distributed  among  tense  of  friendship  for  American  labor,  expressed  br 

the  States  or  the  citizens  thereof.  imposing  taxes,  we  demand,  in  behalf  of  tne  Democ- 

In  reaffirming  the  declaration  of  the  Democratic  racy,  freedom  for  American  labor  by  reducing  Ux^ 

Elatform  of  1856.  that  the  liberal  principles  embodied  to  the  end  that  these  United  States  may  compete  villi 

y  Jefferson  in  tne  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  unhindered  powers  for  the  primacy  among  natiom  in 

sanctioned  in  the  Constitution,  which  make  ours  the  all  the  arts  of  peace  and  fruits  of  libeitj. 

land  of  liberty  and  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  of  With  profound  regret  we  have  been  apprised  br  the 

eveiT  nation,  nave  ever  been  cardinal  principles  in  venerable  statesman,  through  whose  person  was  loodi 

the  Democratic  faith,  we  nevertheless  do  not  sanction  that  blow  at  the  vital  principle  of  republics,  aeqdei- 

the  importation  of  foreign  labor  or  the  admission  of  cence  in  the  will  of  the  minority,  that  he  can  not  pe^ 

servile  races,  unfitted  by  habits,  training,  religion,  or  mit  us  again  to  place  in  his  hands  the  leadership  d 

kindred,  for  absorption  into  the  great  body  of  our  the  Democratic  hosts,  for  the  reason  that  the  adiien- 

people,  or  for  the  citizenship  which  our  laws  confer,  ment  of  reform  in  the  administration  of  the  Federal 

American  civilization  demands  that  against  the  immi-  Government  is  an  undertaking^  now  too  heavy  for  his 

gration  or  importation  of  Mongolians  to  these  shores  age  and  fiuling  strength.    Rejoidng  that  his  life  ht» 

our  gates  be  closed.  bien  prolonged  until  the  general  judgment  of  our  fel- 

Tne  Democratic  party  insists  that  it  is  the  duty  of  low-countrymen  is  united  in  the  wish  that  that  wnv 

this  Government  to  protect  with  equal  fidelity  and  were  righted  in  his  person^  for  the  Democracy  of  the 

vigilance  the  rights  of  its  citizens,  native  and  natural-  United  States  we  offer  to  him,  in  his  withdrawal  frcoi 

ized,  at  home  and  abroad,  and,  to  the  end  that  this  public  cares,  not  only  our  respectful  s3rmpathT  and 

protection  may  be  assured.  United  States  papers  of  esteem,  but  also  that  best  homa^  offreemen,  the 

iiaturalizataon  issued  by  courts  of  competent  jurisdio-  pledge  of  our  devotion  to  the  principles  and  the  caose 

tion  must  be  respeoted  by  the  executive  and  legisla-  now  inseparable  in  the  history  of  tms  republic  from 

tive^  departments  of  our  own  Government  and  by  all  the  labors  and  the  name  of  Samuel  J.  TiloeiL 

foreign  powers.    It  is  an  imperative  duty  of  this  Gov-  With  this  statement  of  the  hopes,  prindplea,  aod 

emment  to  efficiently  protect  all  the  rights  of  persons  purposes  of  the  Democratio  party,  tne  great  tasoe  of 

and  property  of  every  American  citizen  in  foreign  reform  and  change  in  administration  is  sutnnitted  to 

landsj  and  demand  and  enforee  full  reparation  for  any  the  people  in  cahn  confidence  that  the  popular  Toke 

invasion  thereof.    An  American  citizen  is  only  re-  will  pronounce  in  fiivor  of  new  men  and  new  aixl 

sponsible  to  his  own  Government  for  any  act  done  in  more  favorable  conditions  for  the  growth  of  indntfijt 

his  own  country  or  under  her  flag,  and  can  only  be  the  extension  of  trade,  the  employment  and  doe  re* 

tried  therefor  on  her  own  soil  and  according  to  her  wardof  labor  and  of  capital,  and  the  general  wel&re<i 

laws ;  and  no  power  exists  in  this  Government  to  ex-  the  whole  country. 

S striate  an  American  citizen  to  be  tried  in  any  foreign  ^        ^    ,         ,     .      ,         .       .                 ^x 

nd  for  any  such  act.  Gen.  Butler  submitted  a  minority  report,  toe 

This  country  has  never  had  a  well  defined  and  essential  feature  of  which  was  a  formal  lo^ 

executed  foreign  policy  save  under  Democratic  adinin-  explicit  declaration   in  favor  of  a  protectir* 

istration.    The  policy  has  ever  been  in  regard  to  for-  4.^1:49       n«   ♦iio   ^^^04-:,^^    ^r  ».,v»^/^^«<*  Itk 

eign  nations,  so  long  as  they  do  no  act  detrimental  to  \^V^'      9°  !•       question   of  substitntaig  W 

the  interests  of  the  country  or  hurtful  to  our  citizens,  onef  declarations  for  those  in  the  plfttform  tf 

to  let  them  alone ;  that  as  a  result  of  tliis  policy  we  reported,  the  vote  was  yea897i,  n&js  714^*  The 
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platform  was  then  adopted  without  a  count.  Democratic  candidates.  Their  principal  speak- 

The  first  ballot  for  candidate  for  President  was  er  was  Mr.  Carl  Scharz,  of  New  York,  who 

taken  the  same  night,  and  resulted  as  follows:  traveled  through  several  of  the  Northern  States, 

OroTer  ciereUmd 898  making  addresses  on  the  issues  and  candidates 

TISlTJiSfJ^ ^12  before  the  people. 

JoMph  McDonald 66  .   ^    -_    *^     /      „        -     -     -,  j*»^     ■• 

SamoeiJ. Randall 73  Aitt •  H«Mpoly,  Gfeeaback •  Ltbor,  and  PMpte^s 

fh°o  SSSr* ^  Pirtles.— A  National  Convention  of  the  "Anti- 

bwJg©  Hoadiy  '. '. '.  V.'.'.'.V.'.V.V.V.'.'. '.     8  Monopoly  "  party  was  held  in  Chicago  on  the 

Thomas  A.  Hendricks .' .' '    .         !.'.'!!! . .'         1  14th  of  May,  and  nominated  Gen.  Benjamin  F. 

^wdiPFtow?r 4  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  for  President.    The 

* National  Greenhack-Labor  party  held  a  con- 
When  the  vote  of  New  York  was  announced  vention  at  Indianapolis  on  the  27th  and  28th 
as  72  for  Cleveland,  it  was  stated  that  in  the  of  May,  which  was  presided  over  by  Gen.  J.  B. 
delegation  it  had  stood  49  for  Cleveland  and  Weaver,  of  Iowa.  A  dispatch  was  sent  to  Gen. 
28  divided  between  Bayard,  Slocura,  and  Butler,  asking  him  if  he  would  accept  a  nomi- 
Flower.  On  the  fourth  and  last  day  of  the  nation  on  a  satisfactory  platform.  He  replied : 
convention,  the  second  ballot  for  candidate  «^  jr  28. 
for  President  resulted  as  follows :  ^^  G^^^  j^  ^,  ^^^^^^  Indianapolis :  ^''^    "^ 

Ororer  Clereland 688  Thanks  for  your  consideration,  but  why  should  I 

Jk**™**  a'  S*^^*!?  ir* fit  ^®  asked  a  question  which  under  the  circumstances 

Ail«"o  Thurmji       4  was  never  put  to  any  Other  man  I    Is  not  my  record 

Samael  J.  Randall.'.'.*." *."    *'.'.'.*!.*!.**.!!.**..*;.*     4  ^^^  Greenbacker  for  twenty  years  sufficient  without 

Joseph  McDonald 2  a  formal  pledge  to  you  which  would  cause  me  to  be 

pointed  at  as  a  man  who  bids  for  the  nomination  ? 
The    nomination   of   Cleveland   was    made  Benjamin  F.  Butlbb. 

inanimous  on  motion  of  Mr.  Hendricks,  who        ^t»,,  a^ji.  .* ««« 

vas    subsequently  nominated  for  Vice-Presi-  ^   Gen.  Butler  was  nominated  by  a  vote  of  828 

lent  by  acclamation  after  a  roU-oall  had  be-  to  98,  the  latter  bemg  cast  for  Jesse  Harper,  of 

:un,   all  other  names  being  withdrawn.    A  ^^l^P^^^-    The  platform  set  forth  the  principles 

lew    National  Committee    was    selected,  of  *°?  Purposes  ot  die  party,  demanded  the  sub- 

rhich  WiUiam  H.   Barnum,  of  Connecticut,  stitution  of  greenbacks  for  national-bank  notes, 

ras  afterward  made  chairman;  Senator  Gor-  *^?  destruction  of  -land,  railroad  money,  and 

IAD,  of  Maryland,  being  chairman  of  the  Ex-  ^^^^r  gigantic  corporate  monopolies, '  the  res- 

cative  Committee.    Headquarters  were  estab-  toration  to  the  public  domain  of  lauds  grant- 

ahed  in  the  city  of  New  York.  ®^  \^  railroads,  prohibition  of  ahen  ownership 

iBdepeadoit  Confeieiice.  —  Shortly  after    the  ^^  ^^^^^  regulation  of  interstate  commerce,  a 

democratic  Convention,  another  conference  of  government  postal  telegraph,  a  graduated  in^ 

he   Independents  was  called,  to  be  held   in  come-tax,  abolition  of  convict-labor  systems, 

lew  York  on  the  22d  of  July.   It  was  attended  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  the  fost^nng 

y  a  large  number  of  delegates  from  different  ^^  education,  the  abohtion  of  "  child-labor," 

arts   of  the  country,  and  presided  over  by  prohibition  of    "importations  of   contracted 

Iharles    R.   Codman,   of  Massachusetts.     An  abor,"  and  reduction  of  the  terms  of  Sena- 

ddress  to  the  people  was  adopted,  and  com-  ^<^".     On  the  subject  of  the  tariff  it  suid : 
littees  appointed  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the       While  we  favor  a  wise  revision  of  the  tariff  laws, 

lOTement.  the  object  of  which  was  to  defeat  with  a  view  to  raisini^  a  revenue  from  luxuries  rather 

le  Republican  candidates.  The  address  closed  ^^  necessaries,  we  msUt  that,  as  an  economic  ques- 

-   II  *'      ,  tion,  its  importance  is  insi^^nincant  as  compared  with 

B  louow^s.  financial  issues,  for,  whereas  we  have  suffered  our 

No  atizen  can  riffhtfUllv  avoid  the  issue  or  ref\ise  worst  panics  under  low  and  also  under  high  tarifb, 

t  cast  his  vote.    The  ballot  is  a  trust.    Every  voter  we  have  never  suffered  from  a  panic  nor  seen  our 

i  a  trustee  for  good  government,  bound  to  answer  to  factories  and  workshops  stopped  while  the  volume  of 

LB  private  oonsdence  for  his  public  acts.    This  con-  money  in  circulation  was  adequate  to  the  needs  of 

Tenoe,  therefore,  assuming  that  Bepublicans  and  commerce.     Give  our  farmers   and    manufacturers 

idependent  voters  who  for  any  reason  can  not  sus-  monev  as  cheap  as  you  now  give  it  to  our  bankers, 

an  the  Republican  nomination  desire  to  take  the  and  they  can  pay  high  wages  to  labor  and  compete 

>iirse  which,  under  the  necessary  conditions  and  with  all  the  world. 

Mistitutional  methods  of  a  presidential  election,  will         _,  ...  ^  j.j  ^     r       tt. 

K»t  readily  and  surely  secure  the  result  at  which        ^  "©  nomination  of  a  candidate  for   y  ice- 

tiey  aim,  respectfully  recommends  to  all  such  citizens  President  was  left  to  the  National  Committee, 

>  support  the  electors  who  will  vote  for  Grover  Cleve-  and   Gen.   Absalom   M.  West,  of  Mississippi, 

iiui,  in  order  most  effectuaUy  to  euforc^^  ^^s  selected  for  that  place  on   the  16th   of 

bon  that  nothmg  could  more  deeply  stam  the  Amen-  a,,^,^*      t«  -«^i«  f^  *\S.  ^•^-^oi  t«^^;^^  «#•  k;- 

an  name  and  prove  more  disastrous  to  the  public  August     In  reply  to  the  formal  notice  of  his 

relfare  than  the  deliberate  indifference  of  the  people  nomination,  Gen.   Butler  replied  in  a  letter 

f  the  United  States  to  increasing  public  corruption,  dated  June  12th,  in  which  he  discussed  the 

nd  to  the  want  of  official  integrity  in  the  highest  currency  question,  but  said  nothing  about  ac- 

rusta  of  the  Government.  cepting  the  candidacy.     He  was  then  taking 

Throughout  the  canvass,  by  the  dissemina-  part  with  the  Democrats  of  Massachusetts  in 

Ion  of  documents  and  by  public  meetings,  the  their  preliminary  canvass,  and  afterward  went 

[ndependents,   under  the   direction  of    their  to  the  Chicago  Convention  as  one  of  their  dele- 

^mmittee,  labored  for  the  election  of    the  gates  at  large.   There  he  opposed  the  platform 
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in  11 — ^total,  182 ;  m^joritj  for  Oleve-    is  shown  in  the  following  table,  prepared  from 
The  popular  vote  in  the  several  States    official  returns : 
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BlafaM, 
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BlalM 
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D«D. 
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ProUb. 
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09,144 

92.978 

762 

610 
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88,829 

60,&95 

72,927 

1,847 
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22,082 
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8,668 
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66,898 
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1,284 

18,058 

16,976 

10 

64 
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8,928 

2S,081 

81,769 
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72 
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8,788 

47,i>92 

94,658 

186 

168 
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46,961 

887,411 

812,584 

10,849 

12,006 

24,827 
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288,480 

244.992 

8,298 

8,028 
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6,512 

197,089 

177,816 
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1.472 

19.778 

•    •   a  • 

154,406 

90,182 

16,841 

4,954 

64,274 
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118,129 

152,961 

1,698 

8,189 
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84,889 

46,847 

62,546 

120 
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16,199 

71,716 

51,666 

8,994 
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20,060 
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96,866 
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2,827 
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11,118 

146,724 

122,852 
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9,926 

24,872 
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189,861 
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41,620 
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54,881 
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2,899 

22.512 
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7,198 

5,578 

26 
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1,616 
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48,250 

89,187 

552 

1,671 

4,063 

•  a   •  • 

128,866 

127,778 

8,456 

6,158 
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4,412 

662,001 

668,048 

17,002 

25,001 

•  •  •  • 

1,047 

125,068 

142,952 

•  •  •  • 

454 
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17,884 

400,082 

,868,286 

6,170 

11,269 

81,796 

a  •  •  • 

26,860 

24,604 

726 

492 

2,266 

•  •  •  • 

478,804 

892,785 

17,002 

16,787 

81,019 

•  •  •  • 

19,080 

12,891 

422 

928 

6,689 

•    •    a   • 

21,788 

69,764 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

48,081 

124,090 

188,270 

957 

1,151 
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9,180 

91,701 

228,679 

8,821 

8,508 

>  •  >  • 

181,978 

89,514 

17,881 

786 

1,'*52 

22,158 

a  •  ■  ■ 

189,856 

1A497 

•  •  •  • 

188 

■  •  •  • 

6,141 

63,096 

67317 

806 

989 

•  •  •  • 

4,221 

161,157 

146,469 

4,598 

7,656 

14,698 

■  •  ■  • 

4,848,884 

4,911,017 

188,826 

151,809 

406,706 

469,889 

62,688 

■  •  •  • 

*  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 
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158,480 

125,580 

198,788 

66,492 

187,288 

80,108 

59,872 

148,548 

672,848 

494,798 

876,969 

265,848 

275,916 

109,284 

129,508 

186,019 

808,888 

401,186 

190,017 

120,019 

441,070 

184,204 

12,797 

84.566 

261,587 

1,171,812 

268,474 

784,807 

62,682 

899.828 

82,771 

91,578 

259,468 

822,209 

59,832 

284,991 

182,157 

819,942 

10,048,061 


raid  be  noted  that  the  Blaine  electoral 
rere  supported  by  the  Republicans  and 
ple^s  party  in  Missouri  and  West  Vir- 
id  that  the  Cleveland  electoral  tickets 
pported  by  the  Democrats  and  the 
I  party  in  Iowa,  Michigan,  and  Nebras- 
e  People's  party  claimed  to  have  cast 
1,300  votes  for  the  Fusion  ticket  in 
D,  and  about  83,000  votes  in  Iowa, 
ere  11,862  blank  and  scattering  votes 
hich  are  included  in  the  total  above, 
'gia  there  were  895  votes  cast  for  a 
or  "  Whig-Republican  "  electoral  ticket, 

counted  for  Blaine.  These,  with  the 
3t  for  Belva  Lockwood,  "Equal  Rights  " 
^  are  included  in  ^*  scattering." 
iwer  to  a  letter  signed  by  the  President 
cntive  Oommittee  of  the  N^ational  Civil- 
Reform  League,  commending  the  cause 
service  reform  to  his  "  patriotic  care," 
7eland  wrote  a  letter,  which  the  reader 
1  on  page  149  of  this  volume. 
ny. — No  change  was  made  during  the 

the  aggregate  strength  of  the  army ; 

force  of  enlisted  men  is  subject  to 
edifications  from  casualties.  In  three 
le  total  casualties  numbered  29,866, 
izoeeds  the  maximum  strength  of  the 
'  nearly  5,000.  Of  these,  18,188  were 
:e8,  698  deaths,  and  10,991  desertions— 


an  average  of  6,061  discharges,  231  deaths,  and 
8,664  desertions  each  year,  the  term  of  enlist- 
ment being  five  years.  The  number  of  enlist- 
ments during  the  year  was  7,605,  only  about 
one  sixth  l^ing  re-enlistments.  There  was 
scarcely  any  field  service  for  the  army  during 
the  year,  its  duties  consisting  of  occupation 
of  posts  on  the  frontiers  of  Canada  and  Mexi- 
co, and  stations  near  the  Indian  agencies.  The 
protection  of  Indian  reservations  and  the  guard- 
ing of  the  Indian  Territory  from  intrusion  was 
its  most  important  service.  The  invasion  of 
the  Indian  Territory  by  parties  of  settlers  from 
the  adjacent  State  of  Kansas,  in  violation  of 
law  and  in  spite  of  Executive  warnings,  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  new  Military  District 
of  Oklahoma,  under  command  of  Col.  Edward 
Hatch,  of  the  Ninth  Cavalry,  and  the  move- 
ment of  a  considerable  force  of  troops  to  that 
quarter.  This  induced  the  withdrawal  of  the 
intruders  without  any  use  of  force.  There 
were  814  cadets  at  the  West  Point  Academy 
on  the  1st  of  September.  The  number  of  in- 
mates of  the  Soldiers^  Home  was  719,  of  whom 
198  were  admitted  during  the  year.  There 
were  528  prisoners  in  the  Milit&ry  Prison  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  June  80.  There  were  2,280 
trials  by  general  court-martial  during  the  year, 
leading  to  700  convictions  for  desertion,  and 
10,988  trials  by  garrison  and  regimental  courts- 
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3  and  private  associatioDs  without  ex- 

the  Government.  Three  new  indus* 
lOols  were  pat  in  operation  daring  the 
le  at  Ghiiocco,  Indian  Territory,  lor 
dren ;  one  at  Lawrence,  Kan.,  pro- 
or  300;  and  one  at  Genoa,  Neb.,  for 
L  new  school-bailding  was  erected  at 
irque,  N.  M.,  which  will  accommodate 
lis.  At  the  indastrial  schools  in  sev- 
;e8,  chiefly  those  at  Hampton,  Ya.,  and 

Pa.,  565  Indian  pupils  were  main- 
ly the  Government  at  a  yearly  cost  of 
jh. 

▼Iig  Serrlee.— T!ie  Life-Saving  Service 
be  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  201  sta- 

which  156  were  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
le  lakes,  7  on  the  Pacific,  and  1  at  the 
the  Ohio,  Louisville,  Ky.  The  number 
ers  within  the  field  of  their  operations 
le  year  was  837  to  documented  vessels, 

to  smaller  craft.  The  former  carried 
rsons,  of  whom  only  16  were  lost,  and 
ne  was  $7,075,975,  that  of  their  cargoes 
,454,050.  Of  this  total  of  $10,530,025 
rty,  all  but  $1,439,891  was  saved.  In 
of  small  craft  169  persons  out  of  175 
jcued,  and  $71,220  of  the  $77,915  of 

imperiled  was  saved.    The  total  num- 

ipwrecked  persons  that  were  succored 

irious  stations  of  the  service  was  582, 

1  1,319  days^  relief  in  the  aggregate 

rded^ 

Serrlee. — The  number  of  post-oflSces  on 

of  June  was  50,017,  of  which  8,414 
^blished  daring  the  year  preceding, 
ing  discontinued.  The  number  filled 
dential    appointment   was  2,323;   by 

of  the  Postmaster-General,  47,694. 
iber  of  appointments  made  during  the 
ir  was  11,953.  The  number  of  money- 
ices  was  6,243,  an  increase  of  886  dur- 
rear.  The  number  of  offices  at  which 
•delivery  system  was  established  was 

number  of  carriers  employed  being 
The  inland  mail  service  covered  an 
e  of  11,729  Star  routes,  with  a  total 
f  226,779  miles,  and  an  annual  trans- 
1  of  81,109,052  miles,  at  a  cost  of  $5,- 
;  117  steamboat  routes,  15,591  miles, 
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annual  transportation  8,882,288  miles,  at  a 
cost  of  $596,573 ;  1,573  railroad  routes  of  117,- 
160  miles,  and  an  annual  transportation  of 
142,541,392  miles,  at  a  cost  of  $15,012,608,  ex- 
clusive of  $3,979,362  for  railway  postal  clerks. 
The  total  amount  of  the  receipts  for  postal 
service  was  $48,338,127;  while  the  expendi- 
tures were  $46,404,960. 

Prlae-Herldljui  Coafereiiee. — An  International 
Conference  was  held  at  Washin^n,  beginning 
on  the  1st  of  October,  for  the  purpose  of 
agreeing  upon  a  common  prime  meridian. 
Twenty -five  nations  were  represented  by 
delegates.  On  the  13th  of  October  it  was 
agreed  to  recommend  the  ado])tion  of  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich,  which  had  been  op- 

fosed  by  the  delegates  of  France  and  Brazil, 
t  was  decided  that  longitude  should  be  reck- 
oned east  and  west  from  Greenwich  to  180°, 
and  that  the  universal  day  should  begin  for  all 
the  world  at  the  moment  of  mean  midnight  of 
the  initial  meridian,  and  be  counted  from  zero 
up  to  twenty-four  hours.  A  full  discussion  of 
the  subject  may  be  found  in  the  astronomical 
article  of  this  volume,  page  54. 

Washington  Monuient. — The  marble  cap-stone, 
with  the  pyramidal  apex  of  aluminum,  which 
completed  the  monument  to  Washington  at  the 
national  capital,  was  set  on  the  6th  of  Decem- 
ber. The  final  dedication  of  the  monument 
was  deferred  until  Washington's  birthday,  Feb. 
22, 1885.  For  full  particulars  as  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  monument,  and  the  progress  of  the 
work,  see  the  article  Washinoton  Monument, 
in  the  present  volume. 

UNITED  STATES,  FDriNCES  OF  THE.  The  his- 
tory of  the  national  finances  for  1884  was 
marked  chiefly  by  the  continued  reduction  of 
the  public  debt,  contraction  of  the  national- 
bank  circulation,  and  coinage  and  accumula- 
tion in  the  treasury  of  the  standard  silver  dol- 
lars, and  by  the  failure  to  enact  any  legislation 
for  the  further  reduction  of  the  revenue,  the 
relief  of  the  national  banks,  or  the  stoppage  of 
the  silver  coinage. 

KecdptB  and  Eipaidltufs. — The  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  National  Government  for 
the  calendar  years  1883  and  1884  were  as 
shown  in  the  following  tables : 
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RECEIPTS. 


renna 

bUo  lands 

looal  banks 

»iiitfe,  etc 

>ea,  flnea,  etc 

liar,  patent,  and  lands 

t  of  Interest  by  Paclf  c  Railway  Companies 

id  for  Padfle  Kailway  Companies 

r  Borreyinflr  public  lands 

vernment  property 

t-OflSoe  property  in  New  York  city 

toward  liqiudating  the  pablic  debt 

tdemnity  Aind 

ftud 

€  the  District  of  Colombia 

n» 


1883. 


$202,160,839  M 

180,789,986  88 

10,687,811  87 

6,149,868  ft7 

4,449,466  78 

1,261,828  00 

8,479,698  89 

1,608,108  68 

1,286,089  46 

667,518  66 

412,289  86 

648.694  82 


1,889,688  99 

247,861  60 

1,645,678  88 

2,978,487  07 


$870,066,603  22 


1884. 


$186,608,819  86 

117,298,626  98 

7,844,972  04 

8,028,860  71 

4,769,422  68 

1,009,466  77 

8,141,724  99 

1,886,448  01 

2,641,246  68 

687,949  74 

879,084  82 

*  "66^682  88 

"200,866  00 
1,982,488  68 
8.881,227  68 


n 


$888,607,880  17 
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imj  year  since  1864.  Thej  reached 
est  point  in  1867,  when  they  were 
,591.91.  The  decrease  in  the  sarplus 
was  $28,485,818.82.  Notwithstanding 
ng  off,  the  sarplus  revenue  was  greater 
iny  year  since  1867,  with  the  exception 
md  1883. 

>ceipts  ft*om  the  varioas  sources  of  in- 
venue  during  the  last  two  fiscal  years 
represented  in  the  tahle  in  the  a^join- 
nn. 


SOURCX. 

1883. 

1884. 

SnlrlU 

$74,866,775  30 

42,104,249  79 

16.900,615  81 

8,748,994  60 

7,4iiO,709  46 

$76,905,885  26 

Tobacco. 

26,062,399  98 

Fermented  Uqaon 

btate  bMiks  and  bankers. 

18,084.954  11 

441  84 

666,858  64 

ToUl 

$144,5AR,844  86 

$121,590,089  88 

The  State  ef  the  Treasny. — The  following  is  a 
comparative  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
treasury  on  Dec.  81, 1883,  and  Dec.  81, 1884: 


UABILITIES. 

Department 

officers. 

*etlremeDt  of  bank  drcolation 

nt.  redemption  ftind 

s  held  for  special  purposes 

>nds  and  Interest 

Icates 

ficates 

ouse  certlflcates 

ASSETS. 

n 

liver  dollars 

sllTer  coin 

on 

tee  notes 

icates 

ficates 

ink  notes 

and  miscellaneons  items 

eld  by  national-bank  depositaries.. . 


Dm.  si,  188S. 


$8,048,208  87 
82,178,862  28 
8^,814,572  60 
14,511,274  73 
4,167.481  91 
17,4(»^228  96 
91,081,920  00 

109,898,611  00 
14,560,000  00 

148,178456  08 


$478,788,810  87 


Dm.  si,  1684. 


18,978,821  28 

29,071,460  97 

42,442,478  10 

12,487,117  86 

5,06i).648  57 

8,948,805  89 

119,631,150  00 

188,168,291  00 

24,920,000  00 

141,506,640  28 

$526,205,407  90 


Dk.  tl,  188a. 


$152,608,898  46 

66,406,846  17 

119,449,885  00 

S7,224,126  88 

4,584372  98 

89,644,248  72 

27,446,780  00 

18,180,890  00 

8,955,820  16 

1,020^67  77 

18,818,080  88 

$478,788,810  87 


Dm.  si,  1884. 


$171,558,205  17 

63,422,616  78 

146,502,865  00 

99,194,855  52 

4,716,065  88 
86.499,575  43 
26,848,780  00 
28,802,880  00 
10.829,998  87 

1,196.564  18 
18,144,086  68 


$526,205,407  90 


M  coin  and  hullion  on  hand  increased 
19,014,739.68  to  $234,975,851.95,  or 
112.32.  The  gold  certificates  actually 
img  ran  up  from  $63,585,140  to  $93,- 
or  $29,702,280,  making  a  reduction  in 
l^old  belonging  to  the  Government  of 
167.68— from  $155,429,599.63  to  $141,- 
95.  The  standard  silver  dollars  on 
reased  $27,053,480,  and  the  outstanding 
rtificates  increased  $18,148,190 — from 
721  to  $114,865,911.    The  sUver  dol- 

represented  by  certificates  in  circula- 

up  from  $22,731,664  to  $31,636,954. 
ted  States  notes  owned  by  the  treasury 
}  of  outstanding  clearing-house  certifi- 
l  off  from  $25,084,248  to  $11,679,575, 
04,673.  The  aggregate  increase  in  the 
irculation  of  the  country  during  the 
the  issue  of  gold  and  silver  certificates 
,850,470. 

Bcrease  in  the  gold  and  United  States 
as  largely  due  to  payments  by  the 

to  the  Clearing- House  in  New  York, 
of  that  association,  adopted  Nov.  12, 
ohibited  payment  of  balances  between 
ks  at  the  Clearing- House  in  silver 
tea  or  silver  dollars.  The  act  of  July 
\j  provides  that  no  national  banking 
on  shall  be  a  member  of  a  dearing- 

which  gold  and  silver  certificates  are 


not  receivable  in  payment  of  balances.  Upon 
the  passage  of  this  act,  the  associated  banks, 
by  resolution,  amended  the  rule  of  1878  so  far 
as  it  confiioted  with  the  law ;  but,  by  a  tacit 
agreement  among  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion, silver  certificates  are  not  tendered  at  the 
Clearing-House,  and  the  question  of  their  re- 
ceivability  in  payment  of  balances  does  not 
arise.  The  treasury,  since  1878,  has  been  a 
member  of  the  association.  It  is  usually  a 
debtor  in  the  clearing-house  settlements.  Prior 
to  August,  1884,  it  paid  balances  chiefiy  in 
gold  or  gold  certificates.  Under  this  policy 
the  available  gold  ran  down  from  $155,429,600 
on  Jan.  1, 1884,  to  $116,479,979  on  August  12. 
In  the  same  time  the  silver  dollars  and  bullion 
not  represented  by  outstanding  certificates  in- 
creased from  $27,266,037  to  $48,603,958.  The 
Assistant  Treasurer  was  thereupon  directed  to 
pay  one  half  of  the  Clearing-House  balances  in 
United  States  notes,  of  which  a  supply  had 
accumulated  beyond  the  needs  of  the  treasury. 
This  caused  an  immediate  increase  in  the  gold 
balance,  though  at  the  expense  of  the  supply 
of  United  States  notes.  The  stock  of  gold  was 
also  increased  by  the  sale,  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  year,  of  exchange  on  the  sub-treas- 
uries in  the  West  and  South,  payable  in  silver 
certificates,  in  return  for  deposits  of  gold  in 
the  sub-treasury  in  New  York.    By  &e  end 
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ward. 

$68,0«9,911  67 

Hixy  certificates.    50,559,910  00 
iDg-hoiue  oert'8.    22,281,0u0  00 

1 7,985,487  96 

snrjreertiileatea.      ^080,770  00 

'  notes 

es  certificates  of  deposit  for 

ir  notes 

It  redemption  ftind  with  Treaa* 

reasorer  other  than  redemption 


189,747,079  58 

76,869.556  00 

19,040,000  00 

18,894,788  87 

1,547/^24  16 


amounted  to  $80,118,401,  making  the  total  re- 
demptions $190^500,845,  and  leaving  a  balance 
of  $48,662,568  m  lawful  money  on  deposit  at 
the  close  of  the  year. 

The  redemptions  of  bank-notes  by  the  Treas- 
nrer  of  the  United  States  under  the  act  of 
Jane  20, 1874,  daring  the  years  1888  and  1884, 
are  thus  shown : 


>te $2,297,148,474  27 

UABIUTIBS. 

:paldln $524,089,066  00 

I.... 146,867,119  06 

dedproflts 70,ni,869  96 

>k  notes  Issoed.  $285,157,980  00 
band 4,960,887  00 


HOW  DISPOSED  OF. 

1883. 

1884, 

Notes  fit  ft>r  drcolatlon,  assorted 
and  retomed  to  the  banks  which 
issued  them 

$22,782,100 
8^,266,493 

$87,264,800 
102,029,468 

Notes  onflt  for  drcolation,  assort- 
ed and  destroved 

Total 

$111,048,592 

$189,298,768 

outstanding 

otes  oatstandiDg 

ipaid 

Bposits 

sdeposits 

Jnlted  States  disbursing  officers 

national  bMilcs 

banks  and  bankers 

lis  rediscounted 


280,197,048  00 

174,645  00 

1,881,421  64 

987,649,055  68 

10,655,808  72 

8,749,969  86 

187,296,848  80 

72,572,884  48 

8,488,724  67 

8,415,524  07 


The  increase  in  redemptions  daring  the  year 
1884  was  $28,245,176,  or  more  than  25  per 
cent. 

The  kinds  and  amounts  of  United  States 
bonds  held  by  the  Treasurer  as  security  for 
circulating  notes  issued  to  national  banks  at 
the  close  of  the  years  1888  and  1884  are  shown 
below: 


to $2,297,148,474  27 

ipared  with  the  statement  for  Dec. 
the  paid-in  capital  increased  from 
575  to  $524,089,065 ;  the  surplus  f  and 
ided  profits  from  $203,588,197.04  to 
^9.01 ;  the  specie  held,  from  $114,- 
k  to  $189,747,079.58,  and  the  United 
68  and  certificates  representing  them 
!rom  $91,899,796  to  $95,409,555;  the 
deposits  ran  down  from  $1,106,458,- 
$987,649,055.68;  and  the  loans  and 
from  $1,302,223,212.85  to  $1,228,- 
».  The  falliDg  off  in  deposits  and  in 
discounts  is  the  result  of  the  financial 
[ay,  1884,  which  led  to  the  failure  of 
itional  banks  and  of  a  large  number 
3  banks,  brokers,  and  railway  and 
^orations,  and  from  which  neither  the 
the  commercial  community  had  re- 
t  the  end  of  the  year. 
3ulation  shown  to  be  outstanding  by 
ts  of  the  banks,  Dec.  20,  1884,  was 
)43,  as  compared  with  $804,944,181, 
883.  This  falliDg  off  of  $24,747,088 
\  the  voluntary  surrender  of  circula- 
e  banks.  It  was  chiefly  due  to  the 
for  redemption  of  the  bonds  depos- 
tnrity  for  their  circulating  notes,  and 
>ility  to  replace  those  bonds  with 
which  circalation  could  be  issaed  at 
The  national-bank  notes  in  actual 
1,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the 
noluding  those  of  banks  which  have 
le  into  liquidation,  or  made  deposits 
dnction  of  their  circulation,  fell  off 
9  year  from  $850,482,829  to  $329,- 
The  lawful  money  deposited  daring 
>r  the  retirement  of  bank  circalation 
16,461,  making  the  total  deposits  on 
mt  $234,163,413.  The  circulation 
from  these  deposits  during  the  year 


CLASSES  OF  BONDS  HICLD. 

Dm.  tl,  188a. 

Dm.  11,  1884. 

Six  per  oenta 

$8,583,000 
42,584,000 

107,512,800 
422,000 

198,491,900 

$8,519,000 

49,488,950 

118,882,900 

147,869.266 

Four  and  one  half  pw  cent* 

Four  per  oenta 

Three  and  one  hait  per  oenta 

Three  per  oenta 

Total 

$847,588,200 

$818,655,050 

The  aggregate  deposits  and  withdrawals  of 
the  various  classes  of  bonds  held  on  this  accoant 


were : 


CLASSES  OF  BONDS. 

DqMdted. 

WlthdnwB. 

Six  per  oenta. 

$65,000 
12,651,400 
17,902,700 

12,'l»()^956 

$84,000 
5,801.450 
7,082,100 

422,000 
68,948,650 

Four  and  one  half  per  oenta 

Four  per  oenta 

Three  and  one  half  per  oenta 

Three  per  oenta 

Total 

$48,450,050 

172,888,200 

The  net  increase  in  the  4^  per  cent,  bonds 
was  $6,849,950,  and  in  the  4  per  cents,  $10,- 
820,600.  The  net  decrease  in  the  6  per  cents 
was  $19,000 ;  in  the  3i  per  cents,  $422,000,  and 
in  the  8  per  cents,  $46,112,700.  The  net  de- 
crease in  the  total  on  deposit  was  $28,888,150. 

The  continued  calling  in  for  redemption  of 
the  3  per  cent  bonds,  which  form  so  large  a  part 
of  the  basis  of  the  national-bank  currency,  and 
the  contraction  of  the  bank  circulation  through 
the  surrender  by  the  banks  of  a  large  share  of 
the  issues  secured  by  the  bonds  called  in,  con- 
tinued to  cause  discussion  during  the  year. 
The  President,  in  his  annual  message,  thus  re- 
ferred to  the  subject : 

The  8  per  cent  bonds  of  the  Government  to  the 
amount  or  more  than  $100,000,000  have,  since  my  last 
annual  message,  been  redeemea  by  the  treasury.  The 
bonds  of  that  i«sue  still  outstandinff  amount  to  little 
over  $200,000,000,  about  one  fourth  of  which  will  be 
retired  throujrh  the  operations  of  the  sinking  fand 
during  the  coming  year.  As  these  bonds  still  consti- 
tute the  chief  basis  for  the  circulation  of  the  national 
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try,  Secretary  McOoUooh,  said  in  his  near  fatare  or  force  it  to  a  premium,  is  not 

;>ort:  sustained  by  facts  or  sound  reasoning;  that 

«en  forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  unless  ^°,^er  "  Gresham's  law  "  the  gold  can  be  ex- 

Lnage  of  silver  dollars  and  the  issue  of  sil-  pelled  only  by  forcing  into  circulation,  in  ad- 

^:tesaresuapended,  there  is  dan^r  that  sil-  dition  to  the  $750,000,000  of  other  currency 

fcgoW,  may  become  our  metaUic  standard,  than  gold  in  use,  either  silver  or  paper  equal 

-  may  not  be  mimment,  butitisofsosenous  f^  tk/»  /»««^-«  v/Jnlv./^  .^fr^r^^A  «^™.  ;«v.;™i«*;^« 

toa  there  ought  not  ti  be  delay  in  provid-  to  the  entire  volume  of  gold  now  in  circulation; 

it.    Not  only  would  the  national  credit  be  *°**  ^"^^  ^     unprecedented  contraction  in  the 

k  paired  if  the  Government  should  be  under  actual  volume  of  our  currency,"  a  fall  of  prices, 

jr  of  usmg  silver  dollars  or  certificates  in  and  a  scaling  down  of  the  purchasing  power  of 

^WdS^n^'^oiu'^so  but°^^^^  ^^®  ^^"*'''  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  **  ^^®  ^^""^  ^*™®- 

c»  to  be  a  drcuiating^  mediJmT,  Sd  Mvere  '^^^  B.ouse  Committee  on  Appropriations,  by 

^ould  be  the  result.  &  ^ote  of  eight  to  seven,  inserted  in  the  sundry 

.,..,.             I                   . ,  civil  appropriation  bill  a  paragraph,  authoriz- 

^ijident  in  his  annual  message  said :  j^^  the  Secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  his  dis- 

Bvith  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  m  reo-  cretion,  to  suspend,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 

.l{£l'^T^lSe?r^rof°'itrrSS!  P"rch.«e  of  silver  bullion  and  the  coinage  of 

a  is  a  matter  to  which,  in  former  communi-  S"^®''  dollars  during  the  fiscal  year  beginning 

ave  more  than  once  invoked  the  attention  July  1,  1885.     Feb.  26,  1885,  the  chairman  of 

nal  legislature.    It  aopears  that  annually  the  committee  submitted  a  resolution  to  sus- 

a'^e ^u\remente*of7he'^^'i^b^^^  P®°*^  ***®  ™^®®»  ®^  ^  ^^  discharge  the  Commit- 

than  twJnty-^ven  mUlion  silver  doliars!  ^ee  of  the  Whole  from  the  further  oonsidera- 

r  now  outstanding  is  reported  by  the  Sec-  t*^°  ^'  ^he  bill,  and  to  consider  the  same  for 

I  nearly  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  mill-  four  hours,  that  time  to  be  occupied  in  debate 

f  but  little  more  than  forty  million,  or  less  on  the  clauses  relating  to  the  suspension  of 

cent,  are  m  actual  cireulation.  gji^^r  coinage  and  the  World's  Industrial  and 

» 1885,  a  letter  signed  by  ninety-eight  Cotton  Exposition,  and  the  bill  to  be  subject 

ic  members  of  the  House  of  Repre-  to  amendments  only  to  strike  out  or  amend 

was  addressed  to  President  -  elect  those  clauses,  after  which  the  previous  question 

,  expressing  the  fear  that  *'  the  banks,  should  be  considered  as  ordered.    The  resolu- 

lolders,  and  those  having  fixed  in-  tion  was  defeated  by  118  yeas  to  152  nays, 

ere  making  a  united  effort  to  commit  This  vote  was  accepted  as  expressing  the  views 

his  Administration  against  the  con-  of  the  House  on  the  suspensitm  of  the  coinage 

inage  of  the  silver  dollar,  and  the  of  the  silver  dollar,  and  the  bill  was  according- 

he  would  not  do  anything  that  would  ly  submitted  without  the  silver  clause.    No 

Administration  in  opposition  to  ^^  the  direct  reference  was  made  to  the  silver  ques- 

he  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver.*'  tion  in  the  President's  inaugural  address, 

and  replied,  February  24,  that  a  finan-  Inports  and  Exports. — The  following  table 

nnder  the  operation  of  the  act  of  shows  by  articles  the  value  of  the  merchandise 

)f  Feb.  28,  1878,  was  close  at  hand ;  imported  into  the  United  States  during  the 

vaults  of  the  treasury  were  heaped  fiscal  year  1884,  in  the  order  of  their  magni- 

er  coins  worth  less  than  85  per  cent,  tude : 

i  dollar  prescribed  by  law  as  the  unit  «          .     ,      articles.                         vaia«s  i884. 

nd  that  the  sum  of  gold  in  the  treas-  wSi'SdSSXti;^-^:;:;::::::::::::;;::  •'m;^mS 

ble  for  the  payment  of  the  gold  obli-    ^^K  and  manuiUctaroB  or. 49,949,128 

•  the  United  states  and  for  there-  SSi;iid.i^a;„idm;iii^,^of: :::::::::;:  1?:K 

of  the    United   Otates  notes,   if  not     Chemicals,  drugs,  etc 88,464,9«5 

icroached  upon,  was  perilously  near    ^^'  *»«™5'  J"^«  *°?  manufiwtures  of S-'*?^??? 

r   — >  r  J  Cotton,  ana  manafkcturM  of 80,4M,476 

>acnmeni;.  Hides  and  skins,  other  than  fUr-skins 22,860,906 

letter  no  direct  reply  was  made,  but    fniita,  inciadinf?  nuts 19,812,106 

nt  was  published  setting  forth  at  2SI!;l™'CL°^5'^tirp^iJ^-.od  .i-iii^    "•*''^'~ 

Views  of  the  opponents  of  the  sus-       uresof I4,064,i4i 

'  the  silver  coinage.    They  said  that,    T®*;.*  "'Vn\:t'A""A *:  *: # JfSJJIS 

.  .,     ,      .,  ®      V    11'         •  _1tl      Leather  of  all  kinds,  and  mannfhctures  of 11,812,064 

S   true  tnat    silver    bullion   is  worth  Preciousstones,  not  set, Incladlng diamonds....        9,245,078 

86    per    cent,   of    the    gold    dollar,     Tobacco,  and  manufectures  of 9,288,522 

»D9  which  are  admitted  to  nse  the  ^";?l!„'d'J^'[iiiii;ii„f  hi;::;;::;::::;:::::    IlllflJ 

)id  are  equal  in  valoe  to  gold  coin  " ;    Fancy  trtkiM 8,082,«t 

e  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shoald  ^S^^^^:^:::-- :■--.:::      ?;K 

ore  silver  and  less  gold,  the  Charac-  Articles   the   produce  or  mano&ctare  of  the 

reserve  would  change,  the  matter      United  sutea,  returned 6,188,960 

rely  nnder  his  control ;  that  no  obli-  pa'P-sti^'k, <;nide; .*'."..';;'..'::;.';.!.**.]!.*: .' '.'.'.[      tm^^ 

ist,  or  ever  did  exist,  which  under    ^«n 5,578.885 

itution  are  specificauy  payable  in  S^iSjj^.r.lU&w^::::::::::::::::    I'ZZ 

.  the  proposition  that  the  contmued    Seed* 4,886,618 

silver  at  the  rate  of  $28,000,000  a    ^^  ^  "«^'  ~JiJf^  etT^ Iffll'629 

(rive  gold  out  of  circulation  in  the  8plo•^^Snd*iuS^ln!5o^md. '.*.'/.'.*.*.'.'.'.*. *.*.!!!;      ISeiosA 
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Brooflrbt  fonfturd. 

ButtoDS,  except  of  bnss,  f^lt,  or  silk,  and  nutteriali  8,4S0,174 

Oils... 8,091,622 

Vegetobles '. 2,6T7,4e» 

eSs 2,677,860 

Coal,  bituminous 2,668,164 

Clocks  and  watches,  and  parts  of. 2,488,102 

Bice 2,471,487 

Hair,  and  manufactures  of 2,826,646 

Household  and  personal  effects 2,249,172 

Spirits,  distilled,  and  compounds 2,11 1,779 

Provisions 1,848,462 

Fertilisers 1,765,447 

Musical  instruments,  and  parts  of 1,749,849 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of. 1,714,419 

Salt 1,668,881 

Cocoa,  crude .  1,644,706 

Paints  and  colors. 1,818,980 

Bristles 1,201,786 

Art-works 1,192,204 

Malt-liquors 1,179,111 

Hay 999,144 

Ivonr,  animal  and  vegetable 967,898 

Marble  and  stone,  and  manufsctures  of. 967,769 

Cork-wood  or  cork-bark,  unmanufkctured 989,986 

Jewelry,  and  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver ...  91 0,827 

Corseto 848,169 

Cement 829,098 

Brushes 691,788 

Soap 487,955 

Bark,  hemlock 406,278 

Bolting-cloths 896,168 

Hops 804,297 

All  other  articles 14,109,629 

Total $667,697,698 

The  valae  of  the  imports  fell  off  from  $728,- 
180,914  Id  the  fiscal  year  1888  to  $667,697,698 
in  1884,  a  decrease  of  $55,488,221. 

The  following  shows  the  commerce  for  the 

fiscal  year  1884  with  those  countries  onr  ex- 
ports to  which  exceeded  the  imports  from 
them: 


682  to  $724,964,852 ;  and  of  foreign  mercbu- 
disc  $4,067,018,  from  $19,615,770  to  $15,548,. 
757.  The  total  exports  were  $740,513,609,  as 
against  $828,889,402  in  1888,  a  falling  of!  of 
$88,825,798. 


COUNTRIES. 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Russia 

British  N.  American  possessions. 

Spain 

British  Australasia. 

Mexico. 

Portugal 

Denmark 

Chili 

United  SUtes  of  Colombia 

Hong-Kon^ 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador. . . . 

Gibraltar 

Argentine  Sepublic 

Miquelon,  Langley,  and  St.  Pierre 

Islands 

Azore,  Madeira,  and  Cape  Yerd 

Islands 

Hayti 

Danish  West  Indies   

British  Hondunis 

All  other  countries  in  Asia 

Fi-ench  Guiana 

Portuguese  Africa 

Liberia. 

French  possessions 

Boumania 


Importh 


Total 


$162,519,^8 

4,872,988 

10,928,160 

2,779,659 

88,899.835 

6,207,620 

4,878,465 

9,016,486 

1,262,800 

645,886 

687,986 

8,891,848 

1,504,580 

616,005 

4,748 

4,110,088 

665 

68,416 

2,8S9,178 

887,8'^ 

262,791 

74,129 

2,821 

4,249 

67,427 

408,097 


Kzporta. 


COUNTRIES. 

Cuba 

Brazil 

France 

SMritzerland 

British  East  Indies 

Spanish,   other  than    Cuba   and 

Porto  Rico 

China 

Japan 

Italy 

Austria 

Porto  Rlflo 

Germany. 

Hawaiiaii  Islands 

Venezuela. 

Central  American  states 

British  Guiana 

Turkey 

Dutch  East  Indies 

French  West  Indies 

Other  British  posseaaions 

Peru 

All  other  countries  In  Africa. 

British  West  Indies. 

Greece 

Uruguay 

All  others  in  South  America 

British  Africa 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Dutch  Guiana 

Santo  Domingo 

French  Africa 

Greenland,  Iceland,  Faroe  Islands. 

All  other  countries 

Dutch  West  Indies 

Spanish  Afirlca. 

Total 


$57,161,497 
60,266,889 
70,842.418 
16.464,084 
19,660,466 

18,889,681 

16.616.798 

11.274,486 

16,706.867 

7,744,966 

«,890,456 

66,019,168 

7,986.966 

6,674,041 

6461.227 

4,0»5,&86 

8,661,141 

8,607,727 

8,186,402 

1,248,928 

8,077,646 

1,106.264 

9,791.616 

1,089.984 

8.128,981 

1.846.612 

2,224,150 

8,049,888 

628.118 

1,489,858 

851,691 

106.029 

818,107 

647,592 

118,672 


1412,456,160  flM.8a,.^ 


|]0,91ft,79l 

8,n4,1«T 
1HIB 

4^c£i»:« 

2,4»,S8S 
2424,615 

8.assjai 

t42I,Nl 

8477^ 
1,864,411 

1.4Sft4SI 

241<tBI 
MM.I18 

U>,T4i 
l,0Ta,8^ 

ISS^ 
6^J14 

1,M^419 

tSSM 

1.58SJ9 

2,44a.lC 

m^4 


$886,288,886 

16,668,282 

22,588,666 

11,296,812 

44,806,196 

ll,89^190 

9,887,826 

12,704,292 

4,618,981 

8,804,909 

8,270,562 

6,881,821 

8,088,849 

2,105,254 

1,118,166 

6,074,598 

448,484 

600,845 

2,770,109 

690,040 

481,084 

228.746 

108,607 

82,621 

181,080 

486,719 

2,778 


The  value  of  the  exports  of  the  prodndi 
of  agrioolture,  manufactares,  mining,  forestrj, 
and  the  fisheries,  daring  the  fiscal  year  18^  i^ 
thus  shown : 


PRODUCTS  or— 


Agriculture 

l^snuikcturee 

Mining  (including  mineral  oils). 

Forestiy 

The  fisheries 

All  other  commodities 


$586.81631S 

111.880.242 

66,822,629 

9.466,880 

6,614,111 

6,417,822 


PVMiLrf 


78» 

153 

784 

m 
•n 
•a 


Total $724,964,892     lOO'W 


$255,241,538  $560,150v6S7 


The  following  table  gives  a  similar  state- 
ment for  those  countries  our  imports  from 
which  exceeded  the  exports  to  them. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports 
during  the  fiscal  year  was  $1,408,211,302,  as 
against  $1,547,020,316  in  1883,  a  decrease  of 
$188,809,014.  The  exports  of  domestic  mer- 
chandise fell  off  $79,258,780,  from  $804,223,- 


The  value  Of  the  exports  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts fell  off  from  $619,269,449  in  1888  to 
$586,815,818  in  1884,  while  the  exports  of  iH 
other  commodities  increased  from  $184,954,* 
183  to  $188,649,684. 

G80d8  entered  for  Ceii8iuipll$i,  ud  Dilks  cdH(- 
ed« — The  following  statement  shows  the  raloe 
of  dutiable  merchandise  entered  for  coiisaiDI>> 
tion  ♦  into  the  United  States,  with  the  dutie 

*  The  Talne  of  Uie  merchandise  entered  for  oooiinDptiei 
amounted  to  $667.675.8SS.91,  and  embraced  both  «oodi  » 
tered  ibr  immediate  consumption  <ax  arrival  lo  the  Vsm 
Btates,  and  goods  withdrawn  fh>m  warehouse  durisf  t^ 
year  for  consumption.  The  value  of  the  imp<His  into  ^ 
United  States  amounted  to  $667,697,698,  embradBf  |W^ 
entered  for  immediate  oonsumpUon  on  anivaL,  gooii  (3* 
tered  for  U^nsportatlon  to  interior  ports  wltbont  appni^ 
ment,  and  grooos  entered  for  warehousing  awattia;  the  pV* 
ment  of  dntlea. 


I   5    Ssil 
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thereon,  during  the  year  ended  June    ity  or  class  of  commodities,  and  the  average 
the  duties  collected  on  each  commod-    ad-valorem  rates  of  duty : 


▲sncLis. 


1MB,  and  oonfeetioneTy 

AnaflMJtoret  of 

)!,  and  numallBCtares  of 

otores  of 

Jato,  and  manidbctarea 

oflustnrea  of 

iing  nuts 

ragt,  etc 

mannlkfttnr—  of 

kanafluTturea  of 

preetoua  stones 

mannflMstares  of 

• 

laaware 

Hnoa 

anfltctures  of 

ne,  and  china  ware   

ta,  hooda,  and  materials 

materials 

I,  engraTings,  etchlogs,  etc 

e 

ratehes 

lanoflMlures 

neat  and  dairy) 

nments 

anuftctures  of 

>Ion 

annlhctores  of 

;loUi 

mats. 

antdkctnres 

Dofkctares 

and  maDufiMtores 

iratta-percha  manalkotares  . . . . 

wannikrttares 

3tiikctiire& 

bs 

i  parts  of 

ginger-beer 

coa-batter 

id  parasob 

rtnresof 

cles ^. 

liable 

dut^ 

id  dlacriminAting  duty 


. 

ATtTifiAd- 

VmlMk 

OcdluH  J  dlltlM. 

F»e«t. 

$94,892,660  68 

$48,988,466  80 

61 

-88 

66,078,170  80 

02,001,225  87 

68 

10 

42,917,747  86 

14,799,117  06 

84 

48 

88,080,574  00 

18,962,210  84 

49 

86 

88,814,270  95 

9,418,484  81 

87 

86 

&i,6.i8,479  47 

11,479,941  89 

40 

00 

16,500.858  66 

4,42u,r56  27 

26 

79 

18,069,6&6  61 

8.716.489  61 

88 

89 

11,862,890  57 

8,158.854  88 

27 

-80 

9,887,882  80 

1,609,809  82 

17 

16 

9,877.545  56 

1,024,246  49 

10 

'98 

8,607,750  68 

6,945,652  85 

79 

86 

8,052,918  78 

8,898,444  26 

86 

99 

7,568,184  68 

4,205,688  22 

66 

68 

6^792,109  28 

6,780,646  02 

84- 

8T 

6,229,664  90 

907,125  06 

14 

66 

6,604,787  62 

1,185,467  96 

20 

81 

4,618,607  45 

8,570,606  96 

66 

78 

4,064.760  66 

682,679  59 

81 

77 

8,786,724  66 

717,864  60 

19 

81 

8,581,281  81 

829.115  50 

88 

16 

8,188.482  88 

686,686  56 

80 

00 

2.754,681  68 

688,666  74 

86 

00 

8,589,958  08 

589.746  50 

82 

•n 

8,466i.858  76 

687,406  60 

85 

84 

8,446v867  63 

457.887  74 

18 

•78 

2.248,814  or 

770,758  69 

84 

27 

2,070,410  48 

1,688,279  68 

81 

80 

1,850,806  04 

412,686  24 

88 

80 

1,798,108  85 

449^27  09 

26 

00 

1,761,855  80 

888.6S0  81 

22 

06 

1,679,510  96 

852.176  61 

80 

97 

1,527.466  18 

762.901  59 

49 

90 

1,805,242  64 

828,275  81 

25 

16 

1,801,790  64 

420,870  62 

82 

29 

1,185,887  00 

148,245  80 

12 

61< 

1,119,199  67 

688,240  64 

47 

64 

999,142  66 

287,506  14 

28 

77 

950,216  79 

419,668  28 

44 

16 

866^69 »  75 

808,841  76 

86 

00 

825.094  98 

16^018  99 

20 

00 

769.448  20 

168,889  68 

80 

00 

687,878  67 

191,868  11 

80 

00 

€22.665  49 

186,799  64 

80 

00 

470,484  70 

200.808  68 

48 

60 

460.669  68 

118,167  62 

84 

61 

451,863  00 

90,272  40 

80 

00 

445,490  55 

849,810  89 

70 

84 

488  087  90 

124.781  68 

88 

80 

864,270  84 

104,078  48 

28 

'57 

810,989  89 

91,610  51 

89- 

46 

808,260  00 

65,751  76 

18 

88 

291,602  66 

85.781  96 

89- 

48 

263,508  65 

86,660  64 

18 

80 

251,476  64 

lir,485  89 

46 

90 

888,211  29 

71,820  78 

80- 

m 

198.889  99 

67.861  50 

86- 

00 

169.180  24 

88.886  04 

80 

00 

121,918  88 

11.091  84 

0 

10 

111,129  00 

4.\848  80 

41 

86 

68.725  49 

48,127  06 

88- 

58 

8,868,287  98 

900,426  91 

81 

46 

$456,296,128  71 

$180,8444)96  67 

41 

'61 

211,280,265  20 

•  • 

•  •  • 

48*7,846  6i 

•  • 

$667,575,898  91 

$190,282,886  28 

88 

60 

total  duties  collected,  25-77  per  cent, 
ted  on  SQgar,  molasses,  and  confec- 
16*86  per  cent,  on  wool  and  its  manu- 
9*99  per  cent,  on  manufactures  of 
per  cent,  on  iron  and  steel  and  their 
ires ;  6*05  per  cent,  on  manufactures 
,  and  4*96  per  cent,  on  flax,  hemp, 
their  manufactures.  The  aggregate 
'  duties  collected  on  these  six  oom- 

L.  XJOV. — 50    A 


modities  and  classes  of  commodities  was  $135,- 
684,444.66,  and  was  71*43  per  cent,  of  the  total: 
amount. 

The  total  amount  of  duties  that  were  col- 
lected and  paid  into  the  treasury  during  each 
of  the  last  two  fiscal  years,  on  the  six  com- 
modities that  yielded  the  greatest  revenue,  is 
shown  in  the  tahle  at  the  top  of  the  suocead- 
ingpage. 
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UOTVERSALI8T8. 


COMMODITT. 

1888. 

1884. 

Sugar.  moluM«,  sngar-caady,  and 
oonflBotloneTy 

|4MT8,879 
88,830,698 
19,66i,946 

1«,S90,S04 
18,88i^l 

10,149,908 

$48,988,4«6 

Wool  nad  Its  mannflictarea. 

83,001,826 
18,»«8,310 

14,799,117 

Iron  and  steel  and  their  mana- 
fictarea 

If  anofkctnres  of  cotton 

11,479,948 

9,418,484 

Flax,  hemp,  Jute,  etc.,  and  their 
manuCMsturoa. 

Under  the  act  of  March  8, 1888,  the  average 
ad-valorem  rate  of  duty  on  all  imported  mer- 
chandise entered  for  consumption  was  reduced 
from  42*64  per  cent,  during  tne  fiscal  year  1888 
to  41*70  per  cent,  daring  1884,  a  fall  of  ninety- 
four  hundredths  (*94)  in  the  rate. 

The  RedictlM  trTuatlM.— April  15, 1884,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  by  a  vote  of  140  to 
188,  decided  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  so-called  *^  Morrison  bill,"  to  reduce  import 
duties  and  *^  war-tariff  taxes,"  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  on  March  11.  The  bill,  after  being  ex- 
haustively debated,  came  up  for  final  considera- 
tion in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  May  6.  Mr. 
Converse,  a  Democratic  representative  from 
Ohio,  moved  to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause. 
The  motion  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  166  to 
161.  The  action  of  the  committee  being  re- 
ported to  the  House,  was  concurred  in  by  a  vote 
of  169  to  166,  only  ten  members  not  voting. 

The  President,  in  his  annual  message  of  1888, 
said: 

In  my  annual  message  of  1882, 1  recommended  the 
abolition  of  all  excise  taxes  except  those  relating  to 
distilled  spirits.  This  recommendation  is  now  re- 
newed. In  case  these  taxes  shall  be  abolished,  ^e 
revenues  that  will  still  remain  to  the  Government  wUl, 
in  my  oj)inion.  not  only  sufSoe  to  meet  its  reasonable 
expenditures,  out  will  afford  a  surplus  large  enough  to 
permit  such  tariff  reduction  as  may  seem  to  be  advis- 
able when  the  results  of  recent  revenue  laws  and 
commercial  treaties  shall  have  shown  in  what  quarters 
those  reductions  can  be  most  judiciously  effected. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  annual 
re)>ort,  discussed  the  condition  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  country,  and  urged  that  steps  be 
taken  to  increase  it.  To  this  end  he  recom- 
mended  the  appointment  of  a  commission, 
*^  composed  of  men  not  wedded  to  free  trade 
or  protection — ^fair-minded  men,  who  would 
prosecute  the  inquiry  thoroughly,  comprehen- 
sively,  and  impartially.^'  Continuing  toe  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  he  said  : 

In  the  commencement  of  its  work  the  commission 
should,  I  think,  regard  the  following  points  as  being 
settled: 

1.  That  the  public  revenues  are  not  to  be  in  excess 
of  what  may  be  required  for  the  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  public 
debt. 

2.  That  our  manufactures,  which  under  the  foster- 
ing care  of  the  Government  have  attained  such  gigan- 
tic proportions,  and  whose  prosperity  is  essentiju  to 
the  welfare  of  all  other  interests,  are  not  to  be  put  in 
jeopard  V  by  radical  and  sweeping  ch  anuses  in  the  tar- 
iff ;  and  that  all  reductions  or  import  duties  should  be 
mndo  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  advantage  by 
openinfif  to  them  markets  from  which  they  are  now  in 
A  large  degree  excluded.  .  .  . 


Owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  time  allowed  to  m 
for  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  I  am  not  pn- 
pared  to  name  the  articles  upon  whidi  duties  abooU 
DC  removed  or  reduced.  This  much,  however,  ii  nay 
be  proper  for  me  to  recommend : 

1.  That  the  existing  duties  upon  raw  msteriali 
which  are  to  be  used  m  manufacture  should  be  r»- 
moved.  This  can  be  done  in  the  interest  of  our  fn^ 
eign  trade. 

2.  That  the  duties  upon  the  articles  used  or  eoo- 
siuned  bv  those  who  are  the  least  able  to  betr  tbe 
burden  or  taxation  should  be  reduced.  This  also  en 
be  effected  without  prejudice  to  our  export  tnde. 

In  regard  to  our  mtemal  revenue  taxes,  I  have  to 
say  that,  as  these  tax^,  with  the  exception  of  the  tix 
upon  whisky,  ought  not  to  be  and  will  not  be  needed 
for  revenue  if  appropriations  are  kept  within  reisoa- 
able  bounds  ana  rifid  economy  is  established  in  sQ 
branches  of  the  pulme  service,  I  see  no  good  resMe 
for  their  continuance.  The  tax  upon  tobacco  sbovld, 
in  my  judgment,  be  removed.  The  tax  upon  wbi^j 
could  not  be  repealed  without  a  disregard  of  paUx 
sentiment,  nor  without  creating  a  necessity  for  £igi>er 
duties  upon  imported  goods ;  but  while  this  is  tree,  \ht 
tax  upon  the  alcohol  used  in  manufacturing  mi^  be 
removed  with  decided  beneftL 

Congress  did  not  adopt  these  recomiDeDda- 
tions,  nor  was  any  action  on  the  subject  of  tti- 
ation  taken  at  the  second  session  of  the  Fortj- 
eighth  Congress,  which  closed  March  8, 1685. 

The  colored  cnart  shows  the  proportion  of 
the  total  receipts  frt>m  each  principal  soaroe  of 
revenue  for  each  year  since  tbe  establishiDest 
of  the  Government  down  to  and  including  tbe 
fiscal  year  1884.*  There  were  no  receipts  fron 
postage  in  the  year  1884,  there  being  a  defidt 
m  the  postal  revenues,  and  tbe  receipts  from 
direct  tax  ($70,720.76)  were  too  small  to  be 
indicated  on  the  chart. 

VNIYEBSAUSmS.  The  '' Universalist  Regis- 
ter" for  1886  gives  the  following  suunDarrof 
the  statistics  of  the  Universalist  churches  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Scotland :  1 
General  Convention ;  22  State  conventions;  948 
parishes,  with  87,268  families ;  087  churches, 
with  84,849  members;  611  Sunday-schools, 
with  61,986  members;  768  church  edifices, 
having  a  value  above  indebtedness  of  $7,09t- 
264;  669  clergymen  in  feUowship,  and  U 
licensed  lay  preachers.  Of  the  members,  522 
are  in  Canada  and  120  in  Scotland. 

The  educational  institutions  comprise  twelve 
colleges,  theological  schools,  semmari^  tf^ 
academies,  which  report  109  professors  oA 
teachers,  1,227  students,  and  property  vahud 
at  $2,878,000. 

The  Universalist  Publishing- House  retoiBi 
about  $45,000  of  assets,  and  publishes  and  owiii 
the  copyrights  of  160  volumes  and  6  periodi- 
cals. The  Chapin  Home  possesses  propertj, 
including  the  building  in  l^ew  York  dtj,  nl- 
ued  at  $129,162,  and  had  66  inmates. 

GcMral  CMfwtlw.— The  Universalist  Genefil 


•  As  tb«  spsM  allotted  to  the  total  rseeipta  from  an  I 
Is  the  same  K»r  «Mb  y<«r.  however  much  that  total  maj  ^ 
It  win  be  nndentood  that  the  colored  roaoes  fttralsh  no  1 
tor  a  oomparison  between  tbe  reeelpta  nt»  tbe  i 
Ibr  dlffBrent  jeara,  but  only  Indicate  the  profwrtlon  wfakh  A> 
receipts  from  any  soorce  lor  anv  year  bear  (o  the  total  ne^ 
for  the  year.  For  example,  the  cnatoma  recelpU  ft>r  ll" 
were  leas  than  for  1888,  tAoa^b  the  yeUoir  tpaoe  '  "  ^~ 
them  Is  larger. 
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/onventioD  met  at  Peoria,  Dl.,  October  21.  used,  and  in  the  disregard  of  time  consumed 
Cr.  John  D.  W.  J07  presided.  Twenty-one  in  weaving,  the  old  makers  have  as  yet  been 
cclesiastical  jurisdictions  were  represented  in  neither  eclipsed  nor  even  reached. 
le  sessions  by  eighty-one  delegates.  The  FInt  iHeritAn  Ipho^btrj* — The  first  successful 
'easurer  reported  that  his  receipts  for  the  weaving  in  this  country  of  cloths  for  cover- 
»ar  had  been  $23,006,  and  his  payments  ings  and  draperies  is  credited  to  Philadelphia, 
16,269.  The  amounts  of  the  convention  where,  about  1866,  Isaac  Stead,  an  English- 
LDds  were  returned  as  follows:  Murray  fund,  man,  astonished  the  upholstery-dealers  by  pro- 
124,587;  theological  scholarship  fund,  $20,-  ducing,  on  haud-looms  of  primitive  model,  cer- 
II ;  John  G.  Gunn  ministerial  relief  fund,  tain  reps  and  *^  Terry  "  cloths,  then  much  used, 
LO,O00.  For  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  and  made  mainly  in  England  for  the  American 
issionary  funds  of  theUhurch,  the  Convention  trade.  Stead^s  first  pr^uct  was  readily  taken 
Ivised  the  parishes  to  consider  a  plan  for  tak-  by  wholesalers,  and  the  near  approach  of  his 
^  regular  collections,  at  least  once  every  Sun-  cloths  to  standard  foreign  weavers  deceived 
ij,  of  the  proceeds  of  which,  one  half  should  even  expert  importers,  and  set  the  customs 
I  retained  for  home  use,  and  the  other  half  ofiicials  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  on  his 
[iially  divided  between  the  State  and  General  track  as  a  smuggler.  The  venture  of  this  pio- 
onveotions,  and  recommended  the  formation  neer,  though  finally  disastrous  financially,  was 
r  Toaog  People^s  Missionary  Associations  in  in  every  way  creditable.  The  present  firm  of 
le  several  parishes.  The  Woman^s  Centenary  George  Brooks  &  Son,  in  Philadelphia,  began 
jssociation  returned  receipts  during  the  year  in  upholstery  in  a  small  way,  about  the  same 
f  $3,471,  and  disbursements  of  $8,466.  Its  time  with  Stead,  and,  after  many  and  great 
ermanent  fand  amounted  to  $4,115.  It  sup-  discouragements,  succeeded  in  making  tapes- 
orts  a  mission  in  Scotland.  The  Universalist  tries  fully  suited  to  the  American  trade.  From 
[istorioal  Society  returned  a  library  of  about  Isaac  Stead,  the  first  weaver,  came  the  present 
4,000  volumes,  besides  important  manuscripts  house  of  Stead  &  Miller.  Philadelphia  con- 
tnd  papers.  tinues  the  favorite  habitation  of  the  upholstery- 
VPHOLSTERT.  Tip«trlcfi» — The  ancient  meth-  weaver,  and  every  year  adds  to  the  city^s  yield 
td  of  adorning  mural  interiors  with  silk  and  of  tapestries  and  curtains.  George  W.  Ennis 
ilk-aod-wool  tapestries  has  as  yet  been  little  &  Co.  deserve  special  mention  for  first  making 
-evived  in  the  United  States.  Examples,  in-  in  the  United  States  (about  three  years  since) 
leed,  of  the  work  done  by  weavers  of  such  fine,  light-weight  silk  curtains  on  power-looms. 
Apestries  in  the  several  noted  "  periods  '^  of  Lacc^ — An  effort  was  made  recently  to  start 
«*rench  and  English  household  art  exist  in  a  lace-curtain  factory  in  Pennsylvania,  but  was 
American  museums  and  in  prjvate  families  as  abandoned.  Our  simpliesof  lace  curtains  come 
icir-looms,  but  their  presence  as  wall-hangings  now  from  Great  Britain  (Scotland,  mainly), 
n  dwellings  is  rare.  But  modem  textile  ar-  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland. 
3flts  have  devoutly  studied  the  ingenious  in-  HateilalSi — It  was  long  imagined  by  house- 
erlacings  of  the  silk  and  woolen  threads  that  keepers  and  by  manufacturers  that  only  wool 
ramed  these  massive  fabrics ;  while  their  sub-  or  silk  singly,  or  else  the  two  combined,  were 
ile  color-treatment  and  the  maiesty  and  beauty  fit  to  enter  mto  curtains  and  coverings ;  but 
»f  their  heraldic  and  sacred  aesigns  have  in-  jute-fiber  has  of  late  yeafs  been  largely  substi- 
iptred  the  pattern-makers  of  all  progressive  tuted.  Its  wonderful  luster,  receptiveness  to 
aada.  Special  interest  in  old  tapestries  was  colors,  and  pliancy,  make  it  a  positive  rival  to 
iroased  by  the  English,  Spanish,  French,  and  silk,  and  the  jute  tapestries  and  velours  that 
riemish  exhibits  at  the  Exposition  of  1876,  reach  us  from  abroad  are  freely  used  in  high- 
nan  j  of  the  examples  being  of  great  antiquity,  class  upholstery.  The  States  of  Mississippi  and 
k>me  still  remain  among  the  permanent  ex-  Louisiana  are  experimenting  in  jute-culture, 
libits*  Though  not  applied  now,  as  in  the  fur-  and  the  fiber  shown  from  these  is  superior, 
lishings  of  the  middle  ages,  tapestries,  by  their  Our  American  wools  are  used  in  upholstery 
preat  adaptability  and  varieties  of  texture,  sur-  cloths,  and  domestic  mohair  in  small  quanti- 
laas  all  other  decorative  cloths.  Plushes,  now  ties  is  offered  the  plash-makers.  For  the  silk 
o  popular,  combine  rather  than  compete  with  chenille  curtains  and  pi^ce-goods  now  largely 
hem,  and  the  two  may  be  classed  as  the  great  in  use,  and  for  tapestries,  the  silk  stock  used 
itaples  of  the  trade.  In  tapestry-manufacture,  comes  from  China  and  Japan,  being  sold  in  its 
iven  on  power-looms,  the  identical  weave  and  various  stages  as  *^raw  ^^  and  *^spun  '^  silk,  silk 
ecbniqne  of  the  old  hand-workers  are  marvel-  **  waste,^^  and  ^^  noils."  Domestic  cotton- 
msly  imitated.  The  **  Gk>belin  stitch  "  is  quite  yarns,  as  spun  by  improved  machinery,  enter 
sreditably  duplicated  in  American  mills,  and  largely  into  tapestries,  and  are  freely  combined 
lie  low  price  of  our  tapestries  gives  them  wide  with  silk  and  wool  in  expensive  goods.  Tapes- 
listribution.  This  is  equally  true  in  England,  tries  made  wholly  of  cotton,  or  relieved  by 
irbenoe  come,  too,  superb  specimens  in  this  threads  of  silk  or  wool,  are  popular,  and  are 
iranch  of  upholstery.  France  makes  largely,  remarkably  cheap.  The  illumination  Of  tapes- 
froin  the  finest  to  the  lowest  grades ;  and  tries  and  curtains  with  gold  and  silver  tinsel- 
3^erman  weavers  are  producing  creditable  tap-  yams  is  now  common,  and  the  effects  are 
Ktriea.    But  in  the  profusion  of  rich  material  pleasing.    The  spinning  of  these  tinsel-yams, 
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at  present  imported,  is  now  contemplated  in  plashes,  and  their  rapid  distribution  ot»  tbe 

New  York  ana  Philadelphia*  country  followed.    Tne  oompanj  prooeeMto 

TrlB«lB0b— Fringes,  gimps,  cords,  and  tas-  enlarge  their  plant,  and  thos  it  was  denxA- 

sels  for  draperies,  are  made  of  silk  and  wool,  strated  that  pluah  could  be  made  in  Amoici 

and  several  large  mills  are  employed  in  their  The  carpet  nrm  of  J.  &  J.  Dobeon,  of  PhO*- 

production  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  delphia,  made  experiments  in  pluslMiukiBf, 

New  England.    Fringe-works  at  Chicago  have  which  took  definite  shape  about  tbe  same  tine 

recently  begun  business.    Furniture- gimp&  of  as  did  those  of  the  Tingue  Ck>mpany,  ind  thej 

silk,  cotton,  and  worsted,  are  made  in  New  rapidly  followed  with  mohair  plushes  of  eqotl 

York  city  and  Philadelphia,  in  ample  supply.  excellence.    They  were  the  first  in  this  oouh 

Hebalr  Flashes, — The  vigilance  of  French  and  try  to  manufacture  kigh-grade  silk  plosbe. 
German  weavers  of  mohair  plushes  has  for  a  To  make  a  mohair  plush  that  would  be  wt- 
long  period  kept  confined  to  those  countries  cepted  by  railways  for  the  se^Hngs  of  psno- 
the  methods  proper  to  their  production.  Their  ger-coaches  has  been  from  tbe  first  one  of  tbe 
great  durability  and  beauty  have  secured  for  chief  aims  of  the  milla.  The  first  firm  to  elaim 
them  a  world-wide  demand  among  upholster-  entire  success  in  car-plusbes  was  L.  0.  Chase 
ers.  So  jealous,  indeed,  have  been  the  plush-  &  Go.,  of  Boston,  whose  factory  in  Msine  his 
weavers,  that  few  even  of  their  own  nationality  of  late  yielded  very  superior  grades,  espedaHj 
have  discovered  the  art,  and  in  consequeoce  in  fine  plain  goods  (as  distingoished  from  the 
the  one  town  of  Amiens,  France,  has,  until  popular  emboraed  plushes)  not  before  attempt- 
recently,  defied  all  competition,  and  compelled  ed.  This  firm  claim,  also,  machinery  of  thdr 
the  most  remote  buyers  to  come  there  for  own  invention  and  constmction  superior  to 
plushes.  German  plushes  first  approached  the  the  French,  and  further,  that  their  plnsbei 
French  in  excellence,  but  they  lacked  that  stand  the'*  sun-tests'*  better  than  the  imported, 
subtile  and  pleasing  finish  imparted  by  the  At  Providence,  R.  I.,  one  firm,  D.  Goff  &  Soc, 
French  manufacturers.  English  upholstery-  large  makers  of  coi^ds  and  braids  for  uphol- 
men  have  repeatedly  failed  to  make  at  home,  stery,  have  recently  begun  making  hif^-gnde 
even  with  imported  help,  a  mohair  plush  that  mohair  plushes.  Plushes  of  ordinary  worsted, 
should  sell  along  with  that  of  the  French.  Tbe  closely  resembling  real  mohair,  are  msde  in 
explanation  of  this  failure  is  the  familiar  one  Philadelphia  and  in  Passaic,  N.  J.  It  is  ^ 
concerning  French  artisans — that  the  most  cially  significant  that  American  plush- wesTen 
skillful  of  them  do  not  emigrate,  and  that,  have  started  mainly  with  home-made  maebifi- 
when  working  in  the  mills  of  other  lands,  they  ery,  and  that,  within  the  brief  existence  of  tb« 
do  not  produce  like  results ;  in  short,  that  industry,  in  our  inventions  in  looms,  in  finish- 
French  goods  can  only  be  made  in  France,  ing-macbines,  and  notably  in  emboesing-Di- 
This  was  seemingly  verified  in  the  experiment  chines  and  machines  for  the  final  aocaraie 
in  1876  of  the  New  York  Plush  and  Braid  Gom-  cutting  of  the  pile,  we  have  far  surpassed  &I1 
pany,  which  attempted  plushes  with  the  help  former  inventions. 

of  a  Frenchman  well  trained  in  their  weaving.        Wladow-fibatat — An  important  and  groviof 

They  rapidly  lost  the  capital  invested,  and  made  branch  of  upholstery  is  that  of  window-shsdei 

unmarketable  goods.    Subseouent  events,  how-  and  shade-doth,  made  of  ordinary  bleadied 

ever,  have  fully  exploded  all  the  superstition  cotton-muslin,  which,  after  passing  tiiroogb 

and  glamour  that  attached  to  plush-weaving.  various  processes  of  sizing  and  coloring,  ii 

Plwik-WeaTlag  in  AMWlca. — The  recent  death,  sold  in  long  pieces,  or  cut  up  into  pairs  of  n- 
in  the  prime  of  life  (in  1885),  of  John  H.  rious  widths  and  lengths,  ana  decorated.  The 
Tingue,  of  Seymour,  Gonn.,  lends  a  melancholy  first  seamless,  plain  oil  shadings  for  wide  f^ort- 
interest  to  the  annals  of  American  plush-mak-  windows  were  made  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  aboDt 
ers ;  for  to  him  and  to  the  Tingue  Manufactur-  the  year  1867.  In  his  efiforts  to  perfect  a  mt 
ing  Gompany,  and  to  Gharles  Goupland,  of  chine  for  wide  shadings,  the  owner  of  tbe  fiK- 
tbelr  motive  department,  belong  the  honor  of  tory  sunk  his  fortune,  and  their  subseooeot 
first  introducing  American  mohair  plushes,  and  manufacture  has  been  conducted  in  New  York 
of  perfecting  machinery  for  weaving  them.  We  city.  Plain  window  "  holland  "  (a  cotton  &hric 
do  not  ignore  the  numerous  and  creditable  finished  somewhat  like  linen)  was  long  import- 
experiments  made  prior  to  those  of  the  Tingue  ed  from  Scotland  ;  but  within  the  past  tea 
company.  These  (beginning  in  1864-^65)  were  years  American  holland s  have  supphoited 
oonaucted  mainly  around  New  York  city  and  in  them.  The  largest  window -shade  fBCtories 
New  Jersey,  but  in  each  instance,  down  to  that  are  in  and  around  New  York  city.  Tbe  two 
of  the  New  York  Plnsh  and  Braid  Gompany,  best-equipped  factories  on  plain  oil  sbadiogi 
tbe  product  was  found  so  far  below  foreign  are  at  Gswego,  N.  Y. 
etandards  that  merchants  would  not  handle  it.  Ilreads  aa4  IMa. — ^In  the  minor  essentials  of 
Tn  1881  the  Tingue  Gompany,  after  long  and  tacks  and  threads  for  upholstery  uses  Americto 
careful  tests,  surprised  the  trade  by  submitting,  makers  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  SeTenl 
for  inspection  and  sale,  genuine,  merchantable  extensive  uphoUtery  tack-works  exist  in  l^et 
mohair  plash  woven  wholly  by  ori^^nal  methods  England,  apd  a  number  have  been  suooessfoD; 
at  their  factory  in  the  Gonnecticut  hills.  Up-  planted  in  the  Western  States,  notably  in  1% 
holsterers  pronounced  favorably  on  the  Tingue  nois.    The  Gentral  Manufacturing  Gompasj  » 
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the  title  of  a  huge  oorporation,  which  indades       Imrigntloib — The  namber  of  persons  arriv- 
Ln  its  Dool  every  important  taok-factorj  in  the    ing  and  departing  duriDg  1879-^82  was : 
United  States,  and  regulates  absolatelj  the 


Immigimtkii. 


80,287 
2S,0U6 
25.623 

8i.as3 


116,808 


2C781 
24,886 
24,841 
29,002 


10&,660 
9,668 


prioee  of  tacks.    The  best  of  flax  threads  are  teabs. 

required  for  upholstery,  and  extensive  works  {^ 

are  snocessf  ally  conducted  at  Paterson,  N,  J.,  i88o  !.'!!.*!!!.'!!!!!!!!.*'.".!!! 

N'ew  York  dty,  and  Sohaghticoke,  N.  Y.   Each    J^' 

E>f  these  makes  threads  and  flax  yams  of  allde- 

scriptions  for  upholstery.  Total 

Vpktfatery  Hardware.  —  American   shade-fix-    0*^  in  four yeaw . . . .  .... 

tares  find  a  destination  in  every  civilized  coun-  ...a                 omt-i-j^ 

a-y.     In  metal  upholstery  decorations  decided  *™"  Setdenent— The  Irish  informers  made 

progress  is  apparent    Large  factories  in  New  *  settlement  in  Uruguay  in  1884,  close  to  the 

t'ork.  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut  turn  out  ?^^*8  colony  on  the  Rio  Negro.     The  Brit- 

01   classes  of  drapery  and  cabinet  hardware.  ^^^  Government  made   arrangements  with  a 

[n  stair-rods  of  brass,  silver,  and  wood,  Amer-  "  ranchero  "  on  the  Rio  Negro  to  provide  them 

jcan  goods  are  in  the  highest  repute.  ^^'".^  .  ^^  ^o™®  ^^^J  w®re  all  members  of  the 

SmoMfy.— Except  in  plushes  we  do  not,  as  Invincibly  Society. 

reU  make  upholstery  textiles  the  finish  and  .,  CoTenuneirt.— The  President  is  Gen.  M4ximo 

richness  of  which  would  commend  them  for  Santos,  who  was  elected  for  four  years  on  the 

rery  high-class  decorations.    But  in  coverings  resignation  of  Dr.  Vidal,  and  whose  term  of 

ind  in  silk  draperies  of  moderate  cost,  in  silk  ^^^^  ^^^  ®^pire  on  March  1, 1886.    The  Oabi- 

ihenille  and  light-weight  silk  curtains,  and  in  net  is  composed  of  the  following  ministers: 

;he  items  of  silk  and  mohair  plushes,  real  and  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Manuel  Herrera  y  Obes; 

mitation  hair-cloths,  upholstery  hardware,  and  Finance,  Dr.  J.  L.  Terra;  Interior,  Dr.  Cdrlos 

netal  decorations,  upholstery  twines,  threads,  ^®  ^^*'*?;   ^nd  War  and  Navy,  Gen.  Tajes. 

End  tacks,  the  most  gratifying  progress  has  *ne  Mmister  Resident  of  the  United  States, 

t>eeQ  made,  and  the  yield  in  all  of  these  essen-  accredited  July  3,  1882,  is  Hon.  W.  Williams, 

tiala   is   abundant  and  of   excellent  quality,  and  the  American  Consul  at  Montevideo  is 

rhe  seat  of  the  industry  is  Philadelphia,  where  ^'  ^'  Rnssell.    The  Uruguayan  Oonsul-General 

the  number  of  plants  far  exceeds  the  entire  ag-  at  New  York  is  Mr  H.  Estrazulas. 

jregate  of  those  elsewhere.    The  class  of  goods  _   Aniy.— The  standing  army  comprises  three 

made  at  the  several  respective  points  are  as  battalions  of  sliarpshooters,  five  regimenU  of 

follows :  Philadelphia,  tapestries,  curtains,  mo-  ^orse,  and  two  regiments  of  artiUery,  together 

hair  and  sUk  plushes,  real  and  imitation  hair-  8,260  men  and  284  ofbcers.    There  is,  besides, 

3loth ;  Paterdon,  N.  J.,  worsted  plushes ;  New  a  police  force  of  8,200  men,  and  a  National 

York  city  and  Brooklyn,  tapestries  and  cur-  G^  of  20,000  men.                    r       .     « 

tains;  Seymour,  Conn.,  mohair  plushes ;  Wood-  FliiaBces.— The  public  debt  on  Jan.  1, 1888, 

bury.  Conn.,  tapestries ;  Tariffville,  Conn.,  silk  ^as  as  follows : 

tapestries  and  damasks  ;   South  Manchester,    Oatstanding,  redeemable  witboat  intereBt $ift,970,i87 

Oonn.,  «lk  plosheB;  Sandford   Me,  mohair  <^SSJSt't?'cS!;4?«L';S?i*p:?yES6nSi; 

Cla^oes  ;     rroviaence,   K.  1.,  monair    plusnes,  cent  the  first  three  years,  and  6  per  cent  the 

indings,  and  picture-cords.  mf*"^'^1?;"*^^°  y®*"  \j.-  v  •  v  •.•  *  *  *; ",148,281 

Ttoll^The  customs  duties   on  upholstery  ^t^^^.'^.J^^T.^^'!^",':^!^^^^^           27,466,T5« 

oloths  and  sundries  are  moderately  protective,  — '- — ' — 

and  were  reduced  somewhat  by  the  Tariff  Com-         '^^^ $«i,67»,«04 

mission  of  1882-'83.    The  imports  of  foreign  A  bill  was  passed  on  May  12, 1888,  unifying 

fca|>estries,  plushes,    brocades,    damasks,   and  the  internal  and  external  debts,  and  by  virtue 

relours,  while  heavy,  are  being  considerably  of  this  law  a  5  per  cent,  loan  to  the  amount  of 

diminished  by  the  rapid  increase  of  factories.  $52,296,900  was  contracted  with  London  bank- 

(See  Haib-Cloth,  page  387.)  ers,  interest  dating  from  Jan.  1, 1884.    Toward 

CRIJCiUAT,  a  republic  in  South  America.  Area,  the  extinguishment  of  this  debt  a  sinking  fund 

59,835  square  miles;  population  in  1880,  488,-  was  simultaneously  created,  which  provides  for 

245 ;  in  1882, 505,207.    The  republic  is  divided  the  setting  aside  of  one  half  of  1  per  cent,  an- 

into  thirteen  departments  :  Montevideo,  Ca-  nually  for  that  purpose. 

Delones,  La  Golonia,  Soriano,  San  Jos6,  Mai-  The  revenue  for  the  year  1879  was  (8,252,- 

donado,  La  Florida,  Paysandti,  Salto,  Oerro-  087.    The  expenditures  were  $8,252,087.    In 

I^rgo,  Minas,  Durazno,  and  Tacuaremb6.    Of  1881  the  revenue  was  $7,890,000,  and  the  ex- 

ihe  488,245  inhabitants,  according  to  the  cen-  penditure  $7,857,275.     For  1882  the  budget 

Bas  of  1880,  298,028  were  Indians  and  140,222  estimate  of  outlay  was  $8,800,000. 

foreigners.    Of  the  latter,  89,780  were  Span-  In  December,  1884,  the  duties  collected  at 

iards,  36,303  Italians,  20,178  Brazilians,  15,546  Montevideo  amounted  to  $541,943. 

Argentines,  14,875  Frenchmen,  2,772  English-  On  December  31  the  Credit  Bureau  paid 

men,  2,125  Germans,  and  9,143  of  other  na-  the  French  legation  $50,000,  the  second  in- 

tionalities.    Montevideo,  capital  of  the  country,  stallment  of  the  sinking  fund,  to  extinguish  the 

liad  in  1879  a  population  of  73,353.  French  debt;  and  on  Jan.  5, 1885,  the  twenty- 
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second  nnking-fand  payment  on  the  Italian 
debt  was  made,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Higae- 
ritas  Railroad  bonds  falling  due.  In  spite  of 
the  promptness  with  which  the  Government 
was  meeting  all  demands  on  the  treasury,  the 
market  value  of  Uruguayan  bonds  in  Jan- 
uary, 1885,  at  Montevideo,  was  a  fraction 
above  50. 

CMuranicatlMS.  RallrMds.^There  are  in  op- 
eration :  1.  The  Central  Railway  of  Uruguay ; 
Montevideo-Durazno  line,  210  kilometres ;  the 
section  from  Juan  Chaso  to  the  city  of  San 
Jos^,  82  kilometres;  and  the  line  between 
Juan  Chaso  and  Higaeritas.  2.  The  Upper 
Uruguay  Railway,  from  Salto  Oriental  to  Santa 
Rosa,  154  kilometres,  and  the  line  from  Monte- 
video to  Pando,  89  kilometres. 

TetegrapkSt — There  were  in  operation,  in  1882, 
1,0(52  kilometres,  including  a  submarine  cable 
oif  160  kilometres.  Tbe  offices  numbered  19, 
the  employes  64;  26,609  domestic  messages 
were  sent  in  the  year,  and  19,918  abroad,  bo- 
sides  7,080  in  transit ;  together  58,557,  against 
89,586  the  previous  year. 

PmUI  Serrlce. — There  are  in  the  republic  284 
post-offices.  The  items  of  mail-matter  dis- 
patched were  as  follow : 


ITEMS. 


Priyate  letters , 

Ke^Btered  letters  . , 
Government  letters , 
Postal-Gurds 


News 
Samp! 


papers, 
les  .... 


Total.... 

Money  orders. 
ReTenne 


1880. 

1881. 

988.402 

16,020 

68,110 

11,767 

1,216,898 

2.489 

1,222,226 
84,248 
62,184 
16,541 

1,708,160 
8,078 

8,247,186 

$12,000 
11^981 

8,040,482 

$14,986 
118,624 

1888. 

1,868,880 
86,746 
66,780 
1^128 

2,094,711 
4,219 

8,670,899 

$14,067 
127,601 


The  Paapas. — A  traveler  who  made  a  trip 
through  the  pampas  of  the  republic  in  1884 
reports  as  follows : 

The  peculiar  characteristics  of  these  vast  level 
plains,  which  descend  from  the  Andes  to  the  great 
river-basin  in  unbroken  monotony,  are  the  abttenoe  of 
rivers  or  water  storage,  and  the  periodical  occurrence 
of  droughts.  These  conditions  determine  the  Bingu- 
lar  character  both  of  its  flora  and  fauna.  The  sou  is 
naturally  fertile  and  favorable  for  tbe  growth  of  trees, 
and  they  ffrow  luxuriantly  wherever  they  are  pro- 
tected. The  eucalyptus  is  covering  lar^  tracts  wher- 
ever it  is  inclosed,  and  willows,  poplars,  and  the  fig 
surround  every  edaneia  when  fenced  in.  The  open 
plains  are  covered  with  droves  of  horses  and  cattle, 
and  overrun  by  numberless  wild  rodents,  the  ori^al 
tenants  of  the  pampas.  During  the  lon^  periods  of 
drought  which  are  eo  great  a  scouige  to  tne  countiy, 
these  animals  are  starved  by  thousands,  dentroyin^ 
in  their  efforts  to  live  every  vestifi^  of  vegetation.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit,  50,000  heaa  of  oxen  and  sheep 
and  horses  perished  from  starvation  and  thirst,  afler 
tearing  deep  out  of  the  soil  every  trace  of  vegetation, 
including  tne  wiry  roots  of  the  pampas-f^^ss.  Lar^ 
tracts  are  still  honeycombed  by  the  ubiquitous  bisca- 
cho,  a  gigantic  rabbit,  and  numerous  other  rodents 
still  exist,  inoludinir  rats  and  mice,  pampas  hares, 
atad  thejorreat  nutria  and  carpincho  on  the  river- 
banks.  That  the  dearth  of  nlants  is  due  to  the  un- 
suitability  of  the  sub-tropical  species  of  the  neigh- 
boring;^ zones  does  not  hold  crooa  with  respect  to  the 
fertile  valleys  of  the  Andes  oeyond  Mendoza,  where 
a  magnificent  hardy  fiora  is  found. 


Agattfl. — The  fjEunoos  agate-qoarries  of 
stein,  Germany,  were  a^uidoned  owing 
discovery,  fully  half  a  century  ago,  of 
supply  of  those  stones  in  the  river-gra 
Uruguay.  8ome  German  workers  in 
who  had  emigrated  to  that  region,  noti< 
court-yard  of  a  farm-house  paved  with  ] 
that  reminded  them  of  the  agates  of  tb 
tive  Oberstein.  Bpecimens  were  aceoi 
sent  home  and  cut,  and  the  aarmise 
to  be  correct.  Since  that  time  there  has 
regular  export  of  agate  nodoles  from  U 
to  Oberstein.  These  **  Brazilian  agat< 
arranged  in  lots  and  are  generally  s 
auction  —  stones  of  ordinary  quahty 
briuging  not  more  than  f  oar  dollars  a  hi 
weight. 

Fandig.— Mr.  0.  P.  Bchnltze,  in  Ji 
1885,  read  a  paper  before  the  Germai 
nial  Union,  at  Bremen,  Germany,  about 
zation  in  Uruguay,  from  which  we  tr 
the  foUowing:  Gattle-raising  and  sheep 
ing  will  prove  in  the  long  run  in  sc 
Brazil  and  the  northern  La  Plata  state 
profitable  for  the  colonist  than  agric 
As  for  wheat -growing,  for  example, 
been  carried  on  energeticaUy  in  some 
inces  for  several  years,  but  in  view  ol 
production  elsewhere,  and  the  great  de< 
prices,  it  lacks  a  future.  Even  now  fli 
to  a  great  extent,  taken  its  place,  but  ev 
product  does  not  promise  weU.  Other 
products  are  not  adapted  for  cultivati* 
rainy  season  being  too  short,  the  droug 
vailing,  especially  in  the  southern  and  i 
portions,  being  such  that  while  proeee< 
that  direction  you  first  traverse  woo 
then  isolated  woods,  grazing-gronnda,  « 
and  finally  deserts  are  reached.  Anothei 
back  is  the  grasshoppers.  Between  18 
1874  this  scourge  selaom  made  its  appet 
since  then  they  have  afi9icted  the  couj 
immense  clouds.  The  raising  of  potatc 
dian  com,  and  other  cereals  is  prec 
Stock-farming  enjoys  many  advantages 
cially  the  mild  winters  and  the  three 
that  lucem  produces,  afiTording  an  ex 
fodder  which  even  the  grasshoppers  c 
quite  obliterate.  Jerked  beef  is  pat 
the  Brazilian,  Cuban,  and  even  Mediter 
trade.  It  commands  on  the  root  $5  to 
46  kilogrammes,  and  a  net  pront  of  $11 
is  cleared  from  every  head  of  cattle 
shape  of  beef,  tbe  hide,  tallow,  etc.  Tb* 
is  so  cheap  that  it  is  profitably  used  f 
manufacture  of  beef-extract  and  nieat-p( 
the  so-called  "carne  pura."  Mutton  in 
erator  steamers,  fitted  up  for  the  purp 
also  being  profitably  exported  to  Englai 
France.  There  is  now  an  export  dema 
horses  from  Uruguay  for  the  French  an* 
gian  markets. 

WmL — The  ensuing  tabular  statement 
the  wool  production  in  Australia,  at  th( 
of  Good  Hope,  and  in  La  Plata,  redih 
millions  of  pounds  of  scoured  wool : 
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OOUNTRIC 


AnstnlU. 
The  Cam 
LaPlaU. 


ToUl. 


1884. 

1883. 

1888. 

89i 

9ci 
8»4« 

197i 

9df 

880i 

8««i 

1881. 

179 
40 
881 

802i 


-The  foreign  trade  movement  of 
Uragaay,  from  1880  to  1888,  was  as  follows: 


TEARS. 

Iinpofta* 

Bzportt. 

Id80 

$19,500,000 
17,900,000 
18,200,000 
80,800,000 

$19,700,000 

1S81 

80,200,000 

1S88 

^2,100,000 

1S8S 

85,200,000 

AveifcaB  Trade. — The  imports  into  the  United 
States  from  Uragnay,  and  oar  exports  to  that 
coantrj,  for  five  years,  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 


Imposts. 

TKARS. 

HidMUld 

■Una. 

Wool,  raw. 

ToUl 
Inpofta* 

EXPOXTB. 

ISM 

I>oIkn. 
8,575,785 

Poondi. 
9.577.809 

Dollm. 
1,788,001 

DolUn. 
5JM2.085 

Dolhn. 
880371 

lasi 

2,96a250  4^888,508 
5,08^,253  6,894,865 
2,7l«.»40  5,920,718 
1,615,20&  2.699.801 

882,009  4,164,668 

1,221,800  6,887,786 

86H.408  8,980,110 

834,140  2.128.981 

1,586,326 

liida 

1,457,978 

1838 

1,885,755 

lasi 

1,889,928 

1 

UTAH.  Territorial  dtferuMiit. — The  following 
were  the  Territorial  officers  during  the  year : 
Governor,  Eli  H.  Murray:  Secretary,  Art  bar 
L.  Thomas;  Auditor,  Nephi  W.  Clayton; 
Treasurer,  James  Jack ;  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  L.  J.  Nuttall.  Supreme  Oourt : 
Chief-Justice,  John  A.  Hunter,  succeeded  by 
Charles  S.  Zane ;  Associate  Justices,  Philip  F. 
Emerson  and  Stephen  P.  Twiss. 

Legiriatlfe  ScnttB* — ^The  commissioners  ap- 
pointed under  the  act  of  Congress  of  March 
22,  1882,  report,  under  date  of  April  29,  1884, 
that  the  Territorial  Legislature  met  on  January 
14  and  adjourned  on  March  14  ^*  without  ac- 
complishing such  legislation  as  is  contemplated 
by  said  act  of  Congress."  The  members  of 
this  body  were  all  Mormons,  but  none  of  them 
disqualified  under  the  act  of  Congress  (not  be- 
in;:^  in  polygamy).  No  act  was  passed  con- 
cerning the  marriage  relation.  A  bill  relating 
to  re<^dtration  and  elections,  and  declaring  the 
qualification  of  voters  and  office-holders,  was 
passed  in  both  houses,  but  failed  to  receive  the 
approval  of  the  Governor.  By  congressional 
law  the  Governor  is  a  part  of  the  legislative 
authority  in  Utah,  and  no  law  can  take  effect 
without  his  approval.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Governor,  as  set  forth  in  his  veto  message,  the 
bill  was  an  evasion  of  the  law  of  Congress,  and 
did  not  come  up  to  the  requirements  of  the 
country  in  regard  to  polygamy. 

OperatlM  tftlie  Edauib  Law. — The  commis- 
sioners in  their  April  report  say : 

Thns  fiir  the  legislation  of  Congress  has  been  di- 
rected against  the  crime  of  polygamy  and  *^  onlawflQ 
cohabitation,"  a  full  exposition  of  which  was  submit- 
ted in  our  last  report.  The  present  law  provides  for 
the  punishment  of  polygamy  and  unlawful  cobabita* 


tion  by  fine  and  imprisonment  upon  oonviction  in  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  also  for  the  disfranchisement  of 
polygamists.  Prior  to  the  time  when  this  board  took 
charge  of  the  conduct  of  registrations  and  elections  in 
Utah,  in  August,  1882.  nearly  all  the  principal  offices 
in  the  Territory  were  neld  by  polygamists.  The  Le- 
gislative Assembly  of  1882  (consisting  of  thirty-six 
members)  were  all  in  polyinmy  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three.  Other  offices,  such  as  delegate  to 
Congress,  and  Territorial,  county,  and  municipal  of- 
fices, were  filled  by  polygamists  in  about  the  same  pro- 
portion. The  doctrine  of  **  rotation  in  office  "  was 
almost  unknown  in  Utah,  and  many  of  the  polyga- 
mists had  been  ke^t  in  the  same  offices  from  youth  to 
old  age.  All  this  is  changed  under  this  act  Since 
this  commission  entered  upon  its  duties  there  have 
been  elected  in  the  Territory  1,851  officers,  not  one  of 
whom  is  a  polygamist.  In  this  number  are  included 
890  municipal  officers.  We  have  estimated  the  num- 
ber of  voters  (male  and  female)  who  have  been  dis- 
franchised by  reason  of  polygamy  at  12,0(X),  and  there 
is  not  now  a  poljrgambt  in  office  in  Utah.  That  the 
leading  polygamists  among  the  Mormons  feel  the  ef- 
fects of  the  £dmundB  act  as  a  heavy  blow  against 
their  dominating  influence  has  been  proved  to  our 
satisfaction  in  many  ways.  Whether  tne  actual  prac- 
tice of  polygamy  is  on  the  decrease  or  not  is  a  dis- 
puted question.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  in  the 
more  rural  districts,  chiefly  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  Territory,  there  has  not  been  much  decrease, 
while  in  Salt  Lake  countj,  and  other  counties  where 
there  are  considerable  cities  and  towns,  there  has  been 
A  decided  decrease. 

It  is  said  that  the  large  infiux  of  non-Mor- 
mons since  the  completion  of  the  transconti- 
nental railroad  in  1869,  and  especially  since  the 
development  of  mining  in  Utah,  has  wrought 
many  changes  for  the  better.  It  is  not  ex- 
pected that  legislation  will  effect  any  immedi- 
ate change  in  Uie  religious  belief  of  the  people, 
but  it  is  claimed  that,  in  conjunction  with  other 
infiuences,  it  will  *^  place  the  obnoxious  features 
of  Mormonism  in  a  condition  of  gradual  de- 
clension and  final  extinction.'*  In  a  later  re- 
port (Nov.  18, 1884),  the  commissioners  express 
their  views  as  follows: 

After  more  than  two  years*  labor  and  experiences 
here,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  advise  the  Qovcmment 
and  the  country  that,  although  the  law  has  been  suc- 
cessful! v  administered  in  respect  of  the  disfranchise- 
ment or  polygamists,  the  effect  of  the  same  upon  the 
preaching  ana  practice  of  polygamy  has  not  been  to 
improve  the  tone  of  the  former  or  materially  dimin- 
ish the  latter.  For  a  ^ear  or  more  after  the  effort  to 
enforce  the  law  was  initiated,  polygamic  teachings 
fW>m  the  pulpit  were  rarely  heard,  and  there  were  in- 
dications that  the  practice  of  poly^^ramy  might  be  ex- 
pected to  at  least  measurably  declme ;  but  during  the 
present  year  there  appears  to  have  been  a  polygamic 
revival.  The  institution  is  boldly,  defiantly  defended 
and  commended  by  the  spiritual  teachers^  and  plural 
marriages  are  reported  to  have  increased  m  number. 
This  reported  increase  in  plural  marriages  seems  to 
be  coincident  with  the  completion  of  the  Mormon  tem- 
ple at  Logan,  the  most  prominent  and  influential  cit^ 
m  the  northern  section  of  the  Territory.  The  dedi- 
cation of  this  temple  was  attended  witn  great  pomp 
and  ceremony.  A  large  concourse  of  people  assem- 
bled there,  Mormon  fanaticism  was  blown  into  aflame, 
and  polygamic  marriages  received  an  additional  im- 
petus; and  although  we  have  no  official  data  upon 
which  to  base  a  statement — because  the  record  of  Mor- 
mon marriages,  if  there  is  one  in  this  Territory,  is  a 
sealed  book  to  all  the  world — it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  an  unusual  number  of  plural  marriages  followed 
this  event.  There  are  four  Mormon  temples  in  Utah 
— at  Salt  Lake  City,  Manti,  Logan  City,  and  Saint 
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George— only  the  last  two  beioff  finished.     Three  recommendations  by  the  commission  for  cob* 

fomtns  or  more  of  the  Mormon  adults,  male  and  fe-  gressional  action  are  the  following:   A  liw 

male,  have  never  entered  into  the  poljrgamics  relation,  .^       ^^     g  ^    ,       j  ^n  ^^^  ^    ^^  ^ 

vet  every  orthodox  Mormon  beheves  m  polygamy  a8  6***"»   "-"^    "*'"'   w*   '^6«"y   ^I:  *  it      *   v 

Tdivine  revelation.    There  is,  however>  Utah  and  dower  &a  at  common  law  ;  tiiat  the  number 

several  of  the  States  a  sect  styling  themselves  tlie  of    elective  officers   m   the   Territory  be  r«- 

"  Beorganized  Church  of  Jesus  Chnst  of  Latter-Day  duced,  and  the  number  of  officers  appointable 

8aints7»  commonly  called  Josephites,  who  discard  ^    ^^  Governor  be  correspondingly  increased ; 

SK/c^^^rrrthnllfr^^^U^^^^^^  ft  the  confirmatory  power  be  taken  tron. 

given  to  the  '*  Prophet  Joseph."  These  "  Joeephites '»  the  council  and  given  to  the  commisaon ;  that 

are  comparatively  lew  in  Utah.  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1874,  relative  to 

xjrg»iii/   w  ^  jj..2a  c*«*««  «.  T?„!i«^,.  ru^o^^  jurors,  or  by  authorizing  an  open  venire  when 

case  of  the  United  States  vs.  Rudger  Clawson,  J.        '         -^      ,      box  have  been  exhanstwL 

the  charge  in  the  indictment  was,  that  on  Aug.  ^11  n!Tr^?iS«n/ra  .iL«.^^^^  a?"  «!r«ni^ 

1    1QOO  ♦u^  ;i^*««,i««*  ^^m^r^Ain^-m^'^^^  A »««  •»■  hc  commissioncrs  regard  it  as  "not  miliEe- 

1^  1882,  the  defendant  mamed  Florence  Arm  .    ^     g^,    ^    j.^  ^  Goverameiit  win 

Dinwooder,  with  whom  he  is  rtill  hving  as  his  J^Ait*"i^ll ♦.i,«  :„»«  s*-  «w«  k..j. .n 

wife,  from 'whom  he  has  not  been  divorced,  ^^i'*  ",?!n^u^^llPi?  »**"''"  ^''••° 

and  that  on  June  1,  1888,  he  married  Lydii  '"''tl^t^Z^Al^^  SA--_nn  m. 

ri*  ♦!»:„  ♦»;«i  ♦v.^  A^»«».;«o:^nA«o  »«• .  mention  is  due  to  the  many  Christian  denomt- 

Of  this  trial  the  commissioners  say :  ^^^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  established  colleges,  school 

The  jury  had  been  selected  under  an  act  of  Con-  ^qJ  churches  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  many  other 

gressapplMable  only  to  Utoh,  which  would  ordmanly  ^^    ^    ^^      Territory.     Among   th€«e  are 

result  m  the  empaDeung  of  a  jury  approximately  com-  l',    »    vj.    vmw    a  v*  »  »w  .7 .     *^  ^ vm^    »*j w*. 

posed  of  half  Alormona  and  half  6entiles,  provided  churches  or  schools  maintained  by  the  Fresoy- 

there  were  no  challenges.    But  in  this  case,  m  pursu-  terians,  Methodists,  Congregationalists,  Episco- 

anoo  of  a  provision  of  the  "  Edmunds  act,"  each  iuror  palians,  Baptists,  Catholics,  and  perhaps  others, 

was  asked,  "Do  you  believe  it  right  for  a  man  to  have  lii  q«  nearly  oJl  of  which   has  been  acoom- 

more  than  one  living  and  undivorced  wife  at  the  same  vt    j      -xv'     ^.u     1^  *.  at*.                      /v— «. 

time  I "    Each  and  every  Mormon  in  the  box-»  few  V^^^d  withm  the  last  fifteen  year^     One  or 

with  hesitation,  but  nearly  all  with  promptness — an-  more  of  these  churches  and  schools  may  be 

swered, '^Yes,  sir."    All  such  were  successfully  chal-  found  in   nearly  all  the  principal  cities  tod 

lenged  for  cause.    The  list  of  jurors  drawn  under  the  towns  of  the  Territory,  and  are  chiefly  sop- 

S?S;*i2rThiCgL^1LHiS'a^rrnti  ported  by  the  beneyolence  of  the  ,^ple  .«^ 

twelve  remaining,  an  open  venire  was  issued;  so  the  the  churches  of  the  States.     The  denomiM- 

panel  was  completed,  consisting  of  twelve — all  being  tional  schools  now  number  79,  with  an  aver- 

non-Mormons.    A  protracted  trial  ensued,  resulting  age  daily   attendance  of  nearly  6,000  pupils, 

in  a  disagreement  of  the  jury.    A  new  trial  wm  be-  m^ny  of  whom  are  the  children  of  Mormons. 

gan  on  the  succeeding  day,  at  which  the  attendance  mnL^^      tu^  ««i««  «#  ♦»»«  i»«it;^«  -^.^^..^  ^t 

of  the  second  wife  a?  a  ^tness  was  secured.    This  ,"j?^r"^®.  value  of  the  bullion  product  of 

trial  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  guilty  on  both  counts  of  the  Territory  in  1884  has  been  stated  at  fS,- 

the  indictment.    The  sentence  was  a  fine  of  $800  and  889,886.     Another  statement  is  as  follows: 

four  years*  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiaiy.    The     4,840,987  ponnds  refined  lead $169,484  M 

trial  of  this  case  has  caused  a  profound  sensation     6.038,888  poonds  unrefined  lead 680,41$  IS 

throughout  this  Territory.     The  defendant  and  his     5,669,438  onDoes  fine  silver A^ttiMTN 

two  wives,  together  with  many  of  the  witnesses,  be-     6.580  ounces  fine  gold 110,600  » 

long  to  the  better  class  of  Mormon  society.    He  is  the     <®i872  pounds  copper. t^» 

son  of  a  bishop.    Amon^  all  the  witnesses  examined  ^^,  ^^^  ^^^ ^^g^^  „ 

—and  there  were  many,  mcludmg  the  immediate  rela-  ^    *«•«     k^                                 -            »  ^»«-,«»- 

tives  of  the  parties,  the  president,  and  other  hi^h  Computing  the  gold  and   silver  at  its  mmt 

officers  of  the  churen—every  one  except  the  last  wit-  valuation,  and  other  metals  at  their  value  at 

neas,  the  second  wife,  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  the  seaboard,  would  increase  the  value  of  the 

the  marriage.  product  to  $9,201,508. 

Following  this  trial  there  was  another  con-  Electi««b — The  general   election  for  county 

viction  for  polygamy  in  the  case  of  Joseph  H.  and  precinct  officers  was  held  on  August  4. 

Evans,  on  the  evidence  of  his  second  wife.  He  The  election  for  delegate  to  Congress  occurred 

was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  $250,  and  imprison-  on  November  4.  Both  elections  were  preceded 

ment  in  the  penitentiary  for  three  and  a  half  by  revisions  of  registration  under  direction  of 

years.    In  another  case,  that  of  John  Connelly,  the  commissioners,  by  which  it  is  believed  all 

there  was  an  acquittal  upon  evidence  tending  polygauiists  were  excluded  from  the  privilege 

to  show  that  the  prosecution  was  barred  by  of  voting.    A  few  non-Mormons  were  cbuseo 

the  statute  of  limitations.  precinct  officers ;  the  other  officers  elected  in 

The  case  of  Clawson  was  taken  for  review  August  were  Mormons  not  living  in  polygamj. 

to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory,  where  Of  40,743  persons  registered,  only  20,^  vot- 

the  conviction  was  sustained;  and  thence  to  ed  at  the  August  election.      In   Nov^nber, 

the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  of  41,858  registered,  28,861  votes  were  csat 

in  1885  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  Territorial  Of  these,   the  Mormon    CAndid&te,  John  T. 

Court,  holding  that  the  constitution  of  the  Cain e,  received  21,130;  Ran sford  Smith,  Geo- 

juries  under  the  ^^  Edmunds  act  **  was  legal.  tile,  2,215 ;  and  26  were  scattering.  Mr.  OtiM 

Reconuiendatioiis  fey  ConnlflBlw* — ^Among  the  has  never  practiced  polygamy. 
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YESEXCELkf  a  republic  in  South  America,  are  being  founded  at  all  the  capitals  of  the  eight 
t  is  divided  into  eight  States,  one  Federal  Dis-  States  of  the  Confederacy.  There  are  pub- 
riot,  eight  Federtd  Territories,  and  two  na-  lished  in  the  repnblic  120  periodicals. 
ional  ccHonies.  The  area  is  1,689,898  square  CofcmNit — ^The  President  is  Oen«  Joaqain 
ilometres,  and  the  population  2,121,988.  The  Orespo,  whose  term  of  office  will  expire  on  Feb. 
^coltaral  zone  covers  849,488  square  kilo-  20,  1886.  The  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  fol- 
leU'ea;  pasturages,  400,000;  forests,  889,910.  lowing  ministers:  Foreign  Affairs,  Sefior  Ben- 
he  number  of  foreigners  settled  in  the  coun-  jamin  Quenza ;  Public  Credit,  Sefior  J.  A.  Ya- 
7  in  1881  was  84,916,  of  whom  11,544  were  lentini;  Public  Works,  Sefior  Abelardo  Aris- 
paniards;  4,041  British  subjects,  mostly  from  mendi;  Finance,  Sefior  Rivas Castillo;  Interior, 
le  adjacent  island  of  Trinidad ;  8,287  Italians ;  Gen.  Y.  Amengual;  and  Public  Instruction, 
206  Dutch  subjects,  from  the  neighboring  Sefior  M.  F.  Pimentel.  President  of  the  Su- 
land  of  Cura^oa;  2,186  Frenchmen;  1,171  preme  Court  of  the  Confederacy,  Sefior  A.  A. 
^rmans;  204 Danish  subjects  from  St.  Thomas;  Silva;  and  Qovemor  of  the  Federal  District, 
,729  Oolombians;  only  179  Americans;  and  Gen.  Bemardins  Mirabal. 
19  of  other  nationalities.  The  Minister  Resident  of  the  United  States 

The  Federal  capital  is  Car&cas,  at  the  foot  of  at  Car&cas  is  the  Hon.  Jehu  Baker,  and  the 

[ount  Avila,  which  rises  2,682  metres  above  American  Consul  at  La  Guayra  is  Scott  Bird. 

he  sea.     Its  population  in  1888  was  70,509.  The  Minister  from  Yenezuela  to  the  United 

"he  cities  next  m  importance  are :  Yalencia,  States  is  Sefior  A.  M.  Soteldo.    The  Yenezue- 

6,145  inhabitants;  Maracaybo,  81,921;  Bar-  Ian  Consul-General  at  New  York  is  J.  G.  Call, 

uesimeto,  28,918;   La  Guayra,  14,000;   Pu-  FIuumm. — There  are  two  species  of  home 

rto  Gabello,  10,145 ;  Ciudad  Bolivar,  10,801 ;  debt:    the  coDsoUdated,  bearing  5  per  cent. 

I^rida,    10,747;    Maturin,   14,748;    Cuman4,  interest;  and  the  convertible,  not  paying  in- 

2,057;  Cardpano,  12,889;  Barcelona,  11,424;  terest.    The  former  amounted,  on  June  80, 

-a  Victoria,  12,000;    Villa  de  Cara,  11,644;  1838,  to  86.167,297  francs,  and  the  coupons 

*ocuyo,  15,888 ;  and  San  C&rlos,  10,741.  are  paid  witn  scrupulous  punctuality.    At  the 

Eimallimu — Elementary  instruction  has  been  time  the  new  era  of  radical  reforms  obtained 

ompulsory  and  grataitoas  since  1870.   In  1878  ascendency,  the  nation  owed  abroad  276,000,- 

he  number  of  Federal  free  schools  was  141,  000  francs;  but  the  new  rigime^  by  dint  of 

rith  7,064  pupils,  and  there  were  besides  401  economy  and  clever  management,  sacceeded  in 

ity  and  private  educational  establishments,  reducing  the  foreign  debt  to  the  trifling  amount 

'en  years  later  there  were  1,282  Federal  free  (considering  the  resources  of  the  country)  of 

chools,  75,275  pupils  attending  them,  besides  68,040,400  francs,  the  8  per  cent,  interest  be- 

46  city  and  private  schools  witn  17,886  pupils,  ing  regularly  paid  quarterly  in  London.   Vene- 

nd  8  barrack-schools  where  1,900  soldiers  were  zaelan  bonds  are  now  looked  upon  with  favor 

ftught,  making  an  aggregate  number  of  educa-  by  foreign  capitalists,  and  they  are  scarce. 

Lonal  establisbroeDts  in  1884  of  1,786,  attended  The  budget  for  1882-83  made  the  following 

J  94,561  pupils.    In  1831  there  were  but  200  estimates  of  income  and  outlay: 

nch  establishments,  with  7,500  pupils ;  in  1840,  betenue                                           Tnmm. 

12  with  8,075;  in  1847,  480  with  12,815 ;  and     Duty  on  imports..* l9,Bei,8M 

Q  1871,  800  with  10,000.    The  expenditure  by    Tmnrft  dues  on  goods 6,4i4,«oi 

he  Federal  Government  in  1884,  for  1,240  free  iirtM*^.:::;;::'*:;;:::::*;::::::::;::.*:::;::  i;2o7;Si 

chools,  attended  by  altogether  77,175  pupils,  income  of  nniVei^tlea*  and  coflec^^^^                              664^128 

ras  2,122,965  bolivars  or  francs.  income  derived  iBrom  Yaracujr  terrltoiy 4J8,814 

T      '     .  '       .X.  J    T»  J       1        11  «  fc-ftrt      Income  derived  from  Caura Territory 1061.202 

In   universities   and   rederal   colleges,  2,528      Jnteresta  earned  bv  the  sUte 187,200 

►OYS  are  being  instructed ;  in  private  institu-    Teiejfraph  dues  collected }5?'2I! 

Ions  of  the  kind,  699;  in  national  coUeges  for    Minor  items  of  reyenue mm 

iris,  432;    and  in  male  and  female  normal         Total 28,987^2 

chools,  108.    There  is  a  Naval  School,  and  one  EZPENDrruRE.                                    ttum. 

•f  Telegraphy ;  and  a  Polytechnic  Institute,  as    Legislative  and  executive l,06^246 

rell  as  a  School  of  Arts  and  Trades,  have  just    Jn*?r^'', •• J'SJJ'SSJ 

.-«^«  f^rt^Ai^  Public  Instmction 2,600,622 

»een  founded.  .  ^        ,.  ,         Public  works 4,649.tll 

IlbrarlM  aid  Hueins. — In  1874  all  public    Treanunr 8,04o,79« 

tbraries  and  collections,  including  those  un-    wiSwdNOT .*.'.*.'   ^^m 

tarUied  from  convents,  were  united  at  the  Foroi^AflWrs !!*.*. .'.'!!!.'!'..'.'*.'.!!!'.!"..*.'.'.'.* !!.'.'!!   1,284,075 

ibraryof  the  Oardcas  University,  which  now    i"*^^^v.-  ••i-«. «i2i'K2 

lumbers  80,000  volumes,  besides  the  public  sSS^e;"!*"/?^ ';^:;^:::::;;;:;:::::;:::::  ^M 

Locuments.    The  National  Museum  is  contig-  — • 

tous  to  the  library.    Another  collection  is  be-         '^®*^ 2«,660,871 

Hg  formed  at  the  Palace  of  the  Centennial,  The  actual  expenditure,  however,  proved  not 

allied  the  *^  Bolivar  Library.^'    New  libraries  to  exceed  25,024,476  francs,  while  the  revenue 
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collected  reached  28,987,522.  Aside  from  the  rado ;  the  Aroa  copper-mines  are  also  very  pro- 
Federal  revenue,  the  Car&cas  city  daes,  and  dnctive,  while  T4chira  has  its  petroleum-vdk, 
taxes  in  individual  States  collected  in  1883,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Carapanoalverind 
summed  up  18,500,000  francs.  argentiferous  lead  are  mined.    There  are  be- 

Amy  aid  NaTj. — The  regular  army  has  a  ing  worked  in  Guajana  fourteen  goM-miim, 

strength  of  2,545  men,  consisting  of  eight  bat-  the  richest  being  El  Oallao.    The  latter  cmshed 

talions  of  foot,  one  company  of  horse,  and  one  in  1882  22,405  tons  of  quartz,  and  secured  105.- 

of  artillery,  with  240  officers.    In  times  of  war  896  ounces  of  gold,  worth  10,150,685  fnncs. 

the  militia  is  enrolled.    The  navy  is  restricted  The  Bolivar  copper-mines  of  Aroa,  commoDlT 

to  two  small  steamers  and   two  schooners,  called  New  Quebrada,  are  worked  by  EnglUb- 

mounting  together  eight  guns.  men  with  English  capital,  bat  find  it  difficult  to 

PiWc  Woriuu — During  the  six  years  from  make  money  at  the  present  low  copper  pricei 

1879  to  1884,  the  public  exchequer  handed  A  railway  connects  the  mines  with  Tocacts, 

over  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  59,080,-  and  there  is  an  iron  steamer  running  seni- 

086  franos,  which  were  spent  as  follows:  First  weekly  between  Tucacas  and  Puerto  Cabelk 

three  years,  83437,156  francs;   second  three  The  ore-shipments  of  the  New  Quebrada Mhh 

years,  25, 892, 980  francs.  For  buUdings,  bridges,  ing  Company  were  10,500  tons  in  1880,  vorth 

embellishments,  statues,  streets,  and  surveys,  2,300,000  francs ;  17,200  in  1881,  worth  S,800,- 

18,585,383  francs;   and  for    railroads,   high-  000  francs;  17,500  in  1882,  worth  4,OOO,0(^ 

roads,  telegraphs,  hydraulic  works,  canals,  ir-  francs;  and  80,000  in  1888,  worth  6,037,951 

rigatioo,  drainage,  and  mines,  12,307,547  francs,  francs;   together,   75,200  tons  in  four  years, 

Wages.  —  Common   laborers    are    paid   one  representing  a  value  of  16,187,951  franciL 

hundred  to  one  hundred  and  forty  francs  a  Fisheries  ud  the  Chase. — The  product  in  ISSS 

month,  if  they  find  themselves ;   or  fifty  to  was :  Turtles  and  fish  45,220.878  kilogrammes, 

eighty  francs  if  they  receive  board  and  lodg-  worth  22,577,981  francs ;  shell-fish  and  spoogff 

iiig;  skilled  laborers  earn  from  one  hundred  1,465  kilos,  worth  8,668  francs;  game  25,9iB,- 

and    twenty  francs    monthly,    upward,    and  840  kilos,  worth  22,979,420  francs;  and  isin- 

found  ;    ox- cart    drivers,    having    their   own  glass,  12,274  kilos,  worth  47,909  francs;  to- 

teams,  earn  from  eight  to  ten  francs  a  day,  but  gether,  45,613,978  francs, 

only  four  if  they  have  to  be  fumi^ed  with  a  Seridttare.  —  Successful    experiments  were 

team ;  common  day-laborers  receive,  without  made  on  the  hacienda  La  Cuadra,  by  Befior 

board  and  lodging,  four  to  five  francs  daily;  Kadelli,  in  silk-worm   breeding,  and,  as  the 

domestic  servants  receive  eighty  to  one  hun-  climate  on  the  plateaus  of  Yenezuela  seems  to 

dred  francs  a  month ;  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  be  eminently  adapted  for  sericulture,  a  geDtl^ 

tanners,    saddlers,   journeymen  rope-makers,  man  familiar  with  the  subject  of  silk-prodQc- 

masons,  common  mechanics,  and  coachmen,  tion,  Mr.  A.  Ernst,  was  requested  by  the  Gor- 

earn  from  six  to  ten  francs  a  day ;  composi-  ernment  to  write  a  series  of  essays  on  tie 

tors,  printers,  and  bookbinders  are  paid,  with-  growing  of  silk.    These  essays  were  pobli^ei 

out  board  and  lodging,  5  to  12  francs  a  day.  dating  from  June  19,   1884,  in  the  Carktf 

CMaalal  PrMlice. — In  1873  there  were  under  ^^  La  Nacion  "  newspaper, 
cultivation  with  colonial  produce  altogether  SaUrtads. — In  1884  there  were  in  operation 
279,407  hectares;  in  1875  there  were  296,999  164  kilometres  of  railway,  as  follow:  From 
thus  exploited ;  and  in  1883  341,199,  of  which  La  Guayra  to  Caracas,  38 ;  from  Tucacas  to  tk 
138,900  were  devoted  to  coffee-culture,  24,596  New  Quebrada  copper-minea  aforenamed,  90; 
to  that  of  cocoa,  89,300  to  sugar-cane,  6,300  from  La  Ceyba  to  Mendoza,  21 ;  from  Can- 
to tobacco,  2,000  to  cotton,  650  to  indigo,  cas  into  the  valley  of  Cartas,  6 ;  and  from 
11,300  to  manioc,  27,500  to  Indian  com,  and  Maiquetia  to  Macuto,  10.  There  were  then  in 
89,260  to  other  cereals,  37,853  to  bananas,  course  of  construction  434  kilometres,  and  380 
1,660  to  fruits  and  vegetables,  4,530  to  wheat,  projected  and  actually  under  contract  Tb^ 
and  850  were  bearing  cocoanut-trees.  The  were  being  built  from  Puerto  Cabello  to  Vi- 
increase  in  ten  years  was  consequentiy  61,792  lencia,  54;  from  Caracas  to  Santa  Locia,60; 
hectares,  or  about  22  per  cent.  the  unfinished  track  between  La  Oeybi  iwl 

Stock-FarHlng. — There  were  in  1873  within  Mendoza,  20;  from  Caracas  to  Antimano,10; 

the  limits  of  the  confederacy  1,389,802  head  of  from  Santa  Cruz  to  La  Tria,  90;  and  finnn 

cattle,  1,128,273  goats  and  sheep,  93,800  horses,  the  Orinoco  to  the  Yuruari  mines,  200.   Tn- 

47,200  mules,  281,000  asses,  and  362,597  swine,  der  contract,  to  be  built  without  delay,  there 

In  1876  these  had  increased  respectively  to  were  from  Caracas  to  Los  Teques,  30  kllo!B^ 

2,158,267,2,309,418,192,816,156,020,  519,820,  tres;  from  there  to  Guatire,  45;  and  totbe 

and  669,112;  in  1883  to  2,926,733,  3,490,565,  Colonia  de  Guzman  Blanco,  105;  fipom  C«t) 

291,603,  247,703,  658,764,  and  976,500.  to  La  Vela,  12;  from  Cojoro  to  Maracaybo, 

Dairy  products  and  lard  amounted  in  1883  155;  and  a  line  of  13  kilometres  for  the  par- 

to  27,036,579  francs.  pose  of  avoiding  the  Orinoco  rapids. 

Hiiing. — Yenezuela  abounds  in  minerals,  such  Tetegraphs. — ^There  were  in  operation  in  18® 

as  gold,  copper,  silver,  coal,  iron,  sulphur,  lead,  about  1,832  kilometres  of  telegraph  lines.  A 

tin,  petroleum,  porcelain-clay,  and  asphaltum.  cable  connects  the  Venezuelan  system  ▼ith 

The  province  of  Guayana  is  a  veritable  El  Do-  that  of  Colombia,  the  latter,  at  Buenavenion» 
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ig  the  world's  system.  In  1888  there  were 
)4,290  Govemment  and  185,281  private 
gea,  the  latter  prodaoiog  158,432  francs, 
an.  4,  1884,  the  Govemment  of  Vene- 
made  a  contract  with  Mr.  L.  Rohl,  which 
3  him  permission  to  establish  cable  com- 
lation  between  the  repablic  and  the 
d  States.  The  contract  was  signed  for 
ij  years,  npon  condition  that  the  first 
must  be  in  operation  by  Jan.  4,  1886. 
iphtBCb — The  telephone  service  at  Oar&cas 
[50  regular  subscribers,  and  thence  La 
ra  can  be  spoken  to.  The  Intercontinental 
hone  Oompany  has  secured  the  privilege 
mding  several  cities  with  telephones. 
tel  SerHcet — There  are  subordinate  to  the 
al  post-office  at  the  capital  1 9  chief  post- 
I  in  the  States  and  Territories,  and  140 
'  offices.  The  items  of  domestic  mail- 
r  summed  up  in  1888  altogether  2,678,- 
it  a  total  cost  of  805,608  francs,  out  of 
I  the  Postal  Union  received  28,458  francs. 
dSB  Stouttklp  LlMS. — ^Eight  lines  of  ocean- 
ships  are  established  between  Yenezue- 
3rts  and  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
f  which  navigate  under  the  French  flag, 
nder  the  British,  one  is  German,  two  are 
sh,  and  one  is  American. 
iHercet — The  imports  and  exports  in  1873 
883  were  as  follow : 


TEARS. 

Imports. 

Bzporto. 

Fnnet. 
45,459,907 
86,26^666 

Fmna. 
62,204380 

98,601.188 

reiM 

40,806,759 

86,896,758 

sikaa  Trade. — ^The  imports  into  the  United 
I  from  Venezuela,  and  exports  thence, 
re  years,  were  as  follow : 


• 

ncpoBm. 

Bxpoxn. 

LBS. 

Coflhc 

Total 

Importo. 

Total 
•zporta. 

Pcmnda. 
85,518,910 
42,246,176 
43.869,170 
47,743,466 
68,868,495 

$4^M,068 
6,166,816 
4,599,028 
4,498,207 
6,125,144 

$6,089,699 
6,601,817 
5,746y800 
6,901,724 
6,674,041 

$2,268,706 
2,704,068 
2,187,100 

2,868,2U 
2,888,948 

tHONT.  State  fiovenuMnt— The  following 
the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov- 
,  John  L.  Barstow,  succeeded  by  Samuel 
igree.  Republicans;  lieuteDant-Govemor, 
el  £.  Pingree,  succeeded  by  Ebenezer  J. 
bee ;  Secretary  of  State,  George  Nichols, 
sded  by  Charles W.  Porter;  Treasurer, 
im  H.  Dubois ;  Auditor,  E.  H.  Powell ; 
ctor  of  Finance,  Charles  Dewej^  suoceed- 
Garroll  S.  Page ;  Railroad  Commissioner, 
e  Bailey  ;  Commissioner  of  Taxes,  W.  P. 
gham ;  Superintendent  of  Education,  Jus- 
artt.  Supreme  Court :  Chief  Judge,  Ho- 
2.  Royoe;  Assistant  Judges,  Timothy  P. 
jld  (succeeded  by  William  H.  Walker), 
ban  Ross,  H.  Henry  Powers,  Wheelock  G. 
$y,  Bussell  S.  Taft,  and  John  W.  Rowell. 


Legldatlfe  Sesltn* — ^The  Legislature  met  on 
the  1st  of  October  and  acyourned  on  the  26th 
of  November.  On  the  14th  of  October  Justin 
S.  Morrill,  Republican,  was  re-elected  United 
States  Senator.  There  were  passed  137  acts 
of  a  public  character,  besides  special  acts.  Of 
the  work  of  the  session  a  local  reviewer  says : 

Several  progressive  and  beneficent  measures,  moral 
and  material,  of  far-reaching  consequence  to  the  ^tate. 
were  proposed.  Most  of  them  have  been  either  killed 
outright  or  their  strength  and  vigor  destroyed.  Many 
measures  of  trivial  importance,  or  of  limited  applica- 
tion, or  of  local  and  selfish  interest,  have  prevailed. 
No  measure  of  a  distinctive  general  character,  inti- 
mately affecting  the  public  weal,  has  been  passed 
which  will,  like  the  act  of  1880  to  equalize  taxation, 
or  of  1882  to  provide  a  revenue  for  State  expenses, 
serve  to  commemorate  the  deeds  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  1 884.  Some  of  its  more  conspicuous  acts  are 
that  relating  to  the  property-rights  of  married  women, 
a  measure  considerably  oban^d  by  amendments  in 
the  House  from  the  form  in  which  it  originally  passed 
the  Senate ;  the  act,  after  more  than  a  decade  of  per- 
sistent refusal,  to  provide  the  means  of  preserving  the 
State  Library  ;  the  act  placing  trust  companies  on  the 
same  basis  with  savings- baims  as  to  the  limitations 
and  restrictions  placed  upon  their  management ;  the 
act  for  the  efficient  protection  of  the  f^h  in  Lake 
Champlain ;  and  the  highway  bill.  The  Legislature  has 
appropriated  money  with  a  prodigal  hand.  A  local- 
option  liquor-license  bill,  and  a  bill  conferring  on 
women,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  right  to  vote 
at  town  elections,  were  defeated  in  tne  House. 

FbuttdaL — At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  Aug. 
1,  1884,  the  State  liabilities  were  as  follow: 

Due  towns,  surplus  ftind $18,897  62 

Due  soldiers,  onpsid  bslanoe 8,806  M 

Due  suspense  account  (outstanding  checks)  ....  1,940  24 

Due  Agrtcultuml  College  fund 185,500  00 

Due  temporary  loan  of  1682 50^10  87 

Total |209,»M  88 

And  the  assets  were  as  follow : 

Gash  on  hand  and  in  bonk $18,149  46 

Balance  of  corporation  tax  (unpaid)  payable  in 
August 76,000  00 

Total $98,149  46 

Only  the  loan  of  1882  is  subject  to  be  paid 
presently,  $50,810.37,  showing  an  excess  of 
available  assets  over  liabilities  of  $42,889.09. 

All  the  corporations  and  persons  reached 
by  the  corporation  tax  law,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception, made  the  returns  required  by  the  law, 
and  taxes  were  assessed  during  the  calendar 
year  1888  as  follow : 

Express  companies $1,878  71 

Telegraph  companies 597  60 

Telephone  companies 504  68 

Steamboat,  Oar,  and  Transportation  Company. .  7,918  26 

Railroads 86.516  96 

Savings-banks 52,771  76 

Trust  companies 80..'i07  67 

Home  insurance  companies 6.76S  85 

Forei^  insurance  companies .  18,856  69 

Making  a  total  for  the  year $199,887  07 

All  which  was  paid  into  the  treasury  except 
$2,658.56,  making  the  amount  received  by  the 
Treasurer  $196,678.61.  Of  this  amount  the 
sum  of  $56,506.70  was  paid  under  protest. 

Relative  to  the  "  Huntington  fund,"  Govern- 
or Pingree  says : 

Also  there  stands  another  important  trust  in  the 
himdfl  of  the  State  not  heretofore  among  these  high, 
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important,  and  perpetual  respooaibllities.  I  refer  to 
the  "Huntington  fundL"  which  the  Treasurer,  in 
pursuance  of  a  joint  resolution  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  1882,  authorizing  him  to  collect  and  receive  of 
the  executor  of  the  last  will  of  Arunah  Huntington, 
late  of  Brantford,  P.  Q.,  "  all  the  property  to  which 
the  State  was  entitled  under  said  will,  and  deposit 
the  same  in  the  State  treasury,''  has  deposited  the 
net  amount  so  received,  to  wit,  $205,111.22,  in  the 
treasury  in  the  month  of  April,  ▲.  d.  1888.  This  is 
for  the  conmion  schools. 

The  current  State  expenses  for  the  last  two 
years  were  $648,494.  or  over  $70,000  less 
than  for  the  term  ending  in  1882.  The  Treas- 
urer's report  shows  a  deficiency  of  $32,171, 
which  amount  was  borrowed  from  the  Hunt- 
ington fund.  For  many  years  previous  to 
1888  large  balances  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Treasurer  and  were  the  direct  incentive  to  ex- 
travagance and  loose  practices  in  administra- 
tion. The  following  is  the  list  of  taxable  prop- 
erty for  1883  and  former  years:  1880,  real 
estate,  $71,114,747;  personal  property,  $16,- 
037,262 ;  total,  $86,152,009.  1881,  real  estate, 
$102,437,102;  personal  property,  $46,896,967; 
total,  $149,334,069.  1882,  real  estate,  $106,- 
677,669 ;  personal  property,  $46,996,025 ;  to- 
tal, $153,573,584.  1888,  real  estate,  $104,549,- 
674;  personal  property,  $49,586,310;  total, 
$154,135,984.  Offsets  on  personal  property 
for  debts  were,  in  1882,  $32,000,000. 

SehMb. — We  give  below  school  statistics  of 
the  State  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1884 : 

Nnmher  of  districts 2,290 

Publicschools 2,560 

Average  number  of  days  of  school  la  the  year ...  127 

Kamberof  pupils  enrolled 78,288 

Number  between  five  and  twenty  years  of  age  . .  72,744 

Average  daily  attendance 47,607 

Number  of  male  teachers 540 

Number  of  female  teachers 8,728 

Average  wages  per  week  for  male  teachers $B  58 

Average  wages  per  week  for  female  teachers. ...  5  01 

Total  revenue  for  school  purposes $502,846  83 

Comparing  the  above  with  the  report  for  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1883,  it  is  found  that 
the  number  of  school  districts  has  decreased 
forty,  the  number  of  schools  has  decreased 
three,  the  number  of  days  of  school  has  de- 
creased four,  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  has 
increased  589. 

SATiBgs-Banks  and  Trut  GoHptiikSt — ^Tbere  are 
twenty-four  savings-banks,  savings- institutions, 
and  trust  companies  in  active  business  in  the 
State,  with  45,887  depositors,  holding  deposits 
aggregating  $13,724,291.53,  of  which  amount 
$11,327,100.78  belong  to  resident  depositors 
and  $2,394,218.75  to  non-residents;  the  aver- 
age amount  deposited  by  each  being  $299.36, 
or  about  one  third  less  than  the  year  previous. 
There  are  but  272  depositors  having  to  their 
credit  over  $2,000  each,  and  about  one  half  of 
these  deposits  were  in  the  seven  trust  compa- 
nies, that  are  not  restricted  by  law  in  the 
amounts  receivable  from  anyone  person,  while 
the  savings-institutions  are  prohibited  from 
receiving  in  excess  of  that  amount  except  from 
widows,  orphans,  executors,  etc. 

Insane  Asf\wm» — ^The  number  of  wards  of  the 
8tate   confined    in   this  institution    remains 


substantially  unchanged — the  number  Anf.  1, 
1882,  being  441 ;  and  Aug.  1,  1884, 437.  Dur- 
ing that  period  189  patients  were  admitted  to 
the  institution,  and  190  were  discharged. 

Fttud  Instttnttans  and  Rflf«m  SchML— The  three 
institutions  have  a  capacity  for  accommodating 
426  persons,  while  the  number  of  inmates  in 
each,  on  Aug.  1,  waa  as  follows : 


INSTITUTIONS. 

1878. 

1880. 

1888. 

18S4. 

Bute  Prison 

House  of  Correction. . . 
Befonn  School 

176 

•  •  • 

145 

148 

TO 

122 

90 
45 
6« 

61 

Totals 

821           884 

821      1    214 

For  the  past  two  years  the  expenses  of  tbe 
State  Prison  exceeded  the  income  by  $17,461. 
The  House  of  Correction  cost  the  State  abont 
$5,000  for  the  two  years.  Durins  that  time 
it  received  827  prisoners.  The  Reiorm  School 
cost  the  State  $22,689. 

Railroads. — Vermont  has  1,055  miles  of  nO- 
road,  which  cost  $41,028,915.  The  roads  here 
a  capital  of  $22,458,300  and  a  funded  debt  of 
$1 9,230,900.  During  the  two  years  ended  Jnlj 
81,  1884,  28  persons  were  killed  by  the  cars, 
all  employes  of  the  roads ;  69  persons  were  in- 
jured, of  whom  three  were  passengers. 

Forestry. — From  replies  to  a  circular,  the  For- 
estry Commission  find — 1.  That  from  80  to  90 
per  cent,  of  the  native  forests  have  been  cleared 
off  in  the  longer  settled  and  better  agricuJtunl 
portions  of  the  State  in  some  localities;  renoote 
from  railways  virgin  forests  are  still  fouod. 
2.  The  annual  clearing  is  now  comparative] j 
small,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  newly  cons^et- 
ed  railways.  The  annual  diminntion  of  forest 
acreage  is  smaller  and  growing  less,  and,  is 
some  sections,  especially  in  the  southern  and 
southeastern,  the  forest  area  is  increasing  from 
old  pastures  and  abandoned  lands.  Tbe  nev 
growth  is  less  valuable  than  the  original 
8.  There  is  no  systematic  effort  to  redotbe 
abandoned  and  worn-out  lands  with  a  forest- 
growth.  4.  About  twenty-five  cords  to  the 
acre  is  out  after  a  growth  of  twenty  years,  in- 
creasing about  one  and  one  half  cords  a  year 
in  the  next  ten  years.  5.  The  use  of  ooal  i^ 
rapidly  increasing  and  reducing  the  coDsomp- 
tion  of  wood.  6.  The  replies  indicate  len 
damage  from  forest-fires  than  was  expected; 
it  is,  however,  considerable  in  the  aggregate, 
and  the  injury  seems  to  be  greatest  to  the 
second  growth,  and  in  places  where  tbe  miO- 
timber  has  been  cut,  and  brush  and  tree-tops 
left  to  feed  the  forest-fires.  7.  No  disea« 
now  affecting  the  spruce  is  reported.  It^vtj 
to  maple,  tamarack,  and  some  other  trees  firoo 
borers,  caterpillars,  and  insects  is  reported,  but 
the  damage  seems  not  to  be  great  or  general 
8.  The  answers  to  the  questions  in  regard  to 
the  effect  of  the  removal  of  ^e  forests  apoa 
the  springs,  streams,  and  ponds  of  the  8tate, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  tell  the  same  stor?: 
that  the  water-supply  is  year  by  year  failing; 
and  that  the  smaller  springs  and  streams,  whi^ 
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lever  until  reoentlj  been  known  to  fail,  regalatinff  snoli  asylums,  and  the  law  tonohing  the 

become  totally  dry  in  a  dry  seaaon.  I>eaf  andl)imib  and  Blind  Institute ;  drndiM  the  dty 

^_..      fpu^  «^ii^«*;l»  «*A.A  /k-,*  1?  A*v»Yvi:««««  o»  "etereburfif  into  new  wards,  and  providing  for  a  new 

tlcA— The  following  were  the  Republican  registration  herein ;  amendiig  the  law  IprSviding  for 

lations:  Jb^or  (lOvemor,  Damael  h,  inn-  the  appointment  and  removal  of  district-school  trus- 

Lieatenant-Goyemer,  Ebenezer  J.  Onns-  tees ;  an  act  for  the  preservation  of  oj^ters.  and  to  ob- 

Secretary  of  State,  Oharlea  W.  Porter ;  tain  revenue  for  the  privilege  of  talong  them  withiu 

orer,  WiUiam  H.  Dubois ;  Auditor,  E.  H.  ^^  waters,  ofthe  State ;  providing  for  an  eight  weeks' 

rt     -Ir     T^        - .  *^«»/v  «,    ^       ».     •     •  oouise  of  instruction  for  the  colored  teachers  of  the 

11;  Members  of  Congress:  Jtfirst  District,  sxsHa;  repeaUng  the  collateral  inheritance  tax;  regu- 

W.  Stewart;  Second,  William  W.  Grout  lating  the  taking  of  oysters  in  the  Potomac  river ;  to 


Henry  Gillett;  Secretary  of  State,  Herbert  vide  for  the  mode  of  applying  for  licenses  to  transact 

igham ;  Auditor,  Oarlos  S.  Noyes ;  Oon*  auy  business  in  the  State,  and  prescribing  the  amount 

First  District,    Greorge   H.   Simmons  ;  of  "^ch  licenses ;  providing  for  the  organization  of  the 

d  District,  Martin  H.  Goddard.    At  the  ","i^^i,^,t^'Vi!H^  !^^ 

.,     Vij    M  a     J.      V.       i.u    T> ^~v«  01  scbool-omcers,  ana  officers  and  employes  oi  asy- 

>n  on  the  2d  of  September,  the  KepnbJi-  i^^  ^nd  institutions  of  learning;  to  lasen  the  dan- 

tate  and  congressional  candidates  were  ger  of  traveling  on  railroads,  and  to  require  them  to 

[i.     The  yote  for  Goyemor  was :  Repnb-  erect  suitableaepots,  and  to  fence  in  railroad-beds ; 

42,624;  Democratic,  19,820;  other,  854.  Joint  resolutions  relative  to  the  State  debt;  and  a 

^giskture  consists  of  27  Republicans  and  ^^^P^^omd  reapporUomnent  bill. 
locrats  in  the  Senate,  and  19d  Republi-        The  following  were  among  the  acts  of  the 

$5  Democrats,  and  9  others  in  the  House,  extra  session : 

ote  for  Presidential  Electors  on  the  4th        To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  electors  for  Presi- 

yember  was  as  follows :  Republican,  89,-  dent  and  Yice-Presioent  of  the  United  States  by  eleo- 

Democratic,    17,881 ;    Greenback,  786 ;  ^o?  ^7  ^^,  People ;  providing  for  the  assessment  of 

k:f{^«%   1  TRQ.  aWfAJ;Ti»  o»7  real  estate  m  1885  and  every  fifth  year  thereatler ;  to 
^™^'    'II'  scattering,  27.  j^^  ^^  the  estobUshment  of  tiie  Soutiiwestem 

mNlA*    HUM  6f Tenuient.—  The  foUowmg  Lunatic  Asylum ;  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  diseases 

the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Groy-  among  domestic  animals ;  requiring  the  banks  of  the 

William  K  Cameron,  Keadjuster ;  Lieu-  State  to  make  regular  reports  to  the  State  Auditor. 

fc-Governor,  John  F.  Lewis;  Secretary  of        The  following  are  the  chief  features  of  the 

H.  W.  Flournoy;  Treasurer,  Isaac  R.  joint  resolutions  relating  to  the  State  debt : 
dale ;  Auditor   Morton  Marye ;  Second       ^   ^hat  the  people  of  Virginia  have  accepted  the 

or,  Frank  G.  Ruffin;  Attorney-General,  act  of  Feb.  U,  1882,  known  as  the  "  Ridcflebercer 

:  S.  Blair;  Superintendent  of  Public  In-  bill/'  as  the  ultimate  settiement  of  the  debt  of  this 

ion,  Richard  K.  Farr ;  Oommissioner  of  State ;  that  it  is  their  unalterable  purpose  that  that 

olture,  Randolph  Harrison ;  Superintend-  settlement  shall  be  final,  and  that  wiy  expectation 

T      A  f\M^^    i..^r.^u  K    wL««^i^     i>«;i  thatany  settlement  of  the  debt  of  this  State  upon  any 

Land-Office,  Joseph  A.  Wingfield ;  Rail-  o^her  basis  will  ever  be  made  or  tolerated  by  t^e  pei 

jommissioner,  George  A.  Martin.    Court  pie  of  Virginia  is  absolutely  illusoiy  and  hopeless, 
ipeals:    L.  L.  Lewis,  B.  W.  Lacy.  R.  A.        2.  That  the  interests  of  the  pubhc  creditors,  as  well 

rdson,  T.  T.  Fauntleroy,  D.  A.  Hinton.  "^^e  safety  and  welfare  of  the  State,  require  that  this 

uon  at  the  begmmng  of  the  year  a<y  ourned  of  Virginia,  on  behalf  of  aU  of  the  people  of  the  State, 

>  19th  of  March.    An  extra  session,  called  hereby  advise  and  call  upon  the  holders  of  all  of  the 

demand  of  the  Democratic  majority,  as-  bonds  and  claims  against  the  Commonwealth  to  come 

ed  in  August,  and  did  not  finally  adjourn  ^^^"^  ^'^^  promptness  and  fund  tiie  same. 
;he  beginning  of  December.    At  the  reg-        An  election  law  was  passed  at  the  regular 

lession  571  acts  were  passed,  and  at  the  session,  which  was  subsequently  declared  un- 

session  200.     Of  these  a  large  number  constitutional  by  the  Court  of  Appeals.    It 

local  or  private.    Many  political  acts  were  provided  for  the  election,  by  the  Legislature 

1  over  the  Governor's  veto,  the  general  ef-  in  1884,  and  every  four  years  thereafter,  of 

f  which  was  to  concentrate  power  in  the  three  freeholders  for  each  city  and  county,  who 

atnre.     Among  the  acts  of  the  regular  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  appointing  the 

Q  were  the  following:  election   officers   for    the    various   precincts. 

riding  a  new  charter  for  the  city  of  Norfolk ;  to  Th®*"®  f^^^^  provision  in  the  law  requiring 

e  for  the  appointment  of  Capitol  police,  etc. ;  ^bese  freeholders  or  the  election  officers  to  be 

ing  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Portsmouth ;  to  of   different  political   parties.      At  the  extra 

to  medical  science,  and  to  protect  graves  and  session  this  law  was  re-enacted  in  substantially 

nes  from  desecration ;  to  refTulate  the  pnictioe  ^he  same  form,  except  that  the  requirement 

fr  lud  ttre?^l2;iUde^^^^^^^^^  that  the  city'and  county  electoral  boajds  should 

nstitutions  which  are  not  incorporate  to  sell  or  consist  of  freeholders  was  omitted.     The  Court 

ber  their  property ;  incorporatmg  the  city  of  had  made  that  requirement  the  ground  of  its 

ke  (formerly  town  of  Big  Lick) :  reguUitmg  the  decision.     The  new  act  is  in  litigation. 

'^f.^'^T^  for  the  exercise  of  any  pnviTe^ ;        Floawefc— The  foUowing  are  the  transactions 
md  the  act  relative  to  the  formation  of  joint-       ^  ^vV^  r     iC       *  j.  •"""™''*™' 

»mpanies ;  amending  the  law  regukting  the  of  the  treasury  for  the  year  endmg  Sept.  30, 

tment  of  directors  of  lunatic  asylums,  the  law  1884 : 
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ON  AOCOUHT  OF  COMXOHWXALTH. 

BiUtnoe  Oct  1, 1888 |1,8«2,«0  08 

Beoeived 8.750,888  48 

ToUl $4,n2,M8  4« 

DiBbaned 8,869,576  96 

fialanoe  Oct  1, 1884 $748,891  51 

LITERAST   rUMD. 

Balance  Oct.  1, 1888 $117,168  47 

Received 277,412  00 

Total $894,575  47 

DIsburaed 296,207  82 

Balance  Oct  1, 1884 $98,867  65 

OK  ACCOUNT  OF  XNTIRIST  ON  PUBLIC  DEBT. 

Balance  Oct  1, 1888 #17,694  2T 

Keceived 565,065  77 

ToUl $582,960  04 

Disboned 578,656  28 

Balance  Oct  1, 1884 $9,808  61 

SINKING  FUND. 

Balance  Oct  1,1888 $482  60 

Beceived 600,000  00 

Total $600,492  60 

Disboraed 499,962  90 

Balance  Oct  1, 18S4 $569  70 

MILLER  FUND. 

Balance  Oct  1, 1888 $89,088  51 

Received 199,522  80 

Total $288,566  81 

Disboraed 147,262  28 

Balance  Oct  1, 1884 $91,294  08 

The  debt  on  Oct.  1,  1884,  was  as  follows : 
Principal  of  bonds  and  certificates  funded  or 
fundable  nnder  the  act  of  Feb.  14,  1882,  $29,- 
218,522.51  ($8,184,258.74  funded  and  $26- 
034,263.77  fundable) ;  interest  fundable  under 
that  act,  $8,004,779.57. 

CeipM  CiflM. — The  funding  act  of  the  State,  of 
March  80,  1871,  providing  for  the  issue  of  bonds 
and  coupoDS,  declared  that  such  coupons  should 
*^  be  receivable  at  and  after  maturity  for  all 
taxes,  debts,  dues,  and  demands  due  the  State." 


The  act  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  of  Jan.  21, 
1882  (amended  March  18,  1884),  required  tax- 
collectors  to  receive  in  discharge  of  tazei, 
licenses,  and  other  public  dues,  gold,  aher, 
United  States  treasury  notes,  national-baiik 
currency,  and  nothing  else,  and  thereby  for- 
bade the  receipt  of  coupons.    Several  suits 
were  brought  in  the  Federal  and  State  coorts 
to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  latter  acts. 
These  were  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  tribunal,  in  1885,  de- 
cided that  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Virginia  of  Jan.  26,  1882,  and  the  amendatorr 
act  of  March  18,  1884,  are  nnconstitutional 
and  void,  because  they  impair  the  obligation 
of  the  contract  of  the  State  with  the  conpoD- 
holder  under  the  act  of  March  80,  1871. 

PoHtkal.— -The  Rea4juster  State  Convention 
met  in  Richmond  on  April  28,  nnder  the  lead- 
ership of  United  States  Senator  Mahone.  Dele- 
gates (favorable  to  President  Arthur)  to  the 
Kepublican  National  Convention  were  choien, 
and  candidates  for  Presidential  Electors  were 
nominated. 

On  April  80  the  Straigbtont  Repoblicm 
State  Convention  met  in  Richmond.  Del^ 
gates  to  the  National  Convention  of  the  party, 
favorable  to  Mr.  Blaine,  were  chosen.  These 
delegates,  however,  representing  but  a  few 
voters,  were  not  admitted  to  seats  at  Chicifa 
The  delegates  from  the  Readjuster  Conveotion 
were  recognized.  The  Democratic  State  Con- 
vention met  also  in  Richmond,  on  the  14th  of 
May.  At  the  election  on  the  4th  of  November 
the  vote  for  Presidential  Electors  was  as  fol- 
lows: Democratic,  145,497;  Republican,  189,- 
856;  Prohibition,  188.  Eight  Democratic  and 
two  Republican  (Second  and  Fourth  DiBtricU) 
Congressmen  were  elected.  The  Legislatore  is 
at  present  constituted  as  follows : 


PARTY. 

....... 

B^ 

C7 

Rf pnblkADt 

88 

w 


WASHHIGTOir  HOMIIHENT,  The  Washington 
Monument,  practically  completed  in  1884,  was 
begun  in  the  early  summer  of  1848  by  the 
Washington  National  Monument  Society,  after 
designs  by  Robert  Mills,  which  were,  however, 
considerably  modified  soon  after,  the  pantheon 
around  the  base  of  the  obelisk  provided  for 
originally  being  abandoned.  The  original  foun- 
dation of  gneiss  was  28*8  feet  thick,  80  feet 
square  at  the  base,  and  58*6  feet  square  at  its 
top.  The  shaft  was  started  56  feet  1*5  inch 
at  the  base,  with  15-foot  walls,  which  had  a 
facing  of  15  to  18  inch  white  marble.  Work 
progressed  slowly,  till,  at  the  close  of  1856,  the 
obelisk  had  been  carried  up  to  a  height  of  156 
feet,  the  expense  incurred  by  the  Washington 
National  Monument  Society  having  been  $300,- 
000.    On  the  19th  of  January,  1877,  the  society 


conveyed  all  its  property  to  the  United  Statea 
No  further  work  was  done  till  1878,  when  the 
first  steps  were  taken  to  strengthen  the  foun- 
dation, in  accordance  with  plans  made  bj 
Lieut. -Col.  T.  L.  Casey,  U.  S.  Engineers,  who 
had  charge  of  the  building  of  the  monameot 
from  1877.  This  strengthening,  a  delicate 
operation,  since  the  weight  of  ^e  156  feetcf 
shaft  alone  was  22,878  gross  tona,  consisted  in 
enlarging  the  area  of  the  foundation  by  exca- 
vating the  earth  to  a  depth  of  18*5  feet  from 
under  a  strip  18  feet  wide  within  the  outer 
edges  of  the  old  foundation,  and  23*25  feet 
without  the  same  line,  and  filling  it  in  with 
concrete.  The  area  of  the  foundation  was  thai 
enlarged  from  6,400  to  16,000  square  feet  It 
was  necessary,  besides,  in  order  to  distribute 
the  pressure  of  the  shaft  orer  this  new  foosda- 
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I)  tear  aboat  one  half  of  the  old  nibble- 
>ase  from  under  the  walls  of  the  shaft 
iplaoe  it  by  a  concrete  underpinning 
ing  oat  on  to  the  new  concrete  fonn- 
Thifl  was  snccessfnUy  completed  in 
880,  and  the  work  of  building  the  obe- 
*oper  was  began  in  August  of  the  same 
he  old  shaft  having  been  first  reduced 
eight  of  150  feet.  The  shaft,  which  is 
t  1*5  inch  square  at  the  base,  and  84 
5  inches  square  at  the  top,  rises  with  a 
of  0*247  inch  to  the  foot  to  a  height  of 
tt  5i  inches,  and  is  surmounted  bj  an  apex 
amidion  55  feet  high,  making  the  total 

555  feet  &)-  inches,  the  topmost  point 
696  feet  9*86  inches  above  the  mean 
f  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  Sandj  Hook,  and 
)t  8  inches  above  mean  low-water  level 
Potomac.  At  the  top  of  the  shaft  the 
ire  only  1'5  foot  thicK,  and  the  apex  is 
f  7-inch  marble  slabs,  is  composed  of 
3arate  pieces,  and  is  capped  by  an  alu- 
i  point,  the  largest  single  article  of  that 
^et  made.  At  a  height  of  160  feet  the 
irere  reduced  to  a  thickness  of  8  feet  7 
,  and  from  that  level  the  walls  were  car- 
>  plumb  on  the  inside.    The  total  cost 

monument  was  $1,187,710.81,  of  which 

00  had  been  expended  by  the  Washing- 
onument  Society.  The  weight  of  the 
is  48,638  gross  tons,  the  weight  of  the 
idion  800  tons,  the  weight  of  the  iron 
275f  and  of  the  foundation  and  the  earth 
It  86,912  gross  tons,  makitkg  the  total 
',  81,120  gross  tons.  A  pamphlet  has 
ecently  published  by  John  0.  Ooodridge, 

1  authority  on  foundation- work,  which 
)  serious  doubt  on  the  stability  of  the 
)ted  structure. 

HOrCTOll  msnORT.  fitTenaeit.— The 
ing  were  the  Territorial  officers  during 
•ar:  Governor,  William  A.  Newell,  suc- 
.  by  Watson  0,  Squire :  Secretary,  N. 
ings ;  Treasurer,  T.  N.  Ford ;  Auditor, . 
^ed ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
i.  0.  Kerr,  Supreme  Court :  Chief-Jus- 
^|er  S.  Greene ;  Associate  Justices,  Sam- 
Wingard,  George  Turner,  John  P.  Hoyt. 
nl  Features. — The  Territory  comprises  an 
f  69,994  square  miles,  of  which  8,114 
iter.  It  is  estimated  that  about  20,000,- 
res  are  timber-lands,  on  which  there  are 
ig  400,000,000,000  feet  of  merchantable 
•;  5,000,000  acres  rich  alluvial  bottom- 
and  10,000,000  acres  prairies  and  plains. 
>ttom-lands  are  nearly  all  in  the  western 
f  the  Territory,  and  the  fertile  cereal- 
)ing  prairies  and  plains  in  the  eastern 
ShoaJ water  Bay,  Just  north  of  the  mouth 
Columbia  river,  contains  extensive  flats 
d  with  oysters,  thousands  of  baskets  of 
are  annually  shipped  to  various  cities  on 
xsifio  coast.  Large  bodies  of  land  along 
Sound,  near  the  moutbs  of  the  rivers, 
y  in  Snohomish  and  Skagit  counties, 
Seen  reclaimed  from  overflow  by  dik- 


ing, and  have  proved  very  productive.  It  is 
estimated  that  27,000  acres  have  already  been 
diked,  and  that  125,000  acres  more  on  the 
sound,  besides  28,000  acres  on  Shoalwater  Bay 
and  the  Pacific  coast,  might  be  thus  reclaimed. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  150,000. 

FtaundaL — The  Territory  is  free  from  debt, 
and  on  July  1,  1884,  had  $47,901.81  in  the 
treasury.  The  rate  of  taxation  is  2^  mills  on 
the  dollar,  besides  i  of  a  mill  for  penitentiary 
purposes.  The  following  table  shows  the  as- 
sessed value  by  counties  in  1888  and  1884 : 


COUNTIES. 


Adams , 

Asotin , 

ChehsUs.... 
GklUun  ...., 

Clarke 

Colombia... 

CowUtK 

Doafflaa .... 
Franklin  ... 

Garfield 

Island 

Jefferson 

King 

Kitsap 

Kittitas  .... 
KUckitot... 

liSwis , 

Lincoln 

Mason 

Padflo 

Pierce 

Ban  Jnan . . . , 
Skamania  . . , 

8ka«rit 

Snohomish  . 
Stevens  .... 
Spokane.... 
Tnnrston . . . . 
Wahkiakum 
WaUa  Walla 
Whitman... 
Wliatcom  . . . 
Yakima.... 


Totals, 


1883. 


1884. 


$176,444 

404.908 

$4Sa,879 

1,014,761 

168,188 

880,840 

1,604,880 

1,664,800 

8,892,210 

2,694,670 

1,014,616 

718,6e6 

600,000 

•••••• 

149,008 

l,88Si768 

1,102,126 

407,0fi8 

416,106 

74a,840 

878,619 

8,7bO,196 

10,147,64(1 

1,049,700 

1,078,002 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

947,740 

1,060,888 

1,184,766 

1,488^78 

1,614.280 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

1,001,988 

868,689 

646,628 

472,786 

693,196 

S,»48,906 

4386,002 

196,869 

219,688 

186,688 

92,808 

•  •  •      •  • 

902,870 

648,811 

604,862 

88^140 

242,102 

8,188,878 

8,200,120 

l,8«6,ft61 

8,149,236 

248,648 

820.660 

6;»6,882 

6,866,796 

8,664,148 

8,468,684 

985,060 

6«»8,827 

2^98,921 

1,814,818 

144,107,667 

$61,008,484 

Adams,  Asotin,  Douglas,  Franklin,  Kittitas, 
Lincoln,  and  Skagit  are  new  counties,  assessed 
for  the  first  time  in  1884. 

igricittare. — In  fertility  of  soil  and  climat- 
ic conditions  favoring  the  production  of  cere- 
als, probablj  no  country  in  the  world  can  sur- 
pass that  portion  of  the  Territory  bordering  on 
Idaho,  a  boot-shaped  region  extending  south- 
ward from  near  Spokane  Falls  to  Colfax,  and 
thence  to  and  including  the  Walla  Walla  valley. 
It  was  expected  that  the  Oregon  Railway  and 
Navigation  Company  would  bring  out  from 
eastern  Washington  Territory  alone  the  present 
year  150,000  tons  of  wheat  and  flour.  Great 
interest  is  also  centered  in  the  Big  Bend  coun- 
try lying  west  of  Cheney.  During  the  past 
year  settlers  have  peopled  this  region  more 
rapidly  than  ever.  The  extensive  valleys  of 
Klickitat,  Yakima,  and  Kittitas,  just  east  of 
the  Cascade  range,  have  great  capabilities  of 
development,  being  adapted  to  fruits  and  cereals 
as  well  as  to  stock-raising. 

In  western  Washington  less  attention  has 
hitherto  been  paid  to  agriculture  than  to  lum- 
bering and  mining;  but  the  recent  results  of 
hop-farming  in  this  part  of  the  Territory  and 
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ino.    There  are  in  all  660  miles  are  daily,  one  is  an  educational  monthly,  one 

the  Territory,  of  which  about  is  a  real-estate  and  trades  monthly,  one  a  semi- 

low  operated.    A  company  has  weekly,  and  the  remainder  weekly  journals 

id  the  work  begun,  to  construct  devoted  principally  to  local  interests, 

m  Lake  Wasliington,  by  way  of  lidtaus. — There  are  fi^en  reservations  in  the 

Puget  Sound.  Territory,  of  which  the  total  Indian  population 

ltBtioa& — The  Hospital  for  the  is  10,635.     The  total  amount  of  land  within 

;  Steilacoom.     This  post  h&«4ng  these  reservations  is  6,832,885  acres,  of  which 

I  as  a  garrison  by  the  United  6,290,964  acres  have  been  surveyed  and  esti- 

lings  and  600  acres  of  land  were  mated.    The  number  of  acres  allotted  in  sever- 

le  Territory,  at  a  nominal  price,  alty  to  the  Indians  is  30,631.    The  number  of 

ylum.    It  was  first  occupied  for  Indian  children  attending  the  schools  is  report- 

1871.    The  number  of  patients,  ed  to  be  481.    Patents  for  all  the  lands  on  the 

wfis  186.    The  hospital  is  free  Nisqually  and  the  Squaksin  Reservations  have 

le  in  the  Territory.     The  last  just  been  granted  to  the  Indians  residing  there- 

ropriated  $32,500  a  year  for  it.  on.    The  land  occupied  by  these  reservations 

'  has  a  Penitentiary  building,  36  consists  largely  of  tne  best  agricultural,  graz- 

rea,  containing  thirty-six  cells,  ing,  timber,  and  mineral  lands.    In  many  cases 

»  of  land  at  Seatco,  near  the  the  Indians  cultivate  the  soil. 

10  Railroad.     The  number  of  PoUtfcaL — On  November  4,  the  delegate  to 

ed  during  the  year  ending  June  Congress,  militia  officers,  and  members  of  the 

discharged,  25 ;  escaped,  2.    A  Legislature  were  elected.    The  Republican  can- 

nent  for  the   manufacture  of  didate   for  delegate  was  J.  M.   Armstrong; 

ds  has  recently  been  erected  Democratic  candidate,   Charles  S.  Voorhees. 

utiary,  and  convict-labor  is  em-  The  campaign  between  these  candidates  was 

fought  on  the  question  of  the  Northern  Pacific 

The  following  is  a  report  of  Railroad  land-grant.    The  Democratic  platform 

public  schools  of  Washington  pronounced  unconditionally  for  the  forfeiture 

e  year  beginning  July  1,  1888,  of  all  unearned  lands,  while  the  Republican 

e  80,  1884.  platform  declared  for  the  absolute  forfeiture  of 

^^                                  1162,142  ^^*®   unearned  lands  on  the  Columbia  river 

oTnioin  .!!!.."*...!!.'.!!..!.       'ws  branch  and  against  the  forfeiture  of  those  on 

tSre**^*^ 15'^  ^^®  Cascade  branch,  provided  the  company 

ler expenses !.'.'.!.*.*.* !..!!!.!!.     i6,5S9  shall  Complete  the  same  by  Jan.  1,  1888,  and 

e  sites JMH  hold  its  lands  subject  to  certain  stated  condi- 

r  the  year' !!!.*!*.!.'!.'!.'!. '*.'.*.*!.*   287,600  tious.    The  result  was  the  election  of  Voor- 

I  of  year.. ".".'.**'.*.*.'.*.'.  ".*.*.. *.'.'.'.*.   *84',20i  hecs,  who  received  20,995  votes,  to  20,847  for 

^"°*^* ^ll^l^  Armstrong ;  Democratic  mj^jority,  148 ;   total 

.*.*.'.*!..'.'!.".■.*!.'*.'.'.*!!.*.*.*!.*.*.'.*.'.'      8,202  vote,  41,842,  of  which  10,000  to  12,000,  it  is 

ale  teachers  a  month 4S  estimated,  were  cast  by  women.  For  militi a  offi- 

.maie  teachers  a  month _    ^  cers,  the  Republican  majority  was  about  7,000. 

iring  year 23,841  The  Legislature  of  1885  consists  of  8  Republi- 

* ^'^^  cans  and  4  Democrats  in  the  Council,  and  16 

81.599  Republicans  and  8  Democrats  in  the  House. 

==  WEST  INDIES.    British,    ./amawja.— The  area 

!°**!'!I'^?*.'!^"°."^^^I.^?'.^°          4  of  Jamaica  is  4,193  square  miles;   population, 

iariniyear.'..'.'.'..*....*.'.*....'.!          87  580,804,  of  wbom  444,186  are  negroes,  and 

le  T^toJ** 7S7  ^®^®''  ^^^^  15,000  whites.    The  average  tem- 

I  Territrry^ .*.'..!!'.!.*!!..!!  .*  *.  .*        652  perature  on  the  coast,  from  J une  to  November, 

>i  (some  rented) 668  is  80°,  and  from  November  to  June,  75°.    In 

le  Territory .          31  ^|^^  mountains,  4,000  feet  above  sea-lovel,  the 

ty  of  Washington  Territory  is  average  is  65°  the  year  round.     The  mercury 

.  campus  of  ten  acres.    It  has  has  never  been  known  to  go  higher  than  95% 

study.    There  are  157  students  nor  below  60°. 

87  male  and  70  female.     Its  The  Captain -General  and  6ovemor-in-Chief 

rived  from  a  small  biennial  ap-  of  the  island  is  Gen.  Sir  Henry  Wylio  Horman. 

the  Legislature  and  tuition  fees.  The  American  Consul  at  Kingston  is  G.  E.  IIos- 

instructors.  kinson. 

le  Methodists  have  42  church  The  Governor  draws  a  salary  of  $80,000,. 
Baptists,  33 ;  Conjrregational-  with  $2,500  allowance  for  traveling  expenses, 
yterians,  33  (4  Indian) ;  Epis-  There  is  a  Colonial  Secretary  at  $6,500  a  year, 
also  10  missionary  stations) ;  with  a  staff  of  assistants,  in  all  costing  $30,000 
cs,  26  (also  6  chapels  and  55  a  year  for  salaries ;  a  Department  of  Public 
}).  Works,  with  a  pay-roll  of  about  $66,000  year- 
There  are  fifty- three  newspa-  ly;  an  Audit  Office,  $19,825;  a  Treasury,  $17,- 
in  the  Territory,  of  which  eight  800 ;  Stamp  Department,  $6,855 ;  Coliector- 
tv.— 61    A 
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zeroise  of  their  religion.  In  answer  to 
dmonstrance,  the  Governor  ordered  the 
f-war  Dido  to  come  round  to  the  San 
ado  roadstead  and  land  marines.  As 
ain  procession  would  have  to  traverse 
wn,  in  order  to  get  to  the  sea-shore,  he 
>d  thither  74  negro  policemen  and  20 
"s.  At  Port  of  Spain,  which  has  a  popo- 
of  85,000,  25  policemen  and  40  soldiers 
cept  in  readiness.  There  everything  re- 
1  quiet,  hut  not  so  at  San  Fernando, 
the  coolie  procession  with  its  pagodas 
1  at  the  gateis  of  the  town,  the  policemen 
>ldier8  stopped  them.  The  coolies  be- 
the  greatest  consternation  and  excite- 
and  a  few  of  them  raised  their  pilgrim 
as  though  thej  would  force  a  passage, 
vere  unarmed.  Immediately  the  officer 
mand  caused  the  riot-act  to  be  read,  and 
it  a  word  of  further  warning  he  ordered 
nto  the  crowd.  The  volley  killed  12  and 
led  98,  among  them  women  and  children. 
;he  morning  of  Jan.  28, 1884,  a  great  fire 
jred  almost  entire  the  city  of  Port  of 
the  loss  being  estimated  at  over  $400,- 
The  fire  originated  in  the  Union  Club 
,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  south- 
I  portion  of  the  town  was  in  ruins.  The 
las  no  fire  department 
overies  of  new  asphaltnm  -  beds  were 
n  1884,  on  the  north  shore,  about  half  a 
ast  of  the  Bay  of  Esperanza.  In  some 
the  pitch  flows  np  out  of  the  earth  in  a 
nid  condition.  A  workman  has  dug  to 
pth  of  eight  feet,  and  found  the  pitch  at 
)pth  free  from  all  admixture  with  organic 
derived  from  the  thick  growth  of  brush- 
in  the  neighborhood, 
sugar  shipments  from  the  island  in  1884 
ted  to  44,293  hogsheads,  10,107  tierces, 
)7,204  bags,  against  89,964  hogsheads, 
tierces,  and  115,279  bags  in  1888.  The 
ihipments  were  18,866,845  pounds,  against 
,050  and  11,919,598  in  1888  and  1882 
tively.  Of  asphaltum  there  were  shipped 
tons,  against  89,811  in  1888,  and  80,678 
2. 

American  trade  with  the  British  West 
for  five  years  is  shown  in  this  table : 


The  foreign  debt  of  the  colony  amounts  to 
£896,000.  The  income  is  $2,295,000,  and  the 
outlay  $2,145,000. 

The  Royal  Greographical  Society  has  under- 
taken to  bear  a  large  part  of  the  expense  of  E. 
F.  im  Thurm's  expedition  to  the  wonderful 
table-topped  mountain  Roraima.  (See  Mount- 
ain Exploration.) 

The  foreign  trade  to  this  colony  is  as  fol- 
lows: Imports,  $10,000,000;  exports,  $15,- 
400,000.  Of  the  total  exports  sugar  amounted 
to  $12,500,000,  there  being  expoited  of  it  from 
Jan.  1  to  Oct  81,  1884,  91,696  tons,  against 
85,955  in  1888,  out  of  which  there  went  77,- 
1 15  tons  to  England,  against  41,644  the  previous 
year.  Rum  was  shipped  to  the  amount  of 
$1,450,000,  so  that  sugar  and  its  products  may 
be  considered  as  constituting  the  whole  export 
of  the  colony,  which  may  be  said  to  be  all 
shipped  to  England  and  the  United  States. 

British  Honduras, — This  is  a  colony  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Oentral  America,  fronting  on 
the  Gulf  of  Honduras ;  area,  7,562  square  miles ; 
population,  27,452.  The  Governor  is  R.  T. 
Goldsworthy.  The  American  Consul  at  Bulize 
is  A.  E.  Morlan. 

The  revenue  of  the  colony  is  $280,000,  and 
the  expenditure  $225,000.  The  total  trade 
movement  in  1888  of  the  colony  was  as  fol- 
lows : 


Groat  BrlUln 

United  SUtes 

Central  American   repab- 

lies 

All  other  oonntriea 


Total 


Impofte. 

Kzporto. 

$991,204 
498,247 

eo,«oo 

18,949 

|«66,000 
827,000 

172,000 
88.000 

$1,164,000 

$1,268,000 

IViUl 
tnd*. 


$1,257,204 
825,247 

282,600 
101,949 

$2,417,000 


IxpoiTS  nrro  the  UmrsD 
Statm. 

Exports. 

s. 

sv^v* 

M*-. 

ToUl 

BlipOTte. 

ToUl 
•xporta. 

$2,450,810 
8,877,890 
2,902,845 
4,986,200 
6,900,079 

$688,629 
678.804 
650,886 
620,880 
265,065 

$5,482,002 
6,294,046 
6,644,887 
8,786,112 
9,791,616 

$6,849,878 
8,188,565 
7.824,298 
8,241,629 
8,558,244 

'Uh  Guiana. — This  is  a  colony  on  the 
m  coast  of  South  America,  having  its 
rnmost  limit  near  the  month  of  the  Ori- 
area,  85,425  square  miles:  population, 
8.  The  Governor  is  Sir  H.  T.  Irving, 
.merican  Oonsol  at  Demerara  is  Philip 
meey. 


Of  the  exports  above  given,  products  to  the 
value  of  $878,000  were  foreign,  the  greater 
portion  of  these  going  to  the  Central  American 
states  and  to  the  United  States ;  those  going 
to  the  former  being  composed  principally  of 
British  cotton  goods  and  other  British  manu- 
factures, while  those  shipped  to  the  United 
States  were  composed  of  Oentral  American 
products. 

Great  Britain  imported  from  Hondnras  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1888  products  to  the  value 
of  $1,210,000,  and  exported  thereto  manu- 
factures to  the  value  of  $685,000 ;  an  increase 
in  the  first  of  $48,000,  and  in  the  second  of 
$78,000. 

The  principal  exports  of  British  Honduras 
consist  of  fruits,  cabinet  and  dye  woods,  and 
sugar.  British  exports  thither  in  the  order  of 
their  value  were  as  follow :  Ootton  goods,  ap- 
parel and  haberdashery,  soap,  woolens,  iron 
manufactures,  linens,  hardware  and  cutlery, 
arms  and  ammunition,  beer  and  ale,  silk  goods, 
cordage,  earthen  and  glass  ware.  Foreign 
goods  to  the  value  of  $110,000  were  among  the 
British  exports  to  the  colony  during  1888. 

The  exports  from  the  United  States  consist 
of  breadstufb  and  provisions,  cotton  goodsy 
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brought  the  colony  an  annual  revenue  of  1,000,- 
000  francs. 

The  Governor  of  Guadeloupe  reported  that 
in  the  very  year  when  sugar  was  lowest  the 
island  produced  the  largest  crop  it  ever  made, 
of  about  55,000  tons;  and  that  the  price  ob- 
tained did  not  cover  cost.  The  Governor  also 
said  that  he  had  addressed  a  circular  of  inquiry 
to  all  planters  and  owners  of  sugar-houses,  and 
they  were  unanimous  in  their  reply  that  the 
only  way  the  sugar  industry  could  be  assisted 
would  be  to  pay  a  bounty  on  all  sugar  shipped, 
whether  to  France  or  abroad.  Later  he  re- 
ported that  the  passage  of  the  sugar  bill  in  the 
French  Chambers  had  infused  new  courage 
into  the  minds  of  planters,  and  that,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Colonial  Bank,  they  had  be- 
gun to  actively  prepare  their  fields  for  the 
1884-'85  sugar-crop. 

In  January,  1885,  news  was  received  that 
the  agricultural  and  commercial  condition  of 
Guadeloupe  had  improved,  and  that  the  coffee- 
crop  would  yield  well.  Up  to  November  1, 
there  had  been  shipped  110,261  hogsheads  of 
sugar,  against  102,698  in  1883.  There  had  also 
been  exported,  during  the  first  eleven  months, 
196,497  litres  of  molasses,  152,226  kilogrammes 
of  cocoa,  874,010  kilogrammes  of  annotto,  1,- 
240,136  kilogrammes  of  logwood,  and  1,801 
kilogrammes  of  vanilla. 

The  American  trade  with  the  French  West 
Indies  is  shown  in  this  table : 


it  is  a  penal  colony  seems  to  prevent  the  re- 
generation of  the  country. 

The  imports  into  French  Guiana  in  1881  were 
9,179,000  francs,  and  the  exports  844,000.  The 
following  table  shows  the  American  trade  with 
French  Guiana : 


YEAR. 


1880. 
1S81. 
18s2. 
18n8. 
1884. 


Total  impofli 

iatoth* 
Uaitod  StatM. 


13.272 

8,108 

18,458 

18,437 

2,321 


Total  tzporta 
to  Golaiia. 


$76,084 

6^863 

97,677 

102,084 

103,607 


WESTVIRGIMi.  SUto  fiffenmeiit.— The  fol- 
lowing were  the  State  oflBcers  during  the  year: 
Governor,  Jacob.  B.  Jackson,  Democrat ;  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Randolph  Stalnaker,  Jr. ;  Treas- 
urer, Thomas  O'Brien  ;  Auditor,  Joseph  S.  Mil- 
ler ;  Superintendent  of  Free  Schools,  Bernard 
L.  Dutcher;  Attorney-General,  C.  0.  Watts. 
Judiciary,  Court  of  Appeals :  Presiding  Judge, 
Okey  Johnson;  Associates,  Samuel  Woods, 
Adam  C.  Snyder,  and  Thomas  C.  Green. 

FlnandAl. — The  following  statements  show 
the  condition  of  the  finances  for  the  two  years 
ending  Sept.  80,  1883,  and  Sept.  80,  1884: 

Beceipts  dnrlDfir  the  vcar  ending  Sept.  80, 18S8. 
Balance  at  the  end  of  preceding  year 


$818,788  98 
801,202  29 


Imports. 

Exports. 

YEAR. 

Sugar. 

Toua 

bnporU. 

WhMt-floor. 

Total 
exporU. 

1830... 
18^1... 
1882... 
1883... 
1884... 

Poondi.    1  Dollart. 
70,0*23,983  2,692,188 
50,694,077  2,429,887 
59,952,340  2,886,578 
74,910,888  2,875,801 
88,509,811  8,117,175 

I>oilwi. 
2,717,004 
2,464,577 
2,424,755 
2,895,857 
8,186,402 

BwreU. 
94,5:31 
94,741 
82,608 
91,976 
85,297 

Dollart. 
576,989 
540,275 
560,118 
581,618 
462,482 

DollAn. 
1,799.972 
1,520,651 
1,556,898 
1,783,882 
1,790,584 

Guiana, — (For  details  of  area  and  popula- 
tion, see  **  Annual  Oyclopjedia  "  for  1888.)  The 
Governor  is  M.  Ohess^.  The  annual  expendi- 
ture of  the  colony  is  2,123,000  francs. 

French  Guiana,  about  one  fourth  the  size  of 
France,  has  a  population  of  only  about  27,000 
souls,  which  since  1867  has  remained  station- 
ary. The  area  cultivated  has  steadily  dimin- 
ished, but  in  1881  gold  was  mined  to  the  amount 
of  $1,133,000,  since  when  it  has  attracted  a 
little  more  attention,  but  not  enough  to  start  a 
current  of  genuine  immigration.    The  fact  that 


Total $1,120,086  22 

Dtsborsements  daring  the  same  period 877,710  87 

Balance  Oct  1,1883 $242,825  85 

Kcceiptfl  daring  the  year  ending  Sept  80, 1884.    $860,992  62 
Balance  Oct  1,  18^8 242,826  86 

Total $1,108,818  47 

Disbursements  during  the  same  period 880,619  74 

Balance  Oct  1, 1884 $222,698  78 

The  payments  into  the  treasury  for  1883 
and  1884  were  largely  in  excess  of  the  amounts 
estimated  by  the  Auditor  for  these  years.  The 
excess  for  each  year  was  made  up  from  tempo- 
rary loans  made  by  the  State  to  meet  casual 
deficits  in  the  treasury,  amounting  for  1883  to 
$153,000,  and  for  1884  to  $113,000.  There 
was  a  further  increase  for  1884  by  reason  of 
an  increase  of  the  levy  for  1883  of  five  cents  on 
the  $100  value,  the  revenue  for  which  year 
was  paid  into  the  treasury  during  1884. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in 
the  personal  property  since  1881,  as  also  the 
increase  of  real  estate,  under  the  reassessment 
act  of  1882 : 


PROPERTY. 

R«al  estate 

PereoOAl  property 

ToUl 


1881. 


$105,929,521  87 
87,562,854  00 


$148,492,875  87 


1882. 


$106,910,441  28 
89,678,785  50 


$146,548,176  78 


1883. 


$118,826,874  44 
44,669,962  24 


$168,496,336  68 


1884. 


$118,961,675  03 
46,167,258  00 


$166,118,928  08 


Haspltal  for  the  Insaiie, — The  entire  building  total  of  patients  treated  for  the  year  ending 
w^as  completed  in  1881,  and  was  at  that  time  Sept.  30, 1881, 539.    The  reports  of  the  super- 
deemed  to  be  sufficient  for  many  years  to  intendent  for  the  past  three  years  show  a  grad- 
come.     All  of  the  insane  were  removed  from  nal  increase  of  patients,  and  the  hospital  is  now 
^6e  county  jails  to  the  hospital,  making  the  crowded  to  its  fullest  capacity.    The  number 
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186.28,  the  biennial  system  obmted  the  amount  appropriated  for  these  institations  for 

sailj  of  anj  such  expenditure  in  1884.  1883  and  1884,  there  remained  unexpended  on 

lere  was  to  the  credit  of  the  sohool  fund  in  Sept.  80, 1884,  $125,891.50,  and  on  Jan.  1, 1885, 

ireasnrj  on  Sept  80,  1884,  $18,492.67,  and  $56,474.10.    The  total  number  of  persons  cared 

productive  school  fund  on  that  aaj  amount-  for  in  the  six  State  institutions  was  3,721,  and 

0  $2,918,612.16,  and  the  school-fund  in-  the  daily  average  was  2,016 ;  the  total  cost  to 
)  for  the  biennial  term  was  $898,973.62.*  the  State  for  current  expenses  to  Sept.  80, 1884, 
total  amount  of  the  university  fund  pro-  was  $651,691,  and  to  Jan.  1,  1885,  $721,108.40. 
ag  an  income  on  Sept.  30, 1884,  was  $228,-  The  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  had  an  av- 
)0.  The  receipts  of  the  university-fund  erage  of  476  patients  under  treatment  for  1883, 
ne  for  the  two  fiscal  years  were  $152,058,  and  an  average  of  510  for  1884,  and  cost  $96,- 
hich  $850  was  interest  on  the  Johnson  en-  545.70  for  1883,  and  $91,722.22  for  1884.  The 
ment,  $20,332.20  were  received  from  the  Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane  had  an  aver- 
ersity,  $27,801.77  from  interest  on  the  age  of  567  patients  during  1883,  and  613  dur- 
ersity  fund,  and  $103,075.03  from  the  tax  ing  1884,  and  the  current  expenses  for  1883 
d.  The  Agricultural  College  fund  now  were  $114,735.48,  and  for  1884  $117,110.52. 
^ing  interest  is  $286,965.22,  and  the  income  The  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
e  fund  for  the  biennial  term  was  $34,947.54.  Blind  had  an  average  of  57  pupils  for  1883,  at 
total  amount  of  normal-school  fund  now  an  expense  of  $16,670.48;  and  an  average  of 
ing  interest  is  $1,290,572  36,  and  the  in-  63  for  1884,  at  an  expense  of  $17,525.32. 

)  for  the  period,  including  interest,  tuition        The  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf 

etc.,  was  $176,223.96.  and  Dumb  had  an  average  of  188  pupils  in  1883, 

mnMBtStitiflllci.— The  foUowing  results  are  and  205  m  1884,  at  an  expense  of  $35,666.30 

the  abstracts  of  the  assessment  rolls  for  for  1883,  and  $38,536.37  for  1884. 

:  Horses,  372,959 ;  total  value,  $17,460,-        The  Industrial  School  for  Boys  at  Waukesha 

average  value,  $46.82;  neat-cattle,  1,090,-  had  an  average  attendance  of  291  for  1883  and 

total  value,  $14,405,189 ;  average  value,  800  for  1884;  and  the  current  expenses  for 

SI.  Mules  and  asses,  7,123;  total  value,  1883  were  $42,038.73,  and  for  1884  $42,229.74. 
,399;  average  value,  $46.10.    Sheep  and        The  State  Prison  at  Waupun  bad  an  average 

s,  1,167,534;  total  value,  $1,836,627;  av-  of  363  prisoners  during  1883,  and  an  average 

3  value,  $1.57.    Swine,  820,647;  total  val-  of  398  during  1884.    The  current  expenses  of 

12,162,051;  average  value,  $2.63.     Wag-  the  prison  for  1883  were  $50,031.29,  and  for 

oarriages,  and  sleighs,  227,791 ;  total  value,  1884  $53,949.52 ;  and  the  proceeds  of  the  con- 

>6,360;  average  value,  $18.68.    Watches,  vict-labor  for  1883  were  $38,573.53;  and  for 

S9;  total  value,  $537,440;  average  value,  1884  $44,648.62. 
72,  Pianos,  organs,  and  melodeons,  28,131,        There  are  now  organized,  under  the  laws, 

value,  $1,502,699 ;  average  value,  $53.42.  eleven  county  institutions  for  the  care  of  the 

es  of  bank  -  stock,  46,325  ;   total  value,  insane.    The  Industrial  School  for  Girls  had, 

$8,012.  Value  of  merchants*  and  manu-  on  Sept.  30,  1884,  an  attendance  of  165  pupils, 
rers'  stock,  $29,981,773.     Value  of  all        iBsiranM* — The  revenue  derived  by  the  State 

r  personal  property,  $31,168,143.     Total  from  insurance  companies  was  $57,362.13  for 

)  of  all  personal  property  as  aforesaid,  1883,  and  $64,904.75  for  1884. 
,096,472.     Land,  28,043,040  acres  ;   total        Railroads.— The  total  miles  of  railroad  in  Wis- 

),  $248,238,869;  average  value,  $8.85.   Val-  consin,  on  Deo.  31,  1884,  was  4,204.54;  an  in- 

f  city  and  village  lots,  $130,614,995.     To-  crease  of  370*8  miles  since  Dec.  31,  1882.  The 

'due  of  real  estate,  $378,853,864.     Total  eamingsfor  the  year  ending  June  30, 1888,  were 

5  of  all  property,  $487,950,336.  $19,706,858.10,  an  average  of  $5,344.20  per 

mtiwiilt — From  the  report  for  the  fiscal  mile  of  operated  road ;  the  operating  expenses 

i  1883  and  1884,  of  the  State  Superintend-  and  taxes  were  $12,613,7^5.92,  an  average  of 

the  following  statistics  are  gleaned :  $3,393.74 ;  and  the  net  earnings  for  the  year 

*r  of  persons  between  tonr  and  twenty  years  ^®'"®  $7,19M12.18,  or  an  average  of  $1,950.46 

ge,  June  80, 1884 528,650  per  mile.    The  earnings  for  the  year  ending 

"^ SSSi^fLv;; ;-n^-  Vin- • ; oSSI  Jane  30,  1884,  were  $20,411,573.96 ;  expenses 

ler  between  seven  and  fifteen 886,942  ,,      '      ^tA  oan  nno  ik  •  -i 

iM8iooei882 29,118  and  taxes,  $12,689,996.49 ;  earnings  per  mile, 

|er  between  four  and  twenty  enrolled  in  the  $5,131.91 ;   expenses  per   mile,  $3,190.54;  net 

IlS^^T'iy?.''^:::::::::::::::::::::::::::  *}8;?So  earnings,  $7,721,577.47;  and  net  earnings  per 

»er  enrolled  In  normal  scbooia,  ooiiegeA,  and  tiie      '  mile,  $1,941.37.    The  number  of  passengers 

It  in  normal  schools 7? ...     6.821  Icut   of  169,991,697  passengers  earned    one 

ler  of  teachers  required  for  all  schools  In  1884..     7,459  mile.    In  1884  there  were  4,473,480  passeugers 

i»eovori882.. 866  carried,  or  an  equivalent  of  199,919,011  pas- 

1  the  evening  of  Dec.  1,  Science  Hall,  one  sengers  carried  one  mile;  being  an  average  of 
le  most  important  of  the  State  University  46*69  miles  traveled  by  each  passenger,  and  at 
lings,  was  with  its  contents  destroyed  by  an  average  cost  of  2*69  cents  per  mile.    The 

The  loss  has  been  estimated  at  $200,000.  number  of  tons  of  freight  carried  in  the  State 

aritaUe  mi  tail  lutttirtiou.— Of  the  whole  in  1883  was  4,462,367,  equal  to  758,352,668 
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^ends  and  sharers  of  each  other^s  WTOMBVG.  Territorial  fiffemmeiit — The  fol- 
Lmong  the  fruits  of  this  fellowship  lowing  were  the  Territorial  officers  daring  the 
>8tablishment  of  the  doctrine  of  isom-  year:  Governor,  William  Hale;  Secretary,  El- 
jarches  in  mellitic  and  cyannric  acids,  liott  S.  N.  Morgan ;  Treasurer,  F.  E,  Warren ; 
the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  Auditor,  Jesse  Knight,  succeeded  by  Perry  L. 
Qvestigation  of  benzoic  acid,  which  Smith ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
a  the  discovery  of  benzoyl,  and  the  John  Slaughter.  Judiciary,  Supreme  Court: 
lent  of  the  theory  of  compound  or-  Chief-Justice,  James  B.  Sener,  succeeded  by 
cles.  Their  joint  researches  in  uric  John  W.  Lacey ;  Associate  Justices,  Jacob  B. 
ted  in  the  determination  of  fifteen  Blair  and  Samuel  C.  Parks.  John  C.  Perry, 
)ounds.  On  the  basis  of  these  dis-  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  appointed  Chief -Jus- 
he  two  chemists  predicted  the  ex-  tice  Sener^s  successor,  but  died  before  entering 
I  researches  of  kindred  character,  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
rsued  by  their  successors,  have  re-  LeglslatiTe  Sessloiu— The  Legislature,  consist- 
the  discovery  of  numerous  series  of  ing  of  8  Democrats  and  4  Republicans  in  the 
mpounds,  each  grouped  around  some  Council,  and  13  Democrats  and  11  Republicans 
mmon  to  all  its  members.  Among  in  the  House,  met  on  January  8,  and  adjourned 
researches  of  Woehler  may  be  men-  on  March  8.  The  following  are  among  the 
)se  which  he  conducted  with  Sainte-  acts  passed: 

iville  on  boron  and   its   compounds        To  amend  section  1  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to 

inum  and  nitrogen,  which  led  to  the  preserve  the  public  peace  by  preventing  the  display 

I  of  a  theory  of  the  origin  of  borax  **^i^^7®?*"     .  ,  ,  . ,  ^     . 

3  waters ;  and  those  prosecuted  with  uhmem^h^eJi^f   ^^*''''"  ^^  ^"^^ 

licon,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery        To  prevent  and  punish  drculation  of  obscene  and 

mtaneously  inflammable  hydride  of  immoral  literature. 

i  which  promise  for  that  element  as        Concerning  the  occupation  of  the  public  domain. 
an  array  of  compounds  as  has  been        ^o  amencT an  act  entitled  '^  An  act  to  prevent  the 

roand  f  bon;  h?,  topro.;ements  in  ''P^o'irenTllI^nS -Tn"! ot'Sfdin, forthe 

•ation  01  nickel,  and  the  observation  organization  of  school  districte,  Bchools,  and  for  other 

npound  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  ti-  purposes." 

I   the  lustrous  copper-colored  cubes        To  authorize  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners 

.  sometimes  found  in  the  slags  from  ^^  the  several  counties  to  sink  artesian  wells  at  their 

.furnaces.     -Of  all  the  elSnenU  ^Ss'.'  ^^'^"'^^'^^  "^^  *'  ^'^^'  P^^  "^  ^^^ 
the  chemist  up  to  the  period  of  Woeh-        To  encourage  and  protect  the  mterests  of  wool- 

tion  from  work,"  says  Prof.  Thorpe,  growers, 
e  safely  affirmed  that  there  was  not        "^^  amend  section  96  of  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to 

hat  had  parsed  through  his  hands  in  LTfor  other  pu^jlotsT""''  °f-"'i»<="°«»''«"»-o. 
I  or  other,  and  the  number  of  mmer-        To  establish  and  define  a  legal  standard  of  time  in 

teorites  he  analyzed  is  legion.    In  all,  and  for  the  Territory. 
)  author  of  275  memoirs  and  papers ;        Concerning  preliminary  examinations  of  persons  ac- 

ifteen  were  published  with  Liebig."  cused  of  crime. 
.«:..«i  ^«ui:  i    1  _     1             v    *  To  moorporate  the  city  of  Laramie, 

icipal  published  works  are  his  trans-        Xo  deflnrthe  offense  of  an  aggravated  assault  and 

Berzehus's  "Yearly  Reports"  and  battery,  and  to  provide  for  the  punishment  thereof. 
I   **  Text  -  Book  of  Chemistry  " ;  the        To  amend  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  create  and  reg- 

38   der   unorganischen  Chemie  und  ^^  corporations." .       ^  ^     , 

schen  Chemie  "  (Sketch  of  Inorganic  i  Jous^s^i^t'T''^*'^''     ohurehes,  parishes,  and  re- 
'  and  Organic  Chemistry) ;  "  Mineral        To  punish  certain  persons  for  selling  or  otherwise 

nit   Beispielen  "   (Mineral   Analysis,  disposing  of  spirituous,  vinous,  fermented,  or  malt 

mples)  :    etc.      In   summing  up   the  hquors  to  minors  or  habitual  drunkards. 

Toehler's  work.  Prof.  Thorpe  points        con^^m^thekl7'''^^^f7wh^^  ^^^^^ts^^^^^' 
i  that  he  made  G5ttingen  famous  as       To"^^h^the  prSbfng  of^'SoM  af dither  dan- 

n  chemistry ;  and  that  on  the  com-  gerous  drugs  by  physicians  while  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 

the  twenty -first  year  of  his  connec-  cation, 
the  university  it  was  found  that  more        '^^  provide  for  the  revision  and  compilation  of  the 

0  students  ha^l  attended  his  lectures  ^^^"^«  ^*^^-       ^  ^  «  .        .  ,         -j-      r 

,  .     1  .    1  V       J.  LL  t7         »vv,vi».  vo        iji^  amend  an  act  defimng  crime  and  providing  for 

1  m  his  laboratory.     "  He  was  a  man  the  punishment  thereof. 

orld  has  delighted  to  honor,  and  there       To  punish  the  procurement  of  abortions. 

y  an  academy  of  science  or  a  learned       To  amend  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  regulating  the 

lich  has  not  in  some  way  or  other  rec-  b™dinif ,  herding,  and  care  of  stock." 

is  services  to  science."    Prof.  Wilrtz,  ^ill  dEi'/^  ""         ""^  ^°'''" 

ing  his  career,  remarked  that  "  with        To  prevent  the  adulteration  of  foods,  drinks,  and 

peared  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  medicines. 

1  of  »avanU  whose  labors  and  celeb-        Concerning  taxation  of  personal  propertv. 

'rom  the  first  half  of  the  century,  and  J^""  render  effective  the  laws  of  the  Territoy  of 

*«   V    «  V  v>.     «  J , «  w  vominsr  withm  that  portion  of  the  Yellowstone  Park 

e  men  of  my  age  were  glad  to  call  lyi^g  within  said  TernWv,  etc. 
ers."  For  tlie  propagation  ana  culture  of  fish. 
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Pasha,  sketch,  ii,  1. 

C,  observations  by,  iii,  84. 

,  Ezra,  obit.,  ix,  601. 

^  C.  C,  discovery  by,  vi,  19. 

t,  J.  C,  obit.,  vi,  678. 

t,  J.  8.  C,  sketch,  ii,  1. 

t,  W.  P.,  obit.,  lu,  681. 

I-Kader,  sketch,  iv,  1. 

•Aziz,  deposition  of,  i,  760 ; 

etch,  i,  1. 

Ghafar,  Akhoond  of  Swat, 

it.,  iii,  648. 

•Hamid  II,  sketch,  1, 2 ;  reign 

vi,  841. 

Kerim  Pasha,  sketch,  ii,  1. 

ah,  the  Sheik,  v,  628. 

rahman  Khan,  sketch,  v,  1 ; 

nggle  with  Ayoob,  vi,  8; 

1,1. 

SirT.  N.,  obit.,  ii,  691. 

izperiments  by,  iv,  181. 

ombie,  J.  J.,  obit.,  li,  574. 

;eeism  of  the  Crown  Prince 

the  Netherlands,  i,  584. 

8,  Tablet  of,  vii,  257. 

nia,  i,  8,  9 ;  ii,  2 ;  war  with 

ypt,  i,  8;  ii,  2;  iv,  2,888; 

236;  cession  of  Massowah 

viii,  802. 

College,  i,  67. 

nt   insurance   law  in  Ger- 
my,  ix,  867. 
ims,  viii.  111. 
I,  invention  by,  vi,  255. 
»nza,  Duchess  of,  obit.,  i,  627. 
1,  war  in,  ix,  557. 
feldt,  J.  H.,  obit.,  ii,  591. 
new,  ii,  91;  viii.  111. 

W.  P.,  obit.,  V,  587. 

aleh,  fortress  of,  occupation 

,  by  Austria,  iii,  45. 

Edmond,  obit.,  ii,  551. 

experiments  by,  vii,  87. 
,  W.  P.,  obit.,  vi,  690. 
I,  Alvin,  obit.,  ii,  574. 
s,  Edwin,  sketch,  ii,  8. 
I,  J.  F.,  obit.,  vi,  678. 


Adams,  Wm.,  obit,  v,  587. 

Adirondack  Forests,  Preservation 
of,  viii,  856,  576. 

Adrain,  G.  B.,  obit.,  iii,  681. 

Adulterations  of  Food,  iv,  2;  vi, 
81,  407,  528,  639;  ix,  1 ;  test 
for  glucose  in  sugar,  viii,  112 ; 
laws  concerning,  ix,  8. 

Advancement  of  Science,  Associa- 
tions for,  ix,  44. 

Advent  Christian  Church,  v,  2. 

Adventists,  i,  5 ;  ii,  8 ;  iii,  1 ;  iv, 
5 ;  vi,  1 ;  a  prophetess,  ii,  4 ; 
differences  between  Seventh- 
Day  and  Seventh-Day  Bap- 
tists, iii,  49 ;  articles  of  fiEUth, 
vi,  1. 

Aerial  Navigation,  vi,  548 ;  ix,  72. 

Aerial  Transportation.  See  Tel- 
pherage, viii,  679. 

Affirmation  Question  in  Parlia- 
ment.   See  Oaths. 

Afghanistan,  i,  6 ;  ii,  4 ;  iii,  2 ;  iv, 
6 ;  V,  8 ;  vi,  2 ;  ix,  8 ;  maps,  i, 
7 ;  iii,  8 ;  iv,  8 ;  v,  5 ;  viii,  1 ; 
map  of  Cabul,  iv,  18 ;  map  of 
Candahar,  v,  7 ;  ftontier  ques- 
tion, ix,  p,  406,  718. 

Afghans,  descent  claimed  by,  u,  4 ; 
tribes  of,  v,  8. 

Afghan  War,  the.  See  A%hanis- 
tan  in  vols,  iii,  iv,  v,  and  vi ; 
effect  in  India,  iii,  487;  iv, 
491;  meeting  in  London,  iv, 
494 ;  discussed  in  Parliament, 
V,  380,  387,  848;  vi,862;  Bus- 
sian  correspondence,  vi,  800; 
cost  of,  V,  886 ;  effect  in  Per- 
sia, V,  622 ;  change  in  British 
policy,  vi,  2;  withdrawal  of 
British  troops,  vi,  859. 

Aftica,i,8;  ii,7;  iu,7;  lv,14;v, 
9;  vi,4. 

Africa,  Central,  exploration  of. 
See  Geographical,  etc.,  in  every 
volume,  and  ix,  165 ;  treatment 
of  travelers  In,  iv,  401, 402, 406, 


407 ;  customs,  iv,  408, 404 ;  ex- 
termination of  a  tribe  visited 
by  Livingstone,  iv,  407;  in- 
terior sea,  ix,  815. 

Afridis,  hostilities  by,  ii,  894. 

Agaricine,  vii,  88. 

Agates,  ix,  790. 

Agoult,  Countess  d*,  sketch,  i,  9. 

Agriculture,  i,  10 ;  ii,  8 ;  iii,  7 ;  v, 
10;  percentage  of  cultivated 
lands  in  various  countries,  ii, 
8;  department  of,  in  N.  C,  ii, 
578 ;  sugar  in  Minn.,  ii,  528 ; 
in  Miss.,  iii,  574 ;  wheat  weigh- 
ing and  inspection,  iv,  623 ;  fa- 
cilities in  N.  C,  iv,  690 ;  de- 
cline of,  in  England,  vii,  1 ;  ex- 
periment station,  vii,  511. 

Ahmed  Vefyk  Pasha,  sketch,  ii,  11. 

Aigan,  J.,  obit.,  iii,  681. 

Aiken,  F.,  obit.,  iii,  631. 

Ainsworth,  W.  H.,  obit,  vii,  644. 

Air-thermometer,  vii,  92. 

Aird,  Thos.,  sketch,  i,  14. 

Airy,  G.  B.,  observations,  vi,  89. 

Aitken,  John,  on  fogs,  v,  275. 

Akerman,  A.  T.,  obit,  v,  587. 

Akhoond  of  Swat,  obit,  iii,  648. 

Akkas,  the,  vi,  4. 

Alabama,  in  every  volume;  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  viii, 
2 ;  tax  law,  viii,  2 ;  Treasurer 
absconded,  viii,  8 ;  lumber  in- 
dustry, ix,  7. 

Alaska,  iv,  24 ;  map,  iv,  25 ;  peo- 
ple, V,  801 ;  need  of  govern- 
ment, V,  648 ;  statistics,  vi,  9 ; 
fur-seal  industry,  vii,  6;  vol- 
canoeaj  viii,  287;  territorial 
government  appointed,  ix,  10. 

Albanian  League,  the,  against  sur- 
render of  territory,  v,  687, 688 ; 
vi,  842;  opposition  to  Monte- 
negro, V,  542 ;  viii,  549 ;  map 
of  Albania,  i,  751. 

Albany,  Capitol  at  iv,  671;  vi, 
658;  vii,  614;  viii,  570,  576. 
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med  Pasha  (Arab!  Bey), 
{6 ;  vii,  241 ;  sketch  and 
ut,  vii,  21. 

izioon.  See  Lane,  i,  442. 
i,  Chilian  possession  of, 
9. 

»n,    obligation    of    mer- 
s  to  abide  by,  after  agree- 
,  vi,  21 ;  of  United  States 
iputed  boundaries,  vi,  777, 
of  claims  between  United 
I  and  Mexico,  viii,  469. 
t,  W.,  obit,  i,  628. 
?y,  i,  28  ;  vi,  21 ;  ix,  14. 
,  Sir  T.  D.,  obit.,  i,  628. 
STisconti,  obit.,  i,  628. 
•loration,  in  every  volume, 
*  Geographical  Progress ; 
of  Arctic  North  America, 
,  and  ix,  29 ;  islands  dis- 
ed,  iu,854;  vii,831,884; 
npolar  stations,  viii,  882. 
Greely  Expedition,  viii, 
x,29 ;  farthest  point  north, 

• 

I,  Lord,  obit.,  i,  628. 

nited  States  by  census  of 

vi,  860. 

untains,  iv,  403. 

I  Republic,  in  every  vol- 

maps,  i,  87  ;    vi,  26; 
ioan  products  in,  viii,  14 ; 
^ration  to,  ix,  88. 
uke  of,  sketch,  v,  28. 
,  88 ;  viii,  16 ;  ix,  40. 
,  in  every  volume;  pro- 
ation  of  the  name,  v,  24 ; 
» repudiated,  ix,  42. 
*unnel,  viii,  810. 

misgovemment  of,  v, 
scheme  for  government, 
) ;  question  of,  vii,  803 ; 
78 ;  map,  iii,  789. 
.  churches,  the,  viii,  158 ; 
O. 

lisoipline  bill  in  Great 
n,  iv,  452;  reorganiza- 
n  Denmark,  iv,  818 ;  new 
n  France,  ii,  801 ;  v,  278 ; 
^h  of,  in  France,  iii,  848 ; 
a  Germany,  v,  817 ;  new 
a  Netherlands,  vi,  627; 
irsian,  vi,  788 ;  reorgani- 
of  the  Spanish,  vii,  750 ; 
inss,  vi,  829. 
,  statue  of.    See  Bandel, 

Sir  E.,  obit.,  i,  628. 
?,  H.  B.,  obit.,  ix,  601. 
a^  gun,  the,  vii,  581. 
be  United  States,  in  every 
le  but  viii;   reorganlza- 
>f,  iii,  80;  appropriation 
iu,  186,196-218,802;  iv, 
>84,  261-274;  veto,  265, 
V,  167-172 ;  use  of,  as  a 


poite  eamitatui^  iii,  80, 196-218 ; 
retirement  of  officers,  vii,  149. 

Amaud,  F.,  obit.,  iii,  649. 

Amdt,  H.,  obit.,  i,  628. 

Arndts  von  Amesberg,  K.  L.,  obit., 
iii,  649. 

Amim,  Count  Harry  von,  trial  oft 
i,  348 ;  sketch,  vi,  86. 

Arnold,  Aaron,  obit.,  i,  612. 

Arnold,  I.  N.,  obit.,  ix,  602. 

Arnold,  T.  J.,  obit.,  ii,  592. 

Arrivabene,  Count,  obit,  vi,  690. 

Arrom,  Cecilia  de.  See  Cabollero, 
i,  82. 

Arsenic,  solvent  for,  i,  98 ;  tests  for, 
i,  100 ;  vi,  96 ;  in  the  body,  i, 
101 ;  V,  92 ;  viii,  119 ;  separa- 
tion from  antimony,  iii,  90; 
from  copper,  viii,  118 ;  as  col- 
oring-matter, iv,  2, 4 ;  in  wall- 
paper, vi,  99 ;  poisoning  by,  v, 
91 ;  vi,  751 ;  poisoning  trom 
bismuth,  vii,  90. 

Artesian  wells,  ii,  280 ;  deepest  in 
the  world,  ii,  281 ;  in  Georgia, 
vii,  848  ;  patents,  viii,  446. 

Arthur,  C.  A.,  sketch  and  portrait, 
vi,  86;  ihaugural  and  procla- 
mation, vi,  847.  Messages, 
see  Congress  and  Public  Doc- 
uments. 

Ascheraon,  explorations,  i,  881. 

Ashantee,  King  of,  war  declared 
by,  vi,  4. 

Ashcroft,  J.  H.,  explorations  by, 
V,  290. 

Ashtabula  disaster,  report,  ii,  617. 

Asia,  in  first  five  volumes;  Cen- 
tral, explorations  in,  i,  828 ;  ii, 
825;  iii,  859,  860;  iv,  899;  v, 
289 ;  vii,  885 ;  new  route  to, 
viii,  385 ;  routes  to  Central,  and 
trade  with,  viii,  707. 

Asia  Minor,  reforms  proposed  for, 
V,  689. 

Aspinwall,  T.,  obit,  i,  612. 

Assab,  taken  by  Italy,  v,  9. 

Assassinations,  political,  and  at- 
tempts at,  in  Abyssinia,  v,  69 ; 
in  Austria,  vii,  54 ;  in  Colom- 
bia, iv,  149 ;  in  England,  vii, 
869  ;  in  Germany,  iii,  881 ;  in 
India,  iv,  494 ;  in  Ireland,  vii, 
868;  viii,  414;  in  Italy,  iii, 
458 ;  in  Japan,  iii,  462 ;  in  Peru, 
iii,  687;  in  Russia,  iii,  744, 
746 ;  iv,  682-684,  776  ;  v,  662, 
668,  666  ;  vi,  12,  796,  799 ;  in 
Spain,  iii,  774 ;  iv,  822 ;  v,  673 ; 
in  Turkey,  v,  690 ;  in  United 
States,  iii,  501,  502. 

Assing,  L.,  obit.,  v,  697. 

Assiniboia,  Territory  of,  viii,  81. 

Assos,  excavations  at,  ix,  25. 

Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Besearch- 
es,  recent,  vii,  262. 


Asteroids  discovered.  See  Planets, 
Minor,  under  Astronomical 
Phenomena,  in  every  volume. 

Astringents,  strength  of,  i,  95. 

Astronomical  Journals,  vii,  41  ; 
prizes,  ix,  55. 

Astronomical  Phenomena  and 
Progress,  in  every  volume. 

Astronomical  Prizes.  See  midor 
Astronomical  Phenomena,  etc., 
in  every  volume. 

Asylum,  right  of,  in  Switzerland, 
vi,  829  ;  violation  of,  in  Spain, 
vii,  751. 

Atcheen,  revolt  in,  i,  584 ;  ii,  641  ; 
iii,  597 ;  iv,  657  ;  v,  555  ;  vi, 
626 ;  vU,  590. 

Athabasca,  Territory  of,  viii,  81. 

Atheists,  admission  of,  to  Parlia- 
ment, V,  834.    See  also  Oaths. 

Athens,  map  of,  and  ports,  i,  867  ; 
of  ancient,  i,  868. 

Atkinson,  £.,  suggestion  of,  for 
cotton  exhibition,  vi,  260. 

Atlanta,  exposition  at,  see  Expo- 
sition, vi,  260;  to  be  State 
capital,  iii,  870. 

Atlas  Mts.,  the,  vi,  827. 

Atomic  Theory,  vi,  40 ;  address  on 
the  growth  of,  vi,  91. 

Atomic  Weights,  v,  86  ;  vi,  92 ;  vii, 
89;  viii,  117;  ix,  126. 

Attorney-General  of  Indiana,  in- 
vestigation as  to  fees  of,  iv,  499. 

Atwater,  L.  H.,  obit.,  viii,  586. 

Atwater,  W.  0.,  investigations  by, 
vi,  671. 

Aubin,  experiments  by,  viii,  120. 

Auchietta,  residence  of,  In  Central 
Africa,  iv,  405. 

Audebert,  explorations,  viii,  887. 

Audenried,  J.  C,  obit,  v,  588. 

Audiphone,  the,  iv,  54. 

Auerbach,  B.,  obit,  vii,  644. 

Auerspeig,  Count,  sketch,  i,  51 ,  59. 

Aurelle  de  Paladines,  Gen.,  obit., 
ii,  592. 

Aurora  Borealis,  displays  of,  vii, 
84 ;  studies  of,  viii,  28 ;  an  ar- 
tificial, viii,  883. 

Aurora  King,  the,  882. 

Austin,  new  Capitol  at,  vii,  794. 

Australasia,  explorations  in,  i,  329. 

Australasian  Colonies,  movement 
to  consolidate,  viii,  30 ;  ix,  56 ; 
postal  union,  ibid. ;  defenses, 
ibid. ;  annexation  schemes,  viii, 
81 ;  silver  discoveries,  ix,  59. 

Australia  and  Polynesia,  in  every 
volume. 

Austrian  Electoral  System,  vii,  46. 

Austrian  influence,  Gladstone  on, 
V,  834. 

Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  in 
every  volume ;  Turkish  prov- 
inces of,  ix,  64. 
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from,  iv,  75 ;  in  Del.,  iv,  811 ; 
in  Me.,  iv,  G78;  in  Md.,  iv, 
590. 

Behm,  E.,  obit,  ix,  614. 

Behring  Strait,  current,  vi,  825. 

Belcher,  Sir  £.,  obit.,  ii,  598. 

Belgian  Free  ohurohee,  iii,  57. 

Belgium,  in  every  volume. 

Belknap,  W.  W.,  impeachment  of, 
1,  43,  908,  686. 

BeD,  Sir  0.,  obit,  ii,  694. 

Bell,  A.  Qraham,  inventioDS  and 
experiments  by,  i,  740 ;  vi,  289, 
267,  787. 

Bell,  G.  Lowthlan,  invention  by,  i, 
682. 

Bell,  T.,  obit,  v,  698. 

Sell!,  invention  by,  iii,  545. 

^lly,  L.  A.  A.,  obit,  ii,  594. 

(eloochistan,  rebellion  in,  i,  78 ;  ii, 
69 ;  Britiiah  occupation  of  Quet- 
ta,  ii,  70. 

telshaw,  J.,  invention,  viii,  466. 

tenedek,  L.  von,  obit.,  vi,  690. 

Benedict,  £.  C,  sketch,  v,  56. 

tenedict,  Mrs.  J.  T.,  obit,  ii,  575. 

leoedict,  St,  anniversary,  v,  658. 

tenhjun,  H.  W.,  obit,  ix,  602. 

teni  river;  exploration  of,  vi,  882. 

lenic,  Bear-Admiral,  obit,  i,  629. 

Kenjamin,  J.  P.,  obit,  ix,  602. 

(enker  and  Lasne,  experiments  by, 
viu,  115. 

lennet,  O.,  obit,  v,  588. 

(ennett,  J.  0.,  expedition  sent  by, 
▼i,  822. 

lennett  island,  vii,  822. 

tennigsen,  retirement  of,  viii,  895. 

lennington,  centennial  of  the  bat- 
tle of,  ii,  757. 

lenaon,  £.  W.,  sketch,  portndt, 
▼iil,  57. 

Senson,  8.  P.,  obit,  i,  612. 

lentinck.  Sir  H.  J.  W.,  obit,  650. 

lenton,  J.  G.,  obit,  vi,  679. 

ienxte  river,  exploration  of,  v,  290. 

{enxoic  acid,  v,  89. 

ierardi,  Cardinal,  sketch,  iii,  57. 

leidell^,  J.  B.,  obit,  i,  629. 

Serden,  H.,  invention,  ii,  626. 

)ereeford,  M.,  olnt,  i,  629. 

leresford.  Lord,  in  Egypt,  and  por- 
trait, vU,  248. 

Seiiglund,  E.,  experiments  by,  viii, 
118. 

3er|gmann,  Carl,  obit,  i,  618,  629. 

Serlier,  invention  by,  vii,  741. 

Berlin,  Treaty  of,  iii,  292;  Glad- 
stone on,  iii,  402  ;  disaatisfac- 
tion  in  Greece,  iii,  409 ;  in 
Hungary,  iii,  425 ;  \n  Italy, 
iii,  458;  in  territory  ceded  to 
Montenegro,  iii,  586 ;  in  Bou- 
mania,  iii,  789 ;  territory  gained 
by  Busna,  iii,  741 ;  dissatisfao- 
tion  in  Bussia,  iii,  744 ;  in  the 


Turkish  provinces,  iii,  795, 
796 ;  diKUssion  in  Austria,  iv, 
62;  indistinctness  as  to  Mon- 
tenegro, iv,  648 ;  measures  to 
enforce,  v,  548,  687, 688 ;  as  to 
Greek  boimdaries,  vi,  874 ;  re- 
lations of  Germany  and  Bus- 
sia after,  vii,  858 ;  difficulty  m 
carrying  out,  viii,  550 ;  confer- 
ence, ix,  170. 

Bernard  affair,  the,  viii,  57,  694. 

Bernard,  Claude,  sketch,  iii,  57. 

Bernhardt,  Sarah,  sketch,  v,  57. 

Bemstein,  A.,  electric  lamp  of,  vui, 
808.' 

Berrien,  J.  M.,  obit,  viii,  586. 

Berry,  J.  H.,  ^etch,  vii,  80. 

Beny,  B.  M.,  expedition,  vi,  828. 

Bert  Paul,  appointment  of,  vii, 
824 ;  attack  on  the  church,  824, 
825. 

Berthaut,  Gen.,  obit,  vi,  691. 

Bertiielot,  experiments  by,  i,  92  ; 
iii,  98,  725. 

Bertin,  L.  A.,  obit,  ii,  594. 

Bertini,  H.,  obit,  i,  629. 

Bertrand,  Felix,  sketch,  i,  74. 

Beryllium,  atomic  weight,  vii,  89. 

Bessarabia,  retrocession  of,  to  Bus- 
sia, iil,  789,  741,  742  ;  viU, 
697. 

Bessemer  steel  process,  ii,  408 ;  iii, 
128 ;  vii,  680 ;  in  U.  S.,  vU,  581 ; 
applied  to  copper,  viii,  522. 

Beta,  H.',  obit,  i,  629. 

Bethmonn-Hollweg,  M.  A.  von, 
obit.,  ii,  594. 

Betts,  W.,  obit,  ix,  608. 

Bible  Christians,  ii,  610. 

Bible,  the,  Japanese  translation,  iii, 
468;  into  Oriental  languages, 
iii,  686 ;  heretical  views  on  in- 
spiration of,  iii,  698 ;  Brahman 
opinion  of,  iv,  91 ;  case  of  Bob- 
ertson  Smith,  vi,  760,  769 ;  of 
W.  L.  MacFarlane,  vi,  769; 
Colenso  on  the  Pentateuch, 
viii,  185. 

Bibra,  Baron  E.  von,  obit.,  iii,  650. 

Bickersteth,  B.,  obit,  ix,  614. 

Bicycles,  ix,  80. 

Biddlecomb,  Sir  G.,  obit,  iii,  650. 

Bidwell,  W.  H.,  obit,  vi,  679. 

Bigelow,  £.  B.,  invention  by,  viii, 
94. 

Bigelow,  G.  T.,  sketch,  iii,  58. 

Bigelow,  J.,  sketch,  iv,  78. 

Biggs,  Judge  A.,  sketch,  iil,  58. 

Bigler,  Wm.,  obit,  v,  689. 

Bimetallic  system,  see  Currency,  ii, 
236 ;  vi,  60, 287 ;  Latin  Union, 
viii,  419. 

Bindi,  Archbishop,  obit,  i,  629. 

Bindseil,  H.  E.,  obit,  i,  629. 

Bingham,  Samuel,  obit,  1,  618. 

Binghamton  Asylum,  v,  572. 


Binz  and  Schulz,  theory  of  arseni- 
cal poisoning,  v,  91. 

Bird,  W.  A.,  obit,  632. 

Birmingham,  observations  by,  iii, 
88. 

Bishop,  Anna,  obit,  ix,  608. 

Bishop,  Victor,  obit,  i,  618. 

Bishopric  of  Grahamstown,  vii, 
21. 

Bishoprics,  new,  in  England,  ill, 
403. 

Bishops,  colonial  jurisdiction  of,  ii, 
24 ;  consecration  of,  ii,  27 ;  lia- 
bility of  church  property  for 
debts  of,  vi,  798;  viii,  678; 
right  of  nominating,  viii,  695. 

Bismarck,  Prince,  contest  with  Lib- 
erals, i,  844;  resignation  of- 
fered by,  ii,  860 ;  v,  820 ;  and 
Socialists,  iii,  880 ;  negotiations 
with  Papal  Nuncio,  iii,  882; 
end  of  alliance  with  Liberals, 
iv,  486,  740 ;  and  the  German 
Parliament,  vi,  338 ;  defeats  of, 
vi,  844 ;  state  socialism  of,  viii, 
893 ;  influence  in  Europe,  viii, 
897. 

Bitter,  K.  H.,  sketch,  iv,  740. 

Bixby,  J.  M.,  obit,  i,  618. 

Bizzardi,  Cardinal,  obit,  ii,  694. 

Bizzozero,  experiments,  viii,  633. 

Bjerkne^  C.  A.,  experiments  in 
magnetism  by,  vi,  404. 

Bjomson,  B.,  in  politics,  vi,  827; 
on  the  King's  veto,  vii,  772. 

Black.  J.  S.,  sketch,  viii,  58. 

Black  Death,  the,  iv,  780. 

Black  Flags,  viii,  767. 

Black  Hills,  mines  in,  ii,  245 ;  ix, 
240. 

Black-mailing,  /ust  against,  iii,  619. 

Blackwood,  J.,  obit,  iv,  698. 

Blaine,  J.  G.,  sketches,  iv,  78,  and 
ix,  86;  portrait,  vi,  788;  offi- 
dal  papers.  See  Peru,  Chili, 
etc.,  and  Panama  Canal;  ora- 
tion on  Garfield,  vii,  127. 

Blair,  B.,  obit,  v,  589. 

Blair,  F.  P.,  sketch,  i,  74. 

Blair,  Montgomery,  obit,  viii,  587. 

Bliur,  Mrs.,  obit,  ii,  575. 

Blake,  Jas.,  experiments  by,  vi, 
99 ;  VU,  89. 

Blake,  E.,  sketch,  viii,  59. 

Blanc,  C,  obit,  vii,  646. 

Blanc,  Louis,  sketch,  vii,  67. 

Blanchard,  J.  W.,  obit,  ii,  575. 

Blanchard,  W.,  obit,  ii,  676. 

Blanqui,  A.,  sketch,  vi,  65. 

Bias  and  Miest,  experiments  by, 
viii,  624. 

Blasphemy,  trial  for,  viii,  418. 

Blatchford,  S.,  appointment  to  Su- 
preme Court,  vii,  807. 

Bleaching,  agent  in,  viii,  115. 

Bledsoe,  Dr.  A.  T.,  obit,  ii,  676. 
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mi^,  the,  sketch,  iv,  89 ;  Brietow,  £.,  obit,  i,  680.  Budget,  biennial,  in  Germany,  viiit 

vi,  65.                          '  British  Columbia,  Tiii,  78.  394. 

nistiy  of  the,  i,  89 ;  lo-  British  polities,  interest  in,  in  In-  Budington,  W.  L,  iv,  94. 

on  in  the  function  of,            dia,  v,  888.  Budrtxki,  R.  0.  von,  obit,  i,  680. 

.    See  also  Cerobnl  Lo-  Broco,  Paul,  sketch,  v,  66.  Buenos  Ayres,  finanoial  crisis  in,  i, 

on,  vui,  98.  Brockhaus,  H.,  obit,  ii,  695.  86 ;  project  for  a  port,  iii,  20. 

trie,  vi,  255.  Brodie,  Sir  B.  C,  obit,  v,  598.  Bugbee,  S.  C,  obit,  ii,  576. 

L  J.,  obit,  iii,  661.  Broglie,  Due  de,  message  of,  as  BuUdingand  Loan  Societies,  viii, 

U  mvented  by,  vi,  820.             head  of  the  Cabinet,  ii,  811 ;  85. 

L  Marc,  obit.,  iii,  651.               sketch  of,  U,  819.  Bulas,  tribe  of  the,  v,  291. 

X.,  obit,  u,  594.  Bromfleld^s  iron  process,  vii,  629.  Bulgaria,  iii,  65 ;  map,  ii,  722 ;  in 

.  P.,  obit.,  i,  629.  Bromide  of  ethyl,  as  an  anaesthetic,  the  BerUn  Treaty,  iii,  256 ;  first 

.  A.,  obit,  V,  590.                     v,  94.  Parliament,  iv,  95  ;  election  of 

very  volume ;  immigra-  Bromine,  discovery  of,  see  Balard,  prince,  iv,  97 ;  disturbances,  iv, 

,  ix,  97;   slavery   and           i,  61 ;  manufacture  of,  v,  89.  98 ;  national  debt,  v,  67 ;  Con- 

pation  in,  ix,  97.  Bromley,  V.  W.,  obit,  ii,  595.  stitution  annulled,  vi,  78 ;  vu, 

rystalline,  vu,  8S.  Brongniart,  A.  J.,  sketch,  i,  80.  78 ;  viii,  74 ;  ix,  101. 

de,  explorations  by,  ii,  Bronies  and  brasses,  new  methods,  Bulgaris,  D.,  obit,  iii,  651. 

r,  401 ;  vi,  828 ;  vii,  886 ;            vi,  542.  ^^  I>apis,  tribe  of,  vi,  880. 

5.  Brooks,  C.  T.,  obit,  vui,  587.  BuU,    dephosphorization    process, 

Q  in,  iii,  86.  Brooks,  D.,  invention,  iv,  847.  viii,  521. 

,  commerce  in,  iv,  165.  Brooks,  ElUha,  obit,  i,  618.  Bull-flghta,  motion  for  schools  for 

obit,  iii,  682.  Brooks,  E.  P.,  obit,  iii,  688.  toreadors  in  Spain,  v,  671. 

r.,  obit,  V,  590.  Brooks,  Jos.,  obit,  ii,  676.  BuUock,  B.  B.,  ex-Gov.  of  Ga., 

,  obit,  vi,  691.  Brooks,  Lewis,  obit,  ii,  676.  trials  of,  iu,  872. 

S.,  obit,  iv,  698.  Brooks,  W.  R.,  observations  by,  Buloz,  F.,  obit,  ii,  595. 

J.  H.,  portrait,  vii,  812.            vii,  85 ;  discoveries,  viii,  24.  Bunsen,  Baroness,  obit.,  i,  680. 

baiges  of,  iv,  718;  kw  Brooklyn  Theatre,  burned,  i,  605.  Buoys,  v,  451;   signal,  vui,  721, 

J.,  V,  661 ;  trial  for,  v,  Brophey,  Geo.,  obit,  v,  690.  722. 

ose  of  L.  B.  Sessions,  Brougham,  John,  sketch,  v,  66.  Burch,  J.  C,  sketch,  vi,  76. 

Brown,  D.  8.,  obit,  ii,  576.  Burdach,  E.,  obit.,  i.  630. 

>w,  i,  256,  257 ;  over  the  Brown,  H.  A.,  obit,  iii,  688.  Buigcrs,  T.  F.,  obit,  vi,  691. 

sky,  ii,  278;    over   the  Brown,  H.  S.,  obit,  i,  614.  BClrgin,  invention  of,  vi,  258. 

i,  278;  V,  244;  in  Call-  Brown,  John,  monument  to,  ii,  417.  Burial,  regulations  for,  in  Great 

ii,  278 ;  over  the  Tay,  Brown,  John,  obit,  ix,  608.  Britain,  i,  860 ;  of  the  unbap- 

;   disaster  at  the  Tay,  Brown,  Jos.  £.,  sketch,  v,  811.  tized,  i,  28  ;   of  dissenters  in 

report  on,  v,  244;  over  Brown,  J.  G.  L.,  obit,  iii,  638.  parish  ciiurch-yards,  ii,  17,  66 ; 

vem,  ii,   275;  iii,  288;  Brown,  Wm.,  obit,  i,  630.  iii,  18 ;  v,  16, 17  ;  discussed  in 

;  over  the  Erewash,  ii.  Brown,  W.  F.,  obit,  vi,  679.  Parliament,  v,  841. 

t  Buda-Pesth,  ii,  275;  Browning,  0.  H.,  sketch,  vi,  78.  Burke,  T.  M.,  obit,  viii,  697. 

he  Douro,  ii,  276;  iii,  Brownlow,  W.  G.,  sketch,  ii,  79.  Burke,  T.  H.,  obit,  vii,  645.     See 

ast  River,  iii,  280 ;  vi,  Brownson,  0.  A.,  sketch,  i,  81.  Phoenix  Park  Murders, 

i,  582 ;  viii,  811 ;  upper  Brugscli,  E.,  researches  of,  vii,  261.  Burleigh,  C.  C,  obit,  iii,  688. 

iver,  vii,  282 ;  over  the  Brahl,  M.,  obit,  ii,  595.  Burleigh,  J.  H.,  obit.,  ii,  576. 

ri,   iii,    282;    v,    242;  Brunet,  J.  M.,  sketch,  ii,  820.  Buriingame,  A.,  ambassador  fVom 

le  Volga,  iv,  842;    in  Brdninghausen,  C,  obit,  i,  614.  China,  iii,  810 ;  treaty,  vii,  887. 

ta,  iv,  842 ;    over  the  Brunswick  succession,  ix,  859.  Burmah,  iv,  98 ;  v,  68  ;   map,  iv, 

V,  842 ;  Forth,  vii,  288 ;  Brush,  C.  F.,  electric  Ught,  vi,  258 ;  99 ;  Chinese  influence  in,  iv, 

valley,  vii,  2S3  ;  Niag-           experiments,  vii,  266 ;  storage-  148 ;  British  in,  vii,  416. 

itilever,  viii,  813 ;  Forth,            battery,  vii,  278.  Burnett,  Sir  J.  H.,  obit,  i,  630. 

5 ;  Garabit  viaduct,  viii,  Bryant,  W.  C,  sketch  and  portrait,  Burnett,  W.  B.,  obit.,  ix,  608. 

tnewal  of  Niagara,  vi,            iii,  64.  Bumham,  8.  W.,  discoveries  and 

kilroad  in  U.  S.,  v,  242 ;  Bucdouch,  Duke  of,  obit,  ix,  615.  experiments  by,  iii,  38 ;  v,  86 ; 

)teel  for,  iv,  842.  Buchanan,  R.  C,  obit,  iii,  688.  vii,  86  ;  viii,  26. 

in   Italy,  i,  422;   in  Buchholtz,  Reinhold,  sketch,  i,  81.  Bums,  Rev.  J.,  obit,  i,  680. 

ly  and  Epirus,  v,  690.  Buck,  Dr.  G.,  sketch,  ii,  79.  Bumside,  A.  E.,  sketch,  vi,  76. 

I.  H.  H.,  obit.,  i,  618.  Buckingham,  W.    A.,  statue   of,  Bumside,  John,  sketch,  vi,  77. 

obit,  i,  618.                              sketch,  ix,  281.  Bumside  Will  Case,  vii,  486. 

?.,  sketch,  i,  79.  Buckland,  F.  T.,  obit,  v,  698.  Burr,  D.  J.,  obit,  i,  614. 

n,  sketch,  v,  65.  Buokminster,   W.   J.,   obit.,    iii,  Burrell,  Sir  Percy,  sketch,  i,  82. 

.,  obit,  ix,  608.                        688.  Burril,  T.  J.,  observations  by,  vi, 

;  J.,  obit,  V,  690.  Budberg,  Baron,  obit.,  vi,  691.  669. 

H.  N.,  obit,  iv,  692.  Budd,  Dr.  C.  A.,  obit.,  ii,  676.  Burritt,  Elihu,  sketch,  iv,  102. 

ibit,  ii,  695.  Budd,  C.  H.,  obit,  v,  590.  Burroughs,  Wm.,  obit.,  i,  614, 

r.  H.,  obit,  iii,  688.  Budde,  Dr.,  viii,  628.  Burrows,  Sir  J.  C,  obit,  i,  680. 

k  at,  iii,  287.  Buddhism,  in  Japan,  i,  428. ,  Bursian,  0.,  obit,  viii,  698. 
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theU.  S.,v,88;  vi,848; 
maps,  showing  density  of 
ation,  and  of  foreign  and 
d  population,  vii,  815. 
merica,  i,  89  ;  v,  85  ;  hid- 
ribes  in,  v,  298 ;  proposed 
,  viii,  97. 
rares,  manufacture  of,  v, 

r.  8.,  production,  vii,  85 ; 
leroe  in,  vii,  112. 
ocaiization,  vii,  688 ;  viii, 

u    See  Montenegro,  viii, 

}ount  di,  explorationB  of, 
81. 

King,  iv,  121 ;  restora- 
f,  vii,  85 ;  portrait,  ibid. ; 
;,  viii,  91 ;  obit.,  ix,  615. 
E.,  obit.,  i,  630. 
.8t  Ange,  G.  L.  V.  A.  C, 
1,  i,  89. 

ae,  P.  A.,  sketch,  with 
it,  viii,  102. 
r.,  obit.,  iii,  634. 

J.,  explorations  by,  v, 

de  No^),  obit.,  iv,  698. 
&in,  clMm  as  Governor  of 

i,  725. 

lin,  Jos.,  sketch,  v,  85. 
un,  J.  A.  D.,  observa- 
by,  vi,  401. 

lin,  J.  P.,  obit.,  iii,  634. 
un.  Sir  N.,  iii,  4. 
lin,  N.  B.,  obit.,  iii,  684. 

C,  invention,  i,  519. 
JO,  growth  of,  viii,  427. 
,  M.,  obit,  V,  591. 
,  Wm.,  sketch,  viii,  108. 
,  W.  H.,  obit,  vi,  679. 
>,  Count  de,  speech  of,  ii, 
birthday  celebration,  iv, 
ketch,  with  portrait,  viii, 

L,  experiments  by,  viii, 

J.  B.,  obit,  V,  691. 
8.  C,  Jr.,  observatioBS 
,87,88;  vu,  88. 
W.  E.,  portrait,  vii,  809. 
Z.,  sketch,  iv,  129. 
icr,  Gen.,  obit,  ii,  596. 
,  W.  H.,  obit,  ix,  604. 
A.  £.  A.,  sketch,  with 
it,  viii,  107. 
.  H.,  sketch,  v,  85. 
[.,  obit.,  iii,  684. 
J.  J.  V.  de,  obit. ,  iii,  652. 
report  on,  in  Mass.,  ii, 
in  N.  Y.,  iv.,  672. 
,  Prince   of  Boumania, 
I,  ii,  87. 
[,  of  Parma,  obit.,  viii. 


Charles  William  Louis,  Prince  of 
Hesse,  obit,  ii,  596. 

Chamay,  D.,  explorations  by,  v, 
298;  vii,  837. 

Chase,  P.  E.,  observations  by,  iii, 
89. 

Chasles,  M.,  obit,  v,  599. 

Chatterton,  S.  S.,  obit,  i,  614. 

Chav^e,  H.  J.,  obit,  ii,  597. 

Chefkin,  C.  V.,  i,  822. 

Chelius,  M.  J.,  sketch,  i,  89. 

Chelmsford,  Baron,  obit,  iii,  652. 

Chemistry,  in  every  volume. 

Chemical  processes,  new,  vi,  94; 
viii,  11 ;  analysis  of  foods,  viii, 
84;  nomenclature  and  philos- 
ophy, viii,  110. 

Chenery,  T.,  obit.,  ix,  615. 

Cheney,  Margaret  8.,  experiments 
by,  u,  502. 

Cheney,  Ward,  obit,  i,  614. 

Chenu,  J.  C,  obit,  iv,  698. 

Chesney,  Col.  Chas.,  obit,  i,  680. 

Chevalier,  M.,  sketch,  iv,  187. 

Chilcott,  G.  M.,  sketch,  vii,  109. 

Child,  Lydia  M.,  sketch,  v,  96. 

Childers,  H.  C.  E.,  sketch,  v,  97. 

Childers,  R.  C,  obit,  i,  680. 

Children,  labor  of,  i,  510 ;  iii,  524 ; 
iv,  659 ;  vi,  575 ;  ix,  571. 

Chili,  in  every  volume ;  map,  iv, 
189. 

Chilian  War,  the,  iv,  727;  v,  98, 
625;  vi,  784,  737,  788;  vii, 
681 ;  inquiry  as  to  U.  8.  action, 
vii,  698;  viii,  158;  terms  of 
treaty,  viii,  121 ;  peace,  viii, 
64 ;  Pres.  Arthur  on,  viii,  64 ; 
the  guano  contracts,  viii,  628. 

China,  in  every  volume;  map  of 
Cochin  -  China,  i,  109;  war 
with  France,  ix,  137. 

China  Merchants^  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company,  vii,  101. 

Chinese,  the,  in  U.  8.,  in  Cal.,  i, 
84;  ii,  80;  iii,  71,  74,  76;  iv, 
107 ;  V,  71,  73,  78 ;  viii,  78 ; 
riot  against,  in  Col.,  v,  120 ;  in 
Nov.,  iv,  657;  in  Oregon,  iii, 
676;  iv,  712;  embassy  of,  iii, 
810 ;  immigration  to  U.  8.,  vii, 
387 ;  ix,  195 ;  transit  across, 
vii,  391 ;  Frelinghuy sen's  let- 
ter, vii,  192;  alleged  letter  of 
Garfield,  v,  576 ;  letter  of  G. 
F.  Seward,  i,  231 ;  citizenship 
question,  ix,  427. 

Clunese,  the,  troubles  with  Russia, 
Portugal,  and  Spain,  v,  101 ; 
threatened  war  with  Russia, 
vi,  107  ;  anti-European  riots, 
viii,  128;  superstition  of,  vii, 
101 ;  in  Brazil,  vii,  70 ;  in  Cu- 
ba, iv,  822;  in  Australia,  ii, 
51 ;  V,  87. 

Chisholm,  Mrs.  C,  obit,  U,  597. 


Chisholm,  Judge,  murder  of,  by  a 
mob,  ii,  528. 

Chittenden,  R.  H.,  investigations 
by,  V,  92 ;  vi,  95 ;  vu,  90,  690 ; 
viii,  119,  635. 

Chlorates,  improvement  in  manu- 
facture of,  vii,  95. 

Chlorine,  in  water,  i,  99. 

Chlorohydric  acid,  i,  100. 

Chlorophyl,  physiological  function 
of,  vi,  110. 

Cholera,  in  Asia,  ti  44;  spread  by 
pilgrims,  iv,  494;  in  Egypt, 
Noii,  298;  ix,  143.  See  also 
Epidemic  Diseases,  vii,  286; 
viii,  817. 

Choppin,  8.  P.,  sketch,  v,  106. 

Christian  Connection,  i,  118;  ii, 
108;  m,  101;  vii,  102. 

Christian  Union,  i,  113 ;  iii,  102. 

Christianity,  growth  of,  viii,  128. 

Christides,  obit,  ii,  597. 

Christie,  D.  M.,  obit,  ii,  577. 

Christie,  8.  T.,  obit,  i,  680. 

Christie,  W.  H.  M.,  observations 
by,vU,  88;  viu,  26. 

Christina  Maria,  dowager-Queen 
of  Spain,  Ui,  102. 

Chromium  compounds,  iii,  85. 

Ch under  Sen,  iv,  90,  91 ;  vi,  65. 

Church,  A.  £.,  obit,  iii,  634. 

Chufch,  S.  E.,  death  of,  v,  569. 

Church  of  God,  iii,  50. 

Church  of  Jesus,  the  Mexican  P. 
E.,  iv,  611. 

Churches,  burials  act,  see  Burial ; 
liability  of  property,  see  Bish- 
ops; church  and  state,  ii,  21, 
22;   iii,    96;    iu,14;    vi,   15 
vii,  18,  18;    heresy  trials,  i 
672;    ii,     648;   iii,    698,   698 
700;   V,  684;  vi,767,  769;  P 
E.  appellate  court   proposed 
vi,  778;   patronage  question 
vii,  19;  question  of  imion,  i 
22 ;  iii,  14 ;  vii,  587 ;  viii,  658 
of  fellowship,  i,  496 ;  vi,  621 
viii,  654 ;  prop<»ed  revision  of 
creeds,  iii,  133,  184;  v,  183 
vi,  135;  viii,  657,  660;  of  the 
Prayer-Book,  viii,    671,  672 
Anglican,  on  confession,  iii,  15 
Reformed,  on  secret  societies, 
viii,  682;    U.  P.,  on  instru- 
mental music,    vi,    766,  769, 
770 ;  viii,  656, 660 ;  on  dancing, 
i,  668 ;  iv,  734 ;  Lutheran,  on 
predestination,  vi,  521 ;  ritual- 
ism in  Anglican,  sec  Ritual- 
ism ;   use  of  **  Rev."  by  dis- 
senten,    see   Keet;    doctrinal 
qualifications    for   theological 
professorships,   vii,  122;  rela- 
tion of    Roman    Catholic   to 
European    governments,    see 
Papacy;   monastery  in  Soot- 
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26,   International    Mone- 

See  Bimetallic  Standard, 
ite  monument,  iii,  872. 
ite  States,  preservation  of 
archives  of,  iii,  571 ;  de- 
i  on  bank-notes,  iii,  784. 
Ite  soldiers,  amnesty  bill, 

;  artifloial  limbs  provid- 
r,  V,  808 ;  claim  of  Mrs. 
,  vi,  146. 

rer,  Stanley's  voyage,  ii, 
hirt  map,  888 ;  coun$e  and 
Varies,  iii,  863;  iv,  403; 
rations,  vii,  886;  viii, 
claims  of  Portugal,  viii, 
International  Association 
id  map),  ix,  165. 
tionalists,  in  every  vol- 

flftieth  anniversaiy  of 
I,  vi,  186. 

United  States,  in  every 
ae ;  disciplinary  power, 
94;  criminal  jurisdiction 
i,  196 ;  pairing  o£f  in,  vii, 

,  Roscoe,  sketch,  iv,  295 ; 

lation,  vi,  644. 

ut,  in  every  volume. 

Michael,  obit.,  i,  614. 

B.  B.,  sketch,  v,  198. 
).  M.,  obit.,  ih,  635. 
\  A.,  obit.,  ii,  577. 
}.,  obit.,  iii,  652. 
0,  H.,  obit.,  viii,  598. 
ism,  proposed  triple  alli- 
in  the  interest  of,  v,  47. 
,  Count,  obit.,  i,  631. 
ies  in  India,  vi,  423. 

J.  A.  E.,  v,  281. 
Qople,    Russian    occupa- 
and  British  fleet  sent  to, 
3 ;  riot  in,  iii,  795. 
ons,    national,  proposed 
on  of  French,  viii,  253  ; 

in  Guatemala,  iv,  464; 
sed  change  in  Nether- 
,  viii,  557 ;  proposed 
dments  to  United  States, 
,  18S,  172, 180 ;  vii,  462  ; 
and  14th,  viii,  130;  ix, 

ons.  State,  new,  in  Cali- 
i,  iv,  103 ;  effects  of,  v, 
ew,  in  Louisiana,  v,  478  ; 
ntion  to  frame,  in  Dako- 
i,  266 ;  amended,  Arkan- 
7,  25 ;  viii,  18  ;  Connecti- 
ri,  196;  ix,  232;  Dela- 
vui,  272;  Georgia,  ii, 
Indiana,  ii,  896  ;  iv,  496 ; 
;vi,  425;  viii,  444;  Iowa, 
(;  vi,  439;  vii^428;  viii, 
Kentucky,  vi,  468;  ix, 
Maine,  ix,  463;  Massa- 
tts,  vi,  685  ;  Michigan,  i\ 
vi,  574 ;  viii,  540 ;  Min- 


nesota, ii,  626;  vi,  696;  viii, 
642;  Missouri,  ii,  629;  viii, 
646 ;  Nevada,  viii,  667  ;  ix, 
668 ;  New  Hampshire,  viii, 
661 ;  New  Jersey,  iv,  668 ;  v, 
662 ;  New  York,  Ii,  568 ;  North 
Carolina,  v,  686;  Ohio,  iv, 
703;  Oregon,  v,  611;  South 
Carolina,  ii,  697;  Texas,  vi, 
836;  West  Virginia,  iv,  846; 
Wisconsin,  vi,  876. 

Consuls,  Jurisdiction  of,  vi,  778. 

Contracts,  damages  for  prospective 
profits  on,  iv,  676. 

Convallaria  Maialis,  viii,  266. 

Convict-labor,  iv,  819;  v,  874;  in 
Ala.,  V,  11;  vi,  7;  vii,  4;  in 
Cal.,  V,  76 ;  in  Conn.,  v,  196 ; 
in  Fla.,  v,  272  ;  in  Ga.,  vi,  884 ; 
vii,  840;  in  Ky.,  vi,  470;  in 
Mass.,  V,  495;  in  N.  J.,  v, 
663 ;  vi,  636 ;  in  N.  Y.,  viii, 
666 ;  ix,  582 ;  in  N.  C,  v,  688 ; 
in  8.  C,  vi,  813 ;  vii,  746 ;  in 
Texas,  v,  685 ;  in  W.  Va.,  iv, 
846. 

Conyngham,  Jane,  Marchioness  of, 
obit,  i,  631. 

Conyngbam,  T.  N.,  Marquis  of, 
sketch,  i,  212. 

Cooke,  H.  D.,  obit.,  vi,  680. 

Cooke,  J.  P.,  experiments  by,  v,  87. 

Coolies,  exportation  of,  to  Cuba,  v, 
108. 

Coombs,  N.,  obit.,  iii,  635. 

Cooper  Institute,  i,  212. 

Cooper,  Peter,  nomination  of,  i, 
781 ;  sketches,  1, 212 ;  viii,  256. 

Copenhagen,  proposed  fortification 
of,  viii,  275. 

Copper,  method  for  welding,  i,  628 ; 
determination  of,  ii,  92;  from 
pyrites,  ii,  500 ;  hardening,  ii, 
600 ;  preparation,  vii,  682 ;  re- 
moval of  arsenic,  etc,  viii,  113 ; 
extraction,  viii,  521. 

Coptic  Church,  ix,  279. 

Copyright,  commission  on,  iii,  228 ; 
h»ws  of,  and  discussion  on,  iii, 
223-227;  treaty,  France  and 
Germany,  viii,  897. 

Corder,  H.,  observations  by,  iii,  86 ; 
vii,  89. 

Corea,  i,  425 ;  v,  418 ;  vii,  175 ;  viii, 
257 ;  insurrection,  vii,  176 ; 
American  treaty,  ibid. ;  viii, 
259,  260,  455 ;  ix,  233. 

Corinth  Canal,  the,  viii,  808;  ix, 
812. 

Coming,  H.  K.,  obit,  iii,  685. 

Cornwall,  H.  B.,  investigations  by, 
V,  95. 

Corona,  observations  of  the,  iii,  84. 

Coroners,  office  abolished  in  Mass., 
ii,  488. 

Coronini,  Coimt,  sketch,  iv,  801. 


Corporations,  liability  of,  iv,  21, 
720. 

Corps  L^gislatif,  under  Louis  Na- 
poleon, vii,  208. 

Cort,  F.  de,  obit,  iii,  652. 

Corundum,  production  of,  ii,  93. 

Corwin,  the,  cruise  of,  v,  801 ;  vi, 
828,  824. 

Corwine,  A.  B.,  obit,  v,  591. 

Cosmic  Dust,  viii,  526. 

Costa,  Sir  M.,  obit,  ix,  616. 

Costa  Bica,  in  every  volume ;  map, 
ii,  228. 

Cottenot,  discovery  by,  iii,  86. 

Cotteriil,  U.  B.,  discovery  by,  iii, 
863. 

Cottey  law,  the,  iv,  644. 

Cotton,  i,  218 ;  ii,  229 ;  iii,  229 ;  vi, 
200;  vii,  178;  production  and 
value  of,  iv,  638 ;  seed-cotton, 
iv,  638;  manufacture,  ii,  120; 
iv,  148,  820 ;  V,  180 ;  vii,  602 ; 
commerce,  iv,  171;  weighing 
by  sizing,  iii,  229;  Atianta  ex- 
position, vi,  260 ;  statistics,  vii, 
118;  fiEKStorics  in  S.  C,  viii, 
786. 

Cotton-worm,  see  Cotton,  vi,  200. 

Coulson,  Dr.  Wm.,  obit ,  ii,  698. 

Coulthurst,  W.,  obit,  ii,  598. 

Coumoundouros,  resignation  of,  vii, 
870. 

Courbet,  O.,  sketch,  Iii,  230. 

Courtenay's  fog-signal,  v,  449. 

Courts,  three  rival,  in  Spain,  i,  781. 

Courts,  U.  S.  and  State,  see 
Criminal  Jurisdiction,  viL  179 ; 
crowded,  v,  649 ;  in  Conn.,  iii, 
215 ;  V,  196 ;  cost  in  N.  C,  v, 
684 ;  bill  on  jurisdiction  of  cir- 
cuit, and  to  regulate  removal 
of  causes  from  State,  v,  137- 
150. 

Cow-boys,  the,  vi,  782. 

Cowley,  Eari,  obit,  ix,  615. 

Cox,  E.  W.,  obit,  iv,  698. 

Cox,  S.  H.,  obit,  V,  591. 

Cox,  Hannah,  obit.,  i,  614. 

Cox,  Hannah,  obit.,  vi,  680. 

Coxe,  Sir  J.,  obit.,  iii,  652. 

Cox,  E.  T.,  discovery  of  mines  by, 
V,  18. 

Cozzens,  W.  C,  obit,  i,  614. 

Craig,  Sir  W.  G.,  obit,  iii,  652. 

Crane,  Rev.  J.,  obit.,  ii,  577. 

Cranston,  H.,  obit,  li,  677. 

Crape-stone,  ix,  235. 

Craven,  A.  W.,  obit,  iv.  692. 

Crawford,  David,  obit,  i,  614. 

Crawford,  Earl  of,  obit,  v,  599. 

Creasy,  Sir  E.  8.,  obit,  iii,  652. 

Creedmoor,  international  riflo- 
match  at,  ii,  234. 

Creeds.    See  Churches. 

Cremation,  i,  216;  iv,  442. 

Cremer,  Camillo,  sketch,  i,  218. 
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;  vi,  822  ;  vii,  S31 ;  sketch,  Dion,  C,  obit,  iii,  686.  DOriDg,  T.,  obit.,  iii,  654. 

189;  portrait,  vii,  831.  Diplomatic  Service  in  China,  iv,  Dorscy,  J.   W.    See  Star-Soute 

Taxile,  obit.,  ii,  598.  Ii6.  Trial,  vii,  758. 

e,  ezploratioDB  by,  vi,  829.  Diplomatic    Correspondence    and  Dorsey,  Sarah  A.,  sketch,  iv,  828. 

es,  C,  obit.,  iii,  636.  Foreign  Belations  of  the  U.  S.,  Dosaeh,  interdiction  of  the  oero- 

wsky,  prize  to,  iii,  89.  ii  281 ;  ii,  251 ;  iii,  242 ;   vi,  monj,  vi,  289. 

^Bochereau,  obit.,  iii,  658.  212 ;  vii,  192 ;  viii,  278.  Dost  Mohammed,  family  of,  v,  8 ; 

I,  A.  W.,  obit.,  ii,  578.  Disciples  of  Christ,  in  every  vol-  relations  with  the  British,  v,i. 

1,  S.  D.,  obit.,  V,  592,  ume  but  viii  and  ix.  Dove,  H.  W.,  obit,  i,  698. 

rk,  in  every  volume.  Disciplinary  Power  of  Legislative  Dove,  John,  obit,  i,  615. 

t,  observations  by,  iv,  52.  Assemblies,  vii,  194.  Dow,  Neal,  viii,  664. 

g,  W.  F.,  observations  by,  Disease,  germ  theory  of,  see  Germ  Dowell,  J.  B.,  obit,  i,  615. 

86;  vi,  39 ;  viii,  20,  28,  26.  Theory ;  progress  in  study  of,  Dowing,  Bei^.,  obit,  i,  615. 

on,  W.,  obit,  vii,  636.  vi,  552.  Dowling,  John,  obit,  iii,  686. 

[nations,    Beligious,    num-  Disestablishment,  viii,  9.  Dowling,  Jos.,  obit,  i,  615. 

»  of,  viii,  129.  Disinfectant,  a  new,  i,  98.  Doyle,  Bichard,  obit,  viii,  599. 

manvUle,  W.,  invention  by,  Diasociosoope,  Tommasi's,  vii,  92.  Dragomiroff,  6en.,  sketch,  ii,  259. 

499.  Disraeli,  Bex^j.,  sketches,  ii,  251 ;  Diainage,  works  for,  iii,  288. 

F.  P.,  observations,  v,  86.  vi,  218 ;  portrait,  ii,854;  effect  Drake,  F.,  obit,  vii,  645. 

,  K.  F.  von,  obit,  i,  631.  of  death  of,  vi,  859.  Draper,  Henry,  experiments  by,  iv, 

r,  observations  by,  viii,  486.  Disston,  H.,  obit,  iii,  686.  180 ;  sketch,  vii,  218. 

,  H.  W.,  obit.,  i,  615.  Distilling,  illicit,  v,  808.  Dfaper,  J.  W.,  experiments  of,  iii. 

Mis.  L.  F.,  obit,  v,  592.  DistumeU,  J.,  obit,  ii,  578.  84 ;  viii,  878  ;  sketch,  vii,  219. 

si,  observations  of,  vii,  228.  Dittmar's  method  of  assaying,  i,  Dreber,  A.,  obit,  i,  681. 

I  Pasha,  sketch,  ii,  250.  524.  Dresser,  Horace,  obit.,  ii,  579. 

rnps,  Cardinal,  ol>it,  viii,  Divers,  experiments  by,  viii.  111.  Dreuteln,  assassination  of,  iv,  688. 

Divorce,  in  Conn.,  iv,  801;   viii,  Drew,  Mrs.  Daniel,  obit,  i,  616. 

Great  American,  vi,  208.  254 ;  in  Del.,  iv,  806 ;  in  Vt.,  Driggs,  J.  F.,  obit,  ii,  579. 

in,  Abb^,  travels  of,  ii,  827.  v,  708 ;  in  Mass.,  vi,  585 ;  viii,  Drouyn  de  L'Huys,  obit,  vi,  692. 

I,  £.  A.,  sketch,  i,  280.  519 ;  in  Me.,  viii,  509 ;  in  N.  Droysen,  J.  G.,  obit,  ix,  616. 

KarL    See  Bauer,  i,  68.  H.,    viii,    562;    bill     on,    in  Drugs,  New,  ix,  271. 

I,  S.,  obit,  ii,  598.  France,  vi,  811 ;  in  B.  I.,  viii,  Drummond,  J.,  obit,  ii,  598. 

,  Chas.,  sketch,  ii,  251.  691.  Dubs,  J.,  obit,  iv,  699. 

,  £.  H.  S.  C,  sketch,  vi,  Dix,  John  A.,  sketch,  iv,  815.  Dubuclet,  A.,  contested  election  of, 

Dix,  J.  W.,  obit,  ii,  578.  i,  498 ;  ii,  467. 

and  Debray,  experiments  Dixon,  Archibald,  obit,  i,  616.  Duclero  ministry,  vii,  826. 

iii,  89.  Dixon,  N.  F.,  obit,  vi,  681.  Ducrot,  A.  A.,  obit,  vii,  646. 

T.  C,  obit,  iii,  636.  Dixon,  W.  H.,  sketch,  iv,  816.  Dudevant,  Madame.    See  Sand. 

It,  P.,  obit,  ii,  598.  Doberck,  on  binary  stars,  iii,  87.  Dudley,  T.  U.,  obit,  i,  616. 

t,  B.  M.,  obit,  ii,  578.  Docks,  improvements  to,  ii,  279,  Dudley,  W.  L.,  discovery  by,  iv, 
e,  invention  by,  iii,  726.                280 ;  Thames,  in  London,  v,  187 ;  v,  94,  95. 

ids  in  China,  iv,  143 ;  artl-  244 ;  in  South  Wales,  v,  245  ;  Duels,  challenges  to,  parliamentary 

»1,  V,  86 ;  the  trade,  vui,  277.  at  Hartlepool,  v,  244.  discipline  for,  vii,  201. 

ugene,  i,  230.  Dod^,  invention  by,  iv,  184.  Dufaure,  Jules,  sketch,  ii,  820. 

orflrio,  sketch,  i,  647;  gov-  Dodge,  W.  E.,  sketch,  witii  per-  Dufaure,    J.    A.    S.,    sketch,  vi, 
ment  of,  established,  ii,  511;            trait,  viii,  282.  222 

agnized  by  U.  S.,  iii,  12.  Dodwortii,  Thos.,  obit,  i,  616.  Duff,  Alex.,  obit,  iii,  654. 

la  Pena,  sketch,  i,  230.  Doelsch  process  with  copper,  viii,  Dufresne,  experiments  by,  vi,  750. 

L.,  ex^riments  by ,  viU,  524.  522.  Duganne,  A .  J.  H. ,  obit ,  ix,  604. 

1,  J.  B.,  obit,  1,  631.  Doggett,  D.  8.,  obit,  v,  692.  Duldgno,  contest  for,  v,  548 ;  sur- 

1,  Oscar,  expedition  fitted  j)^^^  decision  as  to  tax  on,  ii,  711 ;  render,  and  sketch  of,  v,  645. 

^«"V^u    •  article  on  best  breeds,  ix,  254.  Dullert,  W.  H.,  obit,  vi,  692. 

A.  F.,  sketch,  1,  280.  Dolbear,  invention  by,  vi,  268.  Dulong,  law  of  relativity,  vi,  41. 

er,  Bev.  F.  X.,  obit.,  1, 631.  jy^Wo^  observations  by,  viii,  486.  Dumas,  experiments  by,  vi,  42. 

von,  obit,  IV,  698.  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  every  vol-  Dumas  and  Benoit,  invention  by, 
08.,  obit,  m,  658.                            ^m^.  n,^p  ^f  Western  Prov-  iii,  279. 

lit,  discovery  by,  iv,  419.  inoes,  viii,  80.  Dumas,  J.  B.  A.,  obit.,  ix,  278. 

.  C,  sketch,  i,  230.  Donaldson,  H.  H.,  experiments,  vi,  Dumbreck,  Sir  D.,  obit,  i,  681. 

K.  H.,  obit,  V,  599.  95  ;  viU,  682.  Dumont,  L^on,  obit,  ii,  598. 

3n,  new  agent  m,  vi,  96 ;  ex-  pon  Carlos,  defeat  of,  i,  729.  Du  Motay,  C.  T.,  sketch,  v,  222 ; 

iments,  vi,  749  ;    vii,   94,  Bonders,  experiments  by,  vi,  272.  inventions,  v,  88 ;  viii,  876. 

;  viii,  635.  Donavan,  M.,  obit,  i,  681.  Dundas,  Sir  D.,  obit,  ii,  598. 

J.  L.,  obit,  vi,  681.  Doomsday-Book,  The  New,  I,  866.  Dunham,  Dr.  C,  obit.,  ii,  579. 

itedt,  F.  yon,  obit.,  vi,  692.  Doran,  John,  obit,  iii,  668.  Dunkards.    See  Baptists. 

r,  W.,  obit.,  viii,  599.  Dor6,  Gustave,  sketch,  with  per-  Dunn,  John,  governor,  resident  in 
.r«,  S.  P.,  obit,  vii,  686.                 trait,  viii,  288.  Zoolooland,  iv,  126, 127. 
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iii,  717,  802;  Andenon  trial, 
111,494. 

Election,  presidential,  of  1880,  v, 
702. 

Election  riots,  i,  71 ;  v,  22,  204, 276. 
Elections,  contested,  1, 297 ;  ii,  456, 
694,  748 ;  iii,  884 ;  iv,  894,  682, 
682;  V,  486;  vii,  664;  State 
acts  to  prevent  fhrads  and  cor- 
ruption, ii,  515,  672,  748;  It, 
108,  497,  601 ;  v,  202,  4lB,  717 ; 
Ti,  205,  585 ;  viii,  410,  667 ; 
power  of  Con^i^ess  touching, 
▼111,474;  Federal  interference, 
11,710;  iv,  561. 
Elections,  presidential,  proposed 
amendment  regarding,  1,  182, 
168;  Pres.  Grant  on,  i,  685; 
disqualifications  of  candidates, 
i,  702 ;  bill  on  counting  votes, 
U,  187;  iii,  167;  iv,  207;  vi, 
176 ;  ix,  210 ;  debate  on  rights 
at,  IV,  194,  226 ;  on  marshals, 
V,  162. 

Elections,  primary,  N.  T.,  bill,  vii, 
600. 

Elections,  senatorial,  N.  H.,  iii, 
606;  N.  Y.,  vu,  124. 

Electoral  System  of  Austria,  vii, 
46 ;  of  Italy,  ^1,  4S8. 

Electrical  energy,  storage,  vii,  264. 

Electrical  Exhibition,  ix,  804. 

Electricity,  i,  248;  dimensions  of 
iron  in  current,  251;  applica- 
tions of,  i,  518,  619,  520,  740 ; 
ii,  497,  498;  efifect  on  plants, 
ill,  725 ;  exhibition  at  Paris,  vi, 
252;  recent  theories,  vi,  239; 
measurement,  vi,  259 ;  possible 
applications,  vi,  548. 

Electric  Light,  nitric  acid  from,  iv, 
135 ;  vegetation  under,  v,  237. 

Electric  Lighting,  iii,  269 ;  v,  288 ; 
Edison* s,  iv,  835 ;  systems,  vl, 
262 ;  progress  of,  vii,  268 ;  act 
of  Parliament  on,  vii,  866; 
progress,  viii,  302 ;  use  in 
France,  i,  520. 

Electric  Motor,  an,  i,  251. 

Electric  Bailways,  viii,  675 ;  ix, 
810. 

Electroplating,  ii,  498 ;  vii,  583. 

Eleoaents,  new,  iii,  86 ;  iv,  137  ; 
nature  of,  iii,  91 ;  iv,  133 ;  vi, 
240 ;  table  of  atomic  weights, 
tI,  41 ;  families,  vi,  42. 

Elephants,  Indian,  use  of,  in  Afri- 
can exploration,  iii,  362. 

El  Hadsh,  sketch,  i,  570. 

EUo,  Joaquin,  sketch,  1,  252. 

Eliot,  George,  sketch,  v,  241. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  bonkruptcy  of,  iv, 
669. 

Elkin,  observations  by,  viii,  26. 

Ellet,  Mrs.  E.  L.  F.,  sketch,  n.  272. 

Elliott,  J.,  observations,  iii,  87. 


Elliott,  J.  H.,  D.  D.,  obit.,  11,  679. 

Elliott,  Judge,  murder  of,  iv,  541. 

ElMahdL    See  Mahdi,  £1. 

Elmore,  H.  M.,  obit.,  iv,  693. 

£1  Obeid,  taken  by  £1  Mahdi,  viii, 
300. 

Elasler,  Fanny,  obit,  and  portrait, 
ix,  310. 

Elton,  Capt.,  discovery  by,  iii, 
868. 

El  wart,  A  A  E.,  obit.,  ii,  699. 

Ely,  J.  S.,  experiments  by,  vii, 
690;  viii,  686. 

Emanuel,  M.,  obit.,  v,  692. 

Embezzlement,  act  on,  in  Conn., 
iu,  216. 

Embroidery,  ix,  248. 

Emerson,  R.  W.,  sketch,  vii,  277. 

Emigration,  German,  vii,  848 ;  to 
Palestine,  viii,  614 ;  state-aid- 
ed, from  Ireland,  viii,  418;  of 
coolies  from  India,  viii,  440; 
from  Italy,  viii,  449. 

Emott,  J.,  obit.,  ix,  604. 

Emperors,  meeting  of  three,  ix, 
866. 

Employers'  liability,  ix,  879,  482. 

Engelhard,  J.  A.,  sketch,  iv,  839. 

Engineering,  in  every  volume. 

Engines,  solar,  vi,  261 ;  improve- 
ments in  steam,  ii,  494,  495; 
vi,  545. 

English,  the,  in  Persia,  vl,  782. 

English  Channel  Tunnel  Panic, 
vii,  284. 

English,  J.  E.,  sketch,  i,  208. 

Ensilage.    See  Silos,  vi,  808. 

Eosin,  1, 102. 

Epidemic  Diseases  in  1888,  viii, 
317 ;  Sanitary  Control  of,  vii, 
286;  maps  of  infected  dis- 
tricts, 291,  292. 

Erichsen,  A.  L.  von,  obit.,  1,  682. 

Erk,  L.,  obit.,  viii,  699. 

Erman,  G.  A.,  obit.,  ii,  599. 

Erysipelas,  viii,  753. 

Esmonde,  Sir  J.,  obit., !,  682. 

Espartero,  Duke,  sketch,  iv,  848. 

Espen,  T.  E.,  observations  by,  vi, 
89;  vii,  40;  vui,  27. 

Esquiros,  H.  A.,  sketch,  i,  258. 

Escourt,  Sir  T.  H.,  obit.,  i,  632. 

Este,  D.  K.,  obit.,  1,  616. 

Estce,  M.  M.,  sketch,  vii,  82. 

Estorge,  J.  L.,  obit.,  v,  592. 

Etherization,  rectal,  ix,  747. 

Ettm&Uer,  £.  L.,  obit.,  ii,  599. 

Etna,  eruption  of,  viii,  286. 

Eulenberg,  Count,  obit.,  vi,  692. 

Europe,  in  every  volume  but  vi, 
viii,  and  ix. 

Evangelical  Alliance,  the,  1,  261 ; 
ii,  282 ;  iv,  850  ;  on  intolerance 
in  Bohemia,  iv,  351 ;  ix,  31 6. 

Evangelical  Association,  in  every 
volume  but  ix. 


EvangeUoal  Union  of  Scotland,  ill, 
294. 

Evans,  Marian.  See  £liot,  George, 
V,  241. 

Evans,  Wm.,  obit.,  iii,  654. 

Evarts,  Wm.,  obit.,  iii,  636. 

Evarts,  W.  M.,  sketch,  ii,  284 ;  por- 
trait, ii,  284 ;  speech  on  Sew- 
ard, i,  717. 

Eve,  Dr.  P.  F.,  obit.,  ii,  579. 

Events  of  1883,  viii,  321 ;  of  1884, 
ix,  817. 

Everett,  experiments,  ii,  500. 

Everglades,  the,  viii,  342. 

Ewer,  F.  C,  obit.,  viii,  588. 

Ewing,  Chas.,  obit.,  viii,  588. 

Examinations  for  civil  service.  See 
Beform  in  the  Civil  Service, 
viii,  684. 

Exercise,  physiology  of,  vii,  688 ; 
of  infants,  689. 

Exhibition,  Centennial,  i,  22,  262, 
686,  778  ;  appropriation  for, 
193-202. 

Exhibitions,  leather,  in  Berlin,  il, 
352 ;  paper,  in  Berlin,  iii,  881 ; 
arts  in  Japan,  ii,  414 ;  Austra- 
lian, 11, 62  ;  iv,  55  ;  v,  89,  40  ; 
Paris,  iii,  294 ;  Egyptian  con- 
tribution to  Paris,  iii,  268  ;  ap- 
propriation of  Denmark,  ii, 
249 ;  of  electricity  at  Paris,  vl, 
252;  Athmta  cotton,  vl,  260; 
Southern,  at  Louisville,  viii, 
464 ;  in  Santo  Domingo,  viii, 
713  ;  in  Calcutta,  ix,  407  ;  New 
Orleans,  ix,  573. 

Exner,  experiments  by,  vi,  748; 
vii,  688. 

Exodus  of  colored  people,  iv,  364, 
637,  634 ;  v,  417  ;  vi,  812. 

Explorers,  see  under  Geographi- 
cal in  every  volume;  murder 
of,  iv,  6. 

Explosions,  boiler,  causes  and  pre- 
vention of,  vi,  269  ;  experi- 
ments, vii,  296. 

Explosives,  ii,  626  ;  ill,  93 ;  iv, 
131  ;  ■  German  law  on,  ix, 
357. 

Exposition,  International  Cotton, 
at  Atlanta,  vi,  260. 

Exposition,  New  Orleans,  ix,  678. 

Exposition,  Paris,  111,  294. 

Express  companies,  liability  of,  11, 
753;  V,  14. 

Extradition  treaties,  i,  232,  361, 
733 ;  difficulty  with  Mexico,  ii, 
613,  712;  with  Spain,  ii,  699; 
decisions  on,  iii,  473 ;  v,  585 ; 
case  of  Randazzo,  vi,  451 ;  U.  S. 
and  Belgium,  vii,  67 ;  viii,  157. 
See  Winslow. 

Eye-sight,  its  defects  and  treat- 
ment, vi,  271. 

Eytingc,  experiments  by,  vii,  38. 
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,  David,  obit.,  i,  683. 
,  Geo.,  on  planets,  v,  84. 
3.  G.,  obit,  iv,  698. 
S.  L.,  obit.,  V,  692. 
iev.  J.,  obit.,  ii,  600. 
tfarj  A.,  obit.,  i,  616. 
e,  Sir  J.,  obit.,  ii,  600. 
Q  Exchange,  1888,  viii,  883. 
obeervations  by,  viii,  526. 
ry,  viii,  849 ;  ix,  790. 
I,  area  of,  in  Europe,  vii, 
r;    destruction  of,  v,  660; 
i,  164;  cedar  and  pine  in 
)xioo,  viii,  688 ;  Adirondack, 
i,  576. 

I  of  United  States,  vii,  316. 
tion  of  Mountains,  iv,  879. 
',  J.  W.,  sketch,  vi,  802. 
^  N.  B.,  sketch,  ii,  299. 
',  Sir  G.,  obit.,  i,  688. 
r,  H.,  obit.,  vi,  698. 
r,  John,  sketch,  i,  806. 
p,  W.  E.,  sketch,  v,  276. 
h.  Col.  J.,  obit,  ii,  679. 
Bridge,  viu,  815;  ix,  812. 
e,  B.,  obit,  V,  699. 
e  Bay  outrage,  v,  218. 
Birds,  vi,  808. 
,  C.  J.,  obit,  viii,  689. 
J.,  obit,  ix,  606. 
,  L.  S.,  sketch,  v,  277. 
lit,  M.,   invention   by,  iii, 
0. 

,  Sir  H.,  obit.,  i,  688. 
er,  £.,  obit,  v,  599. 
er,  F.,  obit.,  ii,  600. 
er,  G.,  invention  by,  v,  93. 
n,  Barry  de,  sketch,  ii,  819. 
kiward,  obit,  vi,  688. 
^.  L.,  obit,  ii,  679. 
I,  in  every  volume. 

d.  A.,  obit.,  iii,  654. 

use  in  Great  Britain,  ix,  874, 

aeq, 

B,  Charles  Joseph,  of  Aus- 

8,  obit,  iii,  654. 

B,  Lewis,  obit,  ii,  680. 

B,  Sir  P.,  obit,  i,  688. 

ieu,  Marquis  de,  obit,  ii,  600. 

^-German  War.  SceChanzy, 

Li,  107. 

ing  privilege,  resolution  on 

e,  vi,  138. 

lin,  J.  R.,  obit,  iii,  637. 
lin.  Sir  John,  search  for,  ii, 
4;  V,  298. 

nity  of  Jesus,  the,  ii,  22. 
B,   alleged,    of    officials   in 
dorg^a,  iv,  421. 
[ick  William,  Prince  of  Hes- 
,  obit.,  i,  688. 
>,  Count,  obit.,  i,  633. 
[Church  of  England,  i,  819; 
821. 

an,  Mrs.  £.,  obit,  i,  616. 
^ligious  Association,  vii,  826. 


Freethinkers,  Congress  of,  v,  65. 

Freiligrath,  F.,  sketch,  i,  319. 

Frelinghuysen,  F.  T.,  portrait,  vii, 
806. 

Frementin,  E.,  obit,  i,  683. 

French  advances  in  Central  Aftica, 
V,  280;  vii,  835,  836;  in  Afri- 
ca, ix,  839. 

French,  Bev.  M.,  obit,  616. 

French,  Virginia  L.,  obit,  vi,  683. 

Frere,  Sir  Bartle,  ii^  85,  86;  iv, 
121, 125 ;  sketch  and  portraits 
ix,  346. 

Freycinet,  ii,  320 ;  sketch,  iv,  394 ; 
ministry,  vii,  326. 

Freytag,  theory  of,  vii,  93. 

Frias,  F.,  obit,  vi,  693. 

Friedberg,  H.,  sketch,  iv,  740. 

Friedlander,  I.,  obit.,  iii,  637. 

Friendly,  or  Tonga,  islands,  treaty 
with  Germany,  ii,  58 ;  annexa- 
tion, viii,  31. 

Friends,  in  every  volume  bat  v  and 
ix. 

Fries,  Elias  M.,  sketch,  iii,  350. 

Fridby,  E.,  observations  by,  viii, 
20,26. 

Frost,  W.  E.,  obit,  ii,  600. 

Frotsoher,  E.  H.,  obit,  i,  633. 

Fruit-Growers,  Convention  of,  iii, 
673. 

Fruits,  George,  obit,  i,  617. 

Fuel,  heat-value  of,  iii,  92. 

Fahrich,  Joseph  von,  sketch,  i,  321. 

Fulahs,  tribe  of  the,  v,  291. 

Fuller,  G.,  obit,  ix,  606. 

Fuller,  Jerome,  obit.,  v.  593. 

Fuller,  J.  B.,  experiments  by,  viii, 
306. 

Fuller,  Rev.  Richard,  sketch,  i,  321. 

Fuller,  W.  H.,  obit,  iU,  637. 

Fulton,  E.,  obit,  iii,  637. 

Funk,  H.,  obit,  ii,  600. 

Furnaces,  gas,  viii,  372. 

Fur^eals.    See  Alaska,  vii,  7. 

Fusion-disk,  vi,  313. 

Gaboon,  the,  ii,  7 ;  vi,  328,  329. 
Gage,  S.  F.,  investigakons  by,  vii, 

689. 
Galimart,  N.  A.,  obit,  v,  699. 
Gallaher,  J.  S.,  obit,  ii,  580. 
Gallatin,  James,  obit,  i,  617. 
Galhiudet,  Mrs.  S.  F.,  obit,ii,  580. 
Gall-bladder,  extirpation  of,  viii, 

762. 
Galle,  Dr.,  experiments  by,  vii,  36. 
Gallic  acid,  test  for,  v,  95. 
Galliera,  Duke  of,  obit.,  i,  633. 
Gallium,  equivalent  of,  iii,  89 ;  in 

American  blendes,  v,  95. 
Galton,  F.,  invention  by,  ill,  726. 
Gal  way.  Viscount,  obit,  i,  633. 
Gama,  Vasoo  da,  tercentenary  of, 

V,  628. 
Gambetta,  sketch  and  portrait,  vi. 


313 ;  speech  of,  ii,  312 ;  mani- 
festo and  prosecution,  ii,  316  * 
inaugural,  vi,  310 ;  defeat  of 
icrutin  ds  liiU  bill,  vi,  811, 807 ; 
course  and  death  of,  vii,  826 ; 
influence  of,  viii,  865. 

Game-laws,  in  Parliament,  v,  341. 

Gamgee,  Mr.,  invention  by,  i,  517. 

Gamond,  Thom^  de,  obit.,  i,  688. 

Gansevoort,  Judge  P.,  obit,  i,  617. 

Gape,  Admiral  J.,  obit,  i,  684. 

Garabit  viaduct,  viii,  816. 

Garbage,  burning,  vi,  249. 

Garbaid,  J.  H.,  obit,  i,  617. 

Garbett,  J.,  obit,  iv,  699. 

Gardiner,  Addisou,  obit,  viii,  569. 

Gardiner,  S.  B.,  obit,  vii,  636. 

Gardner,  A.  K.,  i,  617. 

Garfield,  J.  A.,  sketches,  v,  286 ; 
vi,  817 ;  portrait,  v,  15 ;  letter 
of  acceptance,  v,  700 ;  inaugu- 
ral, vi,  843 ;  Blaine  on  policy 
of,  vi,  846 ;  vii,  192 ;  memorial, 
the,  vii,  121 ;  Blaine^s  oration, 
vii,  127 ;  compensation  to  phy- 
sicians of,  vii,  809. 

Garibaldi,  sketch  and  portrait,  vii, 
828;  gift  to,  i,  421 ;  resigna- 
tion of,  v,  410 ;  death,  vii,  438. 

Garlington,  E.  A.,  relief  expedition 
under,  viii,  420 ;  court  of  in- 
quiry on,  424. 

Gamer,  W.  T.,  obit,  i,  617. 

Gamier,  J.,  obit,  vi,  693. 

Gamier,  M.  J.,  experimento  by, 
viU,  113,  623. 

Gamier-Pagds,  sketch,  iii,  350. 

Garrard,  K.,  obit,  iv,  693. 

Garrett,  J.  W.,  obit,  ix,  605. 

Garrettson,  Mary  R.,  obit,  iv,  693. 

Garrison,  A.  F.,  obit.,  ii,  580. 

Garrison,  S.,  obit,  iii,  687. 

Garrison,  W.  L.,  sketch,  iv,  396. 

Garthwaite,  J.  C,  obit,  viii,  589. 

Garvim,  S.  B.,  obit,  iii,  687. 

Gas,  viu,  372 ;  a  heating,  iii,  88 ; 
.  Lowe's  process,  i,  517 ;  other 
water  processes,  viii,  374 ;  nat- 
ural, 877  ;  improved  bumer,  i, 
91. 

Gas-engines,  viii,  377. 

Gaskell,  W.  H.,  experimento  by, 
viii,  631. 

Gas-lighting,  regenerative  system 
of,  viii,  377. 

Gas-lime,  regeneration  of,  iii,  89. 

Gas-stoves,  viii,  876. 

Gases,  liquefaction  of,  ii,  87. 

Gates,  E.,  Treasurer  of  Missouri, 
indictment  of,  iii,  675. 

Gaudoin,  M.,  invention  by,  iii,  270. 

Gaule,  experiments  by,  viii,  632. 

Gaume,  Mgr.,  obit,  iv,  774. 

Gauntlett,  H.  J.,  sketch,  i,  322. 

Gaurisankar,  Mount,  highest  in  the 
world,  vi,  332. 
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tion  against,  i,  219 ;  in  SOnne- 
8ota,  i,  558. 

Graasnuum,  H.  G.,  obit.,  ii,  601. 

Graves,  B.  H.,  obit.,  i,  618. 

Qravez,  T.,  obit.,  viii,  599. 

Gray,  A.  G.,  obit.,  i,  618. 

Gray,  E.  P.,  inventions  by,  vi,  256. 
See  Telephone,  i,  740. 

&ny,  H.  P.,  sketch,  u,  854. 

Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  every 
volume. 

Qreat  Salt  Lake,  filling  up  of,  v, 
297. 

Qreeoe,  in  every  volume;  map  of 
Athens,  i,  867,  868. 

Greek  Church,  organization  of,  i, 
871,  872 ;  ii,  871 ;  new  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  872 ;  iii,  411 ; 
iv,  461;  V,  846;  project  for 
union  of  Servian  churches,  v, 
847. 

Greek  invasion  of  Turkey,  iii,  798. 

Greely,  A.  W.,  expedition  under, 
vi,  826. 

Greely  relief  expedition,  viii,  420. 

Green,  F.  M.,  corrections  in  lati- 
tudes and  longitudes,  ii,  836. 

Green,  J.  R.,  sketch,  viii,  424. 

Green,  H.,  Jr.,  obit.,  i,  618. 

Green,  N.  E.,  observations  by,  viii, 
22. 

Green,  S.  F.,  imprisonment,  vii,  14. 

Greenback  party,  the,  i,  204,  781. 

Greene,  E.  W.  C,  obit.,  u,  580. 

Greene,  G.  W.,  obit.,  viii,  589. 

Greene,  Nathaniel,  obit.,  ii,  580. 

Greene,  W.  B.,  sketch,  iii,  412. 

Greenfield,  Eliz.  T.,  obit,  i,  618. 

Greenland,  explorations  in,  iii,  858 ; 
viii,  884. 

Greene,  S.  D.,  obit.,  ix,  606. 

Gregg,  J.,  obit.,  iii,  655. 

Gregorian  Calendar,  vii,  871. 

Gregory,  Dr.  H.  H.,  obit,  ii,  580, 

Gregory,  S.  B.,  obit,  ix,  606. 

Grencll,  Geo.,  obit,  ii,  580. 

Gr^vy,  F.  J.  P.,  sketch,  iii,  413 ; 
portrait,  iv,  frontispiece ;  elect- 
ed President,  iv,  888. 

Grey,  Sir  Geo.,  obit,  vii,  646. 

Griffith,  J.  E.,  obit.,  ii,  580. 

Griffith,  Sir  R.  J.,  obit,  iU,  655. 

Grigsby,  H.  B.,  obit,  vi,  683. 

Grimaux,  M.  E.,  experiments  by, 
V,  96 ;  vii,  87. 

Grimshaw,  experiments,  vi,  99. 

Grimston,  invention  by,  viii,  381. 

Groeben-Neudorfchen,Count,  obit, 
i,  634. 

Groen  van  Prinsterer,  W.,  obit,  i, 
634. 

Gross,  S.  D.,  obit,  ix,  606. 

Grotius,  on  international  law,  vii, 
618. 

Grove,  inventions  by,  vi,  254 ;  vii, 
266. 


Grover,  Lafayette,  sketch,  i,  653. 

GrOn,  Anastasius,  i,  51. 

GrOneisen,  K.  von,  obit,  iii,  655. 

GrOnwald,  explorations,  iii,  859. 

Gruppe,  0.  F.,  sketch,  i,  875. 

Guadeloupe,  viii,  821 ;  ix,  804. 

Guano  Deposits  in  S.  A.,  war  over, 
iv,  82 ;  as  a  fertilizer,  vi,  276, 
277;  in  Peru,  vii,  688;  and 
Nitrate  Deposits,  controversy 
on,  viii,  628. 

Guardia,  Gen.,  death  of,  vii,  176. 

Guatemala,  in  every  volume ;  map, 
i,  874;  attempted  murder  of 
the  President,  ii,  875 ;  bound- 
ary dispute,  see  Boundaries. 

Gubert,  Louise,  obit,  vii,  687. 

Guelph  ftmd,  vU,  858. 

Guerioke,  H.  E.  F.,  obit,  iii,  656. 

Guest,  John,  sketch,  iv,  464. 

Guiana,  viU,  821 ;  ix,  808,  806. 

Guidi,  F.  M.,  obit,  iv,  699. 

Gutgniant,  J.  D.,  sketch,  i,  875. 

Guion,  J.  M.,  obit,  iii,  638. 

Guiteau's  Trial,  vi,  881 ;  execution, 
vii,  809. 

Gulf  Stream,  investigation  of,  v, 
288 ;  Pacific,  v,  289  ;  vi,  826. 

Gum-gelactine,  vii,  88. 

Gum-Iao,  tVom  Arizona,  vi,  100. 

Gungi,  J.,  obit.,  viii,  599. 

Gunnery,  improvements  in,  vi,  647. 

Gunnisonite,  vii,  87. 

Guns,  construction  of,  vii,  576; 
three  types  of,  vii,  578  ;  experi- 
ments with,  678;  the  Arm- 
strong, 581. 

Gunther,  J.  C,  obit.,  i,  618. 

Gumey,  R.,  obit,  iii,  655. 

Gumey,  Wm.,  sketch,  iv,  464. 

Gtlssfeldt,  explorations,  i,  331. 

Gustavus,  Prince,  obit,  ii,  601. 

Gutzkow,  K.  F.,  sketch,  iii,  418. 

Guyot,  A.  H.,  sketch  and  portrait, 
ix,  836. 

Gylden,  observations,  viii,  26. 

Hackett,  Sir  W.,  obit,  ii,  601. 
Hackett,  W.  H.  T.,  obit,  iu,  638. 
Hacklander,  F.  W.,  obit,  ii,  601. 
Haddan,  J.  L.,  invention,  iii,  286. 
Hfflmatein,  anhydrous  crystalline 

vii,  88. 
HflBmatoblasts.   See  Blood,  viii,  60 
Haemorrhage,  arrest  of,  viii,  60. 
Haemorrhoids,  viii,  751. 
Hafltoer,  K.,  obit,  i,  635. 
Hagen,  E.  A.,  obit,  v,  600. 
Haggan,  experiments,  vi,  751. 
Haggenmacher,  G.  A.,  explorations 

of,  i,  831. 
Hague,  Mrs.  S.,  obit,  ii,  580. 
Hahn-Hahn,  Countess,    obit,    v, 
.      600. 

Haight,  H.  H.,  obit,  iii,  638. 
Haille,  ex-Gov.  Wm.,  obit,  i,  618. 


Hainan,  revolt  in,  iv,  144. 

Haines,  D.,  obit,  ii,  5S0. 

Haines,  W.  S.,  experiments  by,  vi, 

851. 
Hair-Cloth,  ix,  887. 
Halberstadt,  W.,  experiments  by, 

viii,  112. 
Haldeman,  S.  S.,  sketch,  v,  350. 
Hale,  C.  B.,  obit,  i,  618. 
Hale,  Sarah  J.,  sketch,  iv,  466. 
Halevy,  L.,  obit,  viii,  599. 
Hall,  Anna  M.,  obit,  vi,  693. 
Hall,  Asaph,  prizes  to,  iii,  89 ;  iv, 

53;  observations  by,  iv,  52; 

viii,  26. 
Hall,  E.,  D.  D.,  obit,  ii,  580. 
Hall,  Edward,  obit,  ii,  580. 
Hall,  Ezra,  obit,  ii,  580. 
Hall,  F.  P.,  experiments  by,  viii, 

116. 
Hall,  Dr.  W.  H.,  obit,  i,  618. 
Hall,  Sir  W.  H.,  obit,  iii,  656. 
Haller,  F.  N.,  obit,  i,  635. 
Hallett,  J.  H.,  obit,  iii,  638. 
Halliday-Duff,  A.,  obit,  ii,  001. 
Halstead,  0.  S.,  obit,  ii,  5bl. 
'Halsted,  R.  F.,  sketch,  vi,  399. 
Halsted,  Wm.,  obit,  iii,  638. 
Haly,  Sir  W.  O'G.,  obit,  iii,  655. 
Hamassen,  i,  8,  4 ;    rebellion  in, 

ii,  2. 
Hambruch,  invention,  i,  518. 
Hamburg,  in  the  Customs  Union, 

vii,  355. 

Hamilton,  J.  A.,  obit,  iii,  638. 
Hamilton,  Sir  J.  J.,  obit,  i,  635. 
Hamilton,  P.,  obit,  ix,  606. 
Hamilton,  Sir  W.,  obit,  ii,  601. 
Hamlet,  W.  H.,  experiments  by, 

vi,  99. 
Hammerich,  F.,  obit.,  ii,  601. 
Hammond,  Gen.,  obit.,  i,  618. 
Hampton,  Wade,  F^ketch,  ii,  875; 

Gov.  S.  C,  i,725. 
Hampton,  Wade,  Jr.,  obit,  iv,  698. 
Hancock,  W.  S.,  sketch,  v,  350; 

portrait,  v,  851 ;  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance, V,  701. 
Hand,  A.  C,  obit,  iii,  638. 
Handy,  I.  W.  K.,  obit,  iii,  638. 
Haneberg,  D.  von,  sketch,  i,  375. 
Hanel,  G.  F.,  obit.,  iii,  655. 
Honey,  investigations  by,  vi,  19. 
Hanfstangl,  F.  von,  obit,  ii,  601. 
Hannay,  J.  B.,  experiments  by,  iii, 

85 ;  iv,  136 ;  v,  86. 
Hanover,  death  of  the  ex-King,  and 

claim  to  the  crown  of,  iii,  384 ; 

Guelph  fhnd,  vii,  358,  note. 
Hansa,  the,  expedition  of,  i,  81. 
Hansen,  J.  E.,  obit,  ii,  602. 
Hanson,  invention  by,  vii,  741. 
Hanson,  Sir  R.  D.,  sketch,  i,  875. 
Hanston,  experiments  by,  iv,  186, 
Harbor  defenses  of  U.  S.,  v,  29. 
Harbor  Improvements,  v,  244;  Ant- 
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»8,  F.,  obflervationaby,  iv, 

J.  G.,  sketoh,  vi,  401. 
9.  N.,  sketch,  ui,  420, 
team-heatmg,  iii,  421. 
Alfred,  obit.,  i,  686. 
Senator,  obit.,  i,  636. 
r.  H.,  obit.,  V,  698. 
)r.  Em  explorations  of,  i, 
ii,  883. 
an,  L.  von,  sketch,  i,  884. 

rgiene,  v,  854. 

id  acts,  in  some  States,  i, 

in  Geoi^a,  i,  837;   iii, 

in  Arkansas,  iv,  46;  in 
lesota,  iv,  627;  in  South 
Una,  iv,  818;  in  Florida, 
ri;  vii,  814. 

I,  revolution  in,  1,  22 ;  iii, 
viii,  431 ;  ix,  896 ;  British, 
)3. 

rs.  £.,  obit.,  ii,  682. 
B.,  sketch,  iv,  478. 
Jos.,  sketch,  iv,  475. 
i^apt.,  voyage  of,  v,  801. 

G.  H.,  observations  by, 
626. 

J.  C,  obit.,  ii,  682. 

Lucius,  obit.,  i,  619. 
m,  invention,  vi,  263. 
ooveries,  v,  185,  297. 
>h.,  obit.,  ii,  682. 
.  H.,  obit.,  ix,  616. 
koes  of  the,  iii,  723. 
C.  E.,  obit.,  i,  619. 
,  E.,  sketch,  i,  8S4. 
iron,  iv,  60. 

J.  W.,  obit.,  i,  685. 

,  C.  W.,  obit.,  i,  686. 

G.  W.,  obit.,  vi,  684. 

W.  H.  C,  obit.,  ii,  682. 

1,  for  seamen,  history  of. 

^rvioe.  United  States  Ma- 

Elospitol ;  N.  Y.  Woman's, 

718. 

8,  G.  W.,  obit.,  ui,  639. 

8,  J.,  obit.,  iii,  640. 

ngs,  Ark.,  disputed  title 

i,  24 ;  iv,  45  ;  v,  25. 

3.  W.,  observations   by, 

16 ;  viii,  22. 

uinage,  v,  864. 

'  Commons,  discipline  in. 

Parliament. 

experiments  by,  viii,  116. 
Madagascar,  the,  vii,  492. 
i,  expedition  of,  vi,  823. 
ry  K.,  obit,  viii,  688. 
Dr.  B.,  his  method  of  re- 
itation,  iii,  766. 

Gen.,  Indian  campaign, 
I ;  iii,  678. 

W.  C,  invention  by,  vi, 

,  Rev.  H.,  obit,  i,  636. 
arl,  obit,  i,  636. 


Howe,  Dr.  S.  G.,  sketch,  i,  888. 
Uowe,  T.  0.,  sketoh,  wiUi  portrait, 

viii,  482. 
Uowgate,  Capt  H.  W.,  Arctic  ex- 
pedition, ii,  824 ;  vii,  810. 
Howitt,  Wm.,  obit,  iv,  700. 
Hubbard,  J.  F.,  obit,i,  619. 
Hubbard,  R.  D.,  obit,  ix,  607. 
Hubbell,  Judge  L.,  obit,  i,  619. 
Huber,  J.,  obit,  iv,  700. 
Hobner,  0.,  obit,  ii,  603. 
Hudson  Bay  Boute  to  Europe,  ix, 

466. 
Hu^,  treaty,  viii,  769. 
Huelva  pier,  the,  iii,  287. 
Huger,  Beiy.,  obit,  ii,  682. 
Huggins,  Dr.,  observations  by,  vii, 

87 ;  prize  to,  viii,  28. 
Hughes,  E.  D.,  invention  by,  iv, 

602.    See  Microphone,  iii,  662. 
Hugues-Morin  affair,  ix,  846. 
Hull  Harbor  improvements,  viii, 

810. 
Hull,  H.  H.,  obit,  i,  619. 
Hull,  J.  H.,  obit,  iii,  640. 
Hull,  W.  H.,  obit,  ii,  682. 
Hullah,  J.,  obit,  ix,  617. 
HOlsse,  J.  A.,  obit,  i,  686. 
Humbert  I,  of  Italy,  accession  of, 

iii,  466 ;  attempt  on  the  life  of, 

iii,   468  ;    assassin's  sentence 

commuted,  iv,  628. 
Humphreys,  A.  A.,  sketch,  viii, 

438. 
Hungary,  in  every  volume  but  viii. 
Hunias,  the,  iv,  400. 
Hunt,  C.  S.,  sketch,  i,  889. 
Hunt,  G.  W.,  obit,  ii,  608. 
Hunt,  W.  M.,  iv,  478. 
Hunt,  S.,  obit,  iii,  640. 
Hunt,  W.  H.,  obit,  ix,  607. 
Hunter,  C.  F.,  obit,  ix,  608. 
Hunter,  D.  E.,  observations  by,  iii, 

87  ;  iv,  62 ;  V,  86 ;  vii,  89,  40. 
Huntington,  0.   W.,  experiments 

by,  vi,  98. 
Hurlbut,  8.  A.,  sketch,  vii,  879; 

in  Peru,  vi,  788. 
Huron,  proposed   Territory  of,  i, 

220. 
Huron,  wreck  of  the,  ii,  637. 
Hussein- A  vni  Pasha,  sketch,  i,  889. 
Huston,  A.  C,  obit.,  i,  619. 
Hutchinson,  S.,  obit,  i,  619. 
Huxley,  on  medicine  and  biology, 

vi,  660. 
Hyatt,  celluloid  made  by,  iii,  469. 
Hydrodynamic  Analogies  to  Elec- 
tricity and  Magnetism,  vi,  404. 
Hydrofluoric       Acid,      molecular 

weight  of,  vi,  92. 
Hydro^ren,  purification  of,  ii,  94; 

manufacture,  v,  88 ;   peroxide 

of,  iU,  89;    vii,  96;    dioxide, 

viii,  117. 
Hydrography,  i,  824;  ii,  828;  iU, 


861 ;  V,  288 ;  of  Bohring  strait, 
vi,  826 ;  surveys,  vii,  881. 

Hydrophobia,  ix,  898. 

Hyett,  W.  H.,  obit,  ii,  603. 

Hygiene,  Home,  v,  354. 

Hyiton,  Baron,  obit,  i,  696. 

Ice,  Artificial,  i,  617. 

Ice,  Hot,  vi,405. 

Iceland,  Parliament  of,  iv,  814. 

Icbthyol,  viii,  434. 

Idaho,  i,  890 ;  viii,  434;  ix,  398. 

Idc,  Jacob,  sketch,  v,  871. 

Iglesias,  J.  M.,  sketch,  i,  391 ;  daim 
and  defeat  of,  ii,  512 ;  viii,  66. 

Ignatietf,  N.  P.,  sketoh,  ii,  881. 

Igiumodon,  the,  viii,  436. 

Ilbert  Bill,  the,  in  India,  viii,  441. 

UL    See  Kuljo. 

Illinois,  in  every  volume. 

lilimiination  in  surgery,  viii,  762. 

Immigrants,  cost  of  care  of,  to  N. 
Y.,  V,  679;  taxation  of,  vii, 
468 ;  ix,  428. 

Immigration,  to  U.  S.,  ii,  386;  vi, 
412 ;  rules  on,  vi,  414 ;  of  pau- 
pers and  criminals,  vi,  487; 
viii,  157 ;  abuses,  viii,  671 ;  to 
Australia,  ii,  61 ;  v,  87 ;  vi, 
44;  to  Canada,  v,  216,  219 ;  to 
Central  America,  iii,  418,  748 ; 
to  South  America,  i,  77  ;  ii,  28, 
74,  76 ;  V,  22 ;  viii,  68, 128 ;  to 
Southern  States,  iii,  331 ;  iv, 
641 ;  V,  808,  639,  684 ;  vi,  299 ; 
to  Western  States,  i,  84,  86, 
281 ;  ii,  80 ;  iii,  74,  76,  676  ;  iv, 
657;  V,  612;  viu,  78,  268. 

Immigration,  Chinese,  vii,  887. 
See  also  Chinese;  diplomatic 
correspondence,  i,  281 ;  bill  on, 
iv,  218 ;  treaty  on,  v,  704. 

Impeachments,  report  on,  of  Judge 
Archibald,  ii,  297. 

Imprisonment,  damages  for  false, 
iv,  675. 

Improvements,  Internal,  Pres.  Ar- 
thur on,  viii,  161. 

Inability  or  Disability  of  the  Presi- 
dent, vi,  414. 

[ndebtedness  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  States,  and  of  the  world, 
vii,  892;  maps  showing  dis- 
tribution, 392,  408. 

Indemnity  Funds,  from  China  and 
Japan,  vi,  778. 

Independent  Republican  move- 
ment, ix,  778. 

Induction-Balance,  Hughes's,  iv, 
602. 

India,  in  every  volume ;  adminis- 
tration of  government  in,  v, 
387,  888;  Ilbert  bill,  viii,  441. 

Indiana,  in  every  volume. 

Indianapolis,  Capitol  at,  iii,  440. 

Indians,  American,  missions  to,  i, 
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item,  the,  v,  588. 
W,  S.,  sketch,  vii,  i49. 
fanhall,  sketch,  viii,  457. 
]ol.  E.,  obit.,  ii,  582. 
480;  iv,  580;  restrictions 
n  Servia,  ii,  691 ;  in  Bou- 
A,  iii,  740 ;  vii,  729 ;  per- 
son in  Moroooo,  v,  546, 

anti-Semite  movement 
"russia,  v,  640  ;  agitation 
ist,  in  Hungary,  vi,  408 ; 
48 ;  numbers  of,  and  per- 
iona  in  Germany  and  Rus- 
vi,  456;  vii,  785;  relief 
ures,  vii,  85 ;  increase  of, 
ostria,  vii,  51 ;  ritual  mur- 
case,  viii,  47  ;  outrages 
ist,  viii,  709 ;  disabilities, 
)3. 

m,  £.,  island  discovered 
ii,  854. 

Dg  of  Abyssinia,  i,  2, 8 ;  ii, 
r,  2 ;  V,  286. 

anz,  Freiherr  von,  sketch, 
I. 

,  obit,  i,  619. 
>pkins  University,  admin- 
aon  of,  vii,  508. 

Abram,  sketch,  vi,  461. 

Alice,  observations  by, 
487. 

A  J.,  obit,  ix,  608. 

A.  S.,  obit,  iii,  640. 

B.,  obit,  V,  598. 

H.  v.,  sketch,  v,  414. 

Beverdy,  sketch,  i,  484. 

S.  W.,  investigations  by, 

• 

,  A.  Keith,  African  jour- 
>f,iii,  862;  iv,  402;  obit, 
DO. 

,  A.  S.,  obit,  iv,  698. 
ies  of  Senate  and  House,  1, 
158. 

ok  companies,  new  Conn, 
►n,  V,  195. 

3eriments  by,  vii,  85. 
«.,  discoveries  by,  iii,  820. 
B.,  sketch,  vi,  461. 
O.,  obit,  iii,  640. 
8.,  obit,  ii,  682. 
oyd,  observations,  v,  86. 
,  obit.,  iU,  640.  ' 

R.,  obit,  V,  600. 
alley,  proposal  to  flood, 
B07. 

^hief,  u,  40. 
9,  ex-Queen  of  Sweden, 

i,  686. 

cs.  Gen.,  vii,  57,  58. 
Dvestiture,  tenure,  and  re- 
d  of.    See  Criminal  Juris- 
m,  vii,  179. 
«,  reform  of,  French,  viii, 

Mr,  the,  vii,  872. 
..  XXIT. — 58    A 


Julio,  E.  D.  B.,  sketch,  iv,  582. 

Jung,  M.  £.,  observations  by,  viii, 
526. 

Jung,  Sir  Salar,  in  England,  i,  866 ; 
obit,  viii,  600. 

Jungfleisch,  experiments  by,  viii, 
118. 

Junker,  Dr.,  explorations  by,  ii, 
880 ;  iii,  862. 

Jupiter,  satellites  of,  ii,  44 ;  physi- 
cal condition  of,  ibid. ;  spots 
on,  iv,  51 ;  v,  84 ;  vi,  88 ;  viii, 
22 ;  period  and  light,  v,  84. 

Jurgan,  Jeanne,  obit,  iv,  774. 

Juries,  grand,  iii,  447 ;  Ind.  law,  vi, 
425 ;  negroes  in,  see  Negroes. 

Justice-boxes,  in  Perua,  i,  660. 

Jute,  vi,  462 ;  cultivation,  iii,  682 ; 
V,  64;  vii,  485;  machine  for, 
vu,485. 

Jute  and  Jute-Butts,  viii,  458. 

Kabyles,  insurrection  of,  iv,  15. 

Eahnweiler,  invention  by,  vi,  266. 

Kulas,  Mt,  iv,  400. 

Kairene,  ix,  271. 

KaUoch,  I.  S.,  impeachment,  v,  77. 

Kalnoky,  Count,  nketch,  vi,  468. 

Kanawha  river,  improvement  of, 
iii,  827. 

Kankakee  Survey,  the,  vii,  421. 

Kansas,  in  every  volume. 

Kaolin,  discovery  of,  viii,  641, 642. 

Karond,  massacres  in,  vii,  415. 

Kars,  surrender,  ii,  748. 

Kartseff,  Gen.  A.  P.,  i,  828. 

Kashgaria,  war  with  China,  i,  109, 
776 ;  ii,  417 ;  iu,  96 ;  iv,  145. 
See  also  Turkistan. 

Kassatkine,  N.,  v,  848. 

Kaufmann,  C,  obit,  vii,  646. 

Kavanagh,  Julia,  obit,  ii,  604. 

Kaye,  Sir  J.  W.,  sketch,  i,  488. 

Kearney,  D.,  trial  of,  v,  77. 

Keatinge,  R.,  obit,  i,  686. 

Kedrie,  experiments,  vL  852. 

Keely,  G.  W.,  obit,  iii,  640. 

Keet,  Rev.  H.,  use  of  title,  1,  25. 

Keifer,  experiments,  viii,  121. 

Keil,  E.,  obit,  iii,  656. 

Keim,  T.,  obit,  iii,  656. 

Kekuld,  theory  of,  vi,  92. 

Keller,  F.,  obit,  vi,  694. 

Kellogg,  E.  H.,  obit,  vii,  689. 

Kellogg,  W.  P.,  impeachment,  i, 
482 ;  protest,  v,  479. 

Kelso,  Thoe.,  obit,  iii,  640. 

Kemp,  invention  by,  vi,  265. 

Kemper,  I.  de  B.,  obit,  i,  686. 

Kent,  Edward,  obit.,  ii,  588. 

itentucky,  in  every  volume. 

Keogh,  W.,  obit,  iii,  656. 

Keridoc,  Count  de,  obit,  iii,  656. 

Kerosene,  Improved  Test  for  Dan- 
gerous, viii,  464. 

Kerr,  Dr.,  experiments  by,  vi,  289. 


Kerr,  J.  B.,  obit,  iii,  640. 

Kerr,  Col.  J.  K.,  obit,  i,  619. 

Kerr,  M.  C,  sketch,  i,  441. 

Keteltas,  E.,  obit,  i,  619. 

Ketteler,  W.  E.,  Freiherr  von, 
obit,  ii,  604. 

Key,  D.  M.,  sketch,  ii,  428. 

Khedive,  private  debt  of  the,  i, 
245;  decree  on  commission  of 
inquiry,  iii,  264. 

Khemnis  necropolis,  ix,  22. 

Khokan,  annexed  to  Russia,  i,  44, 
775,  776 ;  disooveriee,  ii,  825. 

Kidd,  J.,  invention  by,  iii,  88. 

Kiel,  naval  station  at,  ii,  279. 

Kilimancyaro,  Mt,  ix,  544. 

Kilpatrick,  Gen.  See  Peru,  Chili, 
etc.,  vi,  788. 

KimbaU,  E.,  obit,  vii,  689. 

Kimberley,  Eari  of,  sketch,  v,  426. 

Kindler,  Albert,  sketch,  i,  441. 

King  of  Prussia,  power  of,  mani- 
fests, vii,  854. 

King,  Clarence,  explorations  by,  v, 
297. 

King,  E.  A.,  inventions  by,  iii, 
275 ;  iv,  889. 

King,  Louisa  W.,  obit,  iii,  641. 

King,  SichaM,  i,  828 ;  obit,  686. 

King,  RufUs,  obit,  i,  619. 

Kingdom,  J.  M.,  obit,  i,  620. 

Kingsland,  A.  C,  obit,  iii,  641. 

Kingsley,  Henry,  sketch,  i,  441. 

Kingsley,  W.  C,  viii,  811. 

Kinney,  explorations  by,  iv,  400. 

Kinney,  W.  B.,  obit.,  v,  598. 

Kinny,  Mary  C,  obit,  ii,  588. 

Kinsclla,  T.,  obit,  ix,  608. 

Kirby,  T.,  obit.,  i,  620. 

Kirchhoff,  spectroscopic  observa- 
tions, vi,  242. 

Kirkbride,  T.  8.,  obit,  viii,  590. 

Kirkwood,  S.  J.,  sketch,  i,  412. 

Kirsner,  L.,  obit,  i,  686. 

Kirwan,  D.  J.,  obit,  i,  620. 

Kitchen,  W.  K.,  obit,  i,  620. 

Kitchener,  Lieut,  survey  of  Pales- 
tine, ii,  825. 

Klebs,  experiments,  iv,  414. 

Klein,  Dr.,  investigations  by,  Iv, 
442. 

Klein,  J.  L.,  sketch,  i,  441. 

KUnkerftiss,  W.,  obit.,  ix,  617. 

Knit  cloths,  viii,  466. 

Knorre,  discoveries,  i,  46 ;  v,  84. 

Knox,  J.  J.,  obit,  i,  620. 

Knox,  S.  R.,  obit,  viii,  591. 

Koch,  Dr.,  experiments  by,  iii,  888 ; 
iv,  442;  vii,  799. 

Koch,  H.  A.,  obit,  i,  686. 

Koohly,  Hermann,  sketch,  i,  442. 

Kohat  pass,  opened,  ii,  5. 

Kohl,  F.,  obit,  i,  686. 

Kohl,  J.  G.,  obit,  ui,  666. 

Kohn,  invention  by,  iii,  275. 

KokrNut,  caffeine  in  the,  viii,  11& 
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Appropriation  BID,  iv,  284- 
S49 ;  in  extra  session,  274-288 ; 
President's  veto,  iv,  289; 
amended  bill,  291,  292 ;  judi- 
cial appropriation  bill,  292; 
vetoed,  294. 

»iTn«^""  Pasha,  obit.,  ii,  605. 

!^i^h,  Egerton,  obit,  i,  688. 

i^itrim.  Earl  of,  murder  of,  iii,  406. 

i^liind,  Henry,  obit.,  ii,  588. 

>lAnd,  G.  8.,  obit,  vii,  689. 

>leiohoku,  W.  P.,  obit.,  ii,  605. 

[iemaire.  P.,  obit,  v,  600. 

!^maitre,  FrM^ric,  sketch,  i,  448. 

[jemon-juioe,  ix,  271. 

Liennox,  Lord,  obit,  ii,  606. 

Lenormant,  F.,  obit,  viii,  601. 

Lenox,  Jas.,  sketch,  v,  426. 

Lenox,  8.,  obit,  i,  620. 

Lenox  Libraiy,  v,  427. 

LenatrOm,  experiments,  viii,  29. 

Lenz,  Oscar,  explorations  by,  v, 
298 ;  vi,  827 ;  viU,  886 ;  classi- 
fication of  AfHcan  tribes  by, 
ii,  884. 

Leo  XIII,  elected,  ill,  782 ;  encycli- 
cals, iii,  788 ;  vii,  728 ;  corre- 
spondence with  Oerman  Em- 
peror, vii,  725.  8ee  also  Peed 
and  Papacy. 

Leo,  H.,  obit,  iii,  657. 

Leonard,  J.  £.,  obit,  iii,  641. 

Leopold  1,  of  Belgium,  statue  of,  v, 
55. 

Leopold  n,  of  Belgium,  AfHcan 
expeditions  due  to,  v,  295. 

Leopold,  Prince,  marriage  of,  vii, 
869 ;  obit,  ix,  618. 

Lepage,  B.,  obit,  ix,  618. 

Lep^re,  £.  C.  P.,  sketch,  iv,  886. 

Le  Plongeon,  Dr.,  exploradona  of, 
V,  298. 

Lepaius,  K.  S.,  obit,  ix,  618. 

Lerdo,  Pres.,  defeated,  ii,  512. 

Leslie,  Frank,  sketch,  v,  427. 

Leslie,  T.  E.  C,  obit,  vii,  646. 

Leaseps,  F.  de,  vi,  714 ;  viii,  807, 
808. 

Leasing,  K.  F.,  obit,  v,  600. 

I^etoher,  J.,  obit,  ix,  608. 

Letellier  de  St.  Just,  L.,  sketch, 
vi,  485. 

Letellier. Valaz^,  sketch,  i,  444. 

Letheby,  H.,  obit,  i,  688. 

Letrange,  zinc  process  of,  vii,  582. 

Letters,  opening  of,  decision  con- 
cerning, iii,  809. 

Lenchtenberg,  Duke  of,  obit,  ii, 
605. 

Levee  Convention,  a,  viii,  495. 

Levee  System,  the,  v,  582. 

Leven,  Earl  of,  obit,  i,  688. 

Leverich,  C.  P.,  obit,  i,  620. 

Leverrier,  U.  J.  J.,  obit,  ii,  605. 

Le  Vert,  Octovia  W.,  obit,  ii,  588. 

Lewes,  G.  H.,  obit,  iii,  658. 


Lewis,  Estella  A.,  sketch,  v,  429. 
Lewis,  Harriet,  obit,  iii,  641. 
Lewis,  H.  C,  researches  of,  vi,  19. 
Lewis,  Ida,  lives  saved  by,  v,  455. 
Lewis,  J.  F.,  sketch,  i,  444. 
Lewis,  Tayler,  sketch,  ii,  482. 
Lewis,  Winslow,  lantern  invented 

by,  V,  444. 
Liberia,  i,  9 ;  v,  429 ;  viii,  887. 
Libraries,  the  vice-regal  in  Egypt, 

i,  247;  the  Corvina,  u,  879 ;  dis- 
covered at  Sippara,  vii,  262. 
License   question,  the,  viii,    668. 

See  also  Temperance. 
Lichens,  iii,  476. 
Lichtenfels,  T.  P.,  Freiherr  von, 

obit.,  ii,  606. 
Lick,  James,  sketch,  i,  444. 
Lick  Observatory,  v,  86 ;  viii,  28. 
Lioona  river,  discovery  of,  iv,  401. 
Lidy,  C.  M.,  experiments,  iv,  186. 
Liebermann,  invenUon,  viii,  465. 
Life-Saving  Service.    See  Service, 

Life-Saving. 
Lighthouse  establishment,  the  U. 

8.,  V,  480. 
Lighthouses,  Cape  Henry,  vi,  240 ; 

Eddystone,    see    Eddystone ; 

TiUamook,  v,  448 ;  vii,  288. 
Lightning,  eifects  of,  on  species  of 

trees,  i,  250. 
Ligne,  Prince  de,  obit,  v,  601. 
Li-Hung-Chang,  i,  112. 
Likwa,  or  Hikwa,  lake,  explored, 

V,  297. 
Lhnairac,  J.  de,  obit.,  i,  688. 
Lincoln,  Mary  T.,  obit,  vii,  689. 
Liuooln,  Bolwrt  T.,  portrait,  vii, 

808. 
Lindblad,  A  F.,  obit.,  iii,  658. 
Linderman,  H.  R.,  sketch,  iv,  548. 
Lindsay,  J.  W.  S.,  lobit,  ii,  605. 
Lindsay,  T.  N.,  obit,  ii,  584. 
Lippman,  experiments  by,  viii,  111. 
Lipsey,  A.  B.,  invention  by,  viii, 

881. 
Lique&ction  of  Gases,  ix,  484. 
Liquor  laws,  in  Virginia,  ii,  758 ; 

the  Moffett  Register,  759. 
Liquor  question.    See  Temperance 

and  Prohibition. 
Lisgar,  Baron,  sketch,  i,  444. 
Literary  Congress,  iii,  814. 
Literature,  American,  British,  and 

Continental,  in  every  volume. 
Lithium,  discoveries  of,  iv,  419. 
Lithotrity,  viii,  762. 
Littpow,  K.  L.  von,  obit.,  ii,  606. 
Liver,  operations  on,  viii,  761. 
Liversidge,  A.,  investigation  by, 

vi,  97,  98. 
Livron,  C,  experiments,  vi,  751. 
Ii- Yung-Choi,  revolt  led  by,  iii, 

101 ;  iv,  148. 
Lobbying,  penalties  on,  in  Ga.,  iv, 

421. 


Lock  wood,  Capt.,  disco  veiy  by,  ii, 

825. 
Lockwood,  F.  F.,  obit,  i,  620. 
Lockyer,  J.  N.,  observations  by, 

iii,  85;  iv,  188;  vi,248;  vii, 

88,  87  ;  viii,  526,  528. 
Locomotive,  first  built  in  America. 

See  Cooper,  i,  212. 
Locomotive,  compressed-air,  i,  478; 

vi,  512. 
Locomotive  with  duplex  driving- 
wheels,  vi,  611. 
Lodyguine,  invention  by,  iii,  275. 
Loew,  discovery  by,  vi,  99. 
Logan,  J.  A.,  dietch,  v,  477. 
Logan,  8.  J.,  obit,  v,  698. 
Log-rolling,  definition  of,  iv,  718. 
L5he,  Emil,  obit,  i,  688. 
Lom^nie,  L  L.  de,  obit,  iii,  658. 
London  and  its  environs,  map  of, 

ii,  860. 
Long,  C.  C,  sketch,  iu,  498. 
Long,  J.  D.,  sketch,  v,  501. 
Longevi^,  ix,  568. 
Longfellow,  H.   W.,   sketch,  vii, 

478 ;  portrait,  vi,  485. 
Longman,  W.,  olHt,  ii,  606. 
Lonsdale,  Eari  of,  sketch,  i,  480. 
Loochoo  islands,  claimed  by  China 

and  Japan,  iv,  147, 529 ;  v,  418. 
Loom,  positive-motion,  vii,  479. 
Looms,  carpet,  viii,  94. 
Lopez,  A.,  Marquis  of  Comillas, 

obit,  viii,  601. 
Lopez,  P.  M.,  obit,  ii,  584. 
Lord,  Rev.  J.  C,  obit,  ii,  584. 
Lore,  C.  B.,  sketch,  vii,  189. 
Loris-Melikoff,    Ckin.,   sketch,  ii, 

455 ;  attempt  on  life,  v,  668 ; 

letter  to,  from  Nihilists,  664. 
Lome,  Marquis  of,  Govemor^n- 

eial  of  Canada,  iii,  12. 
Lorquet,  L.  M.  P.,  sketch,  i,  480. 
Lott,  J.  A.,  obit,  iii,  641. 
Lotteries  in  Ky.,  v,  425. 
Lottimer,  Wm.,  obit,  i,  620. 
Lotze,  H.,  obit,  vi,  695. 
Lough,  J.  G.,  sketch,  i,  481. 
Louis  rV,  of  Hesse,  ii,  852. 
Louisiana,  in  every  volume ;  Con- 
stitution of  1879,  vii,  488. 
Lourdes,  Baailioa  of,  i,  705. 
Loutin,  M.,  invention  by,  iii,  271. 
Louvain,  Reformatory  Prison  at, 

viii,  497. 
Lorell,  M.,  obit,  ix,  608. 
Lowder,  H.  R.,  observations  by, 

vii,  89. 
Lowe,  water-gas  process,  viii,  874. 
Lowell,  J.  R.,  sketch,  ii,  467. 
Loyola,  anniversary  of,  v,  678. 
Lualaba  river,  the,  ii,  881 ;  iii,  868, 

864. 
Lubbock,  Lady  E.  F.,  obit,  Iv,  700. 
Lucas,  Loms  A.,  i,  822. 
Lucius,  B.,  sketch,  iv,  740. 
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jMdwig  in,  Grand  Duke  of  Hesae, 
obit.,  ii,  606. 

Lunacy,  the  Lyman  oaae,  ix,  676. 

Lunatic  asylums,  oommitmenta  to, 
lA  111.,  iy,  479. 

Lunge,  G.,  experiments  by,  vi,  94. 

Lung-Plague  of  Cattle,  vii,  486. 

Lupton  Bey,  discovery  by,  viii,  886. 

Luahington,  Sir  8.,  obit.,  ii,  606. 

Luther  Quadrioentennial,  viii,  493 ; 
statue  in  Eialeben,  501. 

Luther,  Prof.,  discovery  by,  ii,  44. 

Lutherans,  in  every  volume. 

Lyall,  J.,  invention  by,  vii,  479. 

Lyle,  D.  A.,  invention  by,  iii,  754, 
762. 

Lyman,  D.  B.,  obit,  iz,  608. 

Lyman,  8.  P.,  obit,  i,  680. 

Lynch,  Patrick,  vi,  785,  789 ;  viii, 
64. 

Lynch,  P.  W.,  sketch,  vii,  491. 

Lyndon,  P.  F.,  obit.,  641. 

Lyons,  Bev.  J.  J.,  obit,  ii,  584. 

Lyttleton,  Baron,  sketch,  i,  498. 

Lytton,  Lord,  sketch,  i,  406 ;  Vice- 
roy of  India,  i,  44,  402 ;  at- 
tempt on  the  life  of,  iv,  494 ; 
y,  889 ;  resignation  of,  v,  884. 

Macao,  claim  on,  by  China,  v,  108. 

McCance,  J.  L.,  observations  by, 
in,  87. 

McCandless,  W.,  obit.,  vii,  640. 

McCarthy,  Patrick,  obit,  ii,  584. 

McClay,  W.  B.,  obit,  vii,  640. 

McCleUan,  G.  B.,  sketch,  ii,  492. 

McClelland,  Bobert,  sketch,  v,  508. 

McCloskey,  John,  sketch,  ii,  498. 

McCloekey,  J.,  obit,  v,  594. 

McCook,  G.  W.,  obit,  ii,  584. 

MeCormick,  C.  H.,  obit,  ix,  609. 

McCoskrey,  8.  A.,  Bishop,  de- 
posed, iii,  704. 

McCoun,  W.  T.,  obit,  iii,  641. 

McCraiy,  G.  W.,  sketch,  ii,  498. 

Macdozudd,  invention  by,  ii,  719. 

Maodonald,  A.,  obit,  vi,  695. 

Maodonald,  J.  A.,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, vii,  492. 

Maodonald,  J.  M.,  obit,  i,  620. 

McDonald,  W.  J.,  obit,  iii,  641. 

Maodonnell,  Bev.  D.  J.,  trial  of,  i, 
672. 

McDowell^  K.  8.,  obit,  ix,  609. 

Macedo,  M.  B.  de,  obit.,  vi,  695. 

McElroy,  John,  ii,  584. 

McElroy,  Jos.,  obit,  i,  621. 

Macfarlane,  R.,  obit,  viii,  591. 

MacQurlane,  8.,  explorations  of,  i, 
880;  11,885. 

MacGahan,  J.  A.,  obit,  iii,  658. 

McGrath,  H.  P.,  obit,  vi,  686. 

McGraw,  John,  obit,  ii,  584. 

MacGregor,  Col.,  discovery  by,  ii, 
825. 

McHale,.J.,  obit,  vi,  695. 


Mackenzie,  B.  8.,  sketch,  vi,  522. 

McKeon,  J.,  obit,  viii,  591. 

Mackonoohie,  Bev.  A.  H.,  viii,  6. 

M'Lean,  Sir  D.,  obit,  ii,  607. 

McLin,  8.  B.,  i,  298 ;  testimony  of, 
iii,  718. 

Macmahon,  Pres.,  on  cabinets,  ii, 
808,  810 ;  on  prolonging  his 
tenure  of  office,  810 ;  opposi- 
tion to,  811-^18;  resignation 
of,  iii,  888 ;  iv,  888. 

McMiUlen,  J.,  obit.,  viii,  591. 

McNeil],  observations  by,  viii,  21. 

McVickar,  W.  A.,  D.  D.,  obit,  u, 
584. 

MaoWhorter,  A.,  obit,  v,  594. 

Maoy,  ,1.,  Jr.,  obit,  i,  621. 

Macy,  B.  H.,  obit,  ii,  584. 

Madagascar,  vii,  492;  map,  498; 
viii,  505 ;  explorations  in,  viii, 
887 ;  new  tribes,  ibid. ;  French 
in,  ix,458. 

Maddox,  8.  T.,  obit,  i,  621. 

Madou,  J.  B.,  obit,  ii,  606. 

Madras,  new  harbor  at,  iii,  287 ; 
breakwater,  vi,  250;  riots  in, 
vU,  415. 

Magne,  Pierre,  obit,  iii,  658. 

Magnin,  J.,  sketch,  iv,  886. 

Magyan,  the,  v,  869,  870 ;  demon- 
strations against,  viii,  49. 

Mahdi,  £1,  sketch,  viu,  507;  vi, 
444;  vii,  255;  viii,  298,  299; 
flnt  reverse,  800;  capture  of 
£1  Obeid,  ibid.;  viotory  over 
Gen.  Hicks,  viii,  801 ;  ix,  801. 
See  also  fficks,  viii,  480. 

Maief,  explorations  of,  iii,  859. 

Maine,  in  every  volume. 

Majlath  von  Sxekhely,  obit,  viii, 
601. 

Migor,  J.  B.,  D:  D.,  sketch,  i,  501. 

Makart,  Hans,  ix,  464. 

Maklay,  Dr.  M.,  observations  of,  in 
Papua,  ii,  885. 

Malay  Peninsula,  troubles  in,  i, 
404. 

Maiden,  Henry,  sketch,  i,  501. 

Mallet,  J.  W.,  researches  by,  vi,  92, 
98. 

Manet,  £.,  obit.,  viii,  601. 

Manganese,  new  compounds  of, 
iii,  85 ;  new  mineral,  vii,  87 ; 
bronze,  vii,  529 ;  viii,  525. 

Manitoba,  ministerial  crisis  in,  iv, 
819;  new  route  for  merchan- 
dise of,  iv,  821 ;  growth  of,  iv, 
821 ;  land  laws,  v,  217 ;  bound- 
aries, vi,  216,  222;  history, 
etc.,  viii,  511 ;  ix,  465. 

Manly,  M.  £.,  sketch,  vi,  527. 

Mann,  Dr.  Geo.,  obit,  i,  621. 

Manning,  A.  B.,  sketch,  v,  491. 

Mannsfeld,  Count,  obit,  vi,  696. 

Mansfield,  £.  D.,  sketch,  v,  491. 

Mansfield,  W.  B.    See  Sandhurst 


Manstein,  O.  von,  obit^,  ii,  601 
Mantell,  Dr.,  viii,  486,  487. 
Manteuoei,  P.,  exploratioDs  by,  ?i, 

826;  death  o^  vi,  827. 
ManteufRal,  Baroo,  obit,  vii,  U1. 
Manufiicturea  of  the  UnUed  Btitet, 

vii,  498;  in  fioragn  maikeli, 

u,  126;    iv,  187;   v,  612;  ri, 

854,  867 ;  of  States,  see  undsr 

titles  of  Statea. 
Manufacturing  industriea  in  18SS, 

viii,  8M. 
Maoris,  the,  decroaae  of^  v, 87;  vii, 

45 ;  peace  with,  viii,  87 ;  ii,<^ 
Marathon  tnmulos,  ix,  24. 
Maro-DufWuase,  obit,  i,  688. 
Maro^,  Emile,  aketdi,  ii,  8S0. 
March,  8.,  obit,  ix,  609. 
Marchaud,  Count,  obit,  i,  698. 
Marobe,  M.,  exploratiaDs  bj,  ii, 

888,884. 
Maigary,  H.  J.,  obit.,  i,  6S8. 
Margaiy  murder,  the,  i,  44,  lOS. 
MariA,  ex-Queen  of  Saxony,  obit, 

ii,  606. 

ex-Qoe«n  of  Spain,  obcL,  i, 

688. 

Grand  Duchess  of  Bonis, 

obit,  i,  688. 
Maria  Anna,  Empress,  obit,  ix, 

618. 
Marie  Luiae  Alexandrine,  PiineMi 

of  Pruasia,  obit,  ii,  606. 
Mariette,  A.,  researches  of,  vii,  S60. 
Mariette  Bey,  olnt,  vi,  696. 
Marignao,  disooyeries  by,  iii,  87; 

iv,  187. 
Mario,  O.,  sketch,  with  poftnit, 

viii,  614. 
Markevitoh,  B.,  obit,  ix,  618. 
Markham,  A.  H.,  excursioii  cif  it, 

417. 
Markham,  0.  B.,  quoted,  vii,  I8L 
Bfarks,  A.  8.,  sketch,  iii,  7S4. 
Mamo,  £.,  AiHoan  journey  oti  io, 

862;  obit,  viii,  60L 
Marquardt,   L.,   experimei^  I7, 

viii,  118. 
Marriage,  lawa  on,  in  Auskris,  i, 

57;  with  a  atep-dau^^Her,  i, 

510;  with  a  aiater-in-law,  v, 

454;    y.     111,    411;    kinship 

in,  iv,  690;    between  whim 

and  negroes,  ii,  714;  iVf845; 

vii,  469 ;  Catholics  and  PnH- 

estants  in  Chili,  iii,  96;  cf ns- 

ftocked  priests  in  Franoe,  iiit 

848;  polygamous,  iii,  618, 614; 

civil,  in  Italy,  iv,  626,  TTI;  is 

Denmark,  vi,  209. 
Man,  sateUitee  of,  ii,  48;  iii,  »\ 

ellipticity  of,  v,  88. 
Marsh,  C.  W.,  experiments  hjj  '^ 

118. 
Marsh,  G.  P.,  sketch,  vu,  80A; « 

forests,  yiii,  866. 
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0.  C.J  observations  by,  vi, 
;  yiii,  487. 

1,  0.  H.,  obit,  ix,  610. 

I,  U.  S.,  proposed  appro- 
tion  for  oompensatioii  and 
inses  of,  v,  162-167. 
,  drainage  of,  in  Italy,  i, 

fy  G.,  death  of,  v,  669. 

B.  N.,  obit.,  viii,  692. 

H.,  obit,  viii,  601. 

K.,  obit,  iv,  700. 

N.,  obit,  ii,  606. 

des    Pallidrerj,    obit,    1, 

in,  Harriet,  sketoh,  i,  601. 
lae,  viii,  821 ;  ix,  80i. 
experiments  by,  viii,  632. 
3ci,  case  of,  vii,  724. 
£.  M.,  obit,  ii,  684. 
,  A.  B.,  obit,  i,  621. 
.,  obit,  viii,  602. 
d,  in  every  volume, 
lisoovery  by,  iii,  862. 
V\r  J.,  obit,  vi,  696. 
Sergeant,  trial  of,  vi,  848. 
,  Prof.,  discoveries  by,  vi, 
vii,  260. 
nsetts,  in  every  volume. 

Lieut,  explorations  by, 
126. 

-land  described,  iv,  408. 
g  Island  seized  by  France, 
6. 

noire,  experiments   with, 
98. 

G.  W.,  obit,  U,  684. 
"8,  Julia,  obit,  i,  621. 
,  £.  8.,  sketch,  vi,  641. 
h,  J.,  obit,  i,  639. 
^,  discovery  by,  iii,  90. 
Jules,  obit.,  i,  689. 
9. 8.,  inventions  by,  v,  289; 
J59;  vU,  276. 
,  Lady,  obit.,  ii,  606. 
,  J.  0.,  theory  of  electri- 
of,  vi,  289. 

u.,  experimente  by,  v,  87. 
r.  B.  von,  obit,  iii,  658. 
I,  H.,  obit,  vii,  640. 
T,  C,  obit,  iv,  694. 
Viscount  de,  ii,  819. 
eal  Engineering,  progress 
1,541. 

cal  Improvements  and  In- 
ions,  i,  516 ;  ii,  494. 
i  J.,  obit,  V,  601. 
burg  Declaration  Celebra- 
,  vii,  684. 

Diplomas,  unlawM  sale 
r,  622. 

Science  and  Practice:  its 
l^ress,  vi,  649. 
3ne,  the,  iii,  587. 
ji  Buhran  Uddin  Effendi, 
.,  i,  689. 


Mehemet  Ali  Pasha,  sketch,  ii,'499; 
obit,  iii,  659. 

Meiggs,  H.,  obit,  ii,  685;  bridge 
built  by,  viii,  817. 

Meigs,  Ck)l.,  survey  by,  viii,  809. 

Meinioke,  K.  E.,  sketoh,  i,  521. 

Meissner,  experiments  by,  iv,  86. 

M^karski,  invention  by,  i,  516. 

Melikoff,  Gen.   See  Loris-Melikoff. 

Mellin,  Henrik,  sketch,  i,  621. 

Hellish,  Sir  G.,  obit,  ii,  606. 

Melville,  G.  M.,  portrait,  vii,  884. 

Melville,  H.  D.,  Viscount,  obit,  i, 
689. 

Memphis,  debt  of,  iv,  829 ;  vi,  882 ; 
unsanitary  condition  of,  iv, 
880 ;  yellow  fever  in,  iv,  859, 
829.    See  also  Fever,  Yellow. 

Mendelieff,  invention  by,  iii,  645 ; 
dassiilcation  of  elements  by, 
V,  87 ;  law  of  atomic  weights 
discovered  by,  vi,  40. 

Menelek,  King  of  Shoa,  ii,  2 ;  iv, 
2;  viu,  886. 

Menier,  invention  by,  vi,  255. 

Mensonites,  iii,  60. 

Menthol,  ix,  272. 

Mercadier,  experiments  by,  vi,  787. 

Mercedes,  Queen  of  Spain,  obit, 
iii,  658. 

Merchant  Marine  of  the  United 
States,  vU,  620;  ix,  198. 

Mercury,  mass  and  density  of,  ii, 
48;  transit  of,  iii,  85;  bright- 
ness, ibid. ;  spots,  viii,  20. 

Meridian,  common  prime,  vii,  150 ; 
ix,  64. 

M^ritens,  invention  by,  vii,  265. 

Merriam,  Geo.,  obit.,  v,  594. 

Merrill,  S.,  explorations  of,  i,  828 ; 
ii,  824. 

Merriman,  C.  S.,  invention  by,  iii, 
'752,  766. 

Merry,  Francisco,  sketch,  i,  621. 

Mersey  Tunnel,  viii,  811. 

Merv,  decay  of,  i,  7 ;  importance 
of,  iv,  775 ;  Bussian  aimexa- 
tion,  viii,  706. 

Messiah,  prediction  of  the  Moham- 
medan, vi,  444 ;  vii,  804 ;  viii, 
607.    See  also  Mahdi,  El. 

Metallurgy,  vii,  628;  viii,  620;  ix^ 
471. 

Metals,  i,  622 ;  ii,  499 ;  new,  ii,  90, 
502 ;  vi,  98 ;  detection  of  al- 
loys, iv,  602 ;  new  compound, 
V,  98 ;  annealing,  vi,  642 ;  melt- 
ing-points, ii,  601 ;  vii,  91 ; 
production  of  the  precious,  ii, 
240 ;  market  in  1884,  ix,  479. 

Meteoric  Showers,  vii,  89. 

Meteorograph,  the,  vi,  258. 

Meteorological  Observations,  Intei^ 
national,  i,  525. 

Meteorology,  iii,  687 ;  viii,  525 ; 
stations  for  observations,  iii, 


688;  vii,  885;  map  showing 
annual  rainfall,  viii,  627. 

Meteors.  See  Astronomical  Prog- 
ress, in  every  volume. 

Methodist  (Ecumenical  Congress, 
vi,  657. 

Methodists,  in  every  volume ;  new 
sect  of,  iv,  608. 

Methyl  alcohol,  etc.,  v,  89. 

Mexican  War,  the,  see  Santa  An- 
na, i,  715 ;  bill  for  pensions  to 
veterans  of,  debated,  viii,  248. 

Mexico,  in  every  volume ;  Ameri- 
can goods  in,  ix,  492. 

Meyer,  H.  von,  observations  by,  vi, 
808. 

Meyer,  L.,  table  by,  vi,  41. 

Meyer,  M.  W.,  researches,  vii,  88. 

Meyer,  V.,  observations  by,  viii, 
111 ;  invention  by,  viii,  465. 

Meyer,  W.,  observations  by,  viii, 
28. 

Miall,  E.,  obit.,  vi,  G96. 

Michael,  Grand  Duke,  sketch,  ii, 
614. 

BOchel,  Louise,  trial  of,  viii,  869. 

Michell,  Dr.,  obit,  ii,  607. 

Michigan,  in  every  volume. 

Michigan  fires,  vi,  586. 

Micrometer-Telescope,  i,  664. 

Micro-Organisms,  ix,  496. 

Microphone,  the,  iii,  562. 

Microscopy,  ix,  499 ;  in  botany,  ix, 
90. 

Microtasimeter,  the,  iu,  568. 

Midhat  Pasha,  sketch,  i,  774 ;  trial 
of,  vi,  841 ;  obit,  ix,  618. 

Midian,  the  land  of,  theory  con- 
cerning, iii,  861. 

Microslavski,  L.,  obit,  in,  659. 

Mien,  J.,  obit,  iv,  700. 

Mignet,  F.,  obit,  ix,  619. 

Mignonette  case,  ix,  622. 

Miklucho-Maclay,  journey  in  New 
GUiinea,  iii,  864. 

Milan  IV  of  Servia,  sketch  of,  ii, 
620;  vii,  788. 

Miles,  M.  H.,  obit,  ii,  585. 

Milford  Haven,  docks,  vii,  279. 

Military  defenses,  of  Denmark,  v, 
207 ;  of  Austria,  vii,  51. 

Military  forces  of  China,  v,  100. 
See  Armies. 

Militaiy  interference  at  elections, 
bill  on,  iv,  886. 

Militia,  bill  on,  in  Georgia,  iv,  421 ; 
in  Illinois,  report,  iv,  485 ;  v, 
880;  improvementa  in  New 
Jersey,  iv,  668 ;  needed  in  Ne- 
braska, V,  552;  laws  for,  in 
Canada,  viii,  88. 

Miller,  G.  J.,  obit,  i,  689. 

Miller,  J.  W.,  obit,  i,  621. 

Miller,  Bobert,  obit.,  i,  689. 

Miller,  Warner,  sketch,  vi,  648. 

Mills,  Clark,  obit,  vui,  692. 
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Muhlenberg,  Rev.  W.  A.,  sketch, 

ii,  585. 
liuir,  Pattison,  on  the  nature  of  the 

elements,  iii,  91. 
Ilnkhtar  Pasha,  sketch,  ii,  585. 
tf older,  G.  J.,  obit,  v,  601. 
iialledj,  Jos.,  death  of,  v,  659. 
tf  uller,  J.,  obit.,  iii,  669. 
blumford,  T.  J.,  obit.,  ii,  585. 
blummies,  discovery  of,  vii,  261. 
ICunicipalities,  indebtedness  of,  iii, 

680,  685, 772 ;  vi,  882 ;  liability 

of,  for  damages  in  riots,  iv, 

709;  N.  J.  laws  on,  v,  562; 

Fla.  act  on  dissolution  of,  vi, 

297. 
Monster,  W.  F.,  obit,  ii,  607. 
IContz,  M.  A.,  experiments  by,  iii, 

83;  vu,  88;  viii,  120. 
Morad  V  (Effendi),  attempt  to  bar 

from  succession,  i,  2;  sketch, 

1,774. 
Murat,  Prince,  obit,  iii,  659. 
Murat,  Princess,  obit,  iv,  701. 
MurohiaoD,  Chas.,  sketch,  iv,  650. 
Murphy,  Lady  B.,  obit.,  vi,  794. 
Murphy,  J.  K.,  obit,  i,  621. 
Muscles,  observations  on  the,  vi, 

753. 
Mushketof,  explorations,  iii,  359. 
Music,  i,  571 ;    Tonic  Sol-fa,  ix, 

545;  instrumental,  in  churches. 

See  Churches. 
Musical  telephone,  iii,  588. 
Mosset,  Paul  de,  obit,  v,  601. 
Mutiny,  of  Japanese  soldiers,  iii, 

462. 
Moybridj^e,  electro-photograph  ot, 

iii,  728. 
MycensB,    Schliemann's     explora- 
tions in,  i,  28. 
Myer,  A.  J.,  sketch,  v,  548. 
Myopia.    See  Eye-sight,  vi,  271. 
Mysore,  restored  to  native  rule,  vi, 

422. 

Naga<),  of  India,  revolt  of,  iv,  494 ; 
V,  888. 

^7Egeli,  experiments  by,  iv,  86. 

Nain  Sing,  explorations  of,  i,  829. 

Naime,  G.  M.,  obit,  vii,  641. 

Naphtha,  in  Russia,  viii,  701. 

^faphthalin,  ix,  272. 

^f  apoleon,  Jerome,  portrait,  vii,  821. 

Kares,  Sir  G.,  voyage  of,  iii,  852. 

^7arragansett  Indians,  tribal  rela- 
tions abolished,  v,  654. 

N'asmyth,  J.,  observations,  iii,  85. 

Natal,  cotony  of,  v,  80 ;  viii,  84. 

National  party,  the,  iii,  806. 

Nationalities,  conflicts  of,  in  Aus- 
tria, V,  45,  46,  869 ;  vi,  48. 

Nations,  intervention  among.  See 
Non-intervention,  vii,  618. 

Natural  history,  111.  report  on,  vi, 
409. 


Naturalization,  in  Braril,  viii,  68. 

Naturalization  in  U.  S.,  its  validi- 
ty, vi,  618 ;  cases  of  Buzzi  and 
others,  vi,  618,  et  teq. ;  when 
fVaudulent,  vi,  615;  Pres.  Grant 
on,  i,  688 ;  case  of  the  Bersse- 
liers,  iv,  887. 

Naturalized  Americans  in  Germany, 
iii,  245. 

Navarre,  dissatis&ction  in,  i,  780. 

Navies  of  Europe,  vii,  568 ;  Ger- 
man, viii,  892;  Italian,  viii, 
449. 

Navigation,  steering  indicator  for, 
i,  518 ;  sounding  instruments, 
i,  518 ;  iii,  725 ;  bathometer,  i, 
519 ;  acts  on,  in  Chili,  iii,  95 ; 
in  Germany,  v,  819 ;  the  Nar- 
ragansett  and  Seawanhaka  dis- 
asters, V,  580 ;  lees  to  Spanish 
consuls,  viii,  157;  unseawor- 
thy  vessels,  418 ;  bureau  of,  ix, 
208;  signals,  life-saving  ap- 
pliances, etc.,  see  Collisions, 
viii,  186.  See  also  Conmieroe 
and  Navigation,  viii,  145. 

Navy  of  Colombia,  v,  114. 

Navy,  U.  S.,  i,  574;  ii,  586;  iii, 
589 ;  vi,  619 ;  vu,  582 ;  Pres. 
Arthur  on,  vi,  781 ;  viii,  162. 

Navy-Yards,  U.  S.,  vii,  583. 

Neal,  John,  sketch,  1,  574. 

Neale,  S.  A,  obit,  v,  594. 

Neaves,  Lord  C,  obit.,  i,  689. 

Nebraska,  in  every  volume. 

NebuliB,  i,  50 ;  star  changed  to,  ii, 
48 ;  origin  of,  iii,  88 ;  discov- 
ery of  planetary,  vii,  41. 

Negroes,  admitted  to  the  bar  m 
Cal.,  iii,  71 ;  trial  of,  in,  825 ; 
intimidation  in  Ark.,  iv,  40; 
intellectual  status  of,  iv,  41; 
as  jurors,  iv,  845,  847 ;  v,  424, 
708 ;  condition  in  La.,  v,  481 ; 
university  for,  v,  484;  prog- 
ress of,  V,  595;  taxes  and 
schools  of,  in  Ga.,  viii,  889; 
conventions  of,  iv,  45;  vii, 
448,  721 ;  viii,  489 ;  votes  of, 
in  presbytery,  vii,  702;  civil 
rights  of,  vii,  459;  viii,  129; 
marriage  with  whites,  see 
Marriage ;  exodus  of,  see  Ex- 
odus, iv,  854. 

Ncher,  Michael,  sketch,  1,  579. 

Nepaul,  Chinese  influence  in,  iv 
148 ;  conspiracy  in,  vii,  415. 

Nopokoitchitzky,  sketch,  ii,  589. 

Nervous  System,  the,  viii,  684. 

Nephrotomy,  viii,  751. 

Nerses,  obit,  ix,  620. 

Netherlands,  the,  in  every  volume. 

Net-making,  ix,  560. 

Nevada,  in  every  volume. 

New,  J.  H.,  obit,  iv,  694. 

New  Brunswick,  viii,  559. 


Newburg,  celebration  at,  viii,  577. 

New  Church,  the,  vi,  680. 

Newcomb,  W.  W.,  obit,  ii,  585. 

Newfoundland,  vii,  218. 

New  Guinea,  explorations  in,  ii, 
885;  iii,  864,  365;  iv,  408; 
claims  to,  viii,  81. 

New  Hampshire,  in  every  volume. 

New  Jersey,  in  every  volume. 

New  Jerusalem  Church,  i,  595 ;  ii, 
557;  iU,  614;  viii,  564. 

New  Mexico,  ii,  558;  viii,  565; 
disorder  in,  iii,  81  ;  ix,  5T2. 

New  Orleans,  debt  of,  v,  480 ;  vii, 
483 ;  Exposition,  ix,  578. 

New  Testament,  revieion,  vi,  639. 

Newton,  Henry,  obit,  ii,  585. 

Newton,  H.  A,  observations  by, 
iii,  86,  87. 

New  York  city,  viii,  577 ;  defalca- 
tions, 578 ;  new  aqueduct,  567, 
579 ;  East  River  Bridge  open- 
ing, 580 ;  amendment  of  char- 
ter, viii,  567;  elevated  rail- 
roads, viii,  568-580;  new  parks, 
680;  city  politics,  581;  bills 
on,  vetoed,  ii,  567;  street- 
cleaning  bill,  vi,  651 ;  removal 
of  police  commissioners,  vi, 
659 ;  consolidation  of  elevated 
railroads,  vi,  659 ;  new  aque- 
duct, ix,  590 ;  surface  railroads, 
591. 

New  York  Harbor,  improvements 
in,  V,  250. 

New  York  State,  in  every  volume : 
canal  amendment,  vii,  601 ; 
primary  elections  bill,  vii,  600. 

New  Zealand,  native  question  in, 
vii,  45;  government,  etc.,  46  ; 
land  system,  46;  viii,  87;  ix,  60. 

Nez  Perc^i  Indians,  war  with,  ii, 
89 ;  removal  of,  ordered,  iii,  28. 

Niagara  Falls,  scheme  to  transmit 
power  fh)m,  vi,  253. 

Niagara  Falls  Park,  commissioners 
appointed,  viii,  570. 

Niblo,  Wm.,  obit,  iii,  642. 

Nicaragua,  difliculty  with  Ger- 
many, iii,  886 ;  vi,  661 ;  canal 
in,  proposed,  vi,  662;  vii, 
616 ;  ix,  818,  591. 

Nicholas  I,  of  Montenegro,  sketch, 
ii,  571. 

Nicholas,  Grand  Duke,  sketch,  ii, 
571. 

Nicholls,  F.  G.,  government  head- 
ed by,  ii,  455. 

Nicholls,  F.  T.,  sketch,  i,  498. 

Nichols,  8.,  obit,  v,  594. 

Nichols,  W.  R.,  iuvestigations  by, 
V,  87. 

Nicholson,  Commodore,  at  Alex- 
andria, vii,  248. 

Nickel,  magnetic  properties  of,  i, 
250 ;  in  iron-ores,  ii,  501 ;  de- 
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teimination  of,  ii,  602 ;  ores  in  Noithbrook  Island,  vii,  834.  viii,  416 ;    diplomatic    go 

U.  8.,  vii,  582 ;  prooeesee  with,  North  Carolina,  in  every  volume.  spondenoe  on,  viii,  281. 

viii,  622.  Northeast  passage,  search  for,  iv,  0*I>onovan,  £.,  death  of,  viii,  ] 

Niederwald  plot,  ix,  868.                           411 ;   NordenskiOld's   conclu-  0*Dwyer,  A.  C,  obit.,  ii,  608. 

Ni6ge,  oleomargarine  process  of,           sions  as  to,  iv,  416.  Offenbach,  J.,  obit.,  v,  601. 

vii,  661.  Northen,  Adolf,  obit,  1,  689.  Offloe-hundng,  vi,  S46, 847. 

Nieritz,  K.  O.,  sketch,  1,  606.  Northwest  passage,  iii,  864,  866.  OffloiAb,  State,  case  of  Mo.  Tre 

Nieesl,  G.  von,  observations  by,  Norton,  Caroline.    See  Maxwell.  nrer,  iv,  641 ;  Neb.  Auditor, 

viii,  25.  Norton,  W.  A.,  obit,  viii,  692.  549 ;  N.  J.  Treasurer,  v,  5< 

Niger,  tie,  exploration  of,  v,  290.  Norway.    See  Sweden.  county,  payment  of;  by  fc 

NihUism  in  Russia,  iii,  744 ;  MeU-  Nova  Scotia,  viu,  684 ;  ix,  694.  vi,  205. 

koft*s  policy,  vi,  796 ;  methods,  Noxious  insects  and  plant  parasites,  Officials,  U.  6.,  alleged  sboie 

vi,  802 ;  beginning,  vii,  786.               vi,  669.  power  by,  iv,  18. 

Nihilists,  iv,  681 ;  disturbances  by,  Noyes,  A.  C,  obit,  v,  694.  Ogden,  W.  B.,  sketch,  ii,  614. 

iv,  776,  777 ;  v,  662,  664 ;  ar-  Nubar  Pasha,  iv,   829,  880  ;    vi,  Ogier,  experimenU  by,  vii,  89. 

rests  and  trial  of,  for  the  mur-           287.  Ogilvie,  R.  A.,  obit,  iv,701. 

der  of  the  Czar,  vi,  796 ;  two  Numismatic  discovery,  ii,  411.  Oglethorpe  Celebration,  viii,  SSS 

sections  of,  vi,  797 ;  proclama-  Nunez,  Dr.,  sketch,  viii,  188.  Ogow4   river,   exploration  of,  i 

tions  of,  vi,  798 ;  attempt  to  Nussbaumer,  observations  by,  vi,  401 ;  vi,  828 ;  vii,  886. 

assassinate  Gen.  Tcherevin,  vi,           400.  Ohio,  in  every  volume. 

799 ;  alleged  plot  of,  in  Switz-  Nut-pine  tree,  utility  of,  iv,  668.  Oil,  a  new,  viii.  111. 

erland,  vi,  829 ;  omitted  Anom  Nutrients,  function  of,  viii,  848 ;  Oil,  calming  waves  with,  expe 

amnesty,   viii,   706 ;    arrests,           proportions  of,  in  foods,  848.  ments,  vii,  660. 

viii,  709 ;  ix,  711.  Nutritive  ingredients  and  values  of  Oil-cloths,  floor,  viii,  97. 

NUe,  composition  of  waters,  i,  99.             the  food  we  eat,  vi,  670 ;  com-  Okechobee,  lake,  drainage  of,  vi 

Nilson,  S.,  discovery  by,  iv,  187 ;           parative  cost  of,  viii,  846.  809. 

experiments,  v,  87 ;  viii,  117 ;  Nutt,  G.  W.  M.,  obit,  vi,  686.  0*Keefe,  E.,  obit,  v,  694. 

obit,  viu,  608.  Nye,  J.  W.,  obit.,  i,  621.  Oklobjio,  I.  D.,  sketch,  n,  621. 

Nisero  aflfkir,  ix,  668.  Okubo,  assassination  of,  in  Jip 

Nitrate  deposits  in  ChiU,  iii,  96;  Oakey,  Emily  8.,  obit,  viii,  698.  iii,  462. 

in  Peru,  iii,  688 ;  vi,  276;  viii,  Oath,  the  iron-dad,  iv,  24;  decis-  Old  Catholics,  i,  649 ;  ii,  621 ; 

124.                                                       ions  on,  iv,  24.  669;   iv,  704;    v,609;  Ar 

Nitric  acid  as  a  solvent,  i,  98.  Oaths  and  affirmations  in  British  bishop  of  Canterbmy  on  re 

Nitric  ferments,  vi,  98.                              Parliament,     the    Bradlaugh  lutions  of,   i,  22 ;  abolition 

Nitrification,  iii,  88.                                    case,  vi,  627 ;   vii,  865 ;  viii,  priestly  celibacy,  iii,669;  cc 

Nitrites  in  water,  test  for,  vii,  91 .             409 ;  Cong.  Union  on,  viU,  156.  munion  in  both  kind«,  iii,  6* 

Nitrogen  absorbed  by  plants,  i,  92.  Oaths,  test,  for  jurors,  iv,  298 ;  de-  recognition    asked  of  Aiu 

Nitzsch,  K.  W.,  obit,  v,  601.                     cisions  on,  in  Florida,  876.  cans,  iv,  82 ;  relations  with  i 

Nobel,  discovery  by,  iv,  181.  Oatman,  Dr.  J.  S.,  obit,  i,  622.  Papacy,  v,  609. 

Noble,  Matthew,  sketch,  i,  607.  Obeidullah,  surrender  and  rescue  Olden,  C.  S.,  obit,  i,  622. 

NOggerath,  J.,  obit,  ii,  607.                      of,  vii,  804;  obit,  viii,  608.  Oldham,  Thoe.,  obit,  iii,  659. 

Nollet  and  Van  Malderen,  inven-  Obelisks,  ix,  695.  Old  Ironsides,  history,  vi,  620. 

tion  by,  iii,  276.  O'Brien,  W.  8.,  obit,  iii,  642.  Oleomargarine,    its    manufaeto 

Nominations,    Presidential.      See  Obituaries,  in  every  volume.  vii,  661 ;  ix,  2 ;  N.  Y.  lav  ( 

United  States,  vols,  i  and  v.  Obligations  of  Contracts,  vii,  €48 ;  664 ;  foreign  demand  for, 

Nonconformists,  use  of  title  "  Rev."           case  of  Virginia  bonds,  648 ;  of  112 ;  tests  for,  vii,  89. 

by,  i,  25 ;  burial  of,  in  parish           Louisiana,  662 ;  Supreme  Court  O'Loghlen,  Sir  C,  obit,  ii,  608. 

churchyards,  iii,  18.                             decisions,  658.  O'Mahony,  J.,  obit,  ii,  685. 

Non-intervention  among  nations,  Obrenovitoh,  house  of,  vii,  789.  Omer  Pasha,  obit,  iv,  701. 

the  principle  of,  vii,  618 ;  sci-  Obstruction,  resolution  in  Porlia-  Omohundro,  J.  B.,  obit,  v,  5M 

enoe  of  international  law,  618-           mcnt  on,  v,  881.    See  Cloture,  O'Neill,  E.  C.,  experiments  by,  i 

622 ;  responsibility  of  nations,            vii,  208,  208.  86. 

628 ;  intervention  when  asked  O'CalUhan,  E.  B.,  obit,  v,  594.  O'Neill,  J.,  obit,  iii,  642. 

for,  625  ;  when  nationality  Is  Ocarina,  ix,  625.  Ontario,  viii,  609 ;  ix,  6S2. 

involved,  625 ;  union  of  states,  O'Connell,  Morgan,  challenged  by  Opdyke,  G.,  obit,  v,  594. 

626 ;  cases  of  succession  and           Disraeli,  ii,  252.  Opium,  attempts  to  suppress  t 

religion,  627 ;  the  Roman  ques-  O'Connor  Don,  the,  bill  of,  in  Par-  use  of,  ii,  131, 182 ;  iii,  100; 

tion,  627.                                              liament,  iv,  458.  109 ;  culture  in  China,  iii,  !• 

Nordenskiold,  explorations  of,  i,  O'Connor,     John,   expelled  Anom  in  Persia,  v,  628 ;  Ameria 

828 ;  iii,  854  ;  iv,  411 ;  viii,  28 ;            Ohio  Legishiture,  iii,  666.  prohibited  f^m  traifio  in, 

in  Greenland,  884.  O'Conor,  Charlen,  obit   and  por-  704 ;  monopoly  in  India, ' 

Nordqvist,  explorations  by,  iv,  412.            trait,  ix,  626.  416;  reduced  trade  in  CM 

Norris,  experiments  by,  viii,  688.  Odell,  W.,  observations  by,  v,  36.  viii,  126. 

North  Borneo  Co.,  the,  vi,  829.  Odger,  Geo.,  obit,  ii,  607.  Opium-traffic  in  India  and  Chi 

Northbrook,  Lord,  sketches,  i,  406 ;  Odlin,  Peter,  obit,  ii,  585.  vi,  703 ;  vii,  666. 

V,  680.  O'Donnell,  P.,  crime  and  trial  of.  Orange  Free  Sute,  ix,  115. 
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lUaweed,  ix,  498. 
£.  0.  C,  sketch,  viii,  611 ; 
service  on  the  Bio  Grande,  ii, 
518,  66d 

iT  of  the  Double  Dragon,  vii, 
102. 

lance,   improvements   in,   ii, 
S22 ;  experiments  with,  v,  29 ; 
3f  various  countries,  vii,  576. 
on,  in  every  volume, 
use.  Marquis,  obit,  v,  602. 
italists,  Congress  of,  i,  711. 
n,  Sir  B.,  obit,  i,  689. 
C.  A.,  obit,  i,  689. 
Q,  Jas.,  sketoh,  ii,  628 ;  explo- 
rations, ii,  886. 
Q,  Wm.,  obit,  iii,  642. 
•me,  B.,  obit,  vii,  647. 
od,  Samuel,  sketch,  v,  614. 
in  Paaha,  sketch,  ii,  628. 
ch-Farming  in  U.  8.,  vii,  672. 
•,  Admiral  H.  C,  obit,  i,  689. 
y,  Ciiief,  sketoh,  v,  616. 
comers,  sect  of,  vi,  707. 
dank,  crime  of,  vii,  54,  488. 
stone.  Baron,  obit,  viii,  608. 
weg,  K.,  obit,  i,  639. 
a,  B.  D.,  sketch,  ii,  628. 
iford,  J.,  obit,  ii,  608. 
I,  attempt  to  deflect  the,  vii, 
(35. 

ren,  making  of,  v,  88 ;  vii,  92 ; 
Mssive  and  active,  viii,  120. 
er-Beds,  Deterioration  of,  vi, 
r07;  protection  for,  vii,  606; 
n   Connecticut,    ix,   282;   in 
J^ew  Jersey,  ix,  671. 
Bter  Navy,"  the,  vi,  629,  682. 
le,  curative  properties  of,  i,  91 ; 
!rom  ondes  of  manganese,  92 ; 
Iquefaction  of,  v,  86. 

So,  South,  Qerman  Trade  on 
Jie,  iv,  442. 

lotti,  inventions  by,  vi,  253. 
ard,  chum  to  governorship  of 
Louisiana,  i,  489 ;  ii,  455,  465. 
:ard,  A.  S.,  obit.,  ix,  610. 
ard,  L.  B.,  obit,  ix,  610. 
:er,  Asa,  sketch,  iv,  712. 
Iford,  S.,  obit,  iii,  642. 
,  Elizabeth  P.,  daim  of,  in 
Ck>ngTess,  vi,  145. 
en.  Count,  obit,  ix,  620. 
e,  B.,  obit.,  vii,  641. 
t,  luminous,  v,  98. 
iring-off"    practice    in    the 
Bouse,  vii,  199. 
oky,  F.,  sketch,  i,  654. 
sntological  discoveries,  ix,  686. 
stine,  explorations  in,  i,  327, 
S28;  ii,  824;  survey,  825. 
stine,  German  colonies  in,  viii, 
314 ;  exploration  in,  ix,  27. 
y.  Count,  obit,  i,  640. 
rey,  J.  G.,  obit,  vi,  687. 


Palikao,  Comte  de,  obit,  iii,  660. 

Palisa,  Dr.,  discoveries  by,  ii,  44; 
iii,  86 ;  iv,  51 ;  v,  84 ;  vii,  85 ; 
viU,  21,  22. 

Palladium,  new  compound  of,  iii, 
89. 

Palladius,  obit.,  iv,  701. 

Palmer,  E.  H.,  obit,  vii,  647; 
sketch,  viii,  614;  murderers 
indicted,  viii,  297. 

Palmer,  N.  B.,  obit,  ii,  586. 

Palmer,  W.  B.,  obit,  i,  622. 

Palmer,  W.  P.,  obit,  ix,  610. 

Pamir,  the,  iv,  399. 

Panama  Canal,  vi,  714;  vii,  107, 
818-815;  viu,  140,  808;  ix, 
155,  315. 

Panslavists,  sentence  of  a  leader  of, 
iii,  426 ;  agitations  of,  viii,  705. 
See  Slavs. 

Pantelophone,  the,  vi,  258. 

Papacy,  the,  relations  of  Germa- 
ny, i,  260,  680;  ii,  659,  682; 
ui,  881 ;  V,  689 ;  vi,  846,  775, 
792;  vii,  857,  858,  note,  724; 
viii,  895,  698 ;  with  Italy,  i, 
422,  708 ;  ii,  408,  410,  677  ;  iu, 
786 ;  vi,  450, 792 ;  vii,  487, 724 ; 
viii,  692;  with  Austna,  viii, 
694 ;  with  Belgium,  iii,  56 ;  v, 
64, 56 ;  viii,  56,  698 ;  with  Bus- 
sia,  vii,  726;  viii,  694;  with 
Switzerland,  ii,  682 ;  viii,  694 ; 
with  South  American  govern- 
ments, i,  707 ;  with  France,  iii, 
843, 848 ;  vi,  798 ;  vii,  726 ;  viu, 
870 ;  in  United  States,  vi,  793 ; 
viii,  694 ;  establishment  of  the 
hierarchy  in  Scotland,  iii,  732 ; 
instructions  to  bishops  in  U. 
S.,  iii,  787 ;  the  papal  guaran- 
tees, ii,  408  ;^  viii,  454.  See 
also  the  allocution,  ii,  677,  and 
Boman  Question,  vii,  627. 

Paper,  carbon  or  impression,  ix, 
638.  • 

Paper  Exposition,  iii,  724. 

Paper-hangings  and  wall-paper, 
viii,  615;  ix,  247. 

Paper-making  in  India,  ix,  407. 

Paper-pulp,  new  process  for,  viii, 
115. 

Papua,  ix,  638.    See  New  Guinea. 

Paraguay,  i,  654;  iu,  677;  vi,  724; 
vu,  673;  viii,  617;  ix,  640. 

Pardo,  Don  Manuel,  assassination 
of,  iii,  687. 

Pardons,  Board  of,  in  Conn.,  viii, 
253. 

Parian  Wares,  viii,  640. 

Paris,  Auguste,  ii,  819. 

Paris,  first  meeting  of  the  Chambers 
in,  since  1870,  iv,  892 ;  map  of, 
and  environs,  ii,  306. 

Parisel,  Dr.  F.,  obit,  ii,  60a 

Parker,  B.,  experiments  by,  iii,  722. 


Parlatore,  F.,  obit.,  ii,  608. 

Parker,  W.,  sketch,  ix,  641. 

Parliament,  the  German,  oiganiza- 
tion  of,  vii,  209 ;  absenteeism, 
210 ;  rules,  210;  groups  in,  211 ; 
general  aspect,  211. 

Parliamentary  system  of  England, 
the,  vii,  199 ;  rules,  ibid.,  206 ; 
penal  power,  202 ;  expulsions, 
202;  the  c^ur«,  203. 

Parmentier,  Gen.,  observations  by, 
viu,  22. 

Pamell,  C.  S.,  sketch,  v,  615 ;  ar- 
rest, vi,  368;  proposed  suspen- 
sion, vii,  204 ;  "  Treaty  of  Kil- 
mainham,"  vii,  867;  contro- 
versy with  Mr.  Foster,  viii,  412. 

Parrott,  B.  P.,  obit,  ii,  586 ;  inven- 
tion by,  iii,  754,  762. 

Parsons,  Dr.,  murder  of,  v,  690. 

Parsons,  E.  T.,  obit,  i,  622. 

Parsons,  H.  B.,  experiments  by, 
vi,  95. 

Parsons,  P.  M. ,  invention  by,  i,  523. 

Parsons,  T.,  sketch,  vii,  673. 

Pasohall,  G.  W.,  obit,  iii,  648. 

Pasolini,  Count,  obit.,  i,  640. 

Passerini,  L.,  obit,  ii,  608. 

Pasteur,  germ  theory  of,  iii,  887; 
experiments  by,  iv,  443;  vi, 
347. 

Patagonia,  partition  of,  i,  34. 

Patents,  viii,  618;  grounds  and 
methods  of  obtaining,  laws 
on,  etc.,  61&^28;  change  in 
English  law,  623 ;  internation- 
al conferences,  624;  bill  in 
Germany,  ii,  851 ;  office  organ- 
ized, 852;  Congress,  iii,  814; 
to  two  or  more,  809 ;  Burdett- 
Estey  suit,  iv,  842 ;  drive-well 
suit,  V,  418 ;  British  law,  viii, 
410;  ix,  642. 

Patin,  H.  J.  G.,  sketch,  i,  654. 

Patrizi,  C,  obit,  i,  640. 

Patterson,  Capt,  explorations  and 
death  of,  iv,  408. 

Patterson,  Bobert,  sketch,  vi,  725. 

Patterson,  W.  C,  obit,  viii,  593. 

Pattison,  M.,  obit,  ix,  620. 

Pattison,  B.  E.,  sketch  and  por- 
tnut,  vii,  678. 

Paul,  H.  M.,  observations  by,  viii, 
21. 

Paulding,  H.,  obit.,  ill,  648. 

Pavement,  for  cities,  ii,  277. 

Payne,  Joseph,  sketoh,  i,  654. 

Paynter,  J.  A.,  obit,  i,  640. 

Peacock,  Mary  T.,  obit,  iv,  774. 

Peanut-crop  in  Virginia,  vii,  829. 

Pearl-fishing,  viii,  141 ;  ix,  493. 

Pearson,  B.  M.,  obit,  iii,  648. 

Pease,  A.  H.,  obit,  vii,  641. 

Pease,  J.  L.,  obit,  iii,  648. 

Pecci,  Cardinal,  sketch,  ii,  629. 
See  Leo  XIII. 
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Poles,  ooDoiliation  of,  viii,  708. 

Police  power  of  States,  ix,  429. 

Polioj,  Indian,  changes  of,  vi,  421. 

Political  Agitations,  in  Denmark, 
iv,  818;  vi,  209,  210  ;  in  Port- 
ugal, vi,  760;  in  France,  ii, 
808 ;  map  of  France,  ii,  814 ; 
in  Italy,  see  Italia  Irredenta ; 
in  U.  8.,  i,  719.  See  also  un- 
der titles  of  countries. 

Political  Assessments,  vii,  698.  See 
also  Civil-Service  Reform. 

Political  Cases  in  S.  C,  pardons, 
iv,  820. 

PoliUokl  crimes,  by  supposed  Fe- 
nians, vi,  870.  See  Assassina- 
tions. 

Political  parties,  English,  viii,  412. 

Political  parties,  U.  S.,  conventions 
of.  See  under  names  of  States 
in  each  volume. 

Polk,  Tnisten,  obit.,  i,  622. 

Polygamy,  in  Utah,  vi,  788,  869; 
ix,  219,  792 ;  in  Idaho,  viii, 
485,  812. 

Polynias,  the,  vii,  882. 

Pomare  II,  Queen  of  the  Society 
Islands,  ii,  58. 

Pompeii,  celebration  of  destruction 
of,  iv,  527. 

Ponroy,  P.  G.  A.,  sketch,  i,  668. 

Pope,  Com.  J.,  obit.,  i,  622. 

Population,  the  center  of,  in  the 
U.  S.,  with  maps,  vi,  755. 

Population,  density  and  death- 
rate,  iii,  723. 

Porcelain,  viii,  689. 

Pork,  prohibition  of  American,  vih, 
896,648. 

Porter,  A.  D.,  invention  by,  ii, 
720. 

Porter,  Fitz-John,  case  of,  iv,  49 ; 
in  Congress,  viii,  286 ;  ix,  205. 

Porto  Rico,  viii,  648  ;  ix,  668. 

Portraits,  composite,  iii,  726. 

Ports  opened  in  China,  i,  119 ;  ii, 
102. 

Portugal,  in  every  volume. 

Postage,  review  of  legislation  on, 
viii,  168 ;  bill  in  Congress  for 
reduction,  viii,  185 ;  review  of 
reductions,  viii,  188. 

Postal  Dispatch,  Pneumatic,  ii,  497. 

Postal  Statistics,  i,  240  ;  iv,  836. 

Potagoe,  Dr.,  explorations  by,  v, 
292. 

Potanin,  G.  N.,  explorations  of,  ii, 
827. 

Potassa,  determination  of,  ii,  98; 
manufacture,  viii,  115. 

Potel,  invention  of  poteline,vii,  816. 

Pothuan,  Louis,  ii,  821. 

Potomac  marshes,  the,  dnunage 
recommended,  v,  650. 

Potter,  C.  N.,  sketch,  vii,  697. 

Potter,  H.  C,  sketch,  viii,  652. 


Pouget,  trial  of,  vUi,  869. 

Poiyoulat,  J.  J.  F.,  obit.,  v,  602. 

Power  of  Congress  over  Witnesses, 
vii,  698 ;  Kilboume  case,  ibid. 

Powys,  Bishop,  obit.,  ii,  609. 

Prado,  M.  I.,  sketch,  iv,  782. 

Praga,  £.,  obit.,  i,  640. 

Prat,  M.,  new  metal  discovered  by, 
ii,  602. 

Prati,  G.,  obit.,  ix,  620. 

Pratt,  D.  D.,  obit.,  ii,  686. 

Pratt  Public  Library,  vu,  609. 

Pray,  E.  H.,  obit.,  i,  622. 

Prayer-book,  revision  of  the,  ii,  24. 

Prazak,  Dr.  A.,  iv,  60. 

Predegram,  A.,  obit.,  ii,  587. 

Preece,  W.  H.,  observations  by, 
viii,  526. 

Prejevalsky ,  explorations  of,  v,  289. 

Preller,  F.,  obit.,  iii,  660. 

Prentiss,  Mrs.  E.  P.,  obit.,  iii,  644. 

Presbyterian  Alliance,  the,  ii,  650. 

Presbyterians,  in  every  volume. 

Prescott,  A.  B.,  investigations  by, 
V,  92. 

Presidency  of  Mexico,  three  claim- 
ants to,  ii,  612. 

President  of  the  United  States,  pro- 
posed amendments  on  the  elec- 
tion and  length  of  term  of,  i, 
132-138,  158-166;  saUiry  of 
the,  i,  171;  third  term  of,  i, 
167 ;  executive  acts,  where  per- 
formed, i,  169 ;  election  of, 
see  Elections,  Presidential. 

Presidential  electors,  vii,  147. 

Presidential  Inability,  vi,  414. 

Presidents,  absences  of,  from 
Washington,  i,  169-171. 

Press,  the,  suppression  of  news- 
papers, i,  709 ;  laws  in  France, 
ii,  804-808;  trial  of  Cassagnac, 
805 ;  colportage  bill,  iii,  848 ; 
anmesty  for  offenses  of,  848, 
844 ;  bUl  on,  vi,  811 ;  in  India, 
restrictions  on,  iii,  88 ;  the  na- 
tive, 485;  laws  in  Japan,  iii, 
462 ;  silenced  in  Ecuador,  iii, 
261. 

Preston,  J.  S.,  sketch,  vi,  771. 

Preston,  S.,  obit.,  ii,  587. 

Pretenders,  French,  bill  to  exile, 
viii,  866. 

Price,  Roger,  in  Africa,  iii,  862. 

Prince  Edward  Island,  viii,  660. 

Princeteau,  Gen.,  obit.,  i,  641. 

Princeton  Telescope,  vii,  41. 

Pringsheim,  theory  of,  vi,  111. 

Printing,  improvements  in,  i,  518 ; 
vi,  548. 

Prisons,  in  New  York,  i,  597,  605 ; 
Maryland,  ii,  478;  Massachu- 
setts, ii,  482;  vi,  587;  Ken- 
tucky, iv,  539 ;  Texas,  iv,  881 ; 
California,  vi,  82 ;  viii,  78 ;  re- 
formatories in  Michigan,  vii, 


554;  at  Louvain,  viii,  497; 
contract  system,  iv,  600,  658, 
665 ;  the  separate  system,  vii, 
675 ;  English  system,  viii,  408. 
See  also  Convict  Labor. 

Prisons,  Southern,  during  the 
civU  war,  i,  184^192. 

Pritchett,  observations  by,  iv,  52. 

Pijevalsky,  Col.,  explorations  of, 
U,  826 ;  iii,  859,  360. 

Proa,  ix,  115. 

Prohibition,  viii,  661 ;  by  statute, 
664 ;  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment, 666;  license,  668,  668; 
effects  of  enforcements,  668; 
constitutionality,  669 ;  argu- 
ments for,  670;  in  Iowa,  ix, 
411 ;  in  Maine,  ix,  463 ;  Na- 
tional Convention,  ix,  774. 

Prohibition  Reform  party,  i,  780. 

Prokesch-Osten,  Count  A.,  sketch, 
i,  675. 

Propaganda  Fide,  congregation  of, 
seizure  of  property  of,  viii,  692. 

Property  Rights  of  Foreigners  in 
Mexico,  viii,  638 ;  great  estates 
in,  viii,  688. 

Protection  in  Germany,  iv,  485  ;  in 
France,  v,  284 ;  in  Mexico,  v, 
14 ;  in  Canada,  vi,  217 ;  Speaker 
Carlisle  on,  viii,  94.  See  Duties 
and  Tariff. 

Proteids,  sources  of  the,  ii,  94. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in 
every  volume. 

Proteus,  destruction  of  the,  viii, 
421. 

Prout,  chemical  hypothesis  of,  vi, 
42. 

Prout,  Skinner,  obit.,  i,  641. 

Provisions,  commerce  in,  iv,  167. 

Prussia,  in  every  volume  but  viii 
and  ix. 

Prussia,  General  Synod  of,  iv,  742. 

Prussian  and  German  Govern- 
ments, antagonism  between, 
Ul,  878. 

Pruyn,  R.  H.,  obit.,  vii,  642. 

Ptomaines,  discovciy  of,  vii,  94. 

Public  Documents,  in  first  six  vol- 
umes. 

Public  Meeting8,bills  on,  in  France, 
V,  288. 

Pugh,  Geo.  E.,  sketch,  i,  691. 

Purcell,  J.  B.,  sketch,  viii,  672; 
vii,  726.  See  Bishops,  Liabil- 
ity of,  etc. 

Pusey,  E.  B.,  sketch  and  portrait, 
vu,  711. 

PMitnam,  R.  G.,  obit.,  iii,  644. 

Putnam,  J.  P.,  obit.,  vii,  642. 

Putkammer,  R.  V.  von,  sketch,  iv, 
740. 

PQtz,  W.,  obit.,  ii,  609. 

Pyramid,  in  Mexico,  viii,  586. 

Pyramids,  the  Egyptian,  vii,  258 ; 
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opening  of,  260;  of  Senefhi, 
262 ;  ix,  21. 

Qnaokenbosh,  J.  V.  P.,  olnt.,  i, 
622. 

Quain,  Sir  John,  obit.,  i,  641. 

Quarantine  rules,  v,  12. 

Quebec,  Province  of,  viii,  674 ;  po- 
litical controversy  in,  iv,  819 ; 
ix,  676. 

Quebracho,  ix,  272. 

Quicksilver-Mines  of  Siena,  viii, 
523. 

Quincy,  Edmund,  obit.,  ii,  587. 

Race,  G.  W.,  obit,  vi,  687. 

Haces,  conflicts  of,  in  Austria,  vii, 
47,  58. 

Badetzki,  G^n.,  sketch,  ii,  671. 

BadiophoDy,  vi,  787. 

Raff,  J.,  obit.,  vii,  647. 

Raffray,  explorations  by,  iii,  865 ; 
iv,  411. 

Rahway,  N.  J.,  bankruptcy  of,  iv, 
669. 

Raikes,  Robert,  v,  674. 

Railroad  Land  Grants,  1,  692. 

Railroads  of  the  United  States,  vii, 
712;  statistics,  v,  242;  viii, 
886 ;  Northern  Pacific,  vi,  180 ; 
viii,  618 ;  completion,  viii,  781 ; 
Southern  Pacific,  iii,  571 ;  vi, 
518 ;  Transcontinental,  viii, 
816;  famous  fights  between, 
iv,  158, 159 ;  war  of  rates,  vii, 
560 ;  suits  on,  ii,  754 ;  vii,  456, 
464 ;  priority  of  liens,  iv,  842 ; 
effect  of  freight  rates  in  Ver- 
mont, iv,  840;  memorial  on, 
fh)m  Vermont  Grange,  iv,  841 ; 
board  to  supervise,  iv,  601, 
602;  anti-Monopoly  League,  vi, 
652;  decision  on  taxation  of, 
viii,  841 ;  validity  of  bonds  in 
aid  of,  iii,  580 ;  v,  809 ;  inter- 
state commerce  bill,  vi,  172; 
reductions  on  freight,  viii,  152 ; 
N.  T.  commission  act,  vii,  600 ; 
business  in  1884,  iz,  828. 

Railroads,  Elevated,  iii,  284;  Vi- 
enna circular,  vi,  247 ;  bill  on 
taxes  of  N.  Y.,  vii,  600 ;  inves- 
tigation of  charges,  602;  case 
of  Judge  Westbrook,  602,  603 ; 
decision  on  damages  to  prop- 
erty by,  616. 

Railways,  Electric,  viii,  675. 

Railways,  government  control  of, 
in  Germany,  i,  844,  679;  ii, 
852;  iv,  441,  742;  vii,  849; 
viii,  891,  894;  in  Italy,  i,  418; 
in  Hungary,  viii,  40 ;  in  Den- 
mark, vi,  209;  Danube  and 
Turkish,  viii,  48  ;  first  in  Chi- 
na, ii,  102;  closed  in  China, 
vi,  107 ;  Indian,  vii,  414 ;  new 


system  of  mountain,  vi,  246 ; 
trans  -  Andean,  iii,  20,  291 ; 
HimaUyan,  vii,  284 ;  proposed 
Sahara,  iv,  27;  v,  298;  Eu- 
phrates, viii,  806 ;  in  Austra- 
lia, V,  88,  40 ;  vii,  42 ;  in  Per- 
sia, vi,  782 ;  in  New  Zealand, 
vii,  46 ;  in  South  America,  iii, 
63,  677;  V,  59,  65;  vu,  682; 
viii,  66 ;  in  Central  America, 
iii,  417 ;  iv,  460 ;  v,  199 ;  Can- 
ada Pacific,  V,  214,  221 ;  vu, 
217 ;  viii,  87. 

Railways,  Improvements  in,  en- 
gines, ii,  494,  496 ;  brakes,  ii, 
496;  signals  and  speed  indi- 
cators, i,  252, 516 ;  car-wheels, 
i,  516;  bridges,  v,  242,  244; 
improvements,  vi,  544 ;  Ameri- 
can engines  and  cars,  iv,  188 ; 
constant-circuit  rail  system,  iv, 
602 ;  plan  for  a  ship,  iv,  845 ; 
narrow-gauge,  iii,  279. 

Railway  service  in  the  United 
States,  ix,  677. 

Rainfall,  annual,  of  U.  S.,  with 
map,  viii,  528 ;  affected  by  for- 
ests, 851. 

Rains,  G.  J.,  sketch,  vi,  788. 

Rigah  of  Pooree,  trial  of,  iii,  488. 

Ralston,  J.,  cotton-cleaner  of,  vi, 
265. 

Rameau,  S.,  obit.,  i,  641. 

Ramsay,  Prof,  theory  of,  vi,  850. 

Ramsey,  Alex.,  sketch,  iv,  884. 

Ranavalena  II,  Queen  of  Madagas- 
car, death  of,  viii,  507. 

Randall,  S.  J.,  sketches,  i,  692;  iv, 
748  ;  portrait,  iv,  198. 

Randolph,  T.  F.,  obit.,  viii,  598. 

Ranke,  F.,  obit.,  i,  641. 

Ranvier,  experiments  by,  vi,  758 ; 
viu,  60. 

Raoult,  researches  by,  vi,  100. 

Rapieff,  invention  by,  iii,  271. 

Raspail,  F.  V.,  obit.,  iu,  660. 

Rassara,  Hormuzd,  discoveries  by, 
vi,  22;  vii,  268. 

Rau,  H,  obit.,  i,  641. 

Raumer,  R.  von,  obit.,  1,  641. 

Ravensworth,  Earl  of,  obit.,  iii, 
660. 

Rawlins,  J.  H.,  obit.,  i,  622. 

Rawson,  G.  "W.,  obit.,  ii,  587. 

Ray,  C.  8.,  experiments  by,  vi,  748, 
751. 

Ray,  P.  H.,  expecUtion  under,  vi, 
825. 

Raymond,  J.  H.,  obit,  iii,  644. 

Read,  Sophia  H.,  obit,  v,  595. 

Reade,  Charles,  obit  and  portrait, 
ix,  687. 

Reay,  Baron,  obit,  i,  641. 

Rebellion,  war  of  the,  collection  of 
tax  for  expenses  of  conducting, 
iv,  429. 


Recidivists,  ix,  842. 

Reciprocity  treaty  between  Mexieo 
and  United  States,  viii,  535. 

Reconstruction.  See  Pn^deot'i 
messages,  i,  681 ;  ii,  660,  662. 

Red-Croes  Societiea  and  the  liinof 
war,  vii,  715. 

Redfield,  H.  J.,  olnt,  u,  587. 

Redfield,  J.  F.,  sketch,  i,  692. 

Redistricting  in  Conn.,  vi,  198;  in 
N.  Y.,  viii,  BC9 ;  in  Pi.,  tni, 
624. 

Redgrave,  S.,  obit,  i,  641. 

Red-gum  tree,  the,  viii,  545. 

Red  light,  the,  viii,  525;  ooDoec- 
tion  with  sun -color,  ibid.; 
theories  on,  526 ;  ix,  58. 

Red  men,  the,  iv,  846. 

Red  Sea  coast  annexed  to  Egrp^  ^* 
285 ;  trade  of,  ix,  418. 

Reed,  Joe.,  obit,  ii,  587. 

Reed,  W.  B.,  obit,  i,  622. 

Reese,  J.,  fVision-disk  of,  vi,  81S. 

Reform  in  the  Civil  Service,  viii, 
682;  examinations,  684;  New 
York  Board,  686;  dasset  of 
the  service,  686;  rules,  688; 
subjects,  688,  689 ;  ix,  226, 690. 

Reformed  Church  in  France,  Uueit- 
ened  schism  in,  i,  695. 

Reformed  Churches,  in  every  rd- 
ume  but  vL 

Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  i,  696 ; 
ii,  678 ;  iii,  721 ;  iv,  W ;  viii, 
682 ;  peculiar  tenets  of,  i,  6^ ; 
first  church  in  England  of,  iii, 
721 ;  admission  to  Anglictn 
pulpits  of  clergymen  of,  iv,  SO. 

Reforms  proposed  in  Russia,  vi, 
799;  in  Germany,  vii,  I5S; 
acts  in  Victoria,  vi,  45;  elec^ 
oral,  in  Brazil,  vi,  71;  pr«>- 
posed  electoral,  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, iv,  454. 

Refunding  the  national  debt,  his- 
tory of,  iv,  751. 

Regicides,  attempted,  iii,  292, 2$S, 
879-881,  458. 

Regiuiult,  H.  v.,  obit,  iii,  660. 

Reichert,  E.  T.,  experiments  br, 
vii,  690. 

Reichlin-Meldegg,  Freiherr  vco, 
obity,  ii,  609. 

Reichstag,  the.  See  Parliament, 
the  German. 

Reid,  Sir  Jas.,  obit,  i,  641. 

Reid,  Mayne,  obit,  viii,  608. 

Reinhart,  K.  A.,  obit,  ii,  609. 

Reinsberg,  Baron.  See  Dtriogt- 
feld,  i,  288. 

Reisbech,  Freiherr  von,  obit,  i,  641. 

Reiset,  M.  J.,  experiments  by,  viii, 
120. 

Religion,  intolerance  in  the  Tyrc4, 
i,  59;  iv,  67;  v,  45;  in  Bel- 
gium, i,  71 ;  V,  58,  54 ;  in  Bo- 
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hen^  iv,  851 ;  in  China,  i,  110; 
iii,  101 ;  V,  690 ;  in  Corea,  iii, 
788 ;  in  Spain,  i,  705,  729,  781 ; 
in  Turkey,  i,  261,  709,  769 ;  v, 
685 ;  secularizing  measures  in 
Brazil,  iii,  68 ;  military  honors 
refused  at  ftinerals  where  re- 
ligious  services  are  forbidden, 
i,  818 ;  public  aid  to  sects,  i, 
188, 188, 172-180, 261, 597 ;  De- 
partment of  Worship  in  France, 
vi,  805;  intervention  in  cases 
of,  vii,  627 ;  legislation  in  Rus- 
sia, viit,  708;  Protestants  in 
Egypt,  U,  284;  Christians  in 
India,  iv,  495 ;  N.  H.  amend- 
ment on,  i,  591 ;  persecution  of 
Jews,  see  Jews;  of  Mussul- 
mans, iii,  795.  See  also  Church- 
66  and  Education. 

Religion,  Society  for  the  Liberation 
of,  from  State  Control,  iv,  84 ; 
V,  17 ;  vi,  14. 

BellgiouB  Orders,  expelled  from 
France,  v,  658;  proposal  to 
settle  in  Spiun,  v,  678. 

Bemsen,  I.,  experiments  by,  vi,  99 ; 
viii,121. 

Benfroe,  J.  W.,  impeachment  of,  iv, 
428. 

Bepresentation,  demand  in  Japan 
for  popular,  iii,  462,  468. 

Bepresentatives,  apportionment  of, 
vii,  142 ;  "  Alabama  paradox,*' 
148. 

Beprieve,  extraordinary  case  of,  iii, 
818. 

Bepublican  party  in  Norway,  vii, 
771. 

Bepublican  party,  divisions  of,  in 
New  Jersey,  vii,  605,  610. 

Besearohes  and  Experiments,  iii, 
722. 

Besonant  Alloys,  i,  522. 

Beeorcin,  ix,  272. 

Besumption  of  specie  payments,  iv, 
768. 

Betorts,  platinum,  i,  94. 

Betumlng  Boards.  See  Electoral 
Commission. 

Beuleaux,  Prof.,  experiments  in 
cinematics,  i,  515. 

Bevenue  and  Tariff,  viii,  198. 

Bevenue-Cutter  Service,  vii,  584. 

Bevenue  districts,  changes,  viii,  780. 

Bevillout,  researches  of,  vii,  262. 

Bevolutionary  War,  claim  of  Ga. 
for  money  expended  in,  viii, 
887. 

Bevolutions.    See  Wars,  etc. 

Bey,  Paul,  explorations  by,  vi,  880. 

Beynier,  M.,  Invention  by,  ill,  272 ; 
vii,  269. 

Beynolds,  Emerson,  experiments 
by,  iii,  98 ;  v,  86. 

Rhallla,  Geo.,  obit.,  viU,  608. 


Bhett,  B.  B.,  sketch,  i,  698. 

Bbode  Island,  in  eveiy  volume. 

Bhodes,  B.  S.,  audiphone  invented 
by,  iv,  54. 

Bibblesdale,  Baron,  obit.,  i,  641. 

Bicasoli,  Baron,  on  the  Boman 
Question,  vii,  628 ;  obit. ,  v,  602. 

Bicco,  observations  by,  viii,  22. 

Bice,  opposition  to  culture  of,  v, 
488 ;  production  in  U.  S.,  vii, 
722. 

Rice,  N.  L.,  obit.,  ii,  587. 

Bichards,  A.  B.,  obit.,  i,  641. 

Bichardson,  C,  experiments  by, 
viii,  118. 

Bichards,  Ellen  S.,  experiments  by, 
ii,  502. 

Bichards,  Windsor,  experiments 
by,  V,  208. 

Bichardson,  J.  M.,  invention  by, 
in,  761. 

Bichardson,  M.,  obit.,  1,  628. 

Bichardson,  0.  D.,  obit.,  i,  628. 

Blchter,  A.  L.,  obit.,  ix,  621. 

Bichter,  Eugene,  speech  by,  vi,  846. 

Bichter,  H.  E.,  obit.,  i,  641. 

Bidderhold,  H.,  obit.,  i,  641. 

Elder,  Jas.,  obit.,  i,  628. 

Riecke,  F.  J.  P.,  obit.,  i,  641. 

Riedeck,  E.,  expedition  of,  viii, 
886. 

Rifle-match  at  Wimbledon,  viii, 
418. 

Rifles,  the  Martini-Henry,  Win- 
chester, Berdan,  and  Soper,  ii, 
628,  624. 

Ringer,  S.,  experiments  by,  vii, 
691 ;  viii,  638. 

Rio  Grande,  troubles  on  the,  ii, 
712;  111,555. 

Riots,  In  Miss.,  ii,  528 ;  in  Col.,  v, 
120;  in  Ark.,  vi,  81 ;  in  Ky., 
vii,  458 ;  in  Canton,  viii,  128. 
See  Labor-Strikers. 

Ripley,  Geo.,  sketch,  v,  657. 

Ripon,  Marquis  of.  Viceroy  of  In- 
dia, V,  884;  policy  of,  vii,  416. 

Ritschl,  Friedrich,  sketch,  i,  702. 

Ritter,  invention  by,  vi,  254. 

Ritualism  in  the  Anglican  Church, 
i,  25 ;  the  confessional,  II,  17, 
21 ;  vestments,  Ii,  18, 19 ;  con- 
troversy, vi,  15 ;  trials  for, 
vii,   14,  17;   iv,  81,  82,  83; 

*  *  *  A 

VIU,  6. 

River  and  Harbor  Bill,  vii,  148. 

Bivers,  fluctuations  of,  iv,  805 ; 
channel  improvements  in,  v, 
278 ;  devices  to  prevent  shift- 
ing of  channels,  v,  249. 

Bivers,  African,  singular  rise  of,  iv, 
406;  other  phenomena  of,  iv, 
407. 

Riviere,  H.,  obit.,  vlil,  604. 

Robber  bands  in  Missouri,  vii,  567. 

Robbins,  Chandler,  obit.,  vU,  642. 


Roberts,  C,  experiments  by,  viii, 
524. 

Roberts,  Sir  F.    See  Afghan  War. 

Roberts,  J.  J.,  obit.,  i,  642. 

Roberts,  M.  0.,  sketch,  v,  658. 

Roberts,  0.  M.,  sketch,  iii,  787. 

Roberts,  8.  W.,  obit.,  vii,  642. 

Robertson,  J.  B.,  obit.,  ii,  609. 

Robertson,  W.  H.,  appointment  of, 
vi,  644. 

Robie,  F.,  sketch,  vii,  498. 

Robinson,  Sir  H.  G.  R.,  sketch,  v, 
79. 

Robinson,  John,  proposed  monu- 
ment to,  ii,  182. 

Boblnson,  Lucius,  sketch,  i,  606. 

Bobinson,  W.  S.,  obit.,  I,  628. 

Bobeon,  B.  B.,  obit..  Ill,  644. 

Boca,  J.  A.,  inaugural  of,  v,  22. 

Bodgers,  John,  sketch,  vii,  722. 

Bodgers  expedition,  the,  vi,  823; 
vui,  162. 

Bodney,  G.  B.,  obit.,  viii,  598. 

Boebling,  J.  A.,  viii,  811,  818. 

Boebling,  W.  A.,  >'iii,  818. 

Bogers,  micrometer-telescope  of,  i, 
554. 

Bogers,  D.  L.,  obit.,  11,  5S7. 

Bogers,  F.,  obit.,  i,  628. 

Bogers,  H.,  obit.,  ii,  609. 

Bogers  Bey,  obit.,  ix,  621. 

Bokitanaky,  Baron  von,  lli,  732. 

Bolland,  P.  C.  A.,  obit.,  i,  642. 

Boller-ekates,  ix,  736. 

Boman  Question,  the,  vii,  627. 

Boman  Catholic  Church,  in  every 
volume.  See  also  Papacy  and 
Education. 

Boman  relics,  ix,  28,  26. 

Bomanz,  J.  J.,  obit.,  ix,  621. 

Bdntgen,  invention  by.  III,  545. 

Boon,  A.  T.  E.,  Count  von,  sketch, 
iv,  774. 

Boosevelt,  Mrs.  C,  obit.,  i,  623. 

Boose vclt,  Theo.,  obit,  iii,  644. 

Boraima,  Mt.,  ix,  589. 

Bosetti,  experiments  by,  iii,  92. 

Bosetti,  C.  A.,  reform  plan  of.  In 
Boumanla,  vii,  729,  780. 

Boss,  A.  M.,  sketch,  ill,  789. 

Boss,  Sir  D.,  obit.,  I,  642. 

Boss,  Sobieskl,  obit.,  ii,  587. 

Bossetti,  D.  G.,  obit.,  vii,  647. 

Bothschild,  Sir  A.,  obit.,  i,  642. 

Bothschlld,  Baron  L.  de,  obit.,  Iv, 
701. 

Boudalre,  Capt.,  survey  In  Africa, 
ii,  828. 

Bouher,  E.,  obit.,  ix,  621. 

Bouland,  G.,  obit.,  iii,  661. 

Boumanla,  Ii,  683 ;  III,  739 ;  v,  659 ; 
vi,  794 ;  vii,  726 ;  viii,  C95 ;  ar- 
ticle on,  in  Berlin  Treaty,  lil, 
257  ;  dissatisfaction,  740 ;  act 
to  prevent  Jews  from  buying 
lands,   740;    attitude  toward 
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Schmid,  Tbeodor,  obit.,  ii,  610. 
S<^inidc,  Gen.  von,  obit.,  i,  642. 
Schmidt,  Prof,  discoveries  by,  ii, 

48 ;  vii,  88 ;  obit,  ix,  621. 
Schmitz,  GastavuB,  obit.,  ii,  688. 
Schnitzler,  Dr.,  disco  very  by,  it, 

890. 
Schneider,  G.  C.,  bridge  designed 

by,  viii,  818. 
Sch6ne,  Prof.,  investigations,  by, 

iU,  90. 
Schools,  national  aid  to,  ix,  222. 
S<diroeder,  W.  von,   experiments 

by,  viii,  687. 
Schulhof,  Dr.,  prize  to,  iii,  89. 
Schulze-Delitzsch,  H.,  obit.,  viii, 

604. 
Schnnck,  E.,  experiments  by,  iv, 

185. 
Schnr,  W.,  prize  to,  viii,  28. 
Schurz,  Carl,  sketch,  ii,  689. 
Sch&tt,  Otto,  explorations  by,  iv, 

408. 
Schtitzenberger,  experiments  by, 

viii,  110. 
Schwackhdfer,  invention  by,  iii, 

545. 
Schwann,  T.,  obit.,  vii,  647. 
Schwatka,  Lieut.,  voyage   of,  v, 

298. 
Schweinfurth,  Dr.,  explorations  of, 

1,  881 ;  u,  828 ;  iu,  868. 
Scialoja,  A.,  obit.,  ii,  610. 
Science  Associations,  ix,  44. 
Sclopis  de  Salerano,  Count,  obit, 

iu,  661. 
Scott,  Sir  G.  G.,  obit,  iii,  661. 
Scott,  Levi,  sketch,  vii,  788. 
Scott,  T.  A.,  sketch,  vi,  806. 
Scott,  Gen.  Walter,  obit.,  1,  642. 
Scribner,  J.  B.,  obit,  iv,  696. 
Scrope,  G.  P.,  obit.,  i,  642. 
8<!ruiin  de  Lute,  vi,  807. 
Seal  Industry.    See  Alaska,  vii,  6. 
Sea-Lions,  vii,  9. 
Searle,  G.  M.,  observations  by,  viii, 

24. 
Sears,  B.,  obit,  v,  596. 
Sears,  £.  J.,  LL.  D.,  obit,  i,  628. 
Sears,  G.  B.,  obit,  ii,  588. 
Searing,  J.  A.,  obit,  i,  628. 
Sebehr  Pasha,  in  Darfour,  viii,  290, 

296 ;   command   of,  801 ;   re- 
moved, 802. 
Seochi,  P.  A.,  obit,  iii,  788. 
Secret  Societies,  Beformed  Church 

on,  V,  652. 
Sedden,  J.  A.,  obit,  v,  596. 
Seed-cotton,  bill  on,  in   Ala.,  iv, 

16 ;  invention  for  spinning,  iv, 

688. 
Seegen,  experiments  by,  vi,  750. 
Seguin,  £.,  obit,  v,  596. 
Seiberling,  J.,  obit,  i,  628. 
Selden,  S.  L.,  obit.,  1,  628. 
Sell,  E.,  study  of  Islam  by,  vi,  444. 


Sella,  Q.,  obit,  ix,  621. 

Sellon  and  Volckmar,  invention 
by,  vii,  265. 

Selwyn,  G.  A.,  obit,  iii,  661. 

Semmes,  Baphael,  sketch,  ii,  690. 

Senate,  office  of  President  of,  i,  188- 
152 ;  expulsions  from,  vii,  196. 
See  Congress. 

Senatorial  Question,  the,  in  N.  H., 
vi,  688. 

Seunaar,  insurrection  in,  viii,  299, 
801. 

Senses,  special,  ix,  656. 

Serfdom,  vi,  478;  in  Java,  vii, 
589. 

Serrigny,  D.,  obit,  i,  642. 

Servia,  i,  754 ;  ii,  691 ;  iii,  748 ;  vii, 
788;  map,  i,  754;  viii,  714; 
insurrection,  viii,  716;  arti- 
cles on,  in  the  Berlin  Treaty, 
iii,  257 ;  differences  with  Aus- 
tria, V,  47 ;  project  for  church 
union  of,  v,  847 ;  troubles  in, 
viii,  43;  Bussian  views  for, 
viU,  549 ;  ix,  782. 

Service,  (J.  S.  Life-Saving,  iii,  749. 

Service,  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital,  iv, 
778. 

Sessions,  L.  B.,  case  of,  vi,  648; 
viii,  577. 

Settembrini,  L.,  obit,  i,  642. 

Seubert,  K.,  experiments  by,  vi,  93. 

Severtzoo,  explorations  by,  iv,  899. 

Sevier,  B.,  obit.,  iv,  695. 

Sewage,  influence  of,  on  ground- 
atmosphere,  i,  94;  in  houses, 
V,  368. 

Sewage  disposal,  vii,  741. 

Seward,  M^j.  A.  H.,  obit,  i,  628. 

Seward  monument  in  New  York, 
the,  i,  716. 

Sewers,  ventilation  of,  iii,  722 ;  ix, 
724,  et  teq. 

Sewing-machines,  improvement  in, 
u,497. 

Seymour,  Edward,  obit.,  ii,  588. 

Seymour,  Sir  F.  B.  P.,  and  por- 
trait, vii,  245. 

Seymour,  0.  S.,  sketch,  vi,  808. 

Sforza,  Cardinal,  obit,  ii,  610. 

Shachovski,  Prince,  sketch,  ii,  692. 

Shah  of  Persia,  travels  of,  i,  660. 

Shandley,  £.  J.,  obit,  i,  628. 

Shannon,  Wilson,  obit,  ii,  588. 

Shari  Kiver,  the,  iii,  868. 

Sharkey,  S.  J.,  observations  by, 
viii,  684. 

Sharswood,  G.,  obit,  viii,  594. 

Shaw,  B.,  obit,  i,  642. 

Shawe,  C.  A.,  obit,  i,  648. 

Sheep-husbandry,  in  Geoigia,  iv, 
427 ;  in  Australia,  vi,  46. 

Sheldon,  George,  obit.,  vi,  688. 

Sheldon,  S.,  obit,  ix,  611. 

Shelton,  J.  T.,  obit,  i,  624. 

Shelton,  William,  obit,  viii,  594. 


Shepard,  Prof.,  observations  by, 
iv,53. 

Shepherd,  T.  P.,  obit.,  ii,  588. 

Shepley,  G.  F.,  sketch,  iii,  767. 

Shere  Ali,  i,  8 ;  negotiations  with 
Bussia,  ii,  6,  42 ;  disputed  suc- 
cession, iii,  6 ;  answer  of,  to 
the  British  Government,  iii, 
487;  flight  from  Cabul,  iii, 
487;  flight  of,  iv,  7;  death, 
iv,  9 ;  secret  correspondence 
of,  captured,  vi,  2. 

Sheridan,  Gen.  P.  H.,  sketch,  por- 
trait, viii,  715. 

Sherif  Pasha,  vii,  289. 

Sheriffs,  Te2uis  convention  of,  v, 
688. 

Sherman,  John,  sketches,  ii,  692; 
iv,  794 ;  portrait,  794. 

Sherman,  Mrs.  S.  M.  G.,  obit,  iii, 
645. 

Sherman,  T.  W.,  obit,  iv,  695. 

Sherman,  Mrs.  T.  W.,  obit,  iv,  695. 

Shields,  Jas.,  sketch,  iv,  796. 

Shields,  Jas.,  experiments  by,  vii, 
660. 

Shilder-Shuldner,  J.  I.,  obit,  iii, 
661. 

Shilleto,  Bev.  B.,  obit,  i,  648. 

Shimos^,  experiments  by,  viii.  111. 

Shinwarri  rebellion,  viii,  1. 

Shipka  pass,  contest  for,  ii,  741. 

Shipping,  acts  on,  in  Great  Britain, 
i,  858 ;  decline  of  American,  ii, 
110 ;  iv,  887 ;  v,  125  ;  vi,  786 ; 
vii,  520 ;  statistics  of  Ameri- 
can, viii,  150 ;  committees  on, 
vu,  522,  528;  bUl  on,  in  Con- 
gress,  viii,  220 ;  flneson,  in  for- 
eign ports,  vi,  777  ;  restrictions 
in  Spanish  West  Indies,  viii, 
263;  deductions  to  British, 
ibid. ;  bill  on,  in  France,  vi, 
808. 

Ships,  machinery  for  lifting,  ii,  497 ; 
for  conveying  cars,  498 ;  speed 
indicator,  499;  sounding  in- 
strument, 498;  steering  laige, 
iii,  724;  rules  for  preventing 
collisions,  vi,  778;  building, 
246  ;  vii,  521 ;  statistics  of,  in 
Maine,  viii,  510 ;  armored,  iii, 
591 ;  classes  of  war,  vi,  547 ; 
history  of  "  Old  Ironsides,"  vi, 
620 ;  the  Grosser  Kurftirst,  iii, 
885 ;  iv,  441 ;  lists,  of  war,  and 
descriptions  of  the  Calliope, 
T^m^raire,  Inflexible,  Lepan- 
to,  etc.,  see  Navies  of  Europe 
vii,  568. 

Shirley,  Com.  Paul,  obit,  i,  624. 

Shoemaker,  J.  L.,  obit,  i,  624. 

Shoring  of  bridge,  ix,  818. 

Shuvaloff,  Count,  sketch,  ii,  692. 

Siberia,  Northern,  difficulties  of 
the  new  ocean  route  to,  iii,  858. 
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Sicilian  Vespers,  anniversary  of, 
vii,  488. 

Slckels,  J.  B.,  obit.,  i,  624. 

Sidersky,  Dr.,  experimenta  by,  viii, 
118. 

Sidi  Muley  Hassan,  obit.,  ui,  661. 

Siemens,  Chas.  W.,  sketch,  viii, 
718. 

Siemens,  Frederick,  experiments 
by,  iv,  419 ;  viU,  878. 

Siemens,  Werner,  invention  by,  iii> 
276 ;  experiments,  v,  237 ;  vii, 
528. 

Siemens,  Sir  Wm.,  inventions  by, 
1,619;  vi,  265,  268,  400;  viU, 
676 ;  theory  of  the  sun,  vii,  82. 

Sight  and  toudi,  relative  accuracy 
of,  vi,  761. 

Signal  Service,  Meteorological  Di- 
vision of  the  United  States, 
with  weather-maps  and  map 
of  the  sea-ooast  telegraph,  iv, 
797. 

Signals,  sound-,  viii,  719. 

Silk,  weighting  of,  iii,  229 ;  substi- 
tute for,  724 ;  commerce  in,  iv, 
178 ;  reduced  yield  in  China, 
viii,  126;  indiistry  in  Lyons, 
ix,  846;  in  Italy,  ix,  415. 

Silliman,  Be^j.,  invention  by,  i, 
622. 

Silos,  their  construction  and  uses, 
vi,808. 

Silver,  salts  of,  ii,  91 ;  reduction  of, 
fipom  ore,  viii,  621. 

Silver  certificates  and  coins,  vi, 
779. 

Silver  coinage,  L^on  Say  on,  iii, 
814 ;  in  Germany,  iv,  440 ;  as 
legal  currency,  ii,  285, 291 ;  iii, 
18S-164;  effects  of  deprecia- 
tion, iv,  168, 618 ;  vi,  626 ;  see 
Bimetallic  Standard. 

Simon,  Jules,  resignation  of,  ii,  807; 
speech  of,  812,  813. 

Simon,  M.,  obit.,  ii,  610. 

Simons,  M.  L.,  obit.,  v,  696. 

Simons,  T.  Y.,  obit,  iii,  645. 

Simony,  trial  for,  in  Greece,  i,  869- 
871. 

Simrock,  Karl,  sketch,  i,  718. 

Sims,  J.  Marion,  sketch,  viii,  718. 

Simson,  Alfred,  voyage  of,  i,  888. 

Simpson,  M.,  obit,  ix,  611. 

Simpson,  R.,  obit,  i,  648. 

Sinkat,  fall  of,  viii,  802. 

Sioux,  war  with  the,  i,  48. 

Siren  fog-signal,  v,  448 ;  viii,  728. 

Sitting  Bull,  i,  48. 

Skate,  ix,  788. 

Skene,  J.  H.,  researches  of,  vii, 
264. 

Skin-Diseases,  remedy  for.  See 
Ichthyol,  viii,  484. 

Skobeleff,  M.  D.,  sketches,  ii,  698 ; 
vii,  742. 


Skye  Crofters,  ix,  878. 

Slade,  AdolphuB,  obit,  ii,  611. 

Slade,  £.,  obit,  iii,  646. 

Slag,  utilization  of,  iii,  722. 

Slater,  J.  F.,  obit,  ix,  612. 

Slaughter,  W.  B.,  obit,  iv,  696. 

Slavery  in  Brazil,  i,  77;  vii,  70; 

movement  to  abolish,  viii,  67 ; 

the  Soudan,  ii,  269, 270 ;  v,  285; 

viii,  290,  292 ;  in  Cyprus,  iii, 

402 ;  in  Cuba,  iii,  774 ;  iv,  822 ; 

abolition,  viU,  262;  in  United 

States,  see  Exodus,  iv,  854; 

Southern  Presbyterian  Church 

on,  i,  270 ;  among  Turkomans, 

vi,  788;  in  Madagascar,  vii, 

498;  form  of,  iu  Queensland, 

viii,  86. 
Slave-trade,  the  field  of,  ii,  270, 

829,  831 ;  inquiiy  into,  ii,  641 ; 

efforts  of  Qen.  Gordon  to  stop, 

viii,  899. 
Slavs,  the,  and  schemes  for  their 

union,  i,  68-60 ;  ii,  268  ;  v,  47 ; 

vii,  47,  68;  viii,  46,  48.    See 

also  Panslavists. 
Sleeper,  J.  8.,  obit,  iii,  645. 
Smidl-pox,  Ceeley  case,  vii,  287. 
Smalls,  K.,  pardon  of,  iv,  820. 
Smoe,  Dr.  A.,  obit,  ii,  611. 
Smell,  experiments  on  the  sense  of, 

viU,  686. 
Smirke,  S.,  obit,  ii,  611. 
Smith,  Albee,  invention,  vii,  486. 
Smith,  Albert,  obit.,  iii,  645. 
Smith,  Asa  D.,  sketch,  ii,  698. 
Smith,  Avery,  obit,  i,  624. 
Smith,  B.  B.,  obit,  ix,  612. 
Smith,  C.  M.,  observations  by,  viii, 

626. 
Smith,  C.  P.,  obit,  ii,  588. 
Smith,  D.  M.,  obit,  vi,  688. 
Smith,  £.  Darwin,  obit,  viii,  594. 
Smith,  £.  F.,  experiments  by,  iv, 

184;  V,  96. 
Smith,  £.  P.,  obit,  i,  624. 
Smith,  F.  G.,  obit.,  iii,  645. 
Smith,  George,  sketch,  i,  718 ;  re- 
searches of,  vii,  262-264. 
Smith,  H.  B.,  sketch,  ii,  694. 
Smith,  Ida  G.,  obit,  vii,  648. 
Smith,  Jos.,  obit,  ii,  588. 
Smith,  J.  Cotton,  sketch,  vii,  742. 
Smith,  J.  Lawrence,  discovery  by, 

iii,  87 ;  sketch,  viii,  718. 
Smith,  J.  P.,  buoy  invented  by,  v, 

452. 
Smith,  J.  Y.,  obit.,  i,  624. 
Smith,  Leigh,  cruises  of,  v,  808; 

vi,  828,  825;  vii,  884. 
Smith,  N.  R.,  obit.,  ii,  688. 
Smith,  Lady  P.,  obit,  ii,  611. 
Smith,  R.  A.,  obit,  ix,  621. 
Smith,  W.  Robertson,  trial  of,  for 

heresy,  ii,  648;   iii,  698;   v, 

684;  vi,  760,  769. 


Smoke-consumer,  a,  i,  518. 

Smyth,  J.  F.,  Insurance  Soperin- 
tendent,  trial  of,  iii,  616. 

Snead,  J.  T.,  obit,  vi,  68a 

Snell,  Prof.  £.  L.,  obit,  i,  684. 

Snowden,  J.  R.,  obit,  iii,  645. 

Socialism,  Btate,  of  Bismarck,  rOi, 
898. 

Socialists,  in  Denmark,  ii,  250; 
increase  of,  in  Germanj,  S82; 
measures  against,  in,  S79- 
881,  884 ;  attempt  on  the  Em. 
peror's  life,  881;  effect  of 
anti-Socialist  bill,  888 ;  in  the 
Reichstag,  iv,  440 ;  law  agiinit, 
V,  818 ;  Emperor's  rescript,  iii, 
898;  trials  in  Ruaua,  ii,688; 
iii,  744;  trials  in  France,  vii, 
826 ;  schools  of,  viii,  868 ;  rioCs 
in  Austria,  viii,  46 ;  in  Italj, 
iii,  458;  congress  proposed, 
vi,  829 ;  held  at  Copenhagen, 
viii,  276. 

Soootra,  i,  9 ;  British  treaty,  718. 

Soda,  manufacture  of,  viii,  114. 

Sojourner  Truth,  obit,  viii,  595. 

Sokolo,  town  of,  vi,  828. 

Soldiers  and  sailors,  committee  on 
violations  of  statutes  as  to  ap- 
pointments of,  iv,  770. 

Soldiery,  mutiny  of  Kg}-ptiaD,  ri, 
286. 

Soleillet,  Paul,  expeditions  d^  iii, 
864;  V,  292. 

Solids,  solubility  of,  in  gases,  if, 
186. 

Somerby,  G.  A.,  obit,  iv,  696. 

Somerset,  Duchess  of,  obit,  ix, 
622. 

Sophia,  Queen  of  the  Netherlasdi, 
obit,  ii,  611. 

Sophocles,  E.  A.,  obH.,  viii,  595. 

Sorby,  H.  C,  investigations  by, 
vii,  582. 

Sorghum,  experiments  with,  ir, 
841. 

Sosnovski,  expedition  to  Chint,  i, 
829. 

Sothem,  £.  A.,  sketcli,  vi,  811. 

Soto,  M.  A.,  sketch,  iii,  424. 

Soudan,  the.  Col.  Gordon  appoist- 
ed,  ii,  269 ;  his  intentiocs  re- 
garding slavery,  ibid.;  slaTe> 
trade  in,  v,  285 ;  explontioo  d, 
vi,  826 ;  rebeUion  in,  vn,  256; 
viii,  298,  607 ;  histoiy  and  pro- 
ductions, 290 ;  oommerce,  884 ; 
British  policy,  801 ;  Gordos'i 
mission,  899. 

Souillart,  Prof.,  priie  to,  viii,  28. 

Soule,  G.  L.,  obit.,  iv,  696. 

Souli^,  £.,  obit,  i,  648. 

Sound,  aberration  of,  viii,  724. 

Sound-Signals,  viii,  719. 

Soustde  Borckcnfeld,  A.  van,  ohiti 
ii,  611. 
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South  Afiioa.  See  Cape  Colony, 
etc. 

South  Afirican  Confederation,  dis- 
cussed in  Parliament,  v,  S88. 

South  America,  boundaries  in,  i, 
888.  See  Boundaries,  Disput- 
ed. 

Southard,  W.  F.,  experiments  by, 
vi,751. 

South  Carolina,  in  every  volume ; 
election  cases,  iz,  789. 

Spafford,  M.  H.  G.,  sect  founded 

by,  vi,  ror. 

Spain,  in  every  volume. 

SparVman,  J.  D.,  obit.,  i,  624. 

Spaulding,  Judge  A.,  obit.,  1,  624. 

Specie  Resumption,  in  Italy,  viii, 
451 ;  in  U.  S.,  ii,  237,  290,  668 ; 
ill,  164,  175,  825,  801 ;  iv,  28, 
867.  See  also  Resumption  of 
Specie  Payments,  iv,  768. 

Spectra  of  vapors  and  gases,  v,  95. 

Spectroscopio  Observations,  i,  49. 

Spectrum,  the  solar,  evidence  from, 
iv,  180. 

Spelling  Reform,  Faculty  of  Uni- 
versity of  Miss,  on,  iv,  687; 
article  on,  iz,  748. 

Spence,  J.  B.,  discovery  by,  v,  98. 

Spenoe,  T.  A,  obit.,  ii,  589. 

Spencer,  Herbert,  on  the  nature  of 
the  elements,  iii,  91. 

Spicer,  W.  F.,  obit,  iii,  645. 

Spinoza,  statue  of,  v,  555. 

Spleen,  the,  ftmction  of,  vi,  761 ; 
viii,  685. 

Splenectomy,  viii,  751. 

Spofford,  H.  M.,  obit.,  v,  596. 

Spontaneous  generation,  ix,  94. 

Spooner,  A.  J.,  obit.,  vi,  688. 

Spottiswoode,  W.,  obit.,  viii,  605. 

Spotts,  J.  H.,  obit.,  vii,  644. 

Sprague,  J.  J.,  obit.,  iii,  646. 

Sprague,  Peleg,  sketch,  v,  678. 

Sprague,  W.  B.,  sketch,  i,  788. 

Sproat,  M.  L.,  obit.,  1,  624. 

Spring,  experiments  by,  viii,  118. 

Spring,  Samuel,  obit.,  ii,  589. 

Stafford,  Conn.,  broken  dam  in,  ii, 
227. 

Stahl,  on  Uchens,  iii,  476. 

Stahr,  A.  W.  T.,  sketch,  i,  788. 

Stained  glass,  ix,  242. 

St&mpfli,  J.,  obit.,  iv,  701. 

Stang,  F.,  obit.,  ix,  622. 

Stanley,  A.  P.,  sketch,  vi,  822. 

Stanley,  H.  M.,  sketch,  ii,  701 ;  ex- 
plorations of,  i,  888 ;  ii,  828, 
829;  iii,  863;  vii,  886;  viii, 
885. 

Starkweather,  H.  H.,  obit.,  i,  624. 
Starr,  Chandler,  obit.,  i,  624. 
Star-Route  Trials,  vii,  758;  viii, 

168,  777. 
Stars,  discoveries  of,  i,  49;  ii,  47, 

48;  double,  ii,  87;  v,  86;  vii, 
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86 ;  vul,  26 ;  red,  iii,  88 ;  vari- 
able,  iii,  88 ;  V,  86 ;  vi,  89 ;  vii, 
40 ;  viii,  27 ;  motion  of,  vi,  89 ; 
charts  of,  viii,  27. 

State  Claims,  Fla.,  against  Federal 
Government,  v,  269 ;  Mo.,  vii, 
565;  Ga.,  viii,  887. 

State  judges,  indictment  of,  v,  708. 

State  officials,  suits  against,  in  Ga., 
V,  804. 

State  Rights,  Congress  on,  i,  166 ; 
as  to  suits  against  municipali- 
ties, iii,  10;  conflict  between 
U.  S.  and  Ark.  courts,  25 ;  al- 
leged Federal  interference  with, 
V,  208 ;  dedsions  on,  vi,  477. 

States,  claims  against,  v,  479 ;  New 

York  law  on,  vi,  516 ;  proposed 

amendment,  vii,  462;  obliga- 

•  tion  of  contracts,  vii,  648 ;  viii, 

498 ;  Board  of  Claims,  570. 

Statistical  Congress,  Internationa], 
i,784. 

Steam,  exhaust,  utilization  of,  iii, 
728 ;  pressure,  vi,  546. 

Steamboat  Accidents,  v,  580;  vi, 
220. 

Steam-Engine,  Wells's  Balance,  iii, 
774. 

Steamships,  line  from  Rio  Janeiro 
to  New  York,  iii,  68 ;  to  Hali- 
fax, V,  16 ;  from  Hudson  Bay, 
218. 

Steam-tugs,  for  canals,  vi,  250. 

Steams,  Onslow,  obit.,  iii,  646. 

Steams,  W.  A.,  obit,  i,  624. 

Steel,  ferro-manganese  process,  i, 
515 ;  new  theory,  vi,  100 ;  use 
and  manufacture,  vi,  542 ;  vii, 
580. 

Steere,  Bishop,  African  journey  of, 
i,  882. 

Steifensand,  X.,  obit,  i,  648. 

Steinmetz,  K.  F.  von,  obit,  ii,  611. 

Stein  way,  Albert,  obit,  ii,  589. 

Steinwehr,  A.  A.,  Baron  von,  obit, 
u,  589. 

Stellaland,  ix,  112. 

Stenhouse,  C.  F.,  observations  by, 
viu,  526. 

Stephens,  Alex.  H.,  sketch,  ii,  702 ; 
inaugural  address,  vii,  846; 
sketch  and  portrait,  viii,  741. 

Stem,  Daniel.    See  Agoult 

Stevens,  Ambrose,  obit.,  v,  596. 

Stevens,  L.  I.,  experiments  by,  viii, 
682. 

Stevens, W.  B.,  sketch  and  portrait, 
vii,  767. 

Stever,  G.,  obit,  ii,  611. 

Stewart,  Alex.^  obit,  i,  648. 

Stewart,  A.  T.,  sketch,  i,  785. 

Stewart,  Sir  H.,  obit  and  portrait, 
ix,745. 

SUgmata,  case  of  Louis  Lateau, 
viii,  694 ;  maidis,  ix,  272. 


Stille,  R.  B.,  obit,  iv,  696. 

Stillman,  J.  M.,  experiments  by, 
vi,  100;  vii,  86. 

Stillman,  W,  J.,  observations  by, 
viii,  526. 

Stillwell,  S.  M.,  obit,  vi,  689. 

Stirling-Maxwell,  Sir  W.,  obit,  iii, 
661. 

Stisted,  Sir  H.  W.,  obit,  I,  648. 

Stock  Exchange,  the  London,  re- 
port on,  iv,  176. 

Stockley,  C.  C,  sketch,  vii,  189. 

Stock  Market,  vii,  117 ;  viii,  885. 

Stockton,  J.  D.,  obit,  ii,  589. 

Stockton,  R.,  obit,  i,  624. 

Stone,  Prof.,  observations  by, vi,  89. 

Stone,  Dr.  W.,  opinions  on  yellow 
fever,  iii,  816. 

Stoney,  G.  J.,  observations  by,  iv, 
52. 

Stoney,  G.  M.,  explorations  by,  viii, 
888. 

Storey,  W.  F.,  obit,  ix,  612. 

Storm-Signals,  cautionary,  iv,  806. 

Storer,  Prof.,  extract  f^m,  vi,  676. 

Stoughton,  E.  W.,  sketch,  ii,  708. 

Strandberg,  C.  W.  A.,  obit,  ii,  612. 

Stratford  de  Reddiflb,  Viscount, 
obit,  V,  608. 

Stratton,  J.  W.,  obit,  i,  624. 

Street,  A.  B.,  sketch,  vi,  825. 

Street,  G.  E.,  obit,  vi,  696. 

Street-Card,  law  regarding,  iii,  528 ; 
modes  of  traction,  ii,  496 ;  iv, 
846.    See  Railroads,  Elevated. 

Stremayr,  Dr.  von,  iv,  60. 

Strikes.    See  Labor-Strikes. 

Stringham,  S.  H.,  sketch,  i,  786. 

Strong,  water-gas  process,  viii,  875. 

Strousberg,  B.  H.,  obit,  ix,  622. 

Stiype,  W.  G.,  experiments  by, 
viii,  118. 

Stuart,  Sir  J.,  obit,  1,  648. 

Stubbs,  W.  C,  experiments  by,  vi, 
280. 

Sturgeon,  D.,  obit,  iii,  646. 

Suakin,  expedition  in,  viii,  800. 

Subsidies,  Congress  on,  i,  166. 

Soooessions,  intervention  in  cases 
of,  vii,  627. 

Suez  Canal,  effect  of,  ii,  268 ;  prof- 
its of,  270;  affected  by  the 
Turkish  War,  271 ;  cost  of,  to 
Egypt,  271 ;  profits  in  1878, 
iii,  268 ;  value  to  Egypt,  vii, 
286 ;  Granville's  proposal,  868 ; 
enlargement  of,  viii,  807 ;  con- 
dition in  1888,  viii,  748 ;  prog- 
ress, ix,  811. 

Suffrage,  resolutions  on  interference 
with  the  right  of,  i,  180,  181; 
Gkiribaldi  on  universal,  iv,  526 ; 
property  qualification  for,  771 ; 
agitation  in  Belgium  for  uni- 
versal, vi,  59.  See  ReformB 
and  Women. 
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Sugar,  culture  in  Minnesota,  iii, 
668 ;  commerce  in,  iv,  169 ;  test 
for,  V,  94 ;  culture  in  Queens- 
land, vii,  44;  in  Cuba,  vili, 
264;  duty  on,  219;  tests,  etc., 
viii,  746. 

Suleiman  Bey  Sami,  obit,  viii,  606. 

Suleiman  Pasha,  sketch,  ii,  708 ; 
obit.,  viii,  606. 

Sullivan,  A  M.,  obit,  ix,  622. 

Sulphur,  new  oxide  of,  i,  98 ;  as  a 
mordant,  99 ;  new  process,  vii, 
90;  test  for,  viii,  112;  from 
alkali  waste,  116. 

Sulphurets,  reducing  action  of,  ii, 
98. 

Sulu,  cession  of,  to  North  Borneo 
Company,  vi,  829. 

Sumatra,  revolt  in,  iii,  697,  698; 
vii,  690 ;  viii,  667. 

Sim,  the,  observations  on,  i,  44, 46 ; 
utilizing  the  heat  of,  619 ;  oxy- 
gen in,  ii,  42 ;  iv,  130 ;  spots, 
cycle  of,  ii,  42;  explosion,  ii, 
43;  total  eclipse,  iii,  88;  vii, 
88 ;  viii,  20 ;  spots,  iii,  86 ;  iv, 
61 ;  V,  33  ;  vii>  38 ;  parallax,  v, 
88 ;  vi,  38 ;  vii,  86 ;  Siemens' s 
theory,  vii,  82 ;  heat  from,  vii, 
88 ;  spectrum  of  the  corona,  iv, 
184;  disturbances  in,  vi,  88; 
viii,  20. 

Sunday  Laws,  iv,  667;  in  Mary- 
land, 691;  in  Texas,  830;  in 
Ohio,  vi,  699;  in  California, 
viii,  78. 

Sunday-schools,  in  India,  i,  406; 
Baikes  anniversary,  v,  674. 

Sungarians,  revolt  of,  in  China,  ii, 
101. 

Surgery,  progress  in,  vi,  666 ;  viii, 
747 ;  ix,  746. 

Sutro  Tunnel,  the,  iii,  288. 

Sutter,  J.  A.,  sketch,  v,  674. 

Sutton's  Battery,  vii,  266. 

Swaim,  Gen.  D.  G.,  trial,  ix,  776. 

Swamp-Lands,  reclamation  of,  iv, 
626;  vi,  261. 

Swan,  electric  lamp  of,  vii,  275. 

Swann,  Thos.,  obit,  viii,  695. 

Swat,  Uie  Akhund  of,  authority  of, 
see  Afghanistan,  ii,  4,  6 ;  hatred 
for  British  influence,  7;  iii, 
682 ;  obit.,  648. 

Swayne,  N.  H.,  obit,  ix,  612. 

Sweat-ducts,  effect  of  closing  the, 
V,  866. 

Sweden  and  Norway,  in  every  vol- 
ume. 

Swedenboi^gians.  See  New  Church. 

Sweets,  disease  from  use  of,  viii,  289. 

Swectser,  8.,  obit,  iii,  646. 

Swift,  Lewis,  discoveries  by,  ii, 
46;  iu,  83,  86;  iv,  61;  v,  85; 
vi,  38,  89;  prizes  to,  iii,  89; 
vii,  41 ;  observatory  for,  v,  86. 


Swinhoe,  R.,  obit,  ii,  612. 

Swisshelm,  J.  G.,  obit.,  ix,  613. 

Switzerland,  in  every  volume ;  re- 
ligious conflict  in,  viii,  756; 
expulsion  of  anarchists,  ix,  764. 

Syntheses,  new,  v,  96. 

Syr  Darya,  diversion  of,  viii,  809. 

Szechenyi,  Count,  explorations  by, 
V,  289 ;  sketch,  871. 

Taaffe,  Count  £.,  sketch,  iv,  60. 

Taft,  Alphonzo,  sketch,  i,  740. 

Taglioni,  M.,  obit,  ix,  628. 

Tahiti,  annexed  to  France,  v,  40. 

Taimyr-Land,  discoveries  in,  iii, 
866,  867. 

Painter,  experiments  by,  vi,  257, 
787. 

Tait,  A.  C,  sketch  and  portrait, 
vii,  776. 

Talbot,  Sir  C,  obit,  i,  648. 

Talbot,  Jos.,  obit,  viii,  696. 

Talbot,  W.  H.  F.,  obit.,  ii,  612. 

Ta\janzeff,  experiments  by,  viii, 
682. 

Tanganyika,  Lake,  outlet  of,  v,  297. 

Tanno-cannabine,  ix,  272. 

Tappan,  H.  P.,  obit,  vi,  689. 

Tariff,  in  Argentine  Bepublic,  ii, 
82;  Austria,  56,  68;  iu,  42; 
France  and  Germany,  ii,  114 ; 
iv,  485  ;  Mexico,  iii,  663 ;  Bra- 
zil, v,  63  ;  Chili,  97  ;  Canada, 
213,  219;  iv,  317;  Peru,  vi, 
786 ;  Spain,  vii,  762 ;  effect  of 
high,  in  Germany,  viii,  894; 
United  States,  Presidents  on, 
ii,  667 ;  viu,  160 ;  bill  for  com- 
mission, V,  172 ;  vii,  189.  See 
Tariff  Revision. 

Tariff  Revision,  vii,  777 ;  viii,  198 ; 
text  of  act,  194. 

Tamoczy,  Archbishop,  obit,  i,  648. 

Tasmania,  viii,  86;  ix,  60;  queen 
and  last  native  of,  i,  68. 

Taxation,  in  Italy,  iv,  624 ;  v,  408, 
409;  vi,  449;  in  Austria,  v, 
44;  viii,  42;  in  Great  Britain, 
vi,  362 ;  remission  of,  in  Prus- 
sia, vi,  776 ;  in  India,  vii,  416 ; 
in  Russia,  783 ;  in  United 
States,  President  Arthur  on, 
vi,  780 ;  on  reduction  of,  viii, 
160;  of  State  property,  vii, 
409 ;  of  sectarian  asylums,  iv, 
721 ;  of  mortgages  and  mort- 
gaged property,  iv,  698,  678; 
vi,  686  ;  reduction,  viii,  789 ; 
ix,  786.  For  State  laws,  see 
under  titles  of  States. 

Tay  Bridge.    See  Bridges. 

Tayler,  R.  W.,  obit,  iii,  646. 

Taylor,  A.  F.,  obit,  viii,  695. 

Taylor,  Bayard,  sketch,  iii,  778. 

Taylor,  Sir  H.,  obit,  i,  648. 

Taylor,  Richard,  sketch,  iv,  826. 


Taylor,  S.,  experiments  by,  iii,  727. 

Taylor,  Tom,  obit,  v,  60S. 

Taylor,  W.  B.,  theory  of,  viii,  2i 

Tcherkasky,  Prince,  obit,  iii,  S6i 

Tchemytohevsky,  nihilism  <^  It, 
688. 

Tebbutt,  J.,  discovery  by,  vi,  88. 

Tees  river,  breakwater  on,  iii,  287. 

Tehuantepeo  Ship  -  Railroad,  ix, 
812. 

Teiaserenc  de  Bort,  Edmond,  u, 
820. 

Telegraph  companies,  contest  be- 
tween, y,  417;  suits  against, 
viii,  576;  confidential  Dston 
of  messages,  iv,  588. 

Telegraphs,  subterranean,  ii,S73; 
iv,  847 ;  V,  262 :  ocean,  it,  S46; 
V,  242,  251,  252. 

Telegraph  system,  Signal-Serrioe, 
iv,  816. 

Telegraphs  and  Telephonea,  ilitii- 
tics  of,  vii,  785 ;  i,  240 ;  vii,  US. 

Telegraphy,  improvements  in,  i, 
615,  620;  vi,  255,  256;  eyn- 
chronous,  ix,  809. 

Teleki,  Count,  obit,  i,  648. 

Telephone,  the,  i,  740;  ii,  7«; 
statistics,  vii,  785. 

Teller,  H.  M.,  portrait,  vu,  811. 

Tellkampf,  J.  L.,  sketch,  i,  741. 

Tellurium,  new  oxide  of;  viii,  IIL 

Telpherage,  viii,  679. 

Tempel,  Dr.,  discoveries  by,  ii,  46; 
iv,  51. 

Temperance,  local-option  laws,  iii. 
619;  iv,  421;  viii,  519;  civil 
daniages,  iii,  625 ;  iv,  516, 599 ; 
high  license,  vii,  667 ;  viii,  544; 
Scott  act,  vi,  219 ;  screcn-Uv, 
689 ;  Pond  bill,  vii,  658;  iwo- 
lution  in  Parliament  on,  iT, 
466 ;  V,  842 ;  decisions  on  ques- 
tions of,  iv,  679,  592;  vi,  467; 
vii,  448;  Downing  lav,  ix, 
682.  See  also  ProhibitioD,  viii, 
661.  For  conventioiu  aad 
State  acts,  see  under  titka  of 
States. 

Temporal  Power,  the,  Spanish  Cor- 
tes on,  ii,  699.    See  Papaev. 

Tenants,  compensstion  for  im- 
provements by,  viii,  410. 

Tenduf,  vi,  827. 

Tennessee,  in  every  volume ;  debt 
question,  viii,  757. 

Tenney,  Sanborn,  obit,  ii,  589. 

Tenney,  Sarah  M.  B.,  obit,  i,  €9i 

Tenney,  Wm.  J.,  sketch,  portniK 
viii,  758. 

Tergukassoff,  A.  A.,  sketch,  ii,71i 

Terra-cotta,  ix,  246. 

Territories,  U.  S.,  survey  of,  i,  883: 
ii,  886. 

Test-oath,  repeal,  ix,  208. 

Teuffel,  W.  G.,  obit,  iu,  662. 
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Tewfik  Bey,  death  of,  viii,  802. 

Tewflk  I.   See  Mohammed  Tewflk. 

rewksbuiy  Ahnshoose,  Gov.  But- 
ler's (barges,  viii,  517. 

Te  Whiti,  vii,  46. 

Texas,  in  every  volume. 

Texas  Indemnity  Stock,  vii,  899. 

Textile  manufactures,  improve- 
ments in,  vi,  648. 

Thaxter,  £.  R.,  obit.,  vi,  689. 

Thayer,  N.,  obit,  viii,  696. 

Thebaud,  Dr.  J.  S.,  obit.,  i,  626. 

Thebaw,  King,  attempt  to  assas- 
sinate, V,  69 ;  position  of,  vii, 
416. 

Thein,  detection  of,  ii,  96. 

Theistio  Church,  ix,  769. 

Theological  Schools  in  United 
States,  viii,  760. 

Thenno-Chemistry,  discovery  in, 
ill,  90. 

Thibet,  explorations  in,  i,  829 :  iii, 
859 ;  iv,  899 ;  v,  289 ;  cause  of 
difficult  access,  iv,  400 ;  pro- 
ductions, 400,  401. 

Thiers,  L.  A,  sketch,  ii,  716;  ad- 
dress of,  to  electors,  816. 

Thollon,  observations  by,  viii,  20, 
26. 

Tholuck,  F.  A.  G.,  obit.,  ii,  612. 

Thomas,  B.  F.,  obit.,  iii,  646. 

Thomas,  Francis,  obit.,  i,  626. 

Thomas,  Sidney,  invention  by,  v, 
208. 

Thompson  and  Houston,  invention 
by,  m,  279  ;  vii,  266. 

Thompson,  Geo.,  obit.,  iii,  662. 

Thompson,  J.  P.,  obit.,  iv,  696. 

Thompson,  L.,  discovery  by,  iii, 
84. 

Thompson,  S.  P.,  theory  of  elec- 
tricity, vi,  240. 

Thompson,  B.  W.,  sketch,  ii,  716. 

Thomsen,  Julius,  experiments  by, 
ii,  499. 

Thomson,  Jos.,  explorations  by,  iv, 
402  ;  V,  296  ;  vUi,  885. 

Thomson,  Sir  C.  Wy  ville,  expedi- 
tion of,  vii,  881 ;  obit.,  647. 

Thomson,  Sir  Wm.,  inventions  and 
researches  of,  ii,  498  ;  iii,  861 ; 
iv,  419  ;  vi,  239,  268,  266;  vii, 
228,  269 ;  viii,  116. 

Thome,  C.  B.,  obit.,  viii,  696. 

Thome,  J.  S.,  obit.,  v,  696. 

Thomton,  J.  W.,  obit,  iii,  646. 

Thorpe,  T.  B.,  sketch,  iii,  788. 

Thousand  Islands,  the,  vi,  888. 

Thrasher,  J.  S.,  obit,  iv,  696. 

Thrift  Congress,  iii,  314. 

Thurston,  B.  H.,  discovery  by,  vi, 
642. 

Thymol,  as  an  anti-ferment,  i,  96. 

Tidemand,  Adolf,  sketch,  i,  747. 

Tidy,  Meymott,  on  water  analysis, 
iu,  91. 


Tierra  de  la  Guerra,  v,  298. 

Tiff,  in  white-lead,  iv,  640. 

Tilden,  M.  Y.,  obit,  i,  626. 

Tilden,  S.  J.,  sketch  and  portrait, 
i,  748 ;  nomination,  786 ;  let- 
ters from,  iii,  717 ;  v,  697. 

TUes,  ix,  248. 

Tileston,  W.  M.,  obit,  v,  696. 

Tilghman,  B.  C,  obit,  iv,  697. 

Tillamook  Lighthouse,  vii,  288. 

Timbuctoo,  vi,  828. 

Time,  standard  and  cosmopolitan, 
colored  map,  viii,  761. 

Timofbki,  i,  828. 

Tin,  alloys  of,  iv,  4 ;  deterioration 
of,  vu,  683 ;  viii,  116 ;  m  Da- 
kota, 628. 

Tindall,  Admiral  L.  S.,  obit,  i, 
648. 

Tirard,  P.  E.,  sketch,  iv,  886. 

Tiryns,  ix,  28. 

Tisserand,  M.,  observations  by,  iii, 
86. 

Tissot,  C.  J.,  obit,  ix,  628. 

Tithes,  in  Quebec,  viii,  674. 

Titiens,  Theresa,  obit,  ii,  612. 

Tobacco,  commerce  in,  iv,  170; 
cultivation  of  seed,  v,  197 ;  in- 
spection, vii,  468;  monopoly 
in  Germany,  866. 

Tobler,  T.,  obit,  ii,  612. 

Tobogganing,  ix,  769. 

Tooque  ville.  Count  de,  obit,  i,  644. 

Todleben,  F.  E.,  sketch,  ii,  716; 
obit,  and  portrait,  ix,  761. 

Tokio,  University  of,  vi,  468. 

Toloachi  Plant,  the,  viii,  688. 

Tolstoy,  Count,  v,  846. 

Tommasi,  Prof.,  experiments  by, 
iv,444. 

Tom  Thumb,  obit.,  viii,  696. 

Tonic  Sol-fa,  ix,  646. 

Tonqmn,  war  in,  viii,  870 ;  article, 
map,  viii,  768. 

Toomath,  John,  obit,  i,  626. 

Tornado,  in  Iowa,  vii,  438. 

Torpedoes,  ii,  717. 

Totten,  Capt.  C.  L.,  invention  by, 
ii,626. 

Totten,  G.  M.,  obit,  ix,  618. 

Tracy,  P.  L.,  obit,  i,  626. 

Trade-marks,  decision  on,  iii,  881. 

Tramps,  iv,  307,  616, 668,  676, 686, 
716,  848 ;  vi,  6. 

Transportation,  bill  for  commis- 
sion, V,  188;  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, 483. 

Transvaal  Bepublic,  war  In,  i,  748 ; 
annexation  to  the  British  Em- 
pire, ii,  7,  721 ;  dissatisfaction 
in,  iv,  128  ;  revolt  in,  v,  81, 83 ; 
independence,  VI,  4 ;  outbreak, 
86;  settlement,  88,  359;  feel- 
ing in  Holland,  626 ;  troubles 
in,  viii,  92 ;  ix,  115. 

Traube,  L.,  obit,  i,  644. 


Traube,  M.,  theory  of,  viii,  120. 

Traumaticene,  ix,  273. 

Travanoore,  Bi^ah  of,  v,  886. 

Treadwell,  J.  P.,  obit,  i,  626. 

Treat,  S.  B.,  obit,  ii,  689. 

Treaty,  right  of  government  to 
make  a,  viii,  896. 

Trelawney,  £.  J.,  sketch,  vi,  888. 

Trenudn,  Lyman,  obit,  iii,  646. 

Trenchard,  S.  D.,  obit,  viii,  696. 

Trenholm,  G.  A,  obit,  i,  626. 

Tripled,  M.,  observations  by,  vii, 
87. 

Tresca,  experiments  by,  vi,  265. 

Trespass  suits,  in  111.,  v,  881. 

Trevisanato,  Cardinal,  obit,  ii,  618. 

Trials,  Criminal,  vii,  182. 

Trichinosis.     See  Pork,  viii,  648. 

Tricydes,  ix,  86. 

Trieste,  anniversary  of  union  with 
Austria,  vii,  64 ;  harbor-works 
of,  viii,  806. 

Trinidad,  ix,  802. 

Triple  Alliance,  the,  viii,  462. 

Trollope,  Anthony,  sketch,  vii,  798. 

Tromholt,  S.,  experiments  by,  viii, 
80,883. 

Trommel,  experiments  by,  iii,  91. 

Trouvelot,  observations  by,  i,  46 ; 
iii,  87. 

Troy,  site  of,  ix,  24. 

Tschabuschnigg,  Adolf,  Bitter  von, 
obit,  ii,  618. 

Tso-Tsung-t'ang,  Gen.,  v,  106. 

Tuberde  bacillus,  viii,  770. 

Tuberculosis,  bacterial  ori^  of, 
vii,  798 ;  ix,  668. 

Tu  Due,  Emperor  of  Anam,  obit, 
viu,  606. 

Tufts,  Charles,  obit,  i,  626. 

Tulane  donations,  the,  vii,  484. 

Tundra,  or  Thaddeus  Island,  vii, 
838. 

TungUB,  the,  vii,  888. 

Timis,  i,  9;  French  intervention 
in,  vi,  809,  811, 449,  840 ;  Ital- 
ian excitement  over,  vi,  448; 
vii,  437 ;  treaty,  322 ;  viii,  868. 

Tunkers.    See  Baptists. 

Tuimels,  i,  266 ;  ventilation  of,  vi, 
248 ;  spiral,  ibid. ;  restoration 
of  an  old  Boman,  249 ;  the  Hud- 
son Eiver,  ii,  278 ;  iii,  291 ; 
disaster  at,  v,  680 ;  vii,  281 ; 
Baltimore,  ii,  278;  cost  of 
Hoosac,  vi,  587;  Severn,  ii,  278; 
vi,  249 ;  vii,  282 ;  British  Chan- 
nel, iv,  840 ;  vi,  243, 248 ;  panic 
conceming,  vii,  284 ;  viii,  806  ; 
Mersey,  viii,  81 ;  in  Saxony,  ii, 
278 ;  St  Gothard,  iii,  280  ;  iv, 
840;  V,  246;  vi,  248,  819;  vii, 
11,  280 ;  Mont  Cenis,  v,  247  ; 
Ariberg,  vi,  243,  244,  247 ;  vii, 
281 ;  viii,  810 ;  proposed  Sim- 
plon,  vii,  11 ;  through  the  Pyr- 
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enees,  Ti,  248 ;  throogh  Popo- 
catepetl, viii,  587. 

Tupman,  G.  L.,  observatioDB  by, 
iii,  86;  iv,  68. 

Tui^nieff,  Ivan,  sketch,  portrait, 
viii,  771. 

Turkey,  in  every  volume ;  maps,  i, 
761 ;  u,  782. 

Turkistan,  i,  776;  ix,  712.  See 
Turkomans. 

Turoo-Greek  Conmiission,  the,  iv, 
459. 

Turkomans,  robberies  by,  i,  7; 
Persian  expedition  against,  44 ; 
irruption  of,  661  ;  war  with 
Russians,  iv,  775 ;  successes  of, 
776  ;  turning  of  the  Attrek, 
776 ;  character  of,  vi,  788 ;  vii, 
681. 

Turko-BuBsian  War,  the,  i,  260, 
756;  ii,  269,  688,  688,  691; 
Russia's  declaration  of  war, 
688,  724;  conference,  728; 
operations,  726-745 ;  armistice, 
745 ;  treaty  of  peace,  iil,  791 ; 
iv,  884 ;  effect  on  markets,  ii, 
119.    See  Eastern  Question. 

Turnbull,  Robert,  sketch,  ii,  745. 

Turner,  John,  obit.,  ii,  589. 

Turpentine,  manufacture  of,  iv, 
428, 

TuthiU,  J.  H.,  obit,  u,  689. 

Tweed,  W.  M.,  sketch,  iii,  798. 

Twesten,  A.  D.  C,  sketch,  i, 
776. 

Twiggle,  J.  W.,  oWt,  iii,  646. 

Tyler,  J.  E.,  obit.,  iii,  647. 

Tyler,  J.  8.,  obit,  i,  626. 

Tyler,  Morris,  obit,  i,  626. 

Tyler,  Samuel,  sketch,  iii,  799. 

Tyndall,  John,  on  the  germ  theory, 
iii,  887 ;  experiments  by,  vi, 
787. 

Tyrol,  the,  autonomy  refused  to,  ii, 
68 ;  first  Protestant  church  in, 
iv,  67 ;  intolerance  in,  v,  46. 

Tyson,  Capt.,  explorations  by,  iii, 
868. 

Uchatius,  Baron  von,  experiments 
by,  ii,  500;  obit,  vi,  696. 

Uchatius  gun,  the,  i,  57. 

Uffelmann,  observations  by,  vi, 
749. 

Uhrich,  Gen.,  obit,  vi,  697. 

Ujfalvy,  M.  de,  ethnologic  re- 
searches of,  ii,  827. 

Ule,  0.  E.  v.,  sketch,  i,  777. 

Uled-Bonasok,  rebellion  of,  i,  21. 

Uled-8idi-8heik,  tribe  of,  i,  20. 

Ulundi,  battle  of,  iv,  126. 

ITmbellulic  acid,  vii,  87. 

Uncle  Tom,  obit,  viii,  596. 

Underwood,  J.  R,  obit,  i,  625. 

Unitarians,  in  vols,  i,  ii,  iii,  v,  vii, 
andix. 


United  Brethren  Church,  in  vois.  i, 

•  •      •  ••  •  • 

u,  iii,  V,  vn. 
United  States,  in  every  volume. 
United  States,  census  of,  vii,  815 ; 

maps  showing  distribution  of 

population,  of  foreign,  and  of 

colored,  vi,  860. 
United  States  Finances  for  1888, 

viii,  781 ;  for  1884,  ix,  777. 
United  States,  Fish-Culture  in,  viii, 

791. 
Universalists,  in  vols,  i,  ii,  iu,  v, 

vii,  viii,  andlx. 
Univereity  of  Copenhagen,  400th 

anniversary  of,  iv,  818. 
Upholstery,  ix,  787. 
Upjohn,  B.,  obit,  iii,  647. 
Uranus,  ellipticity  of,  viii,  24. 
Urea,  formation  of,  viii,  687. 
Uruguay,  i,  794;  vi,  657;  troubles 

in,  V,  16 ;  viii,  811 ;  ix,  789. 
Usibepu,  defeat  of  Cetewayo  by, 

viii,  91. 
Uslar,  Baron,  i,  828. 
Usury,  W.  Va.  bill,  iv,  845;  Ga. 

law,  vi,  884 ;  effect  of  Kieman 

law,  vii,  117. 
Utah,  U,  755 ;  iii,  818 ;  vi,  869 ;  viU, 

812;  ix,  791. 
Utrid,  H.,  obit,  ix,  628. 

Vaocnnation  with  disease,  vi,  847. 

Vail,  A.  S.,  obit.,  vi,  689. 

Valuation  and  taxation  in  the  States, 
vii,  409. 

Vanata,  A.,  obit,  i,  625. 

Vanatta,  J.,  obit,  iv,  697. 

Van  Buren,  W.  H.,  obit,  viii, 
696. 

Vanderbilt,  Cornelius,  sketch,  ii, 
756. 

Vanderbilt,  John,  obit,  ii,  689. 

Van  der  Heyden,  Gen.,  honon  to, 
vi,626. 

Vanderpool,  Dr.  J.,  obit,  1,  625. 

Van  der  Weyde,  invention  by,  ii, 
498. 

Van  Dyke,  J.,  obit,  iii,  647. 

Van  Malderen,  invention  by,  iii, 
275. 

Vara,  G.  B.,  obit,  ix,  628. 

Vama  and  Dijmphna,  loss  of  the, 
viii,  888. 

Varroy,  H.  A,  sketch,  iv,  886. 

Vatican,  the,  relations  of,  with  gov- 
ernments.   See  Papacy. 

Vatican  Library  open  to  historians, 
viii,  692. 

Vaughn,  0.  A.  J.,  obit,  i,  626. 

Vaughan,  R.  B.,  obit,  viii,  696. 

Vedder,  A.  M.,  obit,  iii,  647. 

Vega,  the,  voyage  of,  iv,  411 ;  en- 
trance into  Behring  Strait,  415 ; 
in  Yokohama,  416. 

Vegetable  Analysis,  vi,  96. 

Vegetable  Chemistry,  vii,  92. 


Veintemilla,  Gen.,  made  dietitor 
in  Ecuador,  iii,  260;  goTtn- 
ment  of,  iv,  828 ;  v,  2S1 ;  d^est 
and  flightof,  vii,  825 ;  viii,  2S7. 

Venezuela,  i,  796;  vi,  860;  viH, 
812;  ix,  798;  Bilk,ix,794. 

Ventilation,  v,  861. 

Venus,  diameter  of,  ii,  48 ;  tnaat 
of,  ibid.,  vii,  85;  viii,  20. 

Verboeokhoven,  £.,  obit,  vi,  697. 

Veimilye,  W.  K,,  obit,  i,  685. 

Vermont,  in  every  volume. 

Vetromille,  £.,  obit,  vi,  689. 

Veuillot,  sketch,  viii,  815. 

Viardot,  L.,  obit,  viii,  605. 

Victor  Emanuel  II,  Bki9tch,iii,  819. 

Victoria,  Queen,  power  of,  to  ceik 
Indian  territory,  ill,  488 ;  at- 
tempt on  the  life  of,  vii,  869. 

Victoria,  Province  of,  refonxn  in, 
V,  88. 

Victoria  Nyanza,  mismon  at,  iu, 
862. 

Vieuxtemps,  H.,  obit,  vi,  697. 

Vigilant,  the,  lost  whaler,  vi,  Hi. 

Vilain,  Chaa.,  Vicomte,  obit,  iii, 
662. 

Vincent,  C,  diacovery  by,  iv,  75. 

Vines,  S.,  experiments  by,  iv,  S6. 

Virchow,  B.,  theory  of^  vi,  550. 

Virginia,  in  every  volume. 

Vitale,  Count  Luigi,  obit,  i,  644- 

Viticulture,  in  U.  8.,  vi,  858 ;  viii, 
79 ;  in  Ecuador,  288;  in  Mex- 
ico, 687. 

Vivisection,  bill  to  prohibit,  iv,  457. 

V<>gel,  H.  C.,  obeervationa  by,  tu, 
87 ;  star  catalogue  by,  viii,  Si 

Vogt,  C.,  disoovery  by,  vi,  808. 

Voice,  physiology  of  the,  viii,  616. 

Voigts-Bhetz,  Gen.,  ii,  618. 

Volcanic  eruptions,  of  Cotopaxi,  ii, 
268;  in  Patagonia,  iii, 865;  of 
Etna,  iv,  527 ;  in  Ecuador,  n, 
881 ;  of  Krakatoa  and  otben, 
viii,  626;  in  Hawaiian  laliodf, 
ix,889;  atmospheric  effects  oi^ 
ibid. ;  of  Ometepe,  581  See 
Earthquakes,  etc,  vui,  S8i 

Volkhart,  W.,  obit,  i,  644. 

Volknuum,  A.  W.,  obit,  ii,  611 

Vollmer,  A.  J.,  obit,  i,  644. 

Volta,  researahes  of,  vii,  265. 

Vories,  H.  M.,  obit,  i,  696. 

Vote  by  Proxy,  viii,  47. 

Wackemagel,  P.,  obit,  ii,  618. 
Wadai,  vi,  827. 
Waddington,  J.,  obit,  i,  644. 
Waddington,  W.   H.,  aketch,  B, 

820 ;  Cabinet  of;  iv,  886. 
Wade,  B.  F.,  aketch,  iii,  885. 
Wagner,  A.,  process  for  water-ei- 

amination,  vi,  94^ 
Wagner,  B.  J.  von,  obit,  v,  60i 
Wagner,  Bichard,  music  of,  i,  SH; 
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iSBBtiTftl    at    Baireuth,    572; 

578 ;  sketch,  portrait,  viii,  816. 

Wahala,  Bishop,  obit,  ii,  618. 

Waite,  M.  B.,  sketch,  vii,  881 ;  por- 
trait, fixtntispieoe. 

Walda,  Michael,  revolt  of,  i,  4. 

Waldegrave,  Coontess,  obit.,  iv, 
701. 

Waldennians,  ii,  762. 

Waldo,  L.,  observations  by,  v,  86. 

Walenn,   W.  H.,  inventions   by, 
vii,  588. 

Wales,  Prinoe  of,  in  India,  i,  44, 
401. 

Walker,  Sir  6.  W.,  sketch,  i,  802. 

Walker,  Jonathan,  obit.,  iii,  647. 

Wallace,  J.,  invention  of,  i,  91. 

Wallace,   W.,   invention   by,   iii, 
272. 

Wallace,  W.  B.,  obit.,  vi,  689. 

Wallis,  B.,  obit,  iii,  662. 

Wallner,  F.,  obit,  i,  644. 

Walloon  Churches,  vii,  709. 

Wall-paper,  viii,  616 ;  iz,  247. 

Walpole,  F.,  obit,  i,  644. 

Walpole,  Sir  B.,  obit,  1,  644. 

Ward,  Captain,  invention  by,  iii, 
766. 

Ward,  E.  M.,  obit,  iv,  701. 

Ward,  L.  F.,  quotation  from,  vi, 
241. 

Wardell,  D.,  obit,  iu,  647. 

Ware,  Jairus,  obit,  ii,  590. 

Ware,  J.  F.  W.,  obit,  vi,  689. 

Warington,  B.,  experiments  by,  vi, 
98. 

War-levy,  on  Southern  States,  iv, 
429,  885. 

Warner,  H.,  obit,  vi,  690. 

Warner  Observatory,  the,  v,  86; 
vii,  41. 

War  Becords  of  the  Bebellion,  iii, 
82. 

Warren,  £.  J.,  obit,  i,  626. 

Warren,  F.  H.,  obit,  iii,  647. 

Warren,  H.  J.,  obit,  i,  626. 

Warren,  Joseph,  sketch,  i,  802. 

Warren,  Samuel,  obit,  ii,  618. 

Warrington.    See  Bobinson,  W.  S. 

Wars,  Bevolutions,  and  Insurrec- 
tions in  Turkey,  see  Turko- 
Bussian  War,  u,  725 ;  iii,  798 
vii,  804 ;  in  Boumelia,  v,  286 
in  Montenegro,  v,  548 ;  vi,  842 
viii,  549 ;  in  Servia,  viii,  48 
in  Croatia,  49;   in  Crivoeoia 
and  Herzegovina,  vii,  55;  in 
Spain,  see   Carlist  War;   in 
Crete,  iii,  411 ;  in  Candia,  i, 
2 ;  in  Greece,  vii,  870 ;  in  Af- 
ghanistan, see  Afghan  War; 
in  Beloochistan,  1, 78 ;  in  Kur- 
distan, V,  628;   vi,  781.;   in 
Ka<4hgaria,  see  Kashgaria;  in 
Turkistan,    see    Turkomans ; 


in  Persia,  vii,  681 ;  in  Japan, 
i,  428 ;  ii,  418 ;  in  Corea,  vii, 
176 ;  in  China,  i,  110 ;  u,  101 ; 
ui,  98, 101 ;  iv,  148 ;  in  India, 
ii,  894;  iv,  494;  v,  888;  vii, 
416 ;  in  Tonquin,  viii,  870 ; 
in  Madagascar,  iii,  41 ;  viii, 
870, 507 ;  in  Sennaar,  viii,  299 ; 
in  Egypt,  see  Egyptian  War; 
in  the  Soudan,  see  Soudan; 
in  South  Africa,  see  Zulus 
and  Cape  Colony;  in  Abys- 
sinia, see  Abyssinia ;  in  Alge- 
ria and  Morocco,  i,  9,  20 ;  iv^ 
27 ;  vi,  811 ;  in  West  Africa, 
vi,  4 ;  in  Sumatra,  see  Su- 
matra ;  in  Dahomey,  i,  8 ;  iv, 
15 ;  in  Fecjjee,  i,  58 ;  in  New 
Caledonia,  iv,  58 ;  in  Chili  and 
Peru,  see  Chilian  War ;  others 
in  South  America,  i,  22,  118, 
240,  662;  ii,  72,  266;  iii,  21, 
261 ;  iv,  29,  82,  149 ;  v,  117, 
625;  vii,  225;  viii,  287;  in 
Mexico  and  Central  America, 
i,  22,  218,  545;  ii,  229;  vi, 
668  ;  in  Cuba,  see  Cuba ;  in 
Hayld,  viii,  429;  in  North 
America,  see  Indians. 

Washburn,  Emory,  sketch,  ii,  762. 

Washburn,  Israel,  obit,  i,  626. 

Washburn,  Isnel,  obit,  viii,  597. 

Washburn  Observatory,  vii,  41. 

Washington  aqueduct,  ix,  816. 

Washington  Monument,  ix,  777, 
798. 

Washington  Territoiy,  ii,  768 ;  viii, 
819 ;  ix,  799. 

Water,  analysis  of,  iii,  91 ;  iv,  186, 
628 ;  vii,  9 ;  viU,  111,  118 ;  loss 
of  oxygen  in  electrolysis  of, 
iii,  98;  purification  of,  v,  94, 
867 ;  chemical  analysis  insuffi- 
cient, iv,  185. 

Water-gas,  processes,  viii,  878. 

Water-motor,  the,  vi,  871. 

Watershed  of  South  Africa,  iv, 
405. 

Watkins,  Gen.  N.  W.,  obit,  i,  626. 

Watson,  J.  C,  discoveries  by,  i, 
46;  U,  44;  iii,  88;  v,  84;  obit, 
V,  597. 

Watte,  H.,  obit,  ix,  628. 

Watts,  Sir  J.,  obit,  iii,  662. 

Watts,  W.  L.,  explorations  in  Ice- 
land, ii,  324. 

Waugh,  W.  B.,  obit,  ii,  590. 

Weather,  instrument  for  forecast- 
ing, iv,  808;  affected  by  for- 
ests, viii,  850. 

Weather  Bureau,  maps,  observa- 
tions, and  reports.  See  Signal 
Service,  iv,  797. 

Weaver,  Gen.,  letter  of  acceptance 
of  presidential  nomination^  v, 
699. 


Webb,  I.  W.,  obit.,  ix,  618. 
Webb,  M.,  obit.,  viU,  606. 
Weber,  K.  P.  von,  obit.,  vi,  697. 
Webster,  experiments  by,  viii,  524. 
Webster,  Albert  F.,  obit.,  u,  590. 
Webster,  Caroline  L.  B.,  obit.,  vii, 

644. 
Webster,  Daniel,  centennial  of,  vii, 

520. 
Webster,  J.,  invention  by,  vii,  581. 
Webster,  J.  A.,  obit,  ii,  690. 
Webster,  J.  D.,  obit,  i,  626. 
Weed,  Thurlow,  sketch,  vii,  888. 
Weekes,  H.,  obit.,  ii,  618. 
Weilenmann,  invention  by,  iii,  545. 
Weir,  Col.  T.  B.,  obit,  i,  626. 
Weiske,  J.,  obit,  ii,  618. 
Welle  river,  conjectures  concern- 
ing, iii,  868 ;  exploration  of,  v, 

292;  viii,  886. 
Welles,  Gideon,  sketch,  iii,  825. 
Wellington,  Duke  of,  obit,  ix,  624. 
Wells,  C.  S.,  discovery  by,  vii,  86. 
Wells,  Elyah,  obit,  u,  590. 
Wells,  Henry,  obit,  iii,  647. 
Wells,  J.  B.,  invention  by,  iii,  774. 
Wells,  Mary,  obit.,  iii,  647. 
Welsh,  John,  sketch,  iii,  826. 
Werdermann,  B.,  invention  by,  iii, 

272. 
West,  8.  W.,  obit,  i,  626. 
West  Indies,  viii,  820 ;  ix,  801. 
Westbrook,  T.  B.,  chaiges  against, 
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Winslow,  H.  C,  obit,  i,  627. 
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Wise,  Henry  A,  sketch,  1,  809. 
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